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ABBREVIATIONS 


Tbe titles of subjects, which are printed first in bold type, have 
been abbreviated within each article to the initial letter or letters. 


ае. , acre(s). 
agrio., agricultural, 
ambas., ambassadors ;. 

Airier. » American, 
anat., ancient. 

ann., annual, 
arron., arrondissement. 

A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version. 

6- born. 

Biog. Die., Biographical 
Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

Brit., British. 

C., Centigrade. 

с. , about, 
cap., caoftal. 
r/. ( c .mpiuu 

00. , county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feot. 
d % , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept- department 
diet., district, 
div., division. 

E. , cast; eastern, 
ecoles., ecclesiastical 
ed., edition, edited, 
c.p., for example. 

Enoy. Brit., Encyclopedia 
BrStannlca. 

Eng., English. 

estab., established; establish- 
ment. 

F. , Falirenholt. 

/2 ., flourished. 

fort, tn., fortified town. 

Ft., French, 
ft., feet. 

Oer., German. 

Gk., Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist- history, 
hortloult., horticultural 
h.p., horse -power, 
hr., hour. 

1. e., that Is. 

In., inch (os), 
inhab., inhabitants > 


is., island (s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese, 
jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin, 
lat., latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

l. b„ left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mile(s). 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., minute(s). 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

MS., manuscript. 

mt., mount; mountain. 

N., north; northern. 

N. T., Now Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament. 

02 ., ounce(s). 
par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary. 

pop., populaUon. 

prfn., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., province; provincial. 

pub., published; publication 

q. v. , which see. 

R., riv., river. 

r. b- right bank. 

Rom., Roman. 

R.V., Revised Version. 

5., south; southern, 
see., second(s). 
sev., several. 

Sp- Spanish. 

sp. gr- specific gravity 

sq. m., square mlle(s). 
temp., temporature. 
ter., territory. 

tn., t o w n. 

trans— translated; translation. 

trib., tributary. 

univ., university. 

urb., urban. 

vil., village. 

vol., volume. 

W., west; western 
Wm.. William, 
yd., yard. 


The article Abbreviations contains a list of those in general use. 
See also Abbreviation (music) and Elements (chemical symbols). 
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Jester, or Gestour, literally, a kind of up the constitutions of tho Society with 
minstrel or professional reciter of roman- his companions he used tho greatest caro 
ces, ' gestos * (Lat. oeata) or legendary and deliberation, with tho result that they 
tales. Later * geste * became a synonym have undergone little change siqce thoy 
for a witty tale or clover sally, and gesto nr were finally adopted in 1558. Tn tho 
meant a clownish wit. merry -androw, or training of a Jesuit, soon after his novi- 
buffoon kept by great people for their tiate begins, thirty flays are spent in 
amusement, in imitation of the king's meditation on the Spiritual Uxcrcises, a 
‘ court-fool.* This custom dates from manual which the founder himself coin- 
very early times. Court Js. probably posed; they are a s>stcmatio prosen ta- 
existed in England In Saxon times, tion of t ho truths of religion, arranged so 
Hitard, fool of Edmund Ironside ( d . c. as to appeal both to the head ami tho 
1010), being one of the oorliest known, heart, and so to strengthen tho will of 
Coles, fool of Win. 1., Will Somers, fool of the student and purify his motives In sub- 
Henry VIIL, and Archie Armstrong, fool mission to God and love of Christ. The 
of James I., are all famous characters. In novitiate lasts two years, and then simple 
France, Tliftvenin de St. Leger (fourteenth vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
century), Cialllet and Triboulet (fifteenth- nro taken. Those who are to be priests 
sixteenth century), and Chicot (sixteenth then do two or three years of philosophy, 
century) ore well known. As a court in- live ycar-> teaching in one of the Society's 
stitution fools did not apparently outlive schools four yours of theology, and, otter 
tho Commonwealth In Kugland. Dicky an interval of several years they have 
Pierce, tho l.**t vil.ate fool, attached to another year of probation (tertlauship). 
Lord Suffolk's household, died in 1728. Alter tho thirvi year of theology the 
Court-fools are mentioned in the Sanskrit scholastic is ordained priest. The normal 
Ilamauana : Philip of Macedou, Attila, period of training is thus about thirteou 
Haroun-al-Raschid, and Montezuma all years. Not all J. proceed to solemn pro- 
owned fools, and they flourished especially Session, which iuvolves a fourth vow, of 
in tho Middle Ages. The majoritv of pro- special obedience to tho Pope to go on 
fessional Js. were by no moans half-witted, missions. The secular and menial offices 
at least i*>t in later tlineH, but merely of the Society are done by lay brothers, 
assumed the cloak of folly which allowed culled temporal coadjutors, who also are 
of considerable licence of speech and be- hound by the three vows. There are no 
haviour. The traditional dress consists * secret Josuils.' The general is elected 
of parti -coloured garments, a fool’s cap or by the general congregation. In which each 
hood with cockscomb, ass’s ears, and bells, prov. 1 h ivprov'nted by the prov. aud two 
the sceptre (bauble or ‘ maroLLo ’), and elected fathers. He holds office for life, 
a large collar. Sec F. Douce, Illustrations and Is adviced by a council of six assistants 
of Shakespeare, 183S) ; J. Doran, Histnru of of various nationalities, whose rerow* 
(Jvurl- b'ools, 1858; A. F. Nick, Uic HoJ- men dat ions, however, he is at liberty to 
uwl Volksnarren, 1 8<U ; E. K. Chambers, disregard. The general commits tho ad- 
Mediceval Staue % JU03. ministration of the sew pro**, to chosen 

Jesuits’ Bark, see Cinchona; Phucr- representatives, called provincials, and 
vian h \kk. ho also appoints the eh lei superiors of all 

Jesuit’s Drops, see Fkiah'm JIalswt, novitiates, colleges, am! professed houses 
Jesuits, The. Popular name for tho or residences. A great deal of power is 
Society or Company of Jesus, a religious thus concentrated in the bauds of the one 
order of the Worn. Catholic Church, man; but lie mriuot change l he con- 
founded in 1531 bv Ignatius Loyola ('/.»’.). Htitutions. 

The first object of t lie founder was work r lho main novelty of the new order 
in the llolv Land, but tho journey tint her lay In its abandonment of the dally choir 
waa made ini possible by the Turkish war, office obligatory on all the older orders 
and «o the Spaniard renounced his llrst and also hi complete cent nil mtlon. Thu 
and cherished dream, and offered the scr- it attained a flexibility hitherto unknown, 
vicca of his band to the pope in any which soon math* itself felt in the Couuter- 
eapacltv, but especially as missionaries. Reformation, of which the J. were the 
At this ‘time tho prestige und authority of protagonists. Tho order spread rapidly 
the Papacy wore gravely imperilled by the over Italy, Spain, Portugal. France, Gor- 
rapid secoHsion of Protestaut or Reformed many, the Netherlands, and sent subjects 
churclios, and In tiffs way Loyola came to to England aud Russia. In England its 
be Ultimately associated with wliat Is foothold was always Insecure, owing to 
called the Counter- Reformation. In 1540 the penal laws against all Catholic priests, 
he obtained tho sanction of Pope Paul III. Its hist, may bo divided intu three periods 
for the new rule of the Society of Jesus, namely, the rise, the suppression, and the 
and at Homo in the following year was restoration. In his work of building up 
elected as the llrst of its gonorals. the .Society and disseminating the now 

Loyola waa a man of indonll table will ideas and methods, Loyola was agisted 
and forceful personality, and in drawing by a baud of eager disciples, including 

E.E. 8 
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James Lainez, Francis Xavier, Nicholas 
Bobadilla, and Francis Borgia, among his 
own countrymen: Simon Rodriguez, a 
Portuguese, and Peter le Fdvre, a native 
of Savoy. So successful was their work 
that on the celebration of its first centen- 
ary the order counted 13,112 members, 
dispersed over thirty -two prove. More- 
over, Jesuit missionaries were sent to all 
corners of the earth, and wherever thoy 
went they carried with them learning and 
culture, besides the spiritual message of 
their Church. Thus they sent missions 
to China and Japan, Brazil and the Port- 
uguese settlements in India, the Philip- 
pine Is., California, and Abyssinia, and 
not seldom suffered martyrdom. Their 
missions in Paraguay were particularly 
successful and have earned the praise of 
historians of all shades of opinion. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
the J. were unpopular with all tho sove- 
reigns of Europe, and Portugal sup- 
pressed tho J. by a royal decree in 1759; 
France and Spain soon followed her 
example. Finally, Pope Clement XIV 7 ., 
under pressure from tho Bourbons and 
other sovereigns, and hoping thereby to 
gain their goodwill, issued his brief 
JJominus ac Itedemptor Xostcr, by which 
the Society was suppressed throughout 
tho world (1773) ; but it was not enforced 
by Catherine tho Groat in Russia, where 
tho Society continued its activities. At 
this time there were 61 novitiates, 176 
seminaries, 609 colleges, 359 residences 
and professed houses, and 275 missions in 
heathen countries ; the membership was 
estimated at 22,500. The suppression, 
however, was only temporary; in 1814 
Pope Pius VII. restored the J. e\ crj where, 
after having approved them locally in 
Russia (1801) and Naples (1804). The 
Society has never regained its former 
political influence, but its spliero of reli- 
gious influence is greater than ever. To- 
day only in Switzerlafid are the J. form- 
allj and by name forbidden to have 
estahs. In Englund they worked in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries under 
the shadow of tho penal laws which im- 
posed death on all Catholic priests. Since 
these were relaxed and all religious com- 
munities were tolerated they have cstab. 
sev. houses — including Beaumont College 
(Old Windsor) and Stouyhurst College 
(Lancs.). Tho whole order numbers 
about 20,000, with 900 in England. 

The causes which led to their universal 
expulsion In the eighteenth centurv were 
the activities of the Jansenlsts and other 
cccles. opponents, and to tho civil powers, 
for their power and influence in new and 
distant lands {e.g. 8. America) embroiled 
them In politics. And, moreover, tho 
doctrine that the pope Is Christ’s vicar on 
earth, and therefore that the first duty of 
the true Catholic is complete obedience to 
his word in spiritual matters, was im- 
properly stretched by some J. (and others) 
Into tho temporal domain. The lawful- 
ness of tyrannicide was formally taught 
by only one Jesuit of eminence, Mariana, 
and so to teach was forbidden to members 
of tbe Society under severe penalties from 
about 1600. But from it arose their 


actual or suspected complicity in a num- 
ber of conspiracies and plots. .They were 
believed to have had a hand in the Gun- 
powder Plot, in the formation of the Llguo 
de Guise, in the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and in the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years* war. It is clear that the govs, of 
Europe looked on the J. as a monace to 
tho state ; in particular, sovereigns were 
frightened by Jesuit opposition to the 
new-fangled doctrine of the * divine right 
of kings.* Obedionce was always a cardinal 
virtue of the J. ; throughout every grade 
of tho Society the word of a superior is 
law in all matters that aro not sinful. 
The resulting solidarity of the body made 
it a further object of fear and suspicion to 
kings and to many lesser people, while its 
skill in casuistry was the chief ground of 
attack in Pascal’s IMtres Provinciates 
(1822). And a certain tendency among 
some J. to use worldly and Intellectual, 
rather than purely spiritual means of 
compassing a worthy end earned much 
dislike for them. It became a common 
impression that the J. taught that * the 
end justifies tho means,* though it is en- 
tirely unproved that any J. ever did bo. 
Tho Society had no official connection 
with the Sp. (or other) Inquisition, and 
in some places {e.g., Paraguay) definitely 
opposed it. The self-devotion, enthusi- 
asm, and, above all, the zeal for thorough 
and scientific education which members 
of the Society have continued for cen- 
turies to show cannot fail to impress the 
student, not only of hlHt., but of the more 
intimate field of human psychology, and 
to secure some measure of sincere admira- 
tion. Both tho scientific works of its 
members and their conduct of boys* 
schools have been a very definite contri- 
bution to the world's intellectual progress. 
See Rules of the Society of Jesus, 1863 ; F. 
Parkman, The Jesuits in Earth America , 

1 868 ; T. Griesingor, History of the 
Jesuits, 1872 : E. Taunton, History of the 
Jesvitsin England, 1901 ; T. J. Campbell, 
The Jesuits, 1534-1921, 1923 ; La Forge, 
7 he Jesuits in Modern Times, 1928 ; 
Goodier, The Jesuits, 1928 ; Broderick. 
The origin of the Jesuits, 1940, and The 
Progress of the Jesuits, 1946 ; M. P. Har- 
ney, The Jesuits in History, 1941. Also, 
bibliography of IciNATiita Loyola ( q.v .). 

Jesuit Style, see Bakoquk. 

Jesus Christ. Our knowledge of the lifo 
of Christ depends entirely upon the can- 
onical books of tho BIhlo. References to 
Jesus in non-Christian historical literature 
of ttie first centuries are rare, and the 
chief of tliese, those of Philo and Josephus, 
have probably undergone Christian inter- 
polation. Generally, however, the profane 
historians of tho period show complete 
ignorance of the life of Christ. Tho 
apocryphal gospels which have come down 
to us consist of ridiculous legends without 
even the excuse of verisimilitude for their 
existence. Not a single fbet with refer- 
ence to tbe life of Jesus can be gained from 
them. N or does tho rest of early Christian 
literature furnish us with any certain 
knowledge* beyond that which has re- 
ceived the imprimatur of the centuries. 
Turning, then, to the pages of the N.T., it 
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Is in the epistles of St. Paul that we find 
the earliest references to the events of 
Christ’s life. The references are inci- 
dental, being introduced on account of the 
lessons that may be drawn from tho 
events referred to, rather than from any 
desire to insist upon the facts themselves. 
The Gospels were not composed as bio- 
graphies, and no suggestion of a historical 
portrait of His appearance has ever been 
known. The earliest representations are 
purely symbolic. The earthly life of 
Jesus seemed then of less moment than 
the risen and ascended life in which all 
His members were sharing. It was not 
until certain heresies arose denying tho 
true humanity of the Christ that the 
necessity for narratives of His life became 
clear. Evoii then nothing in the way of 
an ordered biography was produced. Ac- 
cording to most modern Protestant 
authorities the first of the Gospels in point 
of date is that of St. Mark. Moderate 
criticism, which will be followed in this 
article, is willing to admit the Marcan 
authorship, and dates the Gospel shortly 
before the year a.d. 70 ; Dr. Adolf Hnr- 
nack places it between 65 and 70. The 
Marcan narrative is the most vivid and 
shows fewer signs of religious decorum 
than do the latex works. St. Murk, for 
instance, tells us of Christ’s anger, com- 
passion, and satisfaction, on more than 
one occasion, also of actions such as Ills 

f roaning, embracing, and falling down, 
f we compare the parallel passages in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke we Bhall find that 
almost all of these are absent, with the 
notable exception of the agony. It is 
usual to follow the Marcan narrative, 
moreover, in regard to the chronology, as 
it is apparently loss artificial than tho 
others. It is now generally considered 
that tho compilers of the First and Third 
Gospels made nse of St. Mark's Gospel, 
and also of another source (generally 
spoken of as Q) which they had In com- 
mon. St. Luke la accepted as the author 
of the Gospel which boars his name, and 
which is dated shortly after the year 
a.d. 70. Dr. Adolf von Harnock places it 
somewhat later, between 78 and 93. The 
question of the uuthorship and date of St. 
Matthew's Gospel is far more difficult, and 
no definite conclusions havo yet been 
reached. Dr. Harnack dates It probably 
between 70 and 75. Tho last Gospel (see 
Gospel According to St. John) is ob- 
viously written from an entirely different 
point of view from that of the other 
gospels (called 4 synoptic * because they 
give a similar view of Christ's life) and 
stands on a different plane. It appears 
to have been intended rather to supple- 
ment the other Gospels by giving informa- 
tion on Christ's work in Jerusalem, not 
recorded by them, and hence, except 
for two miracles and an account of the 
Passion, has little common ground with 
the others. Any attempt to appreciate 
its importance would be out of place hero. 
St. Mark plunges immediately Into the 
preparation for tho ministry he is about 
to deal with, after the proclamation of his 
subject, 4 the gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God.* First John the Baptist is 
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introduced, and we hear his preaehing of 
repentance and the warning of one who 
will follow him. Then Jesus comes from 
Nazareth ; we boar His words, we see His 
actions. At first He is welcomed as a 
prophet, but soon His uncompromising 
propaganda of reform and His resolute 
attack on, formalism brings suspicion and 
irritation. Then the political situation 
Is gradually revealed, and we see how step 
by step, with eyes wide opon, the great 
Teacher goes voluntarily to death — a 
death followed, however, by the supreme 
miracle of tho resurrection, on which His 
Church was founded. It will be immedi- 
ately noted how limited is the scope of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, but some explanation of 
this is furnished by tbo passage in the Acts 
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which stated the requirements in candi- 
dates for tho place in tLe apostolic band 
rendered vacant by the death of Judas 
Iscariot. Only those wore eligible 4 which 
have companied with us all the time that 
the Lord Jesus went in and went out 
among us, beginning from the baptism or 
John unto the day that Ho was received 
up from us, of these must one become a 
witness with us of His resurrection.* It 
will be seen that this period corresponds 
almost exactly with that covered by St. 
Mark's Gospel, and may well have been 
the substance of what an Apostle bad to 
expound. Botli the other synoptic evan- 
gelists felt that some information on the 
earlier life of our Lord was necessary, and 
tradition tells us that St. Luke's informa- 
tion was gathered from the Blessed Virgin 
herself. This renders possible a sketch 
of the life of Jesus as the Gospels tell it. 

In the City of Nazareth in Galilee thoro 
lived a virgin named Mary, espoused to 
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Joseph, the carpenter, a righteous man of 
the family of David. To Iter came tho 
Angol Gabriel with tho message that she 
should conceive by the power of the Holy 
Ghost and not in the ordinary course of 
uature, and should bring forth a sou Jesus, 
who should bo called the Sou of God. In 
duo course this miracle cam© to pass, and 
Joseph was assured by a vision of his wife's 
great work. But as tho time for tho birth 
of the child drew near It became necessary 
for Joseph aud Mary to travel to Bethle- 
hem in Juchra, and here, in a stable, the 
child Jesus was born, and to Him came 
shepherds and Magi offering their worship. 
The visit of the Magi brought danger in Its 
train, and almost immediately It became 
necessary for the Holy Family, after the 
circumcision of tho Child, to tiec into 
Egypt. Her© they remained until the 
death of Herod, when they returned and 
dwelt at Nazareth. It iH not v cry easy to 
date All these events, but there is now 
general agreement that the popular chron- 
ology places the Nativity four years too 
late, and that tho birth of Christ actually 
took place nt least four years before that 
from which we date the commencement of 
the Christian era. Tho dogma of the 
Virgin Birth has naturally been a source 
of attack on the Christian faith from tho 
beginning. It was etirly denied hv tin* 
Gnostic heretics, but tho Church then, as 
always, upheld this Mtol truth. Those 
who deny the a priori possibility of mira- 
cles are, of course, unable to accept it, but 
the Church shows no Inclination to insist 
less on them. The mystery of the incar- 
nation, clearly fofrM* tho very foundation 
of tho belief in Christ's divinity. Only 
one other incident of Christ's childhood is 
told us, this again by St. Buko, the story 
of the finding of the boy Jesus in the 
Temple, listening to the instruction of the 
doctors. It is especially valuable because 
it testifies so clearb to tho true Immunity 
of the Christ, width has often been ob- 
scured by those anxious to lay atrt^s on 
tho truth of Ilis divinity. 

The apocryphal gospels show none of 
the delicate reticence of the cuuntucul 
books. A certain number of them. Mich 
as the !*rot< conoet ion and the Go sptl of the 
Infancy /, dc*ul with the earlier pints of 
Chrldt’b life, but the incidents avoided 
there are fantaM ic. Except tor the .single 
incidents referred to it Inn e, the canonical 
gospels pM*s,erve complete silence ds to the 
life of Jtsus at Nazareth. But from the 
reference which the men of Nazareth make 
to Him wneii lie visits them in liis 
ministry, ‘ Is not tin** tho carpenter 1 * wo 
may gather that dining these \earn lie 
quietly pursued th*‘ trade of Joseph. 
Then, after years spent In obscurity aud 
humble labour, conn >, Christ's brio! period 
of puhlio ministry, Its exact length Is 
uncertain. From the synoptic gospels we 
should gather that tho minis try was al- 
most entirely in Galihc, and tuat it lasted 
only one year. Hut the last Gospel re- 
lates only events which occurred in J adieu, 
aud speaks of throe Passovers spent there. 
The beginning of tbo ministry of Jesus Is 
closely connected with the preaching of 
John the Baptist. Jesus came to him for 
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baptism, as did those others whom his 
preaching had moved to repentanoe, and 
the Gospels are agroed that John bore 
witness of Jesus, of whom he declared 
himself to be merely tho forerunner. The 
fact that Jesus caine so far to seek, the 
baptism of John seems to show that He 
had a close connection with John's work, 
and that It was as his successor that He 
would moke His entry into public life. 
We do not know how long Jesus remained 
in the deserts of the lower Jordan, but 
during this period occurred the Tempta- 
tion, when He was * driven of the Spirit 
into the wilderness.' After this period of 
strong spiritual trial and, says St. Mark, 
' after that John was delivered up,' i.e. 
thrown into prison by Herod, Jesus re- 
turned to Galilee, where His public minis- 
try began. We hear of only one visit, and 
that an unsuccessful one, to His native 
city of Nazareth. Capernaum, called in 
Matt. ix. 1 4 His own city,’ seems to have 
been the city to which Ho most frequently 
returned. His ministry may well be 
divided into two kinds : a public ministry 
of preaching to the people, and the private 
work of teaching Hi* disciples. The 
public ministry was nt tirst carried out b> 
teaching in tbo synagogue. This begin- 
ning of the preaching ministry was follow - 
cd b\ a tour through Galileo. Ho faros we 
can saj, no one of the addresses delivered 
by Jesus in the synagogue has been re- 
ported, and certainly none Is given in its 
setting. But St. Luke gives us the text 
of the address at Nazareth from the pro- 
phet Isuiah, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because He anointed me to 
preach good tilling-, to the poor : He hath 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
and recovering ol sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised,' aud he 
goes on to sin Hint Jesus begun His ad- 
dress with the words, 4 To-day hath this 
scripture been iullillcd in your ears ' 
(Luke IV, till. From tlik it may be 
gutlicied that the promised kingdom of 
God \v«w tho main theme of Christ's dis- 
course, and thul He spoke us lien ring good 
news and not as proclaiming u judgineut, 
though tin* noli* ol warning i \er appears. 
Two thing* were required in those who 
heard Him — icpentnneo and faith. Very 
particular! v, too, was Christ's message 
addressed to the lower ela*M s ol Palestine. 
No one ea-uallv tending the Gospels can 
fail to be strut k b\ the continual references 
to publicans and Mnners, and this aspect of 
1 he Lord's pleaching may well be summed 
up in His own words, which appear in all 
three of tho synoptic gospels, 4 1 carno not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.’ 

Though even where throughout the 
Gospels w'o see tho tender love and sym- 
pathy of Christ for all J hat is good in man, 
it is easy at tho present day to overlook 
the ascetic side. In tills there was no 
shadow of a compromise : 4 If any man 
will come alter Me, lot him take up his 
cross and follow Me.' Tho method of 
teaching of which Jesus vuado use in His 
public propelling wtus the common K. one 
— by means of parables. St. Mark says 
that 1 with many such parables spake He 
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the word unto them, as they were able to away as a late excrescence. The attack 
hear It : and without a parable spake He on the credibility of miracles hue come 
not unto them * (Iv. 34), Large numbers during the last few centuries from many 
of the parables of Jesus are collected In the different quarters, and is based on an a 
synoptic gospels, and all are of a homely priori disbelief In their possibility, rather 
kind, likely to be appreciated by people than an examination of the scriptural 
of all classes. No loss Important, how* story. There may possibly be methods 
ever, than our Lord's public preaching of scientifically explaining the way in 
ministry, the apparent success of which, which Christ’s healing work was per- 
if we may judge from the parable of the formed, but certainly this has not been 
Sower and the preceding discourse, was done yet, and would not explain how 
very slight, was the work of instructing Christ could have possessed such scientific 
his disciplos. The importance of this side knowledge by his ordinary human powers, 
of Christ's teaching work is shown, too, by Christ's attitude towards the religious 
the antithesis continually presented bo* leaders of His time was almost entirely 
tween the disciples and the multitudes, one of condemnation. The aim of these 
In St. Mark's Gospel we see this anti- leaders was to secure a uniform obser* 
thesis most clearly of all, and we see also vanre of external rites, to secure the 
tho succession of attempts which Jesus carrying out of tho letter of tho law oven 
makos to secure the requisite time and if the spirit had to he sacrificed. It ih 
quiet for instructing Iljs disciples. As easy to misunderstand the point of 
the opposition of the religious authorities Christ's judgmont on them. He did not 
became more and more docidod, Jesus teach that they should bo disregarded, 
appears to have withdrawn more and more What they commanded was to be ob- 
from public life in order to devote Him* served and done, but their actions were 
self to this other w T ork. It is possible that not to bo imitated. Here, again, iu the 
the excursion into Tyre and Sid on and the question of tho observance of the law, 
still more noteworthy expedition to they are blamed not ho much for their 
Caesarea Philippi, which was the occasion care of minute details os because they 
of St, Peter’s f /Session of Him as tho hypocritically allowed this care to usurp 
Messiah and as son of God, were prompted the care of weightier matters. Against 
by a desire to avoid His powerful enemies, one particular point in the Pharisaic 
Tbe slow journey down to Jerusalem for formalism, the strict observance of the 
the last Passover was also engaged chiefiy Sahhatli day, Christ scorns to have de- 
m instruction, chiefly on tlio subject of liberatoly carried on a campaign, and it 
His rapidly approaching death, of which was His action in this respect that pre- 
the disciples still seemed completely ig- cipitatcd the conspiracy of tho Pharisees 
norant. The depth of tho tragedy ot tills and chief priests against Him. Tbe sum- 
ignorance, ami the surest Bigu of their ining up of Christ's teaching on this sub- 
failure to rise a s yet to the heights whither joct, the words, 4 The Sabbath was made 
their Master called them, is shown well in for man and not man for tho Sabbath * 
St. Mark’s vivid narrative. (Mark ii. 27), may l>e taken as the essence 

Closely connected with our Lord's of His whole teaching with regard U> ex- 
teaohlng work was His ministry of healing, terual observances. An equally sweeping 
and this comes into prominence at tho generalisation is that with reference to 
beginning of the Galilean ministry with the many washings, 4 there is nothing from 
tho casting out of an unclean spirit, and without the man, that going into him can 
St. Mark's account shows that it was the defile him : but the things which proceed 
miracle rather than the teaching that first out of tho man are those ihafc defile the 
struck them and brought with it a sense of man ' (Mark vii. 15). 
power. Almost immediately afterwards So the loaders of tho ivfigious world 
we read how this work of healing was took council with the Herodians (those 
carried on even more widely in tho dint. Jews who formed a political party In sup- 
round, when thoy had retired to port of the Idumean Herod) against Jesus, 
Simon's house : 4 At oven, when the sun how thoy might put Hun to death. A 
did set, they brought unto Him all that week before this, Jesus entered Jerusalem 
were siok and them that were possessed in triumph, as all tliree evangelists tell us, 
with devils. And all the city was gathered and thus, according to St. Matthew, a 
together at the door. And he healed Messiauio prophecy was fulfilled. The 
many that were siok with divers diseases enthusiasm of the people on this occasion 
and cast out many devils’ (i. .12-34). still further infuriated the religious leaders 
Those are but a few of the numerous and His immediate death was resolved on. 
miracles recorded lu the Gospols. Often, Tho week that lollowed was crowded with 
we have a large number of miracles dis- incidents. The nights were spent at 
posed of in a group. On other occasions Betliauy and each day the little party 
we have a more or less complete account, went into Jerusalem. On the evening be- 
when certain peculiar circumstances or fore the Passion occurs tho Last Supper, 
some discourse attached to the miracle the mystic feast of which the actions nave 
render it more noteworthy. Thus we been repeated by all Christian com muni- 
have the large class of miracles spoken of ties from that time till the present day in 
as casting out devils, where emphasis is accordant o with Christ's command to do 
laid upon the recognition of Jesus by the this in remembrance of Him. Then 
evil spirits, and His frequent command of follows the Agony in the Garden, and thus 
silence. All these miracles are closely eon- begins the story of the Passion. This 
neoted with the main narrative, and It is story Is narrated at considerable length by 
hardly reasonable to try to explain them each of the four ovangeUsta, and though 
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thero are certain notable differences, es- Bible, edited by A. Naime, Sir A. T. 
pecially in the account given by St. John, Qulller-Couch and T. R. Glover, 1928 ; 
there is agreement In the main outliqe. Bishop Chas. Gore, Jesus of Nazareth . 
All are agreed that it was bvthe treachery 1929 ; James Moffat t, Everyman's Life of 
of Jndas Iscariot, one of His own most Jesus, 1930 ; G. Cook, The Light of the 
intimate followers, that Jesus was be- World, 1949. 

trayed, and that then He was tried in Catholic : H. Didon, Jesus Christ 
great haste. Before the Rom. governor it (trans.), 1896 : Fouard, Christ the Son of 
was the political aspect of the Messianio God, 1905 ; Filhon, Life of Christ (trans.), 
claim that was used against Him, and 1928 ; A. Goodior, Public Life of Our 
ultimately His condemnation was secured. Lord Jesus Christ, 1930 ; J. Lobreton, 
Meanwhile, all the twelve had forsaken The Life and Teaching of Christ, 1934, 
Him and fled, while Peter, the chief of the and especially : J. Lagrange, The Gospel of 
disciples, hod actually denied his Master. Jesus Christ (trans.), 1938. 

The crucifixion must take place in haste, Jesus College, Cambridge, lies apart 
and the Christ Is hurried to the hill called from, and to the N.E. of, most of the col- 
Golgotha. But He is loo weak from ox- legos of the unft . It was founded in 
haustlon to bear His own cross, and in this 1496 by John Alcock, Bishop of Ely. 
ne is aided by Simon of Cyrene. At Gol- ItH site was previously occupied by a 
gotha He is crucified, bearing over Him Benedictine nunnery dedicated to St. 
the title King of the Jetrs, Radogund. The name first givon to the 

Finally the Evangelists conclude with college was ■ The most blessed Virgin 
an account of the burial, in a tomb Mary, St. Jolrn tbe Evangelist, and the 
guarded by Pilatcs* soldiers ; then on the glorious Virgin Saint Radegund,’ but the 
third day he rose again and they narrate founder intended it to he known as J. G. 
the incidents of their life with Him. It Is Ho provided for a master and six fellows, 
not the place here to enter into discussion but the foundation now consists of a 
of the dootrine of Atonement (q.r.), but it master and sixteen fellows, with twenty 
is necessary to point out that the work of scholarships or more. There are sev. 
Christ can hardly in any sense be said to other scholarships confined to the sons of 
have ended with the Crucifixion. Did wo the episcopalian clergy. Architecturally, 
end the life of Christ at this point it would Jesus i« one of the most interesting col- 
be a record of failure rather than of vie- legos in Cambridge, for Alcock rotained. 
tory that we should have narrated, and and there still remains, a considerable 
the world would he left with no alternative pait of the old buildings of the nunnery, 
but the most extreme pessimism. In a The tower is retained ; the bulk of the 
sense it would be true to call the earthly building is Early Eng., but there are 
life of Jesus only a beginning. St Luke Norman traces. The most famous name 
for example, at the beginning of the Acts connected with the place is that of Cran- 
of the Apostles, speaks of his former treat- mer. The college colours are red and 
ise as being concerned with all that Jesus black. 

began both to do and to teach until the Jesus College, Ox'ord. Tills college has 
time that He was taken up. In this sense, always had an interesting connection with 
the story of the life of Christ is still con- Wales. Queen Elizabeth was its found- 
t inning, as Ho still works in His Church, ress in its charier of 1571, but Hugh ap 
That tbe whole key tb the Gospels lies in Bice (Price), a native of Brecon, endowed 
thb narration that the third day Christ It. The original foundation was for a 
roso again from the dead, and that in this principal, eight follows, and eight scholars. 
He Is but the first of mankind. It was tlio It now consists of a principal and not less 
gospel of the Resurrection that the that eight or more than fouitcen fellowB, 
apostles went forth preaching as the Acts and there are twenty -four foundation 
and the Epistles abundantly testify. scholarships, besides others and exhibi- 

Complete bibliography is impossible, tions, mainly on the foundation of 
The Gospels themselves must ever form Edmund Moyricko, a native of MerJoneth- 
tho ground -work and centre of any at- shire, who entered tho collego in 1656, and 
tempt to write the life of Christ. Tatian's was a fellow in 1662. The college faces 
Diatessaron was the first attempt to form TurJ Street ; the front is a reconstruction 
a harmony of the four, and many such of 1856. The chapel dates from 1621, the 
have been made since. Apart from such hall from about tho 6ame time, and the 
harmonies the first life of Christ is tho Vita library from 1677. The college colours 
Christi of St. Bona\cntura. Tho life of are green with white edges. 

Christ by Renan (1803) is the work of a Jesus Siraoh, sec Ecclesiahticus. 
sceptic and unbeliever. Among the works Jet, kind of lignite or anthracite, which 
of believers, see : can be easily cut and carved, and takes a 

Protestant : Dean Farrar, IAfe of fine polish. It probably takes its name 
Christ, 1874 ; T. R. Glover, The Jesus of from Oasgas, in Lycla, where, according 
History (Student Christian Movement), to Pliny, a similar substance was found. 
1921 ; T. H. Robinson, St. Mark's Life of J. was used iu Britain for ornaments from 
Jesus , 1922 ; Rufus M. Jones, The Boy prehistorio times. Necklaces, beads, but- 
Jesus and His Companions, 1922 ; G. R.H. tons, etc., of the Beaker period of the 
Shafto, The Stories of the Kingdom (A Bronze Age, of tho Neolithic period, and 
study of the parables of Jesus), 1923 ; J. of the Early Iron Ago are known, and 
Middleton Murry, The IAfe of Jesus, Caius Julius Solinus (third century) 
1926 ; J. Paterson Smyth, A People's alludes to the abundance of J. in Britain. 
IAfe of Christ, 1926, 1949 ; B. Barton, The Caedmon, too, refers to tho J. It was 
Man Nobody Knows, 1927 ; The Children's probably obtained from the coast of 
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Yorkshire and especially Whitby, where 
the finest quality is still found. It is also 
imported from Spain, but Hp. J. is gener- 
ally loss hard and lustrous than that 
found at Whitby. It is found, too. In 
the dept, of Aude In Franco, and in the 
Lias of W tirttomberg, and is known in 
many localities of the IT.S.A. It is 
chiefly used for mourning ornaments, but 
imitations occur in vulcanite and in glass. 

Jethou, one of the Channel Is., subject 
to Gucrnyey. It 1 h an infertile, granite is. 
1 ra. in circumference, separated from 
Hcrm by a narrow channel. 

Jeton, or Jetton, round piece of metal 
or ivory, which was formerly used in card 
games for counting, as well as a pass to the 
gaming tables. 

Jet Propulsion, form of motive power 
particularly applied to aircraft, by means 
of reaction to tho mass of air ejected at 


Aug. 27, 1939. After tho first successes 
other Arms In Britain and Germany were 
given instructions to develop J. 1*. engines 
and by the end of the war many existed 
in both countries ; tho Gcrs. were the 
first to put jet aircraft into service, but 
the engines were much less reliable than 
Brit, typofl. Development in France was 
started by Bateau before the war, but was 
delayed by the occupation ; while In the 
U.S.A. work was not started until 1911, 
when a Whittle engine and complete 
drawings were flown across the Atlantic. 

Ignoring the mechanics of tho different 
systems (see Akro-Enuives) J.R works on 
tho principle of taking air into the engine, 
compressing it and reducing its velocity 
to a sjicod suitable for combustion, mixing 
witli fuel, burning and thereby expanding 
the mixture and increasing its kinetic 
energy, before finally ejecting it at high 
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puke jr.r propulsion 


Ihe original propulsive duct suggested by Rem* Lonn in 1913, 
whuh still expresses the basic pi mciplcs. although details vary. 

1. A11 stream due to motion. 5. Combustion chamber where the gases heat an 1 

2. Air intake. expand 

3. Diffusor to reduce air speed and increase 6 Outlet venturi where kmetic energy of ga- ^ 

pressure converted from pressure to velocity 

4. iuel inje< tors *». High -.peed propulsive jet of hot gases 


the rear of an engine. This form of pro- 
pulsion is a direct application of Newton’s 
third law of motion (to every action there 
is an oqual and opposite reaction, 7 . r.) 
and tho basic principles were flint stated 
by a Fr. engineer lten 6 Lorin, who pub. 
patents in 1913. Although not developed 
to practical use, the first design contained 
the essentials as practised to-day and tic* 
latest high-speed engine, the ram-jet (or 
athodyd) is exactly Hko the original simple 
design without working parts shown in the 
diagram. Efficient propulsion by jet re- 
action can only take place at bigli speeds 
and it was not uutil aircraft capable of 
more than 300 m.p.h. were developed that 
the system was of more than academic 
interest. 

In 1930 Whittle (then a K.A.F., cadet, 
now Air Commodore Sir Frank Whittle) 
had the idoa of using a gas turbine to pro- 
duce tho large air-flow necessary for J. I*, 
and he, with little support until 1937. 
worked on a seriw of engines, of which tho 
W.l eventually flew in tho Gloster E 
28/39 on May 14, 1941. Tho other 
pioneer work was done independently by 
the Ernst Helnkol firm in Germany, where 
experiments started in 1939 and tho first 
engine, the Heinkel S3W, was flown in 
the experimental He. 178 monopiano on 


speed. A It lirnigh t ho reaction is measured 
as pounds oi thrust, propulsion is not the 
result of tho jet pushing op tho surround- 
ing nir, it is purely a rate* ion to the es- 
caping jot. 100 per cent ei*l< iency occurs 
when the speed of the eng. 10 is equal to 
that of the air in the jet and tho measure 
of olficioncy of mi engine is given by tho 
difference in these velocities. 

At present any form of Jet engine is 
lighter for its power than any other, but 
it also has a higher fuel consumption. 
Effectiveness of the jet depends upon the 
initial air compression (present average Is 
about 4:1) and if a turbine engine is used 
many thousand horsepower from tho 
gases must he absorbed in the turbine 
driving the compressor, while with a ram- 
jet, where compression is the result of 
forward speed only. It mast be high enough 
to give the i intis! compression of 4 : 1 
before reasonable return of power for 
fuel expended can bo obtained. In both 
cases high air speeds (over 400 m.p.h. In 
tho first end over 000 m.p.h. in the second) 
are neceis- try, so that the high air resist- 
ance to the aircraft means large fuel con- 
sumption to provide the necessary power. 

Rockets (Q.r.) are J.P. engines which 
carry their own oxygen— either in the fuel, 
or separately in liquid form — and are 



Jette 

therefore independent of atmosphere for 
the air supply for com bastion. Rockets 
have been used success fully for missiles 
(Her. V.2 long range, A.A. and ground 
short range), for the propulsion of tighter 
and research aircraft, and are frequently 
used to assist the take-oft of heavily loaded 
aeroplanes. Characteristics are very high 
thrust for short periods. 

All forms of J. P. engine are simpler and 
lighter for tlielr power than other heat 
engines, but present lower thermal effi- 
ciency makes .1. P. unsuitable for long 
range, particularly since fuel economy 
cannot he attained by throttling, because 
at lower speeds the efficiency falls. The 
present trend to overcome this difficulty 
is to group the engines in an aircraft so 
that when air endurance is required one 
or mow engines can be stopped. Then, 
although the speed is reduced and the 
thermal efficiency falls, the actual fuel 
consumed is reduced. See also under 
Atcro -TO VGINKS. 

Jette, or Jetfe-Salnt-Pierre, tn. in Bel- 
gium ami N. W. suburb of Brussels. It Is 
engaged in agriculture and manufacture 
of chemicals, enamelled goods, chicory, 
train-oil, and cigarettes. Pop. 20,400. 

Jetsam, see Fj OTRAM. 

Jeunesse Dor6e, La, the gilded youth of 
a nation, that is to snj, the rich, un- 
mainod, fashionable young inen. 

Jever, old tn. in Oldenburg, Germany, 
was formerly the cap. of the Dutch prin- 
cipality of Friesland. Thief manufs. are 
woollen and leather goods ; tanning and 
dyeing are also carried on. Pop. about 
6000. 

Jevons, William Stanley <1835-82), 
Eng. economist and logician ; b. at Liver- 
pool. At fifteen he was sent to London 
to Univ. College . lie already believed 
that Important achievements os a thinker 
were possible to him. Whilst at ITniv. 
College, his favourite; subjects were t hem, 
and botany. He unexpectedly received 
the a&Mnershlp to the new mint in Aus- 
tralia ; he accepted the post because in 
financial need. He remained in Sydney 
for five venra. Tn 1859 he again eutcred 
Univ. College as a student, proceeding In 
course to the B.A. and M.A. degrees of 
the llniv. of London. Not loug after 
taking his M.A. degree, he was appointed 
tutor at Owens College, Manchester. In 
1866 ho was elected prof, of logic and 
mental and moral philosophy, and Cobden 

rof. of political economy there ; in 1870 

e exchanged the Owens professorship for 
the political economy chair in Univ. 
College, London; in 1880, owing to 111- 
healtn, ho resigned. Ho wrote a number 
of books on logic and political economy 
between 1864 and 1*80. His letters and 
jour, were ed. by hb wife and pub. 1880. 
See L. LJard in Lea Is widen* anglais (vl), 
1878 . 

Jew, The Wandering, legendary Jew 
who* for some insult offered to Christ at 
the time of His Pas ion, is doomed to 
wander eternally throughout the world. 
The story is of no antiquity and does nob 
appear at all in the E^ no reference being 
made to it even in the great work of Joan 
d’Ofitremeuse. The tradition varies con- 
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slderably, and no two versions agree as to 
the name of the Jew. The chronicle of 
St. Albans Abbey for 1228 tolls of the 
visit of an Armenian bishop who gave an 
account of the W. J. under the name of 
Kartaphilos. According to this version, 
bo was a door-keeper of the Judgment 
Hall, and as Jesus passed out be struok 
Him saying, * Go, Jesus, go on faster/ 
to which the Christ replied, ‘ I go, but 
thou slialt tarry till I come again/ Mat- 
thew Paris in 1228 continuing the same 
chronicle, tolls us that Kartaphilos was 
baptised by Ananias \mder the name of 
Joseph, and henceforth, at the end of 
every hundred years, falls into a trance 
from which he wakes to find himself at the 
age of thirty, the age at which he was 
when he struck Jesus. The * rhymed 
chronicle * of the W. J. was written in 
1212 by Philip Mouskes, afterwards 
bishop of Tonrnai. The version given bv 
Paul von Fitzen, bishop of Schleswig, In 
1517, has it that Jesus, overborne by tlio 
weight of His crosH, stopped to rest at the 
door of a cobbler, by name Ahasucrus, 
who pushed Him away saying * Away, 
with you ! Away * ; to which Jesus 
replied as in the version previously given 
In Ger. legend the W. J. is ossociuted with 
Johann Huttndaeus (or Bnltadaeus) who 
is alleged to have been seen in Antwerp 
in the thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries (Monzel, History oj German 
Poetry}. In Fr. legend he is called Lako- 
dlon or Ln queil cm (Mittoruacht, Dissert a- 
fio in Johan). The Fr. novelist Alex- 
andre Amoux in July 1931 issued a book, 
( ’ arnct de Houle du Juif Errant , in which 
the eternal wanderer tells some of hia sup- 
posed adventures in various ages and 
lands. In Eugene Suo’h Fr. novel Le Juif 
Errant (1815) the J«w is named Salat hiol, 
aR aLo in G. Croly’s novel Sal at hi el (1827). 
In both the course of tlio Jew is traced, 
but in neither is the Jew a figure of strong 
import, less indeed than in Southey’s 
poem 'The Curse of Kehama, where, how- 
ever, considerable violence is done to 
legend. 

Jewel, John (1522-71), Bishop of Salis- 
bury, b. at Herrynarbor, near Ilfracombe. 
He was educated at Barnstaple and Ox- 
ford, where ho became a lecturer. He 
defended the Eng. Church against Rome 
in his Apologia Ecrlemce Anglirance (1562). 
He spent some time abroad during Mary’s 
reign, but returned to England on the 
accession of Elizabeth and was made 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Jewellery, derived from the Fr. jouel, 
has in France two distinct branches con- 
cerned in the making of personal orna- 
ments. J., Bijouterie , the working of 
ornaments in gold, silver, or any other 
inetal, mineral, or material, often set with 
diamonds ; Jomllerie *' which is concerned 
in the making of mounts, with open backs, 
and setting therein fashioned precious 
stones, mainly diamonds. The making of 
J. is the oldest of the crafts, an ornament 
for the head probably being the first typo, 
or a necklet mode of almost any material, 
threaded berries, stones with natural holes, 
shells, bone, teeth, amber, Jot, etc., colour, 
as to-day, playing an Important part tn 
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the i rude c uuc i pii^m of oarl> man I 11 e 
thousand years htt\c t lajw il sinn the 
goldsmiths of Dr of tin Cli ildts s produced 
very delicate examples ot tht jewelhi s 
art, using prat ti< oily tlic bamc methods 
'is ait imploded to da\ Like later Ok 
and Lt install goldsmiths the\ relied il 
moat entiicly on gold foi t fleet Ihi 
consummate craftsmanship of thi*'© 
people as shown m the museums, in 
eluded wire and grain woik which Imp 
neve 1 lu t n equalled and ill licati lj pi uti d 
broad hinds eompoiahle to the admin d 
\l!lau(s( bm tUts of to day, but infinite h 
liner Imitation gems were used bj 
Jijgiptiun jcwvtlltrs two thousand lcms 
ago to give notes of colom, ind ghst* 
beads were also being made Dainty 
ueekliu ( s of gold 01 gold rapped stone 
beads wire made in Dr at least four thou 
sand years ago These would appear to 
ho the golden days ol J The coimuonist 
loims in fmgii unis* mcklfts, t u ting-* 
brooi lie** and Immlits iMtigei iiiut* 
like thi signal , shulft useful pm pose , 
men s nit k chains u< 10 signs of authoi it 3 , 
and reinum so to this day biac el« ts wi ic 
used for decorati>e and offtnshc as well 
as dehnsue purposes (Sold and silver 
enamelled and set with blight loloiued 
gem-stones distinguish Hy/antme, A -b , 
Medieval, and llena usance J.,na al-o that 
produced during the weak Gothic revival 
about 1810 ana, to some extent, in the 
incoeo p«i tod of thi Victorian cm To 
the opening up of the diamond mines m 
Golconda and Hy<|eiabad in tin si\en- 
loenth century may hi traced the greatest 
revolution which has taken placi in the 
design and making of J, Prior to this, 
diamonds were polished on their nature! 
faces, and the highest form of eutl mg w&b 
the * table cut * Then cmno the ‘ rose,* 
flat at the back, with small facets on the 
curved top, followed in 104! by the tarlle- 
en seize * lose,* which was methodically 
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cut with sixteen facets. The invention 
of what is termed tho * brilliant * by Vin- 
icnzio Peruzzi at the closing of the 
seventeenth century mado the greatest 
c hange, though slow, in the design and con- 
struction of J Joaillene began to super 
sedo Bijouterie, and the diamond definitely 
commenced its domination in the seven- 
ties of the nineteenth century. The dis- 
< overits of the great mines m S Africa 
greatly strengthened a growing fashion, 
the di imond (q v ) mounter became the 
more important factor, and the revolution 
betaine complete so far as the larger and 
finer pieces of J are concerned. Diamonds 
were first set into very slightly conven- 
tionalised fioial forms, the base of which 
was silver fronted gold Then another 
change took place, and platinum super 
‘-eded the lumpy and nob very rigid 
mount which was so easily affected by 
handling and atmosphere. Gradually de 
sign changed and from the naturalistic 
floral type grow J. with a flavour of tho 
Hi Tmissance, and ultimately the saner 
vogue we see to day In this diamonds 
and line coloured gem stones are used as 
definite units in a design, and not to fill 
an arc 1 without taking them seriously 
into consideration Meanwhile, tho art 
of the ongmal t>pe of jeweller had been 
kept alive from the end of the nineteenth 
century up to 192 r » by such men as Ren£ 
b ilique. Rent toy, and Georges bouquet 
lu 1 ranee, Hugo ^chafer m Germany, and 
Hi m\ Wilson m I ngliinil, who considcied 
urtibtie handling of main ml muio than 
its Jntnnsic %aiue 



PENDANT WORY B\ QUEEN MARY 
OP ENGLAND (1551-58) 

Tho painting of the queen, by Antonio Moro, in 
the Prado, At tdnd, shows her wearing this histone 
jewel The pearl was found in 1513 , and the pen 
dant was variously m the possession of Ferdinand 
V of Spam, Queen Mary, Napoleon III., and 
( 1931 ) the duchess of Aberoorn. It is known as 
* La Felegriaa * 



Jewish 10 Jews 

After the Paris exhibition of 1025, spread themselves over most of tho rest 
jewellers discarded nature as tho source of the world increased and multiplied, 
for design and drew their inspiration from there were soon only ‘a few thousand of 
geometrical motifs. This phase has then) loft in their former homeland. Thus 
passed, and present trend has returned to Jewish hist, for tho time being ceased to bo 
floral, bow, and ribbon motifs. Increas- that of Palestine and became that of the 
ing use of gold in form of coloured alloys, Dispersion (Diaspora), which, however, 
red, white, green, grey, with platinum, is really began long before tbo disaster of 
evident. Palladium, bocauso of its light- a.d. 135, large communities haviug al- 
ness, is being used. The prin. typos of out ready grown up in Babylonia, Egypt, 
in vogue are, besides the brilliant and rose, Syria, tho Yemen, and many other coun- 
the emerald or trap-cut, marquise, and in tries. 

particular, a lavish use of narrow root- The Babylonian J. had formed a sep- 
angular diamonds, called bagettes. when a rate community since tho time of tho 
small, and batons when somewhat larger. Exile, and had spread far and wido over 
An innovation dating from the Paris ex- the domains of the Pereiau Empire. These 
hibition of 1937 is * invisible ' setting, the J. were at first of little importance from 
massing of out gums without sign of the religious point of viow, hut their intel- 
the metal mount showing at all. The prin. leetual status was raised by tho nnrival 
centres in which J. is manufactured are of leading personalities of .Tudiva deported 
London — at one time Clcrkonw r ell was tho by Nebuchednezzar to Babylou in the 
oentre, but during the last quarter of a sixth century b.c. Babylonian J. were 
century tho industry has gradually mi- headed by tho ‘ Prince or the Captivity,’ 
grated to tho W. End — Birmingham, who claimed descent from the house of 
Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Berlin, Pforz- David, end lived in scmi-rcgnl stale. In 
hoim, and llanau. See C. J. Davenport, the same period and in tho centuries which 
Cantor lectures on the History of Personal followed, largo numbers of J. bed also 
Jewellery from Prehistoric Times, 1902 ; settled in Egypt, where they also formed 
H. Clifford Smith, Jewellery , 1909 ; G. P. military colonies for the defence of that 
Herbert Smith, Gemstones, 1912, 1949 ; country, Huch as Elephantine. In the later 
Joan Evans, Enylish Jewellery Jrorn 5th centurion they congregated at Alexandria. 
Century A.D. to 1800, 1921 : A. Solwyn, Mere had arisen the plulosopl dc schools of 
Retail Jewellers' Handbook , 1915; L. Hellenic Judaism such as that ot Philo 

Wiener, Handmade Jeu'elUry, 19 18. Judueus. It is,, indeed, higniticant that 

Jewish Autonomous Region (R.S.F.S.R.) the Egyptian J., unlike the founders 
see Birobidjan. of the Hasmouaoau (see Muh;abees) 

Jews. The early hist, of the Hobs, has State, did not resist ‘assimilation.* On 
been given in the article Israel, and here the contrary they became completely 
a sketch will be given of tho hist, of tho 4 Hcllonizcd,’ abandoning their anct. 
Jewish people from tho fall of Jerusalem in tongue for Gk. and adopting Gk. names. 
a.d. 70 until the present day. The fall of The Septuagint, tho earliest Gk. trails, of 
Jerusalem did not mean that the J. were tho Heb. was tlieir work. The J. had 
doomed. The J. rebelled again in a.d. also travelled far and wide throughout the 
115-117, this time in Babylonia, Egypt, W., and everywhere they had met with a 
Cyrenaica, and Cyprus (particularly in considerable measure of toleration. After 
the last two ters.) and in 132-135. The the fall of Jerusalem, the J. were left 
discontent and desperation of the J. of stunned under the catastrophe. The 
Judea, increased by the fact that Hadrian rally of Judaism is duo largely to Rabbau 
contemplated the estab. of a pagan city on Jocnanan bun Zaccai, considered as a 
tho site of Jerusalem, led to tho general disciple of HiIJcl, who, having escaped 
revolt in the year 132 under Bar Cochba from tho besieged city, obtained per- 
(tf.e.), supported by the Rabbi Akiba. He mission from Emperor Vespasian to make 
kept up the revolt for three years. The Jamnia (Jabneh) bis now centre. This 
rising was so successful that Romo deter- place then became the scat of a great 
mined to make a repetition impossible and, rabbinical academy, and of the recon - 
in a.d. 135, Jerusalem was destroyed and structed Sanhedrin. Here the study and 
its site ploughed up. Tho ter. of Jcru- development of tho Torah received a fresh 
salem was turned Into a Rom. colony impetus, and tho canon of Jewish sacred 
under the name of AElia Capitolina, and no scriptures was Anally settled by Rabbi 
J. was allowed eveu In its vicinity. The Akiba. For centuries the religious head 
name of Jerusalem was henceforth to be of the Jewish people was the president of 
obliterated from the mind of man. Many the Sanhedrin at Jamnia. The groat pro- 
of the pop. were put to death and many duct during tho first two hundred years of 
more carried off to slavery. From that Jewish scholarship is the Mishnah, a col- 
time Palestine steadily sank Into obscurity. lection of the results of tho study of tho 
Its diminished pop. dwindlod still further. Torah in Palestine and Babylonia, which 
The most violent methods were used by may be considered a cprpus of Jewish law. 
the Roms, to reduce the J., and all J. This was incorporated throe hundred years 
throughout the Empire shared in the later in the Talmud (q, v.). 
oppression. One of t he mo-t far-reach- It is gad to record that a period of year* 
ing effects of the Judeo-llom. wars, and of oppression began for Judaism with tho 
of the subsequent destruction of the accession of Constantine (after having ex- 
Jewish national centre, was the wide dis- tended to Christianity all the privileges 
pension of that people, which has re- and righto that hitherto paganism alone 
malned to this day one of its distinguish- hod enjoyed), though at first the statutes 
ing features. While the J. who had l directed against the J. aimed more at 
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restriction than at persecution. After 
tho div. of the empire, the J. in W. 
Europe wore deprived of the privileges 
granted them by previous emperors, and 
tho canons of the Church councils of 
the period throw much light on the way 
in which they wore regarded. They had 
a favourable period, however, under the 
Carlovlnglans. 

Meanwhile the spiritual leadership of 
Jewry passed into tho hands of Baby- 
lonian J. who showed piuch intellectual 
activity. In Cl 4, when Jerusalem fell 
into the hands of the Persians, tho J. 
entered the city with the conquerors ; but 
their triumph was short-lived. Every- 
where, however, both in E. and W. we 
iind them most active in commerce, en- 
gaged everywhere in ministering to tho 
needs and luxuries of civilisation. The 
period from about 700 to 1100, though 
one of tho darkest ages in Europe and of 
growing persecution of the J., has been 
desoribed as the * golden ago of M.E. 
Judaism,* and. during this period (apart 
from the great E. Jewish luminaries, such 
as tho Gaon Suadia (Araf)ic Sa'id) ben 
Joseph, of Fayfim (Upper Egypt), 892- 
942), one particular band of J. stands out 
in great prom it »*i*e Tho J. of Spain 
were, during that period, the representa- 
tives of tho world’s greatest culturo. Here 
they nourished under the favourable rule 
of Islam. Tho rise of the Uispano- Jewish 
colleges dates from the arrival at Cordova 
of Moses ben Enoch, who had been ran- 
somed from slavery by his co-religionists. 
Aided by the munificence of Chastlai ibn 
Shaprut, tho schools of Cordova rapidly 
became flourishing centres of letters and 
of Talmudic Htudy. 

In till depts. of learning .1 . now became 

S roinincnt. Monachem ben buruk and 
iunash ben Labrat wero poets and early 
students of Heb. grammar, who wore 
soon superseded by Jonah ibn Janach, tho 
great master of Ileb. philology, who diod 
in 1050. Some of the most beautiful of 
Heb. poetry was also produced at this 
time. Tho foremost of the Payetanim or 
liturgical poets was Eleazar ben Kalir, 
whose poems have now a place in the ser- 
vice of certain Jewish holy days. One of 
tho greatest of Jewish poets was Solomon 
ibn Gebirol (1021-70), whose best-known 
poem, Kflhtr Mnlchuth (Tho Crown of 
Kingdom), has been Incorporated into the 
liturgy for the eve of tho Day of Atone- 
ment. Judah Halevi (c. 1086-e. 1142) has 
been described as tho greatest Heb. poet 
since the time of David, and his poems are 
remarkable for depth of emotion and 
beauty of expression. Abraham ben Melr 
(Ibn Ezra of Toledo, c. 1088-1167 ) was one 
of the finest Bible commentators. 11 o also 
visited London, where ho wroto an im- 

J jortant work. Solomon ibn Gcbiiol was 
ess famous as a poet than as a philosopher, 
for he lirst Introduced, Indirectly, the Ok. 
philosophy (as Interpreted by the Arabians) 
to the Christians of the Middle Ages. His 
Fans Vitce is a systematisation of the Gk. 
and Arable philosophy, which formed 
later an Important source of scholasticism. 
Medieval Judaism culminates in the figure 
of tho intellectual giant Moses Maimonides 


(1135-1204), bom at Oordova. On the 
taking of that city by the Almohades 
(q.v.) tho J. and Christians were compelled 
either to accopt the faith of Islam or to 
emigrate if they wished to escape death. 
He wandered to another Sp. city, then to 
Fez in N. Africa, and later to Palestine, 
where twenty years after, being a phy- 
sioian by profession, he became attendant 
on the famous Saladin. Not only was he 
master of medicine but also of philosophy. 
Ho was the codifier of Jewish law. In his 
Mishneh Torah he made a systematic 
whole from the unwieldiy mass of Jewish 
traditional law. In the Moreh Nebuchim 
(Guide to the Perplexed) he gave an ex- 
position of the philosophy of Judaism as 
ho saw it. Thfs work, from its rational- 
istic bias, caused some dissensions in the 
Jewish communities of Christian W. 
Europe. Though the Sp. schools stand 
supremo during this period, similar in- 
stitutions not destitute of learned men are 
to be found in France and Germany. The 
greatest of the Franco-Ger. Jewish lum- 
inaries was Rabbi Solomon Yischaki, 
known (from his initials) as Rashi. The 
Kashi commentary to the Talmud is most 
generally used in the Jewish traditional 
behools and academies known as Yeshivoth. 
Rashi was horn c. 1030 in Troyes (Cham- 
pagne) and died in 1105. On the whole, 
however, Franco-German scholars did 
not attain to the polish and versatility, 
as well os the philosophical broadth of 
view, which distinguished their Sp. 
brethren, but they possessed in an 
abundant measure moral earnestness and 
deep piety. 

But during all this period, while Juda- 
ism had been producing its ripest fruits 
of learning in Europe, the clouds had been 
gathering. Though treated os obnoxious 
strangers and unbelievers, at least the J. in 
the Carlovingian empire, and oven in Eng- 
land and Christian Spain, found some jus- 
tice and occasional favour as a useful 
mercantile class in a state of society in 
which religion and arms wore the only 
tolorablo occupations. Regarded by the 
rulers as a very valuable source of revenue, 
even as an indispensable adjunct of the 
pop. and competing with none of them, 
the J. not only enjoyed the protection of 
the authorities, but also largely tho passive 
good-will of their neighbours. The cru- 
sades were more Instrumental than any- 
thing else in changing the condition of the 
J. for the worse, accompanied as they 
wore, by wholesale massacres. The fury 
which had possessed the Crusaders and 
caused them to attack the ’Saracens of 
Europe ’ rather than the Saracens of Asia 
was felt In tho different countries them- 
selves. The J. had always been a sepa- 
rate community dwelling in the land, but 
not forming part of it, and this Isolation 
led to the levelling of the most extrava- 
gant charges against them, which were 
eagerly believed by the credulous vulgar. 
Many of l/>»se charges, such as that of the 
slaughtering of children for ritual pur- 
poses, were, strangely enough, identic®! 
with those levelled against the Christians 
themselves during the first centuries of 
Christianity. Moreover, the wealth of 
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the J. made them fit objects for pillage and 
spoliation. Tho J. were excluded from 
possession of the soil, and from every 
honourable profession or handicraft. They 
were thus driven to monoy-lendlng, and 
m this pursuit acquired a reputation for 
avarice and extortion only less than that of 
the sovereigns and nobles who made use 
of them. 

To England tho J. came in largo num- 
bers with Wm. the Conqueror, and settled 
in the large tns. In 1144 there was a 
great disturbance over tho accusation 
made against tho J. of Norwich of having 
slain a Christian boy, known afterwards 
as St. M illiam of Norwich, for their Pass- 
over. Sneh accusations continually re- 
cur in the years that follow, and the case 
of little St. ITugh of Lincoln, narrated by 
Chaucer In the Prioresses Tale , is well 
known. The most serious event in the 
hist of Jewry in medieval England oc- 
curred when a deputation of leading J. 
appeared at Westminster for the corona- 
tion of Richard I. in 1189. They were 
attacked by the mob, and a loport spread 
that the king had ordered a general mas- 
sacre. A veiy good attempt to carry out 
this supposed order was made in London 
and many other tns. The massacre was 
particularly great m York. Flnnllj, at 
the end of the thirteenth oentiu'y a decreo 
was issued banishing all J. from the icalm 
and confiscating their belongings, and 
by Oct. 9. 1290, 16,511 J. had left England 

In Central Europe, the lot of the J. was 
even more unfavourable. Onlv in Italy, 
under the influence of tho popes, and 
particularly m Turkey and Poland, was 
any toleration allowed them. In other 
countries they were perpetually subject to 
extortion and persecution, and any peaco 
that was given them seems usually to have 
been merely a breathing time that they 
might accumulate, more material for 
plunder. They were now kept rigidly 
apart from Christian*, confined to parti- 
cular quarters of the tns. they lived in, 
known ghettos, and often obliged to 
wear a yellow badge to distinguish them 
from other people. Many of them, espec- 
ially in Germany, left their homes and 
with those expelled from France and Eng- 
land sought tufugo in Poland and Lithu- 
ania (then in 4 union * with Poland), where 
the J. achieved religious autonomy: 
regular synodal assemblies (called Wad 
Arba* Arazoth) w'ere convened, which 
greatly helped to maintain unity. In the 
early seventeenth century a good deal 
more than half the J. in the world were 
congregated in that belt of country. The 
Polish kings protected them, but tho re- 
spite was short-lived. In th< ten years 
(1648-58) of the massacres by the savage 
Cossacks (q.v.) and in tho Polish- Russian 
and Pollsh-Swodlsh wars a great number 
of J. (260,00*' to 600,000) lost their lives. 
With the three partitions of Poland (q.v.) 
in the late eighteenth century, over a 
million J. came undir Russian rule. A 
sort of territorial ghetto, the Jewish f Pale 
of Settlement/ was as tab. from the Baltio 
to the Black Sea near Odessa, and through- 
out this area the urban ghetto system was 
imposed. 


It is hardly necessary to speak of Spain 
during the latter halt of the Middle Ages. 
The atrocity of the Inquisition hi that 
country is a byword. These persecutions 
in Spain caused many of the Sp. J. to 
make an outward profession of Christian- 
ity, and, if wo may judge from the words 
of Torqucmada, Grand Inquisitor during 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
many of these ‘ Marranos * (Sp. J. who, 
outwardlj, but not from secret convic- 
tion, accepted the Christian faith) held 
high positions in the Catholic priesthood. 
Finally it was resolved to expel all J. from 
the Sp. domains, and in 1492 some 200,000 
Sp. J. left their homos and the graves of 
their forefathers Some went to Portugal, 
some to Holland, S. France, or Italv. 
Others nought a refuge in Ottoman tors., 
when* tlwn woio warmly welcomed bv the 
Sultan Haiazet II. 

During this period of oppression the 
learning of the previous ago turned to 
mystieKm and the intricacies of the Tal- 
mud. To the nrtstic belongs the Cabbala 
(q v ) strange medley of Jewish religious 
philosophy and spiritual quackerv. To 
the same tiend of thought niav be os- 
cubcd tho rise of many pseudo -Messiahs 
such as David Reuben! and Solomon 
Molcho (1510). More important still was 
tho Turkish Jew, Sab bath at Zevi, who as- 
sumed the rflle of the Messiah in 1666, and 
was acclaimed by thousands of enthu- 
siasts Tho Reformation did not at first 
produoe any change m the uttltude of the 
Christian states towards their Jewish sub- 
jects. But the spread of tho New Learn- 
Ing led to an intelligent interest being taken 
In the productions of Jewish scholars, and 
a landmark iu tho rise of tolerance Is 
marked by the pub. in 1706-11 of Jacob 
Christian Basnage’s History and Religion 
of the Jev i si nre Christ to the present day. 
The seventeenth century also saw tho riso 
of the famous Benedict Spinoza (1632-77), 
one of tho greatest men that Jewry has 
produced. But centuries of oppression had 
done its work, and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when external affairs 
wore about to take a turn for the better, 
the general conditions of the J. had sunk 
to a low ebb As a whole, tho J. re- 
mained a r loss of social pariahs, petty 
traders, or mtisuns despised by all. 

But, during tho years that have passed 
since then, >i marvellous evolution has 
been seen. As the J. have become en- 
franchised, tliev have produced a host 
of men of distinction in all walks of life. 
Numerous are the outstanding men of 
Jewish origin in science, art, politics, 
and other fields : Mendelssohn, Disraeli, 
Hertz, Rufus Isaacs (Marquess of Read- 
ing), Ehilich, Einstein, Qompertz, Mond, 
Schwarz, Graot/, A. von Wassermann, 
Henle, Freud, Kialikf Seine, J. Wowser* 
rnonn, E. Ludwig, S. Zweig, Werfel, Kafka, 
G. D. Abcoli, SrhuJtzle*, Zamenhof, and 
many others. Especially has progress 
been seen in the spheres of political activ- 
ities. In this connection we can only deal 
with England. In 1723 the words * On the 
true fait If of a Christian * were removed 
from the Jewish oaths. In 1753 a Jewish 
Naturalisation Bill was passed, but such 
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was Its unpopularity that It was repealed 
lo the following year. In 1833 began a 
series of unsuccessful attempts to remove 
Jewish disabilities, the Bills being invar- 
iably thrown out by the House of Lords. 
A compromise by which Baron do Itoth- 
Hohild, who had been elec* ted for the City 
of London, was allowed to sit in parlia- 
ment, was arrived at in 1858, and in 1860 
the parliamentary oath for both Houses 
was permanently amended. Bill Jewry 
has been fated never to obtain freedom 
and security for all its people at one time. 
As a set-oil' to their recovery in W. Europe, 
a new foe appeared hi ‘ Anti-Semitism * — 
now because now, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the attack was grounded not on 
creed but on * race *. The mo vonient begun 
in Germany about J880 and spread 
throughout Central Europe, and the Drey- 
fus Case was evidence enough of the hold 
it obtained in France. It revived, too, 
the old intolerance in liussiu. From 1881 
onwards the plight of the J. in Hussia was 
almost as bad us it had been in \V . Europe 
ut the time of the Crusades. A series of 
pogroms was initiated and repeated from 
time to time till as late as 1910. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1910 ut least 3,000,000 J. 
fled from K. Europe. Many found refuge 
on Brit, soli, m rJ'gKnd or in the domin- 
ions : but tbe great majorit.v went, to the 
I’.S.A. In 1870 the number of Ainer. J. 
was roughly about 250,000; in 1910 it 
was about li millions. . 

Jews m the First World II or Ptriwl and 
JJter.- The First World War and the tur- 
moil ami confusion that followed caused 
widespread suffering and Joss of hie to 
Jewish people. The reasons for this were 
thul during the War great arcus m which 
the propoilion of J. to the other inhahs. 
was large were constantly halt le— wept, 
and in successive Inroads and rollouts the 
J. were frequently victims ol the auger ot 
both sides, as well as suffering Hum the 
ordinary nivugesof war : thromriiout mo. -4 
<»f the Furopeim count He- involved in the 
War much suspicion was naturally felt 
towards all alien or semi-alien peoples; 
even when order and discipline were good, 
the J. were subjected to many disabilities, 
but when restraints were biokcn down 
long-felt suspicion flamed into pci -coi- 
tion : tin* War broke out at a period when 
great numbers of the ignorant and -upci- 
"titious people ot Central Europe wort* 
stirred up aguiust the J. by means of fan- 
tastic stories of ritual murders which had 
gained cumuiey. The sufferings of the J. 
in ltussia were parti* ularly severe, becom- 
ing, if possible, more tragic at evo > now* 
change that swept over that country . The 
atom official discipline under the Czaiiat 
icgJme boro particularly heavily upon 
thorn, restricting their freedom or move- 
ment and emphasising the seventy of 
their disabilities. The first revolution, 
with its consequent disorganisation, de- 
prived many pooplo of legal protection, 
Hiul particularly those who wort' un- 
popular. in some areas individual J. 
were creditors to whom their neighbours 
owed money, and the chance of cancelling 
debts by means of violenee was often a 
direct incentive to crime. As the hugest 


body of individualists in a Communist 
state, the J. suffered most of all by the 
change to the Soviet Gov. 

After the First World War, under the 
special treaties relating to the separate 
countries, the J. received equitable treat- 
ment. It is to the credit of the U.S.A. 
that very much of the inspiration to help 
tho J. came from their delegates. In tbe 
first important treaty, that In which the 
constitution of tbe new state of Poland 
was treated, especial care was taken to 
safeguard their citizen rights, particularly 
in connection with tho Jewish unwilling- 
ness to perforin work on the day of 
their Sabbath. Similar provisions were 
made in the peace settlements with the 
S.JC. European nations, work which tho 
League of Nations continued at the close* 
of the Peace Conference, Tho very in- 
teresting development of western Pal- 
estine as a national home for the J. was 
one of tho most dramatic post-war national 
movements. (For this, and for an ac- 
count of tho work dono by tho Zionists in 
tho development of modem Palestine, are 
Ikkakl: J kk\ salem ; Palkktink.) 

Anti-Semitism flared up anew in Nazi 
Germany and there were constant attacks 
on J . from 1 932 onwards. Anti-Semitism, 
indeed, formed almost tho central feature 
of the * philosophy ’ of Hitler’s Mein 
Knm/tf (q.v.) and, under the so-culled Ar 
.van Paragraph, J. were first expelled from 
the civil service ; afterwards, Jewish law- 
yers, doctors of medicine, dentists, 
teachers, and editors of jours, were de- 
prived of their livelihood ; finally, Jewish 
luisiness-nien wen* boycotted, the peas- 
antry purged of ‘ non-Aryans/ and Jewish 
trade union officials removed. By the 
close of 1 93. » ail J. were, in effect, 'tie 
nationalised ’ and deprived of all civil 
I rights. At the beginning of 1932 there 
were some 600.000 J. in Germany. Thou- 
sands tied to other countries and it is one* 
of the tragic ironies of Idst. that some five 
or six .vcai”- later, when Nazis had overrun 
most of Em ope, the refugees found them- 
selves persecuted anew and oult/O often by 
those amount whom they had sought u 
new home. 

It seems probable that the lotal 
number of J. slaughtered by the Gers. 
during the Second Worlu War was not ffti 
short of 6,000,009. According to the 
Jut-er-nllicd J inclination Committee the 
number of Jew Mi victims deported or 
perished in Axis controlled Europe be- 
tween 1939-42 was 2,000,009, while an- 
other 6,000.000 were in danger of exter- 
mination. In lhlgium the actual exter- 
mination of the .1. was decided upon in 
May 1942 and, according to Ger statistics. 
25,000 of the 52,000 J. living in tbnt 
country in 19 II had been deported by the 
UcHtapo. On the day of the Gcr. occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia there were 90,000 
J. in Bohemia and Moravia and 95,000 
in Slovakia ; by May- -Juno 1942 more 
than 7 $,000 had left Bohemia and 
Moravia and 65.000 had left Slovakia — 
ail for Polish ghettos where they were 
cruelly exterminated. The J. iu France, 
Holland, and Norway suffered in the same 
way. In Yugoslavia Ger. sadism had 
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resulted in the murder of 85,000 of the 
86,000 J. in that country since the Ger. 
Invasion (April 6, 1941). From the very 
first moment of the occupation of Poland 
by the Gere, the J. wore tho object of es- 
pecial persecution. Murder and robbery 
were the order of the day. On Nov. 1, 
1940, a ghetto was organised in Warsaw 
and J. were forbidden to leave its walls. 

In this ghetto and indeed in all the other 
ghettos, conditions were appalling. In 
some houses up to 1000 persons lived ; 
Individual rooms accommodated an aver- 
age of 13 persons. Typhus and other 
diseases took heavy toll of the starved and 
half-starved. This terrible plan of sys- 
tematic murder was considered too slow 
by the Gers., however, for in March 1942 
more direct methods of annihilation were 
Instituted. Himmler ( <j.r .), after a brief 
stay in Warsaw, issued an order that half 
the number of Polish J. were to be killed 
in one year. Deportations were, accord- 
ingly, begun on Aug. 17 and 10,000 per- 
sons were removed daily, while in tho 
meantime a special Extermination Com- 
mando had been organised and trained in 
murder beforehand in Germany. Places 
of execution were organised at Chelrn and 
Belzeo, where those who survived tho 
shootings were murdered on masse by 
means of electrocution and lethal gas. In 
fact the Gers. had transformed Poland 
into one vast centre for murdering J., not 
only those of Polish nationality, but those 
of other European nationalities also. See 
also Auschwitz (Oswikcim) ; Belsen ; 
Buchenwald ; Concentration Camp ; 
Dachau. The Anglo-U.S. Palestine Re- 

8 ort shows that during tho war of 1 939-45 
he Jewish pop. of Nazi-occupied Europe 
was reduced by slaughter and starvation 
by 5,721,600, or more than half tho 1939 
total. Statistics, however, vary. It is 
estimated that, before the sack of Jeru- 
salem in a.d. 70, the J. numbered 44 mil- 
lion At the close of the fifteenth century 
there were only 14 million. Before the 
Second World War there were, according 
to one widely -accepted estimate (Arthur 
Ruppin) some 164 million J. in the world, 
of which 44 million were in the U.S.A. Of 
the 10 million in Europe, 9 million were in 
oentral and E. Europe — 3 million being in 
Poland. These totals are more or less con- 
firmed by the Jewish Year Book and by 
the Amer. Jewish Committee. These 
sources give the 1939 total as 16,838,000 

i Europe 10,000,000 ; Asia, 830,000 : Africa, 
00,000 ; America, N. and »S. 5,375,000 ; 
and Oceania 33,000) ; tho 1945 total as 
11,000,000, the total for Europe having 
declined to 4,224,600. 

See M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
Life, 1903 ; G. F. Abbott, Israel in 
Europe, 1907 ; N. Sokolow, History of 
Zionism, 1919 ; R. Kittel, (Jeschichte des 
V dikes Israel, 1923— 27 ; P. Goodman, 
History of the Jtws, 1924 (new ed. 1949) ; 

E. R. Bevan and C. Singer, The Legacy of 
Israel, 1927 ; L. Magnus, The Jews in the 
Christian Era, etc., 1029 ; M. M. Kaplan, 
Judaism as a Civilisation, 1934 ; A. Hup* 

S in, The Jews in the Modem World , 1934 ; 

. L. Landau, Judaism Ancient and 
Modem, 1936, and Judaism in Life and 
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Literature t 1936 : S. W. Baron, A Social 
and Religious History of the Jews (3 vols.), 
1937 ; C. Roth, The Jewish Contribution 
to Civilisation , 1913, and A Short History 
of the Jewish People, 1948. See also 
Zionist Movement ; and Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

Jew's Ear, or Himeola Auricula- Judce, 
fungus shaped somewhat like an ear. It 
is found chlofiy on elders, and was given 
its name from a legend that Judas hanged 
himself on an elder tree. 

Jew's Harp, or Trump, small musical 
Instrument, consisting of an elastic 
vibrating steel tongue riveted at one end 
to a frame of brass or iron. The narrow 
free end is at right angles to tho vibrating 
piece. The instrument is held between 
the teeth, while the metal tongue is 
twitched by the forefinger. Sound is in- 
creased in intensity by the breath, and 
altered in pitch by the shape of the 
mouth's cavity. 



Jew's Mallow, or Corchorus olitorws, 
species of Tiliaccie found in India and in 
other tropical countries. It is an ann. 
growing to a height of from 12 to 18 ft., 
and yields a very valuable fibre. 

Jew's Thorn, see Paliuhub. 

Jex-Blake, Sophia (1840-1912), Eng. 
doctor b. in Sussex, and was sister to 
Thomas Jox-Blake, D.D. She was 
mathematical tutor of Queen's College, 
London, from 1 858-71, and in 1 866 began 
to study medicine in Boston, U.S.A. She 
returned to England in 1808, and matricu- 
lated in the medical faculty of the Unlv. 
of Edinburgh in 1869. In 1874 she 
founded the London School of Medicine 
for Women, and in 1878 opened a dispen- 
sary for wmen and children in Edinburgh, 
and a cottago hospital in 1 885. In 1 886 
she founded the Edinburgh School of 
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Medicine for Women. She pub. : Amer- 
ican Schools and Colleges 0807), Medical 
Women (1872), Core of Infants (1884), and 
Puerperal Fever (1877). 

Jezireh Ruad, see Arvad. 

Jeypore, see Jaipur. 

Jezreel, city of Canaan situated on a 
spur of the Mt. Oilboa range, nnd 11m. 
distant from Nazareth. It was the well- 
known cup. of the Israelite monarch Ahab; 
here it was that Ahab coveted Naboth’s 
vineyard, and here the Queen Jezebel had 
Naboth murdered. The modern vil. 
Zer’in, built of stone, stands on a bare and 
rocky knoil, whore the remains of anct. 
cisterns and old sarcophagi are still seen. 

Jezreel, The Plain of, see Ksdraelon. 

Jhabua : (1) State in the Bhopawar 
Agency, Central India, has an area of 
133G sq. m. Now aliiliated in tho Mad- 
hya-Bharat group. It is mountainous and 
little cultivated ; opium is the most valu- 
able product. Manganese Is obtained in 
small quantities. Pop. 80,000. (2) Tn., 

cap. of above state, 80 in. W. of Indore, 
with nu important trado in opium. Pop. 
4000. 

Jhalrapatan, see under Jhalawar. 

Jhalawar, state in S.JO. Itajputana, 
India, has an ar/w of 3043 sq. m., now In- 
cluded in lugastuHii (t/.v.). The chief 
crops are maize, cotton, and wheat. The 
oxports are oil seeds, opium, brasswure, 
and cotton. The cap. is Jhalrapatan, an 
anct. city of archaeological interest. Pop. 
100,000. 

Jhang j (1) Dist. in the Multan div. of 
tho W. Punjab, Pakistan, has an area of 
4000 sq. rn., nearly all of which is under 
cultivation. Owing to tho construction 
of tlic Chenab and Jhelum canals the soil 
is well irrigated, and wheat, millet, oil 
seed, and maize are grown. Pop. 000,000. 
(2) Cldef tn. of above dist., forms a Joint 
municipality with Moghiana, 2 m. away. 
It manufs. brass ware, soap, and leather, 
and has considerable trado in grain. Pop. 
30,000. 

Jhansi, city and dist. of India, in the 
United Pro vs. The city is 60 in. distant 
from Gwulior, and is tho central point of 
the Indian Midland railway (amalgamated 
with the Great Indian Peninsular railway) 
from which four lines divergo to Agra, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, aud Bhopal. The 
dist. of J. is Included In the country of 
Bundelkhand, and Is watered by tho throe 
Important rivs., Pahi'ij, Bctwa, and 
Uhasdn. The fort and tn. of J. were 
taken by the Brit, in 1853. The city was 
the scene of rebellion and mussacro iu the 
Mutiny of 1857, but was regained by tlio 
Brit. In 1858. J. State lapsed In the 
govomor-geueralshlp of Dalhousie owing 
to the lack of an heir to the ‘ gadi ’ and 
was therefore taken over by the Indian 
Oov. Area of dist.. (Including Lalitpur) 
3030 sq. m. Pop. (city) 80,000. 

Jhelum, tn. on the Jhelum H. ; Is the 
headquarters of the dist. of Jhelum, W. 
Punjab. Pakistan. It is the distributing 
centre for most of tho trade of the dist. 
Timber from Kashmir forests is collected 
here, and boat-building Is carried on. 
After the Second World War the Punjab 
Forest dept, speeded up the reclamation of 


eroded land in tho J. dist. by the employ- 
ment of modern equipment made avail- 
able from surplus war stores. Pop. 
18,060. 

Jhelum, The, or Jehlam, anct. Hydaspea, 
is ono of tho five rivs. of the W. Punjab in 
Pakistan. It rises in the hills of Kashmir, 
and is navigable for about 70 m. in that 
state. It flows through Walur Lake, 
thence through the snow-clad Himalayas. 
Upon its emergence from these mts., via 
the Baroinula Pass, it again becomes 
navigable. About 250 m. from its source 
it enters the plain of the Punjab, and after 
another 200 m. joins the Chenab, also one 
of the five rivs., at Timmu. In the J. 
valley is situated the lovely and world- 
famous 4 Happy Valley * of Kashmir. 

Jhering (nr Iherlng), Rudolf von (1818- 
1802), Ger. jurist, b. at Aurich in E. Fries- 
land. He was educated at the Univ. of 
Heidelberg, and at Gottingen and Berlin. 
Later he was a prof, at Basel, then at Ros- 
tock, in 1849 at Kiel, and In 1851 at Gies- 
sen. He set forth a fresh view of the Rom. 
law, adapting the old as the basis for a now 
system of jurisprudence. Ho gained a 
great reputation, and in 1868 was offered 
the chair of Rom. Law at Vienna, which 
lie held until 1872, when he went to Got- 
tingen as prof. His chief works are : 
Gcist des romischen auf den rerschiedenen 
Stufen seiner Entwicklung (1852-65) ; Der 
Kampfums Ttccht (1872), 1925 (Eng. trans. 
1884) ; Zv'tck im liecht (1877-83); Juris - 
prudenz des Uiglirhen I^ebens (1870) (Eng. 
trans. 1901). -See study by M. Uilmclin, 
1922 ; and K. Wieland, Andreas Heusler 
und Rudolf von Jherin , 1935. 

Jhind, or Jind (1) State In the Sirhind 
Plain, E. Punjab, India, with an area of 
1390 sq. m. The chief industries are 
manufs. of silver ornaments. Leather, and 
pottery. Pop. 326,000. (2) Tn. 75 m. 

N.W. of Delhi ; contains many anct. 
temples and places of pilgrimage. 

Jib (etymology uncertain, only found In 
Eng., probably connected with gibbet), 
foremost sail of a ship. It is triangular In 
shape, and stretches from the outer end of 
the jib-boom (which is the ‘’par run out 
from the termination of tho bowsprit) to 
the fore top mast head. This is in the case 
of larger vessels ; in smaller craft which 
have no jib-boom the J. extends from the 
bowsprit to the masthead. A * flying J.' 
is a sail set in addition to the J., and 
lashed to the 4 flying jib-boom, which Is 
an extension of the 4 jib-boom.* A 
1 middle J.' is a sail sometimes rigged in 
addition to the J. and flying J., extending 
from the end of the jib-boom when the J. 
is half-way down it. As many as six Js. 
may be carried by large vessels, the out- 
most being called the 4 jib of jibs.* 

Jibrin, Beit, see Brit. 

Jibuti, Jibouti, or Djiboutil, seeDJiBirri. 

Jioarillas, tribe of N. Amer. Indians 
which inhabit the N. border of New 
Mexico. They were once very formidable, 
but are now subduod and rapidly decreas- 
ing in nurabor. They make excellent 
basket work. 

Jidda, Jiddah, see Jedda. 

Jig, sprightly dance tune or measure, as 
the Irish J. See Giquk. 
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Jigger, see Chigof 

Jihad, Muslim name for a general 
religious war against Christians, Infidels, 
or other unbelievers 
Jihlava, see Iglau. 

Jlhun, see Ox us 

Jijona, tn in the prov of Alicante, 
Spam, is 18 m NW of Alicante A largo 
quantity of fruit and honev is obtained 
from the dist It also manufs shoes 
Pop 8000 

Jllolo, or Haimahera, is of the M da y 
Archipelago between Celebes and Ceram , 
has an area of 6500 sq m It is very ir 
regular and mountainous Ihe soil is 
very fertile, the climate tropical, and the 
chief products are dammar sago, spices, 
coconuts and fruits It is part of the 
Dutch F Indies The chief tns arc 
Qelolo Galela and Patani Pop 102,000 | 
Jimena, oi Ximena, tn in Andalusia 
Spain, is 14 m from Jaen Its trade is 
chiefly in the diet produce winch in 
eludes grain, olives, and wine Pop 
3000 

Jimena de la Fonts ra, tn in the proi of 
Cadiz, Spain is 20 m N W of Gibraltar 
It has a fortified Moorish castle, and 
manufs leather and rugs Pop 10 000 
Jimeney de Cisneros, see Cisneros 
Jimines de Cisneros, Franoisoo, 8f< 
Ximfses 

Jinas (literally the victorious om as 
contrasted with the merely awakened 
one, Buddha) in the Indian religion of 
Jainism (q v ) the deified saints who give 
the sect its name A Jina is an ornnis 
dent sage who rc establishes the law m Its 
integrity when it has become corrupt 
Jamlsts hold that twenty foui 1 hue ap 
peared at long intervals of time Mah 
a vna founder of the Jomist beet was the 
twenty fourth Jina 
Jind, see Jhind 

Jingo and Jingoism The derivation of 
J is unr< rtain but Abe modern a p plica 
tion was borrowed from the lines >f a 
music h vll song by W Hunt very p ipular 
in 1878 the chorus of which ran — 

* Wi don t want to light but by Jingo * 
if we d ) 

We*ve got the ship-. wc\e got the men, 
and got t he mom \ too 

The term J w is at that tune UMd as a 
nickname foi those who supported 
Beaeonsfield s inti Russian policy of 
sending ships to the L to assist the 1 urks 
against the Russians B rorn this tne 
term baa come co mean any person who 
advocates a beiluese oi chauvinist poh< y 
and J , therefore denotes the poli< y of the 
Jingoes 

Jinn, or Djinn. namo of a el ess of spirits 
in Arabian mythol gy Ihe greatest of 
them was Lblis, who wae formed out of 
smokeless fare In the Arabian Nights, 
they are spoken of os long anterior to 
Solomon rhore ait both good and bad 
J » and among the litter th< five sons of 
EbJi* may be mentioned besides the 
Ghoul, which appears in human form, the 
Seal Ah, found in forosts, the Delh&n, living 
on is ,and theSlrikk shaped like a human 
being halved lengthwise hbts is often 
made the equivalent of Satan The J. 


are reputed to assume various shapes, and 
live c iueflv in the mts of k&f but theii 
evil influence can be averted by talismans, 
etc 

Jmnah, Mahomed All (1876-1948) 
Indian statesman He was educated at 
Karachi and studied law in Fngland, be 
ing railed to the liar in 1306 After 
seeking Hindu Muslim unitv in \*un he 
came to the conclusion tint the policy 
was misconceived as being very likely to 
lead to the subordination of the Moslems 
to tin ice thbir number of Hindus He 
helped to re\ ive the influence of the Mus 
lim League becoming its president in 
1016 und again in 133 1 until his death 
In 1040 he outlined his scheme for 
Pakist in (q t ) or the separation of Muslim 
are is from Hindu as far as practicable 
Ho was an uhlo organiser and admlnls 
tiator and the undisputed loader of 
India s 92 000,000 Moslems On the 
paitition of India he became the first 
governor general of Pakistan 

Jinotega, tn in Nicaragua Central 
America lim N W of Matagalpn is the 
cap of imotega dipt J aigo quantities 
of coftco are grown in the dist i op 
7000 

Jinotepe, tn in Nicaragu i ( cntral 
America cni of the dept ofCuri/o is 16 
m s VV of Gian wlu It is the c« ntre or a 
sugar producing dist Pop 7000 
Jirjeh, see Girbi h 

Jiron, tn m the dept of Santander 
( »1 >mbi i 1 " » in N L of Bogota has irn 
P rtant goli mines It has ds » trade in 
I ananm hats nnd fob ws o 1 op 1 1,000 
Jltomir, Mf /mrowR 
Jiu-jitsu, ha li jirsu 
Jivaros, or Gibaros, peasant tribe of 
Amer ludiuis found in tlie fonsts of tin 
Upper Maranon Peru 1 hough tiioy had 
freiucnt internecine war** tncy always 
united liny had u custom of mummi 
fying human heads, probib! v f >i religious 
purposes ili \ were rcdueid i>v the 
Spimards nttci the eonqin t of Ptiu lmt 
won t) ick then liberty in 1 >J ) bv a gener tl 
insurrcctic n 

Jizak, fortified tn m the Suikb m 
Darya Region Uzbekistan is ( 0 in NC 
of Samarkand It rs oil om of the main 
caravan routes In 1868 it was a centre 
of ictivitv when Russia r mqucroel Bok 
hara Pop 0,000 

Jmudes, or Zhmudes, i true for the 
Lithuanians wl o dwell on the shores of 
the Baltic 1 he Russians and Poles bo 
designate them to distinguish them from 
the Lithuanians proper 

Joab ( fchovab is a fttthci ) Israelite 
general the* son of Zcruiah was Davids 
nephew and general Ihe first mention 
of him occurs m 2 bam n 12 II in eon 
nee tion with the campaign against Abner 
and Ishbool, so it is uncertain whether ho 
was with David during hfs oaily hist He 
was promoted to the position of general In 
the army after the capture of Zion, and 
we later find him oh captain ' over all the 
host of Israel (2 Sam xx 2D, and on 
terms of great intimacy with the king 
Ho oceuj^es a prominent placo in the re 
bellion of Absalom and the revolt of 
Sheba In 1 Kings i 7 A. we read how. 
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at the end of David's life, J. took part in Peace Council, 1938. Appointed head of 
Adonijah’s attempt to gain the crown and Dopt. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
how he mot his death on the accession of Birkbock College, unlv. of London, 1930. 
Solomon. Acquired a popular reputation by his 

Joaohim, Harold Henry (1868-1938), answers as a member of the * brains trust,* 
Eng. philosopher. His' father was a a feature of B.B.C. programmes. His 
brother of the violinist and his mother was numerous publications include : Essay 
a daughter of the organist and composer, in Com mnn Sense Philosophy (1919), Samuel 
Henry Smart. He himself was a violinist Butler (1924), Mindand Matter (1925), The 
but never pluyod in public. He became Present and Future of Religion (1930), 
Wvkeham Prof, of logic at Oxford with a The Horrors oj the Countryside (1931 ), The 
fellowship of New College from 1919 to Story of ( 'irUization (1931), Philosophical 
193f» and was a writer whoso works are. Aspects of Modem Science (1932), Liberty 
well known to students of philosophy. He Today (1934), The, Book of Joad (1935), 
was educated at Harrow and Bnlliol Col- Great Philosophies (1937), The Testament 
lege, Oxford. Ho taught moral pliiio- of Joad (1937), Philosophy Jor our Times 
sophy at St. Andrews and then went to (1940), The Future of Lite (1914), A Year 
Oxford, where he became the foremost More or I^ess (1948), and Decadence. A 
representative of the Hegelian tradition. Philosophical Enquiry (1948). 

He pub. hut few works but all are of out- Joan (1328-85), the ‘Fair Maid of 
standing quality : Study of the Ethics of Kent,’ was tho daughter of Edmund of 
Spinoza (1901), The Nature of Truth Woodstock, earl of Kent. She became 
(1906) (expounds the doctrine of truth as countess of Kent and Lady Wake of 
* coherence ’) ; trans. of Aristotle’s De Liddell in her own right in 1352, and in 
Uneis I HSecabilxbus (190S), and tie Genera- 1361 married Edward tho Black Prince, 
tione et Corruptionc (1922), both showing with whom she lived in Aquitaine from 
a profound knowledge ot anct. pldlo- 1302 to 1371. She protected John of 
sophy. Li is unpnb. lectures on Aristotle Haunt .mil lltnry Percy in 1377. when 
huve the same authoritative character. they wore fleeing from the infuriated 
Joaohim, Joseph (1831-1907), Hun- London populace, and in 1 385 was succeae- 
garian urluu-o vioPuist, conductor and ful In healing the* breach between her son 
composer, b. at Klttsoe near Prcsslmrg. Richard II. and John of Gaunt . 

As a boy prodigy he \isited Vienna (1811 ) Joan, Pope, mythical personage, long 
and Leipzig (1813), where his talent won believed to huve filled the papal chair as 
Mendelssohn's recognition, and Loudon John VIII, about 855. She* wan said to 
(1814). At the ago of eighteen he became hove been the daughter of an kng. mis- 
leader In the Grand Buko's hand at Y\ oi- 'denary. and educated at Cologne, rihu 
mar ; four years Inter ho was uppointed fell in love with a monk with whom sho 
to the court oi Ha inner, and for the next went to Athens in male attire, but rc- 
thirtcen years continued as director of the turned to Romo on his death. Here she 
royal concerts. Prom 1862 until hi- opened a school, and entered the priest- 
death he appeared regularly every year in hood, eventually being elected pope, but 
London, chiefly at tho St. James’s Hall died during a pupa) procession. This tale 
and tin* Crystal PaUice, where he became was llrst overthrown by Blondcl In 1647. 
known pro -on fluently as the uutiimg who pub. an Lclcnrcissemenl dc (a (jutstion* 
apostle of Brahnis. In 186S he begun Ins hut wuh finally and completely refuted by 
official career aa a teacher at tho Berlin Bollinger in his Papsttabeln Ucs Mittel - 
Royal Academy of Arts, and in the follow- alters (1863 ; Eug. trnns. 1872). 
year founded the Joachim quartet, lam- Joan of Are, St. (Fr. Jeanne tf\4rr>, 
ous for their wonderful playing of Brahms’ (1412-31), the M<ud of (>• leans or * La 
chamber mimic. As a composer Joachim Bucolic.’ was h. m the vn. of Domr^my 
was intluenccd eluelly by Schumann : Jus near Vaucouleucs, <m the borders of ChAm- 
flnc*J work is his Op. 1 1 , Violin Concerto m pagne, on Jan. 6 of humble parentage. 
A major, which undoubtedly milks as a Tier extraordinary character and conduct 
masterpiece. A centenary programme of make her one ol tho m< st striking figures 
his workH was performed at Queen’s Hall, in hist. From hor earliest yeu»*s she was 
his grund-nieoos Adela Faehim ami Jelly imbued with an ardent faith and love ot 
d’Arauyi being among the artists. See religion, and irom tho ago of thirteen, 
lifo by A. Mosei, 1898, 1907-10 (Eng. according to her own account., she began 
trans. by L. Durham, 1900), to hear the \oicos of Saints Miohael, 

Joaohimsthai, tn. in Bohemia, C/echo- Margaret, and Catherine commanding her 
Slovakia. 11 in. N.E. of Carlsbad, gavo its to deliver her country from the Eng. in- 
name to the thahr or Joachxmsd haler, first vader and to conduct Charles VI., king of 
minted here (1518). In tho sixteenth eon- France, to Rheirns, to bo crowned. Ac- 
tury It was a mining centre, silver, nickel, cordingly, after much hesitation, she pre- 
ana ziue wen* found. It now curries on wonted herself before tho governor of 
manufs. of gloves, paper, lace, and cigars. Vaucou lours, she was examined by the 
Pop. 7000. * most intelligent men and counsellors, and 

Joad, Cyril Edwin Mltohinson \0, 1891), at length was given permission to hasten 
Eng. author, specialising in works on to the d olive ranee of Orleans, D* Anion 
philosophy Educated ufc Blundell's being appointed her constant attendant 
School and Balliol College, Oxford. John and broi tier-in-arms. She donned male 
Locko Scholar in Moral Philosophy, 1914. dress and a suit of white armour, and 
Entered civil service in Board of Trade, mounted on a black charger, put herself 
1914, later going to Ministry of Labour . at the head of an army of 6000 men. and 
retired 1930. Chairman of the National l advanced to aid Diuiois in the siege of 
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Orleans. Fho entered the city in April* 
1429, and forced tho Eng. to raise the 
sloe and retreat after fourteen days* 
fighting, and Charles entered ltheims and 
was crowned in July of tho same year. 
Enemies soon multiplied around her, and 
she was at length captured by tho Burgun- 
dians and sold to tho Eng. Sho was im- 
prisoned at Rouen, condemned as a here- 
tic, and finally burned at the stake. Tn 
1455 a special commission appointed by 
the Popo rehabilitated her. Sho was 
canonised in 1920, and May 8 is now kept 
uh a fdte nation nle in her honour. S*e 
A. Lang, The Maid of France » 1908 ; and 
G. B. Shaw's play (with preface), St. Joan, 
1924 ; H. Belloc, Joan of Arc , 1929 ; W. 
Barrett. Trial of Jeanne d* Arc , 1931 ; 
V. Saekvillo-VVest, Joan of Arc , 1930 ; F. 
WInwar, The Saint and the Devil, 1948 ; 
A. Buchan, Joan of Arc and the Iteconry 
of France , 1948. 

Joan I. of Naples (1327-82), daughter 
of Charle**, duke of Calabria, became 
queen In succession to her grandfather. 
King Robert, in 1343. She was first 
married to Andrew of Hungary, but when 
he was assassinated at Avcrsa in 1345, be- 
came the wife of Philip, Prince of Taranto. 
She took rofuge In Provence when an In- 
quiry was made concerning tho murder of 
Andrew of Hungary, and purchased her 

E ardon from Pope Clement Vi. by eel ing 
j him the tn. of Avignon. She returned 
to Naples In 1362 and married James, king 
of Majorca, and later Otto of Brunswick, 
Prince of Taranto. Sho had no sons and 
so made LouIh I., duke of Anjou, her heir, 
with the result that Charles, duke of 
Durazzo, who regarded himself as the 
rightful future king of Naples, seized tho 
city. J. nos captured and executed at 
Aversa. 

Joan II. of Naples (1370-1 435), daught cr 
of Charles of Durazzo, king of Naples. Sho 
succeeded her brother Ladislas in 1414, 
and was at that time the widow of Wm. of 
Austria. She next married Jacques do 
Bourbon, Count of La Marche, hut at the 
same time chose Count Pandolfcllo as her 
lover, who was arrested and executed by 
her husband, she herself being condemned 
to religious seclusion. But when sho re- 
gained her liberty she in her turn had 
Jacques imprisoned. Her whole reign 
was troublous, and on her death the throne 
passed to Alfonso of Aragon, In spite of her 
attempt to make Louis of Anjou her heir. 

Joanes (or Juanes), Vioante (1523-791, 
Sp. painter, often called * the Spanish 
Raphael,' b. at Fuento de la Higuera, in 
the prov. of Valencia. He studied chiefly 
at Rome, but his best works are at 
Valencia. All his subjects aro religious, 
and are marked by a beauty of colour and 
minuteness of finish. 

Joannas Damascenus, St., or Chry- 
sorrhoas (c. 676-749 ?), theologian, hymn- 
writer. and one of the later Gk. fathers, 
6. at Damascus. He was a member of a 
Christian family of distinction and was 
educated by the It. monk Cosmos. He 
defended tho worship of images in a con- 
troversy with Leo the Isaurian. He 
spent his later years in the monastery of 
Santa Saba, near Jerusalem. Here he 


wroto his hymns and other works, 
which include an Encyclopedia of Christian 
Theology ; treatises against Jacobite and 
Monophysite heretics ; disputations against 
superstitions ; homilies ; llarlaam and 
Joasaph , a disguised version of the life of 
Buddha ; Fons Sciential ; and De 
Imatjinibus. But ho is host remembered 
by his hymns, some of which have been 
translated into Eng. by Neale. Tho first 
good ed. of his works was that of Le 
Qulcn, 1712 ; this was reprinted in 1718. 
See H. Monger, Die liilderlehre dts 
Johannes von Damaskue , 19J8. 

Joash, or Jehoaah : (L) Son of Ahaztah 
and king of Judab. On Ahaziah's death 
tho throne was usurped by his wife 
Athalinh, who attempted to exterminate 
all the princes of tho house of David. But 
J. was hidden in tho Temple by Jehoiada 
the high-priest, who later placed him on 
tho throne at the ago of seven and slow 
Athaliah. J. at first ruled well, and did 
much to restore tho Temple, but later re- 
lapsed into tho Baal -worship of ins step- 
mother, Athaliah. lie met his death at 
tho hands of an assassin. (2) Son of 
Jehoahaz, king of Israel, third in the 
dynasty of Jehu. By three great vic- 
tories over Bou-hadad, foretold by Elisha, 
he regained tho lands which Hazael had 
conquered. Provoked by Amazi.ih's 
taunts, ho then engaged In war with 
Judah, and reduced it to dependence on 
Israel. He died about 783 n.o. 

Job, Book of (lleh. ' lyyob ), one of tho 
most remarkable hooks of tho O.T., be- 
longing to the section known as tho Hogio- 
graplia. Tho hook in its present form 
divides naturally into five parts : (1) Tho 
introduction (chs. i. and ii.) first show^ us 
J ob as a prosperous Edomite Emir, whose 
prosperity Is equalled by his godliness and 
uprightness. At a council in Ueavon we 
hear Jehovah express bis approval of Job 
and also how the Adversary Is allowod to 
torment him in order that his porfect 
righteousness may bo made manifest. In 
spite of the persuasions of his wifo. Job 
maintains bis Integrity, but on the arrival 
of three neighbouring Emirs, his friends, 
to condole with him, he breaks into a 
passionate lamentation. (2) Tho dis- 
cussion between Job and his throe friends, 
Ellphaz, Blldad, and Zophar (chs. lii.- 
xxxill ). This contains three cycles of 
dialogues, each cycle consisting of three 
speeches by Job in answer to speeches by 
each of the threo friends in turn. In tho 
last cycle, howevor, Zophar f s silence seems 
to show that Job lias ended tho discussion, 
but some hold that the third cycle is really 
complete, verses 11-23 of Chap, xxvii 
being in truth Zophar, and not Job. {See 
Froudo's essay on Job and the authorities 
there quoted.) The view advanced by 
Job's friends is that suffering is Inevitably 
and invariably tho result of sin, and that 
Job's cose cannot bo an exception. Job, 
in tho consciousness of his innocence, is 
therefore almost driven to deny the justice 
of God. He is, however, saved from this, 
and ends by concluding that sin and suffer- 
ing in the jndlvidual are not necessarily 
connected, and by adjuring God to reveal 
the reason why he is thus afflicted. (3) 
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Introduces the speeches of a fresh speaker 
(chs. xxxiv.-xxxvii.), a young man named 
Eiiku, who had heard the preceding dis- 
courses. He expresses bis utter abhor- 
rence of Job’s utterance against God, and 
lays stress on the disciplinary value of 
suffering, a point which had already been 
slightly noticed by the thrco friends. (4) 
The reply of Jehovah out of the tempest 
(chs. xxxviil.-xli.). It is a series of mar- 
vellous poetic pictures of the mysteries of 
tho universe, so presented as to humble 
Job, and draw from him a confession of 
his utter ignorance and worthlessness 
before bis Creator. (5) The conclusion 
(ch. xl’i.) tells how, having thus humbled 
himself. Job is restored to double tho pros- 
perity he had enjoyed before. The prob- 
lem with which tho B. of J. deals is that 
greatest of all problems, the mystery of 
suffering, which must have engrossed the 
attention of tho Jews in the early post- 
exilic period to which this work must be 
referred. The text is, unfortunately, in a 
very corrupt condition, but there is a 
fairly regular sequence of thought. Tho 
Elihu passages appear to bo a later inter- 
polation. Thore is no reason to believe 
that tho story is historical, but it is prob- 
ably founded ,.;ni a traditional legend. 
Jt doubtless owes much, however, to the 
poetic genius of its compiler. A vast 
amount of literature and art (e.g. Blake’s 
Vision of the Hook of Job) has grown up 
around It ; the following ods. should be 
consulted : A. B. Davidson, Job (Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools, 1884), and works 
by T. Cheyno (1807), J. Loy (1800), B. 
Beer (180,5-08), Duhm (1897), C. Buddo 
(1003), A. Nairne (1033), W. B. Stevenson 
(1947). See also J. Wicksteod’s ed. of 
Blako's Vision of the Hook of Job, 1910: 
H. W. Robinson, The Cross of Job, 1938. 

Jobber, professional dealer on the Stock, 
Exchange whose business it is to * make a 
market ’ for a special line of securities. He 
is precluded by tho rules of the Stock Ex- 
change from acting as a broker, but can 
make bargains direct with members of the 
public provided ho does not do so in tho 
House. He can buy securities with the 
intention of taking delivery, and can sell 
with the intention of delivering whether 
he has the shares or intends to obtain 
them subsequently. Generally speaking 
a J.’s business is to sell or buy immediately 
what he has bought or sold respectively. 
Jb. quote securities at two prices, the 
higher at whioh they will sell, the lower at 
whioh they will buy. Tho difference is 
called tho ‘turn of the market.’ When 
there is a free nirkt., i.e, whore tho securi- 
ties are being freely bought and sold, the 
J. contents himself with a smaller * turn,* 
or closer quotation, because he kuows he 
will have ample opportunities of getting 
his profits by converse bargains. Members 
may not act as brokers ana Js. at the samo 
time, and on their aim. application for re- 
election must state in which capacity they 
to act. 

Job’s Tsars, popular name of the grami- 
naceous plant known botanioally as Ctnx 
lachryma. The fruit resembles tears* and 
the grass occurs in India. 

Jooaste, wife of Lotus, king of Thebes 


and mother of CEdipus (q.v.). She mur- 
dered the latter* not knowing that he was 
her son, and on realising her crime, took 
her own life. The story was a favourite 
theme of Gk. tragedy. 

Jooslin, or Joscelin (/l. 1900), Cistercian 
monk, was the author of The Life and 
Miracles of Saint Walthen of Melrose ; A 
Life of David , King of Scotland ; and A 
Life of Saint Kentigem ; A Latin Narra- 
tive of the Life and Miracles of St. Patrick . 
This work was first printed in 1624* and 
an Eng. version by E. L. Swift was pub. 
at Dublin in 1809. 

Jocelin ds Brakelonde (d. c. 1213), Bene- 
dictine monk who ft. at the end of the 
twelfth century. He was a native of Bury 
St. Edmunds, and became a member of 
tho abbey In 1173. He wrote a chron- 
icle of the abbey from 1 J 73-1202, In which 
be gives a minute account of the abbot 
Samson and of his reforms, as well as of 
the monastic life of the time. J.’s style 
is clear and pleasing, and it was his life- 
like picture of Samson which inspired 
Carlyle to write bis ossay on the abbot In 
Past and Present. 

Jockey Club, see Horse-racing. 

Jockey Club Stokes, see Rack Meetings. 

Joculatores, see Jongleurs. 

Jode, Pieter de (1570-1634), the Elder, 
Flemish engraver, b. at Antwerp. He 
studied at first under Hendrik Goltzlus 
but afterwards wont to Italy and engraved 
sev. plates from the works of the great 
masters. In 1601 ho returned to Antwerp 
and won great distinction by producing 
various prints after the prin. Flemish 
painters. 

Jode, Pieter de (1606-74), the Younger, 
son of the above, was taught by bis father, 
whom ho surpassed in ta«te and facility. 
His best works are his portraits, sev. of 
which he engraved after Van Dyck. 

Jodelle, Etienne (1532-73), Fr. poet, 6. 
in Paris, lie aimed at substituting 
classical drama for the morality and mys- 
tery plays that then occupied the Fr. 
stage. Ho produced bis first play, 
CUopAtre capture, in 1 552. This was repre- 
sented beforo the court, J. himself playing 
the title-role, and is famous for being the 
starting-point of Fr. classical tragedy. He 
also wrote two other plays, Eugene , a 
comedy, and Dido, a tragedy which 
follows Virgil’s narrative. 

Jodel, or Jodeln, see Yodelling. 

Jodhpur, or Marwar (the region of 
death) : (1) Largest state of Rajasthan, 
India, with an area of 35,000 sq. m. It is 
generally sterile and covered with sand- 
hills. The Aravalli Hills form the E. 
boundary. The Lunl is the only import- 
ant riv. There are a few marshes whioh 
dry up in the hot weather and yield crops 
of wheat and grain* and at Sambhar Is a 
famous salt lake. Marble Is obtained 
from quarries at Makrana. The ohief 
exports are salt, hides, marble* brass and 
lacquer ware, and cotton. Pop 2*130.000. 
(2) A to oap. of above state, 98 m. w. of 
Ajrnoer, contains a magnificent fort on a 
rock 400 ft. above the surrounding plain, 
guarding the Maharajah’s palace. The 
manufs. are brass and iron ware* and 
ootton. Pop. 96*000. 
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Joel, stcond of th« twelve minor pio 
phetfr, is spoken of in the heading to ins 
book as the son of Pet hud or ns manv 
Important MSfc> read of llctliuel His 
prophccicr contain no cleu references to 
contemporaneous e writs, uoi ui the sum 
for which ho rebukes the J< \vn sufficiently 
specifti to give auv due to ins date 1 he 
view now geneialh hdd is that he pro 
cheated in tiie reign of Toush king of 
Judah, though certain linpoitant critus 
hold that ho w as post exilic The liook 
of J consists of thiee pi oplu oil's all 
close iv con m c t< d togc ther l I k hist two 
chapteis tc li of i git it plague of locusts 
which In idlidtd thi land Mint hut c 
taken this tigui ittvtlv is dluding to the 
armies of Assyria 1 h« n courts the pro 
pheev of the outpoumu, of tlie l!o|\ Ghost 
<n 2S), which is followed bv the gicat 
nidgnicut of Jehovah o\cr the enemies of 
ludfca in the v dlev ot Jchoslmphat See 
comment uies bj < A ( leduer I S HI 
U W rinse lu 1872 li Grat/ ls7i I 
Sthimlohr 1922 aud 1 O Mux s gre it 
work on the subject /he Prtuhetie r/cs 
7o<7s 1S79 I 1) nnefeki, Ista Prob 
{firm'* dv htri de /o<Z 192b 

Jceuf, tn In tht airon or Brice, n thr 
dept of Meurthe et Moselle, Fiance 
Pop 9b<»0 

Jo fire, Joseph Jaoques Cesane (18 >2- 
1931) I i soldier to whom is gtueialh 
given the credit for miking tlit decision 
to stand against the Gets it tin b it tic c 1 
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the Marne m Sept 1*14 He w w b at 
Rivesalte*. Ian 1, third son of a / irmly of 
eleven children the l ither being a cooper 
in a teir way of huniucss Educated at 
the College of Porplguan and the ficolo 
Polyteohnique, ho joined the army as a 
second-lieutenant dm mg the Fnnco 
Prussian War oi 1871 He saw service in 
various colonial expeditions, among 
which were the Chinese expedition of 
1884, when he was in churgo of the fortified 
defences in Formosa, while in 1894 he 
was sent to the rescue of the Bonnier 
column, which was subsequently massa- 
cred by the Tuaregs, and succeeded, after 


o struggle in occupy lug 1 imbue too —ox 
perioncc s w hie h arc the subject of his book. 
My Man h to 7 1 mbuctoo (1915) His c nm 
parativoh slight experience of actual wai 
fort won not supplemented hv any very 
adc cjnate timnlng in the theory of war 
and whe n he reaohe d the Higher ( ominand 
ho had to apply himsc If to the study oi ui 
art which loch, Pc tain and others had 
been teaching for many years Indeed 
the name of J was scare c h known to the 
ii people Ik tore the first V\oild Win 
and his rise m the mill tan profession had 
been a matte i ot purely udimni strati ve 
success 'Net In chuuutci and common 
sense T was a great soldier II s con 
ccption of the plan to turn the Gtr right 
bank and to so do at the moment chonon, 
saved Paris and with the salvation of 
Pirls the morale of the br people re 
maim (i unimpaired it tho one moment 
m the war when its impairment might 
have been irroparablo JofTrt s was a 
steadying influence m the culv days of 
the war, be fort the world h id idiustt d its 
outlook to the dtc ltd conditions He was 
one of the fc w soldiers to foresee the e ouihc 
of the wai others like the Ur leaders 
looked forward to a short cIocimw tn 
counter 1 earh said It i no 1 mm i 
tho luncral in C hicf who will win the 
battle it will bo the colonels and even the 
hum bit c apt uns Matt 1< s w 111 be c ngugccl 
over trunks of fiom 2>0 to >00 m in 
length and oyer su h an extent the will 
of i single man can scarttlv get a grip 
f ombinations and ruses are s arcely 
possible now ida v h 1 he troops w hicli 

will win will bo those which hold out 
longost, whit h h ivc tho greatest power of 
endurance, tho most energy mcl tho 
strongest filth iiw the flrml miccohh ' 
Writers dispute the pice rso p u t plaj ed by 
the diflerent br tcmimandcrs in tiro 
strategy adopted on the eve of tho Marnu 
battle Some give the entire credit to 7 , 
asserting that Gallilni (/i>) s trough 
advised an attack on von Jvluck s exposed 
flank b\ Maunoury s ormy alone others 
— the majority — give the major share In 
conception to Gilltfm, and ittnbuto the 
re«t to the legendary rcputati m of J But 
there set ms to bo no cloubt that the plan 
mug of the battlo was the work of J He 
risked all, after securing tho co operation 
of Gen 'sir John brenoh on a single 
throw, aud by hardiness and sagacity won 
the day After the Marne battle, how- 
ever, when the (mi resistance stiffened, 
rival generals conducted a campaign 
against J and the champions of GalUdiu 
and of San ail (q t ) charged 7 with reject 
mg all superior authority and organising 
a military junta ut ( hantilly Indeed f 
never seems to have inspired tho supreme 
confidence of Gallicni, for when GalllAru 
in 1915 became minister of wot, he cast 
some implied aspersion ot| J 's conduct of 
the war by demanding information on the 
Verdun defences J tendered his resigna 
tlon (Oct 1915), but tho 1> Gov retained 
its confidence in him The vendetta 
against him, however, continued, and in- 
deed the annals of the ir army are full of 
such ln< ldents which may be regarded as 
symptomatic of the rostlessness of the b r 
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national character Finally od Dee 13, 
19 1« a decree eonfern cl on J the iitli of 
technical advisor to th© go\ In matters 
appertaining to the direction of the war 
with retention of tlio title t ommander In 
chief * bnt the command of the 1 i front 
was to he given to Gen Nivolle The > i 
benate wore opposed to this auaiigcmcnt 
and attu Brland had ippninttd Gen 
autey, war minister, JoiTn s two 
oiheos were suppress! d, and on Dec 20 
he was < leated Marshal of Fiance the llrst 
to iceuvo the icvhcd honoui which had 


Johanna, or Aniouan, one of the Comoro 
Is , in the Mozambique C haimoi It Is 
the central one of the group and Is 20 m 
long and 13 in wide In the N stands 
Johanna, a walkd tu and the i evidence of 
the sultan of the is 

Johannesburg, city m the Transvaal 
1 >t< \ of the l mon of S Africa, situated on 
the high veld, >710 ft above sea level is 
420 m hv road from Durban md Oil m 
fiom ( ape Town I is the untie of the 
great gold mining industry of the Wit 
wdttrsrand and the iiumt nnpoxtant 



bt < n al oil In d nft r the i ill of the s n l 
1 niput In 1018 I wns muh a i i bu 
of the \e id mu 1 i \ncais« \ hi tu oi 
T lands outside m hotel in <1 i tllh 
whcie hi lmd »n ult his staff In ul \ irtu 
carl> in t h w u It should Ik m t i tint 
It w is J who in Vug 1011 hi i mite 1 
l oe h t > the comm u 1 of pint of i mim 
and WMgnnd (then i \ouiu, » 1 nil) is 
chief of staff to ] h I wi tuu 
manic d ami had two elaimhtc ) w is 
a giiut hunted mm anel ltnthi ami his 
whole lift w is niaiki l by gnat simplicity 
ititl haul wink st 1 \\ liaise s 

Hail ut l iu<nn ai I It 1H7 It 
(loiflc Tm /Vois Man (ham ! )ffn 
I wh, Vttmn 1920 
Joggs, vc Joe oh • 

Jogjaokarta, dt Jogjokarta, see loh 
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busii«ss f c ii i ill ind ilinuciai untre 
in s Afiu i It has c m of the hnest 
elm it t s In tl w uld with summer lains 
on un iw c 1 1 41 f Hxiusuveu ind < old 
tliyswithl Uiant sunshiiK tlnuugh 
out 1 he winter i euths Pit average unn 
land II is i t in tht aviiigc mum 
niivu um tu i is " " m fun and 
to 1 in luh uid tf nit rage mein 
mil in um iO 2 m Tuh iiul >(» in J tu 
1 \trui ts of 1 »t an l i dd a u» in 1\ tx 
ptiKimd, alt! ugli a uddtn tin p m 
temp tfttn t»« uis w In u time ts i sum 
mtrtlu leisttim I was foumhd m iw» 
on the i rm 1 nidjtslaagtc on the ridge 
known u* tin W ltwatersrand t/i > when 
tip mam it if >f gold bearing tonglom 
1 1 atis whs discovered by Otoigt Hauheui 
Ihe sin ill mining camp w ts piobablv 
named attci Johannes \h > t r the. Mining 
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Commissioner of that time. Its early tains a fine collection of nineteenth cen- 
hist was one of rapid development and of tury and modern art, the original stock 
political and civil strife. The political having beou selected by air Hugh Lane, 
disabilities of the new pop., known as The city orchestra is subsidised by the 
Uitlanders (foreigners) which had iiooked council and in 1948-49 received approxi- 
to the rich goldfields led in 1895 to tho mately £50,000 from city funds. Thero 
Jameson Raid and to the Anglo-Boer were 221 churches and church halls in J. 
war of 1899-1902. On tho outbreak of in 1940. St. Mary’s Cathedral, designed 
war in Oct. 1899 most of the Uitlanders by Sir Herbert Baker and Mr. F. L. II. 
left the tn. and businoss and mining came Fleming is a fine building not yet com- 
to a standstill. In May, 1900, Brit, pleted. Tho Dutch Reformed Church Is 
troops under Lord Roberts entered J. and a modern building and the Catholic pro- 
by the end of tho war the tn. and mines Cathodral is to be rebuilt. J. is an im- 
were functioning normally. From bare portant educational centre. The Univ. 
veld in 1885, a tn. of 10,331 European of the Witwatersrand has faculties of arts, 
inhab. had sprung up by 1890 and the science, raedlcino, engineering, commerce, 
European pop., increased to 83,363 in law, dentistry and architecture. It in- 
1904, to 150,286 in 1921, 252,579 in 1936 eludes the Bernard Price Institute of Geo- 
and 336,292 in 1948. Tho total pop. in physical Research, a speech and hearing 
1948 was 778,144, made up of 336,292 clinic and a good library. Tho WitwatMs- 
Europeans, 400,050 natives, 25,600 Eur- rand Technical College provides vocational 
Africans, and 16,202 Asiatics. The area and other classes for young people and 
of J. is 57,007 ac. or 89-07 sq. m. adults, and controls an art school, a trades 

Local gov. In 1886 was exercised by a school and a business college. The J 
mi n ing commissioner assisted by a Dig- Teachers’ Training College is a Prov. 
gers* Committee elected by tho gold- institution. The majority of primary and 
seekers. In 1887 a .Sanitary Board was high schools are run by the Transvaal 
estab. and in 1896 Johannesburg became Prov., although there are sev. important 
a tn. governed by a Stadsraad (Tn. Coun- private schools, notably St. John’s College 
ell). In 1900 tho duties of the Stadsroad and Marist Brothers' College for boys, ami 
passed to the military governor and in Roedean, Kings uicad and sov. convent 
1901 a nominated council became rtspon- schools for girls. 

sible for local affairs- this was replaced See A. Macmillan, The Golden Citi / of 
by an elected council of thirty in Dec., Johannesburg, 2nd ed., 1933; J. (Jrav, 
1903, and since that time local gov. has Payable Gold , 1937 ; J. Maud, City 
been modelled on tho Eng. system. A Government , the Johannesburg E rper intent, 
Transvaal Prov. Ordinance of 1928 trans- U)38 ; Ethel L. and J. Gray, A History of 
formed the tn. of J. into a city. Today the Discovery of the Witwatersrand (fold 
(1949) local gov. Is In the hands of a City Fields, 1940 ; II. A. Chilvers, Out of the 
Council of forty-two members. Tho City Crucible (2nd od.), 1948. 

Co unoil owns and operates two power Johannes Scotus, see Erigkna. 
stations, a gas works, an abattoir and live- Johanngeorgenstadi, tn. of Saxony, 
stock mrkt., a produce mrkt., fine sewage Germany. It is situated about 15 m. 
disposal works, and a transport system of N.N.W. of Carlsbad, and possesses iron 
trams, motor buses and trolley buses, and bismuth mines. Pop. 7200. 

There is a plentiful water supply obtained Johanniaberg, vil. of tho Rheingau, Gor- 
frorn tho Rand water Board and dis- many, near the R. Rhine. It is famous on 
tributed by the City Engineer’s Dept, account of its castle and vinoynrds, the 
The City Council has 245 parks and open products of tho latter being used to make 
spaces, with a total area of 6,314 ac. the well-known Johannlsberger wines. 
There are twelve municipal open-air swim- Pop. 1400. 

ming baths, a fine zoological garden and a John, Saint, the Apostle, was the son of 
municipal golf course. The coimcil owns Zebedoe, and tho brother of James. Tho 
the Ellis Park Rugby and Cricket grounds narrative of tho call of James and John, 
where International games are played, who with St. Peter form the inner circle 
Publio health and social welfare work is of the apostolic band, is contained in all 
highly developed. In 1948 the council three synoptic gospels. St. J. is also 
owned 21 12 sub -economic house's for Euro- generally identified (1) with tho com- 
peons and Eurofrioans and In ijs sub- panion of St. Andrew montlonod In the 
economic townships and hostels housed a Fourth Uospel who, from being a disciple 
pop. of 111,860 native Africans. The of John tho Baptist, became a follower of 
rateable value of the city at June 30, 1948, Jesus; (2) with tho ‘other disciple,’ 
was £210,676,482 anu the loan debt spoken of also as ‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
£27,451,619. The City Council’s assets loved,’ montlonod In the Fourth Gospel, 
were valued at £65,14 5,894. St, J. took part in many incidents men- 

. Pu V I !p library is a municipal lioned in tho synoptic gospels, but three 

iDstltutlon, with a noo central library in- stand out prominently as throwing light 
eluding special collections on science and on his character, viz. tho request of the 
technology, fine art* and Afrleana, a brothers (Mark x. 35-41), the rebuke given 
municipal reference library, an Afrleana to tho man costing out devils in the name 
Museum, and a municipal theatre. Tho of Jesus (Mark ix. 38), and the request that 
city also maintains branch libraries for Are should be called down from heaven to 
Europeans and non-Europeans, mobile dostroy tho Samaritan vil. (Luke lx. 54) 
libraries, school libraries, hospital and St. J. appears In the early chapters of tho 
prison libraries. The Municipal Art Gal- Acts, chiefly as the companion of St. Peter, 
lery, designed by Sir Edwin Luytens, con- while ho is spokon of in Gal. ii. 9 as one of 
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the pillars of the church at Jerusalem. 
Tradition from the time of Irenseus (c. 175) 
asserts tliat ho survived tho ordeal of 
martyrdom under Domitian and died of 
old age. 

John, Epistles of, three canonical 
epistles of which tho authorship Is gener- 
ally ascribed to the Apostle John. It is 
necessary , however, to consider the First 
Epistle apart from the Second and Third. 
The great majority of critics, including 
Eichhorn, Credner, Lucko, Ewald, and 
Huther, are agreed that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel was also tho writer of the 
First Epistlo (see John, the Gospel 
According to), and tho most modem 
critical works support this view. It is 
further probable that the Epistle was 
written after tho Gospel. Tho aim of tho 
Epistle is primarily to build up the 
writer's 1 children * in tho true Christian 
life, but to do this he has to be polemical 
to somo extent. There has hecn much 
discussion us to what enemies his words 
are directed against, but they may bo 
classed generally as Gnostics, wiiobc errors 
of life and conduct were as serious dangers 
to tho flock as were their heretical doc- 
trLncs. It is an anct. tradition that tho 
kpistle \ra« <)' *ot<»d partially ugainst 
Oi in thus. Tho language of all tho 
Epistles shows clearly that they are not 
• general,’ but are addressed to a particu- 
lar church or group of churches whose 
members wore well known to the writer. 
This is particularly so in the case of the 
First Epistlo. Tho question of the author- 
ship ot the two later Epistles is more 
difficult. Their authenticity was much 
disputed before tho formation of the canon 
and there is no agreement as to their 
author. Eusebius and Jerome ascribe 
them to John the Presbyter. It Is now 
generally agreed that the ‘ lady ’ to whom 
the Second Epistlo is addressed stands for 
tho Church itself. See commentaries by 
A. Plummer, 1881 : B. Wostcott, 1883 : 
G. 11. MacGregor, 1928. See also 
Brooke's ‘ Joha inline Epistles * in tho 
International Critical Commentary , 1912, 
and J. Carpenter, The Johannine Writings, 
1927. 

John, the Gospel Aocording to, now 
more usually termed the Fourth Gospel, 
stands in striking contrast to the other 
three gospels which precede it, and which 
are termed the synoptic gospels. Tho con- 
trast is struck in the opening passage of the 
Fourth Gospel. The synoptists, except St. 
Mark, commence with elaborate geneal- 
ogies wlflch truce the earthly ancestry of 1 
the Messias. St. Mark commences im- 
mediately with the preface to Christ's 
ministry. It has often been remarked, 
though, how St. John's Gospel begins 
with tho samo words as tho Book of 
Genesis — ‘ In the beginning.* Thus his 
Gospel opens with an elaborate philo- 
sophic and metaphysical statement as to 
tho eternal life of the incarnate Word. 
The contrast is not lessoned as one pro- 
ceeds. Everywhere the abstract takes 
precedence of the concrete. The tone 
of the Fourth Gospel is throughout 
rather that of a dogmatic treatise than 
a biographical sketch. It is taken for 


granted that the hearers are acquainted 
with the characters introduced. This is 
especially the case in connection with John 
tho Baptist. Therefore, the most vital 
points in tlio actual hist, of Jesus are here 
omitted ; perhaps the most striking 
omissions being the Baptism and the 
institution of tho Eucharist, though as 
regards the latter John gives our Lord's 
promise of the Eucharist at great length in 
a most moving passage. Finally, it may 
bo said that St. John’s Gospel is con- 
cerned primarily with tho spiritual and 
tho eternal. The earthlv life of Christ is 
considered not as an isolated event but in 
its connection with His life an God and 
with the whole of human experience. The 
incidents narrated are chosen solely for 
the doctrines that can be drawn from 
them, and Christ's words are not given os 
spoken, but as matured and Interpreted 
in the mind of the w'riter. The question 
of the authorship of St. John's Gospel w r as 
a problem ol the early Church, and it has 
also been a most important critical pro- 
blem during the last century. Modem 
criticism now shows a tendency to return 
to the traditional view and ascribe It to 
St. John the Apostle, or possibly to John 
the Presbyter spoken of by Papios. The 
extreme anti-truditional view of the 
Tubingen school made the author a Gen- 
tile Christian, and placed the work in the 
middle of the second century : Baur sug- 
gests A.D. lfiO— 170, Pfleiderer a.i>. 140, 
Keira a.d. 130. Dr. Harnack, however, 
in his Chronology of Early Christian Litera- 
ture places it betwocn a.d. 80 and a.d. 110. 
According to this chronology, the date 
presents no obstacle to the uuthor&hlp by 
St. John the Apostle, and much internal 
evidence is adduced In support of the 
traditional mow that it was written by 
him in his old age. The traditional 
view well explains tho peculiar char- 
acteristics of the Gospel, and tho con- 
ditions under which he would have 
written arc thus excellently expressed by 
l)r. Armitage Robinson : * The old dis- 
ciple needs no documents to compile as 
others might compile a laboured history. 
The w T hole is present in Ids memory, 
shaped by years of reflection, illuminated 
by the experience of a lifetime. Tho sup- 
posed statement of Papius that John suf- 
fered martyrdom from the Jews is not a 
serious objection to this view, for Its 
authenticity is discredited by its late ap- 
pearance, by the great body of tradition, 
and by tbe opinion of such critics as Zahn, 
Lightfoot, and Harnack. See B. Westoott 
Gospel of St. John , 1882 ; J. A. Robinson, 
Study of the Gospels , 1906 ; F. G. Burkltt, 
Gospel History and its Transmission, 
1906; J. Donovan, The Authorship of 
St. John's Gospel, 1936 ; F. K. Hoase, 
The Original Order and Chapters of St. 
John's Gospel, 1944 ; A. C. Ueadlam, 
The Fourth Gospel as History , 1948 ; also 
works by Plummer (1882), M. F. Sadler 
(1883), J. Lagrange (1925), G. H. Mac- 
Gregor, 1928 ; J. O. Murray, 1936 ; and 
P. Gardner-Smith, 1938. 

John, SL, of Nepomuk (c. 1330-93), 

S atron saint of Bohemia, a native of 
fepomuk, or Pomuk, near Piisen. 
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r Educated at the univ. of Prague, he soon 
entered the church, and after a time be- 
came confessor to Sophia, the wife of 1 
Wenceelaus IV. When he refused to 
divulge to hor husband some secret be had 
heard from the queen in the confessional, 
he was tortured and Anally flung into the 
Moldau. His canonisation dates from 
1729. 

John, the name of twenty -two popes : 

John I. (623-26), a native of Tuscany, 
suoceoded llormisdas and was a friend of 
Boethius. Sent to Constantinople by 
Theodoric to obtain toleration for Arians, 
but on his return was Imprisoned by the 
king who was dissatisfied with the mission. 
He died in captivity. 

John II. ( Mercunua ) (,’>32-35), a native 
of Rome and succeeded Boniface II. 

John III . (560-73), native of Rome, suc- 
cessor to Pelagius I. The Lombards 
ravaged Italy during his time. 

John TV. (640-42), native of Dalmatia, 
succeeded Severinus. Noted for Ins zeal 
and orthodoxy, and condemned the 
Monothelite dot trine. 

John V. (665-86), native of Antioch, 
successor to Benedict II. The first of 
beverul popes of E. birth. 

John VI. (701-05), of Ok. birth, suc- 
ceeded Sergius I. Appealed to m the 
conflict between St. Wilfrid of Yoik and 
the see of Canterbury , decided in favour 
of the former. 

John VII. (705-07). native of Greece, 
successor to the foregoing. 

John VIII. (*<72-82), native of Rome, 
succeeded Adrian II. Saracens ravaged 
Rome during his pontificate. He sup- 
ported Charles the Bold'B claim to the 
empire, and crowned him in 875. See 
A. F. De Montor. Hixtmre dcs xourerains 
ppntifes , 1849; F. Dvormk, Lrs Slaves , 
Byzanee el Home du IXe si tele, 192(>. 

John IX. 'S98-900)/ Benedictine, suc- 
ceeded Theodore II. He accomplished 
little, and his position was very insecure. 

John X. (914-28), native of Romagna, 
succeeded Lando. Placed himself ar the 
head of an army and drove SaraecDs from 
Italy, 'said to hate been murdered 

John A/. (931-36), elected while under 
age, and governed through Influence ot 
kid mother, Maroiia. 

John XII (Octaman) (9o>-b4), suc- 
ceeded Agapetus II. Crowned Otto I., 
Emperor of Go many and King of ltalj. 

John XIII. (905-72), native of Romo, 
crowned Otto 1 1 as emperor. 

John XIV. (9SVH4), a native of Pavia 
succeeded Bcnedhl VII. Deponed by tbe 
antipope, Bondar < VII., thrown into 
prison and *aid to have been poisoned. 

John XV. (98 >) elected successor to 
John XIV., but died before Ids comer ra- 
tion. 

John XVI. (986). native ot Rome, set 
Up by Crescent nu f a patrician. Over- 
‘ thrown by the empevor and treated with 
cruelty. 

John XVII., popt for a lew montlis In 
1003. 

John XVIII. (3003-4)9), when he re- 
signed his office and entered a monastery. 

John XIX. (1024-33), native of Rome, 
succeeded Benedict VIII. 


John XX. (1276-77), native of Spain, 
and a man of great learning, often called 
John XXI. 

John XXL , see John XX. 

John XXII. (1316-34), native ot 
Cahora, France, b . at Cabors In 1249. His 
name was Jacques Du&se or Deuse. 
Endeavoured to propagate Christianity in 
distant lands. Important In Ger. hist, as 
taking active part in disputes of emperors 
Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria. 

John XXIII. (1410-15) succeeded 
Alexander V., und Ids title was disputed 
by Popes Benedict XIII. and Gregory II. 
A man of dopi aved morals, and committed 
many heinous offences. Finally deposed, 

John (1166—1216), King ot England, 
probably b. at Oxford, was the youngest 
son of lionry II. and Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
nicknamed John Lackland. In 1185 he 
was sent os governor to Ireland, but was 
soon recalled on account of his m&okure 
to the Irish chiefs. J.’s coalition with his 
brother Richard and Philip of Frunco m 
1189, under circumstances ot peculiar 
treachery, was icgarded as Henr> II/s 
death-blow, lie was no truer to Ins 
brother ; during Richard’s absence in tlie 
Holy Lund he attempted to umiip the 
crown und joined Philip of I« ranee to op- 
pose Richard s release. In 1199 J. be- 
came king, and one ot lus first acts is sup- 
ported to have been the murder of Artlmi, 
the son of his elder brother, Gcofliey. The 
death of his nblc mother m 1204 removed 
the last restraining influence on lus mines 
und follies, and within a \cnr Philip of 
France hud annexed, with liaidly any 
opposition, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and 
Tourame. In 120,» beguu the groat 
struggle between J und the j»ope, in- 
nocent 111., over the Hection to the arch- 
bishopric of Cuntcrhurv, which led to the 
interdict ot 1208, the deposition ol 1211, 
and the ex< omtuuniration of 1212. When 
the pope commanded Philip of France to 
invade England, J. submitted, agreed to 
hold his kingdom us a fief ot tbe papacy, 
and to accept tbe pope’s nominee, Stephen 
Langton, as ait hlnshop. But his t> ranny 
at home, coupled with the defeat of lits 
forces at Bouvmes (1214) bv Philip, and 
the loss of Poitou stirred the barons to 
revolt, and, led by Stephen Langton, they 
forced the king to sign Magna Carta at 
Runnymedo (June 15, 1215). But J. had 
no intention of keeping hiH promises, and 
induced the pope to unniil the charter. 
The barons, as a last resort, appealed to 
Philip of France, and tin 1 Dauphin Louis 
had landed in England wliqn J. suddenly 
died at Newark lie married (1) Aviso 
ot Gloucester, (2) Isabella of ADgouldnie. 
See W. Stubbs, Constitutional History , 
1875; and The Marly Plavtagenets , 1876; 
and R. Pauli, Oeschichte *ron England , 
1858 ; K. Norgate, J,ohn LOcklaml, 1092 ; 
J. H. Rainaay, The Angevin tXnjnre, 1903; 
E. 13. D’ Auvergne, John , Kino of England 
1934. 

John II. (1319-60, king of France, sur- 
named * the Good,’ succeeded his father, 
Philip VI., 1350. lie roused righteous 
Indignation by his arbitrary execution of 
Robert, Constable of France, and then by 
guileful means entrapped Ids son-in-law. 
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Charles of Navarre, cast him Into prison In 
Qh&teau Galllard, and put to death his 
associate in intrigue, the Count d'Har- 
court. This had not a little to do with 
the invasion of France by Edward III. 
and the Black Prince. J. was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Poitiers in 1356, 
and eventually died In captivity, os his 
subjects were too reduced by devastations, 
famine, wars, and civil broils to pay the 
ransom. 

John II., or Hans (1481-1613), king of 
Denmark (from 1481) and of Norway and 
Swodon (from 1482), was occupied with 
warn and rebellions throughout his reign. 
Failure attended his expedition against 
the Ditmarchers In S. Sleawig (1500). This 
disaster led to revolts in both Norway and 
Sweden, and though the former kingdom 
was paciiled in 1608, the latter continued 
the struggle till within a year of John’s 
death, under Sten Sturo, and Inter under 
Svante Sture, who had gained the support 
of the Hansa tns., the Swedes succeeded 
in throwing off the Danish yoke. 

John, kings of Poland : 

John I. (1492-1501 ), brave soldier but a 
poor statesman. An insurrection in 
Moldavia frustrated hlH projected crusade 
against the Ti]rks. 

John II. ( Cawimir ). See under Oarimtr. 

John III. ( Sobirski ) (1624-90), became 
commander- in -chief in 1668, having 
Grained signal victories over the Cossacks 
and Tartars (or Tatars) in the Ukraine. 
Having been heavily bribed by Louis XIV 
to secure the election of Michael as kiug, 
he harassed the reign of the latter by con- 
tinuous conspiracy, and drove him to sign 
a disgraceful peace wilh the Turks (1672). 
A splendid victory over the Ottoman foo 
in 1673 secured him the Polish throne. 
By the treaty of Zaravno (1676) ho re- 
covered most of Ukraine from the ignobly 
vanquished Ottomans. In 1683 he drove 
them from Vienna and after a brilliant 
victory forced them to retiro from 
Hungary. 

John, kingH of Portugal : 

John I. (1357-1433), called ‘ the Oreat ’ 
and ‘father of his country," was the 
father of Henry the Navigator. He 
proved a wise ruler, though his reign won 
darkened by oontlnuous strife with John 1 . 
of Castile. 

John II. (1455—95), called * the Perfect,’ 
curbed the power of his haughty noble- 
men, and drew up the celebrated treaty 
of Tordosillas with Castile (1494). 

John III . (1502-57). bid fair to wreck 
the prosperity of Lisbon and his realm at 
large by being too partial to the whims of 
the olerlcal party. 

John IV. (1603-66), b. at Villa Vicosa, 
became king by popular consent after the 
rebellion of 1640 against Philip IV. of 
Spain. His reign was occupied with 
a long struggle with Spain, and at his 
death his country had not yet reasserted 
its independence. 

John V . (1689-1760), allied himself with 
Austria in the war which olosod with the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713), and afterwards 
became a tool in the bands of the Church 
pasty. 

John VI. <1769-1826), was regent from 
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1799 nntii 1816, when he became king. 
He lived in Brazil, and when he returned 
home in 1822 he agreed to govern on con- 
stitutional lines. 

John Augustus Edwin (6. 1879), Brit, 
painter ; b. at Tenby, Wales. Attended 
Slade School, London ; afterwards lived in 
Paris and Provence. Ills pictures were 
flint exhibited at the New English Art 
Club. Ho taught art at Univ. College, 
Liverpool, 1901-02. At the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, Burlington House, 1916, J. 
exhibited his * Peasant Industries ’ — now 
in tho Tate Gallery ; along with ‘ The 
Smiling Woman " (1910), 4 itobin ’ (1917- 
1918), 1 Rachel,’ and the * Galway * car- 
toon. He was official artist to the Can- 
adian Corps in the First World War, and 
designed for it a memorial cartoon. 4 Can- 
adians opposite Lens.’ By 1921 he was 
A. R.A. ; by 1928, R.A. but resigned in 
1938 on account of the Academy’s rejec- 
tion of a sculpture by Epstein. Re-eleotod 
R.A. 1910. 

Ho painted portraits of the chief 
members of the Peace Conference ; also of 
Bernard Shaw (q.e.) (1916), Lord Fisher 
(191 S). Lord Sumner (1918), the Marchosa 
Casati (1918-19>, and the Princess 
Blbesco (1921). it is as a portrait painter 
that he has achieved most fame, his skill 
in directly representing character and 
temperament with the brush leaving him 
without a rival among his contemporaries 
in this branch of the art. An admirable 
example is his portrait of Lord Fisher ; 
while the 4 Portrait of a Girl ’ and 4 Vivian* 
(hIho a portrait of a young girl, but in the 
symmetrica] rather than the angular style) 
emphasise his scorn of lesthetic theory as a 
substitute for the expression of tempera- 
ment. H is absolute sense of colour values 
is well exemplified in his landscapes of S. 
France and in paintings of flowers. His 
fine 4 Los Martignes * has been compared 
with tho work of Cezanne (g.r.), but the 
latter is the mere artist, J. the bora 
p. Uu ter. Elected president of the Royal 
Academy of Wales, 1934. Trustee of 
Tate Gallery, 1933-41 ; R. Boo. of Por- 
trait Painters, 1938. O.M. 1942. See 
J. Rothonstein. Augustus John , 1944. 

John of Austria ( 1515-78), soldier, the 
natural son of Emperor Charles V. He 
grew up a man of far-reaching ambitions, 
and the tragedy of his disappointed life 
may be traced to the potty jealousy of his 
half-brother Philip 11. of Spain, who w*as 
always at pains to defeat these ambitions. 
Philip had designed that he should become 
a monk, but Don John chose a soldier’s 
career, and gained signal honours, first 
against Algerian pirates, then against the 
Moors of Granada (1570), and finally at 
the decisive naval battle of Lepanto 
(1571), when he uaa admiral of the com- 
bined fleets of Venice and Spain. Foiled 
In his project of a kingship over Tunis, 
Don John was finally appointed viceroy 
of tho Netherlands (1576). Here he was 
powerless from lack of funds, men, or any 
support from Philip. His opponent was 
the redoubtable william the Silent. In 
1677 he was forced to surrender and to 
recognise the 4 Pacification of Ghent." 
The following year, after a conspicuous 
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.victory over the Dutch patriots, he died 
of fever and, it Is said, a broken heart. 

John (he Baptist, Saint, son of Zacharlas, 
a priest of the Temple, and his wife Eliz- 
abeth, a kinswoman of the Virgin, born 
to them In tlielr old age, according to the 
promise of an aiigel (Luke i. 5) his birth- 
place is unknown, but It was a tn. in the 
hill country of Judah. The Immediate 
forerunner of Christ, he was the last of the 
great prophets to preach repentance and 
the coming of the Messiah. Ho lived 
apart from the haunts of mon, until, pro- 
bably thirty years of age, he appeared 
in the wilderness of tho lower Jordan as a 
preacher. iMich as came to him con- 
fessing and penitent he baptised, his bap- 
tism being the sign and seal of inward 
cleansing, and the beginning of a new life 
(Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, xvili. 
v. 2), Jesus also came to him for bap- 
tism, and on this occasion J. makes a clear 
confession and acknowledgement of his 
own Inferiority. His preaching caused a 
great stir, and people from all parte of the 
country crowded to hear him. He did no 
miracle ; but his form, his manner of life, 
his Intrepid rebuke of wickedness In high 
places, recalled the most striking pro- 
phetic figures of O.T. times. His denun- 
ciation of Herod Antipas furnished the 
pretext for his Imprisonment, while it 
incurred the deadly hatred of his partner 
In guilt ; and In due course he was mur- 
dered In prison (Matt. xlv.). Josephus 
lays the scene of his murder in Machterus, 
the great fortress of the Dead Sea ; but 
possibly Tiberias was tho place of his 
death. Tradition says that hib body was 
buried at Samaria, where tho Crusaders 
built tho church of St. J., now a Moslom 
mosque. The head is said to have been 
finally buriod in Damascus. The life 
of St. J. the B., ou which the gospel 
histories throw much tight, has been the 
subject of much study during recent times. 
See especially A. Blakeston’s, John the 
Baptist and his Helaticm to Jesus , 1912. 

John of Bohemia (1290-1 3 HI), 'the 
Blind,* sou of Emperor Henry VII. Also 
known as J. of Luxembourg. In 1 31 U 
he was crowned king of Bohemia. Some 
years later, when tho royal houses of 
Bavaria and Austria were measuring 
lances for the Imperial crown, J., secured 
the prize for the former by his victory at 
MiUudorf (1322). For two years <1 333—35) 
he fought in Italy against the GUlhellines, 
and eventually met his death at C r6cy, 
where he was supporting his father-in-law, 
the Fr. king. Blindness overtook him 
towards the end of his life. 

John of Caeta, see Celasius II. 

John of Gaunt (1340-99), Duke of Lan- 
caster, fourth son of Edward III., h. at 
Ghent In Flanders. In 1359 ho married 
Blanche, heiress to the duchy of Lan- 
caster, and was himself created duke of 
Lancaster in 1362, They had one son, 
who was later to become Henry IV or 
England. Ills wife died In 1 369, and three 
years' later J. of G. married Constance, 
daughter of Pedro the -Cruel of Castile, 
and assumed the title of King of Castile in 
1372, J.’s efforts to establish his claim 
against bis rival, Henry of Trastamare, 
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proved unsuccessful, and In 1387 he re- 
nounced all claims in favour of bis 
daughter Catherine. He was a very am- 
bitious man and was greatly feared by the 
Commons and the young king Richard II. 
while he opposed the greater part of the 
clergy by supporting John Wyclifle. 
After his return from Spain in 1389, ho 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the 
king and tried to promote peace between 
him and the barons. In 1391 his wife, 
Constance, died, and he married his 
mistress, Catherine Swynford, his children 
by whom were legitimised in 1397. They 
wore the Beauforts, and Included the 
Cardinal of that name. See S. Amiitage- 
Smlth, John of Gaunt , 1905. 

John, Sir William Goseombe (5. 18G0), 
Brit, sculptor ; b. at Cardiff ; son 
of Thomas J. Educated at Llandaff 
Studied in Cardiff School of Art ; City and 
Guilds of London School of Art ; R.A. 
Schools — gold medal and travelling fellow- 
ship, 1889. Gold medal, Paris Salon, 
1901. Gold Medal at the Royal Society 
of Brit. Sculptors, 1912. Represented 
in many Eng. galleries. Works Include 
statues of : Edward VII. (eques.), Cape- 
town and Liverpool ; Prince Christian 
Victor, Windsor ; D. Lloyd George, 
Carnarvon ; Viscount WolHeley (eques.). 
Horse Guards Parade — and Arthur Sul- 
livan memorial. Embankment Gardens, 
near tho Savoy. 

John of Kronstadt, see Kronstadt, 
Father John of. 

John Bull, see Bull, John. 

John Chrysostom, St., see Chrysostom. 

John Dory, see Dory. 

John Lewis Partnership, The, was 
founded by a Settlement in Trust, 1929. 
It comprises (1949) oome 20 dept, stores 
In various parts of tho U.K., includ- 
ing the business of John Lewis and Com- 
pany and Peter Jones of London, about 
forty specialist food and other shops, 
farms and production units, an overseas 
company and a S. African afilllate. 
After the usual provision for reserves and 
payment of a fixed rate of interest on bor- 
rowed capital (averaging le->s that 4} per 
cent on the £12 million or issued share 
capital) the whole of tho remaining 
profits are divided among all tho workers 
in all the Partnership companies. See J. 
Spedan Lewis, Partnership for All t 1949. 

John of Leyden, properly Johann 
Beuckels, or Borkhold ( 1 509-36), a Dutch 
fanatic, was a tailor, who evoutually sot- 
tied down In Leyden as an innkeeper. 
A disciple of the Anabaptist, Matthias, he 
was sent on a mission to Milnster (1533). 
His fiery oratory soon gathered together 
a goodly company of zealous converts, 
who became known as tho ' saints/ This 
success led to a strange . and almost 
unique episode. For a twelve-month J. 
became king of Munster, assumed the 
royal purple, married several wives, dis- 
pensed justice in the market-place, and 
put his enemies to death. In 1535 tho 
bishop recovered the city, and after ex- 
cruciating tortures J. was executed. 

John of Salisbury (d. 1180), learned 
scholar, Studied In Paris under Abelard 
(1136), and also attended Oxford and 
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certain It. uni vs. His claims to high dissolved In 1938, when she resumed her 
scholarship rest on his knowledge of Ok. maiden name. In the Second World War 
and Latin, natural philosophy, theology, she worked as a ferry pilot for the Air 
mathematics, and Heb. For many years Transport Auxiliary and was killed when 
he was secretary to Beoket, whom ho her aircraft dived into the sea during a 
staunchly supported In all his vicissitudes, flight over the Thames estuary on June 5, 
and whose life (together with that of 1941. 

Anselm) ho subsequently wrote. Uenry Johnson, Andrew (1808-75), seventeenth 
II. employed him on several embassies president of the U.3.A., 6. at Rattigh, N. 
and received from his hands the papal bull Carolina, his father being a porter at an 
authorising his conquest of Ireland. In inn, his mother a maid there. Was ap- 
his Polycraticua de nugis curialium et prenticed to a tailor. After six years of 
vestiffiia philosophorum J. mocks at the this ho ran away to Tennessee. At nine- 
manners and vices of the great, while teen years of age he married and his wife 
Metalogicus reveals him as a true scholastic taught him to write. From 1830 to 1 834. 
philosopher. ho was mayor of Greenville, Tennessee ; 

John, Knights of St., ace Hosrrr aiders for four years between 1835 and 1811 he 
Knights. sat in the state House of Representatives, 

John o* Groat's House, 11 m. W. of and later in the state Senate. Next year 
Duncans by Head in Caithness Scotland, ho was elected to Congress, where ho re- 
The expression is proverbially used for raained for ten years (1843-53), and 
the most northerly point of Great Britain, finally to the national Senate (1857-62). 

John's College, St., Cambridge, sec St. From 1853 to 1857 he was governor of 
John’s College. Cambridge. Tennessee. On the declaration of civil 

John's College, St., Oxford, see St. war, President Lincoln made him military 
John’s College, Oxford. governor of Tennessee. In 1864 ho was 

John's, Eve of St., see St. John’s, Eve nominated for the vice-presidency on the 
of. same ticket as Lincoln, and after Lin- 

Johns Hopkins University, situated in coin’s assassination he became president 
Baltimore, Marjrt U.S.A., is one of the (1 865-G9). But the adoption of his pre- 
newest of the groat univ. It owes its decessor's lenient policy with regard to 
existence primarily to the munificence of the rebellious S. states was misconstrued 
Johns Hopkins (1795-1893), a rich mer- into deliberate disloyalty, and ho was 
chant of Baltimore, who contributed 7 accordingly impeached. The trial ended 
million dollars to found a university and in his acquittal. Later biographies I Lave 
hospital. This gift was made in 18G7, done much to reinstate his reputation, 
and the univ. oponed its doors in 187G. He retired into private life in 1869, was 
In 1902 Baltimore made a gift of a large elected to the U.S.A. Senate again in 
tract of land outHide the city, and here a 1875, but died three months later. See 
fine group of buildings now house the lives by P. Do Witt, 1903; R. W. W. 
various schools. Winston, 1928. 

John Hylands Library, library founded Johnson, Eastman (1824-1906), Amer. 
by the widow of John Rylauds (1801-88), artist, b. at Lovell, Maine; studied at 
cotton merchant of Wigan, who diod in- Dusscldorf and in Italy, trance, and Hol- 
testate leaving his widow to succeed to a laud. Among his works are : 4 The Old 
fortune of over 82,000,000. In 1888 the Kentucky Homo * (1867), * Tho Old Stage 
widow bought for 8250,000 the splendid Coach* (1871), ‘Cranberry Harvest’ 
library of Earl Spencer of Althorp. To (1880), and many portraits, 
house the library she built in Deansgato, Johnson, Francis (17901-1876), Eng, 
Manchester, the prosent Gothic building Oriental scholar. Hold the chair of 
there. An endowment was also provided Sanskrit, Bengali, and Telugu at Hailey - 
and the collection has since been extended bury College (1824). A revised ed. of his 
by the addition of many other books and monumental Persian Dictionary appeared 
MSS. making lb ono of the finest libraries in 1852. Sanskrit students are Indebted 
in England. to his Hitoparttsa, 1840. 

Johnson, Amy (1905-41), Eng. air- Johnson, Hewlett ( b . 1874), Eng. eo- 
woman, daughter of John Wm. J. of Hull, elot-iastio, educated at Macclesfield, Vic- 
where she was born, learnt flying in 1928. torla Univ., and Wadham College, Ox- 
Become famous in 1930 for her flight from ford. Vicar of ^t. Margaret’s, Altrin- 
England to Australia in nineteen days, chain, 1908. Dean of Manchester from 
being tho first woman to accomplish the 1924 to 1931 ; ami of Canterbury from 
flight alone. In 1931 she flew to Tokyo 1931. Wrote The Socialist Sixth of the 
ooross Siberia and thence back to Britain World (1940, now m its 22nd ed. and trs. 
and in the following year beat by 10 J hrs. Into twenty -four languages, entitled in 
tho record set up by J. A. Mollisou (whom America, The Soviet Power . He wrote a 
she had married in that year) In flying to sequel on the same theme, Soviet Success 
the Cape. In 1933, with her husband, (1947). 

she made a successful crossing of the Johnson, John Arthur ('Jack ') (1878- 
Atlantio via Newfoundland hut was 1946). Amor, negro heavy-weight prize 
obliged to make a forced landing when fighter, 5. at Galveston, Texas. At 
within 60 m. of Now York. Perhaps lior twenty-two he was a milk-roundsman in 
greatest achievement was in 1936, when Galveston ; at twenty-three ho was 
she flow to tho Cape and back and beat winning money in the ring and in his first 
both the outward and homeward records, eight years of prize fighting he was beaten 
a feat which won her the gold medal of only twice. He first became known in 
the Royal Aero Club* Her marriage was 1907 by beating Robert Fitzsimmons in 
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two rounds at Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing year he became tho first coloured heavy- 
weight champion of the world by beat- 
ing French -Canadian Tommy Bums at 
Sydney. His most famous fight, how- 
ever, was in 1010 when, at Beno, ho 
defeated Jim Jeffries ; for feeling had run 
high in America over the match and tho 
defeat of the * white man's hope/ as 
Jeffries had been called, caused much dis- 
satisfaction. After J. had performed in 
the music-halls in the States and in this 
country, an attempt was made to arrange 
a match with Bombardier Wells in England 
in 1911, but the Home Secretary would 1 
not allow it to take place. Soon after- 
wards the suicide of J.’s white wife (Etta 
Duryea, whom he had married in 1909), 
revealed the acuteness of the race question 
in America. On April 5 1915, J. lost to 
Jqbb Willard at Havana but was only 
knocked out after twenty -six battering 
rounds. In all, his major fights num- 1 
bored 109 in twenty -nino years in the 
ring. But the £100,000 he is Bald to 
have made was soon dissipated in the 
purchase of a luxurious restaurant in 
Chicago and of an expensive house in an 
exclusive suburb of New York. He 
wrestled In Paris, appeared in tho bull- 
ring in Spain, his head bald and lus great 
figure paunched, and once he played tho 
part of a general in the opera Aida in New 
York. He pub. Mes Combats in 1914. 
He died in hospital at llalclgh. North 
Carolina, two hrs. after his car crashed 
into a telegraph pole. 

Johnson, Lionel (1867 -1902), Eng. man 
of letters, was a journalist in London. His 
best piece of literary criticism is to be 
found in bis Art of Thomas Hardy (1894), 
and be also pub. two vols. of original 
poems (1897 and 1899). See A. Waugh, 
Tradition and Change, 1919 ; Kuthenne 
Tynan, Memories , li|21 ; B. Evans, 

English Poetry in the Ixiter A iruteenth 
Century, 1933. 

Johnson, Richard (1573-c. 1659), ro- 
mance writer, was baptised in London. 
Bishop Hall speaks of the remarkable 
popularity of J.’s Famous Histone of the 
Seaven Champions of Christendom, 1596 (?). 

Johnson, Richard Mentor (1781-1850), 
ninth vice-president of the U.S.A., was 
admitted to the Bar in 1800, and sat in 
Congress from 1807 to 1819, and was for 
many year's a member of the Senate. In 
1837 the Democratic party nominated him 
and the Senate elected him to the vlce- 
prebidency, which he retaiued till 1841. 
His chief claim to lame rests on his part 
in the war of 1812 with England. In com- 
mand of ca'valry from Kentucky, he 
helped to clear Michigan of the invading 
Eng. troops. In the victory of Thames, J . 
killed the famous chief Tecurnseh, who led 
the Indians who favoured the Eng. cause. 

Johnson, Robert Underwood (1853- 
1937), Amer. poet and editor, b, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Associate editor of Century 
Magazine from 1881-1909, editor from 
1909-13, Amer. Ambas. at Rome, 1920- 
1931. Among his pooms-are : The Winter 
How (1891), Songs of Liberty (1897), 
The Pact of Honour and other Poems, 
Gratae or Clay (1930), Poems of Fifty 


Years (1931), Aftermath (Poems, 1933) 
Ed. Battles and Leaders of the Ctivi 
War (1887-88). 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-81), Eng. lexi- 
cographer, critic, and author, the son of a 
Lichfield bookseller. A precocious boy. 
he was from early days a great reader, and 
a customer of his father, struck by the 
lad's talents, sent J. in 1727 to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself by his classical erudition. After 
acting as an usher at Market Bos worth 
Grammar School, he married, in 1735, the 
widow (d. 1752) of Henry Porter, a Bir- 
mingham mercer, and settling at Edial, 
took private pupils, amongst whom was 
David Garrick. In 1737 he went up to 
London with Garrick, determined to earn 
a livelihood by his pen. He soon became 
a regular contributor to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and for some time prepared the 
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pari, repoits which appeared in that perio- 
dical. He did much hack-work for Cave, 
the publisher ot the magazine ; but it was 
Dodsley who pul). Lyndon (1738), for tho 
copyright of which tho author received 
£10. Six years later he wrote a bio- 
graphy of his incnd Richard Savage, with 
whom he had sometimes roamed the streets 
at night for want of the price of a lodging. 
In 1747 he issuod tho plan of his Dic- 
tionary, upon which, with tho help of six 
amanuenses, he laboured fair eight years. 
Ho pub. the best of his poems. The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, hi 1749 ; and 
in the same year Garrick produced Irene 
at Drury Lane Theatre, where It ran for 
nino nights. J. in 1750 conceived the 
idea of a paper on the lines of the Spectator, 
which he, called the Rambler , Issued twice 
a week from March 20. It brought him 
a wider fame than any of his earlier 
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writings. In 1751 Chesterfield, to whom Poetnt before 1660, 1936 ; Sir A. McNair, 
the plan of the Dicfionan / bad been in- Dr. Johnson and the Law. 1948 ; J. W. 
scribed long ago, now repented himself Krutch, Samuel Johnson, 1948. 
of his continued neglect of its compiler, Johnson, William Eugens (1862-1945), 
and in the World wrote two papers coin- Ainer. temperance advocate, known as 
mending the work ; whereupon J., whose 'Pussyfoot' Johnson; 6. at Coventry, 
pride had been outraged, replied in the New York State. Student at Nebraska 
famous oft -quoted letter (Feb. 7, 1755), State Uni v. Joined statf of Lincoln Daily 
in which he said that the notico, ‘ had it A civs and wrote articles on the temper- 
been early, had been kind,' and added, arn-o cause, which had a wide circulation 
* but it has been delayed till i am in- in the smaller newspapers throughout the 
different and cannot enjoy it ; till I am United States. In 1895 ho become as- 
solltary, und cannot Impart it ; till I am annate editor of the Voice in New York, 
known and do not want it.' The quiet which was the organ of the cause. In 
severe dignity of this inimitable letter 1995 he weut to Washington to work 
alone would have made its author famous, among members of Congress for the logis- 
J.’s mother died in 1759, and to pay the lotion which temporanoo reformers wished 
expensos of her illness and funeral ho to t-cc enacted. The Federal gov. waB, 
wrote h'nssf tux, the most popular of all his however, powerless over the liquor traffic 
works. Three years later his financial in the various State* but there were some 
troubles came to an end with the grant by spheres in which it could make its in- 
Bute of a Civil List pension of 4300 a year. Ilnenee fell, und President Theodore 
In 1765 he brought out hU long-promised Roosevelt appointed J. Federal agent to 
Shakespeare, and between 1779 and 17 SI enforce the law, eniieoially in Oklahoma. By 
pub. The Lives of the English Pot is. J. his swift and noiseless methods — whonoe 
had acquired a position in literary and his sobriquet of ‘ Pussyfoot * — he secured 
artistic circles that has rewarded the thousands of convictions against boot- 
efforts of no other man. He was the ac- loggers within a very short space of time, 
knowledged d* "tutor of ‘The Club,' In 191 1 he retired to devote himself to the 
founded in 1 7ba by himself and Sir cau.sc of prohibition, which was then 
Joshua Reynolds, and numbering among rapidly becoming fM>olit leal through- 
its limited membership, Burke, Johnson, out the State*. When victory was 
Beanclerk. Langton, Hawkins, Roswell, assured in America, he set out to convert 
Garrick. Gibbon, Fox, Sheridan, and other countries, including Sweden, China, 
Adam Smith. There he laid down the India, Russia, and Italy. He came to 
law to all and sundry in that witty, t rut u- London in 1919, but while preparing to 
lent style of conversation which Boswell address a meeting in Es*ox Hall, he was 
has mode familiar. Among Ills private * ragged * by students from King’s College, 
friends were the Thrales and the Burneys, in the course of which a missile was 
and with these ho made excurlsons to thrown at him which caused the loos of his 
different parts of England, a fascinating right eye — but it is commonly assumed 
companion, if not alvvayn a pleasant guest . that the missile was not thrown by a 
After Tlirale's death, he Quarrelled with the student. J. travelled round the world 
widow, who decided to marry Piozzl. As three times, delivering thousands of lee- 
a writer ho had a ponderous style, which lures and Impressing peoplo more br his 
was often burlesque, and was beat do-,- kindly manner than by the merits of his 
carlbed by Goldsmith, who said that the cause. 

Doctor would make little fishes talk like Johnson City, tn., Washington oo M 
big whales. He was didactic to an ox- Tennessee, l >.A. It monufs. furniture, 
traord inary degree, and he inculcated silk and velvet and has iron foundries, 
moral sentiments with gusto in season and Pop. 25,000. 

out of season in Husseins as in The Johnston, Albert Sidney (1803-62), 
Rambler. A man markedly disposed to Amer. general, b. in Kentucky, graduated 
belief in superstitions, ho had notwith- at W. Point. In the A/rny he rapidly 
standing very deep religious faith, as can rose to the conunnnd of the forces of 
bo clearly seen in the posthumous Prayers Texas and successfully banished the 
and Meditations (1785). He had groat Indian marauders from tho N. of that 
oourage, and a tender regard for humanity state. After serving in the Mexican war, 
that was evinced in the kindness tor and he was appointed paymaster to the United 
tho generosity he displayed towards the States army (J 8 19), and in 1858 quelled 
unhappy, the poor, and the weak. J. is tho Mormon revolt without bloodshed, 
tho most familiar figure of the eighteenth On the outbreak of Civil war, be joined 
century, and if in the first place ho owes tho Confederate*, but was mortally 
this to his remarkable personality, in the wounded at Shiloh (1862). President 
second ho is indebted for it to Roswell, Davis pronouueod his lass irreparable, 
who, In his biography, the masterpiece of This battle camo near to being the grave- 
biographies, has painted him to the life, yard of all Gen. U. S. Grant’s hopes for 
The best ed. of Bosw oil's work is that fame. J. completely surprised him and 
brought out by Dr. Birkbeck Hill (6 vols., the first day’s fighting favoured the Con- 
1887). tfee 8 . O. Roberts, The Story of federates. But J . was hit in the thigh by 
Dr. Johnson : being an Introduction to a cannon ball. Had he submitted to sur- 
BoswelVs Life , 1922 ; J. Bailey, Dr. gioai treatment, his life might have been 
Johnson and his Circle , 1927 ; R. Lynd, Raved ; but he dismounted In the midst 
Dr. Johnson and Company , 1921 ; M. C. of Ills men and died fighting. The next 
Struble, A Johnson Handbook , 1933 ; day the reinforced Union troops won the 
W. B. Watkins, Johnson and English contest. 
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Johnston, Alexander Keith (1801 71), 
Scottish geographer, was an exceptionally 
accomplished linguist and a skilful de- 
signer. His magnum opus was Ills Physi- 
cal Atlas (184$), which illustrates the 
zoology, geology, botany, meteorology, 
and ethnology of the world, and was de- 
scribed by the Fr. Geographical Society in 
1851 as 4 Un dos plus magnlflques monu- 
ments ' of science in the century. ,1 . pub. 
also a Dictionary of Geography (1850), a 
National Atlas (1843), and a splendid 
Royal Atlas (18(31). 

Johnston, Alexander Keith (1814-79), 
Scottish geographer, b. at Edinburgh, wns 
the boh of Alexander Keith J. (q.v.). The 
Globe Atlas of Europe, and the maps of 
Murray's Scotland, were drawn under his 
direction. In 1878 he was appointed to 
the command of an expedition to Lake 
Nyasa, under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society, but he died of 
dysentery and was buried in Africa. 

* Africa,* in Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography, and a series of treatises on 
physical geography are his chief works. 

Johnston, Archibald, Lord Warriston 
(c. 1610-63), Scottish advocate and states- 
man, who was employed by the Covenan- 
ters in framing their protests against the 
attacks of Laud and the High Church 
party, and in answering the aggressive 
proclamations of Charles I. The General 
Assembly of 1638 chose him as clerk, and 
later he was deputed with seven others to 
negotiate with the Eng. commissioners. 
Throughout the Civil war ho proved so 
staunch a parliamentarian tliat Cromwell 
raised him to the peerage and appointed 
him as a commissioner-judge of Scotland. 
At the Restoration he fled abroad, and in 
1663 was executed at Edinburgh without 
trial, in accordance with a sentence of 
outlawry passed on him in his abseuce. 

Johnston, Arthur (1587-1611), Scottish 
writer of Lat. verse, graduated at Padua 
as M.D. in 1610. During protracted 
foreign travels he visited Rome, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Denmark, spent 
twenty years In France, and was for some 
time associated with the imlv. of Sedan. 
About 1628 he was appointed physician 
to Charles I. His Lat. version of tho 
Psalms (1037) is Inferior in popularity and 
probably In merit to Buchanan’s, but his 
contributions to tho Deliciae Poetarum 
Scotorum (1637), his satire entitled Con- 
silium Collegii Medici Parisiensis (1619), 
and his elegy on James VI. (IG25) prove 
him a good Lat. scholar and no mean poet. 

Johnston, Sir Harry Hamilton (1858- 
1927) Brit, explorer and author ; b. at 
Kennlngton, S. London. After exploring 
Tunisia and Angola, he penetrated into 
the Congo dist. above Stanley Pool, 1883, 
and in the following year led a scientific 
expedition to Mt. Kilimanjaro. For 
three years, 1885-88, he governed 
Cameroon and the Niger delta as vice- 
consul or consul in the Brit. Interests ; 
and later, as consul for Portuguese E. 
Africa, he subdued the slave-trading Arabs 
in the region of Lake Nyasa, and estab. a 
large Brit. Protectorate N. of Lake 
Tanganyika. For five years, 1891-96. 
he was consul-general in Brit. Central 


Africa ; and for two years, 1899-1901, he 
was employed in the administration of 
Uganda. Among his books of travel and 
description are : The Colonisation of 
Africa (1899), and A TIUtory of the British 
Empire in Africa (1910). 

Johnston, James Finlay Weir (1796- 
1855), chemist, studied under Berzelius In 
Sweden, and later became prof, of chem. 
at Durham Univ. He chiefly interested 
hitnself in tho relation of his chosen 
science to agriculture, and for that pur- 
pose analysed soils from all parts of 
tho realm. His Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology (3rd ed., 1814), and 
similarly his Lectures (1883), did much to 
stimulate cultivation on scientific lines. 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston (1807-91). 
Amer. general, graduated at W. Point, 
aud fought in tho Black Hawk and 
Seminole wars. In 1861 ho seceded from 
the United States army to join the Con- 
federate forces, and was given the com- 
mand of the army of the Shenandoah. At 
the first battle of Bull Run ho promptly 
relieved Beauregard and in 1862 was 
seriously wounded at tho battle of Fair 
Oaks, where he commanded. In 1864 
began liis famous duel with Sherman, the 
opposing Federal leader, who lost during 
the daily actions and skirmishes some 
26,000 men to J.’s 10,000. In 1865, after 
a desperate resistance at Bentonville, ho 
surrendered to Sherman on terms similar 
to those of Lee. 

Johnstone, tn. In Renfrewshire, Scot- 
land, about 3 m. H.W. of Paisley. The 
tn. has cotton mills, brass aud iron 
foundries, and machine shops. There 
are also coal mines in the vicinity. Pop. 
14,000. 

Johnstone, Family of, famous Border 
family, notorious for its turbulence and 
feuds with Its neighbours, especially the 
Douglases and Maxwells. The family 
took Its name from the lordship of John- 
stone in Annaudttlc, Dumfriesshire, and 
three branches of tho family still exist: 
Johnstone of Annondalo, Johnstone of 
Westerhall, and Johnstone of Hilton and 
Caskieben in Aberdeenshire. All three 
branches claimed the title of carl of Annan- 
dale which had become extinct in 1658 ; 
Charles 11. decided tho claim in favour of 
a member of the hrst, the oarl of Hartfell, 
who was created marquis of Annandalo 
in 1701. 

Johnstown : (1) City and co. seat of 
Fulton co., New York, U.8.A., on Gaya- 
dutta Creek and 48 m. N.W. of Albany. 
It has some mills and gelatin factories 
and is, after Gloversville (3 m. to the S.), 
the most Important glove-making centre 
in the U.S.A. Pop. 10,600, (2) City of 

Cambria co., Pennysylvanla, U.S.A. , on 
tho Conemaugh U., 75 m. E. by S. of 
Pittsburgh. Coal, iron-ore/ fire-clay, and 
limestone abound In tho neighbourhood, 
and the chief industry is the smelting of 
iron and steel. In 1889 the bursting of 
the dam of tho S. Fork Reservoir caused 
a tremendous flood which almost des- 
troyed the city and cost a total loss of 
over 200Q lives. Pop. 66,600. 

Johore, State of the Brit. Malayan 
Union, at the S. extremity of the Malay 
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Peninsula, under the rule of a native 
sultan. Before the oreatlon of the 
Malayan Union in 1946 was one of what 
were known as the Unfederated Malay 
States and Its relations with Groat Brit, 
were defined by a treaty dated 1885; 
by an amendment of which In 1914, the 
Sultan agreed to accept, and to act upon 
the advice of, a Brit, officer called the 
General Adviser. The Sultan (Ibrahim, 

S reclaimed 1895) Is assisted by an Execu- 
te and a Legislative Council. The 
coast is swampy, and the general character 
of the country low -lying and covered with 
forest. The highest peak is Mt. Ophir 
(3840 ft.) and the prin. riv. the Muar. It 
is connected by rail with Penang and 
Singapore. The chief products are rub- 
ber, gambler, black pepper, opium, 
coffee, and timber. Principal imports arc 
food, driuk, tobacco, raw materials - the 
rincipal export rubber. Trade is con- 
uctcd mainly with and through the 
Straits Settlements and tho former 
Federated Malay Straits. The lack of 
suitable harbours precludes any great 
trade with foreign countries. There arc 
121 m. of railway in Johore and 875 m. 
of metallod road ; thus, with the help oi 
navigable rivs. good communication is 
available. Huh* *»r estates are situated 
on either side along nearly tho whole 
length of tho railway. In 1926 there 
were 4 Eng. schools, 84 vernacular schools, 
and an Eng. college with 7 7 boarders. The 
Board of Education was constituted In 
1921. Area 7500 sq. m., pop. (1938), 
613,500, of whom 267,500 were Malays, 
258.300 Chinese, and 72,600 Indians. 

Brit, relations with J., most southerly 
state on the peninsula and therefore very 
near Singapore, wore close throughout 
last century, but tho formal treaty with 
the Sultan was only signed in 1914. Rela- 
tions with Britain wore always good 
though there was discovered a formidable 
* fifth column ’ element before the Jap. 
invasion. During the Second World War 
the sultan contributed largo sums for its 
prosecution. After tlie Jap. had landed 
on the Malay peninsula (early in Doc. 
1941) two Brit. diva, fought a delaying 
action down the mainland which pre- 
vented the Jap. from coming up against 
the Johore line until Jan. 15, 1912. But 
neat losses were incurred and in J. tho 
Brit, were faced with a local Jap. 
superiority in numbers. The 8th (Aus- 
tralian) Div. fought with great distinction 
despite the odds against them. But iu 
less than two weeks after the Australians 
first wont into action against the Jap. in J. 
the Brit, troops were all withdrawn to 
Singapore Is., with the J. causeway blown 
up and the is.’s link with the mainland des- 
troyed. See further under Malaya, 
British, Japanese Invasion of 1911-42. 

Johore Bahru, cap. of the slate of 
Johore, Malay Peninsula, on tho S. coast, 
about 15 m. N. of Singapore. It bos a 
fine palace built by tho Sultan Abubakur, 
and is a favourite resort from Singapore, 
having been termed the 4 Oriental Monte 
Carlo. A causeway for freight and pas- 
senger traffic was opened In 1933 across 
the Straits between J. B. and Singapore. 


It carries a 26 ft. roadway besides the 
double-rail track. The rail and road cross 
the lock by an electrically operated 
rolling lift bridge. Pop. 16,000. 

Joigny, tn. in the dept of Yonne, France, 
situated about 17 m. N.N.W. of Auxerre. 
The chief productions are wine and woollen 
goods. Pop. 6,000. 

Joinery, complementary art to car- 
pentry {q.v .) ; the latter is concerned with 
the essential parts, the former with tho 
ornamentation of buildings, etc. It in- 
cludes tho work done at the bench, in the 
preparation of the finished woodwork of 
buildings, such as doors, window frames, 
cupboards, eto. The main distinction be- 
tween the two lies in the fact that the 
joiner works almost entirely in planed or 
wrought wood, wldlst the material used 
by tho carpenter is not so treated. The 
timber for joiner's work should be seasoned 
until It has lost one-third of its weight. 
The operations of J. require greater ac- 
curacy than those of carpentry ; the Joints 
must be accurately fitted and all exposed 
surfaces made smooth. A separate clas- 
sification of the joints used In the two arts 
may be employed, but no hard and fast 
distinction can be drawn, as many Joints 
are used in both. The mortise and tenon 
joint, especially, is used In the framing of 
doors, cupboards, partitions, etc. Tho 
wood used by joiners is called stuff, and 
consists of planks or boards, deals, and 
battens, so named according to their 
widths. Battens vary from 2 to 7 In. in 
width, deals are 9 In., and planks 11 In. 
Matchboardlng has a tongue and bead 
worked on one edge and a groove on the 
other, so that when the pieces are placed 
together the Joint is masked by the bead, 
and the tongue prevents the passage of 
dust, etc. A slip-feather is a piece of 
wood which is Inserted In plough grooves 
to strengthen a glued joint, etc. It may 
be of soft wood, when it is in short 
lengths, with the grain across the length, 
or Tn hard wood, with the grain in the 
direction of tho length. The slip-feathers 
may bo also double or dovetailed. When 
boards meet each other at right angles, a 
dovetail joint Is most commonly used. 
Dovetailing is of three kinds : common, 
lap, and mitre. The first class shows the 
form both of the projection and excava- 
tion in the stuff, the second conceals the 
dovetails but shows the thickness of the 
lap In the return side, whilst the third 
class shows only a mitre iu the edges of 
tho planes at their surface of concourse. 
In cases where it is undesirable to show 
the end grain of the wood, mitring Is em- 
ployed. When two lengths of the same 
moulding meet at an angle, the joint 
always bisects tho angle and Is called a 
mitred joint. When the end of one 
moulding is cut to oorrespond with the 
profile of the other, the operation is called 
scribing, which is also the name given to 
the outting away of the edge of a board in 
order to make it fit exactly to a plane sur- 
face. Bevelling is joining two surfaces 
so as to make an oblique angle, or bevel ; 
thus the boards forming a mitred joint 
are cut to a bevel. In almost all joints 
glue is used as an aid to security ; glue- 
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Johnston, Alexander Keith (1804-71), 
Scottish geographer, was an exceptionally 
accomplished linguist and a skilful de- 
signer. His magnum opus was his Physi- 
cal Atlas (1848), which illustrates the 
zoology* geology, botany, meteorology, 
and ethnology of the world, and was de- 
scribed by the Fr. Geographical Society in 
1851 as 4 Un des plus magniflquos monu- 
ments ' of soience in the century. J. pub. 
also a Dictionary of Geography (1850), a 
National Atlas (1843), and a splendid 
Royal Atlas (1861). 

Johnston, Alexander Keith (1844-70), 
Scottish geographer, 6. at Edinburgh, was 
the son of Alexander Keith J. (</.y.). The 
Globe Atlas of Europe , and the maps of 
Murray’s Scotland , were drawn under his 
direction. In 1878 he was appointed to 
the command of an expedition to Lake 
Nyasa, under the auspice* of the Royal 
Geographical Society, but he died of 
dysentery and wtis buried in Africa. 

4 Africa,* in Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography , and a series of treatises on 
physical geography are his chief works. 

Johnston, Archibald, Lord Warriston 
(c. 1610-63), Scottish advocate and states- 
man, who was employed by the Covenan- 
ters in framing their protests against the 
attacks of Laud and the High Church 
party, and In answering the aggressive 
proclamations of Charles I. The General 
Assembly of 1638 chose him as clerk, and 
later he was deputed with seven others to 
negotiate with the Eng. commissioners. 
Throughout the Civil war ho proved so 
staunch a parliamentarian that Cromwell 
raised him to the peerage and appointed 
him as a commissioner-judge of Scotland. 
At the Restoration he fled abroad, and in 
1663 was executed at Edinburgh without 
trial, in accordance with a sentence of 
outlawry passed on him in his absence. 

Johnston, Arthur (1587-1641), Scottish 
writer of Lat. ver*e, graduated at Padua 
as M.D. in 1610. During protracted 
foreign travels he visited Rome, Germany, 
tha Netherlands, and Denmark, spont 
twenty years in France, and was for somo 
time associated with the univ. of Sedan. 
About 1628 he was appointed physician 
to Charles I. His Lat. version of the 
Psalms (1 637) is inferior in popularity and 
probably in merit to Buchanan’s, but his 
contributions to the Deliciae Porta rum 
Scotorum (1637), his satire entitled Con- 
silium Collegii Medici Parisiensis (1619), 
and his elegy on James VI. (1625) prove 
him a good Lat. scholar and no mean poet. 

Johnston, Sir Harry Hamilton (1858- 
1927) Brit, explorer and author ; b. at 
Kennington, S. London. After oxploring 
Tunisia and Angola, he penetrated into 
the Congo dlst. above Stanley Pool. 1883, 
and in the following year led a scientific 
expedition to Mt. Kilimanjaro. For 
three years, 1885-88, he governed 
Cameroon and the Niger delta as vice- 
consul or consul In the Brit, interests ; 
and later, as consul for Portuguese E. 
Africa, he subdued tho slave-trading Arabs 
in the region of Lake Nyasa, and estab. a 
large Brit. Protectorate N. of Lake 
Tanganyika. For five years, 1891-90. 
be was consul-general In Brit. Central 


Africa ; and for two years, 1899-1901, he 
was employed in the administration of 
Uganda. Among his books of travel and 
description are : The Colonisation of 
Africa (1899), and A History of the British 
Empire in Africa (1910). 

Johnston, James Finlay Weir (1796- 
1855), chemist, studied under Berzelius in 
Sweden, and later become prof, of chem. 
at Durham Univ. He chiefly interested 
himself in tho relation of his chosen 
science to agriculture, and for that pur- 
poso analysed soils from all parts of 
tho realm. His Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology (3rd ed., 1814), and 
similarly his Lectures (1883), did much to 
stimulate cultivation on scientific lines. 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston (1807-91). 
Amer. general, graduated at W. Point, 
and fought in tho Black Hawk and 
Seminole wars. In 1861 ho seccdod from 
the United States army to join the Con- 
federate forces, and was given tho com- 
mand of the army of the Shenandoah. At 
the first battle of Bull Run he promptly 
relieved Beauregard and in 1862 was 
seriously wounded at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, whero ho commanded. In 1864 
began his famous duel with Sherman, the 
opposing Federal leader, who lost during 
the dally actions and skirmishes some 
26,000 men to J.’s 10,000. In 1865, after 
a desperate resistance at Bentonville, ho 
surrendered to Sherman on terms similar 
to those of Lee. 

Johnstone, tn. in Renfrewshire, Scot- 
land, about 3 m. S.W. of Paisley. Tho 
tn. has cotton mills, brass and Iron 
foundries, and machine shops. There 
are also coal mines in the vicinity. Pop. 
14,000. 

Johnstone, Family of, famous Border 
family, notorious for its turbulence and 
feuds with its neighbours, especially the 
Douglases and Maxwells. The family 
took its name from the lordship of John- 
stono in Annandale, Dumfriesshire, and 
threo branches of tho family still exist: 
Johnstone of Annandale, Johnstone of 
Westerhall, and .Johnstone of Hilton and 
Caskieben in Aberdeenshire. All three 
branches claimed the title of earl of Annan- 
dalo which had bccomo extinct in 1658 : 
Charles II. decided the claim In favour of 
a member of the first, tho earl of Uartfeli, 
who was created marquis of Annandale 
in 1701. 

Johnstown : (1) City and co. seat of 
Fulton co.. New York, U.S.A., on Oaya- 
dutta Creek and 48 m. N.W. of Albany. 
It has some mills and gelatin factories 
and is, after Gloversvillo (3 in. to tho S.), 
the most important glove -making centre 
in tho U.S.A. Pop. 10,600. (2) City of 

Cambria co., Pennysyl vania, U.S.A., on 
the Conemaugh It,, 75 nu E. by S. of 
Pittsburgh. Coal, iron-ore, fire-clay, and 
limestone abound in the neighbourhood, 
and the chief industry is the smelting or 
iron and steel. In 1889 the bursting of 
the dam of the S. Fork Reservoir caused 
a tremendous flood which almost des- 
troyed the city and cost a total loss of 
over 200Q lives. Pop. 66,600. 

Johore, State of the Brit. Malayan 
Union, at the S. extremity of the Malay 
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Peninsula, under the rule of a native 
sultan. Before the creation of the 
Malayan Union in 1046 was one of what 
were known as the Unfederated Malay 
States and Its relations with Great Brit, 
were defined by a treaty dated 1 885 ; 
by an amendment of which In 1914, the 
Sultan agreed to accept, and to act upon 
the advice of, a Brit, officer called the 
General Adviser. The Sultan (Ibraliiui, 

8 reclaimed 1895) Is assisted by an Execu- 
Ivo and a Legislative Council. The 
coast is swampy, and the general character 
of the country low-lying and covered with 
forest. The highest peak Is Mt. Ophir 
(3840 ft.) and the prin. riv. the Muar. It 
Is connected by rail with Penang and 
Singapore. The chief products are rub- 
ber, gambler, black pepper, opium, 
coffee, and timber. Principal imports are 
food, drink, tobacco, raw materials * the 

S rinciual export rubber. Trade is con- 
uctcd mainly with and through the 
Straits Settlements and the former 
Federated Malay Straits. The lack of 
suitable harbours precludes any great 
trade with foreign countries. There are 
121 m. of railway In Johore and 875 in. 
of metalled roacl ; thus, with tho help of 
navigable rivs. good communication is 
available. Rubber estates ore situated 
on either sld^ along uoarly the whole 
length of iue ia*!vuiy. In 1926 there 
were 4 Eng. schools, 8 4 vernacular schools, 
and an Eng. oollego with 77 boarders. The 
Board of Education was constituted in 
1921. Area 7500 sq. m„ pop. (1938), 
613,500, of whom 267,500 were Malays, 
258,300 Chinese, and 72,600 Indians. 

Brit, relations with J., most southerly 
state on the peninsula and therefore very 
near Singapore, were close throughout 
last century, but the formal treaty with 
the Sultan was only signed in 1914. Rela- 
tions with Britain were always good 
though there was discovered a formidable 
• fifth column 1 element before the Jap. 
invasion. During the Second World War 
the sultan contributed large Bums for its 
prosecution. After tho Jap. had landed 
on the Malay peninsula (early in Doc. 
1941) two Brit. divs. fought a delaying 
action down the mainland which pre- 
vented the Jap. from coming up against 
the Johore liue until Jan. 15, 1912. But 
great losses were incurred and in J. the 
Brit, were faced with a local Jap. 
superiority in uu tubers. The 8th (Aus- 
tralian) Div. fought with great distinction 
despite the odds against them. But in 
less than two weeks after the Australians 
first went into action against the Jap. In J. 
the Brit, troops were all withdrawn to 
Singapore is., with the J. causeway blown 
up and the Is. s link with tho mainland des- 
troyed. See further under Maiaya, 
British, Japanese Invasion of 19 41-42. 

Johore Bahru, cap. of the state of 
Johore, Malay Peninsula, on the S. coast, 
about 16 m. N. of Singapore. It has a 
fine palace built by the Sultan Abubakur, 
and is a favourite resort from Singapore, 
having been termed tho * Oriental Monte 
Carlo/ A causeway for freight and pas- 
senger traffic was opened in 1923 across 
the Straits between J. B. and Singapore. 


It carries a 26 ft. roadway besides the 
double-rail track. The rail and road cross 
the lock by an electrically operated 
rolling lift bridge. Pop. 16,000. 

Jolgny, tn. in the dept of Yonne, France, 
situated about 17 ra. N.N.W. of Auxorre. 
Tho chief productions are wine and woollen 
goods. Pop. 6,000. 

Joinery* complementary art to car- 
pentry ( q.v .) ; the latter is concerned with 
the essential parts, the former with the 
ornamentation of buildings, etc. It in- 
cludes tho work done at the bench, in the 
preparation of tho finished woodwork of 
buildings, such as doors, window frames, 
cupboards, etc. Tho main distinction be- 
tween the two lies in the fact that the 
joiner works almost entirely In planed or 
wrought wood, whilst the material used 
by the carpenter is not bo treated. The 
timber for Joiner’s work should be seasoned 
until it has lost one-third of its weight. 
Tho operations of J. require greater ac- 
curacy than those of carpentry ; the joints 
must be accurately fitted and all exposed 
surfaces made smooth. A separate clas- 
sification of the joints used in the two arts 
may be employed, but no hard and fast 
distinction can be drawn, as many Joints 
are usod in both. The mortice and tenon 
joint, especially, is used in the framing of 
doors, cupboards, partitions, etc. Tho 
wood used by joiners Is called stuff, and 
consists of planks or boards, deals, and 
battens, so named according to their 
widths. Battens vary from 2 to 7 in. in 
width, deals are 9 In., and planks II in. 
Match boarding has a tongue and head 
worked on one edge and a groove on the 
other, so that when the pieces are placed 
togothor the Joint is masked by the bead, 
and the tongue prevents tho passage of 
dust, etc. A slip-feather is a piece of 
wood which is inserted in plough grooves 
to strengthen a glued joint, etc. It may 
be of soft wood, when It Is in short 
lengths, with the groin across the length, 
or in hard wood, with the grain iu the 
direction of the length. The slip-feathers 
may be also double or dovetailed. When 
boards meet each other at right angles, a 
dovetail Joint is most commonly used. 
Dovetailing is of throe kinds : common, 
lap, and mitre. The first class shows the 
form both of tho projection and excava- 
tion in the stuff, the second conceals the 
dovetails but shows the thickness of the 
lap In the return side, whilst the third 
class shows only a mitre in the edges of 
the planes at their surface of concourse. 
In cases where it is undesirable to show 
the end grain of tho wood, mitring is em- 
ployed. When two lengths of the same 
moulding meet at an angle, the joint 
always bisects the angle and la called a 
mitred joint. When the end of one 
moulding is cut to correspond with tbo 
profile of the other, tbo operation is called 
scribing, which is also tho name given to 
the cutting away of the edge of a board in 
order to make it fit exactly to a plane sur- 
face. Bevelling is joining two surfaces 
so as to make an oblique angle, or bevel ; 
thus the boards forming a mitred Joint 
are cut to a bevel. In almost all joints 
glue is used as an aid to security ; glue- 
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blooks are short pieces of wood pined into 
the angles of joints to strengthen them. 
Other fastenings for joints include cleats, 
joint bolts, wedges, pins, nails, and 
screws. 

Beading* are extensively used at the 
Joints of boarding, in order to hide any 
opening of the joint caused by shrinkage. 
They are curved in section, and of convex 
shape. A beading is stuck wheu it is 
formed from the material of the board, 
but laid In when it is a separate piece 
fastened to the board. 

Mouldings are often used to ornament 
the arrises of joiner’s work ; in Ok. 
mouldings elliptical and parabolic curves 
are chiefly found, whilst in Rom. mould- 
ings the curves are segments of circles. 
Different types of mouldings are known 
as Totus, Oavetto, Ovolo, Scotia, Cyma 
Recta or Ogeo, CYina Reversa or Reverse 


ways folding doors are used ; for improv- 
ing the appearance of a wide, low doorway, 
a double margin door, which is a single 
door made to imitate folding doors, is 
often used. Doors which have the upper 
panels of glass are known as sash doors, 
and are used as the outer doors of shops, 
vestibule doors, eto. Outer doors are 
generally hung to solid wooden frames, 
consisting of two uprights called Jambs 
and a cross-piece or head. When the 
doorway is higher than the door, a cross- 
rail called a transom is placed across at the 
height of the top of the door, whilst 
above this is a window called a fanlight. 
For hanging doors, tee, spring, butt, and 
hook and eye hinges are used. 

Windom arc usually made in two parts, 
the frame and the sashes although In some 
warehouses, etc., the frames holding the 
glass are fixed oh fast sheets. Tho cashes 
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Ogee, etc. Door* may be divided into 
three classes : Lodged, framed and 
lodged, and framed and panelled. The 
first class is used for the doors of outbuild- 
ings, etc. Such doors are made of vertical 
battens about 51 in. wide, butted against 
one another and securely nailed to hori- 
zontal cross lodges. To prevent the 
tendency to droop at the outer edge, slop- 
ing braces are often inserted between the 
ledges, each brace sloping upwards from 
the binged edge. The door is then called 
a ledged and braced door. Framed 
doors aie formed by constructing frames 
of wood, between which battens or panels 
are fitted The outer vertical members 
of the frame are called stylos ; the hori- 
zontal cross pieces, which are known as 
rails, have diflcieut names according to 
their positions m the door, e.g. top rail, 
lock rail, bottom rail, and, m panelled 
doors, frieze rail Braces are used only 
in framed and ledged doors. Muntine are 
the vertical members which separate tho 
panels of a door. The framing, in the 
case of framed and ledged doors, is put 
together, wedged up, and finished before 
the battens are nailed on. The panels, 
which are about one-third the thickness 
of the door, fit Into grooves in the middle 
of the framing, into which they are in- 
serted as the latter Is pat together. The 
simplest style of panelled door, when the 
door framing Is left square and the panels 
are plain. Is known os square and flat ; 
other styles are : stop-chamfered, single 
moulding, and bolectfon moulding, each 
with many varieties. For wide door- 


aro of two kinds, easement sashes, when 
they open in a similar manuei to doors and 
are himg to solid robated frames, and hung 
sashes, which slido vertically alongside 
each othei and are balanced bv weights. 
The parts of the frame form a box on each 
Rido in which tho weights ate sue ponded ; 
the outer groove is always occupied by 
the upper sash. The outer uprights and 
main cross-pieces of sashes are called 
styles and ruils rospeotholy, rh with 
doors ; anv intermediate vertical or 
horizontal members aro called bars. Bay 
windows is the namo given to windows 
which project beyond the ftu e of the wall. 
Dormer windows aro windows constructed 
in tho sloping surfaces of roofs, dis- 
tinguished from skylights by standing 
vertically, whilst the latter lie In a surface 
parallel to the plane of the mot. Window 
shutters mav consist either of hinged 
leaves fitting into boxes at each side of the 
window, or of two parts sliding vertically 
past each other and balanced by weights. 

Stairs form an assemblage of steps for 
passage from one floor to another, and are 
contained In a staircase. Wooden stairs 
consist of horizontal treads supported by 
vertical risers under their front edges ; 
string boards support the ends of both 
treads and risers. String boards may be 
either close or out, the former has Its long 
edges parallel to eaoh othSr, the lowest 
portion being termed an apron, whilst tho 
latter has Its upper edge out to the line 
of the treads and i leers. The string whloh 
is adjacedt to the wall is generally a dose 
string, the outer Btrlng being either out 
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and mitred or cut and bracketed. A 
wreathed string Is the name given to the 
outer curved string of a geometrical stair. 
When tho different flights of a stair are 
not in the same line, trie change of direc- 
tion is obtained either by winder's or 
landings. The latter are constructed as 
small floors, and called quarter -space or 
half-spaco landings according to the angle 
between tho flights ; winders are steps, 
the treads of which taper in plan and allow 
the person using them to turn to tho right 
or loft. The prin. types of stairs are 
straight flight, with or without landings, 
stairs with winders, dog-legged, open 
navel, and geometrical stairs. Handrails 
form the eapplng piece of the balustrad- 
ing, upon which the hand rests in ascend- 
ing or descending the stairs ; they are 
Ubually rounded and fixed about 2i ft. 


J. A. is also used in Scots law with the 
same moaning. 

Joint Fir, term applied popularly to any 
species of Gnetaceee, an order consisting 
of small trees or shrubs closely allied to 
members of the Conifer®. 

Joints. Study of anatomical J. is 
tochnieall v termed arthrology and includes 
an examination of the connections be- 
tween any two or more parts of the 
skeleton. It is usual to divide J. into two 
classes, viz. immovable and movable , and 
the latter again into perfect and imperfect . 
Examples of tho immovable (synar- 
throses) are those formed where an ossifl- 
eation takes place, as in a membrane, e.g, a 
suture of the skull. A special form of im- 
movable junction is shown in tho gom- 
phoh.es or pog and socket Js. of the fangs 
of teeth into tooth sockets of the jaw 





above tho line of nosing (tho imaginary 
line passing down the nosings, or rounded 
front edges, of the treads in a stair). 

Architraves are fixed around the inside 
of door and window opcTiings to give a 
finished appearance to tho whole ; they 
are called hand-moulds or single archi- 
traves, or double-faced architraves. 

Skirting-boards are placed at the bottom 
of the walls of a room for ornamental pur- 
poses ; they may bo plain or moulded. 
Both architraves and skirting-boards are 
generally secured by wooden battens 
called grounds, the backs of which are 
grooved, rebated, or splayed, and fixed 
by means of plugs, wood pallets, or joints 
to the wall. For the construction of 
floors, roofs, etc., see C^rpbnth* . See 
also Paakltixq; Plywood; Vkvfkr- 
inq. See J. VV. Riley, Carpentry and 
Joinery , 1905 ; G Ellis, Prat'tical Joinery, 
1904 ; G. L. sutrlifle. Modern Carjxnter, 
Joiner , and Cabinet Maker , 1902 ; r Hinn 
and R. Marsden, Principles of tCaucatwnal 
Woodwork , 1909 • G Ellis, Modem Prac- 
tical Joinery, 1927, and Lessons in Carpen- 
try and Joinery , 1928 ; R. Greenholgh 
(ed.) Joinery and Carpentry, 1929. 

Joint Adventure, partnership entered 
into for a single adventure or undertaking. 
Such a partnership is usually called a 
syndicate, and in the absence of express 
stipulation, the law presumes tliat the 
partnership ooraes to an end on the com- 
pletion of the adventure or special 
financial or industrial project for which 
the syndicate was formed. The term 


Certain bones, which are distinct in early 
life, tend to ossify after middle age. ThiB 
syntosis is hhown in the case of the fusion 
of tho dintinot pubis, ischium, and ilium 
into the single os mnominatum. Imperfect 
J. (umphi arthroses) ore those in which the 
conjoined bones or cartilages present no 
smooth surfaces, capable of rotatory 
motion to one another, but are connected 
by cartilages or ligaments, the flexibility 
of which alone allows of anv mobility at 
the Junction. Examples of such J. occur 
m the vertebral column, where thick plates 
of flbro-cart ilago separate the flat surfaces 
of the vertebra*. Tho arrangement gives 
considerable springiness to the column, 
and tends to eradicate shocks caused by 
the jar In walking. Jumping, etc. : at the 
same time the body may be bent in any 
dirci'tion even though the actual move- 
ment between any pair of vertebrae be 
slight. The pubic symphysis and the 
sacro-iliac are only imperfect J., but in 
consequence of tlioir presence the pelvis 
has connlderabh more elasticity than it 
would have if it were all one bone. In all 
perfect J. (diarth roses) the articulating 
bony surfaces arc covered with cartilages, 
the convexities of the one cartilaginous 
cap fitting more or less closely into the 
concavities of the other. In some oases 
those articular cartilages are separated by 
lnterartlcutar plates of cartilage lying be- 
tween them, and in this case tbe opposing 
faces of the lnterarticular and of the 
articular cartilages fit Into one another ; 
examples of such interaxticular plates are 


E.E. 8 
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the semi-lunar cartilages of the knee joint. 
The J. is enclosed by a synovial membrane 
forming a closed sao and containing a 
viscid lubricating secretion termed syno- 
via. Outside the synovial membrane Is a 
sleeve of fibrous tissue, the capsular liga- 
ment. Sacs known as bursae, formed 
from synovial membrano, are present 
where Js. are subjected to pressure, e.g. 
the prepatellar bursa of the knee J., which 
becomes Inflamed in * housemaid’s knee.’ 



STRUCTURE OP A PERFECT JOINT 
(DlARTHRASIS) 

B, bone; AC, articular cartilages; SM, synovia 
membrane; JC, jomt capsule; i>l\ cavity 
filled. 


The actual shape of the surfaces forming 
the J. varies greatly and may be spheroid- 
al, cylindrical, or pulley-shaped, and it is 
suggested that in some cases the movement 
to which a J. is subject may determine or 
modify its shape so as to cause it to present 
divergencies in different individuals. The 
following are some of the chief forms of J. 
of the human frame : (a) Hall and socket, 
a spheroidal surface furnished by one bone 
works within a cup furnished by another ; 
this will allow of motion of the former bone 
in any direction, its extent being dependent 
on the concavity of the cup. This is deep 
in the case of the hip J. and the extent of 
movement is sacrificed to obtain addition- 
al strength. The shoulder yields an ex- 
ample of an extended movement, for in 
this the glenoid cavity is shallow, (b) 
Gliding , in which the articular surfaces aro 
fiat, examples are given In the tarsal J., 
the intercarpal J., and in the Jaw J. in 
one of Its movements, (c) Hinge, which 
has a nearly cylindrical head fitting Into 
a corresponding socket, the movement 
being practically restricted to a direction 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder : 
examples occur in the case of the elbow, 
knee, ankle, and interphalangeal J., where 
suitable attachments or bony processes 
prevent a backward dislocation, (d) 


Double hinge or saddle, in which the arti- 
cular surface of each bone Is concave in one 
direction and convex in a direction at 
right angles to this, e.o. carpo -metacarpal 
J. of the thumb. Tho torso-metatarsal of 
the big toe Is not a saddle J. (c) Condyloid, 
this is similar to the saddle and allows 
flexion, extension, and lateral movement 
and no rotation, but it Is usually a weaker 
form of J. ; examples, wrist and ineta- 
carpo-phalangeal. (/) Pivot, In which one 
bone furnishes a pivot on which another 
turns, or It turns Itself on its own axis 
restiug on another bono ; an examplo of 
the former is given in the case of the 
atlauto-axial, in which tho odontoid peg 
of tho axis passes through a rlng-llko por- 
tion of the atlas ; this orrangernout allows 
of the head being turned or shaken through 
a considerable angle. The occipito- 
atlantal J., used in nodding the head. Is 
of a different type. The case of the rota- 
tion of a bone on its own axis Is illustrated 
by the radius, which has a shallow cup 
adjacent to the humerus and a concave 
surface at its lower end which articulates 
with the ulnar. In pronation (t.«. when 
tho hand is turned so that the palm faces 
downwards), tho radius turns on its own 
axis at its upper end and glides round tho 
ulna at its lower. 

Diseases . — Tho chief diseases of J. ore 
those affecting tho synovial membrane or 
the boue Itself and but rarely the articular 
cartilages or the ligaments. Accidental 
injuries may cause sprains, in which tho 
ligaments are stretched or lacerated, and 
there may bo bleeding into the synovial 
cavity ; swelling and chronic synovitis 
may result. Careful bandaging or strap- 
ping h necessary. Contusion results from 
tho violent driving together of two op- 
posed ends of bones. Dislocation results 
in a separating of tho bones, and is rela- 
tively frequent at the shoulder and less so 
at tho hip. The ankle and wrist are sel- 
dom dislocated os the J. are usually 
stronger than the fibula and ulna respec- 
tively, which may fracture under the 
strain. Synovitis, or t lie inflammation of 
the synovial membrane, may be due to 
micro-organisms existing during blood- 
poisoning, fevers, etc., or It may bo 
caused by a punctured wound of the J. 
Rest and suitable supporting bandages aro 
essential. Infection of Js., especially of 
the knoe, is always a serious condition. 
Bursitis is inflammation of tho bursa, us 
in tho condition of housemaid’s knoo pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Permanent stiffuoss may be due to aev. 
causes. The Bynovlal membrane may bo 
destroyed and an osseous solidification 
may render the J. inoperative. 

Rheumatoid arthritis (q.v.) is particu- 
larly prevalent in certain areas and in cer- 
tain types of individuals. The articular 
cartilages may be worn away and replaced 
by an extra growth of hope at tho knee, 
hip, or fingers. 1 n the last ease tho fingers 
are knotted and the hands deformed. The 
gradual spread of tho complaint In the 
patient and the little response which it 
makes to treatment add to its ill-fame. 

Joints, in geology, are divisional planes 
in rocks. They never extend beyond the 
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outermost crust, i.e, beyond the ' zone of marriage settlement specifying the mode 
fracture * as described by Van Hlse, and and time of its payment, 
vary in visible width from that of a hair Joinville, see DoftA Fkancisca. 
to well-marked fissures, which in certain Joinville, Franoois Ferdinand Philippe 
rocks may be widened by the solvent Louis Marie d'Orltans, Prince de (1818- 
action of rain water, e.g. the grykes of the 1900), third son of Louis Philippe, king of 
limestone regions of Yorkshire and the France, b. at Neullly. He entered the 
Lake Diet. They are most abundant in navy and became a lieutenant in 1836, 
coherent rocks and absent in loosoly first distinguishing himself at the bom- 
packed material. In sodimentary rocks bardment of San Juan de Ulloa (1838). 
they normally run at right angles to the In 1840 he was given the charge of con- 
bedding planes, and there are well- veying the body of Napoleon from St. 
marked dip joints at right angles to strike Helena. In 1845 he successfully bom- 

i oints. Daubrde has proved that folding barded Tangier and occupied Mogador in 
s largely responsible ror their occurrence, Morocco. At the revolution of 1818, be 
and movement along a J. results in tho sought refuge with the rest of his family 
formation of a fault ; such movement is in England. In 1870 he returned in- 
shown by the striated surfaces — elickon- cognito to France, and fought at Orleans, 
slides — of some J. Tho force producing bnt on tho revelation of his name was ex- 
them was often of the greatest Intensity, polled by Gambetta. From 1871-76, 
for pebbles existing in conglomerates have however, he was allowed to sit as member 
been found dividod with cleancut but- for Hauto-Mame in the National Assembly, 
faces. The J. not only give passages for Joinville, Jean Sire de (1224-1317), Fr. 
the circulation of underground water but historian, and seigneur of Champagne, 
also for highly concentrated mineral solu- He accompanied Louis IX. (Saint Louis) 
tions ; on occasion the minerals are de- in bis unlucky Crusade (1248-54), and 
posited and many mineral veins, e.g. cal- while at Acre composed his Credo or con- 
cite barytes, ores of lead, etc., are of this fession of faith (1250). He began his Vie 
type. In Igneous material the J., which de St. Louis , at the request of JeAnne de 
ore fewer usually, traverse lavas vertically Champagne, when he was nearly eighty 
and dykes horJz Wally. In Cornwall the (completed 1309). There is an excellent 
master joints in igneous rocks are vertical, critical od. of this by Natalis do Wailly 
and a horizontal J. of frequent occurrence (1874). See A. F. Didot, Etudes sur Join- 
resembles the bedding piano mentioned t Title, 1870, and A. F. Delaborde, Jean de 
above. This occurrence is of tho greatest Joinville , 1894. 

value in quarrying, as it tends to divide Joinville, tn. in the dept, of Haute- 
the rock masses Into definite cuboidal Marne, France, on the R. Marne, was the 
blocks. Contraction during desiccation bp. of Jean de Joinville and of Mary of 
or cooling also gives well-marked fissures, Guise. The chateau was erected under 
and the hexagonal columns of, e.g., tho tho direction of the duke of Guise. The 
Giant’s Causeway have doubtless been tn. contains blast furnaces, and manufs. 
produced by the latter action. chain cables. Pop. 3090. 

Joint-Stock Bank, see Banks and Joinville-le-Pont, oom., Seine, France, 
Banking. near the Hois de Vinoenncs, and 5 m. E. 

Joint-Stook Company, see Company and of Paris. Pop. 13,600. 

Company Law. J6kai, Maurice (1825-1904), Hungarian 

Joint Tenanoy. Where two or more novelist, b. at R6v-Kom&rom. He quali- 
persons hold the same lands by grant (q.v.) fied as an advocate, but, encouraged by 
or devise (i.e. under a will), there being in tho praises of the Hungarian Academy 
the instrument of title no words indicating about his play Zsido fiu (Jew Boy), he 
that tiiey are to take in distinct shares, wont to Pcsth and embarked on a literary 
such common ownership is called a J. T. career. The pub. of bis romance H&k- 
The prin. characteristic of a J. T. is the ozndpok (1815) marked an epoch in Hun- 
right of survivorship, wherein it differs garian literature, and firmly estab. its 
from a tenancy in common (see umler author’s reputation. For his port tn the 
Common Tknanpy). In an action the revolution of 1848-49, and his support of 
Chancery Court will order a sale instead of Kossuth, he was proscribed by the gov., 
partition if tboso interested to the extent and his life was only saved by a stratagem 
of ono-half request it, but if less require a of his wife, Rosa Laborfalvy, the tragic 
sale the court may diroct a sale unless the actress. Among his romances, nearly all 
others buy out the interest of the party of which have been trans. into Eng., are: 
or parties requesting sale. The Golden Age of Transylvania , and its 

Jointure, m law, is a term denoting tho sequel, The Turks in Hungary (1903); 

E ro vision made for a wife out of her bus- Timor's Two B orlds (1888), perhaps his 
and’s property in the event of his pre- masterpiece ; Eyes like the Sea, which won 
decease. Unlike dowor, it is not limited the Academy's prize in 1890 ; Midst the 
to real estate, but now includes any pro- Wild Carpathians (1894), with Its sequel, 
vision made by a settlement for tho sup* The Slaves of the Padishah (1903), Pretty 
port of the wife in the event of her sur- Michal (1897), The Lion of Janina (1897), 
vlviug her husband. The dootrine of J. A Christian, but a Homan (1900), The 
originated in the equity courts by way of Hour's Sons (1902). and Tales from 
substitution for dower In coses In which Jdkai (190 0* with a biography by R. N. 
the latter had no application. The Bain. See H. W. Teinpcrloy, • Maurice 
Statute of Uses originated the modem J. Jdkai and the Historical Novel,’ in Con- 
which usually takes the form of* a yearly temporary Review, July, 1904, and life by 
rent-charge or annuity created by a F. Zsigmond v Budapest), 1924. 
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Jokjokarta. residency, and the cap., of 
Java in the central part of the is. Area 
1200 sq. m. Sugar, rice, and indigo are 
cultivated, and salt, coal, marble, and gold 
are found. Pop. about 900,000. Also 
the cap. of the above, at the foot of Mt. 
Merapi, 35 m. S. of Surakarta, on the rail- 
way from Batavia to Surabaya. Has a 
remarkable native palace and the ruins of 
an old Dutch tn. and fort. There are 
famous temple rains and monuments 
nearby. It was the seat of the Dutch 
resident before the Jap. Invasion in 1942. 
The Jogka mkt. is famous for jewelry. It 
was here that the only serious insurrection 
against Brit, rule took place, In the year 
1812. The is. had been taken by an ex- 
peditionary force from India from the 
gov. set np by Napoleon to whom the is. 
had passed with the rest of the Dutch 
Empire. This revolt was put down 
speedily by the tremendous energy, daring, 
and leadership of one of the most extra- 
ordinary figures in the hist, of the Brit. 
Army, MaJ. Gen. Hollo Gillespie, whom 
the historian Sir John Fortescue thought 
was * the bravest man that ever wore a 
rod coat/ 

J. was again a hotbed of Insurgent 
nationalism In the autumn of 1945 during 
the Indonesian revolt against the Allies 
following the defeat of Japan. Pop. 
120 , 000 . 

Joliba River, see Niger. 

Joliet, Louis (1645—1700), Fr. -Canadian 
explorer, b. at Quebec ; commissioned 
1672 to oxplore the Mississippi, which he 
did, as also tho Fox, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois Rs. 

Joliet, city and oo. seat of Will oo., 
Illinois, U.S.A., on tho Des Plaines R., and 
40 m. S.W. of Chicago. It is a shipping 
centre and there is a deep waterway to 
Illinois R. It is connected with six rail- 
ways, tho Chicago Sanitary Dist. Ship 
Canal, and the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
It |s the seat of the st&to penitentiary, and 
the headquarters of large steel works. 
Pop. 42,300. 

Joliette, or Industry Village, tn. in 
Quebec, Canada, 35 m. N. of Montreal. 
It is an agrlc. centre, and has nmmih. of 
paper, iron goods, flour, and lumber. 
Pop. 4500. 

Joliot-Curie, Fr6d6ric (5. 1 000), Fr. 

physicist ; prof, of the Radium Institute, 
Paris. He shared the Nobel Pnre for 
ahem. m 1935 with his wife, Iiene Joliot- 
Ourie (6. 1897 ; daughter of Marya 

Sklodowska) for their Joint synthesis of 
new radioactive elements. He is director 
of atomic research in Franco. 

Jolly-boat, small clinker- built boat, not 
so large an a cutter ; it is usually hoisted 
at the stern of a vessel, and used for mis- 
cellaneous services. It has a bluff how, 
and a wide transom, and is about 4 ft. in 
beam and 12 ft. in length. 

Jolo Archipelago, see StTLU. 

Join Kippur, see Yom ha-Kippurim. 

Jornada I. and II., see Jualada, 

jomeHI, Nloolo (1714-74), It. composer, 
b. at A versa, near Naples. In 1737 his 
first oper% V Errors Amoroso , was success- 
fully produced at Naples. In 1748 one 
of lus finest operas, Didone , was produced 


at Vienna. In 1753 he was appointed 
chapel-master to the duke of Wflrttem- 
berg at Stuttgart. His best known works 
are the operas Iphigenia and Armida, a 
Miserere, aud a Requiem. See life by 
H. Abert, 1908. 

Jotnlni, Antoine Henri, Baron (1779- 
1869), general in the Fr. and afterwards 
in the Russian service, 5. at Payeme, 
canton Vaud, Switzerland. He served in 
the campaign of Austerlttz, and became 
prin. aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney in 
1805. His Traiti des grandes operations 
militaires (1804-5) brought him to the 
notice of Napoleon, under whom he served 
at J ena and Ey lau. He nerved through the 
Peninsular campaign (1808), but after the 
retreat from Moscow entered the Russian 
service, in which he took part in the Russo- 
Turkish War, especially at the siege of 
Varna (1828). Besides the Truitt, he 
wrote: Prindpes de la strattgie (1818), 
Precis de Tart de la guerre (1830), Histoire 
de la Revolution (1806), and Vie de Napo- 
leon (1827). See F. Lecomte, Le General 
Jomini, 1861, andC. A. Sointe-Beuvo, Vie, 
1869. 

Jonah, son of Amittai , is described In 
2 Kings xlv. 25 as a Galilean of Gath- 
hepher who prophesied during the reign 
of Jeroboam II, announcing forthcoming 
victories over the Aramaeans (2 King* 
xiv). The legend of his life, immensely 
popular In the Middle Ages, is related in 
the book which boars bis name. 

Jonah, The Book of, tho only one of tho 
books of tho twelve minor prophets which 
does not purport to lie tho work of the 
prophet whose name it bears. This book 
is a narrative of the call of Jonah to pro- 
phesy against Nineveh, his attempt to 
avoid this duty, and his ultimate success, 
followed by liis reproaches to Ood when 
ultimately, on tho repcntanco of the 
Ninevites, the impending punishment Is 
avoided and thus his prophecy remains 
unfulfilled. Tho story belongs to the 
Midrashim : and the Mldrash may be de- 
fined In the words of Dr. Driver as * an 
imaginative development of a thought or 
theme suggested by Scripture, especially a 
didactic or homilectio exposition, or an 
edifying religious story * {Intro, to the TAt. 
of the O.T . , p. 197). It would bo perilous 
and difficult to attempt to connect the 
Jonah of this book with any historical 
personage. The story is post-ox illc, and 
is based to a laige extent on Persian and, 
Babylonian mythology. The incident of 
the whale, suggested by Persian myth- 
ology, symbolised Israel's temporary 
absorption by Assyria. Tho chief point 
of the parable lies in the writer’s attempt 
to show that Jonah was mistaken firstly 
In supposing that Nineveh was leas 
precious than Israel to Jehovah, and 
secondly In reproaching Him for ills 
acceptance of the penitent. Tho writer 
sought to show that dlvipe care was not 
Limited to the chosen race. Tho story of 
the • gourd ’ which terminates the book is 
probably an original product of the 
author's imagination. See, 8. R. Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Ola 
\ Testament , 1891, and commentaries on the 
l Twelve Minor Prophets. 
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Jonas, Justus (1403-1565), Oer. Pro* tion is very apparent in his tout vol. of 
testaufc reformer, 6. at Nordhausen in poetry, Studies of Sensation and Event 
Thuringia. He was canon of St. governs (1843), which wan very unfavourably 
and prof, of law at Erfurt in 1 51 8, and prof, received , although admired by Browning 
of theology at Wittenberg (1521). He and Rossetti. His three remarkable 
was an intimate friend of Luther, whom poems. Winter Hymn to the Snow , When 
he accompanied to the Diet of Worms and the World is Burning , and To Death , were 
aided in his trans. of the Bible. See T. I. written when he was dying. See the 
Pressel, Monograph , 1863, and Moyer's ed. of Studies of Sensation by R. H. Shep- 
Festschrift des 400 Jahrigen Geburstag des herd (1879), with a memoir by Sumner 
Dr. Justus Janas, 1893. Jones, also papers by T. Watte- D unton 

Jonathan : (1) Son of Qershom and des- in the Athenaeum, Sept. 1878. 

Cendant of Moses, was the chief of the Jones, Sir Edward Burns-, see Burns- 
priests at Dan (Judges xvili. 30) in the Jovks, sir Edward. 
time of Micah the Epbraimite. (2) Eldest Jones, Emily Elizabeth Constance (1848- 
son of Saul. The touching account of his 1922), Kng. lecturer and schoolmistress ; 
friendship with David is a popular heri- daughter of Dr. J. Jones, of Langstone 
tage. lie was slain at Gilboa, where Saul Court, Herefordshire. At Cambridge, 
also met his death. (3) Son of Mattathias, took a first in the Moral Sciences Tripos, 
and brother of Judas, whom he succeeded 1880. She lectured on moral science at 
as leader of the Maccabean party. His Girton from 1884, becoming mistress 
htai I'smansliip was greater than his ability 1903. Her works include trans. and ed. 
as a warrior, and to It he owed the favour- of Lotze’s Micrucosmus (with E. Hamil- 
able terms which he made tor the insur- ton (1885, General IjOqic (1890), Primer of 
gents with B occludes, the Syrian governor. Iahjic (1905), Primer of Ethics (1 911). 
lie became high -priest in 153 b.c., but was Jones, Ernest Charles (1819-69), Eng. 
slain In captivity eleven years later. Chartist, b. in Berlin of Eng. parentage, 

Jonathan, Brother, personification of and educated at Goitmgcn. In 1844 he 
the U.»S.A., corresponding to the Eng. was called to the Bar at the Middle 
‘ John Bull * , phrase has now b»M»n Temple, hut in 1845 joint d the Chartist 
lorgelj superseded by * Uncle Bam/ The movement, and speodilv became on o of it* 
name is supposed to have come from most noted orators. Ills oi»eii advocacy 
Jonathan Trumbull (1710-85), governor of physical violence led to his iiupnson- 
of Connecticut and friend of Washington, mont tor sedition (1848-50). In prison 
JonciAres, Felix Ludger, called Vlctorin he wrote The Revolt of Ilindostan , an epic 
de (1839-1903), Fr. musical composer, A. poem. He also pub. a novel, 7 Ac Wood 
in Pans. His early admiration for Wag- Smnt (1841) and a number of poems. In 
ner was the cause of his leaving the Paris eluding The Battle Dag (1855). 
Conservatoire, but although the Influence Jones, Sir Harold Spencer (6. 1890), has 
of Wagner is traceable throughout his held the position of Astronomer Royal 
work, he adhered to the recognised forms since 1933. He was b . in London and 
of Fr. opera and took Gounod as his educated at Latymer Upper School, 
model. From 1871 he was musical critic Hammersmith, and Jeeus College, Gam- 
for La Liberty. Ills chief productions are bridge. From 1913 to 1923 he was Chief 
the operas, Sardanapale (1867), Dernier Assistant at the Royal Observatory, 
Jours de PomvH (1869), Dimitri (1876), Greenwioh, and from 1923 to 1933 held 
La Heine Berthe (1878), Lancelot (1900), the post of H.M. Astronomer at the Cape 
the Incidental music to Hamlet (1863-68) ; of Good Hope. In 1913 he was awarded 
a symphony ; and other works. the Royal Medal of the Ro wil Society and 

Jones, Daniel (b. 1881 ), Eng. philologist, the Gold Medal of the Hoyel Ystronomioal 
Educated Rudlev, Univ. College School, Society. He is a past ih >tdent of the 
and King's College, Cambridge. Studied latter Society and of the Brit. AstronomJ- 
for the law and was called to the Bar in cal Association, and was vice-president of 
1907, m which year he also became the International Astronomical Union 
lecturer in phonetics at Uiuv. College, from 1935 to BUS. He has pub. General 
London. In 1921 he became prof, ot Astronomy (1922), Worlds Without End 
phonetics at London, and has also loc- (1936), The Earth as a Clock (1939), lAfe 
tured at Paris, Bonn, Cologne, Ham- on Other Worlds (1940), The Royal Obser - 
burg, Copenhagen, Upsala, Rotterdam, tatory, Greenwuh (1943), and John Couch 
and in the U.S.A., and in India. Score- Adams and the Discovery of Neptune (1947). 
tary of the International Phonetic Associ- Jones, Henry (1831-99), Eng. author, 
ation from 1928 aud assistant ed. of its b. in London. Ho practised as a physi- 
organ, Le Mattre phondhgut (1907-1940), clan in London irom 1852-69. In 1862 
editor since 1940. Works Include: An under the pseudonym of * Cavendish * he 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, based on pub. The Law* and Principles of Whist 
8. Brit, speech (J 898 ; rev. eds. I ‘Ml, and Explained by Cai'en&ish. He was a mem- 
1947). A Chart of English Sptech Sounds ber of sov. whist clubs, including the 
(1908), f J%e Pronunciation of English (2nd * Cavendish.* His work became the 
ed. 1947), An Outline of English Phonetics standard authority on the game. Bee 
(1922), and The Pronunciation of Russian, W. P. Courtney, English Whist and Whist 
with M. V. Troftmou. 1923. Players, *394. „ 

Jones. Ebenezer (1820-00), Eng. poet, Jones, Sir Henry (1852-1922), Eng. 
6. at Islington, London. The early death philosopher : 5. at Llangemyw, N. Wales, 
of his father out short his education, and First worked as a shoemaker. Graduated 
compelled him to become a clerk in a tea at Glasgow Univ. with first-class honours, 
merchant’s office. His defective educa- 1878. Held the chairs of philosophy and 
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E 'tical economy at Bangor Univ. Col- 
, 1884-91 ; and of logic and meta- 
sics at 9t. Andrews Univ., 1891-91. 
From 1894 he was prof, of moral philo- 
sophy at Glasgow Univ. He was LL.D. 
of St. Andrews, and D.Litt. of Wales. 
Works Include : Browning as a Religious 
and Philosophical Teacher (1891), The 
Philosophy of Lolze (1895), Idealism as 
a Practical Creed (1909), and The Work- 
ing Faith of the Social Reformer (1910) — 
the first and last of winch gained lum 
considerable popularity and influence. 
Elected fellow of Brit. Academy, 1904. 
Knighted 1912. 

Jones, Henry Arthur (1851-1929), Eng. 
playwright, b. at Grandborough, Bucks ; 
son of Silvanus J., tenant-farmer. Ue 
attended a grammar-school at Winslow 
till he was thirteen. He was obliged to 
adopt a commercial career ; but gained his 
first hearing as a dramatist with Only 
Round the Comer , produced at the Exeter 
Theatre In 1879, and A Clerical Error 
(1879), produced in London. His melo- 
drama, The Sillier King , written with II. 
Herman and produced by Wilson Barrett 
m 1882, scored a great success. His 
saints and Sinners (1884) was the subject 
of controversy on account of Its religious 
element. The Middleman (1889) and 
Judah (1890) mark an advance in tech- 
nical skill. The Dancing Oirl (1891, re- 
vised as The Dancing Mistnss in 1913), 
The Crusatkn (1891), The Bauble Shop 
(1893), The Tempter (189J), The Mas 
queraders (1891), The Case of Rebellious 
Susan (189 >), Michael and his Lost Angel 
(1896), The Rogue's Comedy (1896), The 
Physician (1897) — all these for tho most 
part deal more nearly with the problems 
of everyday life. His poetical drama. 
The Tempter (1893), was not a success : 
but with 'I he Triumph of the Philistines 
(1895), he began a series of successful 
plays — which includfc : The Liars (1897) 
and The Heroic Stubbs (1906). His later 
4 serious * plays include : Camac Sahib 
and The Manreuvres of Jane (1899), The 
Lackey's Carnival (1900), Mrs. Dane's 
Defence (1900), Chance, the Idol and The 
Princess's Aose (1902) ; Whitewashing 
Julia, 1903 ; Joseph Entangled and The 
Chevalier , (1904), The Hypocrites (1906), 
Dolly Reforming Herself (1908), 7 be Knife 
(1909) ; and 7 he Ogre (1911). A uniform 
edition of his plays began to be issued in 
1891 and his views on dramatic art are 
given In The Renascence of the English 
Drama (1895). When J. began play- 
writing, he was something of a pioneer. 
But he gradually settled down to parlour- 
comedy — If It could be called comedy at 
all — I d which he continually preached a 
morality whose criterion was ‘ What will 
people think ! * By the time of the First 
World War he had unknown! ngly lost 
touch with what people were thinking. 
His onslaughts on the lnl4«mtionaltem he 
hated (whtoh included the League of 
Nations) were ohiefiy : The Pacifists , a 
play which was a failure (1917), and My 
Dear Wells (1921). a book in which, not 
only H. G. Wells, but also everybody else 
(including Bernard Shaw) who had intel- 
lectually left him behind, was assailed. 


Jones, Inigo (c. 1573-c. 1652), Eng. 
architect, 6. in London. Sometimes 
called the 4 Eng. Palladio.* J. was the 
first to introduce pure Renaissance archi- 
tects e, adapting It. ideas, especially 
those of Palladio, to Eng. requirements. 
One of Ins Innovations was tho Interval 
staircase. Little is known of his life, 
bojond the fact that ho appears to have 
travelled a great deal, particularly tu 
Italy. His talent for drawing was re- 
marked by Win. Howard, third earl of 
Pembroke, who sent him to Italy to study 
painting. At Venice ho transfened his 
attention to architecture, and in 1604 
was invited to Denmark, where he is said 
to have designed the palaces of Rosenborg 
and Frederiksborg. He accompanied 
Anno of Denmark to the Eng. court In 
1604, and there designed the scenery for 
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Ben Jonson’s Masque of Blackness, given 
at Whitehall. In 1615, after a second 
visit to Italy, J became survey oi gcneial 
of tho royal buildings, and in 1617 he bo- 
gan the Queen’s liouso at Greenwich. In 
1619 ho was commissioned to design addi- 
tions to Whitehall, including the banquet- 
ing-room. lie held tho samo otllces under 
Chailes I. Tho Civil war interfered with 
his activities, and his loyalty to the 
Stuarts caused him to be fined twice, so 
that other examples of his work arc not 
numerous. At Greenwich Hospital, he is 
responsible also for King Charles’s block, 
completed from his drawings by John A. 
Webb, and of his tn. bousos the best ex- 
amples are to be found in Lindsay’s 
Haunt, others in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Another good oxamplo of his style is to be 
found in St. Paul’s, Covont Garden, burnt 
down in 1795, but re-erected in tho same 
style ; and tho double cube room at Wil- 
ton House Is a splendid example of his 
interior decoration. See * Life by Peter 
Cunningham, 1848 : W, J. Loftie, Inigo 
Jones and Wren , 1893 ; H. V. CotteriU, 
A History of Art, 1922 : Marie Luise 
Gothein, History of Garden Art (trans. 
1928). 

Jones, 'John (c. 1765-1827), Unitarian 
minister, 6. in Carmarthenshire. In 1795 
he was appointed pastor at Plymouth 
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Dock, and subsequently at Halifax, York- 
shire, and In London. The introduction 
of Gk.-Eng. lexicons is due to him. Gk. 
having hitherto been studied only through 
Lflt. books. His Greek and English lexi- 
con was pub. in 1823. He pub. Illustra- 
tions of the Four Gospels (1808). 

Jonss, John Paul (1747-92), com- 
mander and the first great hero in the 
Amer. navy, b. at Kirkbean, Kirkcud- 
bright, Scotland. In 1764 he shipped os 
mate on a slaver and made sev. voyages 
to America. Bom in a labourer’s family, 
he assumed the name of Jones when he 
settled in Virginia, his next names being 
John Paul. When war broke out between 
England and America in 1775, J. was 
given a commission in the Amer. navy. 
In 1 778 lie was sent on a mission to Brest, 
and during a cruise round the Brit, coasts 
succeeded in capturing the Drake , and 
surprising the garrison of Whitehaven. 
In 1779 lie took command in one of the 
most famous sea-fights In hist. He had 
command of three ships led by the Bon- 
homme Richard off Flamborough Head, 
Eng. The Serajns surrendered when 
sinking. J.’s ship sank the next day. In 
1788 he loined the Russian navy, taking 

f iart in the battle of Liman (1788), but 
eft In 1789. died in Paris, and tho 

record of hi** burial place was lost until 
in 1905 it was discovered in the Protestant 
part of tho old St. Louis cemetery. His 
body was then escorted by a fleet of 
Amer. warships to Annapolis. See J. 
Sherbnrn. Life of Paul Jones, 1825 ; 
Janette Taylor, Collections , 1830; Life 
by O. Townsliend Brady In Great Com- 
manders Scries, 1900 ; and Wipston 
Churchill’s novel, Richard Carvel , 1903. 

Jones, Thomas Gwynne (1872-1949), 
Welsh poet and son of a Denbighshire 
farmer. He was on the staff of a Welsh 
newspaper Genedl Gymreig in Caernarvon 
when he was appointed to tho staff of the 
newly ostab. National Library of Wales. 
In 1913 he was appointed leotnrer in 
Welsh literature at the IJniv. College of 
Woles, Aberystwyth. and in 1918 became 
prof. His first book of verse was pub. 
when he was little more than a hoy. liis 
second vol. Gvlad // Gan appeared In 1902, 
after ho had already pub. two Wolsh 
novels, and it was in that year that he wou 
the Notional Eisteddfod chair at Bangor 
with his Ymadawiad Arthur a poem which 
heralded a new era in Wolsh literature. 
He won tho national chair again in 1909, 
with his Qwlad y Bryniau , and from then 
his place in Welsh literature was assured. 
In 1912 he wrote a biography of Emrys ap 
lwan the preacher and linguist and a 
4 life ' of Thomas Gee, his first editor 
(1913); this book is in effect a hist, of 
Welsh politics. In hts verse J. was a con- 
stant experimenter and innovator, work- 
ing, however, on the foundation of the 
classical tradition. He also wrote some 
vols. of essays, sov. plays, and a book in 
Eng. on Welsh folk-lore. He also pro- 
duced a critical ed. of tho poems of Tudor 
▲led (1926), Irons, of Faust and Macbeth , 
an anthology of Irish poems trans. into 
Welsh and a version of Y Bardd Owsc in 
Eng, 


Jones, Sir William (1746-94), Eng. 
oriental scholar, b. in London. He de- 
voted himself to the study of European 
and Oriental languages from childhood, 
and in 1768 rendered a Persian Life of 
Nadir Shah into Fr. at the request of 
King Christian of Denmark. In 1 781 he 
pub. a trans. of some anct. Arabic poems 
called Moatldkat (1781). In 1783 ho was 
appointed to a judgeship In Bengal, which 
he held till his death ; he devoted his 
leisure to the study of Hindu law, the 
results of which were pub. under the title 
Digest of Hindu Laics (1800). His Per- 
sian Grammar was pub. in 1772, bnt 
it was in the study of Sanskrit that bis 
work was most valuable. His last work 
was a trans. of Institutes of Man a (1794). 
His collected works were pub. by Lord 
Teignmouth in 1799, with memoir pre- 
fixed in J 804. J.’s Autobiography was 
pub. by his son In 1846. 

Jonesboro, co. seat of Craighead co., 
Arkansas, U.S.A., 60 m. N.N.W. of Mem- 
phis ; has rnauufs. of leather and cotton- 
oil, and a large lumber trade. Agricul- 
ture is carried on in the dist. Pop. 
11,700. 

Jongkind, Johan Barthold (1819-91), 
Dutch landscape painter and engraver, b . 
at Lattrop. Ho was one of the imitators 
of Impressionism fa.®.). 

Jongleurs, Jugglers, or Jooulatores (Lat. 
joculator, a jester) were the descendants 
in medieval times of the Rom. mimes, 
tho strolling players who were all that re- 
mained In the fourth century of the once 
great Rom. theatre. They appeared at 
festivals, gave their entertainment, and 
vanished again into obscurity ; but they 
aloue carried down such traditions as re- 
mained of the anct. pagan drama, and 
ultimately combined them with the new 
religious drama, in N. Eranoe they very 
early adapt cd the religious drama for 
secular purposes, and came to be con- 
fused with the trouv&res. who corres- 
ponded with the * minstrels * of Saxon 
times. But the trouv&res or minstrels 
were a superior class of entertainers : 
they were generally attac ed to great 
households to slug of vv u and noble 
deeds, whereas the J. were vagabonds 
strolling from vil. to vil. to exhibit their, 
juggling and pantomimic tricks. The 
requirements of a J. are quoted by dia- 
mond! : 4 Ho must know how to compose 
and rhyme well, and how to compose a 
jeu parti. He must be able to play on 
the tambourine and cymbals : to throw 
and catch little balls on the point of n 
knife ; to imitate the songs of birds ; to 
play tricks with the baskets ; to exhibit 
attacks of castles, and leapt) through four 
hoops ; to play on the citole and the 
m and ore ; to handle the clavicord and the 
guitar ; to string the wheel with seven- 
teen chords ; to play on the harp ; and 
to adapt a gigue so as to enliven a psal- 
tery * — a combination, in fact, of the anct. 
minstrel and the modem oonjuror (q.v.) 
and variety entertainer. They lived and 
travelled after the manner of present-day 
gipsies in companies, and, according to 
Lacroix* under 1 kings * of their own, but 
whether they were largely composed of 
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the gipsy element is uncertain. See L. 
Bismondi, Historical View of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe (trans. P. Ros- 
ooe, 2nd ed.), 1840 ; P. Lacroix, Manners, 
etc., of the Middle Ages , 1876. 

Jdnkdptng, tn. of Sweden, the cap. of 
the prov. (lira) of the same name, 170 m. 
S.W. of Stockholm and 80 tn. E. of Gothen- 
burg, at the S. end of Lake Wetter. It has 
a great safety-match factory, a good ship- 
ping trade, and manufs. of snuff and 
cigars, paper, carpets and damask, dye 
and asphalt. It has played an important 
part in Scandinavian hfc>t., and was the 
scene of the conclusion of peace between 
Sweden and Denmark in 1809. Area of 
prov. 1417 sq. m. Pop. (prov.) 259,200, 
(tn.) 30,900. 

Jonquil, popular name for Narcissus 
jonquil la, a well-known and beautiful 
species of Amaryllldaccue largely cultivated 
in Britain. Sev. of the flowers are borne 
on one stem ; In colour they are yollow 
and the corona Is well developed. 

Jonson, Ben (c. 1573-1037), Eng. poet 
and dramatist, was b. at Westminster, 
posthumous son of a clergyman of Hoot- 
tish descent. Educated at Westminster 
School dnder Win. Camden, and after 
working for some time for his stepfather, a 
bricklayer, went abroad to join the Brit, 
army in Flanders. Ho returned In 1592, 
and soon afterwards took to tho stage. 
He joined the Admiral’s Company, and 
not only took part in the performances, 
but also acted as hack-dramatist. Killing 
hiB challenger in a duel in 1598 all but oost 
him his life ; he was branded on the 
thumb. Imprisoned, and his goods con- 
fiscated. In prison he become o Catholic, 
but twelve years later reverted to Pro- 
testantism. A quarrel with the manager, 
Henslowe, resulted in his offering, in 1598, 
his first known comedy, Every Man in 
his Humour, to the rival company, the 
Lord Chamberlam’s^ervants, by whom it 
was produced at the Globe Theatre, with 
Shakespeare in the cast. The play was 
successful, ami J. wa«> at a bound enrolled 
among the list of the leading dramatists. 
His next most impoi tant plays were : 
Every Man out of hi* Humour (1599), 
Cynthia's Revels (1600», The Poetaster 
(1601), and SV/cnws (a tragedy, 1603). 
These' wen* followed bv : Volpone , or 
The Fore (160 >), Epicaene, or The Silent 
Woman (1609), and The Alchemist (1610), 
his most ela borate and masterl v play. In 
all he is credited with eighteen plovs, 
although there were probably many more 
of which he was author or part-author. 
In addition to these he wrote sev. masques, 
numerous poems, and some works In 
proso. Tn 1619 he received the laureate- 
ship, ami a small pension from the king. 
J. acquired a position to which soarcely 
any man of letters before him had at- 
tained. 4 His conversation,* Clarendon 
baa recorded, * was very good and with 
man of most note.* Ho was on friendly 
terms with Bacon, Selden, Camden, 
Donna, and Fletcher, and certainly he 
knew Shakespeare. With Suckling, Her- 
rick and others he -founded the Apollo 
Chib at the Devil Tavern. He was also 
a member of the famous Mermaid 


Tavern (q.».). He died In poverty, but 
was burled in Westminster Abbey, his 
tombstone being inscribed with tho words 
4 O rare Ben Jonson * (meaning It has been 
said, 4 Pray (Lat. Orare) for Ben Jonson.* 
As a dramatist, he Is second only to 
Shakespeare, with the possible exception 
of Marlowe. As a satirist ho was mag- 
nificent, as a humorist unrivalled except 
by the master-dramatist himself. His 
poetry was exquisite, and he gave to 
everything ho wrote the hall-mark of his 
vivid personality. He wrote some thirty- 
five masques In tho production of which 
Inigo Jones provided tho mechanisms. 
His best work was his lyrics, among them 
4 Drink to me only with thine eyes.* 

His collected works are those ed. by 
W. Gifford (1816), which was re-issued in 
1875 with corrections by F. Cunningham ; 
and C. N. Herford and P. Simpson (1925, 
in course of pub.). See lives by W. 
Gifford, 1816; J. A. Symonda, 1886; 
G. Smith, 1919: J. Palmer, I93i. See 
also A. C. Swinburne, Study of Ren 
Jonson. 1889 ; A. W. Ward, H> story of 
English Dramatic lAteratvre (2nd ed. 
1899) ; E. Arber (ed.), British Antho- 
logies, 1900-01 ; M. Castclaln, Ren 
Jonson : Vknmmc et Tceurre, 1907 ; T. S. 
Eliot, The Sacred Wood , 1920 ; A. Huxley, 
On the Margin , 1923. 

Jonsong, pass in the Himalayas, nt an 
altitude of oyer 21,000 ft. in the ridge 
connecting Kanchenlunga with Nopal. 

Jonsson, Bjorn, see BjOrv. 

Jonzac, tn. in tho dept, of Charcnto- 
Maritimo, Franco, on tho Heugne, IS m. 
s.S.W. of Cognac. Cap. ol the arron. of 
Jonzac. Pop. 3100. 

Joplin, citv of Jasper co„ Missouri, 
U.S.A., 140 m. S. of Kansas City. Has 
large ^melting and white lead works, and 
rich lead and zinc mines. Prin. industries 
aro dairying, agriculture, and trait grow- 
ing. It is on the Missouri. Kansas, and 
Texas and other railways. Pop. 37,100. 

Joppa, anct. name of Jaffa. 

Jordaens, Jakob (1593-1678), Flemish 
painter, b.s t Antwerp. He studied under 
Van Oort and Huhens, being indebted to 
the latter for most, of his artist le know- 
ledge, and subsequently being employed 
by lilm. After KuhonsV death, J. was 
recognised as leader of tho Antwerp 
school. Ills colouring was rich and har- 
monious, and he excelled especially in 
depicting humorous scenes. He also 
painted alh»gorfcal subjects and religions 
pictures, the best known among tho latter 
being : 4 The Lost Supper,’ 4 The Martyr- 
dom of St. Apollonia,* 4 The Adoration of 
the Shepherds,* and 4 Christ In the Midst 
of the Dorters.* See P. Buschmann, Jor- 
daens et son ( Eurre , 1905, and a life by EL 
Herdies, 1920. 

Jordan, Dorothea (1762-1816), Eng. 
actress, made her theatrical dftbut at 
Dublin in 1777 as Pha>bo in As You Like 
It. Sho acquired much experience In tho 
provs. and ft was not ulitil 1785 she first 
appeared in tho metropolis at Drury Lane, 
with which theatre she did not sever her 
connection until her retirement from tho 
stage twenty-one years later. She mad© 
no mark In tragic rOles, but as a corned- 
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lenne Bhe won many laurels She had 
more than one intrigue before 1700, about 
which time she bet amo tho mistress of the 
dnko of Clarence (afterwards William IV ) 
She bore him many children, who took 
the name of Mtrolaronco, and bocame 
well known in sock tv and tho liaison 
lasted until Ibll lour \<ars later she 
went nbrowl whire, at ^t Cloud, she 
died in 1916 rhere is a biography by J 
Roaden (1851) 

Jordan, Sir Joseph (1601-85), Eng ad- 
miial, who fought In tho Dutch wars and 
was in command at the victory of Sole- 
bay in 1072, serving as vice-admiral of 
the Blue. 


Galilee), where it is already more than 
600 ft below sea level The most Impor- 
tant feature in its course between the ^oa 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea is the rooky 
cleft known as the Ghor, some 65 m long 
and from J to 12 m in breadth, through 
which it passes It then falls into the 
Dead Sea at a point 1292 ft below t he 
level of tho Mediterranean The oonr»o 
of the J is extiemely tortuous. Its total 
length being about 160 m Processions 
to the J take plaeo from Jericho at the 
Orthodox Epiphany and Easter, when 
white shroude d pilgrims bathe in tho 
nv - the bathing plaeo of the pilgrim is 
supposed to be the soene of tho baptism of 
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Jordan, Thomas (c 1612-85), * ng |» >ot 
and painphlot* tr, b in London Hi b 'in 
life as an iotoi at tin Red Bull I he iti 
Clerkenwe II, publisi Ing his first vol of 
poems Dorticall f amite* in If 17 In 
1671 he was ti pointed laureate to tlu 
ooiporatJon of I omlon, and eonu> std 
evci v vear a pane g>ik on tho Lord At »\ or, 
and arranged tlu pageants, celebrating 
them in vtiso lie wmto many \\ >rks, 
some of which aio preserved in the lint 
Museum 

Jordan, most important riv, of Pak strae 
Tt runs from N to S thiougli i great val 
Icy some 160 in long and at tunes as 
much ah b m bionl The highest 
source is 1700 ft above sea level on the W 
of Mt Hermon, nc ar to the vil. of H isbeya 
and under tho name of tho Hashan> flows 
to Join the Lcddan and the Baniosi, 
which havo already united into one 
stream Thence the J flows S into Lake 
Huleh and the Lake of Tiberias (Sea of 


Christ, tho miraculous div of tho water* 
b> the cloak of 1 lijih, iiul tho lcgtnd of 
S ( hristophei , who t juried tho Infaut 
ClirM at ross tho i \\ er See W 1 L\ ni h 
Virro/uv* of the US Expedition IM9 , 
^(calsoVt \n Si \ G 4T illt , Paxjsshnp 

Jordan, Tho Hishiraito Kingdom of, see 
Trwsjordan 

Jordanes, or Jornandes (fl 550), lus 
torian and crclesi wtic of the sixth ctri- 
tury Originall\ a notary at the Ostio 
goth court in It ah, ho became a monk, 
sud final h bishop of Orotona, though the 
last appointment is rejected by some as 
unauthcntio 11 is prin. work is De 
Oetarum Onqine tt Rebus (Jtshs, the only 
source of information of tho hist of the 
Goths The best ed is bv O. A. doss 
(1388) P j also wrote another I at 
ldstoiloal work, De Regnorum oc 1 em- 
porium Successions , a compendium of hist 
from the creation to ad 552 J. was 
a good compiler, but displayed little 
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original thought. See Stahlberg, J or- 
nande s, 1884. 

Jorga, Nicolas (or Neoulai Iorga) (1871- 
1940), Rumanian historian, miscellaneous 
writer, and statesman ; i>. at Botoshan : 
son of Neculai 1., advocate. Educated 
at the uni vs. of Jassy, Berlin, and Leipzig ; 
and at the Ecole des Hautes ittudas, Paris. 
Wrote in Fr., Ger., It., and Swedish, 
besides bis own language. Became 

S rof. of universal blot, at Bucharest 
l 1894. His hist, of Rumania, based 
on the characteristic belief that the Ru- 
manian people’s past woe tho record oi a 
homogeneous nation unnaturally divided 
by Magyar, Ger., and Russian, earned him 
the title of the 4 Livy of Rumania.’ He 
was many years chief of the Nationalist 
party. His History of the Byzantine Em- 
pire (1901) was trans. into Eng. in 1907. 
He wrote a large number of books on 
Balkan hist., and his plays were a feature 
in the Rumanian theatre. Tutor and 
friend of Prince Charles (Carol), he was 
largely Instrumental in securing his return 
from exile and restoration to the throne. 
In 1931 he became premier of a non- 
party cabinet. Ills murder by the Iron 
Guard or Rumanian Nazis, may havo 
becD due partly to tho antagonism be- 
tween hun and Codreanu (true name 
Zilinsky), founder of the Iron Guards, who 
was himself assassinated in 1938. 

Jorgensen, Adolf Ditlev (1840-99), Dan. 
historian, h. at Graanter. In 1869 he 
became director of the royal archives, and 
in 1889 director of the Copenhagen Insti- 
tute. His first book was trans. as 1m 
F ondation et les premiers progr&s de Eglise 
grand inn ve (1874-78). treating of the hist, 
of the Middle Ages. Other works include 
Histoire des Archives dt» royaume de Danr- 
mark (1884), and Fortaillinoen of Nordens 
Historic (1892). 


Jdrgensen, Jens Johannes (b. 1866), 
Dan. author, b. at Svendborg. His philo- 
sophical and rellgiofts works are of high 
literary merit. They Include Beuron 
(1896), Bogen om Horn (1901), and Pil- 
orimshogen (1903) ; Confession (1895), and 
Poems (1898), are better than his earlier 
poetical work. He pub. an examination 
into Ger. charges against Belgium (1915 
—trans., 1916, as False Witness). His 
autobiograph v was pub. in Eng. (1928- 
1929). He puh. Charles deFoucanld\n 1931. 

Jortin, John (1698-1770), Eng. ohnrch 
historian and critic, b. in London of 
Huguenot parentage. He was educated 
at Charterhouse and Jesus College, Camb., 
graduating In 1719. In 1749 he was ap- 
pointed Boyle lecturer. Subsequently he 
became vicar of Kensington, a prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, and archdeacon of London. 
Amongst his principal works are : Mis- 
cellaneous Observations upon Authors , 
ancient and modem (1731-32), Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History (1767-73), The Life 
of Erasmus (1758-60), Lusus Poetici 
(an early volume of Lai. verse), Sermons 
and Charges (1781), etc. See J. Disney, 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John 
Jortin (1792). 

Jorullo, or Xorullo, Volcano of Mexico 
whloh came into existence in Sept. 1759, 


when a groat eruption ocourred Has an 
altitude of 4315 ft. 

Josaphat, see Barlaam and Josaphat. 

Josefstadt, tn. of Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, 11 m. N. of Hradoc KrAlovG 
(Koniggrfttz), and formerly a strong 
fortress. It Is on tho It. Mottau. Pop. 
about 5000. 

Joseph : (1 ) Eldest son of Jacob and 
Rachel, and brother of Benjamin. His 
hist, is told with great detail in the Book 
of Genesis. The important points in it 
aro Ids Journey to Egypt, and the ensuing 
Journey of tho whole of the l^raelitish 
tribes, his rise to supreme power in Egypt, 
and the taking of his hones for burial in 
Shechem. The special connection of J. 
with Egypt Is most important, and throws 
much light on the patriarchal hist. (2) 
Husband of the Virgin Mary, spoken of in 
the gospels us the * father ’ of Josus. It is, 
of course, made clear that ho was not the 
tather of Jesus In the physical sense, but 
rather his guardian. The Church lias, 
moreover, always held that he was never 
more than a guardian to Blessed Mary, 
who romained Ever-Virgin. He lost ap- 
pears in the Gospel hist. In connection with 
the going up of Jesus to the Temple at the 
age of twelve. From tho fact that he is not 
mentioned In connection with our Lord’s 
ministry. It has been gathered that ho had 
died bcTore this began. It Is probable 
that the ‘brothers ' of our Lord were tho 
sons of J. by a former wife. (3) J. of 
Arlmathfca, a rich Israelite of high rank, 
and possibly a member of the Banhodrln 
or Great Council, who was In secret a dis- 
ciple of Jesus until Ills crucifixion. He 
then went boldly to Pilate and obtained 
leave to take down the sacred body. This 
done, he Interred it in Ids own tomb. 
(4) J. called Baras ^as, surnamed Justus, 
chosen as one of two candidates to fill the 
place in tho apostolic band left vacant by 
the death of Judas Iscariot. His name 
does not occur again in the canonical 
writings. 

Joseph, King of Naples, see Bonaparte 
— Joseph Bonaparte. 

Joseph I. (1678-1711), Holy Rom. om- 

f eror, son of Leopold I., b . at Vienna, 
n 1687 he was crowned king of Hungary ; 
in 1690 king of the Rouir., succeeding his 
father as emperor and ruler of the Haps- 
burg dominions in 1 705. Supported by 
England, Holland, and Savoy, be warred 
successfully against Louis XIV. (Sp. Suc- 
cession War). The allies were com- 
manded by Prince Eugfrno and Marl- 
borough. J. granted privileges to the 
Protestants. See Lange, Leben und 
Thaten des Kaysers Jostph /., 1712 ; F. 
Wagner, Historia Josebhi /. Ccsearts 
Augusti , 1745 ; J. Hcrchfuihahn, Oeschi - 
chte der Regierung Kaisers Joseph J., 
1786-89 ; M. iThllrz, Handbook der 
OeschicMe Osterreichs (i), 1927. 

Joseph 1L (1741-90), Holy Rom. em- 
peror, son of Francis of Lorraine and 
Marla Theresa of Austria, b, at Vienna. 
He became king of the Roms, tn 1764, suc- 
ceeding his father as emperor in 1765. In 
1772 he signed a treaty with Russia and 
Prussia dividing Poland among the three. 
On his mother’s death (1780) he came Into 
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possession of Hungary and all the hero* 
ditarv dominions of Austria. In the 
Turkish war (J 788-89)his general, Laud on, 
won sev. victories, but the result was un- 
successful. J. made many reforms, regu- 
lating the taxes and enforcing religious 
toleration, but ho proved over-zealous, 
and alienated many of his subjects. Thus 
attempts to correct abuses In tho Horn. 
Catholic Church caused a rising in Bel- 
gium, and the Hungarians opposed his 
proposals to make tho Ger. language uni- 
versal. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Leopold 11. See the lives by L. de Cara- 
cioli, 1700 ; M. Huber, 1792 ; Ramshorne, 
1845; n. Brunner, (2nd ed.) 1885 ; P. 
von Mitrifanov, 1910 ; and W. Benedict, 
1936, 1916. See also C. Paganal, Histoire 
de Joseph II.. 1843 ; II. Schlittor, Pius 
VI. und Joseph II., 1891. 

Joseph oi Exeter (L. Josephus Iscanus) 

( ft . about 1200), medieval Lat. poet, 
native of Exeter. His most important 
works are : Panegyrirus (id Hniricum ; 
De Bello Trojano (0 books) ; and Antiochus , 
a poem on the third Crusade, on which he 
accompanied Archbishop Baldwin in 
1 188. 

Josephine, Maria Rose (1763-1814), 
empress of the Fr and first wife of Napo- 
leon, b. at "mis ihu»s, Martinique, her 
father being captain of tho port ot Saint 
Pierre. Her maiden name was Tascber 
do la Pagerio, and slio first married the 
Vicointe de Beauhmnois, to whom she 
bore Eugdno, luter viceroy of 11 nly, and a 
daughter Horlensc, afterwards queen of 
Holland and mother of the Emperor 
Napoleon HI. Betmhamais was guillo- 
tined during the Iteign of Terror (1794), 
and two years later his widow married 
Napoleon Bonaparte. She exercised a 
great Influence o\er the emperor, and ut 
the Luxembourg and tho Tuilerics at- 
tracted around her tho most brilliant 
society of Franco ; but tlio union proving 
unfruitful, the marriage was dissolved in 
1809, and the following year Napoleon 
married Maria Louisa of Austria. See J. 
Aubenan, Ilxstoirc de rimp&ratrice Jose- 
phine, 1859 ; and M. Lo Norma nd, 
Memoirs of the Empress Jos&phinc . 1904. 

Josephus Flavius (37 to after 100 a.p.), 
celebrated Jewish historian (the ‘ Grecian 
Livy *) aud general, of both royal and 
sacerdotal lineage. He appears to have 
joined tho beet, of tho Essence, and spent 
three years with a hermit, Banos, in tho 1 
desert, but in 56 he became a Pharisee. In 
63 he visited Romo as deputy to Nero to 
procure the release of some Jewish priests, 
and succeeded through tho influence of 
Poppoea. On his return ho opposed the re- 
volutionary spirit of his countrymen, but 
bccomo governor of the two Galileos at tho 
outbreak of war with Rome. In 67 he 
bravely defended Jotapata against tho 
Roms, under Vespasian, out tho latter was 
finally victorious. J. was saved for pre- 
dicting that Vespasian would soon wear 
the imperial purple. He was kept for a 
time in honourable confinement, and then 
fought with tho Rom. army at tho destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus (70). His in- 
fluenco saved tho fives of many of his 
friends. Vespasian made him a full Rom. 


citizen, and he adopted the name * Flavins ’ 
as a compliment to the emperor. HLs 
chief works are : History of the Jewish 
War (from 170 B.r. to fils own timos), 
iouSnuKT} ’ApxaioXoyift (from the crea- 
tion to a.d. 66); Autobiography (Eng. 
traas. by Traill, 1862) ; and a treatise 
Against Apion of Alexandria. See ed. of 
the Gk. toxt by Ben Nioso (1885-95) and 
9. A. Naber (1888-96) ; Eng. version of 
A. R. Whiston (1737), revised by W. 
Shilleto (1889). See Van IIoovcll, Flavii 
Josephi Vita , 1835 ; A. Bflrwnld, Josephus 
in Oahidti, 1877 ; M. Krekol, Josephus 
und Lukas , 1894 ; J. von Uestinon, Die 
Quellen des Iluvius Josephus , 1882; H. 
Drttner, Untcrsvchungen Uber Josephus , 
1897 ; M. Fried Kinder, Ueschichte der 
jikiischen Apologetik , 1903 ; R. Laqueur, 
Der judisrhe /Dstoriller Josephus , 1920 : 
H. St. John Thackeray, Josephus , 1929 ; 
L. Fcuelilwanger, Josephus , 1932. 

Joshkar-Ola, cap. of the Mari Auto 
nomoos Republic of tbe ll.S.F.S.R., 
about 80 m. N.W. of Kazan. It lies on 
the Volga- Unsha canal, and is a railway 
torminiH. 

Joshua, sou of Nun, was in his early 
davs an attendant on Monos, and on his 
death became leader of the Israelites in 
the conquest of Canaan. Ho is said 
(Num. xiii. 8 and 16) to have been of tho 
tribe of Ephraim, and at ftr*t to have 
borne the name of Hosea. Ho died 
(Joshua xxiv. 29 IT.) ut the ago oi liO, and 
was buried at Timnath-Serah. 

Joshua, The Book oi, canonical book of 
the O.T., being ono of tho books of tho 
dlv. known as 4 Former * I^ophets. II 
narrates the story of the invasion and 
conquest of Canaan (chaps, i.-xil.) and 
tho dlv. of the land among the tribes 
(chaps, xill-xxiv.). The book ends with 
two addresses delivered by Joshua a little 
before his death. It was once taken for 
granted that tho book was written by 
Joshua hlmsolt. but this is obviously Impos- 
sible, since it speaks of events that hap- 
pened In much later times It Is closely 
connected with the books of tbe Penta- 
teuch, terming, indeed, their complement. 
They are occupied ehiefiy with the pro- 
phecies of tho conquest of Canaan, which 
Joshua narrates. Recent criticism has 
made It clear that the B. o. J . was compiled 
from tho same sources and by the same 
steps as tho other books of the Hexateuch 
(</.».), In Its present form It probably 
goes back to the tifth century b.c. 

Joshua Tree, yucca brevifolia , which at- 
tains to a height of thirty -five feet, ono of 
a genus containing about thirty species, 
occurring most often in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. It i * fertilised entirely 
through the agency of the yncca-motli. 
This moth, called the Pronuba moth, wob 
first observed sixty yearn ago to scrape 
the pollen off a yucca flower, roll it up into 
a ball, and fly off to another yucca plant, 
which she Impregnates with four or five 
eggs, plaon g the ball of food firmly in the 
pistil. Her larva' feed on tbe seeds of the 
yucca plant, twenty seeds to one larva : 
so that there remain of the plant's 200 
seeds, about 100, from which the plant can 
be perpetuated. Only by this means can a 
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yucca be sure of Betting Its seed. The 
J. T. Is not mnoh known in Great Britain, 
but other species of yucca, the yucca 
gloriosa for example, arc hardy enough to 
grow out of doors in the Brit . winter, and 
flower at rare intervals, with blo^sonw of 
singular beauty, white, creamy, tinged 
with green, and bell shaped. 

Jonah (r. 639-008 n.<\), son of Ainon 
and king of Judah. He came to tlio 
throne at the ago of eight, but nothing is 
told us of the earlier part of his reign. In 
the eighteenth year of his reign, however, 
occurred the finding of the Book of tho 
Law (see Deuteronomy) whuh inau- 
gurated a now era of reform. For many 
years af:*r thi* J. ruled m peace and 
prosperity, but in 608 Pharaoh Neco IT. 
came N. to press his claims in the parti- 
tion of tho Assyrian empire. J., about 
whose foreign policy we are told little, 
attempted to stop hi* progress with an 
airny. and fell at Megiddo. 

Jdsika, Baron MikI6s (1706 1865), 
Hungarian novelist, b. at Torda in Tran- 
sylvania. He wrote a series of romances 
after the style of Sir Walter Scot. They 
aimed at a high moral standaid, though 
enlivened with occasional humorous 
touohes, and achieved groat popularity. 
J. became involved In the Revolution of 
1848. and was fenced to live in exile 
at Brussels and Dresden, where lie died. 
His chief novels arc : Abaft (1836), The 
Last Bdtory (1837), The Bohemians in 
Hungary (1840), Esther (1853), A Hun- 
garian Family during the Rcnolutwn 
<1151), etc. His collected vvoiks were 
pnb. in 25 vols. (1901-09). 

Joaquin, Deprez (c. 1J 13-1321), Flemish 
musical oomposer, b. near ,st. Quentin, 
Hainault, one oi the greatest masters of 
the Notherland school. For some time 
he was chapel-master at St. Quentin, and 
from 1471 to 1484 he was musician at the 
papal court of Sixtus IV. He was le- 

S &rded as the greatest composer of his 
ay, and gave a groat impetus to music 
hi Italy. His printed compositions con- 
sist of 19 masses, 50 secular piece*, and 
upwards of 150 motets. 

Jots, Chinese idol. A joss-house ib 
a Chinese temple ; a joss-stick is a thin 
stick of fragrant tinder mixed with clay, 
Uhed by the Chinese as incense and 
burned before the statue of an an color or 
holy personal . 

Jost, Isaak Markus (1793-1860), Jewish 
historian, b. at Hcrnburg, Anhalt, Ger- 
many. From 1^26-35 he was a school- 
master at Berlin, and from 1835-60 held a 
similar position at Frankfort-on-Mahi. 
His chief works were three Lists, of the 
Israelites pub. between 1820 and 185'.) in- 
cluding Geschicht* dcs Judentums und 
seiner Sekten (18 r »7-59) He also ed. a 
Got, tresis, of the Mwhnah (1823-34). See 
H. Zimdorf, Isaak Markus Jost , 1886. 

JostsdaL tn. in Norway, about 110 m. 
N.E. of Bergen, at the E. base of the 
plateau of Jostedalsbrfi, the largest 
glacier-field of Europe. 

JOtun (plural Jot o ns), in Norse myth- 
ology, the name of certain mythical 
Mags hostile to men, td Thor, and to the 
beneficent CEvir. These 1 giants 1 or * de- 


voured * are types of the untamable, des- 
tructive forces of Nature, Loki being tbe 
father of the mightiest and most dreaded 
of the race. Their abode was Jdtunlieiin 
or Utgard, desert regions iu tho far N., and 
they figuro largely In the Scandinavian 
Eddas. See O. Keyser, Religion of the 
Northmen , 1841; B. Thorpo, North* m 
Mythology , i. 1852. 

Jouberi, Joseph (1754-1824), Fr. philo- 
sopher and critio, b. at Montignac, pupil 
and later prof, at the Jcmi College at 
Toulouse, till about 177C. Going to 
Paris (1778) he became n member of the 
brilliant literary circles theic, and wjv* 
au intimate of La Fontaine. Chateau' 
briand pub. selected writings (not in- 
tended for pub.) os Penstts es mis, mai- 
lmen, et rorrr,s rmndc nee a , 1 8 >8 (new od. 
1812, with * Notice * b\ 1*. do Haynal). Set 
M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 1861 ; J 
Coudamln. Essai sur Joseph Joubert , 
1877 ; A. Beaunicr, Iji Jeunr** dejostph 
Joubert, 1918, and 1a Roman tVunr 
nrmtit, Joseph Joubert ct Mmi . tie Beau 
mont , 1924. 

Joubert, Petrus Jaoobus (‘ Slim Piet *) 
(c. 1831-1960), Boer general and poli- 
tician, 6. at Caugo, Natal, of Dutch- 
Huguenot parentago.com manaant-general 
of the S. Afilcan Republic (1880- 
1900). After serving with tho United 
States forces in tho civil wai he became a 
successful farmer and a piomment citizen 
of tho Transvaal, being acting president 
(1874) during Bulger’s visit to Europe 
J. went to England with Ki ugor (1878) to 
protest against the proposal annexation 
of tho Transvaal, proclaiming its inde- 
pendence (1880) with Krdger and Pre- 
torius. lie won the victories of Laing’s 
Nek, Ingogo, and Maiuba Hill (1881) in 
the war with Eiighwd. In 1893 J. con- 
tested the piesidencv with Kruger, losing 
by only about 665 votes, in 1896 he de- 
feated Jameson at the time of his great 
raid. Ho devoted much time to the 
military organisation or his oountry, and 
on the outbreak of the Boer War (1899) 
commanded the army in Natal. He 
besieged Gtn White in Lndvsmith, after 
which his health failed, and he retired to 
Pretoria. He was a brave and upright 
man, commanding the respect of his foes. 

Jouffroy d ’ Abbans, Claude Francois 
Doroth6e, Marquis de (1751-1832), Fr. 
engineer and Inventor of steam navigation, 
b, at Rooherh-Biir-Rognon, Haute -Marne, 
a captain of infantry before tho Revolu 
tion. He conceived the idea of applying 
steam to navigation on seeing a fire- 
engine at Challlot (177)). His first at- 
tempt was on tho Doubs (1776), a more 
successful one being on the SaOne (1783). 
Through lack of moans and influence he 
lost the fame which Fultfrn won (1803). 
His Charles- PhiUpiie was launched on the 
Seine (1816), and he pub. JLes Bateaux d 
Vapeur (1816). The Academy recognised 
his rights (1840), and Fulton proclaimed 
them in U.S.A. See monograph by A. 
Prost. 

Jouffroy, Theodore Simon (1706-1842), 
Fr. philosopher, 6. at Lea Pontets Doubs, 
entered Boole Normal© (1813), study- 
ing under Royer-Oollard and Cousin, And 
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became teacher there from 1817-22. Letellier ha* been director since 1809. 
He was prof, at the College de France Among its contributors have been Anatoie 
(1832), leaving through ill-health to bo- France, O. Hanotaux, A Berget, E. 
come librarian at Paris Univ. (1838). Gautier, Dr. Doyen, J. Bola, and P. 
J. made Scottish philosophy known in Ginisty. 

Franoe. His works include trans. of Journal des Debate, Le, Paris daily 
Dugald Steward (1826), and Reid (1828- literary paper of moderate Republican 
36); Cours de droit naturel (1834-42); politics since 1870. It was fonnded by 
Mttanges Philosophiqum (1833), Nouveaux Beaudoin (1789) to report the sessions of 
Melanges (1842). See 4 Notice' by F. A. M. tho National Assembly. It was acquired 
Mignet, 1863, and life by C. J. Tissot, by the Bertin family (1799), confiscated by 
1876. Napoleon (1811-14), and then recovered 

Jougs, Juggs, or Joggs (Lat. jugum, by the Bertins. Etienne de Naldohe has 
yoke), form of pillory used In Scotland been director slnoe 1896, and made it an 
and the Low Countries as a punishment evening instead of a morning paper, 
for eocles. and minor civil offences from Among famous contributors have been 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. P. Bourget. E. Faguet, J. Lemaltre, G. 
It consisted of a hinged iron ring or collar Berger, G. Perrot, and E. Rostand. It did 
for tho delinquent’s neck, and was not re-appear after the Second World War. 
chained to a pillar or wall in some public Journalism. The evolution of J., and 
place. An example remains at the church especially Eng. J., is one of the romantio 
yard gate of Duddingston near Edinburgh. episodes of human hist. Names crowd 
See also Biiank, Pillory, and Stocks. upon tho memory, from Dr. Johnson and 
Joule, James Prescott (1818-89), Eng. Fielding at one polo to Archibald Forbes 
physicist, b. in Salford. A pnpil of Dal- and G. W. Stcevons at the other, or from 
ton, but largely self-taught. His first dis- the Letters of Junius and the polemics of 
ooveries were made in electro -magnetism, Addison and Steele to tho humblest 
and In Annals of Electricity (1837) he * story f of a modem reporter-journalist, 
pub. a description of an electro-magnetic In Its accidental development lies the 
engine which he had invented. He strange part of tho hist, of Eng. J. To 
adopted a con •"cnio.it and scientific unit modem minds It is incredible that It was 
of work in practical electricity, called after not earlier realised what a weapon against 
him 4 Joule.' It is the work done in one political tyranny publicity would prove, 
qocoud by the * amp6ro,* or unit current Hence tho germ of J. in pure and quasi- 
flowing through the 4 ohm,* or unit resist- literary efforts, rodolent of opinion and 
anoe, equal to about 10.000,000 ergs (see often guiltless of fact. Its fortuitous de- 
ls lectkigity, Hr it). J. iH considered velopmont is seen in the very anomaly of 
one of the founders of the theory of the cor- tho genesis of the freedom of tho Press, 
relation of forces, and in 1*17 stated the No formal assertion of such freedom is to 
doctrine of tho * Conservation of Energy.’ bo found, except in tho stately lines of the 
Much of his tune after 1813 was spent Areopagitica of Milton. Its institution 
in determining by different methods was the result of the refusal of tho Oom- 
wiih tho greatest possiblo accuracy the mons in 1696 to renew the Licensing Act, 
mechanical equivalent of heat, and ho pul), which, in its turn, was an autocratic de- 
A New Theory of Heat (1850) See O. vice consequent on the development of 
Reynolds's memoir, 1892. tho art of printing. The newspaper 

Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, Comto (1762- proper begins with the development of the 
1833), Kr. general, b. at Limoges, served nows letter, often in MW., •which purveyed 
in America, and rose to bo head of the the 4 chit-chat * of tn. much in tho manner 
army of the N. (1793), defeating the of the modem London or Paris letters. In 
Austrians at Wattignios. In 1794 he won n single printed sheet, posted on a fixed 
the victory of Fleurus, driving the day In the week, and circulated in the 
Austrians beyond tho Rhine, and be- provs. under the name of the Weekly 
sieging Main/, (1796). After this ho waa Anw. This paper was pub. before 1696 
less successful, Wing defeated by the and before the necessity for the permission 
Archduke Charles at Amborg and Wur/- of tho Star Chamber to publish a news- 
burg, in 1796 and again In 1799, where- pa por was a thing of the past. It was by 
upon ho resigned his oommand to Masscna. the sufferance of tho Whig partisans 
He defended himself in Operations de actually in the gov. that other papers 
TArmte de Danube (1799), and became were allowed to appear, liko the London 
famous as framer of the conscription Mercury , True Ntws, and the Protestant 
law (1798). Under Napoleon lie became Intelligence. After the political contro* 
director of affairs in Piedmont in 1M»0 ; vcrsles over the Exclusion Bill, the 
m^r ghft . 1 in 1804, and governor of Naples motive for collusion with news publishers 
In 1806. He accompanied King Joseph was gone, and there waa a reversion to 
to Spain th 1808, Though created a poor censorship with a consequent monopoly 
by Louis XVHL in 1819, he heartily sup- to the London Gazette. But it was not for 
ported the revolution of 1830. His last long, and the appearance of the Intelli- 
years wero spent as governor of the gencer under the editorship of the remark 
Invalids. See J. de Couroelles, Diction - able Sir Roger l'Estrange in the reigns of 
naire des atneraux jrancais (1820-22), Charles II. and James II . inaugurated an 
MJohaud, Notices Mstori'iues sur le Mart- era of discussion of public questions in 
chat Jourdan. the nowspaper Press, which ultimately 

Journal. Le, Paris dally paper, literary resulted in that Press attaining the virtual 
and artistlo, founded in 1892 by Fernand position of the Fourth Estate of the 
Xau, not avowedly political. Henri Realm (see Estates er the Realm). 
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The age of Anne has been well described 
as the classic age of Eng. literature, and 
Its Influence on the newspaper Press was 
no less marked than in purely literary 
circles. Papers like the Toiler and the 
Spectator, filled with the pub. wit of 
Addison. Pope, Steele, and Swift, burked ful commercial and journalistic career. 

S olltlcs altogether, in favour of satires on The enterprise of the DaUu Telegraph in 
tie transient, social foibles of the age. fitting out exploration partios in the early 
But there were a few other papers, like 'seventies and in using to the utmost the 
the Whig Examiner and Defoe’s Review of brilliant critiques and articles on social 
the Affairs of State, which drew their life, literature, and art of George Augustus 
breath of life from the atmosphere of Sola may almost bo snid to constitute the 
politics. Fearless and scurrilous criticism breaking-point with the early and mid- 
of public men was inspired and even Vlotorian methods of newspaper J. The 
written by some of the foremost men in trenohant, vituperative, and slashing 
the state like Bollngbroke, and it began to style, long becoming obsolescent, received 
change the character of newspapers, its death-blow, not only from the keener 
Henceforth they were ft power to be publio Interest felt in matters outside 
reckoned with, which no bureaucratic mero politics, but from the reflection in 
action could repress, which constituted the papers themselves of the greater oul- 
itself the guardian of public liberty, turo and lntellootii&l range of the people, 
and which was courted directly or in- But modem J. also has its personal note, 
directly by ministers themselves. It was and that personal note is Its outstanding 
the practice of reporting the speeches of characteristic. It Is a different form of 
the opposition of the day that paved the intimacy to that of the letters of Junius, 
way for publicist articles in the Press, for or the fulminatlons of Jolm Sterling of the 
the reports wore the material upon which * Thunderer * (The Tunis). This is osaent- 
they were necessarily founded. In con- ially the age of what is known as the 
stitutional theory it was a gross breach of 4 human document.' With all its pre- 
parl. privilege to publish debates or discuss cision of diction and close adherence to 
political quostlons in the Press, but by classical models, there was in the J. or 
surreptitious means, reports, meagre it is fifty (or oven less) years ago a marked con- 
true, crept into the papers, and belore the venLIonality of tone. To us that tone 
middle of the eighteenth century the Press seems to have been stilted and even 
had become firmly estab. os the backbone ‘ priggish.’ People generally, and writers 
of ministerial or anti-mlnistcriai support, no less, did not so much give free play to 
The triumph of John Wilkes and the individual Ideas as present everything In 
North Bnton marks a well-known epoch the form of independent or external phen- 
fn the annals of Press criticism and vindi- oraona, having no relation to human sym- 
cated the right ot the Press to extend its pathies. It required the froe play of 
criticism to the acts and words of the democratic thought, not only to make art 
sovereign himself. The Morning Chronicle generally, and the art of J. in particular, 
is generally credited with being the first conscious of itself, but to make criticism, 
paper to employ a regular staff of parlia which in Its wider sense is the rock-bottom 
mentary reporters who actually Look their of J., really sincere. The progress of 
places In relays in kho gallery of the modem J. is a reflection of the restless and 
House, and James Perry, its editor, prac* searching inquisitiveness of the age. The 
tlcoily created the profession of J., ramifications of the newspaper Press Into 
though certainly not as we know that pro- every department of life are bounded bj- 
fesslon to-day. Developments In J. pro- nothing but the discretion of its personnel 
oeeded apace with the foundiug of the and the law of libel. Perhaps, oven in the 
Morning Post in 1772, the Morning later Victorian ora, when monopoly and 
Herald, The Courier , The Sun , and the censorship were long-forgotten relics of 
Anti-Jacobin before the end of the oigh- the past, notldng existed to foreshadow 
teenth century. The proprietors of the the methods of the later J. which has boon 
Morning Herald os tab. correspondents Identified with the name of W. T. Stead, 
in all the chief caps, of Europe and big Big London dailies, which in that era 
tns. of Greftt Brit. Probably the rivalry were marked by a pompous dignity of 
between the Morning Chronicle and The style, succumbed to the influence of sensa- 
Times, under the proprietorship of the tionalism. The modem oraving for a 
famous John Walter, did more for the paper that shall be readable in a limited 
progress of Eng. newspaper J. than any space of tirao by a public pressed for time, 
other event. Each paper was constantly necessitates the presentation of news in at- 
strlvlng to surpass the other by the in- tractive form with headlines, and a pr6cis- 
troductlon of some novel feature. The in leaded typo arranged in paragraphs. 

* leading article * became a work of art Different classes of readers must be 
and no less a powerful Influence in the in- catered for in different fashions. The 
terpretation of publio opinion than a Timis circulates essentially among the in- 
source of lively lntorest to readers in fluentlal elements, whence something of 
general. Coleridge, Peter Fraser, and old conventionality and austerity still 
John Sterling were among the most notable permeates Its tone and make-up. The 
writers who set the earlier style of same qualities mark the Manchester 
4 leaders,' and though the dally newspaper Guardian. C. P. Scott, the editor from 
Press has not been remarkable for at- 1872 to 1929 became one of the greatest 
tracting the most distinguished writers, figures in Brit, journalism. 


it has been the Mecca of many a leader- 
writer of astonishing powers of pusgest 
criticism. John waiter’s adoption of 
printing by steam machinery in place of 
the slow system of printing by hand set 
The Times on the high road of its success- 
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Ono result of the progress of modern J. 
Is the assignment to definite and separato 
spheres of J. proper and literature. The 
latter, no doubt, is present In the shape of 
book reviews and 4 specials * (i.e. topical 
articlos) on the 4 literary page.’ But 
those articlos generally relate to matters 
of current public intorest, and literary 
form in thorn is subordinate to the purposo 
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of the article, which is primarily to per- 
suade. The term 4 Journalism * is ad- 
mittedly a wide one, and m a manner of 
speakiug is almost one of degree. Any- 
thing that is written germane to sonic 
event or lneideut in <i periodical that be- 
longs to the class of so-called * public 
journals ’ Is an effort of J. But the main 
spring of J. pmpci is nows, and periodicals 
like the Speitator and I'he StaU smart and 
Nation occupy a position midway be- 
tween J. pioper and litoruturo. The 
duties of a journalist have become ex- 
traordinarily exacting. The greater his 
knowledge and experience of the world 
and of men tlio more successful is he 
likely to be. The most liberal education is 
useless without the knack of getting news 
and presenting that news in accurate, 
graphic, and convincing form. The 
goal of a journalist Is, above all, to bring 
off a 4 scoop ’ for his paper, i.e . the pub. 
of a particular Item of news before its 
appearance In the columns of any other 
paper. Opportunities occur In time of 
war and the war Correspondent's life is a 
hazardous one, as has recently been ex- 
emplified in the Slno-Jap. war, the Sp. 
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Civil war, and the campaigns of the Second 
World War and in other theatres of opera- 
tions, where Journalists have lost their 
lives or been taken pribouor. In regard 
to the training of a Journalist England was 
long behind America, in that she bad no 
schools of J. like the school of Journalism 
of the nniv. of Missouri, where a range of 
subjects is taught embracing sociology, 
economics, political science, Eng. hist., 
together with the arts of reporting, edi- 
torial writing, magazine J., and newspaper 
administration. A similar school of J. 
wns set up, however, in London Univ., at 
King's College, which prepares students 
for a diploma examination. 

It 1 r said by a competent authority that 
Amor. J has exercised considerable In- 
fluence on Eng. J. The hunt for men 
with 4 live ' ideas and methods is essen- 
tially an Arner. habit. It is not far from 
the truth to say that America is the borne 
of modern .1. In Prance the Influence of 
Arner. methods has been no loss felt than 
in 1» norland But the flue literary tradi- 
tion of Fr J still lives In the signed 
urtiele, and although the transition from 
liter aturo to J., or m other words, from 
opinion to news, has resulted, as in 
England, in the mere co-ordination of 
polities with other items of Intelligence, 
yet the frequent appearance of signed 
arfmltn dt fond bv some of the most re- 
markable literary men of the age indicates 
not only the vitality of the national 
liteinry character, but the greater im- 
portance attributed by the Fr. people to 
the individuality of the imirnulist him- 
self. This remains as true to-day as 
before tho Second World War. Recent 
years have witnessed the development in 
(»reat Britain, as in America, of enor- 
mously powerful combinations of news- 
papers and periodicals, dominated by 
stiong personalities. So far us J. as a 
culling Is concerned, the danger of the 
combine lies in the stereotyping of 
opinion to the detriment of the individual 
outlook. The journalist bo< omes only 
tho mouthpiece of his newspapt r, uttering 
the views which the policy of his paper 
demands. On a free vote (October 29, 
1940), the House of Commons by 270 to 
157 votes adopted tho motion of a Labour 
M.P asking for a UoyaJ Commission to 
inquire into the i) nance, control, manage- 
ment. and ownership of the Press. A 
somewhat similar inquiry was instituted 
in the United States with special emphasis 
on the preservation of the freedom of the 
Press, but It was not an official Inquiry 
instituted by the gov (See further under 
N ewhpapkiw. ) See also Advertisements ; 
Newspapers and articles on various 
newspapers. 

JtmrnuUrm in the U.S,A . — From foeble, 
almost timid beginnings, J. in the U.3.A. 
has grown not ouly us a great power in the 
land, but numerically and financially Into 
a business far exceeding in extent and 
resources anything known anywhere else 
in tho world. In 1689 and 1690 two Issues 
of tho Boston Public Occurrences were sup- 
pressed. The Boston News letter was 
started In 1704 by John Campbell, who 
was the post -master of Boston. Other 
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papers wero started in Boston and Phila- 
delphia in 17 19 New York, to day the un- 
disputed metropolis of T , singulaily en 
ough hod no regular newspaper of its own 
until the New York Gazette was founded in 
1725 New \ ork began to take its dominat 
ing position In Amer J in the early thu 
ties and forties of the last rent ui j Ah a 
result of the enterpuse of three or four 
strong men. Tames Gordon Burnett, 
senior, started the Neu York Herald in 
1835 with very slender resources 1 ho 
New 1 ork Tnbune was foundod in 1S41 
with Horooe Greeley os editor and pint 
owner Hie Civil war gave a gnat mi 
petus to tne iu wni apci* of the \ with a 
public avid foi in ws of the great conilh t 
The Nai 1 m A Ileiald began to do sptc 
taeular things such as sending Stanley 
to find LiMiig-itom m the In ut of Vfrnn 
and equipping an expedition to the 
Arctic 1 aOci Bennett made an mnova 
tion wbien WiAimidi dindui at tho time, 
but has since been copied bv new spapers all 
over tho US t and Git at But am —the 
sot if tv oolur m 

A new development in retail business 

T ive a fresh impetus to the newspapers 
his was the Inundation oi what are 
known in the l s \ as dcpuitincnt 
stores, which embiatc under one too f a 
multitude of shops undci one ow nt rsliip 
seeking to serve ovciv mod ot tin cus 
tomor To bring in nx tiade to tlusc 
shops tho proprietors i\ aih d the moelv t s of 
the medium of extr nsiv c ad\ 1 1 tismu nts m 
effective jouintkse Instead ot small 
cards they begin to buy sp w t to the ex 
tent of half a pagi , thin of full p igi s 1 his 
enter! rise on tlie part of advertisers 
brought vastly increased n venue to the 
papers Ihe eia ot huiluiug rich and 
powerful papers had begun It was the 
editor, and not tho ntwspapci which was 
famous The quot ttions weic from what 
Henry Mattel son said in the / uisiille 
Courier Journal, ( harks Dai a m the 
New York s un , Myat Hilsteul in tho 
Cincinnati Commercial (Janette YV It 
Nelson in the Kansas ( i ly S tar With 
the death or resignation ot these mm 
came the new era when the pticr itsilf 
was j u*»bed foiwnid and the f dit )ih name 
and personality weie not so well known 
In 1878 1 W ^cripps (q r ) founded with 
sleuder < ip Flu Penny Press uftorwaida 
the Cleulund Pres*, in Oloveland Ohio 
It was lud* pendent m polities It aspired 
ardently to lnlp tho under dog in life 
Tne paper pi spoied and Scripts pio 
Deeded to foiu d other evening papeis 
along the same lines, until to day his 
si*' lessors oontiol a chain of papers from 
coast to coast In 1884 Inspired bv 
somewhat slmilu ideas, Tosiph Pulltrer 
(on) bought the then w< ik New I ork 
Worll , and made of it the most liberal 
organ in the motr< polls Pulitzci was an 
aggressive opponent, and he brought to 
Amer J a touch of sensationalism w hich 
was then new In 1898 Adolph 3 Ochs 
fo « ) bought the semi moribund New York 
Time*, and Win. Randolph Hearst (q% ) 
the New York Journal I hey began to 
fight Pulitzer for circulation Ilearst con 
ducted hU papeis even more seusationally 


than Pulitzei, and gave rise to the term 
4 yollow journalism. Oohs pror ceded on 

more sober lines, tried to print all the 
news, and g radii illy made of his paper one 
of the v\( althiest in the woild 
The fight for circulation and advertls 
ing brought in its tiam tho very largi 
papers the people of tin U s v know to 
day the daily pipoiw both morning 
and evening, in New \oik iango from 
forty to sixty pages 1 he Sunday ed ot 
the New 1 ork Herald l tribune before the 
Second World Wu often had from 100 
to 140 pages Issuing big papors, the 
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editors have a great deal of space nt their 
disposal, and are therefore in the mrkt 
for good news feature straits This de 
maud gave rise to another pi collar do 
velopment in \imr J ilic Newspaper 
kntei prise YssocUtjon — onr of the eai best 
in tho field — ind other similar concerns, 
started out to supply news features to one 
paper in t uch i itv Hus dt \< loped even 
beyond the dicam of its founders and 
before long the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association tor instance was distributing 
to its clients not only news features but 
also editoiiuls the eon tents of a sports 
page, a woman s page , a religious column, 
book icviews, news of the cinoina world 
and the dramatic field, news photos, and 
many strip cartoons A later develop 
ment in Amti J was thef nutation In New 
York and i few other cities of the picture 
papers long familiar to Londoners in the 
Daily Mirror and Daily hketch W hereas 
the fatter had before the Second World 
Wai from sixteen to thirty two pages 
daily, those in New York hod about sixty 
pages In popular language these papers 
are known as * Tabloids * 

The trend in recent years in the USA. 
has steadily been the reverse of that in 
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Great Britain. Whereas in the latter the 
morning papers hare the largest circula- 
tion ana popularity, in the U.S.A. it is the 
evening papers which have the primacy. 
Another marked tendency is for tho os tab. 
under one ownership, editorial direction, 
and management of chains of papers. Tho 
most notable of theso are the Scrip ps- 
Howard chain, with papers iu eighteen 
cities and total circulation of over 

3.600.000, and tho Hearst chain, with 
papers in eighteen cities with 5,384,700 
daily and 9,07 *>,900 Sunday circulation. 

Finally there is one feature of Amer. J. 
unmatched anywhere else In the world. 
This is the nun i her of papers printed In 
foreign languages. Tho reason for it is 
the polyglot pop. of the U.S.A. It has 
been estimated that the average circula- 
tion of tho foreign language Press in the 
U.S.A. is about 2,300,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Bohemian, 145,780 ; Cbincso, 31,000 ; 
Finnish, 34,000 ; Fr. 44,000 ; Ger. 
335,000 ; Gk.. 35,000 ; Hungarian, 

70.000 ; It., 315,000 ; Jap., 65,000 ; 

Lithuanian, 55,000 : Polish, 382,000 ; 
Russian, 33,000 ; Slovak, 30,000 : Slo- 
venian 20,000 ; 8p., 65,000 ; Yiddish, 

536.000 ; and other languages about 

109.000. See L, N. Flint, The Con- 
science of thr jV*. *r>a per (New York), 
1925 ; G, F. Carr and F. K. Stevens, 
Modem Journalism , 1931 ; O. Bourdon, 
Le Joumahsme d'aujourd’hoi, 1931 ; 
R. Chrlntingon, Le Dtveloppcment de la 
Presse, 1941 : I. Rothenberg, The News- 
paper, 1917 : A. \spfuall, Politics and the 
Press, 17 SO 1850, 1949. 

See also Miuazines and Newspapers. 

Journalists, Institute of, senior organisa- 
tion of the profession, incorporated bv 
Royal Ch alter in 1890. It had its origin 
In the National Society of Journalists, 
which was founded in 1883 and converted 
Into the Institute in 1889. Its primary 
object, as set forth in the Charter, is * the 
promotion by all reasonable means of tho 
interests of journalists and journalism.’ 
In addition to being a corporate profes- 
sional society, the Institute is a certi- 
ficated trade union and, as such, is fully 
recognised as a negotiating body on 
salaries and working conditions of jour- 
nalists. There are two professional 
classes of membership, called fellows and 
members : and a elans of junior members 
undergoing preparation ror professional 
membersliip. Fellows are journalists of 
recognised professional stanuingor of *pt - 

cial experience or distinction. Two small 
non-professional classes consist of asso- 
ciates and honorary members. There is ,in 
Overseas List, consisting of members of 
Brit, nationality resident overseas, and 
a Foreign List, comprising of members 
of foreign nationality resident abroad. 
Women are eligible for the hov. classes of 
membership on the same terms oh men. 
The Institute has its owu Hall at 2-4 
Tudor Street, K.C. 4. 

Journalists, National Union of, Brit, 
trade union of the * working journalist.’ 
Numbers in its membership most of the 
salaried Journalists on the daily and 
weekly newspapers, besides most of those 
paid on spooo. It has done much to 
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secure Improved rates of pay for reporters 
and sub-writers. Offices are at 96 Regent 
Street, London, W. 1. 

Joust, see Tournament. 

Jove, see Jupiter. 

Jovellanos (or Jove Llanos), Don 
Gatpar Melchior de (1744-1810), Sp. 
author and statesman, magistrate at 
Seville and Madrid. In 1790 he shared In 
the disgrace of Cabarrus, but Charles III. 
made him minister of justice In 1797. 
Imprisoned in Majorca through tho in- 
trigues of Godoy O/.v.) on the latter’s fall 
and the revolution of J 808 he returned and 
became a member of the Central Junta. 
He wrote the tragedy El Pelaffo (1769), 
the comedy El DtlincuenU Hour ado 
(1773), Menwrias PolUicas (1801), and A 
Mis Compatriotas (1811), a defence of the 
Junta and himself against suspicions of 
treason. See lives by B. Gonz&las 
Blanco (1911), J. Juderias (1913), and O. 
Artiflano y de Galdeeano (1913), 

Jovianus (or Jovinianus), Flavius Clau- 
dius (A.r*. 363-4), Rom. emperor, b. about 
331 . He was captain of the praetorian 
guards under Julian, accompanying him 
against the Persians. J. escaped with the 
army to the Tigi is on the death of Julian 
(363), and was soon chosen as his suc- 
cessor. He was obliged to conclude a 
humiliating peace with tho Persian king, 
i>apor (or Hhapur), ceding various (lists, 
and fortresses, including Nisi bis. He pro- 
claimed Christianity at Antioch, upheld 
tho Nicene Creed against the Arlans, and 
restored Athanasius to the see of Alex- 
andria. The manmr of his death at 
Dadastana Is uncertain. See J. de la 
BK-terle, Hlstoire de Jovien, 1740 ; E. 
Gibbon, Derlme and Fall of the Poman 
Empire (chs. xxiv., xxv.) ; Ammi&nus 
Mareellinns, xxv. ; Tbemistius, Or., v., vii. 

Jovinus, Gaulish usurper, perhaps 
grandson of Jovinus (</. 379), and Rom. 
general under llonorius. In *.d. 411 he 
assumed the imperial title, winning part 
of Gan], but was attacked by the Franks 
and Visigoths under King AtaulpliUB, 
allies of Honorius. J. was defeated by 
them at Valence (412), and executed by 
the Rom. profeet Uardanus. 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-93), Eng. 
scholar, and theologian, educated at St. 
Paul's and Oxford, becoming follow of 
Balliol (1838), tutor (1849-70), and 
finally master (1870). He was Regius 
Prof, of Gk. at Oxford (1855). One of 
the greatest moral teachers of his age, he 
became intimate with Stanley, Joining 
him and Tait in advocating certain unlv. 
reforms (1846). 11m personal lnfluenoe 

at tho Untv. was very great, and although 
his views met with no little hostility he 
had numerous supporters, his pupils being 
especially enthusiastic in their support. 
Among his pupils at Balliol were Curzon, 
Asquith, Grey (or FRllodon), Bowen, 
Lorebnrn, Gore, Lang (the archbishop), 
Morier, Tout, Caird, Swinburne, and 
Walter Morrison. The flow of BaUlol suc- 
cesses bred envy and some malice outside 
the college and even In the college Itself 
maintenance of tho flow tended to oeoome 
an objective in Itself. Sir Robert Morier. 
i J.’s best-loved pupil, certainly owed his 
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ambassadorial career to J. ; not indeed 
because J. exercised any influence in 
offloial quarters but solely because ho con- 
verted a lax, imperfectly-educated but 
able young man into a workor. In J.’s 
own mind the desire to see his young men 
succeed sprang from hatred of failure. 
His own father hod been a failure and his 
boyhood one of extreme poverty and 
loneliness : and this gave the spur to his 
efforts on behalf of his pupils. Beginning 
from nothing, ho ended as a kind of 
mentor-in-rhief to most of the great Vic- 
torians, men and women alike. Ho was 
incomparably the greatest educator of 
able young men England has produced. 
One of the Broad Church school, his 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, Romans , with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations (185ft) and a contribution to 
Essays and Revisits (1800) roused a storm 
of criticism and hostility. But ho undoub- 
tedly led the way to a new understanding 
of St. Paul. Ho may bo said to have re- 
discovered the Ok. philosophers ; his 
outstanding work in this sphere being 
his trims, of Plato’s Dialogues (1871). 
There followed a trans. of Thucydidos 

g 881), and of Aristotle’s Politics (1885). 

Is College Sermons were pub. in 1895. 
He also played a part in the world of 
affairs, notably in the reform of medieval 
Oxford and tho reconstruction of the In- 
dian Civil Service. See Evelyn Abbott and 
L. Campbell, Life and letters of Benjamin 
Jowett , 1897, and (ed.) The letters of 
Benjamin Jowett, 1 899 ; L. Tollemache, 
Benjamin Jowett, 1895. 

Joyoe. James AuguBtine Aloysius (1882- 
1941), Irish writer, b. in Dublin on Feb. 2, 
1882, one of a large and poor family. 
Educated at the National Univ. of Ire- 
land and graduated in 1902. Early bad 
strong literary tendencies. In 1903-04 
he was in Paris engaged first in medical 
studies and, later, in having his voice 
trained for the co^pert platform. Re- 
turned to Dublin and pub. a few stories 
but could not make a living, and therefore, 
with his wife, migrated to Trieste where he 
taught Eng., having much talent for lan- 
guages. Again returned to Dublin to 
start a cinema theatre which, however, 
failed. Hitherto his only book was one 
of lyrics called Chamber Music (1907). 
His only other verse was Pomes Penyeaeh 
(1927). In 1914 appeared Dubliners, 
which had been delayed for nine years 
through wrangling with publishers over 
excisions demanded by them. A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man was serialised 
by Ezra Pound in the Egoist (1914-15). 
At this time be was under 1 free? arrest ' in 
Austria but was allowed to go to Zurich, 
where he formed a company of Irish 
players who performed his play Exiles 
(1918), which was modelled on Itaen's 
work. He hod already begun his chief 
work, Ulysses , in 1914, which appeared 
serially in the T,iuie Review (New York), 
from 1918 to 1920, at which date it was 
banned by a prosecution launched by the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. At 
Zurich his sight began to fail and, a few 
years after the war, he settled in Paris. 
Ulysses was pub. in book form in Paris 
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and London In 1922, but was not allowed 
to circulate in England or America. Eds. 
were printed in Paris and thousands of 
copies wore smuggled into England by 
individual book collectors. His next 
work. Work in Progress, began to appear 
in 1927 In parts under various titles. In 
it the word -coining which was a feature of 
Ulysses was oxtended to the point of in- 
comprehensibility. Ulysses is a bitter 
and ferocious satire, which was variously 
hulled as a tremendous libel on humanity 
and as the chef d* oeuvre of a second Ter- 
tullian. Bloom, the chief character, has 
been described as a rag -and -tatters Ham- 
let, a proletarian Lear ‘ mirroring * life 
and showing it to be hideous. Tho book 
purports to relate the whole mental and 
physical hist, of Bloom, Jewish advertise- 
ment canvasser, and Dedal us, scholar- 
philosopher, diming ono single day in 
Dublin. J. claimed to hove discovered 
his literary device in Edouard Dujardin’s 
forgotten novel, Les Isiuriers sent courts 
(1888), and certainly it is to be found em- 
ployed by Proust, Dorothy Richardson, 
and other writers, and it has had a far- 
roaching Influence on the technique of 
many other modern writers. J. worked 
In groat poverty for much of his lifo and 
had numerous operations for cataract, 
lie died in Ztirich on Jan. 13, 1911. 

J.’s earlier books give scarcely a hint 
either of the power which went to tho 
making of Ulysses or of the perversity 
which makes his even more ambitious ex- 
periment, Finnegan's Wake (1939), com- 
pletely unintelligible. It must be ad- 
mitted that even Ulysses would have been 
less widely read or carefully studied, and 
therefore less influential among the 
younger writers of its day, but for a 
reputation gratuitously made for it by the 
Brit. Customs officials, who autocratically 
took it upon themselves to treat the early 
eds., printed on the Continent, as unfit for 
circulation in this country. The Amer. 
courts, which Insisted that his picture of 
an Irishman’s day was morally innocuous, 
showed greater discernment than did the 
Eng. officials or most of J.'s own country- 
men. That J. was a genuine artist, 
sincere and profound, is clear from tho 
simplicity of his early short stories. The 
Dubliners (1916), and from the well- 
defined autobiographical narrative. Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man (1910). 
In Ulysses he essayed the difficult task of 
presenting a complete picture of the life 
of the individual in our time, both con- 
scious and sub-conscious, the simple, 
sinning, groping man with the hard un- 
relenting universe around him. In Finne- 
gans Wake ho seems to be trying to break 
through the barriers of time, but so com- 
plex is the medium that, without com- 
mentary, few can follow the meaning. 
One of the Inspirations of this book was 
the It. Giambattista Vico's Scienza 
Nuova , first pub. In 1725. To Vico in 
part can be traced J.’s idea of word- 
formations as the key to the human 
mind and to the various phases of experi- 
ence. J.’s originality lies in his discovery 
of a literary form for expressing the 
inconsequent complexity of the human 
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mind and the shadowy similarity that House of Lords to order a new trial. See 

its migrations bear to the orderliness further under Treason. 

of grammatical sentences or the appear* Joynson-Hioks, Sir William, see Brent- 
anccs of time and space. In a word, he ford. Viscount. 
annihilated the ordinary and the nor- Juan, Don, see John of Austria* 
mol, and revealed a chaotic world of the Juan de Fuoa, Strait of, connects Paget 
mental and emotional reactions which Sound with the Pacific Ocean, and separ- 
inay come over men in a single day. He at os Vancouver Is. on the N. from the 
was not, however, so much a pioneer as a state of Washington on the 8. It is about 
revivalist. The mainspring of all his later 90 m. long and 13 m. broad, and con- 
work was a revulsion against what he felt tains sev. is., one of which, San Juan, was 
to be the sterility of the intcllectualiscd awarded to the U.S.A. in 1872. 
modern consciousness —the same revulsion Juan de la Cruz, St., see Cruz. 

as that which characterised the work of Juan Fernandez, groifp of volcanic is. 

D. H. Lawrence, who idealised the instinc- and an islet , belonging to Chile, prov. Acon- 
tive behaviour of peasants and primitive eagua, which arc named Mas a tlerra 
people. But whereas Lawrence was con- (landward), ] 3 m. long and 4 m. wide, con- 
cerned with problems of conduct, personal sisting of rugged rock with rich vegetation, 
and social, J., as an erudite scholar of Mas a fucra (outer), Santa Clara or Goat 
markedly academic temperament, was Js. f and E. Zunqiie, situated about 380 m. 
interested particularly in questions of W. of Valparaiso. They were discovered 
languago and style. He sought to devise In 1572 l»y Juan Fernandez, who intro- 
a new form of language, which would not duccd goats and European plants on them, 
merely convey meanings to the conscious On the N. sulo of the inner is. is Cumber- 
intellect, but would stir the unconscious land Bay, where Alexander Selkirk lived 
mind to direct experience of a poetic in solitude for lour years, which incident 
reality embodied in the sound and is supposed to he the basis for Defoe’s 
rhythm of the words. This now language Robin* urn Crusoe. The is. are now used as 
was fully developed only in his last book, penal settlements. 

Finnegan's Wak\ . Its obscurities, hailed Juan-les-Pins, small holiday resort in 
us ultra-modernistic, m fact represented the Alpes, Maritimes, France, in the com. 
a roturn to the kind of speech which philo- of Antibes. Pop. 1000. 
logists believe must have been the com- Juan Manuel, see Manuel, Don Jr \.v. 
rnon speoch of mankind in distant ages Juarez, Benito Pablo (180G-72), Mexican 
before the invention of writing. But for statesman, b. at San Pueblo Guelatao, 
J.’s readers unfortunately it was a Ian- Oajaoa, of Indian parentage. Appointed 
guago that had to bo learnt, and probably a iudgo of the civil oourt m 1842, lie be- 
it has been thoroughly understood by came governor of the state of Oajaca in 
no-ono save J. himself. See lives by E. 184 7, greatly improving the provincial 
Dujardln, 1931 and JI. Gorman, 1911 ; conditions during his term. Ho was ex- 
see also C. G. Jung, in Modern Man in tied from Mexico in 1853, but returned 
Search of a Soul , 1933. two years later and joined Alvarez and 

Joyce, William (1906-1946), b. in Now tho revolutionists. Elected president In 
York, his father being a native of Co. 1858. Ho retained this position till his 
Mayo, Ireland, and his mother a native of death, and his vigorous and liberal policy 
Crompton, Lancashire, England. The was of great benefit to the nation. See 
father became a naturalised Ainer. citizen lives by G. Baz. 1871; U. L. Burke, 
in Oot. 1894. A citizen of the United 1891; C. Jcu.iro, 1907. There is a drama 
States, J. accepted tho harbourage of on J. by F. Werfel, Juarez nnd Maxi- 
Britain for eighteen years; ho took an vnhnn, 1911. 

active part in its polities ; by declaring Juba, one of tho chief rivs. of E. Africa, 
himself a Brit, subject he obtained, in formerly tho boundary between Brit, and 
1933, a Brit, passport for holidays abroad It, E. Africa. ( See Jubaland.) It rises 
and renewed it for a year in Aug. 1931) ; in the N., flows E. and S.E., then S., 
on Sept. 18, 1910, he was in Germany, finally draining into tho Indian Ocean, 
employed by tho Gor. radio company. Length over 1000 m. 

Though bis broadcasts were always rather Juba I., king of Numidia, an ally of 
a subject for ridicule than for alarm, (ho Pompey, whom he supported against 
was nicknamed ‘ Lord Haw-Haw ' 1» a Ciesar. He was defeated at Thapsus in 
Brit, journalist and tills label certainly 46 b.c., and committed suicide, 
holpod to lessen his propagandist effect ive- Juba II. , son of the preceding, made 

ness) their bitterness to a country which king of Numidia about 30 B.c., and trana- 
had given him hospitality for tho greater ferrod to Mauritania in 25 B.c. by the 
part of his life disentitled him to any sym- Emperor Augustus on Numidia being 
pathy when, after tho Second World War, made a Ttom. prov. He was noted as an 
he was tried and convicted of treason at historical and general writer and wrote 
the Old Bailey (Sept. 1915). His appeal to works on painting, botany, grammar, the 
the House of Lords was dismissed (Feb. 1, theatre, etc., and hist, of Rome, Africa, 
1946 ) and he was executed. In all nine Assyria, and Arabia, none of which are 
judges pronounced on the legal issues extant. 

raised by the defence. Eight were against Jub&l, or Jabal, son of Lamech and 
J. and the one dissentient. Lord Porter, Adah. In Gen. iv. 21 he is recorded as 
based his decision, not on the principles the inventor of the harp or lyre, and henoe 
underlying the judgment of his colleagues, tho discoverer of musical science, 
but on what he considered a misdirection Jubaland, prov. of It. Somaliland, 
by the trial judge and tho inability of tho formerly a region of Brit. E. Africa, ad- 
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joining the Juba R On July 15 1924 
by treatv with Italy, Great Hrftain agrocd 
to cede the Juba R and a stup from oO to 
100 m wide on the Brit Hide of the riv 
The ratification took place in June 1 W 2 
and the boundaries were im estimated bv 
a Boundar> Commission m 1926 27 Ihe 
oap is Kismaju which was capture, d bv 
Brit forces on Job 15 1911 in the ^eeoud 
Woild War Ostrich feather* e bonj 
gums and manila llbre arc am one the 
prm exports There is a steamship scr 
vice on the Juba R from lvismavu to 
Baidera 

Jubbulpore, see J tBiirmt 


I author w«+. a rural PliailMe of the tune of 
John Hyioanus (1 !■> 10 r b t ), and in this 
work he ie wiites the bookh ot Genesis and 
Exodus, adding a commentary with the 
objee t of furthering: tho \icws of his party 
In entire opposition to the Hellenist party 
the I haiisaii writer dnws a sirup line of 
demarcation between Jews mil Gentiles 
and insists upon the eternal nature of the 
Law Before the rceclitiiu 01 the law 
to man, it hid e\er been ohserveel iu 
heaven b> the angels and *> would be 
kept throughout eternity The author 
sets himself in every w iv to glorify 
Tudiisin md moists on tho rigid ob^ir 
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Jubilate, 100th Psalm, used the 
eeoond canticle m the morning service of 
the Church of England Tho name 
signifies Shout ye 

Jubilee, The Year of, was a peculiar 
custom among the Hebs , in which every 
fiftieth 3 ear all land was restored to those 
original owners w ho had lost it w ithin that 
period All who through povoity had 
had to hire themselves out wi re released 
from tlielr bon I age, and all debts were 
remitted (Lev xxv ) The jubilct was 
proclaimed at the dose of harvest, on 
the tenth dav of the seventh month the 
day of atonement when tho yobel (horn) 
was sounded T he Rom Catholics have 
borrowed this word from the Hebs In 
their celebration >f ordinary or extra 
ordinary Jubilees The first jubilee was 
inaugurated by i pe Boniface VIIT in 
1300, when he lulled a bull granting 
plenary indulgence to all pilgiim visitors 
to Rome, should they fulfil certain con 
dltions 

Jubilees. The Book of, apocryphal book 
of the O T , known also as Little Genesis, 
The Apocalypse of Moses, Ihe testament 
of Moses, and The Life of Adam The 


vauce of its ceremonial Iho work re 
cones tho muno B of J because it ealeu 
lates periods of time in Jubilees, periods of 
seven times seven v< ns with one 3 ear 
added at the end of that timo, and lays 
stress on th mystical impoitauce of the 
exact calc ulvt ion of weeks and jubilees 
with the eve i recurring uumhor seven 
The work was writtesn in Heb , but was 
early trans into Gk and thence into Lat 
and rthiopn Set G Mbock Ban Buck 
der f ubilaen und (he Halarha 1910 

Juby, Cape, on the W coast of the 
Sahara Afina a low sandy point opposite 
the is of 1 uerteventura, which is one of 
the Ganaij In 

Jucar, or Xuoar, Sp nt in Ntw( astile 
and Valencia rising In the Sierra Albar 
racin It is about 100 m long, and fol 
lows a circuitous course, irrigating rice and 
other plantations, and entering the Medl 
terranoan at (Jullera On its honks are 
the tns of Oucnca, Alarcon, Aloata, Albin 
que, and Algemesi 

Judaea, region in the S, of Palestine oc 
copied bv the Tews who returned from the 
Babylonian exile during the periods of 
Persian, Gk and Rom supremacy Its 
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limits varied at different times. Josephus 
says (Bell. Jud. ill. 5) that it extended 
from Annath, called also Borceos, on the 
N, to the vil. of Jordan on the S., from 
Joppa on the W. to the Jordan in the E. 
St. Luko, however, frequently uses th< 
title to include the whole of w. Palestine. 
In the time of Herod Idumaea was in- 
cluded in J. The plateau of J. takes the 
form of a long? zig-zag- central spine which 
throws out a series of steep spurs to E. 
and W. Modern J. came under Brit, 
mandatory administration. After the con- 
quest of Palestine by the Brit. Forces in 
1917-18 a military administration was set 
up until July 1. 1920, when a civil one 
took Its place. The Mandate came into 
force Sept. 29, 1923. Under this was 
og tab. a national home in Palestine for 
tho Jews. The Jewish settlements arcs 
grouped in four dists. — J., Samaria, and 
Lower and Upper Galileo. J. Is an agric. 
oountry, wheat, barley, olives, etc., being 
produced. See aim Ian am. ; Palkbtise. 

Judah, according to tho Genesis narra- 
tive, was the fourth son of Jacob and Lenh, 
b. at Haran in Mesopotamia. The tribe 
which bears his name was the most im- 
portant of tho twelve, and from it sprang 
tho house of Da"id. It is now generally 
l»elieved, indeed, that its prominence in 
Israel Itish hist, is duo almost entirely to 
this king, to whom is attributed t ho union 
of clans, signified, according to the ethnic 
interpretation now so popular, by the 
incident of J. and Tamar. The cap. of 
Judah was Hebron, and its ter-,, stretched 
from Jerusalem on tho N. to tho tor. of tho 
Amalckitos on the S., and from the Bead 
Sea on the E. to the Mediterranean on the 
W. Jerusalem was taken by David, and 
formed a new cap. Under David the 
kingdom of J. and Israel attained its 
greatest extent. On the death of Solomon 
this kingdom fell into two parts : .1 . to the 
S. and Israel to the N. By the middle 
of the eighth century the Assyrian had 
made serious encroachments upon tlio N 
Kingdom (Israel), and it was only with 
thoir assistftuco that King Ahuz of J. 
succeeded In defending himself ogamst 
Israel and Svrlo (or the Princes of Damas- 
eus). He, as well as Ins •successor He/e 
kiah. paid tribute to the Assyrian**. In 
722 tho Kingdom of Israel was destroyed. 
The kingdom of J. was practically des- 
troyed in ">97, when Nebuchadnezzar 
carried off King Jchoiakim with 10,990 
of tho prin. inliabs., including Ezekn t, to 
Babylon. 

Judah ben Samuel Ha-Levi (e. I0V»- 
1140), Sp.-Jewish poet and physician, b. 
at Toledo m Spain. Over 1100 of his 
poems survive, 800 being of a secular 
nature, and 300 religious. His put try 
represents both the sufferings and tho 
aspirations of his people. * In him the 
Jewish-Hp. renaissance of poetry reached 
Its loftiest form both as regards subject- 
matter and nobility of conception, and ho 
may be justly considered tho greatest 
medieval Heb. poet. According to tradi- 
tion he met Ids death on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Besides his poems, he wrote 
an apologetlcal work In Arabic, entitled 
The Book of Argumentation and Demon- 


stration for the Defence of the Oppressed 
Religion , known as Chozari . See D. Kauf- 
maun, Jehnda Halevi , 1877. 

Judaisers, sect in the early Christian 
Church to whioh allusion is made In the 
N.T. writings. They laid emphasis on 
the necessity of the observance of the law. 
even by Gentile converts. They soon out 
themselves off from the fellowship of the 
Christian Church and were known as 
Ebionitc-i. They practised a strict ascot- 
ism, having much In common with the 
Esscnos, and considered Jesus as merely 
one of the prophets, bom in a natural 
fashion. They also showed hatred of the 
Pauli no writings . Their gospel must have 
been somewhat on the lines of the lost 
Gospel of the Hobs. 

Judaism, religious doctrines and rites 
of the Jews according to the law of Moses. 
The earliest form of J. was patriarchal. 
Tho anct. J. was the forerunner of Christ- 
ianity. What Is called the Jewish or 
Judulsiug party in the Christian Churoh 
exercised great intiuonce in the early days 
of Christianity. J. was * so to speak, the 
vestibule through which alone either Jew 
or Gentile could enter the temple of 
Christianity.* Christians generally be- 
lieve that nil ceremonies and sacred per- 
sonages of the older ceremony were types 
and shadows of the lifo and suffering of 
Jesus (Hcb. ix., x.). But after the JewB 
lost their independence and after the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, tho judicial regula- 
tions of tho Mosaic law ceased to be 
observed, and In what is called modern J. 
tradition acquired more authority ; in the 
sixth century arose the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, containing the precepts, constitu- 
tions and interpretations supplementing 
those of the O.T. But none the less 
modem J. continued to approximate 
closely to the anct. typo of the faith. An 
essential part of J. is the institution of the 
Passover (Exod. xii., xili.), and in its more 
developed form J. was characterised by a 
consecrated and hereditary priesthood, 
the maintenance of a theocratic form or 
go\., and the recognition of the supreme 
ruler, whether lawgiver, king, judge, or 
military leader, as the vicerogcnt of God. 
Ste G. Hoenuiekc, Das J udmehristentum, 
1908; U. F. Moore, Judaism , 1927-30 : 
H. Dhorme, End u turn retigieusc d * l stall , 
1937 : K. Thlemc, Kirehe und Synagoge , 
1913; J. Parke s, Judaism and Christ- 
Hindu, 1918 ; I. Tab at, Judaic Lore in 
Heine , 1948. 

Judas, not Iscariot (John xlv, 22), 
spoken of iu the Lucan list os loviai 
trtfcwpoi', which may mean either * brother ’ 
or * son of James/ no is generally 
hlontilled with tho Thaddcus of Matthew 
and Mark. 

Judas Iscariot, betrayer of Jesus, was 
the only one of the disciples who did not 
come from Galilee. His name tells ns 
that ho was a Judtean of the tn. of Kerioth. 
All the gospels agree that he was the guide 
of those who took Jesus, though there are 
slight differences in the actual accounts. 
The task of unravelling the motives of bis 
treachery is an impossible one. The gos- 
pels associate his action with avarice, hut 
this seems a hardly sufficient explanation 
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and widely divergent views have been 
held ; some, such as the Gnostics In anot. 
times and Noack in modern, make his 
action in hastening the Atonement a 
raiseworthy one. Others hold that he 
eslred to test Jesus, to see whether he 
were indeed the Christ. It is more prob- 
able that his early love had cooled with 
his continued avarice, and that, turning 
to hate, his hasty temper led him to an 
act followed by all the terrors of remorso. 
See E. T. Thurston, Judas Iscariot (play), 
1923. 

Judas MaooabsBus, son of the priest Mat- 
tathias. first to take active measures to 
stop the persecutions of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanos. Mattathias died in 
166 B.c., ana Judas, whose surname has 
boon explained as * the hammer,’ took 
command of the insurgent forces. He 
was a great warrior, and his leadership was 
marked by a series of successes over the 
Syrian generals, Apollonius, Seron, and 
G orgies, and finally over the viceroy 
Lysias himself. After these successes, 
Judas modo Jerusalem his centre of opera- 
tions and here he set to work to reorganise 
the religious system. He restored and forti- 
fied the temple, procured new priests, and 
brought in once more the observance of 
the whole Law. The Templo was solemn- 
ly re-dedicated at the end of the year 
1G5 b.c., three years after its profanation. 
Religious freedom was granted to the Jews 
in 162, and the main object of the war was 
thus achieved, but Judas and many of his 
friends were resolved now to strive for 
political independence. Judas, however, 
was defeated and slain by Bacchides at 
Eleasa (161 b.c.). The command was 
then taken by his brother Jonathan. See 
A. M. Hyamson, Jtidas Maccabcrus , the 
Hammer of God , 1935. See also Isiiaicl, 
From the Exile to the Revolt of the Mac- 
cabees. 

Judas of Galilee, mentioned in Acts v. 
37, was, with Sadahk the Pharisee, leader 
of an insurrection in a.d. 6 or 7, on the 
occasion of Judiea coming under direct 
Rom. administration. 

Judas Tree, name applied popularly to 
sev. trees, on one of which Judas is said 
to have hanged himself. It is given most 
commonly to Cercis Siliquastrum , a legu- 
minous tree found in S. Europe and culti- 
vated as a hardy plant in Britain The 
purple flowers uro papilionaceous, and 
show before the leaves. 

Judd, John Wesloy (1810-1916), Eng. 
geologist, b. at Portsmouth, aud entered 
the Royal School of Mines, joining the 
Geological Survey staff In 1867. In 1870 
he became prof, of geology at the School 
of Mines, and in 1881 held the same posi- 
tion at the Royal College of Science. C. 13. , 
1895 . His chief pubs, nro : Volcanoes 
( 1881 ), The StwienVa Lyell (1896), and 
Geology of Rutland (1875). 

Jude, The Epistle of Saint, smallest of 
the general epistles and a canonical book 
which attained to its position only after 
much disputation. It does not appear In 
the Peehito, or Syrian version of the N.T., 
nor is it quoted by the greater number of 
Early Christian writers. Eusebius classes 
It among the Antilegomena, and later St. 


Jerome says that its use of the aprooryphal 
Book of Enoch was the reason of its re- 
lection by many. The author speaks of 
himself as * Jude, a servant of Jesus Christ 
and brother of James,’ and is usually 
identi field with Judos ('not the Iscariot’), 
tho apostle. His epistle is directed 
Against a kind of falsu teaching closely 
allied to Gnosticism, though thero is no 
means of deciding against which parti- 
cular sect he wrote. This Gnosticism 
had led to immoral and licentious prac- 
tices, and against these tho writer also 
warns his readers. His main object is to 
urge thorn to do this by contending 
‘ earnestly for tho faith once delivered to 
tho saints.’ See J. Moffatt, The General 
Epistles , 1928, and J. W. Word, St. Peter 
and St. Jude , 1934. 

Judge. A J. is one who is in vest od with 
tho power to hear and determine civil and 
criminal causes, and generally to adminis- 
ter justice by making such orders, decrees, 
and judgments as to him scorn best fitted 
to subserve that purpose. The status of 
tho highest Js., at any giveu time, in any 
given community, has always been one of 
groat dignity ; but the functions have 
differed to a remarkable degree, varying 
from those above noted to those of a mere 
juror or J. of fact ; and again, judgments 
have varied from the anet. conception of 
divinely uttered awards of tho Homeric 
poems to the pro^aio though admirable 
models of scientific precision of the 
modern High Court J. Tn anct. codes, os 
Maine has suggested, the themistes (Gk. 
Themis , goddess of justice) or judgments 
pronounced, whether bv a king or priest, 
in a dispute between individuals, wero of 
so exalted a nature in the vulgar mind that 
they were not only deemed to be duo to 
divine dictation but took tbe place of all 
law-making, and indeed laid the founda- 
tion of customary law. In Rome, during 
the era of tho kings, the supreme J. in all 
cases was the king himsolf, and civil 
causes wero decided by him in his capacity 
of pontifex maxim us (high priest), jus and 
sacra (law and sacred law) being for the 
moRt part inextricably involved in one 
another. In the developed Rom. legal 
system tho index or J., who was generally 
a HCTiHlor or, Inter, a knight, was a person 
with the very clearly defined duty of 
judging an issue submitted to him by tho 
pnetor or magistrate in a document called 
the formula. But it was the high status 
and delegated sovereign authority of the 
magistrate that invested legal proceedings 
with weight and solenmitv ; the Judex hart 
long since sunk to tho condition of a more 
arbiter, who could not exert the foroe of 
tho state unless empowered so to do by 
the magistrate, with whom also it Jay to 
declare what tho law Was iu particular 
coses. In all developed modern systems 
tho highest Js. combine both or all of the 
above functions : they not only declare 
the law, even altering or improving it on 
occasion (Bentham’s ' judgo-made law ’), 
but they sot in motion the machinery for 
enforcing their judgments. In England 
the term ' judge ’ is confined to Js. of the 
Courts of Appeal, High Court Js. and 
Co. Court Jh. ; Js. of Bor. Courts are 
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called * recorders * ; of Metropolitan Police The U.S.A. Circuit Courts of Appeal consist 
Courts * stipendiary magistrates ’ ; and of the Dist. and Circuit Js. In the respeo- 
of Petty Sessions ' justices of the peace.* ttvo circuits, together with a Justice of the 
The Lord High Chancellor, the head of U.S.A. Supreme Court, who is assigned to 
the Eng. judicial system, appoints the that circuit. And, finally, at the apex of 
puisne (t.e. junior from Fr. puisne , mean- the entire judicial system of the country, 
ing literally 'later born') Js., of whom I ho court of absolute last resort is the 
there are 0 in the Chancery Div. (of which U.S.A. Supremo Court composed of a 
Div. the Lord Chancellor is titular presl- Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices, 
dent), 17 in the King’s Bench Div., ex- This court is so powerful that it can even 
eluding the Lord Chief Justice (who, abrogate a law enacted by the Congress, 
besides being president of the King's if it finds the statute In contravention or 
Bench Div., is also a member of the body conflict with the U.S.A. Constitution. See 
of Lords of Appeal in Ordinary) and 6 in ft. O. Knsor, Courts and Jwlges in France , 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Div. Germany . and England , 1933 ; E. Jenks, 
The Js. of the highest Court of Appeal, The Book of English I^aw, 1930. 
the House of Lords, regarded as a tribunal, Judge Advooate-General (Chief Judge 
are the Lord High Chancellor, Ex-Lord Martial), aruiy official appointed on the 
High Chancellors, 7 Lords of Appeal in recommendation of the Lord Chancellor 
Ordinary, the Lord Chief Justice, the and responsible to that authority, but 
Master of the Bolls, and the President of prior to 1948, appointed by the Crown and 
the Probate Divorce, and Admiralty Div. responsible to the secretaries of utate for 
There are 5 Lords Justices, who form the war and air. The responsibility for acting 
penultimate Court of Appeul. All puisne or not acting od his advice In partloular 
.Is. are knighted on appointment, but are cases still remains with the secretary of 
addressed oh 4 My Lord * or styled * Mr. -tiite concerned. His present title, as 

Justice The Lord Chief Justice is recommended by the Lewis Committee on 

merely the titular head of the King’s army and air force courts- martial — is 
Bench Div., but, since the institution in ( 'hief Judge Martial and he enjoys a status 
1908 of the Court of Criminal Appeal, he and remuneration not less than that of a 
presides over that Court. The Lord puisne judge of tho High Court. Formerly 
Mayor and Aldeimon aro titular Js. of the the duty of tho J. A. G. was to advise on 
Central Criminal Court (Old Bailey), but the legality of proceedings at oourts- 
its regular Js. are tho Recorders of martial, with power to revise sentences 
London, the Common Serjeant, and the passed by such courts, and upon other 
2 Js. of the City of London Court. The matters relating to the army. Tho 
Co. Court Js. Dumber o7. See also CiR- former J. A. G.'s dept., conformably to the 
cuitb, lwntiOK Courts. Lewis Committee’s recommendations, has 

Judges in the, U.S.A. — Each of the 48 been reconstituted so as to separate the 
states of the U.S.A. has its own judiciary functions of pre-trial advice and of prose- 
enforcing and construing its own Rtate eution from functions of a judicial char- 
laws. Compared with the llrit. system, acter. The former functions are no longer 
the judiciary is rather complicated, and the responsibility of the J. A. G. (or Chief 
one outstanding difference is that all jurii- Judge Martial), but have been transferred 
ctary offices are filled by election by the to directorates of legal services in the War 
people. In many states candidates for Office and Air Ministry. Tho J. A. G. is 
judiciary positions aro nominated hv no longer responsible for tho collection 
political parties and their names placed on of evidence against, and the prosecution 
the political ballots. In a few, like New ul, war criminals. These duties, in so far 
York, for the higher judiciary an en- as they still continue, are earned out in 
deavour is made to taKo the Js. out of tho directorate of tho War Offlc* to which 
politics by nomiuating an agreed * ticket ’ tho J. A. G.’s previous mflitary dept, was 
of eminent men. Each tn. of any si/o transferred iu Oct. 1948. The office of 
elects a police J. to try cases for minor in J. A. G. was originally held by a privy 
fractions of the municipal laws. Each co councillor, who was also a n. ember of the 
elects a co. J. to try cases of a highor de- gov., but tho functions of the offioe were 
gree. Then there arc elective Js. who in 1892 assigned to a judge of the High 
hear the more important criminal cases or Court. That arrangement not proving 
the bigger civil suits. Most of the states satisfactory, the duties were assigned to a 
have a set of appollate Js. who hear barrister at a salary of £2000 a year. The 
appeals from those courts. And, tiunlly, changes of 1948 os recommended by the 
most states liavo each a supreme court. Lewis Committee (which endorsed similar 
which Is the last tribunal of resort In the rocommeiidatious of the Oliver Corn- 
commonwealth. The terms of office for mitteo of 1038) are In effect a reversion to 
wbioh Js. are elected vary in different the arrangement of 1892. There is an 
states from four to seventeen years. analogous official to the J. A. G. at tho 

Tho U.S.A. Js. deal only with the Admiralty — styled the J udge Asvocato of 
Federal laws of the nation as a whole, the Fleet (q»v .) — to advise on matters of 
They are named by the president of the naval law. See also Court-Martial* 
U.S.A.. hold thoir positions for life, and Judge Advooate of the Fleet. Appolnt- 
hnve to be confirmed by the U.S.A. mont usually given to a practising barris- 
senate. The lowest order of these Js. Is ter. Under tne Naval Discipline Act of 
known as the Federal Dist. Court Js. Next 1 806, amended by tho Act of 1884, oourts- 
abovo them are the U.S.A. Circuit Js. martial consist of from five to uJne officers 
The whole country Is divided into ton cir- of defined rankB who try the cases and 
cults, and there are thirty-nine of theso Js. make their judgments. In theory the. 
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Judge- Advocate «it« with them not as an of this seotlon is due to a Peuteronomistio 
equal judge op wtth any right to interfere editor who provided the sotting but did 
with their decisions, but rather as a legal not alter the text (3) The lost live 
adviser and as a representative of the king chapters, xvll -xxl , consist of various in 
empowered to delay action (n cor tain oidents of the same period, hut in no way 
oases In practloe he Is usually repre connected with the earl kr nariatives bee 
seated bv an appointod barrister, who Is W O Oehtoilev and r II ltobinson A 
In attendance and acts for him The Hist try of Israel, 19 12 
Judge Advocate s position be< omos im Judgment, m law, the dec iston of a court 

S ortant w hen a death sentence is passed of law in anv cause heard therein Final 
urrag peacetime as, though he does not J disposes of the caso, sublet t to any right 
constitute a Court of Appeal, and may not of appeal an interlocutor) or interim T 
himself override the decision, he can, if such as the grant of an inmnction (q v ) 
the case warrants it, advise, the king to in the Chanrcrj l)iv disposes onlv of a 
grant a royal pardon particular issue, leaving the incuts to be 

Judges, The Book of (Heb D't3DTl M adjudicated at some other time or as in 
Bophetxm cf Carthaginian suft tea), second the grant of a mandamus (q 1 ) in another 
book of the former Prophets of which and inferior court iqv) AT binds onlv 
the main section is a continuation of the the parties to the particular oase A J 



One of many symlar representations of the Last Jui ment m France Ihs appears 
over the main portal of Be urges Cathedral 


hist of the Israelites from the death of 
Joshua to the death of Samson The book 
may be divided into three parts (1) 
Ohs 1 -ii 5 is a synopsis of the conquest 
of Canaan earlier in date than the Book of 
Joshua from which it vatic « by makmg 
the action of the various tnlxs more in 
dependent (2) The mum bod), chs ii 
G-xvi 31 present an apparently c onsecu 
tlve and chronological at onnt of the gov 
of Israel under nx majot and six minor 
Judges The scheme of the < yclcs is ox 
plained iu eh ii 11-19, which shows the 
recurring events as they occur in the case 
of each Judge * The children of Israel 
did that whic h was evil in the sight of the 
Lord . and they forsook the Lord * 
and the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel and he delivered them into 
the hands of spoilers . and they were 
sore distressed . And the Lord raised 
them up Judges . and saved them out 
of the hands of their enemies all the days 
of the Judge . And It came to pass 
when the Judge was dead that they re 
turned ana corrupted themselves more 
>than their fathers * The final redaction 


summons ih one which follows non com 
pliance with a default summons by a 
debtor w ho m th* G urt s opinion, < an 
but will not pav his debt it asks the 
court to make an ordci for payment sub 
jeet on further default to committal to 
prison 

Judgment, in philosophy broadly the 
faculty which enables a pMson to arrive 
at the truth or at what any particular 
school of philosophy may consider to be 
the truth In ethl< s It denotes the 
faculty of distinguishing between right 
and wrong conduct & metaphysics a 
proposition which, b\ its mere suggestion, 
is conceived ws nectssarj/k is an a prion J , 
and if derive <3 from no other than another 
necessary proposition ih is called an ab 
solutely a priori J rhgse terms are used 
in the Kantian philosophy in the differ- 
entiation between knowledge gained by 
experience and a priori knowledge In 
Kants philosophy the Js of experience 
are never truly and strictly universal, but 
possess only the comparative universality 
of Induction, f t experience can only tell 
us that, so far as our observation goes, a 
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particular result will follow from a part- 
icular combination of circumstances. But 
necessity and strict universality arc sure 
criteria of a priori knowledge. Hume 
arguing from this position had asserted 
that necessary and universal Js. could not 
exist as valid knowledge by reason of their 
very necessity and universality, but were 
rather the effect of an association of ideas. 
Kant, however, accepting the validity of 
universal Js., contends that they do in 
fact superadd something to our sum total 
of knowledge, and after arguing the possi- 
bility of passing Js. going beyond the 
range of experience from tho otherwise 
very impossibility of experience itself, 
goes on to show tho bearing of such intel- 
lectual Js. upon tho supersensible world 
or tbo nltimate problems of metaphysics — 
Uod, freedom, and universality. 

Judgment, The Last. Christian escha- 
tology deals in a particularly clear manner 
with a tlnal resurrection, and tho doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body linos a 
place In tho creed of tho Christian Church. 
This is closely connected with the article 
of the L. J. The Nicone Creed says that 
Christ * shall come again with glory to 
judge both tho living and tho dead.’ This 
belief is founded upon : (1 ) Many parables 
of Christ rccoi Jed m the Gospels, such as 
those of the wedding-feast of the ting’s 
son, the ten virgins, tho talents, and the 
sheep and goats. (2) Other statements 
of our Lord, such as that contained in 
John v. 28. 29. (3) The clear words of 

St. Paul (2 Cor. v. 10), ‘ we must all appear 
before the judgment-soat of Christ ; that 
every one may receive tho things done in 
his body, according to that which ho hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.* (4 ) The 
account given in the apocalypse of St. 
John (Rev. xx. 12 ff.). Briefly, the general 
Christian idea of tho L. J. is that when the 
end of the world comes, tiiose who have 
died before that time will rise again with 
their own bodies, though these will he 
spiritualised os was Christie body after 
His Resurrection. Thou all, both living 
and dead, will be judged by Christ. The 
judgment 1 h not to he considered as arbi- 
trary but os perfectly just and in accord 
with Chrtot’s work as Saviour — 4 out of 
thine own mouth will 1 judge tlieo.’ 

Judicature Acts, these compri^ the 
J. A.* 1873, 1874, 1875, 1877, 187H, 1871), 
1881, 1883, and 1884, and tho Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876. The amm pur- 
pose of these Acts was to create a supreme 
tribunal out of the then existing courts 
(we Common Exohkqprr, Ciun- 

ojcky Ccm’KT, aud Kinc.’s Bknch) with ns 
little change as might be consistent with 
the object of administering in the new 
court complete legal and equitable relief, 
and to simplify as far as possible the pro- 
cedure therein by abolishing the extra- 
ordinary technicalities of old forms of 
action, such as trover, trespass on the case, 
and by other provisions designed to ob- 
viate tne necessity for adherence to archaio 
terms of art. Under the J. A., the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature consists of two 
branches, the Court of Appeal and the 
High Court of Justice ; while the High 
Court is composed of the King's Bench, the 

E.E. 8 


Chancery, and the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty divs. Bankruptcy and wind- 
ing-up work and tho judicial functions of 
the Railway Commission are assigned to 
particular judges of the High Court (see 
also Choke iv A<"noN as to assignments). 
The Acts endeavour as far as possible to 
assimilate the procedure in the King's 
Bench l)iv. and the Chancery Div. of the 
High Court. See under Chan tick r, 
EQriTY. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Uko tho ultimate Court of Appeal in civil 
causes — the House of Lords or Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary — the J. C. of the P. C. 
has really nothing to do with the body of 
which it Is In theory a committee. In its 
present form it dates from 1833, when its 
constitution was strengthened by the 
addition of colonial and Indian judges, in 
order to meet the difficulty arising from 
the difference between Eng. laws and 
those of the colonies. As long ago as 1 580 
the right of appeal to the King in Council 
was recognised Hi the case of the Channel 
Ts. The Lord President of the Council to 
tochnicallv tho head of the J. C., and there 
are a number of jiulgc9 bolding other 
offices who, na privy councillors, are tech- 
nically members. In practice a panel is 
usually drawn from tho following : the 
Lord Chancellor, the seven Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary, and, prior to the 
Indian Independence Act, 1917, certain 
judges of Indian experience who sat for 
the hearing of Indian appeals only. There 
arc al.so a number of judges of the courts 
of the Dominions overseas who are mem- 
bers, though they do not often sit. In 
theory tho Judicial Committee does not 
pronounce judgment, but merely advises 
the sovereign to give judgment in a parti- 
cular way, a harmless Action that finds its 
parallel in the conventional duty of the 
members not to disclose their differences 
of opinion in submitting their ‘advice* 
to the Crown. Appeals in criminal cases 
<*an only be brought to the Judicial Com- 
mittee by special leave of the Committee 
itself. The Committee also he trs appeals 
from the cedes. courts and from the prize 
courts, and m this Conner tic \ provision 
is made for the attendance of prelates and 
uaval exports, respectively, as assessors. 

As regards the dominiwus, appeals in 
ordinary litigation from oversea courts Ho 
as follows : Canada, appeals from the 
prov. courts lie to the .Supreme Court of 
Canada or to the Judicial Committee at 
the option of the appellant ; hut farther 
appeal from the supreme Court to the 
Judicial Committee can be granted only 
hv special leave of the Judicial Committee, 
and uot by leave ol the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Australia , a right of appeal ties 
lrom tho State Courts direct to the 
Judicial Committee or to the High Court, 
but no further appeal from the latter 
without special lea\ e of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Under the Commonwealth Act, 
there can ho no appeal from the High 
Court to the Judicial Committee on cer- 
tain constitutional questions relating to 
(he powers of the Commonwealth or the 
states, except by certification of the High 
Court. New Zecdand, appeals lie as of 
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right to the Judicial Committee from the 
Court of Appeal subject to a limitation as 
to the minimum amount at issue. Ap- 
peals may also lie by leave of the Court of 
Appeal or the Supreme Court. Union of 
South Africa , there is one Supreme Court 
for the Union with divs. for the four provs. 
and an appollatc dlv. hears appeals from 
the prov. divs. Thcro is no right of appeal 
direct to the Judicial Committee from the 
prov. divs.. and appeals from tho appellate 
div. lie only by special leave of tho 
Judicial Committee. Appeals from the 
Union to the Judicial Committee have 
been rare in tho past three decades. Irish 
Free StaU land Fire) at one time appealed 
to the Judicial Committee from the 
Supreme Court lay only by special leave 
of the Judicial Committee. But do 
Valera's Gov. abolished appeals to the 
Judicial Committee. Appeals from the 
Dominions number on an average no more 
than thirty a year and petitions for special 
leave to appeal are more often refused 
than granted. 

Judicial Factor, see Factor, Judicial. 

Judioial Separation, decree for J. S. or 
divorce a mensa et thoro is a remedy for 
certain matrimonial offences which, un- 
like a decree of dissolution of marriage 
(divorce a matrimonii vinculo ), does not 
leave the parties at liberty to marry 
again. A J. S. may be obtained by either 
spouse on the.se grounds : ( l ) Adultery, 
(2) cruelty ; (3) under section IP> of the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, for deser- 
tion without cause for two years or up- 
wards ; (4) for statutory desertion under 
section 5 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1881, that is, where tho respondent to tho 
petition for J. S. has failed to obey a 
previous order of the court for restitution 
of conjugal rights. Against a husband 
J. S. may also be obtained on tho ground 
of sodomy or an attempt to commit that 
offence. Acts of cruelty to children may 
amount to cruelty to the wife, when com- 
mitted by tho husband in the presence of 
tho wife and for tho purpose of gi\ mg her 
pain (F. ». F. f 38, T. L. K. v decided in 
1922). Desertion has only been a ground 
of petition for divorce or J. S. since the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, for in tho 
eccleb. courts it was only recognised as a 
ground for restitution of conjugal rights, 
where a decree is pronounced against a 
wife for adultery, and she has property in 
possession or reversion, tho court may 
oompel a settlement of so much of the 
property as it deems reasonable for the 
benefit of the husband or tbo children of 
the marriage. The petitioner for J. S. 
must, as in the cose of a suit for dissolu- 
tion, jactitation (q.v.), and nullity, file 
together with the petition an affidavit 
stating that there is no collusion (q.r.) or 
connivance between the two spouses. 
Where a wife gets a J. 8. she may apply 
for petition for permanent alimony (finan- 
cial support from the husband) provided 
she gives the husband eight days’ notice 
prior to her application. The court, even 
before the decree for J. S. has been made 
final, may make such orders as it thinks 
fit for tne custody, maintenance, and 
access, and education of the children of 


the marriage, together with provision for 
tlieir support when the final decree is pro- 
nounced. Incidentally to theso purposes 
tho court lias power to vary the torms of 
settlements of property on the respondent. 
Tho defences to a suit for J. 8. oro oh lu a 
suit for dissolution : (a) Connivance at 
adultery ; (b) condonation of adultery ; 
(c) collusion ; (rf) adultery, desertion, cmj., 
not proven. Connivance, generally speak- 
ing, means acquiescence in adulterous 
intercourse by wilful abstention from 
taking any steps to prevent it. Cruelty 
and desertion, however much they may 
induce a wife to become unfaithful, do not 
umount to conuivonco in law. Condona- 
tion implies a conditional forgiveness with 
a full knowledge of all antecedent guilt, 
the condition being that the ollenco shall 
not bo repeated, or, as it has been ex- 
pressed, a complete blotting out of con- 
jugal offence followed by cohabitation 
with full knowledge of ull the circum- 
stances. There is no narrow definition of 
# collusion,* but it exists where tho origi- 
nating of tho petition is founded on an 
agreement between the parties or their 
agents. A suit for J. S. may be com- 
promised by agreement, and neither party 
is at liberty to repudiate the agreement, 
except on tho ground of fraud, or of such 
ftu error in its torms that they ought not 
to be bound by it. This principle was 
confirmed in tho Court of Appeal in 1922. 
(See Brown and Watts on Divorce, 10th 
ed., 1921.) Where the Court grants the 
decree, it is of course no longer obligatory 
for petitioner to cohabit with respondent. 
The grant of the decree does not bar 
presentation of a petition for divorce upon 
substantially the same facts. 

Judith, O.E. poem, probably of tho 
ninth century, of wnich only fragments 
remain, and of which the author is un- 
known. Its theme is taken from the 
apocryphal book of J . ; and tho treatment 
is vivid in tho extreme. The event is, of 
course, treated as though it wore contem- 
porary hist, and the action throughout is 
asbimilated to Saxon methods. Tho 
metre is the ordinary A.-S. alliterative 
verse, but it is varied towards tho ond by 
lines of extra length. 

Judith, The Book of, one of tho boat 
known of the hooks forming the Apocry- 
pha. It tells how the city of Detbulia was 
besieged in tho time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
by his general, ilolofernes, ami how the 
Jewish inhubs, were in despair. They 
were encouraged, however, by a widow 
named Judith, who exhorted them to trust 
in God since thoir tn. was froo from idola- 
try. She then went forth to the camp of 
Holofernes, who was captivated by her 
beauty. At the banquet be drank deeply, 
and when left ulono with htui, Judith took 
advantage of this and slew him. She then 
brought his head to her city, and hor 
success roused the onthtisiasm of her 
townsfolk, who rushed out In forco and 
entirely scattered the beslcgere. The 
story has always boon recognised as un- 
historical, for it is perfectly saturated with 
Pharisaism. It is now generally dated 
about the time of Pompey’s march on* 
[ Jerusalem in 63 b.c., but some plaoe It 
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earlier — about the beguiling of tho first 
century n.c. Bothulia Is, of course, 
equivalent to Jerusalem. 

Judo, see under Ju-jitsu. 

Judson, Adoniram (1788-1850). Amcr. 
missionary, b . at Malden, Massachusetts. 
After graduating at Brown Univ. (1807), 
he studied at tho Andover Theological 
Seminary and became a Congregational 
minister, lie sailed for Burma in 1812, 
and on the voyage joined tho Baptist 
Church. Ho and his wife settled in Ran- 
goon, but subsequently moved to Ava, 
where J. was imprisoned during tho Bur- 
mese War. His trans. of the Bible into 
Burmese was completed in 1833, and was 
followed by a Burmese- English Dic- 
tionary. See lives by his son E. Judson, 
1883 ; F. Wayland, 1851, and It. Middle- 
ditch, 18511 ; also Honor6 Morrow, The 
Splendour of Qod , 1030. 

Juel, Niels (1020-07), Dan. admiral, b. 
at Christiania. Ho served under Von 
Tromp and Do iluyter lighting in the war 
with England (1(552 51). Lie .subse- 
quently took part in the Swndo-Dun. wars 
(1058-150), anti in tho Scanian war (the 
.Scania was a Swedish political party) when 
ho was appointed to tho supreme com- 
mand in 1073. was victorious at, 

J osmund (1(5 MD and at tho hay of Kjbgo 
(1077), when ho distinguished liimsclf by 
hU brilliant tactics. 

Jugdalak, or Jagdalak, vil. and pass 
situated between Kabul and Jalalabad. 
Afghanistan, memorable for a xiiasnucrc of 
tho Brit, in 1842. 

Juggernaut, or Puri, tn. situated on tho 
Orissa coast, Bengal, India, it is ono of 
the holy places of India, and in addition 
to its having for a number of centuries 
ircscrved the (loldon Tooth of Buddha, 
t is famous for a temple built in honour of 
Vishnu, and in which was his idol. The 
naino given (o this idol was Jagammth or 
J. (‘ lord of tho world *), and it was the 
representation of a god of tho people. 
Sev. festivals arc celebrated in his honour 
each year, the chief ono being t hat of the 
car. Tho ceremony consists in drawing 
tho god on a huge mr to a place near b>, 
the journey extending over sev. daw. 
Large numbers of pilgrims assemble in 
tho tn. for this purpose, and as some am 
killed during tho journey, the belief has 
become current that it is customary for 
them to throw thombclvos uudor the tar. 
This, howovor, has been contradicted. 

Juggling, is very much tlm same as con- 
juring, prestidigitation, and legerdemain. 
‘Juggler’ is the Kng. form of the Lnt. 
joculator (jester), whilst jongleur (//. r.), 
which was used in tho Middle Ages of a 
strolling singer or minstrel, is tin' Fr. 
equivalent. J. can be traced back to the 
days of tho anct. Chaldees and 10g.\ pt laus. 
Tho magicians of Pharaoh, Jaime-* and 
Joinbros tried to outdo tho miracle of 
Moses ; and Zoroaster, who reformed the 
Magi, was famous for his marvellous feats. 
Equally so was Paracelsus of a later day 
(1493-1541). Tho Uks. and lloms. were no 
strangers to sloight of hand, and among 
the latter tho so-called acctabularii per- 
formed wonderful tricks with tiny pobbles, 
whilst t lerUUatares (knife-throwers) and 


pilarii (ball -players) were professional 
entertainers in the imperial days. Masse- 
net’s pathetic opera, Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame t gives an idyllic picture of a wander- 
ing J. in the great monastic days, and in 
olden times no country fair was complete 
without its conjurors and tricksters, and 
no vil. was for long without its afternoon’s 
entertainment in tho form of tho knife- 
swallowings and ball-tosslngs of some 
needy and itinerant Merry-Andrew. Tn 

* Hocus Focus ’ Anatomy of Legerdemaine 
(1(531) there is mention of 'the greatest 
Juggler in England,* who 'used the assist- 
ance of a familiar ; he lived,* we are told, 

* a tinker by trade, and used his feats as a 
trade by the by : he lived . . . always 
betattered, and died, for ought 1 could 
hear, m the same estate.’ Jonas, Andro- 
letti, and Cailotti enjoyed high reputa- 
tions as conjurers in Paris during the 
eighteenth century, and about 1783 the 
It. Pinetti, began to give his sensational 
exhibitions of legerdemain. In modern 
tinier 1 he Indians and Chinese have sur- 
pa^-ccl \V. peoples in the ingenuity of 
tneir impostures and in the marvellous 
skill with which they juggle with fire, 
rings, knives, balls, and swords — con- 
juring properties which scorn more es- 
pecially to form the stock-in-trade of the 
professional juggler. .S'ce Uosjuuing ; 
Di:vant, David. 

Juggs, see Jol t gr. 

Juglans, chief genus of Juglandacosc, 
contains l ight species, ail of which aie 
found in N. lands ; it is closely allied to 
Carya, the hickory trees. J. regia , the 
walnut, is tho best-known species of the 
genus ; it is a tree of handsome appear- 
ance, with wood used for cabinet making, 
while tho fruit is edible and nutritious and 
tho seeds yield oil. The other specie's 
have also edible fruits, and J. nigra pro- 
duces valuable wood. 

Jugo-Slavia, see Yugoslavia. 

Jugular Veins, The. Their number 
varies in different individuals, but the 
four chief ones are : (a) the cu.U r rial jugular. 
which cun usually bo seen i irough the 
skiu and muscle on the side » the nock, 
it runs in a line drawn from (bo angle of 
the jaw and eventually pierces the deep 
fascia above the middle of tho clavicle 
ami joins the subclavian. It receives its 
blood from the scalp and deeper parts of 
tho face. (5) Anterior jugular , smaller, 
runs about half an inch from tho middle 
lino of tho neck, (c) Posterior jugular , 
collecting from tho neck, (d) Internal 
Jugular , uniting at the root of the neek 
with tho subclavian to form the vena 
innominata ; its Mood is obtained from 
tho supcrllcial parts of the face and the 
deeper parts of tho cranium. f Cutting 
tho throut * usually results in injuries to 
ouo or more of those veins. A severance 
of tho internal is critical, and in the case 
of div. of any of the J. V. death may 
follow from the admission of air to the 
cardiac cavities. 

In tho development of tho embryo the 
primitive jugular represents the anterior 
cardinal of tho two longitudinal voin 
trunks formed by tho junction of veins 
from body segments. It reoelves fewer 
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segmental veins than the posterior cardinal 
as the first site of tho heart is in that por- 
tion which later becomes the neck of tho 
embryo. 

Jugurtha (d. 104 B.c\), Numidian king, 
natural son of Mastanabal, and grandson 
of Masinissa. He was brought up by his 
uncle, Micipsa, who left his kingdom (118) 
to J. and his two sons, Hiempsal and 
Adherbal. J . , greedy for supreme author- 
ity, determined to get rid of his cousins, 
and assassinated Hiempsal. The Horn, 
senate decreed that the kingdom should 
be equally divided between J. and Adher- 
bal, bnt in 112 tho former had Adherbal 
put to death. War was now declared bo- 
tween Rome and Numidia, J. having 
attacked the It. inhabs . of CJrta. J . drove 
tho Rom. troops out of liis kingdom (110), 
and in the following year fresh troops were 
sent from Rome, under Quintus Metellus, 
who was victorious at Nuthul. Metellus 
was superseded by Marius in 107 ; J. now 
made an alliance with his father-in-law, 
Bocchus, and on their united forces being 
defeated, withdrew into the deserts of the 
interior. Bocchus made his peace with 
Rome by betraying bis relative, and de- 
livered J. np in chains to Sulla, the 
qurestor (106). Marius led bis prisoner in 
triumph through Rome, and afterwards 
threw him into a dungeon to die. The 
hist, of the Jugurthan War was written 
by Sallust. 

Ju-jitsu, Jiu-jitsu, or Ju-jutsu are 
various way9 of spelling the Eng. form of 
a Jap. word signifying the national art of 
self-defence without weapons. The word 
means 4 gentle art,* or is sometimes trans. 
as * to conquer by yielding.* from the Jap. 
word ju (pliant) ; the latter interpretation 
is certainly a good description of tho art, 
whatever its etymological verity. The 
art was known and practised as early as 
the seventh century b.c. I T ntil the break- 
up of the feudal system in Japan, J., or as 
it was also called, Taijutsu or yaxrura , was 
a secret art practised only by the samurai, 
the warriors of Japan. By means of this 
knowledge they asserted their superiority 
over the common people even when de- 
prived of their swords, which they alone 
were allowed to carry, Since the change 
m the constitution and methods of Japan 
took place, however, the art has been 
taught to all who wish to learn. It is one 
of the compulsory subjects In the army, 
the navy, the police, and in most schools. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century 
J. began to attrict tho attention of other 
nations. Schools were started in Europe, 
the U.S.A., and in Great Britain. Tnazo 
Kite be says that it is 4 the application of 
the anatomical knowledge to purposes of 
offence and defence, differing from w rest- 
ling because strongth is not required, and 
from other forms because no weapons are 
needed. Its feat consists in clutching or 
striking snob pas & of an enemy's body as 
will render him numb and incapacitated 
for resistance. The object is not to kill, 
but to Incapacitate for action for the time 
being.' The anatomical knowledge to 
which Nitobe refers is undoubtedly much 
greeter among Jap. than among Euro- 
peans. In boxing, for instance, we recog- 


nise such points as tho solar plexus and the 
point of the jaw as being particularly vul- 
nerable, and tho peculiarity of the 4 funny- 
bone ' is universally known. But the 
Jap. J. experts know many more points 
which eauso temporary paralysis of the 
parts affected when struck, among which 
may bo mentioned tho arm-pit, the ankle 
and wrist-bones* the tendon running down 
from the ear, the Adam's apple, the nerves 
of the upper arm, etc. If J. has to be 
practised In sorious extremities, and all 
the combatants’ resources are called out, 
or if the match taking place is very serious, 
any hold is permissible, and a broken oi 
badly sprained limb is the least that may 
be expected by the dofeuted. In practice 
and the teaching of the art such extreme 
measures are of course undesirable, and 
when one of the combatants finds himself 
in a position in which ho could be disabled 
if he resisted, he signals defeat by striking 
his hand on the floor, and a fresh bout is 
begun. 

In this may be seen the essential differ- 
ence between wrestling and J. ; in the 
latter there is no set position into which 
the defeated competitor must be placed, 
as his arm or log may be broken in any 
position. In tills respect J. may bo com- 
pared to the paneratium of the Olympic 
games, when one competitor hod to admit 
defeat. Apart from those methods, an 
art of throwing has made a great develop- 
ment in recent years, and it is called Jfidd 
instead of J. The aim of Jildo throws an* 
to kill or disable the assailant. But with 
a few lessons on broakfall, tho practice 
can bo made quite safe and most enjoy- 
able sport. It Is a prevalent error that 
most of the ‘ falls ' and * holds * in J. are 
extraordinarily complicated, and need to 
bo learnt m a mechanical fashlou. As a 
matter of fact, a few simple principles 
govern all the practice of the art. Moat 
of the J. holds are fouls trom a wrestling 
point of view, and tho blow, which is used 
in the former science, is barred in the latter. 
See H. J. Hancock. Japanese Physical 
Training , 1904: II. II. Skinner, Jiu-jitsu, 
1904 ; H. K. ITyenishi, Ju-jitsu , 1906 ; 
H. J. Ilancock, Complete Kano Ju-jitsu 
(Juiclo), 1903 : K. Saito, Ju-jitsu Tricks , 
1903; Mrs. It. Watts, Ju-jitsu , 1900; 
J. Kanft, Judo, 1937. 

Ju-ju, word used by tho Africans of the 
Guinea Coast to denote auy kind of fotlsh. 
It may havo been adopted from Fr. jaujov , 
a toy, or corrupted from Mandingo gru- 
gru. a eh arm . Tlie word , besides denoting 
tho shrine, idol, or charm. In which a spirit 
was supposed to dwell, wa£ applied to the 
spirit itself, and hence loosely to witch- 
craft, savage rites, and customs character- 
istic Of the negroes. The? 4 Long Ju-Ju * 
of tho Nigerian Aros was a sacred shrine 
where human beings were sacrificed until 
tho Brit. Interfered (1901-02). *5fee also 
Fetishism. See P. A. Talbot, Peoples of 
Southern Nigeria, 1920 ; W. R. Crocker, 
Nigeria , 1936. 

Jujube, name of sev. plants of tho genus 
Zizyvhus in the family Rhamnaoeoe, which 
consists of shrubs and Binall trees found 
in the tropics. Many of the species bear 
edible fruits, and these are sometimes 
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dried and uned as sweetmeats. Z. vid- 
oaria , the common or Fr. J., flourishes in 
the E. nnd produces a small red or yellow 
fruit ; Z. Mu* , the lotus, bears a small, 
sweet fruit said to be the lotus fruit 
known to antiquity ; Z. Spina-Chriati , 
Christ’s Thorn, is fablcil to have yielded 
tho crown of thorns ; the thorns are modi- 
fied stipules. Tho confection known as 
J. is made of (turn arable or gelatine, 
glycerine, and pmo sugar, and is flavoured 
like the J. fruit. 

Jujuy : ( l ) Prov. of Argentina, situated 
in the N.W. of that republic, and having 
Bolivia on its N. and W. sides. Tts area 
is 16,700 sq. in. Part of the surface i *. 
mountainous, rislug to a height of over 
15,000 ft. The pWn. riv. is the San Fran- 
cisco with its trilis. Tho state is rich in 
mineral wealth, and is a valuable source 
of revenue. Gold, petroleum, lime, 
gypsum, lead, iron, and china-cluy are 
found. Agriculture is largely carried on 
and sugar cane i*» grown. Fruit grows 
proliflcally and there is a largo export 
trade in oranges. Pop. 106,700. (2) 

Cap. of tho above prov., on tho railway 
from Hi io nos A> res to Bolivia ; possesses 
a national college and a school tor girl*. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Jukes, Joseph Beete (1811-69), Eng. 
geologist, b. at Summer Hill, near Birm- 
ingham, and educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He hud studied geology 
under Sedgwick, and was appointed geo- 
logical surveyor of Newfoundland ( 1SHH— 
40). In 1812 he joined an expedition (o 
Torres Strait, New Guinea, and the E. 
coa-t of Australia, and on his return to 
England in 1846 was sent by the Geologi- 
cal Survey of tho United Kingdom to sur- 
vey N. Wales, becoming local director of 
the survey in Ireland in 1S50. He lec- 
tured on Ills subject at Dublin, and pul), u 
valuable textbook. The Students Manual 
(1857). His other writings include A\r- 
cur&ions in and about Newfoundland ( 1 842), 
and A Sketch of the Physical Structure of 
Australia (1850>. His writings throw 
light on the cleavage, the Devonian sys- 
tem, elvans, gypsum columns, Irish 
limestone, Silurian granite, trough-faults, 
and numeious other subjects of geological 
Interest. His Letters were cd. by lus 
sister, O. A. Browne, in 1871. 

Julalpur, see Jalalpitu. 

Julia, suburb of Ispahan in Persia. 

Julia, name of hoy. Rom. women of 
rank, belonging to 1 lie Gens Julia : ( 1 ) 
Sister of Julius Cuwir, the wife of 61. 
Atius Ball) ils, and the grandmother of 
Augustus. (2) (d. 51 b.c.) Daughter of 
Julius Ctttsar by Cornelia. IS ho married 
Pompoy in 59. <:«) (39 b.c\-a.i». 14) 

Daughter of Augustus by Seri bonis. In 
26 she married her cousin, M. MarcellUs, 
who died two years later. She then mar- 
ried Al. Agrippa, by whom she had five 
children, Cains and Lucius Ciesar, Agrippa 
Postumus, Julia, and Agrippina. Her 
third marriage. In 12 n.r., was to Tiberius 
Nero, who was afterwards emperor. In 
2 b.o. Augustus banished her to Panda- 
tarla, an is. off Campania, on account of 
her adulteries* and she was subsequently 
removed to Rhegium, where she died. 


(4) (d. a. i>. 28) Daughter of the above, and 
wife of L. ACmlJitw Paulus. Like her 
mother she was notoriously immoral, and 
was banished by Augustus to Trcmerus, 
an is. oil Apulia, in ▲.». 9. (5) The 

youngest daughter of Oermanfcus and 
Agrippina, murdered by Claudius at the 
instigation of Mcssalina. (6) (d, A.u. 59) 
Daughter of Drusus and Li via, sitter of 
Oermanicus, also killed by Claudius at 
Mesaalina’s instigation. 

Juliabona, see Lu lkbovkr. 

Julia Gens, famous patrician familv of 
nnct. Home. It claimed descent from 
J ulus (sometimes called Ascanius), the 
son of /Eneas and grandson of Venus and 
Anchises. Julus is supposed to have 
founded Alba Longa, so that the family 
came of Alban stock. On the destruction 
of that city the J. G. was removed to 
Rome by Tullius Hostillus. 

Julia Joza or Transduota, see Tv rtf a. 

Julian (Flavius Claudius Julianus), &ur- 
named tho Apostate (331-63), Rom. em 
pernr, h. at Constantinople, being the 
oungest son of Julius Constantins and 
tasilin.i, and the nephew of Constantine 
the Great. On tho death of Constantine 
in 337. at the instigation of his three sons 
a terrible massacre took place in which 
J. and bis elder half-brother, Gallus, alone 
escaped the fate of their kinsfolk. Edu- 
cated under strict supervision at Nico- 
media, until 341, ho and his brother were 
removed to Mnccllum in Cappadocia. In 
early life he became greatly attached to 
Gk. culture, and accepted tho Gk. religion 
with Its philosophy. In 355 J. was 
created C’tcsar at Milan by the Emperor 
Constant ius II., whose sister Helena (q.v.) 
ho married. Thereupon J. was entrusted 
with the government of Gaul, and in 
357 won a great battle against the Alem- 
anni at Stranburg. He took up his 
residence in Lutetia (Paris), wisely ad- 
ministered tho laws, and relieved the 
people of some of the heavy taxes. The 
emperor, becoming jealous of his increas- 
ing popularity, bode him lead his troops 
against tho Persians, when upon his 
soldiers proclaimed him Auspi^tue (360). 
Constant ius opportunely died in 361, and 
J. was universally acknowledged his suc- 
cessor. He now openly declared his 
apostasy, and proclaimed universal tolera- 
tion within his realms ; but ho deprived 
the church of its iormer privileges, forbade 
Christians to tern'll rhetoric, and in the 
ofllcea of state gave preference to pagans. 
Before long, he made great preparations 
for an invasion of Persia, and marched 
through Antioch into Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, until ho reached the walls of 
Ctesiphon (363). lie was misled by the 
treachery of a Persian nobleman who ad- 
vised him to muuh inland to meet the 
forces of Shapur 11. His men suffered 
terribly from thirst and were overcome 
by the heat. During the battle, J. fell, 
and as lie died, Ls supposed to have cried 
out, * Thou hast conquered. O Galilean.’ 
His extant writings are Kat<rap«v fj Sr^troatoy 
(a satire in Sonoran vein ou the Caesars), 
MisopoQon, eight Orations (being pane- 
gyrics on Constantins and the Emperor 
Eusebia, and Covenants on the philosophy 
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of the O yules) and a series of letters 
numbering upwards of seventy, though 
the authenticity of some is disputed. 
His Kara xpianavioi', an attack on 
Christianity, is lost. See the cds. of K. 
Spanhoim (1606) and F. Hertlein (1875- 
76) ; E. Gibbon History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Holy Roman Empire , 1862; 
Alice Gardner, Julian, Philosopher and 
Emperor , 1805 ; P. Allard , Julien VApostat, 
1003 ; and Ibsen's drama (Eng. trans.), 
1876. 


Julian Calendar, Epoch, sec Calendar, 
Chronology. 

Julian us, Salvius, (b. c. a.d. 100), cele- 
brated Koin. jurist, who lived during the 
rule of Hadrian and the Antoni nos. By 
oider of Hadrian, ho was entrusted with 
the work of drawing up the cdiclum per - 
petuum from the immense mass of laws 
and pnrtors* edicts which existed at the 
time. Ills other works include Diges- 
tnrum Libri XC., Ad Minicium , and De 
A mbiguitatibus Liber Sinoularis. He held 
the position of pruefectus urbi, and was 
twice consul. 

Jiilich, tn. in Rhineland, Germany. 
It is situated on the r.b. of the Roer, 
eighteen m. N.E. of Aachen and was once 
the cap. of the duchy of Aix-la-Uhapello 
(Aachen) but iu 1914 became patt of 
Prussia. The name is 1 lie Jiiliucum ot 
the Antonini Itincrarium. It was a 
fortress in the seventeenth century and 
was captured by Maurice of Orange in 
1610 and a few years later by tho Sp. 
Till I860, when its works were dismantled, 
it ranked as a fortress of tho second class. 
It was the scene of heavy lighting iu 
Feb. 1915 when tho Amor. Ninth Army 
were ordered to hold' a front cm tho ltocr 
from J. to Roormond. Tho riv. was 
swollen with Hoods and it was not until 
Feh. 23 that the tloods subsided sulticiently 
for two corps-, of the Amer. army to cro.-^s, 
the riv. in the J. sector, while a corps of 
the Amer. First Army began tho attack 
over the Roer S. of Diiren. J. fell oil 
Fel». 21, Huron the following day. J. is 
probably the worst bombed tn. of Ger., 
97 per cent, of the houses being de-troyed. 
Pop. 82U0. See Western Front in 
Second World Wut. 

Julien, Stanislas-Aignan (1799-1873), 
Fr. Orientalist. From 1824-26 bo pub. 
a Lat. truns. of Mencius (Mang-tsc). In 
1832 he Wets appointed prof, of Chinese 
at the College de France, and became 
keeper of the Royal Library (1839) ami 
head of the College Impfalalo (1851). His 
works include Fr. versions of Holi-lan-ki 
(The Circle of Chalk, 1832), Tchao-ehi- 
kou-eul (The Chinese Orphan, 1831), 
Voyages du piUrin Ilioucn-tsang (1853), l 
and a Syntaxe nmtvellt de. la longue \ 
Chinaise (1809). 

Julier Pass, one of the Alpine passes 
situated in th? canton of Orisons, Switzer- 
land. It connects the Rhine Valley and 
the Upper Engadino, and has an altitude 
of 7500 ft. There is now a railway tunnel 
under AIhula Pass (opened 1903), super- 
seding the old route. 

Julius, name of three popes : 

Julius 7. (337-52). In the Ariau con- 
troversy he supported Athanasius, with 


whom ho was deposed by the E. bishops 
at Philippopolis. 

Julius If, ( Oiuliano delta Rovere) 
(1503-13), nephew of Sixtus IV., b. 
Albissola, imar Savona, in 1413. During 
his unclo*H pontificate ho received many 
honoura, aud was sent as legate. 1 to France 
(1480), where ho acquired great political 
Influence. On ids election to the ponti- 
ficate he recovered Romagna from the 
liorglas, and devoted all his energies to 
suppressing nepotism and extending the 
temporal possessions of the church. In 
1508 he joined the League of Cambrui 
with Maximilian, Ferdinand, and Louis 
XII. against Venice ; but on tho sub- 
mission of that republic ho joined tho 
Holy League directed ogainst Louis ( i 510). 
J. condemned duelling (1509) and simony 
1513); sent missionaries to India, Africa, 
aud America ; and was u liberal patron of 
the tino arts. See lives by A. Dumosnil 
(1873), and M. Broseh (1878), also L. 
Pastor, History of the Popes (traus.) 
1898. and O. S tango, Erasmus und Julius 
11. ; fine Legende , 1937. 

Julius III. ( Giovanni Maria del Monte 
(1550-55), b. at Rome in 1487. lie was 
one of the three legates under whom the 
Council of Trent (1515) wa« opened. Lie 
-ent (Jardinul Pole to England to negotiate 
with Mary for the rest oration of her 
kingdom to Rome. He was by nature 
pleas uro -loving, and was guilty of tho 
charge of nepotism. See L. von Ranke, 
History oj the Popes (trims.). IS 10 S3, and 
L. Pasloi, History of the Popes (Eng. 
trails.). J89'>. 

Jullian, Camille (1859-1933), Fr. his- 
torian, b. at Marseilles. Hi 4 * most notable 
work was llistnire de la (Jaulr (8 vols., 
1907-28), in wbieh he displayed a wide 
appreciation of the scope of hist. Other 
works : Ihstaire de lUrrduiux (1895), 
Vercingetori r (1901), ])<• la Haule d la 
France (1922), and An Seuil dc notre 
histoire (i.-iii., 1930 fi.). .Sec life by A. 
Crcuier, 1915. 

Jullien, Louis Antoine (1812 -CO), Fr. 
musical conductor, originally Julien, b. at 
ritsteron, Ba^es Alpcs, France. He be- 
came a conductor of concerts tn Paris 
(1836), came to London (1839) where he 
estub. promenade concerts, and travelled 
in tho Brit. Fles and America. His light 
attractive promenade concerts drew large 
audiences, and bin ‘ Monster Quadrilles * 
were very popular. But Ids sensational 
successes was due ms much to his eccentric 
behaviour as to his superficial musical 
gifts, lie became bankrupt (1857) and 
ultimately returned to Paris, where he 
was arre»ted for debt (1859) and died 
insane. 

Jullunder, 8 re Jalandhar. 

JuIub, or lulus, genus of myriapods of 
the order CMlognutha. and the species 
are often known as gaily -worms, Tho 
number of body segments varies between 
forty and fifty, many ot which have two 
pairs of legs. 

July, seventh month by our modern 
reckoning, in tho old calendar, when the 
year began either with the vernal equinox 
or on March 1, it wus, of oouthc. the fifth 
month, and therefore called QuintilU by 
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the Roms. In honour of Julius Caesar, 
whoso birthday foil on the 12th f it was 
named Juliu s in the last year of his life. 
The feasts of fc*t. Swithin and St. Janies 
fall on the 13th and 25th respectively. 
Do? days begin on the 3rd. 

Jumada I. and II., months of the 
Mohammedan calendar following Rob la It. 

Jumet, tn. in the prov. of Halnaut, 
Belgium, 3 m. N. of Charleroi. There are 
coal mines and sandstone quarries. Its 
chief industries are iron and copper 
foundries, glass-works, breweries and dis- 
tilleries. Pop. 28,500. 

Jumidges, Robert of, was b. in Nor- 
mandy and came to reside in England as 
a follower of Edward the Confessor. In 
1044 ho became bishop of London, and 
in 1051 Edward appointed him archbishop 
of Canterbury. Ho was a firm friend of 
tho king, but opposed to Karl Godwin, 
and on the latter's return from exile in 
1062, had to flee to Junncgos where he 
died. 

Jumidges, William of, Norman monk, 
and is remembered on account of his work 
of compiling a hist, of tho dukes of Nor- 
mandy down to 1071. This book, 
written in Lat., Is in ,) P. Mlgne's Putro - 
loffiae C units C'vndetus. 

Jumilla, t.». in the prov. of Murcia, 
Spain, bitun led about 37 m. N.W. of 
Murcia. Its chief productions are wine 
and brandy. Pop. 18,000. 

Jurnmoo, sec .1 VMNir. 

Jumna, riv. of X. India. Pises near 
Jamnotri in tho Himalayas and flows into 
tho Ganges below Allahabad. Parses 
through Delhi, Muttra, and Agra. 

Jumping, see Athlktich. 

Jumping Hare, or Pedetes Caffrr, called 
by tho Dutch Spring Haas, rodent of S. 
Africa and a member of the family 
Pedetid.'c, being the only species of the 
genus Pedetes. The head of the aniinul 
resembles that of a hare, but its general 
appearance and movements are like those 
of a jerboa, though it is larger. It Is, in 
fact, placed by some zoologists in the 
same family as tho jerboas (Dipodid.c). 
Its chief characteristics are its long tail, 
five toes to the fore feet and four cm 
the hind, and hind limbs much longer 
th an tho fore limbs, thus enabling it to 
make immense lcap->. It is a nocturnal 
animal. 

Jumping Mouse, or Zapus Hudson ms, 
member of the jerboa family (DipodUltc) 
and a native of N. America. It resembles 
a mouse, having a long tail and Its hind 
limbs longer than the fore limbs, enabling 
it to leap In the same way os the oilier 
species of Dlpodidio. 

Junagadh : (l) State of India, situated 
on tho Kathiawar Peninsula, Bombay. 
The chief products arc cottons and cereals. 
After the passing of tho Indian Inde- 
pendence Act the Muslims of J. showed 
their sympathy with those of Kashmir by 
rising against the Indian Gov. which had 

E roposed to take over J. Tho dispute 
etween ludia and J. was brought before 
tho Security Council of tho United Nations 
(March 8, 1018), The Indian repre- 
sentative maintained that only a few 
hundred of the pop. had voted against 


accession to India In tho plebiscite held a 
short while earlier ; but he said that the 
gov. were willing to hold another plebis- 
cite in J. under United Nations’ auspices 
if so decided by the Security Conned. Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, the Pakis- 
tani representative, described tho plebis- 
cite as a farce, without any real secrecy 
in the voting, and averred that over 20,000 
Moslem voters dared not go to tho polls or 
vote against India, so that Pakistan could 
not accept the results as valid, lint fol- 
lowing the integration of tho administra- 
tions of tho other Kathiawar stales in the 
Sau rash tra union, the gov. of India de- 
cided to appoint an executive council for 
J. of ‘ persons who would command tho 
confidence of tho people of J.* A three- 
man council presided over by the ad- 
ministrator appointed earlier by India, 
was sworn in at Rajkot (June 2). Area 
3340 sq. m. Pop. 070,700 (2) Cap. of 
the above state, situated on the itajpu- 
tana Railway. Tho tn. contains sov. 
features of interest, among them an old 
citadel and some Buddhist caves. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Junca, Etienne du, see under Iron Mask, 
The Min in the. 

Juncacese, family of monocotyledons, 
is so named from its t hief genus, 
Jvnnts ( 7 .r.), which contains the rashes. 
There are 200 species, most of which are 
obscure herbaceous plants growing in 
colder parts of the world. Tho inflores- 
cence is eymose (see Inflorescence) and 
consists of hermaphrodite flowers ; the 
perianth is sepaloid and in two whorls of 
three, tho stamens are also in two whorls 
of three, or only the outer whorl may be 
present ; the ovary is superior and con- 
sists of three united carpels usually con- 
taining numerous ovules : the fruit is a 
loculicidal capsule. See Ju.vcrs. 

JunoaginacesB, order of small and un- 
important monocotyledonoas plants, is 
found in temperate lands, and consists 
of four genera of marsh-herhs. The chief 
genus is Tnylochin (arrow -grass) of which 
two species occur in Britain. 

Junction City, co. seat of Geary co., 
Kansas, U.iS.A., between Republican and 
Smoky Hill 11s. There are stone quarries, 
marble works, flour mills, foundries, and 
mnehino shops. It is an important agrio. 
centre. Fort Riley, an important mili- 
tary post, is three tn. distant. Pop. 8500. 

Juncus, chief genus of Juncaccie, con- 
tains over 100 species, eighteen of which 
occur lu Britain. Those rushes aro cos- 
mopolitan in distribution and frequent 
damp, cold localities ; in habit they ore 
rigid, with slender stems which may con- 
I tain pith or may he hollow : the flowers 
are small, green or brown In colour, and 
arc borne in den»e heads or panicles ; 
pollination is effected by moans of the 
wind. The economic importance of J. 
is slight ; J. aniarrosus forms a paeturage 
for sheep in hilly (lists, of Britain ; other 
species arv ’wed to fix the soil on rlv.- 
banks ; chair-bottoms, matting, and 
baskets are made from the long, flat 
leaves, and tho pith forms the wick of 
rush-lights still used In Europe and in 
China. 



June 

June, sixth month by our modern 
reckoning. In the old calendar it was the 
fourth month. According to Ovid it was 
named after Juno (q.v.) t the guardian of 
women, her month being regarded as 
favourable for marriage. In the Rom. 
calendar it was the fourth month and 
originally had twenty-six days, but lator 
twenty-nine ; to these Julius Cfcsar 
added one at the time of his reform of the 
calendar. The days of St. Barnabas and 
St. Peter are on the lltb and 29th res- 
pectively. Midsummer day falls on the 
24th. 

Juneau, cap. of Alaska, U.S.A., and is 
situated opposite Douglas Is. on Gastineau 
Channel. It exports gold, furs, and curios 
and is a large mining centre, being close 
to the Treadwell gold mine and the Silver 
Bow mine. Fishing is aLo an important 
industry. There are machine shops, saw 
and paper nulls. Some farming and 
dairying are carried on. Pop. 7000-8000. 

Jung, Sir Bahadur (1810-77), grand- 
nephew' of Bhirn sen Thappa, military 
minister aud from 1804 to 1830 de facto 
ruler of Nepal. When Thappa was killed 
J. escaped, but in 1843 his uncle Matabar 
Singh became prime minister, and ap- 
pointed J. chief Judge. After various 
oilier changes accompanied by assassina- 
tions. J. became sole minister in 1846, aud 
banished the king aud queen. In the 
Indian Mutiny (1858) he strenuously sup- 
ported the Brit., and knighted for his 
loyalty. 

Jung, Carl Gustav ( b . 1875), Swiss 
psychologist and specialist in psycho- 
therapy, b. at Kesswil. He collaborated 
with Freud in the development of tho 
system for the analysis of mental pro- 
cesses known as psycho-analysis, but a 
conflict of opinion led to open rupture, 
and J. returned to Ziirich to found a 
school of psycho-therapy. W orks : Psycho- 
logical Types (1923), (Jontributions to Analy- 
tical Psychology (1928), The Secret of 
the Golden Flower (in collaboration with 
Richard Wilhelm) (1930), Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul (1933), Psychology of 
Religion (1939). See 1). C. Baking, 
J ungum Psychol' >gy and Modern Spiritual 
Thought , 1933. 

Jung, Sir Salar, see Salar Junc, Sir. 

Jungbunzlau, see StaR^-Bkvatkv. 

Junger, Ernst (6. 1895), tier, novelist 
and essayist, b. in Heidelberg. After a 
distinguished military career m the First 
World War, Ik* devoted himself to w r riting, 
using his former experiences as material. 
He Is essentially an Individualist, how- 
ever. and although the substance of his 
writing is largdv drawn from his military 
experience (e.g., Feuer und Blut, 1925), 
he is not guilty of (ler. militaristic think- 
ing. Indeed ho believes that a constant 
exercise of human virtue is the only 
means of retaining a civilisation threatened 
by the forces of Inhumanity and bar- 
barism. Among Ids works are Das 
Abenteuerliche Here, 1 Figuren und Cap- 
ricctos * (1929), a contemplative essay; 
Dor Arbeiter (1932), in which be describes 
the contemporary worker, and Garten 
und Strassen (1942), which is a diary of 
some time he spent In France daring the 
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Second World War. Other works in- 
clude In Stahlgcwittcm (1920, trans. 1929), 
Das Wdldchen m (1925), Afrikanische 
Spiele (1936), Augenden Marmor-Khppen 
(1939), and Geheimnisse der Sprache (1934, 
revised 1939). 

Jungermannia, genus of liverworts 
which received its name in lion our of the 
(ler. botanist, Jungormann. Tim species 
nr© moss-like and are known popularly as 
scale-mosses ; sev. have been found 
fossil. 

Jungfrau (Ger. maiden), one of the 
three gicat peaks (Eiger, Munch) in the 
Bernese Oberland, situated about 7 ra. W. 
of the Flnstoraarhorn on the boundary of 
the canton of Born. Its height is 13,670 
ft., and it seems to have received its name 
from the pure whiteness and delicate 
shape of its suow-elad peak. It was first 
climbed in 1811 l>y the brothers Meyer, 
from tho E., and since then has been 
ascended on every side, the N. face being 
the last to be conquered (1931). There 
is a railway to the Jungfraujbch (11,000 
ft.). 

Jungle (Sanskrit Jan gala , desert ; 
Hindu Jangal. forest, jungle), dense and 
almost impassable grow th of trees, shrubs, 
reeds, grosses, inhabited by beasts of prey, 
snakes and monkeys. 

Jungle-fowl, nume applied to birds of 
the order Gal lime, to which belong four 
species, tfallus ferrugineus , the Red J., 
is gcuorally considered to be the origin 
of domesticated poultry. Its back is 
purplish-red and orange, while tho under 
surface, wings, and tail are greenish -black 
tinged with yellow. It is a native of 
India, Sumatra, tho Philippine Is., and 
the Celebes, and is pugnacious towards its 
own kind, while the noise of both cock 
and hen is said to resemble, that of 
ordinary domestic varieties. The other 
species of the genus are : G. sonnerati , the 
Grey j. t a native of S., Central, and W. 
India ; G. Varius , found in Java ; and 
G. lafayettii, a native of ('ey Ion. 

Junta Gens, family of anot. Romo, of 
which Lucius Junius Brutus, who ox- 
pclled the kings, and Marcus Junius 
Brutus, who killed Ciesar. wore members. 

Junin : (1) Dept, of Peru, traversed 
by tho Andes Mts. In this dept, is the 
Lake of Juinn or Chinchnvcocha, situated 
at an devotion of 13,000 ft. and drainod 
by the R. Montaro. The lake is 36 m. 
long and close to C'erro do Pasco the cap. 
of tho dept, of J. Tho dept Is rich in 
minerals, including silver. Area 22,814 
sq. m. Pop. about 428,800. Chief tn. 
Huancayo (pop. 20,000). See also Jauja. 
(2) Tn. situuted in the dept, of Junin, 
Peru, 100 in. N.E. of Lima, standing at 
an elevation of J 3,000 ft. ■ It is a nitrate 
riv.-port. (3) Tn. of Central Argentina 
and rail junction 160 m. W. of Buenos 
Aires. 

Junina, prin. trib. of tha Upper Ganges, 
India. It rises in the Himalayas at an 
elevation of 12,000 ft., and pursues first 
an easterly and then a S.-easterly course 
through the United Prov., and at a dis- 
tance of 3 ra. below Allahabad joins the 
Ganges. This riv., which is about 860 m. 
in length, feeds the E. and W. Junina 
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Canals, and has sov. important tns. on 
its banks, among them, Delhi, Agra, 
Firozabad, and Allahabad. 

Juniperus, genus of coniferous plants 
containing thirty species, all of which are 
evergreen trees or shrubs and flourish In 
the N. hemisphere. The leaves are small, 
needle-shaped, ami occur either as oppo- 
site leaves or in whorls of three or tour ; 
occasionally they arc imbricated in four 
rows. Tho flowers are ilherjotis ; tin* 
mules form a scaly catkin and the females 
a small rounded cone wnich later develops 
into a fleshy fruit, known as a galbulc, in 
appearance greatly resembling a true 
berry. J. communis, the common juni- 
per, is a shrub which flourishes in On ,d 
Britain (where it is the only native conifer 
besides the Scots pine and the >evvj a-» 
well as in other parts of N. Europe and 



Asia ; tho stem and leaves contain an 
aromatic principle ; the blue-black fruit 
is used medicinally and in the flavouring 
of gin. Tiryiuiana , the red cedar, of 
N. America, furnishes a valuable worn! 
used by turners and cabinet-makers, and 
also employed in making lead pencils and 
cig.tr boxes: J. lurniudiami serves like 
purposes. ./. Sabina, the saviu, grow^ in 
S. Europe, and the topmost twigs uf the 
plant are used in pharmacy. 

Junius, Letters of, literary eurio*dt$ of 
tho eighteenth century — a curiosity be- 
cause, in spite of ingenious surmise^ and 
tho most thorough and persistent pern*.* 1 
of contemporary documents, tilt* hhmit.v 
of tho author is slid doubtful, aim d is 
as true to-day as at the hour ot t hen* pub, 
that. — to quote his own words — 1 tho 
mystery of Juuius Increases his import- 
ance. 1 Tho letters, seventy in mi ubor, 
appeared in the Loudou Public Ad> m r rtiser 
botweon Jan. 21, 1 70S*, and Jau. 21. 17 72. 
During this period tho writer in\ .iriably 
used the pseudonym of Junius, though ho 
bad at diftorenl times availed hinnelf of 
others, * Lucius/ 4 Brutus/ and posbihly 
of ‘ Nemesis/ His object was clearly to 
ruin tho duko of Grafton’s ministry, and 
in fulfilment of that purpose he used tho 
weapon which nature had given him, 
namely satire of tho most brilliant and 
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deadly description. The marquis of 
Orauby, tho duke of Bedford, and Lord 
Chief Justice Almisiiehl were each in turn 
tho victims of his powerful and vilifying 
Invective, but the meet violent of Junius's 
onslaughts were naturally reserved for 
their Ieudo«\ the inciioctiial Grafton. 
Mui-umt, tho author profited by his dis- 
guise, or rather invisibility, to ,ip-*ak some 
frank abuse of the king ; indeed, it was* 
the impudent epistle ho addroied to 
Gioigc lit. whien excited a veritable 
storm of indignation, and ut the same time 
sealed Llio writer's fame. But Junius w.tss 
dcle.itcd in his anno : tor the tall of 
Oral tori (J 770) was only tho signal for 
tho advent ot Lord North and his tedi- 
ous administration, L’crliaps Junius de- 
served no better ; for although he was a 
local and active supporti r of Chatham ho 
showed no political acumen in the steps 
he took towards restoring him to power. 
A modern reader of the 4 Junius * pole- 
mics will bo struck with their *«*uriility 
ami venom ; let him remembor that these 
wvie fashionable qualities in similar writ- 
ings of the dui . But he will b** «in re por- 
inaneii;l> and sincerely impressed by the 
vigour and dignity of their style. Tho 
careful rounding oil or the lengthy periods, 
and a ccruuu typically eighieenth- 
eeutury pompnuty, prove’tlu* author to 
have been an earnest udmirt r of the 
Cl. m ro nian tirades; yet, iu spite of his 
indebtedness to classical models, Juniii , 
whoever he wai, luid a eomm.md over 
hinguago which was original as well ns 
splendid. There are cogeut arguments 
111 f ivour of regarding &ir Philip Francis 
«i* the unf .t burnable Jumus, but the 
claims of a host of far more distinguished 
men, including Burke, Lord < 'hatha in him- 
self, Wilkes, Bam-*, and Uorace Walpole, 
have one and all found eager partisans. 
S<o The Francis Letters , 1894 ; G. Jl, K. 
Francis*, Junius, Recealcd by his S undying 
irrandstm, 1 *91 ; J. Smith, Junius Un.~ 
n tied, 1 »JO‘J ; C. W. Everett, The Letters 
of Junius, J II - 7. 

Junius, Franciscus (154.) ’002), b. at 
Bo urges in France. He is b - known by 
bis own ed. of the Lat, i .1’., slightly 
altered from the former joint of., and with 
a version ot the N.l\ added. 

Junius, Franciccus (’ >S9-1G7S), son 
of Uie above, 6. .*1 Heidelberg. Ho was 
brought up ui Holland, but iu 1620 went 
to England, wmre he became librarian 
to the earl of Arundel. He wits a student 
ot .V.-S., Gothic, etc., and pub. the 
Gothic vcrsiou of the Gospels, I)e Pirtura 
Tele rum, and Ftymoloiricum Anylicanum , 
a valuable work. 

Junk, liat-bottomed, sou-going boat, 
peculiar to Chinn, which is employed ou 
the cousin aud sc.ks of China and Japan. 
It- carries large masts with square sails 
of matting, and h.w a very high forecastle 
And poop. Its pi ogress is slow, end it is 
awkward to handle. (See illustration, 
p. 6(5.) 

Junker*, Hugo (1659-1935), Ger. air- 
craft designer, b. at Uheyat. From 1897- 
19 1 2 ho was prof, of mechanical engineer- 
ing at the technical high -school at 
Aachen. In 1919 he founded the J.- 
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Werko at Dessau for the manuf. of aero- 
planes, and built up his buxines* until by 
193l», It was the largest of its kind in (lop 
many, employing 5000 workers. Mis 
mocldncs, Including transport planes, 
fighters, and bombers wero used by the 
tiers, in l bt* Second World War. Fee 
liJebyCJ. II. Doling, 1930. 

Junker, Wilhelm (lb 10-92), CSer, ex- 
plorer oi Africa, b. at Moscow. Ho 
studied medicine in Gottingen, Berlin, and 
Prague, hut going to Africa in ] 87 1, began 
the work of Ins life, exploration. He 
risked Tunis and Egypt, and explored the 
Upper Nile and the Welle, in 1883 he 
was prevented from returning to Europe 
owing to she Mnhdfst rising, but succeeded 
in reaching Zanzibar in I88fi. arid received 
the gold mednl of tire Koval Geographical 
Society in 1887. His ICt tuen m Afnln 
(3 uik, \ lenna, 1889-91) contains an 
account of his travels and a work of high 
merit. An Fng. trails. b> A. 11. Keane 
was pub. in 1890-92. 
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Junkers, political party name given in 
Germany to the chin* of young nobles of 
military spirit who supported Bismarck 
before the Franco-Pruasiun War. The 
name survives from middle Ellgh Ger. 
iime-hGrro, the name given formerly to 
the young princes of ruling houses, but 
later given to young mon of landed in- 
terest without am particular title. The 
name in modern times lias been associated 
with the sword -rattling and reactionary 
party of pre-1914 Germany. And it Is 
asserted by some that the attitude, out- 
look, and behaviour of the J. wero not 
without their effect on tho outbreak of the 
First World War. 

Juno, Horn, goddess, equivalent to the 
Gk. Hera. She was the daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea, and the wife and sister 


of Jupiter. Sho was rogarded as the 
counterpart of Jupiter, the quoon of 
heaven and earth. Sho win tlio pro- 
tectress of all women, from tho moment 
of birth till death, lienee Juno Natalis 
was invoked by women on their birthdays; 
at tho marrhige of women Juno Juualix 
1 ire-tided ; and tho help of Juno Litcina 
was cried for by women in childbed. Her 
festival called tho Mntronalm was cele- 
brated on March 1. Tho mouth of Juno 
was called after her, and was thought par- 
ticularly lucky for marriages. She was 
also regarded as tho guardian of finauce, 
a temple being dedicated to Juno Monda 
in n.r. 311, which was afterwards used as 
a mint. Sho was represented with 
attendant peacocks. 

Juno, third asteroid to bo discovered, 
was found by Harding In 1804, tho first, 

* Geres/ being found by Giuseppe PiazH, 
1801, and the second, ‘ 1 ’ail, us/ In 1802 l» 
Gibers. J. and Cores are the largest of 
the planetoids and present at opposition 
u visible disc about 1 in. in diameter, 
corresponding to about 100 m. 

Junol, Andoclie, Due d’Abrantds (1771 
IS 13), Fr. general, 0. at Biissy-le-Urand. 
in Cote-d’Or. Ife joined the voluritcci 
army at the outbreak of the Hciolutlon, 
ami came under the not ue of Napoleon 
nt the si< ge of Toulon. He distinguished 
lumself in many campaigns, mid in 1801 
w.us made governor of Paris. His ex 
ttavuganco and prodigality, however, 
coupled with stories of intrigue with tho 
Empress Josephine, impelled tho Fr. 
Govt, to send him u broad again. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1 801 he was appointed to 
command the army for the imasioii of 
Portugal, and was so successful tlmt lie 
was eieated Due d’Abrantts, and made 
goicrnor of Portugal, but he w r as defeated 
by Wellington at Vlmioru and obliged to 
retire from the country, bitterly mortified 
that h« was not made a marshal of France 
when he mened the Cross of the Legion 
of tfououi. He afterwards nerved in 
Germany and Kusm.i, hut being blamed, 
with olheis, for the great Kussian disaster, 
was sent to govern llhrla. This, added 
to his other misfortunes, brought on 
mental derangement, and ho took ids life 
In a fit of madness. 

Junot, Laurette de Saint-Martin- 
Permon, Duohesse D*Abrant6s (1784- 
1838), wife of Amloche J. (t/.v.), was an 
able, extravagant, and Intriguing woman. 
Her estates being confiscated in 1814, tho 
Emperor Alexander offered their restora- 
tion on condition of her becoming a 
naturalised Uussiun. She refused and re- 
mained in Paris, supporting herself by tho 
labours of her pen. She galued a reputa- 
tion by her MSmoires (1831-35), and also 
pub. Femmes CHebres (1833-35), and Ilis- 
toire des salons de Paris (1837-38). Sec 
C. Bearne, A Leader of Satiety at Napo- 
leon's Court , 1904. 

Junta, Sp. word designating a legisla- 
tive or other distinguished assembly 
which meets either for political purposes 
or for the passing of laws. In 1808 a J. 
was elected to undertake the defence of 
Spain against Napoleon. In Eng. hist, 
the word is osed os a term of contempt 
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for a legislative party, otc., e,g. the Whiff hiffh-powcr instruments, but quite a small 
J. in the reigns of King William III. and telescope will show the transits in front 
Oiieon Anno. of J. of Galileo's moons and their ellipses 

Jupille, tn. in Belgium, 3 m. N.N.E. of In his shadow. The smallest of Galileo's 
Li£ge. It stands on tho Meuse and Ji.th satolJitcs is nearly as large as tho moon, 
coal mines and important ironworks, pro- and the hugest has a diameter nearly half 
ducinff boilers and nails. Pop. 8,100. that of tho earth. Tho surface of J. pre- 
Jupiter, or Jove, Kora, god equivalent sents tho appeaiance of a number of belts, 
to Zeus of the Gks. if o was sa\ed as an and they can be detected with the aid of 
infant by his mother, lilies, from bis father a small teloseope. The surface of tho 
•Saturn, who swallowed his mole children planet is continually changing, bat sinee 
immediately after birth. J. married Ins 1878 the equatorial belt lias had a large 
sister Juno. IIo was regarded as an red spot. Tho spot has varied In bright- 
elemental god, bis narno being contracted ness and was |n«t vislhlo in 1007. It has 
from Die-qiiter or Diovhpnter. Ilo was been found lh.it tho belts or currents 
tho greatei ! of all the Olympian gods rotate at u.ffeient velocities. The*e 
(Optlmus Maximus) and was lord of differences go lo prove that J. is not a 
heaven. lie punished offenders with his solid body, nmi the permaneneo oi tho 
thunderbolt < Jut men ), mid was called red spot also f« vomu the concluwion. The 
Pluvius, i ulgarator, Touans, Fiilminator, red spot would appear to bo hOineGiing 
having power over rain, tempests, thunder m t ho nature of a float ing is. , a a is. nu ving 
and lightning. Llis temple at Homo its base m 1 tie more solid regions, 
stood oil the summit of the (’apitol, and Jura (.->* nmlmav inn deor-oe, deer Island), 
alien presiding over tho I loin, ft inns he N. of the inner Hebrides, Scotland, olf the 
was called Jupiter Capitolinas. Jle was co,mroi \igv llshirc. It is separated Tom 
also known im Jupiter Lahm being , nha <m tue N. bv tho wJiirlpool of 
patron ol the Ft pm* Latina. J. dueet-d ( ’oiriei rn kan. from Isla\ on the by 
tho course c»t burnnn affair*, mid was the ssouu 1 ol Islay, and from Hk* mainland 
regarded as omniscient and prescient, on the K. In tlie Hound of J. Tlu git i test 
lie lovenled th< i toivbv means of omens UngLi. is 27 hi., the width 'van mg lrom 
Prodigialis i.e. the sender of prod'gjes. J m. t » sj ir. \i.'a lii() mi m.‘ It lias a 
His blissing was nlwavs invoked bv the range of od ridmnvitmg in tlie conical 
< onsuls on entering olliee and before any Paps of .Lira '27.il and 2112 ft. high), 
great undertaking. His worship at Flumi r he inh.tb-.. are engaged in tithing, ivgr.- 
waw under the care of the KUiiien lualis, i nltuie, and tlio laNuig of live stock, 
tho highest rank of the lie Pop. ’»;u. 

was represented as fitting on a tluom* Juia, dept, of 1* ranee, n***gin , iile part of 
with tbunderbolts in one h.iud and in the Fiuiiche-Cmiito, having rw\it/ci laial for 
other a sceptre oi ryprebs. lie was -up* it-. K. boundary. The dept, consists o' 
poser! to take deligiit in llie siuniiee of a mountainous region, travirstd b\ the 
white bulls, goat-, and sheep. Jura MU., a \in« lcgiou, and a plain 

Jupiter, largest of the planets, and (if vitimtod in tho W. The chief rivr-. are 
tho sun. moon, and comets he excluded) tho Doubs and tho Ain, both of which 
tho second brightest object m tno sk\ hr long to the basin of the Rhone. Tho 
when it is nearest to the earth (having Mill is fertile, and produce* grain, the vine 
about two times more lustre than .'mil', also being laigel> cultivated. The chief 
tho brightest star), is nuo of the outer ! ndner.ils ,uo iron, coal, marble, ind rock 

planets. and Its mbit lies Indue n | salt, vvliil** The Industries comprise tho 

those of Iho minor idanets and that oj m.imif. o. watches and cuaks, and the 

Saturn. J.’p mean distance from tho sun making of Gruvdre clicesi . There are 

is five timcH that of tho earth ( 18J,000,ih>(i three arrou*.. Dole, Ft. t’lau-i », and Lons 
m.j, and its period is 11 -8b years. Ocher lo Cannier, which is the cup. of the dept, 
data of the planet are as follows : Diam tho luudquartois of the salt trade. Area 
eter, eleven times that of the earth l'J.»l sq. m. Feu. 21 8,300. 

(equatorial, 88,700 in ; polar, S2.x00 in.); Jura Mountains. This range of mis., 
mass, less tiian one-thousandth ol the sun ; extends for about 1‘M) in. from the dept, of 
density, one-third denser than water, I lie Ain in France in a N. -easterly direction 
earth being four times as den*c as J ; through Switzerland , traversing tho can- 
rotation about axis, about 10 hr*. ; and tons of Vaud, Noueh&tel, and Hern to the 
gravitational pull at surface, 2 tic times It. Rhine. Tho\ are made up of parallel 
more than on the earth. ranges, the chief heights In which are Cret 

J. is attended by eleven satellites, four do la Neigo (M> m ft.), situated W. of 
of wldoh uro just beyond the range of Geneva, the Dfile (a(H).i ft.), Ooluinbier do 
naked vision, but can easily bo been with Gex (5f>48 ft A, and Mont Tendre (ftft 19 
tho aid of a pair of field-glasses. These ft.). Theso con-ist chictly of limostone, 
four moons were discovered by Gnl.leo in known as Jumps', a term applied to the 
Jon. I fill), being one of the Urst-fruits of whole system in tills dlv. of geology owing 
tho newly -in vented telescope. It was Dot to tho preponderance of this limestone in 
till Sept. 1HH2 that Prof. Barnard, at tho these particular mts. Tlie mis. are 
Lick Observatory, fouud a iifth satellite covered with forests and intersected with 
revolving between theso four and J. fissures. 

Throe more moons were discovered as Jurassio System, The, middle system of 
follows ; two by Perrlne at tho IJck tho Mesozoic or secondary group above 
Observatory, 11)04-03, and one by Molotte from tho Triasslo system below. Tho 
at Greenwich, 1008. These recently dis- rock members of the J. S. aro widely dis- 
covered satellites can only bo seen by tributed, c.g. a large tract surrounds the 
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Paris basin a big area in ^ileMa 

Franconia and N W German \ tho Juri 

Mts give tin ir name to the svNtoni , more 
or less isolat'd pitches occur in Central 
and N iiussia fu the Crimea Cftueasub, 
Carpathians etc though th< develop 
mont is less complete in IS Anuiitn xot 
tht re i« an important dint in Color ulo 
rich In reptilian remains , and pm turns of 
the system occur tluoiiKhtml India s 
Africa, s A me non and Austrilui In's 
Britain tho J ^ lies to the fs lnd \ V\ 
of the Cietaciou-. deposits 1 mining m a 


J ovver (Baths) s Bathonian 

Oolites l Bajor ian 

( 1 mu ( ian 
1 1 assi in 
sim nmrian 

Othtr clAHsith ations give tho Upper and 
Middle Oolites togothu under the name 
of Malm aud the L n\er Onhti s as Dogger 
In Gorman v tho I ms is spoken of as lflat k 
Turn the lower Oolites and part of tho 
Middle as Brown Jin i, an J tho remaining 
put of the Middle togetlur with the 
l pptr Oolites as tho White Jura 
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curving i t r from t he N c f A 1 1 1 ire 
(valuable i t stone iu Lltvclir 1) t rr ugh 
W Lincoln h , wid» u<ng out nr in North 
amp ton shut t tnco to 's Glome tershlr© 
and to t*oi sot Mth tho use till 1 it h and 
Portland freest ik *) Onl\ \ i \ small 
areas occur in the rest of tin P it Is is in 
Sutherland and tl N of^kjr mSrot' nd 
and near I uigh 1 \ le in Ire 1 in i 

Formations oj l Jura* r S b*trm - 
The sublifiMou u t » formation has rx 
tended from the iirst se petition into 
Oblltes and Liaa until the f llmvi lg (las 
sifleatfon has been i srie, p u tly base d on 
the origin d Bn si r ict», bit applnnole 
overmuch widci art is 


Upper (I ortland) 
Oolites 

Middle (Oxfoid) 
ObUtes 


Burlier k ian 
Portia ndlan 
, K iinmcridgr xn 
Coral I ian 
Oxfordian 
Oallovian 


< lmro* l rs / fht Strata Hie roi ks of 
the I 's hi i tins' of the leaver ( rt 
tiMOUssYst i (/i ) nm\ be regarded os 
tuning b rn deposited du lug tho first 
shallow water i lu sc of tie third ininne 
I eiiod, but this i Inwr was marked by ver* 
i aned iniinnr changes resulting in verv 
div'ise strita The Lias h essentially 
a tin fo» mati n with O' c asional bands of 
hinestonf and ironstont of vary Ing thick 
nesses in the I mur Or Ift^fl the binds of 
eliy are only siihordlmtu to tho highly 
dr velopcd lime tones but tho Middle and 
L pper Oolites t rrn an argillaceous scries 
again, tho limrstono bring dlscontiniienir 
and sometimes entirely absent Mewed 
bioadlv, the Jurassic locks aie of three 
grt at clav deposit*, \lr Lia* Oxford, and 
Klmmciulgc elajs alternating with the 
other dtpoHits of vaiicd lithological 
character This argil lor eons character 
of the Bybtem is frequently overlook'd on 
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account of the greater variety of fossil 
remains in the non -argillaceous deposits. 

Life of the Jurassic Period . — The rate 
of change in tlio organic world and the 
differentiation of species appear to have 
become much more rapid in Jura^iu 
times, so that separate description', are 
required for quite small sets of strata. 
Broadly, it was an ago of Repines, t.rj. 
Diuosauria, IMerosauria (eominonly known 
as Pterodactyls), Iehthj oplerygia, and 
^auropteiw gia , which survived to l rc- 
Uiceous Limes. Dinosauria, were land 
animals from *2() to ib tt. long, and doubt- 
less resembled tho modern kangaroo in 
m<thnd of walking. Pterosuuria were 
capable of flight. while the other tw o orders 
were adapted for life in the sea. True 
birds appear, though none have hitherto 
Imsmi discovered in the Brit. Jur.us'-ic 
rot ks. Tho two specimen- from the 
SoLeniu'fcn slate of Bavaria, Archieoplor.v x 
maerura, have bien placed m a speiini 
order. Faurimc. of t heir own. Marsupial-, 
appear for the first time. The period i-. 
noted for a groat abundance and variety 
of Ammonite.-., while JBelcmnites eppear 
in the Bins and ri «.< h a maximum de- 
velopment in J liras- ic times. ‘sex . sp« ies 
of tho gerie» M » * T . »*nellil>r»mciii»i were 
abundant, as \v< rc also the true F.diinids. 
< ‘orals abound in most of the limestones. 
The flora is of such a nature Unit botanists 
have termed the Jurassic period the age of 
itjeads. Ferns continued common, and 
conifer.* were represented by gcuei.t nlli *d 
to the modern Araucaria cypress aud j»-\v. 
The. goneral resemblance of tho tlora and 
fauna of Jurassic times to modern An>* 
tmlian flora and fauna lends support to 
Wallace’s theory that Australia was 
severed iri Mesozoic times, and it ^ isola- 
tion has furnished o local survival of .< 
once widespread scries of organisms. The 
actual existence of genus Triyunia (char.te- 
terlstie of Mesozoic strata in Britain) in 
tho Australian seas Is of special interest. 

Jurat, one of a body of magistrates in 
tho Channel Is. J--. aro chosen for life 
and, together with th** Bailiff, constitute 
the Royal Court of Justice. The oilier 
of J. dates from 1537. 

Jurien de la Gravidre, Jean Pierre 
Edmond <1312 02), l«r. admiral, b. at 
Brest. 11c entered tho navy In ls*2S, ami 
was in command of tho Fr. Mediterranean 
fleet during tho Frunoo-Gcr. war of l'-TO, 
becoming director of eimrts m 1S71 ; 
but he is chiefly famous as a writer on 
naval hist., and among his works are : 
Guerrcs wnritimes sous la lit publish*' et 
l 3 Umpire (1N64), La Marine d’AutnJois 
(1865), La Marine d'Auhmnt’hui (1M2). 
and Les Oh {Tines de la Marine it la 
Tuctique, nature fie (18111 ). 

Jurieu, Pierre (1637-1713), Fr. Pro- 
testant theologian, 6. at Mcr In 1 oir-efc- 
Cher. Ho studied in England under his 
uncle Pierre do Moulin, and in 1671 was 
mode prof, of Heb. ut Sedan ; but w r heu 
that Unlv, was taken from the Protestants 
ho settled at Rotterdam. Ho defended 
tho doctrines of Protestantism with great 
ability, and in his Accomplissement des 
Prophetic* (1686), foretold tho overthrow 
of the Papal Church in 1680. Besides 


this ho wroto : Im, Politique du Ctergd 
(1680), Uistoire du Calvinisms et du 
Papisme mis en Parotide il683), Tfistoire 
dui ihxrmes et dts Culfes (1701), and 
Lett res Pastorates Ad re sates aux Fiddles de 
France N868). 

Jurisdiction moans tho authority by 
w hich tne law courts or© entitled to decide 
o' alters litigated, or questions tried before 
them. Tho liivh f’ourt bus jdenary J. 
all over England and Wale* ; but tho J. 
of inferior court.* O/.r.) is limited by being 
confined to certain limits of space and to 
certain kinds of causes or mutters In dis- 
pute. Where tho civil courts of Inferior 
J. purport io act in a matter in excels 
of their J. fhe aggrieved party may get 
the cause removed to the High Gonrt by 
writ of prohib<ri ; and where a party is 
conv ii-ti d in a criminal court that has no 
J. in 1 he null tor the proceedings may be 
mo* ed join tho King’s B'Uich Div. by writ 
of certiorari (q.r.i. Brit, subjects who 
commit murders or yum.-daughters on 
land ns for ign conn trie - are triable in tho 
Brit. min is. As to ecole^. J. -ee under 
Fan i." 1 \s i it’ \ i. CnLin-. fn Rom. theo- 
logical w r ring.-* oo< osl. .1 . dev 'it os the power 
winch is cone, riesl wdti worship of 
God and tise snlvaMou et soul-*, ronton cd 
by pontitic.il cuiutm sou. ^ tat e q belong- 
ing to tlie family of nations (ire under 
I\Ti:u\A'fiON ii, Lwv) claim exclusive J. 
on tiie sea to a di-tmir© of otuj marine 
It ague from the *l.are, though The F.&.A. 
itaim a greater extent of J. than this. In 
1622, tho r.S.A. Gov., m order to have a 
freer hand in dealing with liquor smug- 
gling, which, in consequent e of prohibi- 
tion, soon became extensive, proposed a 
treaty with Great Britain giving theU.S.A. 
Gov. a right of search to a limit of 12 in. 
Great Britain would not assent but a com- 
promise was readied by treaty which left 
mlaet tho principle that three marine 
m. extending from the coast line outwards 
and measured from low-water mark con- 
.dilute the proper limits of territorial 
waters. By the Terri turifl Waters J. 
Act, 1 87S. ‘territorial vro* r* of Hi 9 
Ma.je**t> *s dominions * means my part of 
the open sea within one marine league of 
the coast nuastircd from low-water mark. 
The J. of the Admiralty P’v. in the case of 
Brit, ships ana all those on board extends 
not only over th»* high seas, but also iu 
foreign tIvs. * its 1 u* os great ships go * ; 
but not to any cinque port, haven, or pier, 
nor to any creek, .iv., or port within the 
body of a conn* r> . 

Jurisprudence, literally signifies a ‘know- 
ledge of law/ and persons skilled in the 
law were by the Roms, called jurispru- 
daites , or sometmiea Jurisconsulti. J. 
generally or gem ral J. is the science 
which is eonccrma with the exposition 
of tho principle'' common to* ail legal 
systems nr, as Austin has it, tho maturer 
mb terns of positive law. Ulpian de- 
fined it -k tho * knowledge of things 
divine on., human, the scienco of the 
ust and the unjust/ a definition adopted 
n the opening words of the Institutes 
of Justinian. Tho Rom. conception of 
J. was eminently consistent with a 
legal system which, however practical in 
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application and concise In principle, was, in planation of the exact place of positive 
it literature, curiously intermingled witli law among allied sciences. See Austin's 
philosophical aphorisms and theories her- Jurispnulcnee ; T. K. Holland, Elements 
rowed from the Gks. and, especially from of Jurisprudence, 13th ed.. 1!)- 1 ; John W. 
the Stoic learning. And this vvido diifer- Salmond, Jurisprudence , or the Theory oj 
ence between the Horn, and Eng. deilni- Lair, 7th ed., 1921 : Maine's Ancient Taiw, 
tions of J., like that of Austiu, has its 11)30 ; Beniamin N. Caido^o, Paradoxes 
counterpart in detmitions of modern con- of Legal Sciences (New York), 1028 ; 
tincntal juristic writer-., who, with their Sir Paul ViimgradotV, Outlines of Historical 
love of A aturrecht, cither never really Jurisprudence, 1920 if. ; F. Pollock, First 
mark a clear distinemn between law as it is Hook of Jurisprudence, 1929; G. W. 
and law u- it ought to be, or else subor- Keeton. Elementary Pnnnplts of Juris - 
dinnto positive law to \\ lint Kent ham prude tu < , 1 930 : E. Jcnks. A ewJurispru- 
called deontology. According to the Eng. dence, 1933 ; If. Sle«-er, The Lau\ 193(1 ; 
school it is the function of general J. to ex- and W. Friedmann, Legal Theory , 191 J. 
plum such common notion^, as property Jurisprudence, Medical, see Mi.dical. 
po—essmu. things which can be the objects Jury. Trial by J. aiguilles the detcr- 
of property, ooutiaets, testaments, intes- mi nation of facts in the administration of 
taev, and act iona ile wrongs, and to reduce civil or criminal justice l>\ twelve men 
ail those comprehensive notions to some sworn (Lot. jurat i ) to decide facts trul> 
gem ml form with which other particular according to the evidence produced before 
legal systems may he compared (com- them. The institution is one of the most 
pirative J.). The Eng. deviation from cherished guarantees of Brit, libel ties, and 
the current idea ot the scope of J. as historians in their enthusiasm have often 
evidenced hv continental schools marks a seen Its origin in tho general statement of 
peculiar development of Eng. thought, tho liberty of the subject expressed in 
ami indeed the philosophy of tho ionmil (’lau-o .39 of Magna Oirtn, which de- 
abstract conception of dc facto legal rcla- claros that no freeman shall be imprisoned 
tions inspired by Hobbes, expounded by or outlawed except by tho lawful jmlg- 
Aiistin, and elaborated by Bentham, is merit of Ins equals ( suorutn par turn judi- 
Mrinullv indigenous to England. Then* is nurm. Hut this clause rcfcricd to the 
no tiluo in Eng. J., notwithstanding tual per pares or pt r st eta tons in the old 
Austin’s remarkable excursus into the < o. or •■hire courts, an m-t it ut ion whkhba-. 
Utilitarian philosophy whereas the (’ice- long been genera Ih admitted to have been 
roman conception ot J. was that of an ait of « totally dfilercnt clmractei. Simple, 
hn\ mg for its lofty aim nothing kss than indeed, as the definition of a modern pott y 
Uic pursuit of tiuth; and indeed llieie J.m.i} appear, the evolution of that body 
floated always heioie the eyes of the later has been a subject or keen controversy , 
Korn, jurists a vision of a fus naturale, a though, according to the most widely 
set of rules of inlieiently universal appli- accepted opinion, its genesis mav with 
ifttion upon which tluv built up t l.«*n jus some confidence be sought in the Norman 
gentium vtf.r.), and it 1* this very broad custom of inquest bv sworn recognitors, 
ethual fonccptiou that links (lie Korn, the principle of winch was adopted ns an 
jurists al writings with tin* treatises of oUeiiintive mode of tiia! in criminal cases 
continental writer-. Ger. jiin-t- ^o far when the Latcran Gnuncil ot 121 '» 
have not regarded' the Eng. mHhod as abolished th«* oi deal in England as a means 
worthy of much att< lit ion, an indi lit renee of ascertaining tho truth of a criminal 
winch rtJr Frederick Pollock attributes «m ctwilion. Tht* vital tact In the evolu- 
to the fact that whereas in England the lion or the petty J. (as opposed to the 
I native law of the land has tor ctnturies Grand J.) is th.it, from bung originally 
bun 4 ‘-ingle, strong, and conspicuous in witnesses oi persons piesmued to know 
all public* life,’ and therefore presented the hu-ts of the c,nn and able to come to a 
it*i 11 as un adequate objiel for instinct decision independently of other evidence, 
scientific study, in Germany there co- thev ultimately beeurno meio judges of 
evicted a large number of small indepen- fact. 

dent states, which, although autonomous. In tho form in which it existed for sev. 
vet looked beyond their own positive centime* after the Conquest, tho traces 
-vstem to a common stock of Romanised ol trial b\ J. arc rrioic distinctly dis 
Ger. tradition, uid thl-> ultima to source of corn i ole in the aiiet. Nornmn customs than 
principle hecnuu iimuca -nimbly the more in such iragments of A.-rf. laws «h have 
attractive subji. t for Hcientitrc j-tudy. come down to us. Tho canonical instltu- 
iiy a kind of common consent, duo per- tiou of trial by twelve compurgators, who 
haps to tho veev wide rainilieatioiiA of merely gav c general evidence o.s to a man's 
Hobbes. Bentharii, Bodin, lloocaria, and character, re-omblod the trial by J. in no 
others, J. has been limited to the inquiry other respect, than tho number of persons 
into the ultimate principles of either post- sworn, and that that Jaditul ion was no 
five law of Malvrrrthf , or « compound of progenitor of the J. Is conclusively os tab. 
both, without encroaching on tiio domain by tho fact that it continued, under tho 
ol political science. Theories of hove- name of " WAgcr of law,* sido by side with 
reignty and legislation, therefore, aro con- the J. down to 1833. A number of not- 
venlfnnally irrelevant, though all jurists able writer-, including Forsyth (History of 
analyse the conception of the stato as a 7Yinl by Jury), see in trial by J. a purely 
condition precedent .to expounding legal indigenous growth. Yot others ascribe 
principles ; while some touch on the its origin to the twelvo senior thegns 
sciences of legislation and political ethics, of Ethclrcd's time, who were sworn to 
though purely with a view to tho ex- accuse none falsely ; but that institution 
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Is far mnro probably the ancestor of the 
modern Grand J. 

lint whatever view the antiquarian may 
take of the genesis, the development 
through the existing machinery of the 
‘'hire-moot, by Henry II. of the Anglo- 
Norman system of inquest of inquirv on 
behalf of the crown into facts by sworn 
recognitors, won not only the undoubted 
forerunner of our J., but an exclusively 
ting, development. l"uder Henry II., 
trial hv recognitors was mainly used at 
first as an .1 It* ruati\e to trial by battle in 
disputes com e/ning the title to land. The 
actual praethe was to select twelve 
knights from the neighbourhood who were 
obliged to declare on oath which of the 
parties had the better right, and if not 
unanimous, tho original body was 
4 afforeed,’ i.r. others were added until 
twelve were of one mind. As soon a*, the 
Iwelvo become stereotyped into arbiters 
ignorant of the facts o.s distinct from wil- 
nes-ics, wo have the true civil J., and 
probably the same steps are discernible in 
tho evolution of th«> criminal petty .1., 
whoso primary function was to U-*st the 
truth of a criminal presentment by an 
accusatory J. ( mrata delatnria ) or, ns we 
call it, a flnr” 1 J 

Tho early hist. 01 the Eng. criminal J. 
Is uncertain, hut it is clear from Hracton 
and Fletu that at the end fit the thirteenth 
century it laid become the normal modi 
of trial, having gained ground with ad- 
vancing civilisation, and superseded tho 
more nnet. and barbarous custom* of 
battle, ordeal, ami wager of law, Tho Js. 
now in umj in England in tho ordinary 
courts of Justice are grand, special, petty, 
or common .Is. Grand Js., however, were 
abolished by the Administration of Jus- 
tice Act, JDfi.'J, except in the ease of in- 
dictments for olTeneos under certain Acts 
of Parliament (six only) before grand 
Js. of London and Middlesex. There ii 
no qualification by estate for grand jurors, 
but those of the borough sessions must he 
burgesses (</.»'.). 

Adi natural-bom subjects of tho king 
and aliens domiciled for ten jears or 
more, being men or women between 
twenty-one and sixty years of age, are 
liable to *>erve us lurors. The sex dis- 
qualification was removed in PJ11L and 
women are now liable to '-erve, but n 
judge may order that the jury shall he 
composed of ineu only, or of women onl\ , 
or he may, on on appllention by a woman 
called on to serve, grant her exemption in 
respect of any case by reason of the nature 
of tho evidence to bo given or of t he issues 
for trial. All jurors are liablo to sen e on 
potty or common juries, hut special jurors 
must have certain special qualifications. 
Tho following porsons — save whew* ex- 
empted or disqualified — are compellable 
to serve on a petty or common J. at the 
High Court, at tho Assizes, and on both 
tho grand and petty Js. at the 00 . sessions : 
a eo. or bor. resident who owns £10 a year 
in real estate or rent charge, or £20 in 
leaseholds ; a eo. or bor. householder 
assessed to poor rato at not loss than CIO 
a year In Middlcsox and the Co. of London, 
or £20 In other cos. ; and an occupier of a 
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house with not fewer than fifteen windows. 
Special jurors are selected from persons of 
higher degree, such as hankers or mer- 
chants, or having larger property quulifi- 
cations, r.g. the occupier of a dwelling- 
house. in a large tn., rated at not lees than 
■Cl 00, or, in a «mall tn. (less than 20,000 
mhabs.) at not less than £A0. rinecfal Js. 
are for tho most part summoned for civil 
ravs, hut. they may be summoned foi cer- 
tain criminal cases, v iz. in misdemeanours, 
l.y pt nnn-ion of the Court of Kmg'« 
J touch (a* to tho criminal jurbulict 1011 of 
this court xcp under K i.vn’s JJrxi'H) on 
motion of either tho prosecutor or tho 
defendant. Jurors for the City of Loiulou 
must he either householders or occupieis 
of premises, and in addition, posse- s 
property of some de/ription to the value 
of 1100. J\.r*oiw above sixty are t xcmpL 
from J. service. The 1 allowing arc al^i 
exempt: 1‘c»m*s, judges, Horn. Catholic 
priest *, men l»ers of parliament, dis.-c ntiug 
minister* following no other secular occu- 
pation than that of school muster, barris- 
ters, solicitors (if practising), ro-ri-terod 
1 radical practitioners, and rdiarmaceutical 
cliciui-ts nctu Lily tn piuctiee, cluk j iu 
holy order-, solicitors’ managing clerks, 
olheers of the law court**, and otllci.-ds mi- 
ncctcd with prisons and public burnt ic 
asylums, olliecrs in tlio Navy, Ann>, tir 
and Territorial forces on full pav, 111 * 111 - 
bers and licentiates of tho Royal Colli ge 
of 1’hysielnns of London or the Koval 
College of {surgeons (London, F.dinliur.;h, 
and Dublin), maMcrs, warders, .mil 
brethren of Trinity House, master-, ot 
vessels in *he buoy and light service, 
licensed pilots, po-t ortico employs <, 
customs and inland revenue otlu i.iL, 
metropolitan and country police oilh ials, 
special constables, councillors of munici- 
pal corporal ion*., tn. clerks, bor. trea>urers 
(as to t heir own cos.), justices of tho pi ice, 
metropolitan police magistrates and rhcii 
officials, sh'‘iitTs»* officers and household 
servants of the sovereign. 

Lists of J . arc prepared lr, accordance 
with tho Js. Act, 1922, the n «xncs of per- 
sons apparently qualified as J*. being so 
marked on tho Electors Lists, posted up 
in church porelu s and elsewhere. Per- 
sons who deem themselves to be entitled 
to exemption should communicate with 
tho registration othcer. A juror is en- 
titled to six d.ijs’ notice ot tho time at 
w hich lie is required to attend, and if he is 
prevented by lllms- from attendance he 
must send a medical certificate to that 
effect to the associate of the court to w hich 
ho is summoned. Failure to appear in 
tho High Court or at assizes when duly 
summoned may involve a fine of £10 (nt a 
Co. Court, £f»). A special juror is cus- 
tomarily allow* 1 a foe of one guinea in 
respect of each action which he is Mvorn 
to try. Counsel who succeeds in the 
action invariably asks tlie judge to 
4 certify * i >r the special J., where there is 
one and In 1 client has summoned it, and 
tho judge includes the fees In the costs if 
ho thinks the case a proper one to he 
tried before a special J. ; If he thinks 
otherwise the party summoning such 
special J. boars the expense. Common 
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Jurors in civil actions are allowed no more 
than Is. (on Circuit, 8d.) a case ; iu 
criminal actions, nothin? is paid. The 
Juries Hill (which had its second reading 
in F( h. J9I9) provides, flr«i, that jurors 
should receive some limited compensation 
for the Toms of earnings and the expenses 
In which their services might involve 
them. The second object of the I Jill h 
the abolition of the special jury in all 
criminal and civil ciw-es (with the excep- 
tion of commercial eases tiled hv a special 
jury of tho Citj of London) — tin* as'-iimp- 
tion of the crov., which sponsored th*» Hill, 
being that tlie special jury had h topic a 
complete anachronism, and inimical to 
that appearance of equal and impartial 
justice which ought to bo fundamental 
to the Eng. legal system. 

Co. court Js., formerly composed of five, 
now con'd*! of eight members. They are 
not often reported to. and it is well known 
that co. court judges as a hodv are 
strongly opposed to having time wasted 
and their faculties imidicitlv condemned 
by summoning such .Is. to assist them. 
Jurors may he objected to or * challenged,' 
as it is termed, and either party may 
exercise this right, which is of two kinds : 

(1) Challenge fo the array , or on objection 
to the whole number of jurors on the 
panel on account of some reason alleged 
against the Sheri IT who summoned thorn ; 

(2) challenge to the poll, j.< . to some part- 
icular Juryman or jurymen on one or more 
of the following grounds : (a) That the 
juror ip a peer, or is (//) not properly 
qualified, or (c) is likely to he biased, or 
(d) baa been convicted of some crime or 
misdemeanour. A jurnr is not account- 
able for, nor will any' action lie against 
hlin, in respect of anything he say* or does 
in the discharge of his duty. 

The Second World War had rn adverse 
effect on tlio licit. .T. system, and, in the 
criminal courts, although Js. reduced In 
number rcmuinod, in the civil courts the 
system all but vanished. Trial by J. was 
now by favour and not of right. Under 
the Administration of Justice (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1939, no question arising 
in any civil proceedings could be tried 
with a jurv unless tho judge was of 
opinion that it ought to he <-o tried. The 
reason for the change economy of 
man-power, hut the oniereenev legislation 
only continued to its logical conclusion a 
tendency long present in the administra- 
tion of justice Tn the (Jo. Court trial bv 
J., which bad never been customary, had 
for many ycait been pmet gully extinct. 
In the High Court under the Act of 1933, 
the Court had b.-«*n given an absolute dis- 
cretion as to win 1 her trial should lie by J. 
or not, except rn eases of fraud, libel, 
slander, malicious prnsocuHnn. false im- 
prisonment, and breach of promise of 
luarriogc. It Is ddllcult to see the logical 
justification fm this odd assortment of 
exceptions, though the nexus would seem 
to be that the cases affect the honour or 
feelings of tho parties rather than thoir 
pockets. For tho hist, of Js. see T. Tas- 
well-Langmead , English Constitutional 
history, 1875 ; W. Forsyth, History of 
Trial by Jury , 1802 ; 11. 1J runner, Die 


Entstchung der Kchirurgcmchtf , 1872 ; W. 
Stubbs, Constitutional History of England 
in Us Origin and dtvclopment , 187.V 8 ; 11 
Philipps, On Junes; Sir F. I’ftlgrave, 
English Commonwealth . 1 S3 1 : N. Hns- 
kins, Institutions (Harvard) 1918 ; U. M. 
Jackson, The Machinery of Justice 
in England, 1910 ; M. S. Ames, British 
Justice, 1912. 

Jus Civile, stc IIomw L\\r. 

Jus Devobitum, in old Scots law, the 
right ol the bishop of a diocc->o to appoint 
an incumbent U/.r.) to a vacant living if 
the owner of the right of presentation 
does not exercise In* right within a pro 
scribed time. 

Jus Eniphyteuticarium, s*e Empiiy- 

TfcPsl*?. 

Jus Gentium, i.e. law of nations, was 
the body of laws administered In nnct. 
Homo l>y tho prietor* and which, evolved 
as it was hv a process of selection of such 
rules as hy r their inherent force and 
reasonableness commended themselves as 
principles of natural justice, was applied 
to outlying nations under Horn, dominion. 
The Png. merchant lnw (q.q.) owes many 
of its essential print iplos to thoso ol the 
J. G. Classical jurists give, as equiva- 
lents for jms gentium , Mho common law 
of all men,’ ‘the law which all nations 
u^o -expressions which are designed to 
emphasise that jus is a word which iu 
eludes the principles of legal right as w r ell 
as the rules of law. There Is no exact 
equivalent for jus in the Eng. language, 
and though J. U. is often Guns. by ‘ the 
law of mil ions,’ as if it were synonymous 
nr co -ex ten sivo with what we cull * Inter- 
national Luw,' tho trims, is not justified. 
For the Horn, jurists included more In 
their J. G. than the law* prevailing be- 
tween states ; and again, with modem 
jurists, * the law of nations ' is a law 
which rests on the consent of nations or 
states as such, whereas tho Uoui. jurists 
regarded the J. G. as resting on the con- 
sent of mankind. With the Horns., the 
underlying principles were tho same for 
private as for public law, being m both the 
universally v* cognised principles of legal 
right. 

In * publn law e.g., am has. were sacrod 
by the .1. G. ; blit no special dept, of law 
in force between nations wan appealed to, 
nor was the consent of nnv nation us such 
Implied ; ambus, wore. In fact, sacred 
because in matters com erning nations, ns 
well as iu those concerning private persons 
principles which commended themselves 
to tho conscience of ail men wore neces- 
sarily to he observed. Thins the meaning 
of J. G. was the same in private and public 
luw. Gains (g.r.) uso* jvs naturals as 
equivalent to .1. G. and declares that J. G. 
Ih * what natural reason establishes 
among all mon/ a declaration which 
Justinian {see JuHTiMANCfc) adopts from 
him. Ayala (q.v.) in writing on tho laws 
of war. also adopts the current view of his 
time, that of a natural law to which the 
J. G. was added by common consent. Hut 
the J. G. of Gro tills (q.v.) coin prises only 
questions prevailing between states ; but 
he divides it into that which is truly law 
and that which produces only a certain 
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effect like that of the primitive* Jaw ; 111** 
lormcp being identical with the law of 
nature, tlio liitter renting on the will of 
the society of states und including laws 

S tood mul bad, such us the bad customary 
«ws of war against which he inveighed. 
See The Collected Papers of John li cut take 
on Intrmnlional Lam, 1911, where ulJ the 
opinions are collated. 

Jus M*riti, in Soots law, the unlimited 
right of u hush and, pnor to rhe Married 
Women’s Property Art, ISM, to manage 
and dispose ol Iho movable estate oi his 
w ife, whet her belonging to her at the date 
of marriage or acquired subsequently. 
The J. M. v\a, lost only 1»> express re- 
nunciation, or by exclusion bv an ante- 
nuptial marriage cotili.ut. The Act of 
US l abolished the .1. M. c»\ vpt as to east's 
where the m arraign was < out meted and 
1h<» wife ucquhed propoity before July IS, 
issl. 

Jus Primre Noetis, literally delinks the 
right of concubinage on tJio lir-t wedding 
night. Act ordmg to some historians, the 
medieval feudal law gave the lord the 
j. I*. N. with his tenants’ wives on their 
Ilrst wedding* nights. It lack stone repudi- 
ates the assumption that so barbarous n 
custom ever d tn England or Scot- 

land, though it has occasional^ been 
adduced as a plausible eviilan.it ion of the 
custom of Borough- Mug. (g.v.), and of the 
origin of the line paid by the tenant to the 
lord on the mamage of the tenants 
duughkr. But tlie*’c is strong evidence 
of its former e.\j*.tonco in Scotland, u« nrd- 
ing to hkenc, in r»ie ordlnaiuc of King 
Evenus to the effect tiial the lord of the 
ground bhoul.l have the right b> wav of 
rusualtv (g.r.). Malcolm 111. repealed 
the oiilinninc and dec reed that the bride- 
groom should pi\ a sum ot moiiev pallid 
niarca) a. < ompensation. lienee the 
Scottish term vicrelut , or merchttu 
mulierum. to denote the old form of the 
marriage tav in the charters of Hubert I. 
According to certain Fr. v\ liters, the 
J. I*. N. was svunnv moiis with the drent 
du seigneur, hut others consider that the 
latter term met civ < unnoted the insi-»tonoo 
of the ehnien on continence in brides. 
The tern , an ordmg to ^ohmidt, Vemllot. 
and otlieis, bal a quasi religious s liru iu 
eanee, a* exemphlud m parts of China, 
winTe piled s were -.aid to deflovvei Mivms 
nt the t . pii'ss ri qm *>1 of the girls’ parents 
and in W . India, wlieie .1. 1‘. N. \\a.s e\- 
tended to men of as-auned divine taste 
.See Mr \V. BlueUsteno, Conimcntarn on 
the Lairs of I mifand, 17(>5 ; \V. Bell, 

Dictionary and Digest of the I Mir of Vof- 
land, 1838 ; L. Veuillot, Droit du Seigneur, 
1851 ; K. .1. Ii. himdt. Jus Prime* Aor- 
tfs f 1881 : J. von liierke. Humor im 
Rerht , I8S«. 1925. 

Jus Rellotre, in Scots law, tlio right off a 
wife after the death of her husband to one- 
third of his movable estate if he dins 
halving children, and to one-half if ho 
leavis none. The husband, bv tho 
Married Women's Property (Scotland) 
Act, 1881, has a corresponding right, 
called tho jus relictL In the wife's property. 
The widow is not disentitled by reason of 
having boen previously provided for by 


her husband, unless, In accepting such 
provision, sho expressly renounced her 
right, ami such renunciation is only 
effectual to bar her J. R. if it bo shown 
that sho was fully aware of the extent of 
her legal right. The husband cannot 
affect the J. R. by any testamentary or 
other deed. 

Jusseraiid, Jaan Adrian Antoine Jules 

HS55-1 932), Fr. politician and writer, b. 
at Lyons. In 1887 he began his career as 
a diplomat, during which he fulfilled sev. 
important missions. Ambas. in tho 
F.S.A., 19i)2~2.>. Among his writings 
may bo mentioned : Lr Th&ltre en Angle - 
Urrc dr puis la Conga Re ixesqv'nux jtrf 
dfresseurs immMlats de Shakespeare (1878), 
1ms Anglais ni moyen dye (1884), Le 
Roman anglais (188U), Le Roman au temps 
de Shaft speare (1888), If istoirc litt/rnire du 
/me pie anglais des ongines ri la Renais- 
sance (lMm v The School for Amleassadors, 
and other essays (IP 21), Le Marichal 
d'l tirades ct srs Critiques (1928). The 
IT nhng of History (in collaboration, 
Iran** , 192ii), W hat Me Befell (1933). 

Jussieu, De, name of a Fr. family of 
hotum-ds. Among its chief members may 
be mentioned : 

Antonie (1088-17381, b. at Lyons, and 
was made prof, of botan> in Paris, as the 
successor of Tuurnefort. He pub, Tourne- 
fort’s Institution rs rei herbariee (1719), ed. 
by him. 

Bernard (1099-1777), also b. at Lyon®, 
was tlie superintendent of the gardens at 
the Petit-Trianon, and to him is dne tho 
beginning of the arrangement of the 
plants according to a natural system, a 
method completed by his nephew. lie 
ed. Tournefort’s H istoirc des RI antes gin 
n dissent dans hs Environs de Rons (1725). 

Antoine Laurent (1748-183G), nephew 
of Bernard, was in 1770 made prof, of 
botany at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 
His Genera Plantar um (1789) is the found- 
ation for the modern method of botanical 
classification, lie also pub. articles in 
tnnales du Museum (1804-20), and in 
Dictionnaire des Sciences \ uln relies. 

Adrien, (1797- 1853) is renumbered for 
his pubs, on Hutacoie, Mcilacem, and 
Malpighlaoeu*, as well os that on Euphor- 
biaecte, 

Laurent Pierre (1792-1800), nephow of 
\motue Laurent, and a Fr. writer on 
education, liis chief work is Simon de 
Aun/?m (1818), tr.ms. into sev. languages. 

Justice, Court of International, see 
IntkuWvtioxajt, .h stick, Court op. 

Justice, Royal Courts ol. T T p to the 
time of tho pohsmr of the Judicature Act 
in 1873 tho It. (’ of J. were situated at 
Westminster Hall, the place wffiere the 
. I ula regis of the is orman and Plan ta genet 
periods sat. Tin’ constituent courts in 
1873 wore the Queen's Bench (sec Kino's 
Bench), tho Common Pleas (q.v.) and the 
Exchequer (q.v.), which were styled the 
Superior C-mirts of Common Law. In con- 
tradistinction to tho High Court of Chan- 
cery, with its vice-chancellor*® courts, 
which were generally referred to as the 
Courts of Equity (**« Equity), in addi- 
tion there were the High Oonrt of Ad- 
miralty, usually called the Instance Court 
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when exercising its Jurisdiction in respect 
of maritime injuries , and the Prize Court 
when constituted for tho decision of 
questions concerning booty of war ; the 
Probate Court (g.r.), the Divorce Court 
(q.v.). the Palace Court ( q.v .), and a Court 
of Chivalry. All the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the supeiior courts of lew ami 
equity, tho High Court of Admiralty, the 
Courts of Probate and Divorce, arid the 
Courts-of Assize, was by the Judicature 
Act, 187 a, transferred to the High Court 
of Justice, situate in the Strand, which 
comprises : (1) Tho two Courts of Appeal 
(see Appeal), (2) the Court of Criminal 
Appeal (see Chimin yl Appfal), (3) tho 
King’s Jicnch Div., ( I) the Chancery Div., 
/A) the Probate, Divorce, md Admiralty 
Div., and (fl) the Railway and Canal (Com- 
mission Court. The bankruptcy work of 
the court is done by one nidge from the 
King's Dench side, a We also Judicature 
levs. 


Justices. Lords, the L. J., who are eight 
in number, form, together with tho Lord 
High Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the President of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Div. as ex-officio members, the 
penult imato Court of Appeal for England 
and Wales. In practice, the Master of 
the Rolls alone of the ex officio judges «its 
as a regular member of tho Court of 
Appeal. Ordinarily there are two counts 
of appeal of co-ordinate jurisdiction, one 
consisting of three L. Js. f and tho other 
of two L. Js. and the Master of tho Rolls. 
An ox -lord chancellor is also entitled to 
sit in the Court of Appeal, and provision 
Is also made for calling in a judge of the 
High Court to reinforce tho Court of 
Appeal when necessary. (At the begin- 
ning of 1913 a third court was constituted 
temporarily, for the purpose of disposing 
of arrears of pending appeals.) This 
Court of Appeal wgs cstab by the Judica- 
ture Act, 1873, as a superior court of 
record, and it was intended that there 
should be no appeal from its decisions 
either to the House of Lords or the Privy 
Council : but that provision of the Act of 
1873 was finally repealed, after being sus- 
pended by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
1876. To the Court of Appeal was trans- 
ferred all the jurisdiction and powers of : 
(1) The Lord Chancellor (as titular head 
of the Chancery Court, aud of the old 
Court of Appeal In Chancery, in Ids and 
its appellate jurisdiction, and of the same 
court of appeul in bankruptcy). (2) The 
Court of App« al in Chancery of the Co. 
Palatine of Lancaster, and of tho appel- 
late powers of the Chancellor of that 
duchy. (3) The Court of the Lord War- 
den of the Stannaries and his an.scv h nrH. 
(4) The Court of Exchequer Chamber 
(q.v.). (5) The judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, or the King In Council, as 
to any appellate jurisdiction from a judg- 
ment of the Admiralty Court, on from any 
order in lunacy. Subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, an appeal lies from the High 
Court to the Court of Appeal from every 
Judgment or order of tho High Court, but 
no appeal lies to it in criminal matters, 
and In the case of any Inferior court (q.v.) 


only by leave. The procedure on appea 
i« by motion either for a new trial or to 
set aside a verdict, finding, or judgment,. 
Tho notice of motion liniM. slate tho 
grounds of the application, aud whether 
all or part only of tho finding ’is com- 
plained of, and tho court may order the 
appellant to give security for the costs of 
the appeal. A new trial may ho grauted 
ou any one or more of the following 
grounds : (1) Misdirection bv the judge ; 
(*J) misrereption. ol evident r <ir erroneous 
rejection of evidence b> tne nidge; (3) 
misbehaviour of the jury ; (i) excessive 
or inadequate damages ; CO discovery of 
fresh e\ ldeneo ; (6) total absence of evi- 
dence for the Jury; (7) wnlict against 
the weight of evidence; (8) surprise — 
term used to denote all < ascs w here t lie 
appellant, through no l.mll of his own, 
was prevented from gctlmg a fair trial, 
e.q. by his opponent k( (‘ping a material 
witness away, or misleading him as to the 
time of the trial. It is a rule of the Su- 
premo Court that there is no appeal fimn 
an order of a High Court Judge as to costs, 
such matter b«*mg entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the judge making tho eider. In 
most cases a party has a right of appial 
without leave, although tho judge wlio-e 
order or judgment is bring appealed 
against may, on notice of appeal being 
given, refuse a stay of execution ot impose 
certain terms as to paving mom > into 
court as u condition of appf al. From the 
Court of Appeal there is a right of appeal 
to tho House of Lords, but it In au ex- 
tremely expensive process. 

Justices of the Peace. These nro in- 
ferior and unpaid magistrates appointed 
by the lord chancellor on the recom- 
mendation of th& loid -lieutenant of a co., 
to keep tho peace within the co. bor., 
riding, liberty, or other div. in which they 
are appointed. Tho title of J. of the P. 
dates from 13(50, when EJumd TIL vested 
a criminal imisdietion m tho old Conser- 
vators of tho Peace. Tho germ of these 
latter i.s traced bv RMiop Mubbs (Select 
Charters) in tho appointment by Arch- 
bishop Hubert as chief justice in 11 DA of 
knights to receive tho oaths for tho main- 
tenant e of the peace (*<r the Kdutum 
llegivm). In 12A3, and in other years, 
knights were fissioned lo keep the pence, 
and in Edward l.’s reign custmles pacts 
were sometimes elected by tho co. free- 
holders. One of their prm. functions was 
the enforcement of the Statute of Win- 
chester, IL'K >, which, inter alia , regulated 
the watch and ward in Ins., anu made 
diHts., in winch felonies had been com- 
mitted, liable to produce tho bodies of tho 
culprits. Edward III. gave them the 
general po\v»r of tiding practically all 
felonies, and m course of time they gradu- 
ally usurped all the powers previously ex- 
ercised by tho Hhire Moot. An Act of 
Henry VII. empowered J. of tho P. to try 
all offences except charges of treason, 
murder, and felony, but from that date 
their powers as a body of criminal Judges 
declined. But for long they exercised 
multifarious duties of local gov., and 
among the earliest of such duties were 
thoso of collecting benevolences, main- 
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mining bridges, highways (q.v.), and public 
buildings, granting licences, appointing 
local officials and controlling local finance. 
The hulk of these administrative duties 
has long been transferred to tho co. 
councils (7.0.) by the Local Gov. Act, 
1888. Hut by means of a joint committee, 
the J. of tho I\, and tho co. councils 
jointly superintend the co. police. The 
Act of 1888 did uot interfere with the 
judicial work of .1. of t lie l\, and the de- 
cline in their ciiminal jurisdiction was 
rather a consequence of the practice of 
remitting the more serious felonies to the 
nssj/cs — a practice now hardened in a 
statutory provision to the cflect that the 
ruminal jurisdiction of the Quarter Ses- 
sions (set (Joi xry Session's) is now cou- 
imcil to the trial of certain minor felonies 
ami imMicmon uours. 

The post of co. Justice, formerly re- 
munerated by a scale of wages regulated 
bj a statute of 1 «i hi), it, now porch 
honorary, and since 1 007 the old propeity 
qualification of LI 00 a year, or the neces- 
sity for civ property qualification, 1ms 
been abolished. The lord chancellor, tho 
lord president of tho ITivy Conned, the 
lord privy seal tho Judges of tho High 
Coin!, I he at . m* mineral and solicltor- 
geiu.al are J. of the i\ rirtute officii. 
Co court nidges, bor. recorders, metro- 
politan police court tnagistrateH.nnd others 
who, bv rnnon. of holding certain minor 
judn ial offices a, quire the rank of .1. of 
the 1*. (dher cla-^cs of J. of the l J . are 
ma.\orsoi nmnieipnl or metropolitan hors , 
ex-mu* oi“ oj miiidrip.il hors, (for one 
yen 1 billowing their year of ofileo), chau- 
men ot re and (list, councils and I In 
mayor and aldeimen of the City of London 
llor. ju ti< es aie now appointed undtr the 
Muuuii d Corporations Act, 188*2, blit a 
bor. can petition the crown for the ap- 
pointment of a stipendiary magistr.it e to 
be appointed by tho llomo Seoieturv. 
Women are competent to bo appointed as 
J. of the I*. bScx Disqualification (lie 
innvnl) Art, l!» HI). Petty sessions me 
sittings held by two or more J. ot the \\ 
foi the disposal of minor charge*, admit 
ting to bail persons accused of felony, the 
hearing ol informations and complaints, 
and certain other purposes. The hu I 
niavor or unv of the aldermen of tho Cii> 
of London, or nnv polk'* or stipendian 
magKti.ite fitting in a court-house, win re 
he has the usual power of two justices, 
constitutes a petty sessional court -house. 
A single mngMrato sitting alone has \oiv 
circumscribed powers. Ho can hear a 
charge prior to committing for trial, re- 
lease a prisoner oil bail ( 7.1?.), take his 
recognisance 1 ' to appear, and dismiss a 
east) when the evidence) is not strong 
enough to Justify committal. 

There have been considerable acces- 
sions In recent > ears to the judicial powers 
of ,1. of the V. Tlioy are empowered to 
grunt judicial separations between hus- 
band and wife, and make maintenance 
orders against a husband In favour of tils 
wife up to £2 por week ; they can make 
bastardy orders, licence places for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and exorcise 
limited powers In ejectment (<?.r.), gener- 


> Justifiable 

ally speaking, restricted to cases where the 
rent does not exceed £20. J. of the P. 
have wide ministerial duties and powers, 
e.q. under the Elementary Education Acts, 
in default of tho co. councils ; the im- 
position of highway (q.v.) rates ; granting 
exemptions under the Truck Acte ; and 
licensing drivers of motor cars. Stone's 
Justices’ Manual: The Justice of tht 
Peace and his Functions ; L. Page, 
Justice r» J the Peace , 1936. 

Justicla, large genus of oeanthaceous 
plants found in all tropical parts of the 
world, but preferring damp woods. Onlj 
a few species arc cultivated os ornamental 
plants. 

Justiciar, In Eng. hist, the chief political 
and judicial officer under tho Norman and 
1'luutagcnet kings. The J. first appeared 
111 Eug. hist, in the time of Wm. I., as tho 
regent of the kingdom in the sovereign's 
absence, t.q. W111. Fitz-Osbcrn, earl of 
Hereford, acted in that capacity for 
Wm. 1. during his absence in Normandy 
m 1087. The importance of tho office 
much increased by ltanulf Flambard 
under Wm. Rufus and the J. became (noxt 
to the king) supremo in mstioc ami finance. 
W hen the ( una Jitgis sjilit up into tho 

* ’(».uts of ( 'ommon L.„u\ in the time of 
Henry III., the power oi the J. began to 
decline t a* he could not preside over all 
the three courts. The office ceased to 
exist m the reign of Edward 1. ami the 
.!.% powers passed to the Lord High 
Chancellor. 

Justiciary, High Court of, supreme 
court for criminal causes In Scotland. 
There is no .ouit of Criminal Appeal for 
Scotland othoi than this court iteelf, and 
no appeal from the decisions of the 11. C. 
oi J. to the House of Lords. Its decision!- 
are therefore final. The court sits per- 
manently at Edinburgh, and various of 
its judges go on circuit six t fines a 5 ear to 
Glasgow, four times to Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and Perth, and twice a >ear to Aj r, Dum- 
fries, Inveraray, Inverness, Jedburgh, and 
Stirling ; but special sessions ,iay be held 
at any convenient til. Its membership 
(om prises the Lord Justice- *c ueral, the 
Lord Justu e-Clerk, ami eleven Lords 
Commissioners ot Justiciary, i.e. the whole 
ot the Lords of Council \ ml Session and 
senators of the College of Justice. A 
single judgo usual 1\ sits, except I11 coses of 
special importance or when the court it. 
sitting as a Court of Appeal, in which 
latter ca.se three judges form a quorum. 
Its jurisdiction extends to any crime 
against public law committed by a Brit, 
tuihicct or a fomgner, in Scotland, or 
partly in Scotland and partly abroad, or 
committed at sea n nt the tune the ship 
was within three* in. of tho coast of Scot- 
land. Forinerl} certain crimes wen* 
triable oulj in the H. (J. of J., such as 
robbery, rape, murder, and wilful fire- 
raising. But siuce 1887 tho Sheriff 
Court ha$ bod jurisdiction in all crimes 
except treason, murder, and rape. 

Justifiable Homiolde. Homicide by the 
Eng. criminal law us justified In the execu- 
tion of a criminal ; in the prevention of a 

* forcible and atrocious crime ' (e.g. rape) : 
and In the case of &u officer of justice 
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killing a person who prevents him from 
carrying out his duty* It is distinguished 
from excusable homicide, though the 
effect (acquittal) of the latter is the same. 
Homicide is excusable In self-defence, or 
when it occurs by accident. 

Justinian, the historian, ft., it seems, in 
the reign of Antoni mis Pius, hut his per- 
sonal hist, is a blank. Ills forty-four 
Hiatorhiru m Hnlippirarum I tbri . however, 
are extant, though the compendious work 
of Trngus Pompoms, who lived in tho days 
of Augustus, has unfortunately perished. 
Justin’s History was merely a popular epi- 
tome of Trogus's. It must he confessed 
that Justin's redaction is somewhat free 
and careless, yet it gives many details and 
anecdotes about the Assyrians, Medians, 
Persians, Gks., Macedonians, Carthagi- 
uians, and Parthians, etc., wide h are not 
recorded elsewhere, and is written, more- 
over, in a readable style. Uronovius pub. 
a good cd. in 1719. ami since then many 
others have been issued. 

Justinianus, Flavius Anicius (a.d. 482 or 
483-A03), ruled over the K. Horn, empire 
as Justinian 1. He was born in lllyricum 
of obscure barbarian parentage. Justinus, 
the emperor, however, was his uncle, and 
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aa in the helplessness of his age and ignor- 
ance he had learned to trust the energies 
and capacities of his nephew, who had 
profited by a liberal education in Con- 
stantinople, ho wisely appointed him his 
successor. Thus Justinian came to the 
throne in 52/. The outstanding features 
of his reign are his conquests and his laws, 
but a word must first be said of his person- 
ality and eocles. policy. He la described 
m vain and somewhat fickle of purpose, 
but, on tho other hand, he was a model of 
Industry, and a man of wide interests and 
targe public spirit. Thus he built and re- 


paired many cities, bridges, walls, and 
public buildings, encouraged commerce, 
and introduced into Europe the cultiva- 
tion of silk-worms. Further, lie was vir- 
tuous in private life, indifferent to cn.«-o 
and luxury, always eon it onus to friend-*, 
and easy of access to striuigeis. 

The church received his const nnt mid 
earnest attention. By edict he denounced 
tho heresies of Theodore, a .\estoruiu, 
hoping thereby to put an end to tho miser- 
able schisms, and later lu summoned a 
general council of the church. Hut the 
chief fruit, of this was the tedious * Thr*r 
Chapters ' controversy, and, us Justinian 
himself was nt least suspected of Mono- 
physitism and a more recent heresy, it 
is not surprising that his dt-irc for poae« 
was unfullillcd ; indeed his rigorous per- 
secution of pagans and beret us, and 
especially of the Phr\giun Mnntom-us 
and the Samaritans of 1*. destine, en- 
couraged fanaticism and religious strife. 

The warlike Bellsarius and the skilful 
Armenian euuuch, Nurses, won in* battles. 
Thus Africa was wrested from 1 1 e Vandals 
(33ft) and Italy from the (Joths (c»2i; 
along the Danube there were successful 
skirmishes with the Bulgarians, Gepid.v, 
and Langobards, whilst in .d»2 a tru<*e was 
made after a twenty unrJ struggle with 
Chosroes l. ol Persia, whos* encroach - 
ments on the E. front cr were thus 
momentarilv sta>ed. Yet Ju-tinian h.is 
with some justice been accused of Hqiiand 
ering the enfeebled resources of the empire 
in recovering exhausted ter. instead of 
strengthening the barriers again- 1 the 
Slavs and Huns und t lie Iranians. 

Ttfboman was tho animating -.pint of 
his legal reforms. A body of ton scholars 
under Trihoman brought out the Codr m 
329, and a second oil. followed hi Ml. 
Seventeen lawyers, again with Tri Unman 
ab their heml, issued tho Pandects, or 
Diyesl, in M3, having ' extracted tho 
spirit of lurisprudcnco from the decisions 
and eonieetures, the questions and dis- 
put*"», ot the Horn, civilians ’ m the re- 
markably short period of three years. 
Tho IntUitu ft a, which was intended as 
a stuilont’s manual in tho ncad“iuics of 
Home, Constantinople, mid Bcrvtuw, pre- 
ceded the Digest. Finally, sixteen edicts 
and a number of ‘novels’ (Novella) 
completed his compilation, a compila- 
tion destined for centuries to be the hosis 
of European codes. Though Just Junto 
founded his work on the * hiiges and 
legislators f of past ages, ho pahl little 
hoed to any lawgivers before the days of 
Hadrian, and thus abetted time in fast 
consigning tho Jurisprudence of tho Horn, 
republic to what to-day is regarded as a 
regrettable oblivion, without belittling 
tho services rendered by Justinian’s con- 
structive simplification of Horn, law, it 
must be acknowledged that Gibbon's des- 
cription of his code as a * tessellated pave- 
ment of antique and costly but too often 
incoherent fragments ' is a true one. 
Mommsen’s ed. of the Digest (18(»H-70) 
and Kruger's ed. of the Code (1873*77) 
are tho best. See monograph by K. 
Grope, 1923, and W. Sohubart, Justinian 
and Theodora , 1913. 
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Justlnlanus II. (A.n. 68J--695 and 

704-711), Byzantino emperor, succeeded 
his father, Constantine IV. He made war 
on the Arabs and Bulgarians, and so 
roused the hatred of his subjects by his 
rapacities and persecutions that they rose 
in rebellion under Lcoutius. The rebel- 
lion succeeded, and Leontius cut off the 
emperor's nose and drove him out of the 
cap. J. had liis revenge in 7o4, when he 
surprised Constantinople anri put Leon- 
tius to death. lie also slew Tiberius, his 
successor, and harked back to his former 
tyrannies. 

Justinus, called Justin Martyr (r. a.d. 
100 c. 165), early apologist of the Christ- 
ian Church. lie wa«b. at Flavin NcapolK 
now \ubhiR, in Samaria, of heathen 
parents, ami was brought up in the phil- 
osophy of the Stoics and Platonists. In 
his Dialogue unth Trypho the Jeu' he as- 
cribes ids eon version to Christianity to a 
chance conversation with an aged stranger, 
a Jew, at Ephesus, who directed him to 
study the O.T. prophets. After Iuh con- 
version in* continued to wear Ills phil- 
osopher's cloak, deputing and lecturing 
at Ephesus, Home, and other cities. The 
date of his martyrdom cunuot be exactly 
determined ; ne, * •d*np to the Acta SS. 
./ uJtni et Nfjcwrum, it look place under 
thi prefect Bust ions (a.d. 163 107), hut 
home authorities quote the earlier date 
of lih. The two undoubtedly genuine 
w orks of J . art* J pit logics Jor the ( 'hri&lians, 
in two books, aud the already mentioned 
fhalm/iie. The It inner is uddressed to a 
cultured pagan audience, and to the 
modern student i of great, value a-, a hist, 
of the uirl> ( Mu Mian Church. To a cer- 
tain extent J. reconciles Christinnit v with 
nnrt . Ck. culture. The latter is it defence 
of prnnit ft e ( ’hristian t heolngv os opposed 
to Judaism, and is an account of a two 
(lavs’ theological discussion at Ephesus. 
Other works ascribed to him ore a spool li 
and on address to the Oks. and an Epistle 
to Xenas and Serenas, but their authen- 
ticity is \eiy doubtiiiJ. The host ed. is 
that of J. O. I*, von Otto, Justun pfnlo- 
s trphi (t Martyr »x Optra gum ferunfnr 
omnia L> voR. 3rd ed.), 1876-SI. For 
Eng. trni.s.. see the Oxford Lihran of 
Fat hero (18(11 and O. Cove, Ante-Nieene 
Fathers (vol. li., IM>8). See Sir J. 
Donaldson, History of Christian Literal urt 
and Doctrine , 1806 ; monographs b\ 

Rave, 1889, and Fedor, 11106 ; also A. \«ui 
Harnack, Judmtum vml Judcnchr intent inn 
in Justins Dialog mil Trypho , 1913 ; F. U. 
Goodeiiough, The Theology of Judin 
Martyr , 1923 ; K. Thienio, Kirche urn l 
Synagttge, 1945. 

Justinus I. (a.i>. 51 8-J27), Byzantine 
eunieror. was a peasant boy of Dacia, who 
enllhtcd In tho guards of tho Emperor 
Leo 1. He soon rose to general and, on 
tho death of tho Emperor Anastastus was 
chosen emperor. At the instance of his 
nephew, Justinian, he healod the breach 
between the Ok. and Rom. Churches. 

Justinus II. 565-J74), Byzantine 

emporor, succeeded his uncle, J. I . At tho 
request of tho Homs, ho deposed Nurses, 
tho Goth, and made Longinus exarch of 
Itavonna In his stead. It wns tho invita- 


tion, it appears, of the turbulent and 
humiliated Norses which brought the 
Lango bards under Alboln like a torrent 
over the Alps and thus lost the whole of 
N. Italy to the empire of Constantine. 
J., now impotent from disease, could offer 
no resistance and abdicated four years 
before Ids death. 

Justus, (1) The surname of Joseph 
Barnabas (see under Joseph). (2) a Jew- 
ish convert and fellow-worker of Paul 
(Col. Iv. 10). (3) Corinthian convert, 

whoso name is given variously as * Titles 
Justus * and * Titus J.* (Acts xvifi. 7). 

Jute, vegetable fibre grown chiefly In the 
I>rov. of E. Bengal, Pakistan. In that 
country it has been employed for cen- 
turies in inanuf., but its introduction as a 
textile into Europe dates only from about 
182 m. The founder of the Bengal J. in- 
dustry was an Englishman, George Ac- 
land, who began life as a midshipman iu 
the navy, ami served with the E. India 
Marine Service, and afterwards left to 
take up a commercial life, first in Ceylon, 
und then in Bengal. He got into touch 
with manufacturers of paper at Serampur 
who were experimenting with fibres in the 
hope of hnproMUg and cheapening their 
output, and this seems to have piompted 
the idea in Aelaml’s mind of the manuf. of 
rhc:i. He returned to England to find 
capital and visited Dundee. Then John 
Kerr suggested to him the importing of 
machinery into Bengal because the juto 
was to he found then* and could therefore 
l>c economical ly spun. Out of this sug- 
gestion come the building of the first mil) 
h\ Arlnucl in is. r ).">. J. is obtained from 
two species of Corehorus, namely, (• 
capsular is and C. ohtarius. Ihe products 
of which are both so similar that econ- 
omicalb no difierence is recognised. Cor- 
chorus belongs to the lime-tree faruilv 
(Tihaeea*). The two varieties mentioned 
are anu. plants, with round steins as thick 
ns a man’s linger, and with hardly any 
branches ex< opt at the top. They reach 
to a height of from 5 ft. to JO ft., and are 
readily dMingwislied by their seed pods ; 
the capsule of C. olitorius i* a slender 
cylinder some 2 iu. long, whilst that of (\ 
capsularis is almost globular and rough to 
touch. 

Culti ration. — J. growB beat in a hot 
moist atmosphere where there is consider- 
able rainfall. It flourishes in Bengal, 
especially in the highluud dlsts., and at- 
tempts to introduce it into Egypt and 
other parts of Africa, etc., have so far 
resulted In the yield of an inferior variety. 
Tho seed is sown broadcast at any time 
from the middle of March to the middle of 
June. Sometimes, however, It is first 
planted iu nurseries and transferred out- 
side in the seedling stage. The appear- 
onco of tho flower is t ho sternal for harvest- 
ing, which usually takes place about three 
months after the sowing. The stalks, 
which are » it her cut down with the sickle 
or pulled u, by hand, are gathered into 
bundles and immersed in stagnant pools 
or streams to undergo the process known 
as ' retting.' This may last from three to 
thirty days, the object being to loosen the 
fibres ana separate them from the stem. 
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After being: cleansed from vegetable Im- 
parities, the fibro is made up into bundles, 
sorted according to quality, and passed 
through a powerful hydraulic press which 
reduces it to the familiar bales of com- 
merce. Each bale weighs 400 lb., and an 
average crop yields *2 * G bales per ao. The 
area under J. in India averages 2i to 3 mil- 
lion ao., the nun. yield being from 7 to 9 
million tons. The raw J. exports from 
India were valued at 14,71.90,000 rs. in 
1937; and at 10,41,7*2,850 rs. in 194*2; 
manufactured J. exports at *29,07,75,000 
rs. in 1937, and at 53,89,58.580 in 191*2 
{variations in the price will bo found set 
out in the Indian Year Book), Of the 
quantity produced nearly half is suppled 
to Indian mills and used for home con- 
sumption, whilst live-sixths of the re- 
mainder is exported to Europe and one- 
sixth to America. About ouo-third of 
what goes to Europe is shipped to the 
Brit. Isles, Dundee being the centre of 
the J. industry, and the J. products of 
Dundee range from the coarsest sacking 
to fine carpets. The industry in Dundee 
has multiplied over 1000 times since its 
beginning at the Chapelshiulo works in 
183*2. But a long slow decline of Dun- 
dee's staple trade has boon going ou as 
India has developed her own J. industry. 
Before the First World War, the Dundee 
industry employed 10,000 people ; be- 
tween 1924-37 the proportion of Dundee 
workers employed in J. dropped from .>0 
to 40 per cent and it is still dropping. The 
number of workers to-day is about 14,000. 
J. mills were first estab. m Calcutta in 
1854. There were over 100 mills in 
Bengal in 1939. The Indian J. Mills 
Association is probably the most import- 
ant of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. This body began 
operations in 1886. Subset niently an 
Association called the Calcutta J. Dealers 
Association was, within recent years 
Htartcd in Calcutta to promote and guard 
the common interests of its members as 
dealers in J. for local consumption. 

Uses and characteristics of Jute, — The 
Hindus have from very early times made 
cordage, paper, and cloth out of this fibre. 
The chief cloth made to-day is * gunny ’ 
cloth, which is woven of different textures, 
according to the purpose for which it is 
intended. Thus gunny bags aie used for 
carrying poppy seed, pulses, and rice, and 
package covers, sails, sheets, and even 
wearing apparel are also made of this 
material, other articles made of J. are 
string, cord, and rope ; iloor-cloths, 
painters' brushes ; net- bags to carry hay 
or to muzzle cattle ; and lengths of stuff 
for tying bales of cotton. Hessian, tar- 
paulin, sacking, and bagging are some of 
the materials turned out from the Dundee 
factories, whilst from J. also are manu- 
factured Wilton, Brussels, and other 
carpets and vll kinds of rugs and matting. 
The waste products resulting from these 
manufs. can be used up in paper mills. 
The best J. is inferior in durability and 
strength to hemp and flax, and oven single 
strands are rarely of the same tenacity 
throughout. The finest qualities, such as 
Serajgunge and Naraigunge, are lustrous. 


soft, and smooth, long, uniform in fibre, 
and of a yellowish-white colour. Inferior 
qualities, as, for instance, Daisee and 
Dowrah, are of a brownish hue, and arc 
fit ouly to be dyed darker shades. Good 
fibres may be dyed dellcato and also 
bright tints, but they rarely bloacli a pure 
white. Balers have an elnhoiato system 
of marking the four main clu*v*es of tlic 
fibre and of subdividing these again 
according to tone and quald>. 

Manufacture. — In the early decades of 
last century manufacturers were con- 
fronted with many diMioullics, arising 
either out of the use of unsuitable machin- 
ery or out of the failure to realise that J. 
is far more woody and brittle than other 
fibre*. These difficulties, however, wero 
overcome, so that J. is not only employed 
to make the commodities detailed above, 
but is also freely mixed with other animal 
and vegetable fibres to make horsecloths, 
tapestries, paddings, household cloths, 
etc. In a modern factory tho fiist process 
Is ‘ batching,* by which tho J. is classified 
according to tho quality udapiod to the 
yarn desired. In tho softening machine 
the ‘streaks ’ or ‘ heads ’ are thoroughly 
wotted between fluted rollers with water 
and oil, as they have been lmidcned in tho 
course of haling by hydraulic pressure. 
The ‘ drawing-frames * and ‘ rovmg- 
frames,’ in which each sliver is drawn out 
to many times its own length. compkUs 
tho process of preparation. A length of 
1 1, 100 yds. of J. yarn is called a 4 spvndle,' 
which In flue qualities weighs mdv 2J Jh. 
But a ‘ spyndlo ' of coarse yard ma\ weigh 
us much as 10 lb. J. spuming is n cry 
similar to flax-spinning. 

For statistics sec Indian Year Hook. 
See also the variou.s works of 'J 1 . Wood- 
house alone or in oonpiiiction with other 
writers : notably T. Wood house and T. 
Milne, Jute and Linen It ran no Mechanism 
1914 ; T. Womlhonse, Yarn Counts arut 
Calrulahons, 19*21 ; T. Woodhouse and 
J. Ireland, An Jnlrrsiurtvm to Jute 
IV caving (Dundee), 10*2 *2 ; also .Sir G. 
Watts, Dictionary of the lCronomic Pro- 
ducts of India t 1 889 93. 

Juterbog, tn. in Brandenburg, Germany, 
39 m. S.&.W. of Berlin. In 1GU the 
Swedes here defeated tho Imperialists. 
Near by is Dcnncwit/,, where Bulow de- 
feated the Fr. (1813). Pop. 8000. 

Jutes, Teutonic nation who wvin to ho 
the ancestors of the present Inhabs. of 
Jutland, though this is a matter of much 
speculation. Invaded England with the 
Angles and Saxons in tho fifth eeiitm-y and 
settled chiefly in Keut, 

Juticalpa, tn. in Honduras, cap. of 
Jutlcalpa dept. , 120 ip. N.K. of Teguci- 
galpa. Tin* tn. deals in agrlo. produce and 
eattlo and near by aro gold mines. Pop. 
3800. 

Jutland (Dan. Jylland), N. and Dan. 
portion of the peninsula which extends 
northward to the Skuw headland (Skagon) 
from a lino drawn from Lubeek to tho 
mouth of the Elbe. Separated from 
Sweden by the Cattegat and from Norway 
by tho Skagerrack, it 1 b almost cut in two 
by tho Limfjord (100 m. long). The 
Little Belt, tho strait, that Is between J. 
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and F Uncn, connects the Baltic and N 
bias J and 1 uncu an linked by tin 
Little Belt budge Irrigation, tree plan 
tations and cultivation of the fens, etc , 
art fast ti umfoi ruing the he atk and sand of 
the lntr nor into arable land J h is an 
ana of 11,100 sq m, and a pop ol 


was planning an offensive against tho 
Lng <oast with the aim of drawing the 
Brit fleet over a prepared ambuscade of 
submarines The elimination of the 
II igh Seas Fleet at this time would have 
htrn an important easement to Great 
But , but it would not havo had a decisive 
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1*753,100 Tin chief ports are Aorlmns 
(107,100) Aalborg (00 800), L<d>jarg 
(13,200), Horse ni (12,100), and Handers 
(30,400) See Dr vmakk 
Jutland, Battle of. t ought between the 
Brit and (»er fleets on Mav 41, 1910 of 
the W coast of Intland Duiing the last 
week In May there had been indications 
that tho cautious and timid tactics pro 
viously imposed on the Ger Navy weio 
now to bo abandoned * that Adm. Scheer 


effect on the war On the other hand, 
rum would ha\e overwhelmed the allied 
cause had the Brit fleet been destroyed 
It was, therefore, not surprising that the 
subsequent * octlcs of Adm Jellicoe (In tho 
words of Mr Ohurclull he * was the only 
man on either side who could lose the war 
In an afternoon ') should have been 
gov ernod by a measure of caution 

On tho evening of Mav 30, both fleets 
put to sea, the Ger. consisting of twenty- 
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two battleships, five battlecruisers, and 
numerous mu sera and destroyers. By 
dawn on the 31st Jelliroe had concen- 
trated twenty -four battleships, three 
battlecruisers, with cruiser squadrons and 
destroyer flotillas in the Long Forties. 
63 in. ahead was A dm. Beatty with si* 
battlecruisers, four battleships (Filth 
Battle Squadron), light cruisers and 
destroyers. All were steaming towards 
the Heligoland Bight and, if nothing was 
sighted by 2.0 p.m., It had been decided 
that the fleet should retire. The hour to 
turn arrived and Beatty' had actually 
altered course to the N. when tho cruiser 
GalaPn, reeounoitring to the E., suddenly 
reported : 4 Enemy insight.' About 8 m. 
away she had sighted a steamer being 
molested by two strange vessels which 
turned out to be the leading torpedo boat 
destroyers of the Second Her. Scouting 
Group. Fire w as opened . Beutt y turned 
his squadron at once to the 3.E., but by 
the time the Fifth Buttle Squadron had 
turned thev were 10 in. astern. At 3.20, 
five Ger. battlecruisers under the com maud 
of Adm. liipper were sighted. They im- 
mediately turnod about iu order to draw 
Beatty towards the High Seas Fleet of 
whose existence he was not aware. Both 
sides deliberately converged and Ore was 
opened at 3.43. At 4.0 p.w. the Inde- 
fatigable, after 12 min. action witli the 
Vcm der Tann blew up and sank almost 
without survivors. 26 min. later the 
Queen Mary , smitten amidships bv a salvo 
from the DerffUnger , burst into flumes cap- 
sized and exploded. With the Lion 
(Beatty’s flagship) in flames, a salvo 
struck tho Princess Royal and Beatty re- 
marked to his Flag Capt. : 4 rhatheld, 
there seems something wrong with our 
bloody ships to-day. Turn two points to 
port ’ (t.e., towards the enemy). Tho 
■crisis was past. As Brit, shells took effect, 
the Ger. tire became ragged and tho Fifth 
Battle Squadron was now in action with 
flipper’s rear. At 1.33 tho cnn-*tr 
HouthamuUm, scouting ahead, suddenly 
sighted the Ger. High Seas Fleet hastening 
to Hipper’s support, and Beatty m-tantly 
turned to steam back towards Jellicoe. 
With support at hand, flipper turned also 
and now began the ‘ Run to the North. ’ 

Meanwhile, the Grand Fleet with Jelli- 
coe flying his flag in the lnm Duke was 
steaming i* E. at 20 knots through mist 
curtains which were beginning to hung 
over the sea. Jellicoe, hi in sell, was in a 
haze of uncertainty due to conflicting 
reports about tho enemy’s position, lie 
was prepared to accept battle on his own 
terms ; lie was not prepared to face one at 
a serious imzaid and, in tho poor visibri- 
ity, numorual superiority was not neces- 
sarily an advantage. Ho, uppermost in 
his inlnd was the question : 4 Where is the 
enemy battlefleet ? ’ No one could tell 
him. Thus, at about 5.30 tbe forces at 
Jellicoe’s disposal were in the form of a 
huge crescent. Its S.W. horn consisted 
of Beatty’s detached squadron engaged 
with Hipper and retiring on the Grand 
Fleet ; Its N.E. horn composed of Adin. 
Hood in the Invincible with the Third 
Battlecruiser Squadron curling round to 


the S. Flung out ahead of the Grand 
Fleet wore crufsers. Into tho centre of 
this crescent 1 Tipper’s battlecruisers and 
tho Second Gor. Scouting Group (com- 
manded by Boedh ker) won* plunging. 
Further astern was the High Seas Fleet. 

At 5.20 tho < ruiser Che^hr, recon- 
noitring for Ad m. Hood was suddenly 
overwhelm* d l»v the Gi r. second scouting 
Group as it emerged from tin* mist, hut, 
bhmtlv afterwards. Hood with his three 
bait loermsers bore dow n on t he enemy n nd 
severely crippled three Gc r lignt cruiser*. 
Boedickcr and Ilipptr, realising that they 
were being surrounded bv superior Aim oh, 
turned about and fell hath on the High 
Sous Fleet and, dming thin movement the 
cruiser Ihjence suddenly found herself 
facing Ger. bat tleemi sirs. Struck by a 
succession of shells ^he blew up. At thin 
moment tho Lion , much to Jellieoc’s siu- 
prise oa he had imagined Beatty to be 
much further to the E., came in sight of 
tho Iron Duke. It transpired that the 
cumulative error in their relative position* 
amounted to 11 lit. Instantly Jellicoe 
flashed the message : * Where is the enemy 
battlefleet I ’ But no one knew . f mail v , 
at 6 JU the liar ham, leading the Filth 
Battle Squadron, passed tho vdnl informa- 
tion. But her report pint ed the loading 
Ger. battleship 3 m nearer the Grand 
fleet than was, in a<tnal Met, the case. 

Deployment was now imperative and, 
at 0.1a the much criticise d order to deploy 
on tho port wing column was carried out. 
Beatty, teaung across the front to take 
station in the van, obscured tho already 
luizv atmosphere with smoke, while Hood 
wheeled Into hue ahead of Beatty. The 
Grand Fleet had now deployed into a 
single lino botjflpen the enemy and his 
base. At 6.31 a waive fiom tho Der- 
fftmger smote the Invim ihle w hich blow up 
and sank with only six survivors Sebeer, 
now under heavy Are and considering hun- 
bclt about to be enveloped turnod Ilia fleet 
four min. later, each ship turning simult- 
aneously, and made off westward. At tho 
Hutno time he launched a destroyer flotilla 
to cover his xetirement with smoko and a 
torpedo atta< k, Jellicoe turned away and 
the fleets fell rapidly apart. Twenty 
nun. later, M'heer again turned to the E. 
hoping to ci oss ast cm ot the Brit. line. 
Instead, he lan into the teiitre. A* tho 
tier, ship** t merged from the mist all the 
Brit, bat th ships opened a temho tiro on 
them. The St i/dhu burst Into flames, the 
Lutsov' reeled out of lino and Sebeer again 
executed his manoeuvre, all ships turning 
together towards the VV at 7.17. By 
luik, a Ger. massed torpedo attack syn- 
chronised with this second turn away and 
forced Jilhcoe to alter course in the 
opposite direction — to tne R. The fleets 
Hrparatod and Schefr vanished into tho 
mist. Aboitive effort* were made by tho 
Brit, battlecruisers tu keep contact, but 
the mist was thickening, darkness was 
failing and the Brit, fleet, nt that time, 
hail never considered night action, or 
trained for it. Meanwliile, ttchoer brought 
his fleet round to a 3.E. course. His plan 
was simple : to go home as fast as ho could 
by the shortest route, i.e., via the Horns 
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Reef. Jell loo© Imagined he would go for 
the Em s and nought a favourable portion 
to renew the fight at daybreak. Destroyers 
were ordered to take station 5 m. astern 
of his line. 

At 10.30 the Fourth Gor. Scouting 
Group had a brush with the Second Light 
Cruiser Squadron on the starboard quar- 
ter of the Grand Fleet during which the 
Ger. cruiser Frauenlob was sunk. An 
hour later the High Seas Fleet crashed 
into the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla. Tip- 
perary and Broke were disabled ; the 
Spitfire collided with the battleship Nassau 
and the Sparrowhawk collided with the 
Injured Broke . The Gor. cruiser Elbmg 


whereas no such disasters had befallen the 
Germans, and, while Brit, gunuery wa» 
fully equal. If not superior to. the Ger., the 
quality of Ger. shell was undoubtedly 
superior. These defects in shell were only 
made good two years later. 

The casualties were : Brit, killed, 9049 ; 
wounded, 510 ; Ger. killed, 2545 , 
wounded 481. in addition to tho ships 
listed m the table below, the Osifriesland 
was struck by a mine but reached har- 
bour ; Seydhtz received about 21 hits 
(heavy shell) and was also hit by a torpedo 
fired by Petard. DerJJltngcr received 
some 1 7 hits. According to Ger. accounts 
Seydlitz was almost sinking and had to be 


List of Shtfs Sunk (as Published by both British and German 
Official Publications) 


Class cf Ship 


British 


German 


Name 


Battleships . 

— 

Battle Cruisers 

. Indefatigable 
In in ticible 
Queen Mary 

Cruisers 

. Black Ibrince 
Defence 
Warrior 

Light Cruisers 

. Tipperary 

Destroyer- 

. Ardent 
Fortune 
Nestor 

Nomad 

Shark 

Sparrowhawk 

Turbulent 


Tonnage 

Name 

j Tonnog 

— 

Punvmern 

1 13,200 

19,050 

Lutzow 

26.700 

17,530 

27,430 

13.750 

14.800 

13.750 

1,900 

Wiesbaden 

6,600 

Frauentob 

2,700 


Etbing 

4,400 


Rostock 

4,900 

930 

S 36 

650 

965 

Y 27 

650 

1,000 

V 29 

660 

1,000 

V 48 

‘ 1,160 

950 

YU 

570 

950 

1.000 

115,025 


61,180 


was rammed and disabled by a consort 
and tho Unstack was torpedoed. Shortly 
after midnight the heavy cruiser, Mark 
Prince, suddenly found herself within 
1600 yards of the Ger. buttle squadimi 
and was Instantly blow n to pieces. There 
were no survivors. At 1.45 the head of 
tho Ger line, now on tho port quarter of 
tho Grand Fhvt cut Into 3 Brit, desfrmcr 
flotillas. The last coutnct was at 2 10 
when the T vvcltl h Flotilla destroyed the 
cruiser Pam no rn and so nk a Ger. dost ro> or. 
That was the end of the fighting n ml , w hen 
dawn broke, there was no onomv in sight. 

Incredible though it may appear, Jel- 
licoe was totally unaware of the c\euts 
taking place during the night which 
indicated tho movements of the enemy. 
No ship tnado n single report to him The 
Brit, navy felt that only bad luck had 
robbed them of complete victory. Though 
full of faith in its lighting prowess there 
was, however, a loss of confidence in 
materiel. Three capital ships had blown 
up with practically no previous damage. 


beached. Koruy was struck by about a 
dozen licavr shells, and the Grosser Kur- 
furst by eight. 

See Ger. Official Hist. (A nrdsrc, Vol.v.): 
^ir J. Corbett, Xural Operations (Official 
Hist >, Vol. iii., 1923 ; Official Narrative 
of Jutland (II. M. Stationery Office). 1924 ; 
also Sir J. H Jclhcoo, The Grand Fleet . 
19l9 ; It. Schorr, Germany's High Sea 
l Uet in the H arid liar (trails.), 1920. 

Juvenal, or Denus Junius Juvenalis (c. 
A u. 00-c. 140), Komi, satirist,, was the son 
of a well-to-do ncedman of Aquinum. 
Ills personal hist, is almost a blank, but 
the following are likely conjectures. After 
receiving a liberal education ho devoted 
some time to the study of cloquem e. Late 
in life lie developed bis genius for satire 
and incurred the displeasure of the Em- 
peror Pom,' lan bj his contemptuous refer- 
ence in the seventh satire to Paris, the 
pantomime dancer and court minion. 
There are also substantial grounds for be- 
lieving that ho once commanded a Dal- 
matian cohort, that he sojourned in 
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Egypt, perhaps as an exile, and that he 
lived on to tho reign of Antoninus Pius 
(A.D. 138-161). His Satires, sixteen of 
which are extant were pub. under Trajan 
and Hadrian. .1. had learnt a lesson from 
Paris, and wisely husbanded his scathing 
portrait of the odious Domitian till after 
that emperor’s death. It is a brutal, often 
disgusting vi\ id picture that tho poet 
draws of tho vieions Rom. .society of his 
day. The third satiro, which is on 
Hogarthlan painting of the metropolis, 
appals the reader with the glare and 
variety of its colours, whilst tho sixth, 
which may well bo called the ' Legend of 
Rad Women,* displays to tho full tho 
grimness of the writer’s humour, the re- 
morselessness of his crude realism, and the 
sincerity of his spiritual revolt against the 
immoralities of the ago, ho that the truth 
of his own statement. * Facit iodignatio 
versum/ Is obvious. Like Swift, J. often 
descends to tilth and indecency, and it 
must ho confessed ho was far too prone to 
verbal luxuriauce and gaudy rhetoric. Yet 
at Ins best ho writes with a stjle as 
vigorous and trenchant as Tacitus, and 
his verses are replete no less with the 
learning of a patient scholar than the 
worldly knowledge and wisdom of an and. 
Machiavelli. The first nine satires are at 
the same time the tinost and most viru- 
lent. His other poems reveal greater for- 
bearance, loftier sentiment, but also a 
fa lllng-oll in power. Among the best 
known annotated eds. are the Fr. cd. l>y 
N. L. Aeliamtre (IS 10), K. F. Heinrich 
(1839) and A. J. Maelcano’s ( Juvenal and 
Perrins), 1857. 

Juvenile Offenders. Tho policy of tho 
modern criminal law of England is to 
remove J. O. as far os possible from the 
contaminating influence of adult criminals 
and the atmosphere of the police or other 
ordinary criminal courts. With this 
object the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1932, re-enactuig and amending the 
Children Act, 1908, provides for ‘ juvenile 
courts’ to hear charges against J. (). 
(persons under seventeen years of age). 
A juvenile court must sit in a different 
building or room from an ordinary court, 
or. If in tho samo place, then on different 
days. A court of summary jurisdiction 
( Q.v. ), before whom a child is charged with 
an indictable offence, other than homicide, 
may deal with the ease summarily, by fine 
np to forth shillings and, in the ease of a 
male, private whipping with six strokes of 
the birch rod administered In the presence 
of a police officer and. If he wishes, of his 


parent. Any Court whloh convicts a 
J. O. of an offence punishable, if com- 
mitted by an adult, with imprisonment, 
may order him to ho sent to an ‘ approved 
school,* or committed to tho care of any 
tit person or under the supervision of a 
probation officer. These various alterna- 
tives are also open to a juvenile court in 
tho ease of a J. (). who is proved by n con- 
stable or local authority to be bevond 
control ; but where tho constable or loenl 
authority acts, the court may order the 
parent to enter into a recognisance to 
exercise proper care. Any court mav r< - 
rmt a J. O. to a juvenile court and there is 
uo appeal from the remission. Sentence of 
death may neither be pronounced nor re- 
corded against any person under eighteen 
years of age. It is a conclusive legnl pre- 
sumption that no child under the age of 
eight is guilty of any offence. 

In no country in tho world has the 
question of J. O. caused more study and 
discussion than in the U.S.A. This has 
been due in part to tho attention centred 
on it by the persistent efforts of Judge 
Ron Lindsev of Denver {q.v ). and in part 
to tie* psychiatric clinics. The < onvietiou 
has steadilv grown in tho l T S.A. that 
juvenile criminals are more the result of 
evil environment and upbringing than of 
heredity. For this reason sp» ei.il iu\ enilo 
courts have been set up in most of the 
lug cities, and tho offender-* arc sent to 
reform schools and institutions. While 
under a certain measure of restraint, the 
inmates, mostly tinder sixteen years of 
age, aro taught self-help and tho straight 
path, and aro mainly released after two or 
three years at tho most. An attempt is 
made to teach them some trade by whu h 
they can earn on honest living, and ofti n 
they aro compelled for a time to report to 
an officer of the juvenile court. See a/so 
Criminal Law — Criminal Justice -let, 
1948. 

Juventius, Celsus, see Cklsits. 

Juverna, see Hirkrma. 

Juxon, William (1. >82- 1663), archbishop 
of Canterbury, was educated at Oxford. 
In 1609 ho became \!our of fc*t. Oih\>’, 
Oxford, and about 1614 rector of Somer- 
ton. Among tho other appoint inents that 
he held were those ot president of St. 
John’s College (1621), vice -chancel lor 
(1620), dean of Worcester, bishop of 
Loudon, and Lord High Treasurer. He 
was a staunch adherent of Charles I., aftei 
whoso death he was deposed from office. 
On tho accession of Charles II., however, 
lie was made archbishop of Canterbury. 
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K, the eleventh letter of our alphabet, is 
a back voiceless stop or guttural tenuis, 
produced by ft closure between the back 
Hurffice of the tongue and the velum. The* 
original N. Semitic kaph was written V or 
7. The (Jk. kappa was originally written 
>i. >1 (like tho Semitic alphabets, the earli- 
est (}k. alphabet was written from right to 
leit). The tiles, had two signs for the k- 
sound, the K and the Q. The Etruscans, 
who took over the Gk. alphabet, did not 
know the distinction between o and k, em- 
ployed the Ok. a amnia (which they wrote 
D, i.e. tho reversed C: also they wrote? 
from right to left), both for q and k : they 
taut, therefore, three signs for the sound 
k, i.e. O ( — C), used only befoie e ami i, 
K, used l>efore a, and Q, employed before 
u (they had no n . The Lat. alphabet. de- 
rived from the Etruscan, adopled ull the 
tlm*4* letters (C, K, Q), with their phonetic 
values, hut in time it dropped the K (it 
was retained, however, in cl few well- 
known or oflleial words. such as halendir), 
and retained tho sign Q for tho Ar-sound 
followed by u. In lftte Lat. MRS. /.- win 
Bomet lines employed to represent the hard 
sound of r before palatal vowels, e , ?» v. 
K doc-» not o< cur in O.K., but In earlv 
Middle Mug. MSS8. it is used as a valiant of 
Middle Kmr. e had the hard sound of k 
before e, i. where these wen* originally 
guti mill vowels. After the Norman (’on- 
quest words of Fr. origin came in use in 
which c had t he soft sound oi a before t, i. 
For the sako of cleariu*ss the words of 
native origin were written with a k; (f. 
O.E. cyan, cyning. Mod.K. kin, kinq , 
and Fr. riff, Mod.K. city. In O.M. 

had the hard guttural sound initially 
before consonants. In Middle Eng. c wih 
written as fc before n and became silent, 
e.y. O.E. enilit, Mod.E. knight. In Mod.K. 
there are many words of Noandimm.m 
origin with iuitfal k. r.y. key, kilt , kirk. 
and many foreign words havo been intro- 
duced, e.q. koran, kangaroo. 

Kaaba, or Ka'aba (Arabic, 'chamber*), 
floored shrine in the Great Mosque at 
Mecca. It stands at the centre* nt tho 
court, i« 38 ft. high, 40 It. long, and 3ti ft. 
wide. Its peculiar sanctity is due to 1 ho 
Block Stone, which N tlxed in the N.F. 
angle. This stone, which is oval in shape, 
and from 0 to 7 In. in diameter, was 
venerated In Arabia oven before the time 
of Mohammed , and it is kissed by every 
Muslim making the pilgrimage. The 
present K„ built, in 102(5, reproduces the 
primitive idol temple venerated in Mo- 
hammed's day. Mohammed declared that 
tho angel Gabriel gave the stone to 
Abraham. The K. Is covered with a cloth 
of black brocade, replaced annually. 

Kaapland, see Capk of Good HorE 
Puovince. 


Kaarta, diflt. of Fr. W. Africa, on the 
r. b. of tho It. Senegal, with rice, maize, 
and ground-nut cultivation. Cap. Nioro. 
Pop. about 400,000. 

Kabardin, autonomous republic of the 
R.S.F.H.R. in tho N. Caucasus. Cap. 
Nalchik. 

Kabba, former prov. of N. Nigeria, now’ 
part, of tho prov. of llorin. It lies on the 
r. 1». of the Niger, tind covers an area of 
7800 sq. m. It is fertile and well culti- 
vated, and good crops of tobacco, indigo, 
wheal, and cotton are obtained. Other 
products arc rubber, shea, and palm oil. 
The chief tns. arc Lokoju (ceded to the 
Bril, in 1841), and Kabbu, a Brit, military 
station. 

Kabbala. si »* Ovbuala. 

Kabinda, s te Caiiixim. 

Kabul, eit> , cap. of Afghanistan, on the 
K. H., 80 in. N'.N.E. of Ghuisni, «it the foot 
of tin* Takhi -l-Sluiii Hills, and also tho 
name of n him.mu prov. of Afghanistan. It 
K ot great antiquity, and was fnnncrlv 
walled. It is an ain’t., largely nmd-built 
city, but is piogres-ing. Tin* K. Univ. 
was e-tab. in 1032; but onl\ a medical 
faculty exist 4 ’ It is memorable in modern 
lust, for the massacres of the Brit, and 
its capture by Gen. Robert-. It is well 
situated, has a « plead ni water supply, and 
I - noted for its fruit. The high court of K. 
i-. the supremo judicial authority of Af- 
ghanistan. situated at the junction of 
se\ . central Asiatic trade ronton, its com- 
merce is extensile, especially in carpets, 
earners hair, cloths, and all kinds of skins. 
There are gov. fact orlop workshops 
designed puitly tor public fu ‘■ruction in 
mechanical appliances. Pop **'stimaU'd) 

l . 0,0 Oti. See Rositn Forbe*- Forbidden 
Fond -Kabul to Samarkand, 1037; and 
Maud Diver. Kabul to Kandahar. 1935. 

Kabul River, rises in tl.o Hindu -Kush, 
flows M. through Kabul Hiid Jalalabad, 
and joins tho Indus at Attock. It is 270 

m. long. 

Kabushan, nee KroiiAN. 

Kabylos, name given to a collection of 
t lilies of N. Africa, chiefly in Algeria, and 
whoso members are of the Berber race. 
The men frequently serve ar> Fr. soldiers, 
the famous Zouave regiments taking their 
name from the most common dialect of the 
K . See also B eh nr. ns. 

Kach, see Cutoh. 

Kadesh, name of ^ov. places in Palestine, 
and signifies consecrated. K. or K, 
Barnca was the resting-place of the Israel- 
ites befot** entering the Holy Land, and 
was the scene of tho people's demand for 
water, whence it derived its new name, 
Meribah K. It is named In the story 
of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 7; Kn 
‘spring of judgment,* id. zvi. 14). Here 
Korali (q.v.) headed the revolt against 
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Moses; Miriam d. here; and the water 
whioli had failed was miraculously re- 
stored (Num. xvi.. xx.). Ain QadiR, 
about 50 m. S. of Boersheba, seems to meet 
all the requirements* of the narrative and 
must alwavs have been a centre of meeting 
for the tilbes wandering over the wide 
wilderness. Some have Identified it with 
Petra, the ruins of which llo in a groat 
hollow among the oiifts of Edoin at the 
base of Jebol flarun, about 50 m S. of the 
Dead Sea. Mention is also made of two 
places called K. in l Chron. vi. 72, 70. Olio 
was the K. 4 mit of the tribe of IssAoliar/ 
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whilst the other was tho K. Mn Gali- 
lee, out of the tribe of Napthall.' K. (or 
Qedesh) i ^ also the name of an anet . city 
on the Orontes in Syria, scene of the battle 
between the Ifheta (or Khita) and Ramoses 
fl. of Egypt See further under Hiititls. 

Kadi, sec (hm. 

Kadijah, wealthy widow and wife of the 
prophet, Mohammed, who had been her 
steward and fa« totuim. and was tw*enty- 
flve years of age when he married her, she 
being forty. Slie is said to have been tho 
first person to express her belief in his 
prophetic mission. 

Kadikeui, see Cjialcrdon. 

Kadina, tn. of s. Australia, on the 
Yorke Peninsula, Hi m. from Adelaide. 
The discovery of copper in the (list, gave 
birth to the to. but the mines were closed 
in 1923. It is tho centre of a rich wheat- 
growing dist It has a high school and 
technical school. Thero are also a race- 
course and a trotting track. Pop. 5000. 


Kadur, dist. of Mysore State, S. India. 
Area 2700 sq. m. Pop. 350,000. 

Kadzand, see C\dzant>. 

Kaempfer, Engelbreoht, see Kami** er, 

ENG! ELBERT. 

Kaffa, trib. state in the Galla country, 
forming part of Abyssinia. It consist s of 
a large plateau, and ir partly dr-nnod bv 
tho U. Omo. It is regarded us the native 
homo of tho eoifee plant, which grows 
there abundantly . 

Kalfirs. Tho K. and engnato tribes are 
a bold, warlike people spread over a con- 
siderable pait of S. Africa between Dclu- 
goa Iiav and Cope of Good Hope, hut more 
c*peaall> the E. part ol the prov. The 
Arabic word kafir signifies unbeliever, 
and the name was applied to them by tho 
Muslims, because they would not be con- 
verted to Islam. Ethnically the K. proper 
are a Bantu tribe quite distinct from the 
negroid type, being a raco of a much higher 
order of intelligence; but they have, is 
pcclnlly farther N„ become much inlet - 
mingled with tho Negroes. Historically 
the K.. before the oec opntiou of their tors 
by tli * Brit. adialni'ttalion, were by no 
means a raco of untutored savagi s, of no 
pohtnnl pretensions, but could boast in 
nun wa bio distinct national dynasties 
which h.ive given then mum > to the 
vanous tubes reputed to have descended 
from tin* real or rpotmnmis ancestry of 
Zuide, at or about the cud of the fifteenth 
century. Tho K. formerly did not ev mee 
any particular fondness fur cither pastoral 
or agric. pursuits, but have now tor years 
been notable for their large herds of cattle. 
The Bcchuunu breed of cattle are commer- 
cially valuable, and are remarkable for 
horns of a tremendous span, which rnado 
them formidable* a^pmals for purposes of 
war. The ter. occupied by the If. is 
nfli< tally designated the Transkelan tors. 
The Traiwkei is bounded on the N.W. 
by the Drakenberg and Storrabcrg Mts., 
n the E. br the Utnzimkulu It. and Bomi- 
oland. on the N.E. by Nalal, and on the 
S. by Cape of Good Hope; anti «dnco 1894, 
when Bondolaml was incorporated, has 
been divided for administrative purposes 
into Cnqualand E., Tcmbuland, Trans- 
kei, and Pondoland. 

Both tho Eng. anel tho Dutch colonists 
in S. Africa ha v e cause to know the warlike 
qualities of the K. In tlic procesn of 
colonisation the Europeans and natives 
necessarily < amo into frequent collision. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
it was agreed between tlie K. and the 
colonists that the Great Eish It. should 
form the boundary between their respec- 
tive ters.; but for over forty years tho K. 
were constantly breaking over the border 
and surprising the colonist*. Col. (after- 
wards Sir Harry) Smith gamed a decisive 
victory after reaching Grahams town In 
1835; but tiie vacillating policy of the 
home gov. towards tho If. opened the way 
to fresh outbreaks, and in 1852 Sir Harry 
Smith again brought succegs to the Brit, 
arms, storming tho Ainatola Mts. with but 
scanty forces. Peace reigned for a quarter 
of a century, when the hereditary enmity 
between the different Kaffir tribes them- 
selves necessitated further repressive 
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measures. Tho last Kaffir war broke out 
in 1877. It Is only within recent years 
that tho extensive ter. comprising the 
Zulus, Bantus, Hottentots, Swazis, and 
Pondos can bo said to have enjoyed a 
measure of peace of any pormanent 
promise. Most of tho 4 Kaffirs * (and Zulus) 
were ultimately assigned land In reserves 
and locations, where to some extent they 
retained their tribal organisation, but this 
has not solved the problem created by 
their entry os wage-earners Into European 
agriculture and industry. The differen- 
tial legislation which regulates tho position 
of tho nativo In his relations with tho 
European community covers nearly every 
aspect of Rocial and economic life. The 
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Representation of Nat Bos Act, 1936, dis- 
franchised all natives of tho Union of S. 
Africa, and provided for their direct repre- 
sentation in the Senate and for the cstab. 
of a Natives Representative Council. See 
also Kaffraria. See F. Fleming, Kaff- 
raria and its 1 "habitants, 1853; G. McCall 
Theal, History of South Africa, 1887-91; 
K J. du Toit, Rhodesia Past and Present, 
1897; W. U. Brown, On the South African 
Frontier , 1899; H. Rogers, A afire Ad‘ 
ministration in the t T nnm of South Africa, 
1933; E. 11. Brookes, The Colour Problem 
of South Africa , 1934, and History of 
Native Policy m South Africa , 1927 ; Lord 
Ilailey, An African Surrey, 1938; and 
S. W. Silver, Handbook of South Africa , 


1875. 

Kaffraria is a term Loosely applied to the 
whole of the regions occupied by the var- 
ious K. tribes, but it is better to confine 
it to Brit. K. and K. proper, though even 
these latter names are last becoming ob- 
solete. Brit. K., which is now known as 
the Ciskei, And K. proper extend, the 
former from the Keinkama R. to the Croat 


Kei R., the latter from the Oreat Kci to 
Natal. Embracing an area of some 
22,000 sq, m. f they comprise an extremely 


fertile region, lying near the coast, abun- 
dant in forests, rivs., and mts. Grain and 
cattle are produced. Native pop. about 
8 1 7 ,000. Brit. K. became a separate prov. 
in 1 847, after the Kaffir war; in 1865 it was 
incorporated into Cape Colony. In 1873 
tho Scottish Episcopal Church founded in 
K. the diocese of tho Independent (K.) St. 
John's. K. propor Is composed of the 
native tors, of Transkei, Tembuland, Pon- 
dnland, and Griqualand E. See also 
K.AFFTRS 

Kafka,* Franz (1883-1924), Austrian 
novelist, b, in Prague on July 3 of Jewish 
parents. Ifis youth and indeed his wholo 
life were overshadowed by the dominant 
personality of his father. The conflict 
with authority, and at the name time tho 
urge to placate authority and receive its 
recognit iou, found expression in his work as 
a novelist. His best novels, Uer Protest 
(1925, Eng. tranR. The Trial , 1937): Das 
Schloss (1926, Eng. trails. The Castle , 
1930); and Amerika (1927, Eng. trans. 
Amcr\en % 1933), are npiritual autobio- 
graphy, port laying in allegory borrowed 
lUoni dmim, and bordering on nightmare, 
tho isolation of tin* human soul in its at- 
tempt to come to terms with a world regu- 
lated by laws lie cnnuMt understand. These 
three novels were unfinished at the time of 
his death. Comparatively little was pub. 
during his lifetime, it may l»e suggested 
that K., a student of psycho -analyRls de- 
liberately constructed his novels upon the 
framework of psycho -analytical theory 
consciously employing tho svmbols and 
imitat fng tho processes of the unconscious 
os brought to light by Freud. After tak- 
ing his doctorate in jurisprudence at the 
Ger. univ. of Prague in 1906, he became a 
gov. dork in the Workers' Accident In- 
surance Institute. Writing he regarded 
as a sacred vocation, a ‘form of prayer/ 
His first pub. work (1913) was a collection 
of short stones, Bctrachtuny (‘Observa- 
tion’). Der 1 Inzer (‘The Stoker*), after- 
wards the first chapter of Amerika, and 
Das Urteil (‘The Sentence *) appeared In 
periodicals the same year, ami were pub. 
hi Leipzig in 1916. The following year 
tuberculosis developed, but it was not 
until tbe lost year of his life, in 1924, that 
he went into the sanatorium at Klerling, 
where he d. Die Verwandluny (Eng. 
trans. The Metamorphosis, 1937) was pub. 
bcfoio Ills death, and also 2 vote. of short 
stories. A posthumous collection of 
stories, Bt ini Baa (ter chi nesischen Alaucr 
(Eng. trans. The Great 1 VaU of China and 
other Pieces , 1933) was pub. in 1981. His 
reputation was also iucreased by the mis- 
cellaneous writing*, letters, and journals, 
collected and pul>. by his friend. Max 
Brod, in 6 vols., (nsammelte Schnflen 
( 1 935-37 ). K.'s w ork showed throughout 
the influence of Jewish folklore and theo- 
logical writing. In his later years he 
entered into tho life and work of the Ber- 
lin J ewisli People’s Home. To this period 
(1923) belongs bis close friendship with 
Bora Dlamant, the daughter of a Polish 
Jewish family, who was studying Bob. in 
Berlin. She remained with him during 
the last year of his life. K/s Diaries have 
been ed. by Max Brod, and trans. into 
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Eng. (vol. i. ( 1018, vol. ti.. 1049). See 
also life by Brod (trans, 1937); II. Tauber, 
Franz Kafka , an Interpretation of his 
Works (trims. 1048); and C. N eider, Kafka : 
His Mind ami Art . 1049. 

Kagoshima: 1. Prov. of Japan in 
Kiushiu Is.; pop. 1,591,400. 2. Cap. of 

K. prov., on a bay in S. of lviusliiu Is., 90 
m. S.S.lfi. of Nagasaki. It lias a harbour 
and lighthouse, niauufs. pottery in imita- 
tion of ‘old Satsuma* ware, cottons, silk, 
glass, anus, and cigarettes. It. was bom- 
bardtd by the Brit. in 1803, and headed 
the SatbUina rebellion in 1877. Pop. 
181.700 

Kale lour, or Kaiteeur, Falls, cataract of 
Potaro H. t a trib. of Hsscquibo It. in Brit. 
Guiana. The riv. falls nearly 600 ft. See 
further under EsskqituO. 

Kaifeng, K’aifTeng, Kaifung, or Khai- 
fong ^formerly Pienliaug), cap. of Honan 
prov., central China, 10 m. from the Yel- 
low R. It was the cap. of the Sung 
dynasty (i.n. 900-1279), and of the em- 
pire (1280-1105) as ‘Tung-king.* It has 
possessed a Jewish colony since 1183. 
Chuchonehen, near by, is one of the chief 
Chinese marts. Pop. 450,000. 

Kailas, spur of the Himalayas, W. 
Tibet (22,000 ft. high), the sacred ‘Para- 
dise* or ‘Olympus* of the Hindus. It is 
between the N. chain of the IliinnU.vus 
and tho Gangri Mts., N.\\\ ot Lake Maua- 
«arowar. The Indus, Sutlej, and Hrah- 
maputra rivs. rise from it. 

Kaillin, err C.vif.LlN'. 

Kails, see Skittlim. 

Kailyard School, name given to the 
Scottish writers of sentimental stories of 
humble, and parti* lilaxly peasant life, told 
largely in dialect. The namo was origin- 
ally applied by J. II. Millar in reference to 
the song t'h^rr grows a bon n y nrur bush 
in our ktuh/ard. In this category are 
generally included J. M. Barrie — for his 
Avid Lirht Idylls (1888) — and especially 
the novels of ‘Ian Maclarcn* (John Wat- 
son) and S. R. Crockett. Tho 1C. S. wnji 
short-lived, and it is generally agreed that 
this somewhat mawkish school of fiction 
recoiv ed its death-blow from George Doug- 
las Brown’s The House with the (Jrtcn 
Shutters (1901). For this book, if it set no 
fashion, certainly had a great in/hicnee 
among younger writers, and even in 
America, tho home of sentimentality. 
When Andrew Lang asked Brown why lie 
did not hliow the better side of Scottish 
peasant life tho answer was ‘The other 
fellow did that*- -the ‘other fellow’ being 
lan Maelaren, author of The Bonnie Brier 
Bush. It was not, however, to correct 
Maclaren's picture of Scotland that 
Brown wrote his novel; it was to complete 
It; for Brown held that Maclaren’s picture 
of peasant life was partial and untruo to 
Ufe in that it gave no hint of the malig- 
nanoy, the hard drinking, and the coarso 
language that were as much in evidence in 
Scotland at the time as the undoubted 
piety and nobility of character there. 

Kain, or Qain: 1. Sub-pro v. in E. Persia 
(Iran), in tho prov. of Khorosan, an agrlc. 
dlst. The chief products are carpets, 
skins, almonds, spices, silk, and opium. 
Cap. Birjand. Pop. about 200,000. 2. 
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Tn. in above prov., 60 m. N. of Birjand, 
was formerly important as a fortified 
stronghold. Pop. 5000. 

Kainite, deliquescent crystalline sub- 
stance whose formula is KCl-MgSCVSlIgO. 
It Is found in tho deposits at Stnssfurt 
(( iermany) togotlior with many other salts 
which owe their origin to the drying lip of 
an inland sea, or salt-water lake. Another 
locality is Kalusz on tho E. Carpathians. 
K. Is used as a fertiliser, and as a source for 
the preparation of magnesium and potas- 
sium compounds, though it is of less impor- 
tance than cnmallitc. KCl.MgCl* filf-J), 
also found in tho rftassfurt deposits. 

Kainsk, tn. m the Novosibirsk region of 
tho R.S.F.S.H., on tho Trans-Siberian 
Hailway, N.W. of Omsk. Centre of a 
cattle-roaring and agric. area. 

Kaira, or Kheda, tn. 20 m. S.W. of \h- 
medabad. in Bombay, India. It U .it 
least as old as tho fifth century a.d. 1 *op. 
7100. Rice, cotton, and millet grow in 
plenty in tho fertile dlst. of K., which is 
watered by the Maid in tho S., and the 
Saharmuti in tho W. Area 1600 sq. m. 
Pop. 091,700. 

Kairouan, or Kairwan (Qairwan), city of 
Tunis, 30 in. S.W. of Susa, is an and. holy 
place frequented by Moslem pilgrims. It 
has a citadel and numerous mosques. It 
was taken by the Fr. In 1881. The eur.i van 
trade Is considerable; Hie chief article, of 
commerce are carpet'-, mojocco-leatlior 
goods, and copper wares. Pop, 22,900 
(chiefly Arabs). See G. Mnrcais. Vu puled 
plafonds de la grande niosqm dr Rumman, 
1925. 

Kaisarieh, or Kayseri: 1. Tn. in tho 
vilayet of tho same name in Asiatic Tur- 
key, situated 1G0 m. S.K. of A nkara. Pop. 
about 40,000. Z. Palestine (Kais&rlehl, 
see C.T?s\ni;A. 

Kaisar-i-Hind, *Cn*sar of India*; title 
applied to Gueen Victoria, and subsequent 
Brit. Tiionnrchs as emperors of India. 

Kaiser (Lab. Cipsnr), name given to tho 
emperors of the old Holy Born. Empire, 
and of Die rulers of the Gcr. nml Austro- 
Hungnrion empires before the First World 
War 0911). 

Kaiser, Georg (1878-1945), Gcr. drama- 
tist, b. at Magdeburg, and educated at tho 
gymnasium there. Began to earn hi s 
living at Buenos Aires in an electrical 
undertaking, hut ill health compelled his 
return to Germany. His curliest dramatic 
pieces wcip fanes, but he soon found his 
true bent lay in hotIoih plays turning on 
social problems. He is recognised a* a 
disciple of the Expressionist school, deal- 
ing with tj pes and making much use of 
allegory. 1 1 is work shows the influence of 
Wedekind. Plays: Itcklor Kleist (1905); 
Die fudische Wittwe (1911): Koenig Hahn - 
rei (1913); Von Morgen Ins M itternarht 
(1916, an exprcssionisfclo drama on tho 
theme of The Bake's Progress or an old 
morality plav, Eng. trans. 1920); DieSor- 
ina (1917); Die Versmhvng (1917); Gas (2 
parts, 19 L8, 1920), one of tho best known 
expressionist plays, illustrating the domi- 
nation of man by machines of his own de- 
vising, a subject also treated In Capok's 
R,U.R. (Eng. trans. 1924); Der Brand im 
Opernhaus (1918); Holle, Weg, Krde (1919); 
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Kuropa (1919); Die Fluc/U nach Venedig 
(1923); Kolportage (1924); Nebe Konstan • 
tin Strobel (1925); Papiermuhle (1920); 
Zweirnal Oliver (1927); Ihe Lederkopfc 

B ; Oktobertag (1928); Uellseherei 
; Eh i st gtnuq (1932); Tier SoUiat 
Tanaka (1940); mid Zweirnal Amphitryon. 
(1943). See study by 1J. Diebold. 1924. 

Kaiser, Henry John (6. 1882), Amor, 
shipbuilder and general contractor, b. at 
Sprout Brook, Now York; sou of a Ger. 
immigrant. At thirteen he walked the 
streets of Utica seeking work. At sixteen 
ho was cosh boy In a dept, store; then a 
shipping clerk and, later, clerk in a hard- 
ware company ; then a gravel and cement 
dealer. By 1914 he had his own company 
with a large contract for road paving 
in Brit. Columbia. Two years later the 
company had million-doller contracts in 
Washington and California. He was spon- 
sor to the building of the Boulder and 
Bonneville dams, and also to tho Grand 
Coulee dam, tho Vancouver drydnok. 
Long Beach and Los Angeles breakwater, 
and Gravs Harbor jetties, Washington. 
Also created industrial operations all his 
own, of which tho most important is the 
Perinunento Cement Company, San Fran- 
cisco. But his c j*Mtnnding achievement 
was in shipbuilding during tho Second 
World War at his yards in Richmond. 
During tlio war the peak of employment 
there wa» 91,000 men. Ho built mostly 
Liberties and Victories, to an aggregate 
tonnage of 7,000,000, or 20 per cent of the 
entire Ainer. production of merchant ship- 
ping. Also turned out combat ships, in- 
cluding small aircraft carriers. After the 
war be added to his enterprises the nmnuf. 
of motor cars. 

Kaiserslautern, tn. of the Bavarian 
Palatinate, now included in JaliuI Rhine- 
land- Palatinate, Germany. It is noted 
as an important centre for the production 
of cotton yarn, sewing machines, boiler-% 
ami shoes. The tn also possesses railway 
shops and Iron works. Its castle, which 
was built during tho twelfth century by 
Frederick Barharossa, was destroyed 
during the eighteenth century. Pop. 
62,600. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, Schleswig- 
Holstein, extends from the Elbe aboye 
Brunsbultcl to the Baltic at Holtcnau 
above Kiel. It is 61 m. long, and 29 ft. 
deop, Tho construction was first begun 
In 1887, and the canal was Urst opened for 
traffic In June 1 895. Its coustruction was 
only completed iu July 1914. In the 
First World War tho naval mutiny at Kiel 
was tho precursor of Germany's downfall. 
After the war the canal was International- 
ised. The merchant vessels passing 
through tho canal have aggregated over 
21,600,000 net tonnage. See also Kiel. 

Kaiser Wilhelms Land, former Ger. 
protectorate In tho N. of New Guinea. It 
was occupied by the Australians In Sept. 
1914, and In 1920 was assigned to Aus- 
tralia by mandate of the League of 
Nations. It Is known now as N.E. New 
Guinea (o. i».). 

Kaithal, or Kythal. tn. 46 m. S.W. of 
Ambala, in the Karniu dlst. of the E. Pun- 
jab, India. Cattle, corn, and blankets are 


the chief articles of commerce, but salt- 
petre and cotton are also manufactured. 
There are sev. thirteenth -century Muslim 
tombs. Pop. 12,900. 

Kaka, Maori name for a New Zealand 

C arrot, the Nestor meridinnalis. It is light- 
rown, variegated with grey on the crown 
and dark red beneath. The name, like 
cockatoo, is imitative. The kakapo, also a 
Now Zealand parrot (Strigops habrtyptilus), 
has green plumage mixed with yellow ami 
brown, and a disk of feathers round its 
eyes, w hence its popular name, owl parrot. 
It cannot fly, its wings being used only for 
balance. 

Kakaterro Tree, see under Dacrydium. 
Kalaf&t, see Calafatu. 

Kalahari, tract of country in S. Africa, 
between the Zambesi and Orange Rs. t is 
often called the K. desert, although true 
dcsoit conditions do not prevail, for many 
parts are ot times covered with grass and 
scrub, which provide cover for game. It 
consists of bandy plateaux, containing 
‘salt pans,' probably remnants of inland 
lakes now dried up. Tliero Is a very slight 
rainfall, and all tho rlvs. ore periodic, ex- 
ceptiug the Okavangro, flowing Into Lake 
Ngami. It Is believed that good water 
could be obtained by well-»lnkmg in many 
parts, and that K. would then provide 
2d 000 sq. m. of fine ranching country. 
Prof. E. H. L. Schwartz in 1918 formu- 
lated a scheme for restoring the lak**s of 
tho K., and so ending the country’s 
drought problem. He claimed (and he 
claimed, too, that Livingstone was of his 
opinion) that these lakes had been drained 
nwav by the Zambesi, but that h> an ex- 
penditure (variously estimated up to 
C'). 000, 000) the water could be diverted 
into them again, and not only would the 
danger of an encroaching desert on S. 
Africa bo avoided, but the very existence 
of the lakes would cause such a rainfall as 
to relieve the union ol its periodic danger 
of drought. But in 1945 Mr. Conroy, 
minister of lands and irrigation, and & 
party of members of Parliament repre- 
senting all parties, toured the L area, and 
subsequently issued a report t » the effect 
that neither was the Scbw-aitA scheme 
piaetioublo nor would it produce the re- 
sults envisaged by its author. Living- 
stone, Charles John Audcrsson, Chapman, 
and Baines were the prin. explorers of the 
K. a century ago. The Inhab., Bushmen 
and Bakalahuri, live chiefly by hunting 
and number about ^>0,000. See G. A. 
Farinl, Through the Kalahari Desert , 1886; 
h. Passargc, Die Kalahari. 1907; \V. J. 
Makln, Across the Kalahari Desert , 1929; 
and P. T. Etherton, Across the Great 
Deserts , 1948. 

Kal&mata, or Kalamee, cap. of the nemos 
of Me8senia, in Grcoce, has been on more 
than one occasion the scene of political 
disturbances. It was sacked by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1825. Tho dist. is very fertile. 
Pop. 28,900 

Kalamazoo, city iu the co. of K., Michi- 

r , U.S.A., 144 m. W, of Detroit, on tho 
R. and four railroads. Celery and 
peppermint ore grown in the neighbour- 
hood, and paper is manufactured. Pop. 
54,100. 
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Kalat, Khelat, or Kelat, state of Baluc hi* 
stan, formerly a semi independent state 
under the su/craintv of Kabul and now in 
a tribal i onfc deration of partially inde 
pendent chufs, of whom tlu khan (or 
wall) of K is the head Im hides also 
Makrnn and Kharan K his an area of 
54 ,2 10 sq III and a pop (1911) ot 2 >3 000 
(mostly Moslem) lht chief tn is Quetta 
(gt» ) whwhhftsapop ofb4,0<)0 lhecop 
is Kalnt, situated on tlie summit of a hill 
6600 ft m altitude It is a walled md 
fortified tn, md the residence ot the 
khan Pop lo 000 

Kale, see Ihn i < oj u 

Kaledin, Paul (lSbl-1918) hetman of 
the Don Costae ks, and a famous Rent ral m 
the Hist World Wai Less rtbouucful 
than Kornilov, he ww not in agreement 
with the litter or with the othei deli imtes 
to the 1 xtraoulinarv National Congitss, 
Aug 1917, on the yital questions of tbo 
reform of the army and tho restoration 
of discipline Later in tne disintegration 
of the empire into small rt publics, he be- 
came first president aud Prune Minister 
of the anti Bolshevist republic of the Don 
Cossacks The Bolshevists, however soon 
fnuuiphed m this region, and after his 
defeat at Soroche rhask he lost all faith in 
his Cossacks and shot hlmsdlf ( 1> e b 1918) 

Kaleidoscope (Ok *a\os, beautiful, 
S&os form, skouk i to see) optfr <1 in- 
strument invented bv sir David Hi ew stir 
in 181 7 It c onsets of a tube about a foot 
long, along tho whole length of which ex- 
tend two iiiurms or rebooting glass plates 
placed at an angle of 60° One end of tho 
tube is closi d with a metal plate having a 
small hole or eve gla«s w hlist the other 
end is close d with two glasses sr pa rated by 
a number of small fragments of colourod 
glass On tinning tho tube inund its axis 
various gay pittcins appear successively 
before tho vision # 

Kale-i-Sultanieh, or Chanak-Kale, forti- 
fied seaport of Asiatic Turkey on tho 
Dardanelles 20 in bW of Gallipoli It 
is noted for tho mujiuf of potti i\ In the 
Dardanelles campaign of 19 lo it vs os un 
successfully attacked by the Allies Pop 
15,000 

Kalendar, set Calendar. 

Kalends, set (’ M t \ds 

Kalevala, or Kalewala, national epic of 
the primeval 1 mulsh nice, which was 
probable < omposod at dlfforent times by 
various 1 ards The scattc red songs were 
first colli t cd into a written form bv I)r 
Topcllus in 1 >22 which cd was followed 
by tho more complete and flystomatu one 
of Dr I* Irfuinrot in 1811 Tho poem 
relates the storv of Wftinkmoinen liman 
nen, and 1 < nmmikamcn the tluco sons 
of Kalewa (iinlind), and deals entirely 
with the anct mvthologv and folklore of 
the early 1 um-j Longfellow borrowed 
its metre ar 1 some of its r hamettra and 
incidents for his Soup of Hiauatha & re 
£ng trails. by W B, Kirby (Everyman's 
Library) 

Kalgan, or Changkfakou, tn in the prov 
of Chahar, Inner Mongolia, China It is 
situated near the Great Wall, and lies 
about 120 m. N.W of Peiping It occu- 
pies an important position commercially, 
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as it tics at the foot of a pass on tho route 
from Peiping to Siberia, and ih tho centre 
of tho lea liado between tho two Pop 
(estimated ) 30 000 

Kalgoorlie, tn and dint of W Aub 
train* fnrmerlv Hannans Gold was 
flrd miuf d 1 hi i< m I 89 j, nnd it Is now the 
gi ca test gold producing dist of the con- 
tim nt produi Mon m 194b exceeding 
ki (lOO 000 in valuo It It ih an and <li- 
uiite but the tn hi-* modem annuities 
and his a wutci supt lv pumped 400 ri 
from the. cofwt k is a junction for the 
tiausointmontal lim to S Australia Pop 
(tn ) 1 2 000 

Kdlguev, Koiouisv 



KAIJ, SIVA’S CONSOUT 
(I lcrce m imicst itic n ) 


Kfib (blwk) in Hindu mythology, the 
goddess of death and destruction and the 
wife of siva sht is repicsenltd as black, 
with four arms anil blood htaiued face, 
hicflst and pilms 

Kalidasa, (riehr at i d dram Hist and poet 
of India N itiveti edition place h him in the 
first centui v fi < , but It is more probable 
that he In cd in tho thud century ad He 
wioto I brio pla>H 'mountain (Tho Lost 
Ring tnns by Sir Win Jones 1789), 
VikiamoruiHi, and Malunk/IgnimUra , 
while the two epks Jfaghutmnsa and 
Kum/irtisarnbhai a have also been ascribed 
to him as well as some Iviiml pltces It 
is probablo that there were really three 
poets Arc A A Mocdonell History of 
honsknt Literature, 1000 , and A Hille- 
brandt, Kalidasa evn l ersmh zu seiner 
literarmbrn Wiirdtanng, 1921 

Kalfnga, one of the nine anct kingdoms 
of H India, extending according to Uadi* 
tion, along the E roast of Madras from 
13° Ifl to 18® *0 N 

Kalinin, Mikall Ivanovich (1875-1946), 
Soviet Russian statesman, 6. in a vil. 
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near Tver enow Kalinin), woikcd in bt. tonnage of ships entered (1958) was above 
Petersburg at the large l'utdovka metal 1 200,000 (cleared 500,000) Among its 
works, a hotbed of involution Hcio ho thief buildings are the Gothic cathedral 

J oined Lenin's 1 1 nioii of Struggle for (founded 1335) with the ‘btoa Kantrana* 
freedom,' the precursor of the Social Dc- adjoining, the imlv. (lo44), famous since 
mocratio party, was frequently arrested the time of ImwanuU Kant, who was b 
for e evolutionary a< tiMtics, and ev< ntu- and b\cd there (1721-1804), and the 
ally collaborated with st din and Gorky sdilosskirche where both Frederick I 
K belonged to the moderate wing of the and William I were crowned , but a great 
party, and m 1017 In was often in conflict part of tho city, including some of the 

with Lt nin w ho rc/ibsed thxt there could xhove-im ntioned buildings were either 

bo uo compromise with Isaiism When destroyed ot very heavily damaged in the 
tho purl \ wum i ouvetU U to a pio'ctari m second World Wax fltrup, tl ix, tow 
dletatmship K follow* d ins K nh r, though n mi c orn, sugar, and tlinbei wcic among 
still a model it c .it heuft Russia's hist the pn war exports, coal, iron, and her- 
pit sklent, nvc idlov , who d in 1919 hud rings among Lht inpoiU 1 here were 

been president and first secretary of tho also m.tmifs of machinery, uonwd.ro, 

pditv hut, win n tlic so Iwo func ti nw were bucks, Jmit, Jims, woven textiles, wood 
sepaiatcd, ‘stalln succtodcd ‘svcidlov in pulp, chemicxls and leather Much of 
tho partv and K took Nvudlov's place the run lining lattmy plant was mi list 
in tho stutc Tho eluuco was Lenin's, qucntlv taken into Russia b\ wav of 
who realised that tho head of the stale i« ) hi ition* The marchpane v marzipan) 
should bo ki ow ri for his toler.inc o and c on- ol K w oh well know n 
tact with the people, (specially with tlie Lliostingglc for K m tho St ec nd World 
pca^antiv K was the ideal man, for ho Wai involved some of the most b ttu and 
was of peasant origin hlrnsi If ami was pint in ted fighting on the 1 front it 
always accessible to peas mis fiom what n c> ho said r o hive begun on Jin 27, 
soever p irt of Russia they tamo to visit I94x w lu n the Russi uis h iviug enc ncled 
his chancellery During the period ol Po/nan, bioko tin nugh the 21a unan Lake 
mte l party *» ff m den Trotsky and del* nets bL of K But the outi r ling of 
Rakov sky led tho extremists, Iv sided d« fenc t* was <spcr iaUv stLong, and it was 
with the mode rates, led by Llukhiu in, not until 1 eh 2J that the Kussmus sue 
Tomsky, aud Rykov blalln adopted the teoded in hiking Po/nui, and advancing 
middle course But when In 1929 Stalin in the K urea Thu Gtr*. however made 
attacked tho kulaks and collectivised the u powerful countei attack Irnm lv jtseii, 
farms, K, though avcisc fiom these i and tiro city w.ts not c apt ured bv the Rus- 
methods, again followed his paitv leader suns until Apul 9 Pop ilJ39i 18 000. 
He became president of tho Soviet Lmon ' Juither vridtr Lahti r\ l hunt or 
In 1923 and held ofTieo until Man h 19, I Ri "sex oikm in Campaigns in br lond 
1940, when he reined for health reasons World War See W nebulize, komgs- 
His ollmal title was 4 President of the btnj und Osliireussin zu Anfauu 1AIJ 1901, 
Presidium of the hupicme Council of the and h Bluhm, Au/iiffbOcrg i,t Fteussen, 
U b b lt ,’ for tho authors of the r*u olu 19 10 

tlon dislike cl titles und elistlnc tions l ntd Kahnjar, Isolated hill tortress and shrine 
1940 btuhn was only first secretary of Mio In In tia, on a spur ol the \mdhva Alts 
central committee of tho All Union Co n ovcilookiug tho plains of Huudcikband in 
munist pmty , and the president was vtdl the l mUd Piovs K is of extreme anti- 
by name onlv chairman of a conumUei quity, ami is mentioned ir the Alahd ;• 
for the pnneiplo of pnwi i dispersed m the bharata Oi all sides of the i M are ruins 
anouy nious pc oplo strll permeate s the c on | of amt statues aud temple the latter 
stitution of the woild s most centralised , tn< luding lht celebrated Kantlia 

reglnio Mabadoo 

Kalinin (fcuuicrly Tver), remon c 1 the Kalisz 1 l ormoi prnv ol Poland, 
Rb.l ^ R li the Moscow area It ‘cs covering an ucn of 43/7 sq m It is 

on the s lopo ot the Valdai Ilillc, in d s divided into eight elists. The burtaco is 

watered bv the Upper Volga ami the W Hat and tho soil fertile I he Prosna and 
Dvina Also the muuo of the t a»> oi l! o the W aita are tl.c chief ins llie mhab. 
region, situ Red at the Junction of i 1 / uc almost entirelv o< c upird in agriculture, 
Volga with thoTvcrt a Hus text n in 1 a few man of s -cotton, sugar, irnl paper 
leather fat tones 1 lu w hole (list wrist lie being earned on before the bocoud 
hcene of dcsp/iate llghriug in Aov Dei World War It in now int'uihd in the 
1941 and Jan. 1912 dining the lust ter piov of Lod/ 2 t hicf town in the prov 
drive on Mose ow and in the giuil Russian « 1 Lodz, Poland, on the Prosna 180 in 

counter offensive Pop oftn.JlhmO W nW of Wnrsiw It m the ana 

Kaliningrad (fortnerlv KOnigbbergi ulv t» llisiv of Ptolcim, and contains remains 
aud funner fortress, cap ol h, Priissn on of great antiqurtv In 170<» the bwedes 
the Progel, 6 ni troni the I use ties Half, w i re doft atod here bv Augustus of Poland, 
and 25 m. from l Mllau on the Baltic ltis und in 1813 the treaty ot alliance wai 
now in tho R N.y -> R It ooustsl soft lire o signed between Prussia and Russia The 
main parte the* Altstadt (which grew up chief mdw DieB aie distilling, weaving, 
round the castle oi the Teutonic knights tanning, ai tobacco. It was taken by 
1256 >, the KueJplrnl, and Lbbenicht 1 rom the Russian forces m the second half of 
1625 to Iff 18 it was the residence of the Jun 1945. in the course of then dual 
dukes of Prussia Its riv communication oiYenstve through the Polish pkiln Pop. 
with Pregel tire KurKohe* Halt aud l>8,300 _ 

Memel makes lt very important, and tho KalkstickstofJ, or Nitrolime, mixture of 

E K. 8 D 
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calcium cyanamide, CaCN*, and carbon, Trade in wine, fruit, flax, and cereals, 
made by beating calcium carbide In nltro- Pop. 15,000. 

gen to a temp, of about 1000° C. It i s Kalomo, tn. of N. Rhodesia, Africa, 90 
largely used as an artificial manure, and m. N.E. of the Victoria Kalis. It was 
the nitrogen required for its munuf. is ol>- once the centre of administration now 
toined from the atmosphere by the true- transferred to Livingstone. Pop. 5000. 
tional distillation of liquid air. Kalong, Great, see under Fruit-bat. 

Kallio, Kyosti (1873-1940), Finnish Kalpa-sutra, or Kalpa-soutra, name of 
statesman and patriot. Member of the certain Sanskrit writings dealing with tho 
Finnish Diet, 1901-37; Speaker during eereinonial connected with a Vediu sacil- 
fifteen sessions from 1920; leader of the flee. It is also the name of tho most 
Agrarian party; minister of agriculture, sacred book in Jain literature. See 
1917-22. Minister of communications, Jacobi, The Kalpa-sutra of Rhadrabahu , 
1925. Prime Minister, 1922-24, 1925-26, 1879, and A. Weber, Sacred Literature of 
1929-30, and from Oct. 1936 to Feb. 1937. the Jains (trails.), 1893. 

President of Finland, 1937-40. Resisted Kalpi, or Calpee, tn. in Jalaun dlst., 
the Russian demands in 1939, but hiH gov. United Provs., India, on the r. b. of 
was compelled to yield in 1940 as the Jumna, 15 ra. S.W. of Cawnporc. Chief 
result of Manncrhcim's defeat in the war trade, cotton. Pop. 10,000. 
with Russia, and K. resigned (Nov. 1940) Kaluga: 1. Region of tho R.S.F S.U. 
on account oi ill health through his Tho surface is an elevated plain, aud tho 
anxieties, dying a few days tutor. See soil is infertile and incapable of producing 
also Finland, Finnish- Russian War , crops sufficient for tho inhab., but con- 
1939-1940. talus coal und iron, marble and potter’s 

Kalmar, fortified seaport tn. of Sweden, clay. The chief riv. is tho Oka. Pop. 
47 in. N.E. of Kurlskrona, is tho cap. of 1,387,000. 2. Tn., cap. of above region, 

K. prov. (area 1456 sq. m.). It is built on the Oka, 95 m. S.W. of Moscow. It 
mostly of wood on the is. of Quamholm in manufs. leather, tallow, glass, mats, and 
K. Sound, and connected with the main- paper, and has iron foundries, cotton 
land by a bridge of boats. Tho chief nulls, sugar refinerios, and tanneries. Its 
manufs. arc matches and paper. It has a rapture by the dors, in 1941 during their 
good harbour, and does a considerable invasion of Russia increased the menace 
coasting trade. There is a fine seven- to Moscow, but, in their counter-offensive 
teenth -century cathedral and a castle towards tho end of the year the Russians 
dating from the twelfth century. In 1397, recaptured it (Dee. 30). Pop. 89,400. 
by tho K. Union, the crowns of Denmark, Kama, or Kamadeva, hi Hindu inytlio- 
Norway, and Sweden were united under logy, tho god of love, the son of Brahma 
the sovereignty of Queen Margaret. Pop. of Dhoriuu, and tho husband of Rati 
(tn.) 228,400; (prov.) 232,000. (voluptuousness). He was destroyed by 

Kalmthout, Belgian to., 12 m. N. of Siva, whom he attempted to seduce, but 
Antwerp, in the heart of the picturesque was afterwards reborn as tho child Pra- 
Kempen (Cam pine) Heath. It is a dyunina (Cupid). 

favourite country resort of the Antwerp Kamakura, Jap. coastul tn., S.W. of 
citizens. There are extensive tree nur- Yokohama, on the bay of isagami. There 
aeries. Pop. 8500. are numerous shrines vi«ited by tourists, 

Kalmucks, Kalmuks, or Calmucks, dlv. ami a statue of Buddha (Baibutsu) 50 ft. 
of the Mongol rare, living in parts of Asia high. From 1192 to 1333 K. was the cap. 
and Russia, ohiofly hi Zungaria, Koko-nor, of the Shogunate, aud had 750,000 inhab. 
and parts of N. Tibet, along tho steppes Pop. 40,000. 
of the Volga, and in the region of Astra- Kambujiya, see Oamiiymkr. 
khan. They are a nomadic race, dwelling Kamchatka, peninsula, about 750 m. 
chiefly in tents. In 1771 a largo body of long, in the N.E. of Asia, between Bering 
these peoplo left Russia owing to their dis- Sea and tho sea of Okhotsk, forming 40 
content at the Russian rule, journeyed to per cent of the Khabanovsk region of tho 
China, and settled there. At the present U.S.S.R., and formerly iiuludod m 
time they are divided, some being in Hus- Siberia. Its area is 1,038,996 sq. km. 
sion, and some in Chinese ter. The K. are (401,052 sq. m.). Capo Lopatka forms 
of Mongolian origin, and made tho last the S. extremity. Two parallel ridges of 
Asiatic lrruptiou into the lfi. European mts. occupv a great portion of the interior, 
plain. They were defeated by the Riis- runmug S.vV. to N.b. From N. to S. is a 
sians In the seventeenth century, and most range of volcanic mts., most of them ex- 
of them withdrew into Asia. To-day only tlnct. Tho highest peak is K liutchovs- 
small groups remain near the Volga. Ust- kaya, 15,750 ft.; its latest eruption oc- 
Koksu la a Kalmuck trading centre in the eurred in 1854. Above 5850 ft. all the 
Khakass Autonomous Region, and con- nits, ore snow-crowned even in summer, 
tains about 100,000 inhab. The Kalmuck There are hot springs near tho volcanoes. 
Autonomous Republic (dissolved in 1946, Tho climato is more severe than tliat of 
and divided between the Stalingrad, similar lats. in European Russia. Along 
Rostov, Stavropol, and Astrakhan regions both tho W. and E. coasts there is snow, 
of the R.S.F.S.K.) had a pop. of no more rain, or fog on most days of the year. On 
than 221,000, despite Its great area. the S.E. are the bays of Kamchatka, 

Kaloesa, tn. and Rom. Catholic arohi- Kronotski, and Petropavlovsk. The chief 
episcopal see, Hungary* a few miles from riv. is the K., 300 m. long. Most of the 
the 1. o. of the Danube t 86 m. S. of Buda- N. part of K. Is covered with vegetation 
pest. Here Is a beautiful old cathedral, an of the tundra type. Excepting on the 
archiepiseopal palace, aud an observatory, highest slopes of the mts., the remainder 1» 
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forested. There are splendid forests of 
spruce in the S., where the aspect of the 
country resembles parts of Sweden. The 
larch and pino aro also common. Fibbing 
and hunting ore the chief occupations; 
salmon and other food flsli are plentiful, 
and bear, fox, sable, seals, and squirrels 
supply furs, which are largely exported. 
Salmon Is the very basis of life in K„ and 
the rivs. teem with this fish. There aro 
liocks of hundreds of wild sheep. Farm- 
ing has been introduced under state super- 
vision. Agriculture, however, iH limited 
to the S. of tlio peninsula, and even there 
it is almost impossible to grow wheat. 
Copper, iron, mica, and sulphur are found, 
and in the milder climate of the intenor 
rye, barley, aud vegetables are cultivated. 
The nits, and upper slopes of the valleys 
around tho central depression are in- 
habited by Koryaks and Lnimits. The 
Koryaks arc, in the main, nomads, en- 
gaged in reindeer- breeding, and dwelling 
in tent-wise constructions of rcimleor- 
sklns stretched over wooden i rumes 
( yurta ). The Ln mills who dwell in the 
valloys, arc ulso engaged in breeding rein- 
deer, but aio engaged in hunting in 
addition. In the half of K. there arc a 
great many small settlements, Rtrung out 
along the v**hoi «»t tl»» central depression, 
and along the vallej's of the VV. coast. 
Largo mechanised canneries have hem 
estah. in connection with the salmon lib- 
eries. The administrative centre aud 
chief port of the whole region is Petro- 
pavlov.sk, situated on the N. shore of Ax . 1 - 
tcha Hay, surrounded by nils., forests, and 
Hay. surrounded by nits., forests, mid 
good meadow land. It is an air and iia\ al 
base, and has shipbuilding yards-, and a 
largo floh-eaiming factory. Some 15,000 
colonists came into the K. region between 
1930 aud 1033, evidently reflecting some 
considerable economic development, l’op. 
(1039) about 00,000. 

Kamel, Hussein (1853- 1017), first sultan 
of Egypt, lie succeeded Abbas liilmi m 
Dec. 1011, tho llrit. Gov. deposing tho 
latter iu tho fourth mouth of the First 
World War because it was manifest that 
he was making every preparation to side 
with the Turks and Hers. Two desperate 
attempts were made on lii.s life within u 
year of hi » accession, but he never relaxed 
m his unswerving loyalty to Great Hritam. 
Ills broad outlook on his country's welfare 
aud his intimate aud libcrul acquaintance 
with tho tcliuhln made him tho tinned 
adviser, both wlicn he was prince and later 
when he had become sovereign, of all the 
Brit. administrators of modern Kgvpt. 
On his death in 1917 he was succeeded by 
bis brother, Prince Ahmed Fuad. 

Kamel, see II ami. 

Kamenets-Podolsk, bn. in Russia, m the 
Ukrainian S.S.H., cap. of the K.-P. region, 
is on the Sinotritch, a trib. of the Dniester. 
240 m. N.W. of Odessa. It was annexed 
to Russia in 1793. In the Russian offen- 
sive of 1044 the to. was taken by Marshal 
Zhukov on March 27. Pop. 51,000. 

Kamenev, Lev Borisovich (real surname 
Rosenleld) (1883-1930). Russian revolu- 
tionary official, b. at Moscow, son of a 
J ewish engineer. J oiued tho Social Demo- 


crats 1901. Banished from St. Petersburg 
1908; returned to Russia 1914. Exiled 
permanently to Siberia, 1915. Hack iu 
Petrograd 1917. One of Russia's repre- 
sentatives at Brest-Litovsk, March 1018. 
Presided over Moscow Soviet. Commissar 
of trade; and, on death oi Lenin, chairman 
of council of labour and defence. In 1920, 
when K. joined Trotsky in opposition, he 
was deprived of office. In 1927 expelled 
tho party ; readmitted 1928. Executed as 
o Trotokyite 1930. 

Kamenskaya, tn. on tho Donetz R. in 
the Ukraine. Connected by rail with 
Rostov. Pop. 120,900. 

Kamensk Uralsky, tn. in the Chelya- 
binsk area of tho 1LS.F.S.R. Pop. 50,800. 

Kamenz, tn. m Saxony, Germany, on 
t lie Seliwarze Sister, 30 in. N.E. of Dres- 
den. it is the bp. of Lessing, the Gcr. 
dramatist.. Tho chief manufs. are glut*, 
pottery, and tobacco. Pop. 12,100. 

Kamerlmgh Onnes, Helke, ste 

Kamerun, are Cameroon. 

Kamca, Henry Home, Lord (1096-1782), 
Scottish lawyer aud philosopher, h. in 
Lierwh-h -dure, lie was raised to tho bench 
in 1 75 J, and in 1703 was made one of the 
lords of justiciary. Lord K. was greatly 
interested in agric. enterprise. See Ido by 
A. F. T>thr. Lord Wondliouselee, 1807. 

Kames, \il. oi Argyllshire, Scotland, in 
the Kjles ol Bute, 2 in. h. of Tighna- 
hruaieli. 

Kamesburgli, see Port HwnaTYXE. 

Karnet, Himalayan peak, 25,413 It., the 
highebt summit yet climbed by man. Tho 
iir.st and second u seen is weio both made 
in 1931 by a Hrit. party and native guides 
and porters led by F. rf. bmythc. 

Kamicnna Gora, stc Lanpeshlt. 

Kaministiquia, or Kaministikwia, tn. of 
W. Ontario on liie Jv. K. (q.r.), 21 m. \\ . 
of Fort William, on tho Cuuudiun Pacific 
Railway. There is zinc and ,sil\ er mining 
in tho diet. Pop. 3000. 

Kaministiquia River, rises in W. On- 
tario, Canada, S. W. of Lake Nipigon, and 
Hows into Thunder Hay, Lake Superior, 
parsing over the Kakahck i Fulls* (130 It. 
high). 

Kamloops, city oi Hrit. Columbia, 
Canada, on the Thompson trib. of the 
Fraser R. it is the distributing centre of 
a mining and ranching lust., and a junc- 
tion on the Ctumdiun Pacific Railway. Pop. 
6000. 

Kampala, largest township m the 
Uganda Protect mate, and the eomineroial 
centre of l guauhi. it us couiieeted by rail 
with Momlmsu (s,*9 m.) und the main line 
of tho Konya and l ganda railway extends 
to IC. via Nukuni, Eldorut, and Jinja. 
There is also a uulvvay from K. to Port 
Hell (7i m.). K. is a well-planned and 
growing tn. with broad streets lending 
itself to attract 1 v e development. I Is pop. 
comprises about 700 Europeans, 30UO ln- 
d tans, and 500 Uo.uis working in and around 
K., but it is difficult to estimate the native 
African pop. us most are workers from 
outlying vils. There aro many excellent 
shops, offering practically every class of 
goods, and catering primarily for Euro- 
peans. The developed area, of which K. 
is the nucleus, comprises a number of hills, 
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each tending to be appropriated to some 
special purposes. Within the municipal 
area are the hill of Nakasero, tho gov. 
residential area with the commercial 

S uarter and gov. o theca at its foot; ‘Old* 
Z. — the original and true K., and the gov. 
headquarters until their transfer in 1905 
to Nakasero; and Kilolo Hill, occupied by 
the wireless and meteorological statiou. 
On the summit of Nakasero aro the re- 
mains of the old gov. fort and a small 
museum, while its slopes are now largely 
an Asiatic residential suburb. At Mengo, 
beyond the township limits, are the kaba- 
kn’s (native king's) palace, and head- 
quarters of native gov. Also beyond the 
township limits are tho hill of Namirombo. 
on whicn are the Protestant cathedral 
(All Saints Anglican church) and the 
C.M.S. Me ago Hospital; llubaga Hill, with 
the Korn. Catholic cathedral and head- 
quarters of the Mill Hill fathers; Makcrere 
hill, on which arc Makerere College, tho 
leading educational institution in Brit. K. 
Africa, and other gov. educational estabs. ; 
and Mulago Hill, whore is the gov. central 
native hospital. K. is the hub from which 
radiate many of tho more important 
arterial roads — westwards to Fort Portal, 
^.-westward to Masaka and lvigczi, north- 
ward to Masindi. and across the V T ictoria 
Nile to Oulu and Lira, and eaMw lrd over 
tho Nile bridge to .Tinja. K. s goh oourso 
is one of the most attract i\ i cour . 0 * in K. 
Africa. Indian ami Goan communities 
maintain a number of social and sports 
clubs in K. The Brit, flag was hoisted at 
K. Fort on April l, lbO.i, when a pro- 
visional Brit, proteetorate was proclaimed, 
thus ending the reign of the chartered 
company. 

Kampen, old fortified seaport tn., on 
the Yssel, in the prov. of Overyssel, Hoi- 
laud, is 9 in. N.N.W. of Zwolle It w T as 
one of the Hanseatic tns., and had a thriv- 
ing trade which declined owing to the 
sitting up of the harbour. Jetties have 
been constructed, aud it is again nourish- 
ing. Tho chief raanufs. are blankets, 
machinery, cigars, aud bricks. Pop. 
‘22,800. 

Kamperduin, coastal vil. of the Nether- 
lands in the prov. of N. Holland, off which 
was fought the battle of Camperdmvn (q.u.). 

K&mpfer, Engelbert (1651-1710), tier, 
doctor and explorer, b. at Lomgo, Lippu. 
lie travelled in >. Russia, Persia, \rubi.i, 
India, Siam. Java, aud Japan, and wrote 
Qeschirhte und RcsrJtrexbunu ties Japan- 
ischen Reich*,? d. by C. von l>ohm (177 7-8). 

Kamrup, dist. of Assam. Pakistan, in 
the Brahmaputra valley, has an area of 
3800 sq. m. The cap. is Gauhati. The 
chief products are rice, mustard, aud tea; 
the manufs. are frllk, brass ware, and fili- 
gree work. Pop. 668,000. 

Kamtchatka, sec Kamchatka. 

Kanakas, term used by the Polynesians 
to describe tb-mselvos, kanaka , or tan- 
aka f signifying man. The word is used 
indiscriminately by white rimes to describe 
all S. Sea islanders. The islanders were 
formerly forced into labour and exported 
to the Queensland sugar plantations of 
Australia The truffle was prohibited 
In 1906. 


Kanara: 1. North, dist. in the 8. of Bom- 
bay prov., India, has for its W. boundary 
the Arabian Sea. It contains extensive 
forests, yielding teak and bamboos and 
abounding In tigers, leopards, and bears. 
The chief industries are sandal-wood carv- 
ing ami salt- working. Tho chief tn. is 
Karwar. Area 3910 sq. in. Pop. 480,000* 
2. South, dist. on the Malabar coast of 
Madras, India, has an area of 4000 sq. m. 
It exports coffee, copra, rice, spices, tiles, 
and wood. The chief tn. is Mangalore. 
Pop. about 2,000,000. 

Kanaris, or Canaria, Constantine (1790- 
1877), Gk. patriot., b. in tho is. of Psara. 
In the cause of Gk. it id open donee he blew 
up the (Jnpitan Pasha's flagship with 2000 
Turks (1822), repeated his feat atTcuodos 
iu the same j car, and wrought further 
damage to the Turkish fleet in 1 82 1-25. 
He became minister of marino (1854-55) 
and. after the revolution of 1862, became 
premier to the new king. 

Kanauj, auet. city in Farrukliabad dist., 
India. 50 m. N.N.W. of Cawnporc, is on 
the Kali Nadi R„ t rib. of tho Gauges*. It 
was tnmioih on** of the most important 
cities of India, ami is surrounded by ruins 
of its decayed greatness. It mauufs. otto 
of roses, paper, aud cotton goodt*. Pop. 
21 . 000 . 

Kanawlia, Great River, see Gukat 
K \N AW II 

Kanazawa, tu. on tho W. coast of 
Hoiishm Is , Japan. Pop. 163,700 

Kanchipuram, str Con ihJlVKKAM. 

Kandahar, or Candahar, cap. of the 
prov of K. t in S.Fi. Afghanistan. It is 
situated about *280 in. s.W . of Kabul, and 
at a height of about 3500 ft. above 
sea level. The city it- elf, which is well 
watered, i^> a place of great importance as 
a trade centre 1 , amongst its c liicf products 
being silk. felt, and fruit. According to 
tradition it was founded by Alexander the 
Great, and for about thirteen centuries 
practically nothing is known of its hist. 
In 1839 it was occupied by the Brit., and 
in 1842 (h*n. Nott successfully defeudedit. 
In 1879 the lirit. again took possession of 
it, and in I8s0, w’hcn besieged by Ayub 
Khan, it was relieved by Maj.-Gen. (later 
F.-M. Karl; Sir F. S. Roberts. Pop. with 
suburb 4 -. 60,000. 

Kandalaksha, White Sea port in the 
Murmansk ngion ot the R.S.F.S.R., and 
the head of tin* gulf of tho same name. On 
tiio Leningrad Murmansk railway, electri- 
fied from K. to Murmansk, und also on a 
line into Finland. Developed under the 
ilvc-> ear plans, there are manufs. of paper 
and aluminium, and a fish -canning in- 
dustry. 

Kandavu, or Kandabu, Island, one of the 
Fiji group. Mountainous aud very fruit- 
ful. Area 209 sq. m. POP* 15,000. 

Kandersteg, Swiss tourist resort, on the 
Bernese Oberland. Lies at a height of 
7000 it. 

Kandy, tn. in Ceylon, 85 m. N.N.E. of 
Colombo, was formerly tho cap. of the is. 
It is splendidly situated 1700 ft. above sea 
level, on tho shore of an artificial lake. 
The Buddhist temple, Dalada Malaga wa, 
is visited by pilgrims for the supposed 
tooth of Buddha it ooutains, and also its 
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fs.nct. MSS. Near by are tho botanical 
gardens of Peradeniya. Has the ruins of 
the palace of the old native kings. Their 
throne, long kept In England by the lint, 
royal family, was formally presented to 
Oeylon In 1934 on the occasion of the duke 
of Gloucester's \ isit. Pop. 02,000. 
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Kane, Elisha Kent (1820-57), 4nui • v- I 
plorer, b at Philadelphia. Ho took his 
medical degree in Pcnnst hnnla l T niv. nnd 
became a suigoon in the imvv, and \ isited 
In dia, China, Africa, and Mexico, Twice 
he went on Arctic expeditions to dkeover 
traces of Fianklin, and ieoei\od a gold 
medal from the ltoval Geographic al 
Society. Ho pub. Tin ( 8 f,rutml 
Expedition in Search of I>ir John I ranhlni 
(1853) and Arctic ! 4 xpiditions - tin 

Second Gnniull b jrpedition (2 vols., 1 8 lb > i 

Kane, tn. and Mimmer resort iu Mcki in 
oo.. Pennsylvania, C.Js.A , 75 in. E ^.E < f 
Erie. There are railway works, lunik i 
mills, and glass woiks. It is an oil and 
gas dlflt. Pop. 0100 

Kanem, state of Fr. Equatorial \finn, 
N.E. of Lake Chad. It is now only u ilist 
of tho colony of Chad. Muo is the chief 
in. 

Kangaroo, or Macropus, genus of mar- 
supial quadrupeds ulmost entire I* ( on- 
fined to Australia and tho ncighlmumig 
is., though a few species arc iound in Isew 
Guinea. Modem classifiral ion it gaids 
the If. family as compnsiug tw’cnh one 
genera, two belonging to N«w Guinea and 
five being fossd; but Macropus remains 
the chief genus. V s. for m one of the most 
prominent and characteristic featmes of 
the fauna of these lands. ks. vaiv con- 
siderably in size; tho great k. attains a 
length of 8 ft., including tho tail, wlicrc-as 
the wallabies (bruMi-Ks.) and rat-Ks., 
both of the same genus, are comparatively 
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small. They are distinguished primarily 
by the possession of a pouch ( marsvpium ), 
in which they carry their young at birth 
and to which tho latter go for shelter after 
they arc able to run and jump. They 
possess sjx tet th In the upper iaw , and two 
m tho lower, tho canines being absent ot 
rudimenta,r\ . The head is small com- 
pared with the T cst »i the body, and tapers 
forward. The shoulders and fore limbs 
ore feebly de\ doped, but tin hind limbs 
are greatly elongated, and by means of 
, these and the poweilul till the K. is able 
I to take long Haps and make mu ft pro- 
1 ere s. *J he foio feet have live toes, each 
| furnished with a strong, hooked claw. Tho 
i bind feet aie extremely long and narrow. 

and possess only ionr toes, the t r ntre one, 

I corresponding to the fourth of the human 
♦ loot, being gruitiy developed, and ter- 
, imitating in an elongated nail, resembling 
a hoof. Ks. are formidable tunsumcTh of 
I>d>t me, and browse on gras.*- and various 
kinds of herbage and aro lmntcd by 
I colonists Us much on account of the 
I damage they do in eating gross required 
1 f or cuttle and slue p us lot spoil. They 
u p eb\ nahn* timid and mode nsivc, except 
1 when brought to bav, when thev will de- 
j tend thc.m«*flvfo with their harp (laws 
1 and powc rlul bmd n.g" Tin fur is soft 
and woolly and lighten in tint below than 
dhot c, t tie skin b* ingot y iluc Lor both shoe 
, in<l glow leather. The iltsL is haul to be 
nutritious ond *-avour\, resembling rmt 
ton, tho tail especially being considered 
I a dclie.ey. in tho Zoological Gardens 
j of EonUon the Ks. and wallal res breed 
freely. 

I Kangaroo Island, m St. Vine ent Gulf, 
^ Australia, is cut oft liom \ orko’s Penin- 
sula hv Investigator ^trait It was dis 
i overed by ( apt. Flinders in 1S02. It lias 
fralt deposits Its area is 1710 sq. m. 
Pop. 6U0. 

Kangaroo-i at, see Pouchfd Motne. 
Kangavar, or Kengavar, small dist. of 
Persia (Iran) between Hamad an and Ker- 
nianshab, once toimmg a ep urate gov., 
bi mg held tn lie ( by the mi dly of a do- 
( eased couit oilicial, but since 1902 
included m Kcrinanshnh. J’ho dlst. Is 
fertile and contains thirty vns., of which 
the hugest, K., h*v> 2500 inhab. 

Kangchenjunga, Ilium la van peak on 
the Mkkun frontier, Is. of Darjeeling 
(28,225 ft.). Its position at the S. of the 
II nnulayun range favours the formation of 
ice rather than »now. It is a strikingly 
beautiful nit., but its ice-field, combined 
with its generally steep angle, makes it 
excessive ly dlftuult of ascent, bev. un- 
successful attempts have been made, 
the party led by l)y hrenfurth. (including 
tho Eng. climber Smythe) reaching a 
height oi 21,400 it. Another Ger. party, 
h d by Paul Hauer, visited the mt. tn 1936. 
See F. S. Mnvtho, The Kangchenjunga 
Adventure, 1930 

Kangra, or Nagarkot, tn. and former 
cap. of a diet, of the same name In the 
Jullunder v, of the K. Punjab, India, 90 
m. K.Is.K. of Amritsar. The famous 
temple of Dovi Hajreshri was destroy ed by 
the earthquake of April 4, 1905 Pop. 
5000. The dibt. of K. lies between the 
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Jullnndur dlst. and tho S. Himalayan. 
Dharmsala is tho cap. There are wide tea 
plantations, and rice, wheat, and maize 
are grown. Area 9978 sq. in. Pop. 
900,090. 

Kanjur, see under Dardirtan. 

Kaniut, see Uunza. 

Kankakee, city in Illinois, co. seat of 
K. co. on the K. H., U.S.A., 50 m. 8.W. of 
Chicago. It has limestone quarries and 
paper-mills, and manufs. bricks, furniture, 
agrio. machinery* and cigars. It contains 
the Illinois Stuto Hospital for the Insane, 
and many fine public buildings. Pop. 
•.>‘.*,‘ 200 . 

Kano, prov. and tn. of N. Nigeria. The 
K. pro>. in its present form comprises 
30,000 hi i . m.. and it is one of the chief 
centres of the Hausa Moslems. It adjoins 
Pornu on the 10., ttauchi and Zana to the 
S.. Sokoto on tho W„ while tho inter- 
national Angln-Kr. boundary forms its N. 
limit for more than 200 in. This prov. 
has fewer and less marked features of geo- 
graphical or picturesque interest than any 
other Nigerian prov. On the whole it 
present^ a uniformly ‘park-llke* appear- 
ance. Over thousands of square miles 
almost everv acre is or has been culti- 
vated, and the hedged or fenced roads and 
fields give an impression of civilisation 
and ordered industry which is unexampled 
in tropical Africa, (ienerally speaking 1C. 
prov. consists cntirclv of Hat or gently un- 
dulating plains; its rrvs. — as a rule drv lor 
seven or eight months of tho ycur — flow in 
almost imperceptible valleys in sandv 
channels. The scenery Is more diversified 
bv hills to the W., S., and 8.K. borders, 
while W of the lat. of K. and E. of its 
meridian scaieely a singl'* stone or rock 
of anv "Ort can be found. II v far the 
greater part of tho prov. drains into Lake 
Chad. The watershed between the Chad 
and tlio Vigor systems N a line drawn 
through the centre of tho prov. 8. by W. 
from a point between Katrina and 
Kazauie. The pren. rivs. are the Chnlawn 
or Hndeija It., rising in the extreme S. of 
Katsina, running N., then K. by N., flow- 
ing 1*2 m. from tv. and past Hadcija, be- 
yond which it joins in a network of 
swamps ; the Katagum It., which joins 
another stream to form the Yo It ; nnd 
tho Kogin Kano, Duduru, and lei. The 
prov. of K. contains nine sop; irate units of 
native administration, tho supervision of 
which i«» distributed among four adminis- 
trative divs., each In charge of a political 
officer, while the resident supervises the 
whole. Tln^e divs. aro K., comprising 
the emirate of K. alone (12,987 sq. m.; 
pop. 2,000.000); Katrina, comprising the 
emirates of Katrina, Daura, and Knzaure 
(area 0495 sq. m.; pop. 570,900); Kata- 
gum, comprising the emirates of Kata- 
gum, Messan. and Jomaari (area 4374 sq. 
m.; pop. 279,952); Hadcija, comprising 
the emirates of Hadcija and Gnmel (area 
3870 sq. m.; pop. 138,705). The K. emi- 
rate Is the most important of the native 
administrations of Nigeria. The emir 
presides over an executive council of four 
of his chief officials, and tho council has 
regular meetings with the resident of K. 
The revenue of the K. emirate in 1936-37 
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was £206,720, and no other native 
authority approaches its exceptional posi- 
tion, the nearest being Sokoto, with an 
estimated revenue (in 1936-37) of £95,000. 
Tho larger ins. of K. are usually protected 
by circular walls of sun-dried bricks plas- 
tered over with mud and surrounded by a 
moat. The wall of K. city is 30 ft. high, 
20 ft. broad at the base, and has a circum- 
ference of 1 2 m. It has turrets all round, 
with slits through which arrows or other 
missiles could be discharged. Tho duty 
of repairing the walls devolved on the 
various vils. of the parent tn. Tho intro- 
duction of walled tns. Is traditionally as- 
cribed to the founders of the Hausa states. 
Tho vils. of tho pagan tribes of K. ore 
located on the tops of hills or in forest 
clearings. These sites are generally un- 
healthy, and the hill sites are uneconomic, 
for much labour is required for the trans- 
port of water and supplies. Tho vils. are 
protected, not only by walls of stone, but 
also by cactus hedges, which also serve 
as boundary marks for compounds and 
farms. Among the Shiwa the houses are 
built In a circle round an open space, which 
genera 11 v contaiiiR a laige zariba or cattle 
kraal. Tho occupations of K. aro hunt- 
ing, Ashing, pastoral and agrio. pursuits, 
bee-keeping, liinnuf. of ril\ or wire and 
glu-s, (iveing nnd embroidery, pottery, 
spinning and weaving, and the prepara- 
tion nt "alt. Doubt hns been expressed as 
to whether the careful ami Industrious 
svrit m nf agric ulture practiced around K. 
can siit uve for much longer if destruction 
of n egetatlon continues at the present rate. 

The township of K. lias grown up out- 
side Uio walls of the native ell v, ami con- 
tains a considerable number of Europeans, 
as well as non-Eurnpciins, the majority of 
whom approximate more oloselv to Euro- 
pean wavs of life than the local natives. 
It thus became obvious at on early Htago 
in tlie application of the principle of 'in- 
direct rule* (i.e. through nativo institu- 
tions) that the emir of K., though a long- 
estab. powerful native authority, would 
experience difficulties in dealing with the 
complex elements of the township and 
the changed economic and administrative 
conditions introduced by sm h develop- 
ments. \t the present time the township 
area at Iv. lias Its own adminibtration 
under »i lint, magistrate, though an 
arrangement has been made bv which the 
Rahon Gnn, the part of the township In- 
habited mainly by fttrungor natives, has 
been given an African ward -head approved 
by the emu. and assisted in iudicial 
functions by representatives of tho moro 
important tribal groups. The nativo 
administration has installed a water 
supply and electric light In K. city; it 
has a large and well-equipped hospital, 
a middle and ton elementary schools, a 
survey estab., and is responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of all com- 
munications In its area. It has railway 
connection with S. Nigeria. It maintains 
a large central prisou, and Its own police 
force. Pop. of native city and township 
89,800. 

According to oral tradition, the earliest 
Inbab. of k., were a race now referred to 
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as Abagayawa. A few families In K., the 
men of which ore generally blacksmiths, 
still rail themselves by this tribal name. 
Their legend is that ono of their ancestors, 
a smith railed K., came from Guiya (near 
K.) in search of ironstone and settled near 
l)ulla I1I11, when the present site of the tn. 
was uninhabited. The first ruler of K. 
was Hagnda; son of llamvo, grandson of 
Bayajibba, a legendary hero, who became 
sarki of K. in a.d. 1)99. For long K. 
paid tribute to Abcu rulers, though ith own 
rulers and the people smn to have enjoyed 
almost complete local autonomy in respect 
to thur internal affaira and organisation. 
They elaborated a comprehensive system 
of taxation and a hierarchy of officials, 
whose titles still exist and are in use 
throughout the llama States, lief ore the 
advent of Islam tho heathen rites in vogue 
included some form of tree and serpent 
worship, and the sacrifices of black animals. 
Legend lias it that the grove of trees \v hlch 
former! v existed round the pool of Jnkara 
was especially sacred. Tho first advent of 
the Fulnni into K. is nowhere recorded, 
but they wero numerous in tho lifteenth 
century. For long the Fulani could not 
subdue the city of Lv. itself, its formidable 
walls and the amount of cultivated hind 
within rendering ** impregnable. Eventu- 
ally a new leader, Suleiman, entered the 
city unopposed. After Suleiman’s death 
in 1819 the rule devolved on the family of 
Malian Jemo, and this has been tho ruling 
family ever since. It was in the latter 
part of 1902 that news reached K. of the 
probability that the Brit. would advance 
and occupy it. No effective resistance 
was offered and 1C. city was occupied in 
1903. 

See W. F. Gowers, Gazetteer of Kano 
Province f 1921; II. C. Hall, Barrack ami 
Bush in Northern Nigeria , 1923; C. K. 
Meek, The Northern Tribes of Nigeria, 
1925: M. Pcrhatn, Native Administration 
in Nigeria , 1937 ; Lord Hailey, An African 
Survey , 1938; A. Hums, History of Ni gen a, 
1942; G. H. Niven. Nigeria , 1940; and 
Annual Report on the Northern Provinces 
of Nigeria for the Vear ID 49. 

Kansas, N. central stato of U.S.A.. 
bounded on the N. by Nebraska, E. by 
Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, and W. by 
Colorado, covers an area of 82,158 sq. m. 
There arc no mts., the surface rising gradu- 
ally from 750 ft. in tho E. to nearly 1000 
in the W. The Missouri forms its boun- 
dary on the N.E.. and its trib. the IC., nod 
tho Arkansas and many smaller streams 
water the state. Tho E. part of the state 
Is covered by carboniferous formations, 
the W. by Pliocene deposits, and tho re- 
mainder by Cretaceous and Tertiary de- 
posits. Bituminous coal, lead. ?lne, 
gypsum, limestone, sandstone, and salt are 
round, and petroleum wells furnish a 
valuable supply of oil, tho average per 
annum being over 90,000,000 barrels. 
There are also supplies of natural gas, and 
Portland cement is produced. Tho sur- 
face Is undulating prairie covered with 
rich loam of tho highest agrio. value, re- 
quiring, as yet, no artificial fertilising. The 
rainfall is sufficient, except in the W., and 
oomes at the best period, i.e. early summer. 


The chief crops are wheat (K. normally 
produces onc-fourth of all the wheat in tho 
U.S.A.), Indian corn, oats, barley, rye, hay, 
fruit, potatoes, sorghum, flax, and tobacco. 
The stato is not naturally well wooded ; the 
trees are usually small and found in riv. 
bottoms; red cedar is the only native ever- 
green. The luxuriant growdh of wild Biin- 
flowers has given K. the namo of the Sun- 
flower State. In areas where crops do not 
thrivo ore excellent grasslands on which 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs are reared. 
Agriculture and cattle-raising employ 
most of tho people, and many of the rnanu- 
faefuring industries are connected with 
them, ns slaughtering, beef and pork pack- 
ing, flour-mills, and the manuf. of agric. 
implements. K. is one of the four greatest 
eattlc-produeing slates in tho union. 
There are nko boot-sugar and glass works, 
and aircraft and metalwork inn nuts. K. 
is divided into 105 cos.; the prin. tns. are 
K. City, 121,400; Wichita, 114,900; To- 
peka (the cap.), 67,800; Hutchinson, 
30,000; Snlina, 21,000; and Pittsburg, 
17.500. There are forty-three institu- 
tions of higher education, nineteen colleges 
and uni vs., one professional school, two 
teachers* colleges, ami twenty -one lunior 
colleges. There are many navigable rivs., 
and over 8950 in. of sti am and 445 m. of 
electric railway. The greater part of K. 
was acquired by the Louisiana Purchase , 
1803, and completed in 1850, when the 
Mexican ter. was taken over. It suffered 
much during the civil wur. According to 
the Constitution of 1861, when it was 
admitted to the union, the legislature con- 
sists of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected for four and two years 
respectively. Eight members of the latter 
and two senators reprebent the state in 
Congress. The governor and executive 
of beers are elected for two years. Pop. 
1.800,000 (a decrease of 80,000 over thut 
of 1930). see \Y. E. Connclley. History of 
Kansas (5 vols.), 191S; Federal Writers 
Project, Kansas: a Guide to the Sunflouvr 
Slate, 1939; and F. B. Streeter, The Kaw: 
the Heart of a Nation , 19 H. 

Kansas City : 1 . City and r » w of Jackson 
co., Missouri, U.S.A.. on the Missouri K. 
It is an important, railway and trading 
centre, and situated at the uinction of boy. 
railway systems. The chief industry i* 
meat packing and there ure many others. 
Including flour milling, soap-making, and 
oil refineries. There is a largo trade in 
lh estock and grain. The public buildings 
are imposing, and large sums of money 
have been Hpcnt in grading the site, which 
was very uneven. Pop. 399,100. 2. 

largest city of lv. state and co. seat of 
Wyandotte co., at the junction of tho K. 
and Missouri Bs. separated from K. C. 
(Missouri) only by tho state line. It bos 
immense meat-packing houses, second only 
to Chicago, and an important grain And 
Hour trade. There are oil-refining plants, 
and its manufs. include soap, machinery, 
and railway locomotives. It Is the scat 
of univs., both for white and coloured 
students. Pop. 121.400. 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill, The, Act passed 
by Congress in 1854, regulating the tors, of 
Kansas and Nebraska, allowing local 
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option in slavorv, and thus Abrogating the graphy and empirical psychology were de- 
Mlssourl compromise. It helped to start signed on popular linos, though some were 
the Civil war. and caused the rise of the strictly philosophical in form and not in- 
Repubhcan party. tended for so wide a circle \mong his 

Kansu, N >V prov of China, is bounded hearers In 1762 was llerdor, who en- 
N. bv Inner Mongolia, S to ^/ecliwan, K. thusiastloally describes K *s powers as a 
by Shensi, and W by Ohlnghui It covers tear her of moral plulosophv, in Rrufe zur 
an area of 14 (» 000 sq. in It is mountain- litfui derung der Hvmamhit Character- 
ons; on the ^ \V the gioat Nan-shan Mts. istio of this, his earlier period, is his in- 
form In part tho boundary of the prov impendent criticism of his teachers Wolff 
with Chinghai The Hwang-ho is the and Newton. It was not until 1770 that 
prln nv , flowing from W to N.K. ho succeeded to the covoted professorial 
Minerals are abundant, especially coal chaii , and In the new apr»ointmont he 
The volleys ©re foitile, and good crops of lectured not only on metaphysics and 
millet beans and tobacco are obtained logu , but also on natural science geo- 
The chmateis vorv dry The products are grapto, anthropology physics and matho- 
mainly i\ea, silk, tobacco, mercury, wool, math s Meanwhile he had not been idle in 
and catt'c The cap is Lanchow The the literary laid, his fii-»t hook, 'thoughts 
main trade route from Peking to Kashgar on the Trn< / itimuh of L\i mg h (trees, was 
passes through the prov In 1920 the pub in 1747, and the theory of the Heaiens 
<8.13. part of the prov., between Lam how m 1755 In this last named he criticises 
and the Woiho K. suffered a disastrous Newton’s assertion that the picBe.it order 
earthquake Pop (1923) 6,798,000. of the solar system cannot be explained by 
Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), one of the tho mechanical laws of nature and pro- 
most lmpoitant of modern philosophers, pounds hin celebrate d hypothesis that the 
and perhaps the greatest of all metaph\si- present sa stem of the heavenly bodies has 
elans, b. of Scottish descent at Kxniigsberg been evolved out of a gaseous atmosphere, 
(E. Prussia), then a centre of humane endowed with primary rotation, and, in 
pietism, where his father was a mastc r the firm interconnection of all the elements 
sad d lor K later m life greatly extolled of the universe, he sees conclusive evidence 
his parents, both of whom seem to have of the assumption that tho whole universe 
met the vitif-situdes of life with a icsfgna- has its ultimate ground in an nbsolute and 
tion and geutlenesa born of their pietist icoJ all-comprehending being, so th.it. In this 
religion. It was his mother, however, work, he unites his scientific with his 
who particularly influenced K *b mind, religious views, although i ejecting the 
notably in educating hnn to an approcia- ordinary prooN of the existence of God 
tion of the beauty and glory of nature. K Traume fines Greisfcrst/ni-s (Dreams of a 
appears to have encountered the gloomy I lsmnarg), his Hist really significant 
side of pietism, nr its formalism and Intel- wmk appeared in 1706, piobablv inspired 
lectual constraint, especially at school, by his reading at that tunc of sw* clenborg. 
where the fixed hours for prayer and the This work has sometimes be c u icgarded an 
compulsory inoiallty engendered mnch the Introduction to his ambitious system 
affectation ancl downright hypocrisy K of critiques which came later, but perhaps 
was educated at tho Collegium Irederi- It would bo more correct to assign that 
oianum, and subsequently at the unlv , place to his Lat treatise, thssertaho dt 
whither he proceeded in 1740 to study mun/ii seu^biln etc , (1770) It was only 
mathematics, theology, and philosophy, during his occupation of tho chair of phflo* 
the latter chiefly of the Wolffian school, soph v at Knnlgsberg l T mv. (1770-97) that 
which at that time held sway In Germany he was iccogmsod til all widolv as a pro- 
His teacher m philosophy and phvslcs at found and original thinker As a lecturer 
the iioiv was Marten Knutzon, one of the he was sm c essful in spite of his weak voice, 
most independent of Wolfflans He- had deformity, and slight phvsiqut 
entered the unit as a theological student, His ultimate fame rests on the writings 
but he attended very few theological lee- of the Inter poit ot this period, of which 
tures Towards the end of tho six years the Kntik drr rc mu I ernunf (Critique of 
he spent there he was sorely pressed for Pure Reason 1781), his best known work, 
money, on account of his father’s death; and the basis of all his subsequent writings 
and from 1746 to 1755 emmd a scanty came first \s an introduction to this he 
living as pr vate tutor. In 17 55, obtain pub the Prolegomena (1781), a year or so 
ing Ins degrto of doctor of philosophy, he later an c xpl mntory popular version was 
became a dozent, > e. a privnti lecturer issued by one* of bis students; the Die 
under the control of the unlv , and t levon Melaphysik der hthi\ ( Mrtaphysir of 
rears later he was appointed a sub- bthirs, 1785), and Mrtaphysir of feature 
librarian, a position carrying a salary of (1780) appeared, and tho critique passed 
about £11 !»*r annum His rears as a into its wecoiul od In 1787. Meanwhile, 
tutor in distinguished families gave him Kdnigsbcrg had become the centre of 
that insight Into the world which other- philosophic al ictivttv, and Iv.'s method 
wish lus socluded existence would have had been adopted by nearly nil the Ger. 
denied him. Also during that period he unlvs., not only for philosophy, but also 
laid the basis of the wealth of thought in some instances for combination with 
and knowledge which he revealed on his Christian ethics The remaining critiques, 
earliest appearance as a unlv. teacher and Derprakhschev Vemunft (Of Prarlical Ilea • 
as a writer. son, 1781), and Der Urteilskraft (Of Judg 

Prior to returning, in 1755, to Kdnigs- ment, 1790), complete the list of his most 
berg, his only pub. work was a short essay important works. In 1792 his teaching 
on physics. His lectures on physical geo- was censored by the Prussian Gov. on 
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account of the anti Lutheran Ideas in his 
rationalistic thesis, Die Riligwn inverhalb 
der Greneen der blown \ emunft (On 
Jiehgwn wvUtvn the / unit* of Reason alone , 
1792 93) of which the first part had 
appealed in the Rerlin Jtmn al to which 
he was a tegular contributor Oridually, 
as time passed Iv showed signs of im 
paired health and mentil vigour, and in 
1797 he resigned his ehui 

His philosophical development, as it 
appears m lus works and pub writings 
til to 1770 may he minimal wed thus 
Ills (list work is an attempt to neon 
ole Descartes and ieihnit/ in his Tat 
but iht it ion thesis on the Principles of 
Mttiphvsi al Knowledge and also an 
attempt to reeoneilo YNelft und Ciuhius, 
while his Uuurul \ at ural History ana 
7 luory of the 1 1 eaten* attei lptsto roee ncile 
Newton onl J eibnit/ or the medium* al 
and teleological stand] emits Jk stuns 
indeed, to hwe been lLlimtcd to men li 
anism in niture und there lore to Luue 
tius but at this pen >cl of his intelU* tual 
development (17 t»3) he was al one anel 

the same time discussing a number of 
questions in which our interest had first 
been awake tied in th< Middle Ages pro 
during his On t/e l alse Subtlety of the 
Syllogistic In re*, i * D itternpt to In 
troduee the hot ton of \egatne Quantity into 
Philosophy 07(>J) Only I ossitle / loof of 
thel jn8tenteofdotl(l‘ , y\) und Onl i idence 
this lost nam* d being an essay t ir t he 
Ae wlcmv s prize won bv Moses Mendels 
solin (17(4) (.cneially speaking lv at 
this icriod was an enlightener of the 
school ot YYollt and indeetl was giving 
lectures on the conn endia of Ilaume istcr 
Baumgartcn and Meier all adherents of 
YYolft But already he w is beginning to 
modify his wn standpoint and in bis pub 
works, anti* ip iti ng something newer un 1 
higher, an n ay bo men from his Drtat is 
of a t isi inary anel On the (,rou d if 
distinguishing Parhrular Illusion* in 
Space (171 H) His alte ltd gcneiul attitu le 
appears however much l lore definite lv in 
the work with whuh he entered on hi** 
olilte as oidinarv pi of This, however 
being written In Lat h\ way of academic 
oxemplai and given only a very hunt 1 
circulation received but little atte liti* n 
This woik De munlt smstbihs tt mb l 
hgibfhb fn m et pnnnpns (1770) is ti 
l oiler line letwetn tlu two ponols n 
K life whuh are stvlcd l»> Rosenkri / 
tlie ‘heurlstl anel the speculative v 
temati* and sh >ws us K os lie was at r 
liume had wnki d bun out of his dogm et l 
slum her (1 rdrnaiin) 

K *s philoseiphv was aimed at the set pt I 
eism of the hi n einpln ists (i g 11 hi ) 
and At tho e e 1* » i ic (i iv ialit v and dogm it i 
prcjmli* e of the existing ( er schools it 
is < ustomary to divide lus work iuto Dir* o 
periods (1) influenced by leihnitz »nd 
vYoltf , (2) a leaetion against (1 ) under the 
influent*) of the fug empirical phdo 
sophers and (31 hlseritknl period duting 
which his own philosophy found mature 
expression It is necessary to explain 
before considering the main points ot his 
teaching that by pure he meant Lhai 
wlitoh is isolated trow actual experience 

EE 8 


and by Empirical* that which results from 
actual experience The chit f divs which 
he made w his own system were (a) trans 
remit utal and (b) metaphysieal, the 
for rut r he developed more fullv «nei it has 
lmel more influence oti subsequent thought 
— he lias been called the re creator of 
the transe e mlentalisrn of rognition He 
divides tho mind into (a) Intellc* t sub 
divided into sensibility (passive) and 
thought (active) (b) Seusation or Pee ling, 
the lowest cognitive faculty and (r) Voli 
tlou i he old rationalism lit rejects for 
its psychology he substitute^ his exauuna 
tion ol the subject for its cosmology, his 
examination of the object and for its 
theology his examin ition of the relation 
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be tween subject and object * ntifyfng 
tin concept! n of Loci with «he more 
LUierul law of ethic el necessity he places 
u spoiislbihtv on the reason as opposed to 
I e emotions 1 h it it shot id be possible 
for a man to a* e* pt this r< spon Ability, it 
is noctssiry that In should be flee from 
the < outrol of the phvs cal laws of natural 
ausahty This spnl ual emancipation, 
the elevation of sub r over object, of 
uouirunnii over plan iiunon, is attained 
as his critical conclusion that phenomena 
do not exist in the. ms Ives but only in re- 
lation to the mind with which they are 
t hue fore eouforniative He denied the 
exist* nee of any livv f supreme, absolute, 
and exte rnal truth sn li as the rationalists 
had afllimed He daimed to establish 
that only bv a process of seheniatfHadon 
doe s an object oifci itself os & cognisable 
unit to the nbineel divs of the mind, 
(a) the sensuous m tuitions of time and 
space, and lb) the pure notions of under- 
standing or ' categories' — the twelve cate- 
gories beung grouped under the four 
‘forms * as follows (1) Quantity (Unity, 
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Multitude, Totality); (2) Quality (Reality, 
Negation. Limitation); (3) Relation, be- 
tween substance and accident, cause and 
effect, action and reaction); and (4) 
Modality (Possibility, Existence, Neces- 
sity). His Critique of Pure Reason is an 
examination of experience and of the laws 
of practical reason which ho ultimately 
announced as its controlling force; prac- 
tical reason becomes one with morality, 
and the supreme cause is a moral cause, 
i.e. the subordination of the empirical, or 
sensuous, to the pure, or intellectual. His 
final dicta on the relation of noumenon and 
phenomenon, i.e. experience, are to be 
found in his Critique of Judgment, in which 
he tiriccs the ultimate value of life to 
ethical teleology. From his Bystem of 
critical or transcendental idealism were 
developed the ‘subjective* idealism of 
Fichte, the 'objective* of Schelling, and 
the ‘ absolute* or Hegel : and his works also 
influenced Jacobi, Schleiermachor, and 
Schopenhauer. 

His 'religion within the limits of mere 
reason* impelled him to avoid religious 
subjects In lin lectures, and immediately 
subsequent writiugs. This marks what is 
called the ‘practical* period of his career. 
To this last period belong On Everlasting 
Peace (1795); Die Metaphysik der Etfuk 
[The A I eta physic of Morals, 1797), which 
as a general title was prefixed to the Meta- 
physical Foundations of the Theory of 
Right, 179G); The Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of the Theory of Virtue , and a number 
of short ev*ajs in the Berliner Monats- 
schrift. With a new monarch on the throne 
the need for restraint had gono, and ho 
pub. Der Streit der Fakultaten ( The Conflict 
of the Faculties, 1798) and Anthropology 
from a Pragmatical Point of View (1 798). 

During his own lifetime the courses of 
his lectures were printed singly and his 
minor writiugs were collected by T left rank 
and others. Bui a complete ed. of his 
works was long In coming. The first was 
the KJ-vol. ed. of (i. llartenstciu (Leipzig), 
1838-39, and the next, that of K. Rosen- 
kranz aud F. VV. Schubert in 12 vols. 
(Leipzig) came in 1838-40 (this latter con- 
tains a biography as well as a hist, of the 
Kantian philosophy by Rosenkranz); and 
the most exhaustive, Issued by the Prus- 
sian Academy of science in 22 vols., 1900- 
1942. 

Eng. trails. : Critique of Pure Reason by 
T. Meiklejohn, 1852, and M. Muller, 1881 ; 
Critical Philosophy, E. Caird, 1859; 
Works by J. P. Mahaffy, 1872, and J. 
Stirling, 1881 ; Theory of Ethics, T. K. 
Abbot, 1873; Critique of Judgment, J. II. 
Bernard, 1892. See K. Fischer, Im- 
manuel Kant , 18G0, 1928; R. Adamson, 
The Philosophy of Kant, 1879; F. Paulsen, 
Kant, min Let>cn vnd seine Lehre , 1898 
(Eng. trans., 1»02); H. Sldgwlck, Lectures 
on the Philosophy of Kant, 1905; R. 
Krouer, Kants Weltanschauung, 1914; 
E. Cassirer, Kants Leben and Lehre, 1921 ; 
H. H bffding, A History of Modem Philo- 
sophy, 1927; R. VVellek, Immanuel Kant 
in England, 7793-1M8, 1932; The Heritage 
of Kant , ed. by Gh T. Whitney aud B. F. 
Bowers, 1940 (covers the whole range of 
Kantian philosophy — his philosophy of 


knowledge, of science, of conduct, of law, 
of art, and of religiou); A. H. Smith, 
Kantian Studies, 1947; and J. Bonds, 
Kant, 1949. See also Neo-Kantianism. 

Kantemir, Demetrius, see Cantemir. 

Kaming, or Kangting, formerly Tatsienlu, 
cap. of Sikang prov., China, on the Tong 
riv. It has boon much used us a departure- 
point for travellers to Tibet. There is a 
Ft. mission, and it is a centre for Tibetan 
trade with China. A wireless station has 
been erected. 

Kaolin, or China Clay, is a fine, almost 
Impalpable powder of pure whito colour, 
very soft and slightly greasy to the touch 
(h. 1; sp. gr. 2 2), consi&tiug of hydratod 
aluminium silicate. It absorbs moisture 
readily, and when wet is easily moulded, 
being largely used in the munuf. of porce- 
lain (of winch it i» the chief ingredient) 
and of pottery, the absence of iron in the 
clay resulting in a pure white article after 
firing. K. is also used in the preparation 
of sizes for smooth-faced papers, and for 
loading cheap cotton goods, and is a con- 
stituent of ninny water-colours, paints, 
pigments, and powders. K. is a product 
of the decomposition of the felspar of a 
granite rock. The name is derived from 
the Chinese Kao-liny , ‘high ildgo,’ the name 
of hills in Chianghsi, a chief sc.it of the 
porcelain uuuiuf. in China. China clay is 
also found in large quantities In Cornwall, 
and in Saxony, Franco, the H.S.A., and 
elsewhere. The pure clay Is prepared by 
stirring up the crude material with water 
and allowing it to settle. It is then dug 
out and dried over hot Hues. 

Kapellen, tn. in Belgium, 9 m. N. of 
Antwerp, engaged in agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, buck works, and distilleries. 
Fop. 9GO0. 
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A, ripe bted opening. 


Kapok (Malay kapog\ A fine silky cotton 
substance arising from the surface of the 
seed coats of sev. trees, but obtained 
chiefly from the K.-tree ( Eriodendron en- 
fractuosum, family Malvacem of Java, and 
from the silk -cotton tree, or Sumahuma 
[Ceibapentandra, var. indica, family Bom 
baceee, with 19 genera). Other trees of 
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the Bombax family, which has about 30 cotton, wheat, grain, and maize. Pop. 
specie# (B. munguba of Brazil, B. malabar - 378,300. 2. Tn. ( cap. of above state, 65 

icum of India, it. mericanum of Mexico) ni. 10. of Lahore, contains the mahn- 
oh well as Ochroma lagopus , yield au rajah's palace and Rand hir College. Pop. 
inferior K. The fluff-like substance Is 18,000. 

produced in groat quantities and, being Karaohev, tn. in the Bryansk Region of 
impervious to water, the material Is useful the R.S.F.3.R., with oil works, hemp 
for slutting life-saving apparatus. It is factories, and a trade In grain, etc. Pop. 
also used to stuff mattresses and cushions. 40,000. 

From the seeds is expressed K. oil. used Karachi, or Kurraohee, seaport of Sind, 
for soap-making and as an edible oil. lv. and cap. of Pakistan. It is the chief port 
was first introduced into Europe in 1851 for the Punjab and takes most of tin* 
and is also obtained from tropical Africa, traffic of the Indus. The wharves of the 
A yellowish -brown kin<l, of a brilliant and extensive harbour are on ttie is. of Kia- 
silkv texture, comes from lndo-Chlna. niari, which is connected with the tn. by 
Kapp, Gisbert (1852-1022). Austrian tho Napier mole, 3 in. long. Large sums 
electrical inventor; b. at Mauer near of money have been spent on improving 
Vienna; son of a native of Trieste and his tho harbour, and making the docks and 
Scottish wife. St udied at Zttrieh. Came to breakwater. It is the terminus of the 
England 1875. Travelled, returned to Eng- air mail from London via Cairo and Bag- 
laml in 1882. Made improvements in dad. It is a railway terminus, and busy 
electrical measuring instruments ami in trading centre, having extensive inland 
dynamos. In 1885 began dynamo-making trade with Afghanistan and Turkestan, 
on hts own account, but bis dynamo has Tho chief industries arc carpet# and metal 
now been superseded by a more modern ware. lv. was acquired by tho Brit. Gov. 
type. London editor of Industries, lh8G- in 1872, and passed to Pakistan in 1947. 
1889. In Germany, about 1894 -1901, A shipbuilding yard, to construct ocean- 
secretary to tier. Association of Electrical going \esseU of 10,000 to 15,000 tons, i* 
Engineers. Returned to become prof, of to bo estub. here. The cost of tho new 
electrical e»'< r mt log at Birmingham vard is estimated at 5 crores <*3, 7 50,000). 
Univ. till 1918. He designed power Technical aid is to be gi\cn by the great 
stations and transformers, and applied ('lydcbiiuk firm of John Brown tc Co. 
mathematics to problems of electrical Pop. 359.100. 
engineering, lie was awarded the Tel- Kara Dengis, see Bl\ck Sea. 
ford medal. Wrote Flertric Transmission Karaganda, tn. of the Kazakh S.S.R., 
into t.neigy (1891); Dynamos , Alternators Russian Central Asia, in the region of the 
and Transformers (1893); and Principles s.uno name. It was estab. as an important 
of Flee trie F.mjimerino (1910). bidiiotriivl city as a result ot tho exploita- 

Kapp, Woltgang (1808 1922), Gor. lion of Its coal-llelds under the five year 
counter-revolutionary, b. in New York; plans. Pop. 100,000. 
son of a democrat who had emigrated to Karagoorge, see Czkrny Djordje. 
U.S.A. after participation in risings of | Kara-Hissar, see Afium Kara Bissau. 
1848. Educated at Ko nigs berg, and lie- Kara-kalpaks (Black Caps), Mongolo- 
oamc general dirts tor of 10. Prussia. Oil Tartar people who inhabit the t*. and 30. 
March 13, 1920, lie tried a coup d'etat or coast of the Aral Sea, thus forming a geo- 
putsch with assistant o of Gen. >on Lutt- graphical transition between tho N. Kir- 
witz and troops. Republican authorities ghiz and S. Turkomans. Emigrants have 
fled from Berlin; but the retiring ad\icc settled in Astrakhan, Kuban, and Siberia, 
of President Ebert to the inhiib. to fight Their chief occupation is agr culture and 
tho putsch by a general strike was .so liorso-broeding. The land tin v inhabit is 
successful that, four days afterwards, now knowu as Kara-Kalpak, ■, and is an 
‘Chancellor’ K. lied to Sweden. Arrested autonomous republic of So\iet Russian 
on rolurn to Germauy; d. while awaiting Central Asia, included in the Czbek 6.3.R. 
trial at Leipzig. Turtkui is tho cap. Per 305,000. 

Kappel, sec Cappkl. Karakol, sec Pkziikvalsk. 

Kapunda, tn. in Co. Light, S. Australia, Karakoram Mountains, or Mustagh, 
48 in. N.N.E. of Adelaide. It is the range in central Asia, separating Sinkiaug 
centre of a thriving wheat and wool pm- and India, and forming a continuation of 
ducing area, other products being dairy the Himalayas to the Hindu-Kush. It 
produce, olives, canary seed, mustard extends N.W. as far as the Pamir. This 
seed, oats, and barley. Average rainfall range contains some of the highest mts. in 
194 in. Us nianiifs. include weighbridges tho world, among them being Godwin- 
up to 100 tons capacity, hydraulic hoists Austen or K2 (28,278 ft.), and sev. others 
and garage equipment, Hour and ch.ilk over 25,000 ft. high. It 1 b also crossed bv 
mills. Tho tn. Is Horved by rail express sev. passes, such as the Karakoram, over 
passenger service on tho R. Murray route. 18,000 ft. high, and the Mustagh. Ex- 
Thoro aro bituminous roads from Adelaide tending to the \V. there are numerous 
through K. to N. tiw. A feature is tho glaciers and ice-flolds, one of the largest 
fortnightly sheep and cattle market, and being the Baltoro. Gilglt, the remote spot 
ann. horse sales which attract buyers from in the high K. mts. to the N. of Kashmir, 
All over the commonwealth, India, and formerly reached only after twelve days’ 
tho Middle E. Pop. lntn. anddist. 3000. trekking from Peshawar or Srinagar, has 
Kapurthala: 1. State in the E. Punjab, now been linked with the outside world by 
India, between the lts. Boas and Sutlej, air. Every day transport aircraft oper- 
has an area of 630 sq. m. The soil of the ating for the Pakistani Gov. make 
diet, is fertile; the chief crops are sugar, hazardous 250-m. flights from Peshawar 
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up the Indus riv. gorges to Gilgit, covering 1 
the distance in two lire, and briuglng umch- 
needed supplies to the 100,000 people 
inhabiting the Gilgit agency. In addition 
Pakistani imlitory engineers have widened 
the existing 350-m. caravan route from 
Peshawar to Gilgit via Chilas Stute over 
Babusor Pass (13,700 ft. high) so that jeeps 
can traverse the wiiolo distance within 
four days. Gilgit remains the oentro of 
an age-old cara\au traffic from Sinklang 
or Chinese Turkestan and even to-day 
are met, on the narrow nit. path running 
southward from the frontier post of Misgar 
through the rugged but splendid Junza 
valle\ , scores of traders and pilgrims from 
Kashgur, with ponies and donkeys laden 
with silk and cotton cloths, sheepskin 
coats and other merchandise. 

Karakorum, name of two old Mongolian 
caps.: 1. The UIghur cap., the ruins of 
whioh remain on the l. b. of the Orkhon, a 
tnb. of the Selenga K., in the Talal-Kliain- 
dala steppe. It flourished between the 
seventh and ninth centuries, and was 
deserted on the fall of the Uigkur king- 
dom. 2. The M ougolin n cap., ubout 25 m. 
S.E. of the above. It was founded by 
Jenghiz Khan, and its walls were built in 
1234-35. The city was visited by Marco 
Polo in 1275, and was subsequently de- 
stroyed by Kubl&l Khan, the fourth king 
of the Mongolian dynasty, for rebelling 
against his authority. See I Vurka oj the 
Orkhon Expedition, 1892; F. and W. 
Workman, Ire-hound Heights of the Mas - 
taoh , 1908, and Turn Summers in the Ice- 
unlds of East Karakorum , 1917. 

Kara-kul : 1. Two lakes, di«d ingulshed as 
* Great* and ‘Little* K., in Itu'-siau Central 
Asia, in the Gorno-Badakhshan autono- 
mous region of the Tajik S.S.lt. The 
former lias an area of 140 sq. m., and lies 
at an altitude of 13,200 ft.; the latter lies 
N.W. of the Mnstagh-ata peak, at an alti- 
tude of 12,700 ft/ 2. Tn. of Central Asia, 
formerly in Turkestan and now in Kir- 
ghiz 8.S.R. it stands on tho Zerafshan, 
38 m. S.W. of Bokhara. Pop.13,000. 

Kara-Kum (Black Sands); 1. Or Trans- 
caspian, or Great desert in Russian 
Central Asia, extending between the Ust- 
urt plateau on the N. and \V\, the Amu- 
Darya on the N.E., and the Turkmen 
oases on the S., with an area of about 
110,000 sq .m. f and about 200,000 Juhab., 
chiefly Uzbek and Turkmen. 2. Or Arab, 
or Little, desert in Kirghizia, 8. of Khiza, 
also known aa tho desert of Khiva. 

Karamania, see Caramania. 

Karamzin, Nikolai Mihailovich (1705- 
L82C), Russian historian, 6. at Mikhallovka 
(Simbirsk), in Orenburg. Ho studied at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, and, after 
travelling through Europe and in England 
he pub. rds Letters of a Russian 1 raveUer 
(1797-1801), and estah. the Moscow 
Journal . His great acldevement was a 
History of Russia (11 vols., 1810-29), 
which he brought down to the accession 
of Michael Romanov (1613). 

Karanja, tn. of India, situated in Berar, 
and about 36 m. S£.W. of Amraoti. Pop. 
16.500. 

Kara Sea, part of the Arctic Ocean in 
the N.E. of Russia, between Novaya 


Zenilva and the Yalmal Peninsula, 
Siberia. On the W. It is entered by Ma- 
tochkin Strait, and on tho S.W. by the 
straits of Kara and Yugor. The chief in- 
lets are Kara Bay and tho gulf of Obi. It 
is only open for two months In the year; 
at other times it Is blocked by ice. 

Karat, see Carat. 

Karateghin, diat. of Central Asia, in the 
Garm Region of the Tajik or Tajikstan 
autonomous S.S.R., with an area of 4300 
sq. m. It is very mountainous, and is 
watered by the Surkh-ab or Kizil-su. 
The chief occupations are agriculture and 
cattle-raising. The cap. is Gann or Harm. 
Pop. (composed of Tajiks and Kirghiz) 
100,000. 

Karatepe, anct. city of tho Hittites in 
Asia Minor, which appears to have flour- 
ished for sov. centuries from r. 1900 b.c. 
In 1948 an expedition under the auspices 
of the Turkish Historical ‘Society ex- 
cavated a site there on four successive 
levels. The prin. discoveries include 1200 
inscribed clay tablet 4 *, which may throw 
light on the hist, or tho early Hittito 
Empire, some graven, and a number of 
tine pottery vessels soiuo of whi< h suggest 
tho use of glaze. 

Karauli: 1. State m Rajputnna, India, 
with an area of 1210 sq. m. Tho surface 
is hilly and building stone Is quarried. 
The chief rnanufs. are pewter and bias* 
wure and cloth. Pop. 152,400. 2. Tn. 

and cap. of above stale, fortilled and sur- 
rounded by a wail of red bandstoue. It 
contains sev. beautiful temples and a lino 
palace. Pop. 20,100. 

Karel, Rudolph (b. 1881) notable modern 
Czech musical composer, b. at Prague. 
Studied at Prague Puiv. and later de- 
voted himself exclusively to music, being 
Dvof&k's last pupil m composition. His 
composition iy remarkable for fecundity 
and a certain cxubcranco and for its 
broadly elaborate themes. When he did 
succeed in subordinating this exuberance 
to formal and intellectual control, as in 
his v lolin sonata The Demon , ho reveals 
himself ay uu Important influence in 
modern Czech music. Pub. also I Isa 
Heart., au opera; In the Ulow of the 
Hellenic Sun , a song-cycle; and various 
symphonies. 

Karelia, Korcio-Flnnish S.S.R. An- 
nexed by Peter the Great In 1721. In 
1940, following the Kusso-Fiimish war, a 
portion of Finnish K. was joined to the 
tor. of the autonomous S.S.il. of K., and 
admitted into tho union as the Karelo- 
Finnish S.S.R.). The Karelians ore 
a distinct branch of the Finnish race, in- 
habiting E. Finland, and numbering 
about 300,000. Most of the people are 
engaged either in flying for herring, 
salmon, etc., or in hunting foxes and 
squirrels for their skins. The forests and 
marshes formerly rendered communi- 
cations difficult, but the building in 1917 
of a railway through K. from Murmansk 
to Leningrad greatly promoted the econo- 
mic development of the country. The 
cap. is Petrozavodsk, on the W. shore of 
Lake Onega. Smaller ports are Soroka 
and Kem. 

Both in the Russo -Finnish war and 
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during the Ger. invasion of Russia In the Karlovy Vary (formerly Wary or Vary; 
Second World War K. was the scene of then Kaiser Karlsbad; then Karlsbad or 
much fighting between the Finns and Carlsbad), In 1918 it reverted to its Czech 
Ucrs. on the one side and the Russians on narno. Tn. and watering-place of Bo- 
the other — particularly in the region of hernia, Czechoslovakia, situated on the 
the great lakes. Onega and Ladoga are Tepl near its Junction with the Eger, 
on the isthmus of K. Pop. 900,000. about 70 m. N.W. of Prague. It lies in a 
Karonni, dist. of Lower Burma, situated narrow valley at an elevation of over 1000 
between lata. 18° .*>0' and ID® 55' N., und ft. above sea level, and contains sev. 
longs. 97° 10' and 97° 50' E. The surface famous springs, the water being alkaline, 
is prlucipallv high tableland of 3000 to One of the best known is the Sprudel 
4000 ft., and is inhabited by the Red Spring, with a temp, of 165* F. The 
Karens. The dist., formerly a collection of waters were known on account of their 
Mna.ll states, is now divided into E. and W. healing properties during tho fourteenth 
K.. having a total area of about 3150 s(|. ru. century* The tn. before the Second 
Karens, native rac< oi Mam and Burma. World War also manufactured porcelain, 
dwelling among tho hillj dists. Thcv kaoliu being found in the neighbourhood 
number about 7*27,000, and are supposed Aincr. troops in tho fli^t week of May 
to have descended fioin certain Chinese ( 1915) advanced to the line Karlovy- Vary- 
tfibes Manv of them have been Chris- Bud5jovic e-Plzen, bur were there halted 
ttanLcd. In 1947 they were represented while the Red Ariuv cleared the E. and W. 
m the Burmese Const ihu nt Assembly bv banks of the Moldau It. and occupied 
si\ members, but in 1948 began to mamf< 1 Prague. Pop. 25,000. 
a wi^h to break away from Burma, and Karlskrona, fortified senp« rt tn., and 
lebolled. chi'- f naval station of Sweden, on the is. of 

Karikal, Fi. cnlonv, on the CoromancM Tiotso, and four Mealier ones, m tht 
coast, Madras, India. Its area is about Baltic, is the cap of the gov. of Blckinge 
52 sq. m. The tn. lies about 150 m. S. of J ft was named after iN founder, Charles 
Madras, and exports large quantities of , XL The is aro connected with each 
rice. Pop. (di®M 58,228; (tn.) 17,000. other and the mainland bv fourteen 
Karl Augnai, Archduke (of Saxe-VYcl- bridges. The harbour, whit h can aecom- 
ranr), see CiTARLFS AUGUfiTrs. mud.it o the largest ships, lias arsenals, 

Karl Eitel, Prince, set Charles 1. (of shipyards, and docks bla-.t< d from granite 
Rumania). rooks; und is defended by strong forttft 

Karl, Eugon, Duke of Wurttemberg, str uitiouh. The chief trade is in matches 
( ’ii vrlks Eugene. tobacco, and cloth. Pop. 32,300. 

Karl Franz Josef, Emperor of Austria- Karlsruhe, tu. of Germany in Wurttem 
Hungary, see Charles 1. burg-Buden, formerly cap. of the former 

Karlfeldt, Erik Axel (1864-1931), Swcd- grand ducliy of Baden, situated nearly 400 
ish poet, b. in Dalarne, a prov. of Sweden ft. above sea level on a plain of the Hard- 
possessing a traditional peasant culture, wald, about 39 m. W.N.W. of Stuttgart 
Ho studied at Upsala Univ., and In 1904 Once a prosperous commercial and com 
was elected a member of tho Swedish mu meat ions centre, K. was partly de 
Academy, of which he was the permanent stroked in the Second World War. The 
secretary from 191 2. In 1907 he became city is laid out m tho shape of an expanded 
a member of the Nobel committee. Ho fan, tbo streets oil radiating from the 
refused tho Nobel prize for literature palace as the centre. Its chief buildings 
during his lifetime, hut it was awarded are the palace (built In 1751), the court 
posthumously in 1931. His first vol. of theatre, Zoliringon museum, the hall of 
poems, Vildmarks orh karleksvisor ( Hal ait, and the technical high school, but 
lads of the Wilderness and Love) appeared these have buffered damage. The orna- 
te 1875. It did n >t create a great stir nt mental fountains and pal, uo gardens, used 
the time, but ho later came to bo regard i<l as a public piomcnade, were a feature 
as the lending Swedish poet after the death It is noted for the nianuf of railway en 
of Frbding. lie developed an individual gines and cars, plutod goous. gloves, brew- 
style, which owed little to his predecessors, ing. machinery, furniture, carpets, cement, 
and his poetry with its feeling for nature and stone-ware. Karlsruhe, t.c. 'Karl’s 
reflects the peasant hfo of his native prov. Rest,’ was laid out in 1715 by Karl 
His best-known collections of lyrics aro Wilhelm, margrave of Baden, who, owing 
Fndohns visor (Ballads of Friduhn) to disputes with the people of IMirlach. 
(1896), and Fridohns lustphrd ( Fridohn’s made his hunting-seat on the site, around 
Garden) (1901). Uosthorn ( Cornucopia ) which tlte tn. was subsequently built 
appeared in 1927, A selection of his M'hwanthalor's statue of the Grand Duke 
poems traps, into Eng. was pub. in the Karl Friedrich stood in the centre of the 
(LS.A. lu 1938 with the title Arcadia Schossplatz. Being on tho trunk line 
Borealis, stretching behind the middle Rhine from 

Karli, oavo temple in Poona dist.. Bom- Frankfort through Mannheim to the Swiss 
bay, India, is 34 in. N.W. of Poona. It is frontier K. was a vital communications 
the largest known Chatty a cavo in India, centre In the Second World War aud, 
and bears an inscription dated 78 B.c. consequently, was heavily bombed by 
Karlings, see Caklovinoians. allied aircraft before the launching of the 

Karlo&za, or Karlowitz, tn. in Yugo- offensive oil the W. front. On May 27 
slnvia, on the Danube, near Ujvidek (1944) heavy bombers, concentrating on 
(Neusatz). It contains a cathedral and is tho railway centres along the middle 
the seat of a Gk. archbishop. Famous Rhine, delivered a damaging attack on the 
rod wine is made in the dist. Pop. 5700. olty. In the allied offensive K. was in 
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the Fr. Army sector. Resistance in the 
Rhine valley was initially stiff, but soon 
weakened, and K. fell to the Fr. on April 
4, 1945. Pop. 189,800. 

Karlstad, cap. of the co. of VArmland, 
Sweden. It stands at tho N. end of Lake 
Vfiner, on tlio is. of Thlngvalla, and is 
connected with the mainland bv bridges. 
It manufs. machinery, matches, and to- 
bacco. It is an episcopal see. Pop. 3 1 ,300. 

Karma, or Karman, Sanskrit noun de- 
noting a deed or action. As applied to the 
action of a living human being, it is the 
doctrine that every action, good or evil, 
receives Its reward or punishment. Hence 
it is concerned \uth the theory of trans- 
migration, apparently unmerited roward 
or punishment having been caused bv the 
K. of a previous life. The doctrine is 
found in tho Buddhist and Jain religions. 
See also under Transmigration. 

Karman, Jozsef (1709-95), Hungarian 
author, son of a Calvinist pastor. Prac- 
tised law m Budapest. Wrote a novel, 
banni Hagyonuinai , one of the be*.l ro- 
mances in Hungarian literature. 

Karmathians, Garmathians, or Qarma- 
thians, were a Moslem sect named after 
Hamden Qarmad, a follower of Ilusam al- 
Vhwa/i, who was a missionary of Ahmed, 
son of tho Persian Abdallilh lbn Mannfm, 
towards tho close of tlio ninth ccnturi. 
The latter’s object had been to undermine 
Islam and the Arabian power bv a secret 
society with various grades, offering in- 
ducements to all f lapses and creeds. Tins 
■society led its members on from an inter- 
pretation of Islam to a total negation 
thereof, and submission to tho head of tlio 
society. Thcic were sevt n, or later nine, 
stages of tho bocietx. In the first stage 
tho initiate was taught that the mvsterv 
of the Koran needed explanation; he took 
an oath of submission, and paid a sum of 
money. He was then lod on until in tho 
fifth stage he was taught the u°tltssnebs of 
tradition and the temporar\ nature of 
Mohammed’s prtrepts, and In the Hixth 
stogo was imbued to give up prater, 
fasting, etc. He was now no longer a 
Moslem; and in tho other stnr<s more 
freedom of thought was allowed The 
Garmathians aic last mentioned m 10 30, 
but there is no doubt that at one tune thev 
were a powerful scr t, for in 900 Aim Sa‘ id 
al Jannabi, tiie head of a Carinatbian 
state in Baniein, routed an army sent 
against him by Mofadid. In Persia and 
Syria the C irmathians were Bucceodcd by 
the Assassins (</ r.) t but it is said that t lie 
sect still e\i-tf. Ju parts of Syria, Persia, 
-Vrabia, and Jndia For their relation to 
the Fatinndc- see Fatimides. 

Karnak, or Carnac, vil. of Upper Egypt, 
in the prov. of Kench, built ou tin* ruins of 
the anct. city of Thebes. Sec further under 
Egypt, Exploration and History. 

Karnal, tn., can. of K. dut., E. Punjab, 
India, 50 m. S.E. of Amhala, is of anct. 
origin. It is on the old bank of the 
Jumna, which has changed its courso and 
is now 7 in. away. Wheat, millet, and 

S ain are grown. The chief manufs. are 
xtiles and shoes. Potf. 37,400. 
Karnatik, see Carnatic. 

K&rnten, see Carinthia. 


Karnul, or Kurnool, tn., cap. of K. dist., 
Madras, India. 110 m. S.W. of Hydera- 
bad, situated at the junction of the llindri 
and Tungabhadia Us. It contains au old 
fort, now completely dismantled, has 
many cotton and other mills, and is an Im- 
portant trade centre. Pop. 26,000. 

Karolsfeld, or Carolafela, Sohnorr von, 
see Schnork. 

K&rolyi, Michael Adam Georg Niklaus, 
Count, Hungarian statesman, b. 1875 at 
Budapest; grandson of Georg, third count 
K. of Nagy-Koroly. Before the First 
World War lie was a democratic leader, 
and, during it, opposed the Gcr. hegemony. 
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lie formed n ministry upon the defeat of 
the dual monarch v m 1918, and in 1919 
was pi o visional president of the new re- 
public of Hungary. Fiom 1931 to 1932 
he was Prime Minister, but went into exile 
when Adm. Ilorthv virtually estab. a 
dictatorship During the Stcond World 
W ar lie led the Fieo Hungarian movement 
and returned to Hungary in 1916. 

Karr, Jean Baptiste Alphonse (1808- 90), 
Fr. novelist, critic, and journalist, ft. m 
Paris. His first work was Sous fee fxllruls. 
pub. in 1832, of whit h the originality ann 
charming humour and sentiment brought 
him fame. In D 39 he became editor of 
Le Figaro, and in the same vear he started 
Lee Gufpes , a monthly pub. in a keenly 
satirical tone; In 1848 he founded Le 
Journal. His other works include Ven- 
dredi soir (1835); he Chemen le plus court 
( 1 83 6, a contmuat Ion of his autobiography); 
UencvUve (1838); Vn Voyage aidour de 
mon jardin (1845, one of his most popular 
works); Feu Bressur (1818); Font en 
ThJme (1853, a book which bad some In* 
fluence in promoting educational reform); 
and his reminiscences, pub. in 1879-80, 
under the title of Livre de bord. 

Karrer, Paul (6. 1889), chemist, was 0. 
In Moscow of Swiss parents, and was 
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educated at Zflrich Univ., where he was 
assistant to Alfred Werner, 1911-12. 
From 1912 to 1918 he collaborated with 
1’aul Ehrlich at Frankfort-on -Main. 
Since 1919 he has been director of the 
chemical institute of Zurich (Jnlv. He 
has worked on vitamins, carbohydrates, 
carotenoids, etc., and was awarded the 
Nobel prize for chein. In 1937. 

Karri, native name of an Anstralian 
tree. Eucalyptus di versicolor. It is one 
of the 4 blue gums,' and from it is derived 
a hard red timber useful in making wood- 
paving. 

Karroo (from Hottentot karusa , hard), 
name given to the high plateau in the 
Cape of Good Hope, S. Africa, lying be- 
tween the coast mts. and tho Orange It. 
basin. The area is divided into the Little 
lv. and the Great K. : the latter Is between 
the Nieuwveld Merge and tho Zwarte 
Merge, and is crossed by the railway. Dur- 
ing the dry sensou it is a sandy waste, but 
after the rains the soil is covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, which makes rich 
pasturage for sheep, goats, ostriches, and 
cattle. Area 100,000 sq. m. 

Kars: 1. Vilayet in Asiatic Turkey, 
with an area of 7300 sq. m. It is watered 
by tho Aras, Kur, end Arpachai Its. Tho 
surface 1 h mountainous and the climate 
changeable; on ttlo-raising is the chief 
occupation. Salt is found in the S. Pop. 
383,200. 2. Tn., cap. of above prov., 1 15 

m. S.W. of TIflis. and connected with it by 
rail. In tho sixteenth century it came 
into the possession of the Turks, and was 
fortified by Sultau Amurath IIT. Jn 1 828 
it was taken by Russia and restored to 
Turkey. Rev. times it was besieged, and 
finally stormed In 1877. It was ceded to 
Russia by the Merlin Congress in 1 878, but 
after tho First World War became again, 
with the prov . , a possession of Turkey . A 
treaty between tho Soviet Gov. and Tur- 
key was signed here in 1921. It contains 
an eleventh -century cathedral and sev. 
mosques, and manufs. carpets and coarso 
textiles. Pop. 24,000. 

Karshi, tn. in the Bokhara Region, of 
tho Uzbek S.S.R.. Russian Central Asia, 
80 m. S.E. of Bokhara city. It manufs. 
cutlery, woollen goods, and carpets. Pop. 
25,000. 

Karst, name of a regiou of Yugoslavia, 
composed of high ridges of limestone 
which join tho E. Alps to tho Dinario Alps, 
E. of Istria. A series of parallel fractures 
borders tho N.E. Adriatic and continues 
inland ; the N. Adriatic is a sunken hollow 
wlUoh has descended along these fractures. 
The limestone is porous and the water 
percolates and forms sinks, cations, and 
caverns. Similar structure of land will 
produce tho same result, and such a land- 
scape is called a K. landscape ; It is charac- 
terised by a barren aridity, In addition to 
the caves above mentioned. Examples 
may l>e seen in Derbyshire and parts of 
Yorkshire. See C. Dlencr, Iiau und liild 
des Karsts f 1903; and O. Lehmann, Die 
Hydrographic des Karsts , 1932. 

Karun, the only navigable riv. of Persia, 
rises in the Hakhtiori Mts., and, flowing 
through Khuzlstan, loins the Shatt-ol- 
Arab at Mohammerah. Small steamers 


ascend to Ahwaz. It was used during the 
First World War by Brit, troops tem- 
porarily occupying the surrounding oil- 
bearing region. 

Karvir, see Kolhapur. 

Kasohau, or Kassa, see Kosick, 

Kas-Dagh, see Ida. 

Kashan, tn. in the prov. of K., Persia, 
95 m. N.W. of Ispahan. It is on the 
direct route to Ispahan, and hew a thriving 
trade in brass and copper ware, earpct», 
silk, and brocades. Pop. 45,000. 

Kashgar, important tn. of Chinese cen- 
tral Asia, in Slnkiang. It is divided into 
two parts, called Kuhna Shalir, or Old 
City, and Yangi Shabr, or New City. 
These arc 5 ni. distant from each other, 
and separatod by tho Kizil-su. Kuhna 
Rliahr is a elay-walicd fortress built on an 
affluent of tho Kizil-Su after the dcstruc- 
of the old K. in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. Tho ruins of the old city Aski 
Shahr are still extant. K. is popular as a 
political, religious, and commercial centre; 
it is the seat of Mohammedan culture, and 
owns the famous shrine of Hazret Afak. 
Tho new city was built in 1838. The sur- 
rounding dist. (pop. 300,000) is very fertile 
and well irrigated. Silk and cotton, boots, 
shoes, and saddlery form the chief manufs. 
Pop. 80,000. 

Kashgar, River, called in some parts the 
Kizil-su, rises in the Tian-Rhan Mts., and 
(lows 500 m. E. to join tho Yarkand. 

Kashgaria, name sometimes given to 
tho dist. generally known as Chinese, or 
E. Turkestan, also called Slnkiang. 

Kashka Darya, region of the Uzbek 
S.W.R., Russian Central Asia. 

Kashmir (or Cashmere), properly Jam- 
mu and Kashmir, native Btate of India, 
bounded on the N. by the Karakoram 
Mts., on the E. by Tibet, and on the S. and 
W. by the Punjab and the N.W. Provs. 
In the time of t he Brit, suzerainty of India 
K. was politically an important state, 

f guarding the N.W. approach to India and, 
n fact, the State was itself created by 
Brit, military and political power. K. is 
divided physically into two parts, very 
unequal in area, climate, and pop , by the 
great Himalayan mt. system, which runs 
from the N. boundary of Chamba State 
to where Nanga Parbat Mt. towers 
20,656 ft. above tho Indus. The fertile 
vale of K. (the world-famous "Happy 
Valley' of K.) and the Jammu-K. Plain, 
which is 120 m. long and 76 m. wide, the 
well-watered valleys and forested hills sur- 
rounding them, ore drained by tho Jhelum, 
the Chenab, and llavl, the westerly throe 
of tli© five rivs. of t be Punjab. The mts. 
to tho E. of the K. valley drain into the 
Jhelum R., which flows N.W. through the 
middle of the valley; the Indus being the 
only other riv. of importance. The chief 
passes to the N. from the valley are those 
of Kamri (14,000 ft. high), and Burzil 
(13,500 ft.), which is the pass from Srina- 
gar to Gilgit. Tho valley is sheltered from 
the S.W. monsoon, and has tyrood climate, 
with an irregular rainfall. This area sup- 
ports all but a twelfth of the state's pop. 
of 4,000,000. Beyond the Himalayan 
barrier, which allows only the scantiest 
rainfall, sturdy mountaineers of many 
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races find a simple livelihood In the Indus 
regions, amid the glaciers and gorges of 
Gilgit, the Karakoram Mts. of Baltistan, 
and the arid uplands and plateaux of 
Ladakh. The smaller but more densely 
populated part of the state, Jammu and 
K. Pro vs., divides itself naturally into 
three geographical, ethnic, economic, and 
linguistic regions: K. the W. non-Kash- 
miri dista., and E. Jammu Frov.. the first 
two drained by the Jhelum, the third by 
tbe Cheiiab and the Ravi (Kathua dlst.). 
There are three similar trans- Himalayan 
frontier regions: the Gilgit area, Baltistan 
and Kargil (VV. Ladakh), and Buddhi-t 
Ladakh. These six main parts of the 
state Intermingle and overlap in some 
respects, hut are broadly distinct and 
homogeneous. There are no particular 
geographical distinctions between the W. 
and E. parts of Jammu Prov. or Ladakh. 
Only the valley of K. and tlio Gilgit region 
are elearly defined by high rat. barriers. 
In addition to agriculture the chief in- 
dustry is sericulture, which dates back to 
the fifteenth century. Forests cover about 
one-eighth of the total area. The chief 
crops are rice, wheat, oats, ond barley, 
ana various vegetables and fruits. Shawl- 
weaving and the manuf. of carpets are the 
chief industries, and gold and silver orna- 
ments, copper ware, and silk embroideries 
are manufactured; Srinagar (the cap.) is 
noted for papier-mftehd work. 

In early times the inhnb. were snake 
worshippers (Nagas), but in the time of 
King Asoka, in 245 n.c., Buddhist mis- 
sionaries visited the country. As Bud- 
dhism decayed, Hinduism took its place 
until, at the time of the Mongol Invasion, 
Mohammedanism was introduced. K. 
became incorporated in the Moghul em- 
pire in 1586, having previously been under 
Hindu rulers and Mohammedan sultans. 
Then followed a period of Afghan rule 
from 1756 until the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when it was invaded by the Sikhs. 
After the battle of Sobraon (gee Sikhs) 

M , by the treaty of Amritwir, Lord 
rige sold to Rajah Onlab Singh (the 
feudatory of Kanjit Singh) two pro vs. of 
the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab, K. and 
Hazara, besides confirming him in the 
possesion of the surrounding hill states 
which Ins Jammu Pogras hail conquered 
from local kings and chiefs In the previous 
smarter century or more of Sikh rule in 
K. (liilah Singh conld not control the 
turbulent Moslem tribesmen of Hazara, 
and in 1847 gave it back to the Sikhs in 
exchange for the strip of Punjab plain 
S.B. of Jammu. K. he occupied only 
with the support of Brit. troops. Brit, 
supremacy w.«p recognised from this time. 
In 1941 too lota] pop. was 4,021,600, the 
bulk of the pop. being Muslims, though the 
ruling family L Hindu. The next most 
numerous elements are Hindus and Sikhs. 
There are art alleges at Srinagar and 
Jammu. The state is divided up Into the 
pro vs. of Jammu, K., Ladakh, Baltistan, 
and Gilgit, with an area of 84,250 sq. m. 
K. is linked with the railway system of 
India by two motor mads, the Jhelum 
valley road, 182 m. of which run through 
the state ter., and the Banihal cart road 


(200 m. long), which connects Srinagar, 
tho summer cap., with Jammu, the 
winter cap. 

After the partition of India (Aug. 1947) 
K. became a easy* belli between the sister 
dominions of India and Pakistan, each of 
which claimed that K. State should come 
within its sphere of influence. Towards 
the end of 1047 K. became I ho scene of 
strife and misery, which developed out of 
the conflict between a seetlon of tho 
Moslem pop. (forming 78 per cent of the 
4.000,000 Kashmiris), and the Hindu 
(Dogra) regime, headed by tho mahara- 
jah. The misery of the people was accen- 
tuated by the devastation of large parts of 
the countrywide, and the crowding of 
Hindu and Sikh refugees into the three 
main cities of Srinagar. Jammu, and 
Pooneh, which was being held by tho re- 
gime with the aid of Indian troops gent in 
Oct. In response to the maharajah's appeal 
for aid against the Moslem rebels and 
raiders from neighbouring ter., coupled 
with his accession to the Indian (Tnion. 
But even before this conflict of 19 17 K. 
showed remarkable contrasts of extreme 
poverty and great wealth, of scenic splen- 
dour and human squalor — contrasts duo 
In large measuro to the inefficiency of the 
existing regime. These evils were now 
aggravated by the undeclared war between 
India and Pakistan, and the rival claims 
of tho two dominions came before the 
Security Council of the United Nations In 
Jan. 1948. Tho Indian Gov. asked the 
council to request Pakistan to refrain from 
taking part in the illusion; to withdraw 
its nationals from the Invading forces, and 
to deny those forces the use of its ter. and 
its supply facilities in their operations. If 
these things were done the Indian Gov. 
would arrange for the people of K. to de- 
cide by plebiscite whether they wished to 
join India or Pakistan. The representa- 
tives of Pakistan retorted that tho origin 
of the existing situation !ay In an insur- 
rection of the Moslem pop. against tho 
tyranny of tho Dogra ruling house. The 
insurgents set np a ‘free government/ and 
when Sikh immigrants from the W. Pun- 
jab began to oppress the Muslims of 
Jammu, the 'free government/ having 
secured control of Pooneh prov., was 
reinforced by partisans from tribal tor. 
Pakistan claimed that tho Maharajah de- 
clared his accession to the Indian Union 
only when he despaired of making head- 
way again«t this popular movement, and 
that the Indian Gov. hud no right to 
accept nn accession proffered on such con- 
ditions or to support the declining Dogra 
fortunes by sending reinforcements to 
attack tbe 'free government/ The Paki- 
stan Gov., however, denied that it had 
recognised the free government In any 
way, bnt declared that it could not pre- 
vent recruits from tribal ters. or Islamic 
zealots from going to the aid of a Moslem 
movement for independence and self- 
determination. The maharajah's role in 
these events was somewhat ignominious. 
Originally he is said to have been resigned 
to K.’s accession to Pakistan because of 
geographical contiguity, economio de- 
pendence, and religious ties, but later 
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changed hie mind when pressure was 
brought to boar on him through the in- 
flueiipo on his entourage of certain Indian 
politicians. When the rebellion in Poorich, 
aided by Pa than s from tlio N.W. frontier, 
assumed serlos proportions, the Kashmiri 
State Army collapsed, and its Moslem 
elements joined the rebels. When the 
raiders entered the valley of K., and 
threatened the rap., Srinagar, the mahara- 
jah fled bv night in a eonvoy of oars carry- 
ing his wives and treasures to the winter 
cap. of Jammu. It is noteworthy that 
within three months of the sudden with- 
drawal of Brit. military and political 
power — whieh had created the composite 
state of K., expanded It, and sev. times 
saved It from dangerous internal stresses 
— the state disintegrated Into its com- 
ponent puris. It seems (1919) improbable 
that, India, with all her planes and men, 
will ever be able to put it together again. 
In Aug. 1948, however, a United Nations 
K. Commission arrived In India to inquire 
into the possibilities of a plebiscite. The 
elimination of two-thirds of the Muslims 
by extermination in the autumn of 1947 
entirely changed the composition of E. 
Jammu prov. Partition of the K. state 
could only bo .undo in this E. half of 
Jammu prov. There can be no doubt 
which dominion the whole state would 
Join ultimately If pop., geography, and 
economy were the governing factors. On 
natural geographic and economic con- 
siderations alone, India could scarcely 
claim more than Kathua dist. up to the 
Ravi-Chenab watershed. Pop. 4,020,000. 
Ser Sir F. E. Younghusband , The Heart of 
a Continent, 1890; O. F. Tynedale Biseoe, 
Kashmir in Lipht and Shade, 1922; R. C. 
Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir , 
1933; S. SInha, Kashmir: the Playuround 
of Asia. A Handbook for Visitors (Alla- 
habad). 1947 ; also A Handbook of Jammu 
and Kashmir State (Jammu), 1916. 

Kashmiri Red Deer, see Red Dki.r. 

Kasimierz, kings oi Poland, see O \stmtr. 

Kasimov, or Kassimov, formerly Goro- 
detz, tn. in the Moscow Region of the 
tt.S.F.S.R. It is a manufacturing tn. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Kasr-el-Kebir, see Aloaza.r-rf.iur. 

Kassala, tn. of the Anglo-Egvptinn 
Sudan, -situated on a trib, of the Atbura, 
about 280 m. S. of Suakiin. The radwav 
to Sennar passes through K. Before the 
Maluli's rising It held an important com- 
mercial position: it was taken by Itnl> in 
1894, and givon nark to Egypt three \ oars 
later. It is a trade centre for Kritroa; 
Amer. col ton Is successfully grown hen*. 
The scene of an It. defeat by Brit, forces 
In the campaign whieh ended In the con- 
quest of It. E. Africa, in 1941. Pop. about 
25,000. 

Kassassin, canal lock, Egypt, between 
Ismallla and Zogaztg, Just over 20 m. W. 
of Jamailia. Scene of the defeat of Arab! 
Pasha In 1882. 

Kasael, or Cosset, tn. of Hesse, Germany, 
formerly cap. of the Prussian prov. of 
Hesso-Nassau, is situated on the Fulda, 
about 30 in. S.W. of Gottingen. The tn. it- 
self consists of the Altstadt, the Oberneu- 
stAdt, and Hohenzollem, the new quarter. 


In the Obcmeustadt are situated th© old 
electoral palace and tho Kflnlgsplatz, 
Bquare noted for its echo. The tn. con- 
tains also a municipal library and a new 
picture gallery. It was hero that Napo- 
leon III. wn^i kept a prisoner after the 
battle of Sedan. Tho tn. is noted for the 
manuf. of machinery engines, ears, mathe- 
matical ami surgical instruments, musical 
instruments, and iron ware. From 1807- 
1813 K. was the cap. of Westphalia. 

In tho Second World War R. was an Im- 
portant objeetlvo In the allied plan for 
crossing the Rhino and establishing a 
strong force on the far bank. The plan 
was to launch a main attack N. of the 
Ruhr, supported by a strong secondary 
thrust from bridgeheads in the Frankfort 
area, directed initially on K. to complete 
the envelopment of tho Ruhr. Following 
the rapture of Marburg the armoured 
advance on K. was under way by March 
29 (1945). Tho crossing of the Rhine 
barrier was accomplished at fantastically 
small cost to tfie Allies. Gen. Eisen- 
hower's (q.v.) next step was to envelop 
the Ruhr by converging thrusts from 
bridgeheads at Frankfort and Wesel. In 
the course of the operations the Twenty - 
flrat Army (.roup and tho Twelfth Army 
Group joined forces In the K.-Padcrbom 
area, and tho lir-t allied airborne army 
were prepared to c-arrv out an air drop In 
tho K. area In order to seize the airttelds 
there, and the Fdor U. dam; hut the 
rapidity with whieh the ground forces pro- 
gressed rendered this airborne operation 
unnecessary. The encirclement of the 
Ruhr was completed by April 1, after 
which Gen. Oinar Bradley (q.v.) was in- 
structed to launch an offensive with the 
central group of armies from the K. area, 
towards Leipzig. K. itself was cleared on 
April 4, and the main allied advances to 
the E. began within the following week. 
Pop. 195.600. See Western Front IN 
Second World War, 

K&stamunl : 1. Vilayet of Asiatic Tur- 
key, having on Its N. the Black Sea. Area 
19,570 sq. in. Pop. 384, 0j0. 2. AIro 

called Kastambul. cap. of the vilayet of 
tho same name. It munufs. copper ware, 
there being copper mines near by. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

K&stner, Erich (b. 1899). Ger. writer, b. 
in Dresden. After contemplating teaching 
and banklug a-* professions, he finally 
studied literature, living first by journa- 
lism, he was able to turn to writing by the 
income from his verse (Here auf Talle 
1928; fxtrm in Spiegel, 1929; Kin TaiUe, 
ffibt Au^kunft, 1930). His most famous 
book, Emil and die Detektive appeared in 
1929 (Eng. traps. Emit and the Detectives , 
1930), dramatised, and later filmed In the 
U.S.A. Later works Include Drei M (in- 
ner im Schnee (1934: Eng. trans. Three 
Men in the Snow. 1935), also filmed, and 
Die V erschumndene Miniatur (1936; Eng. 
trans. The Missinq Miniature, 1936). The 
humour and cluirm of his writings is re- 
markable amongst tho bitterness of the 
post-war years. 

Kastoria, tn. of Greece in Macedonia, 
situated to the S. of Monastir on the small 
lake of K. Pop. 8000. 
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Kaatri, Argolls and Corinthia, see IItcti- 
mionk. 

Kastri, Phocis. see Delphi. 

Kastro, see Mytiuni. 

Kasur, tn. and important commercial 
centre In W. Punjab, Pakistan, 32 m. S.E. 
of Lahore. Pop. 53.000. 

Katabolism, name for the processes 
which result in the oxidation or other de- 
composition of protoplasm within the 
Jiving organism as opposed to anabolism, 
which is the name for the building-up of 
protoplasm, etc., from loss complex sub- 
stances. The two processes considered 
together are known as metabolism. 

Katanduanes, see Cataniutanes. 

Katanga, prov. of Belgian Congo, S.E. 
part of the colony, having an area of 
180,000 sq. in. It Is one of the most im- 
portant mining dists. in the world, with 
copper, gold, iron, tin, and uranium mines, 
and supplies 00 per cent of the world’s 
radium: it is very fertile, and rattle thrive 
on its uplands because there is no tse-tse 
fly. Elisabelbville is the cap. Pop. 
980,000. of which 1000 are Europeans. 

Kater, Henry (1777-1835), Eng. physi- 
cist, b. at Bristol; he entered the army in 
1704, went to India with his regiment in 
1709. and w T as of much assistance in the 
trigonometrical survey of India. In 1814 
he retired on half-pay and devoted himself 
to scientific pursuits. His first Important 
contribution to science was his proof of 
the superiority of the Cassegrain ian to the 
Gregorian telescope; he carried on experi- 
ments for determining the length of a 
second’s pendulum, and invented the 
floating collimator. In 1814 he was de- 
corated with the order of Ht. Anne by 
Russia for his services in verifying the 
Russian standards of length, and in the 
same year was made a F.R.8. 

Hater's Pendulum, see under Pendulum. 

Katha, dist. of Upper Burma, having 
an area of 6994 sq. m. Its chief riv. is the 
IlWadi, and its cap. ft Katha. Gold, 
copper iron, and lead are found, and rice, 
tea, scRamum, and tobacco are produced. 
Pop. 290, non. 

Katharine the Great, see Catherine II. 

Kathiawar, peninsula of India, situated 
on the W. coast between the gulfs of 
Cambnv and Cut eh. It consists of 280 
states and estates, which, in 1924, with 
those of Glitch and Palanpur, were, as the 
W. Indian state Agency, placed directly 
under the gov. of India. In 1948, follow- 
ing the achievement of Indian Independ- 
ence, Joined the first of the new unions — 
Saurashtra (see also India (Political 
Divisions and Effect of Indian Inde- 
pendence onthe Indian States) ). Area 
37,894 sq. m. Pop. 4,900.000. 

Kathode, see under Anode and Elko 

TJtOLVSIS. 

Katmal. volcano of the Alaska penin- 
sula, 7500 ft. high; erupted Juno 6, 1912, 
creating the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes. 

Katmandu, see Khatmandu. 

Katfi, TakaakI, Viscount (1860-192(1), 
Jap. statesman. He was educated at the 
unlv. of Tokyo, and In. 1888 became 
private secretary to the minister for 
foreign affairs. He was director of the 


banking bureau and of the taxation 
bureau. Finance T)opt., 1891-94. From 
this duto till 1899 ho was envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
the court of St. Janus: minlsl crior foreign 
afTuirs, 1900-1, and again in 1906. Baron 
1911. Foreign minister 1914-15. Vis- 
count 1916. Tn 1924 ho became Prime 
Minister, and carried through manhood 
suffrage. 

Katowioe (Ger. Kattowitz), tn. in Upper 
Silesia, Poland. Transferred to Poland 
after the First World War. IC. was cap- 
tured in the Second World War by the 
Gors. in 1939, and lost by them In 191.#. 
There arc rich local coni nml iron deposits, 
and the tn. has important manufs., in- 
cluding chemicals, building materials, and 
mechanical engineering. Pop. 133,000. 
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ANGELICA KAUFFMANN 
Sr If -portrait. 

Katrine, Loch, lake of Scot land, situated 
in Stirlingshire and Perthshire, about 5 rn. 
to the E. of Loch Lomond and 91 m. W. of 
Callander. It Is about S m. long, less than 
1 m. wide, and discharges its water 
through Lochs Achray and Vemiaehar to 
R. Teith. Tt also supplies the city of 
Glasgow with water. It is situated among 
some of the most beautiful sceuery in 
Scotland, In (he heart of (ho Trossachs, 
with Ben Venue and Ben A’an oil Its hank. 
The prin. scene of Scott’s Lady of the 
Ijdke is laid on Ellen’s Isle in this loch. 

Katsura, Tar5, Prince (1847*1913), Jap. 
soldier and statesman. Military attache 
at the Berlin embassy 1875-78. lie be- 
came vice-minister of war in 1884: and 
served with distinction In the campaign of 
1894-95, receiving the title Cf viscount. 
Alter being minister of war. 1898-1901, ho 
was Premier for four years. For his ser- 
vices he was raised to the rank of count in 
1902, and marquess in 1905, when King 
Edward made him a K.C.M.G. Prince, 
1911. 
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Kattegat, see Cattkgat. 

Kattowitz, see Katowice. 

Kaub, see Gaud. 

Kaufbeuren, manufacturing tn. of 
Bavaria. Germany, 35 in. S.W. of Augs- 
burg. Pop. 050(1. 

Kauffmann, Angelica (174 1-1 807), Swiss 
artist, ami royal academician, b. at Chur 
In the Orisons. At the parly ago of He von 
was painting portraits of It. notabilities. 
Slip visited Milan, Horne, Bologna, and 
Venice, and appeared in London in 1700, 
ono of her first works being a portrait of 
Garrick. She was befriended by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and soon heroine famous 
os a painter of classic ami mythological 
pictures and portraits. She is also known 
by her ongravings from designs by Barto- 
iozzl and others. See lives by Giovanni de 
llossi, 1810; F. A. Gerard, 1803 ; and Lady 
Victoria Manners and G. C. Williamson, 
HUM. 

Kauflmann, Nicholas, see Mercator, 
Nicholas. 

Kaufmann, Constantine Petrovich 
(1818-82), Russian general, b. near Ivun- 
gorod. lie dlslinguislied himself at Kars 
in 1855, and was appointed military 
governor of Turkestan in 1807. occupying 
Samarkand the following year. In 1873 
ho commando*. I no expedition against 
Khiva, and two years later conqucied 
Khokand. 

Kaulbach, Wilhelm von (1805 -74), Cor. 
painter, b. at Arolsen in Waldcck. He 
was a pupil of Cornelius at the Dusseldorf 
academy, Pillowed his master to Munich 
in 1825, and succeeded him as director of 
the acadomv there in 1840. an olllce which 
he continued to hold till his death. K. 
mut tin d the practice of mural or monu- 
mental decoration, and his realistic ten- 
dencies appeared in his honk illustrations of 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Goot lie’s Faust, and | 
Reineke Fuchs, lie also showed creative 
Imagination in the * Rest ruction of Jem- 1 
salem,’ and tin* ‘Buttle of the Huns.’ II is I 
ultimate work was a vast canvas, over 
30 ft. long, entitled tho ‘Sea-Fight at i 
Salainis,’ painted at Munich. See lives by | 
II. >1 filler, 1802, and F. von Ostlni, 1000; 
also J. Durck-Kaolbaeh, Kriinu runacn an \ 
O', roii Kaulbach uml sein Hans (3rd ed., | 
1922). 1 

Ills neT'hevv, Friedrich August von K. 
(1850-1020), b . at Munich, was a painter 1 
of historical scenes and portraits, and 
director of the Munich Academy. 

Kaunas, we Kov.no. 

Kaunitz, Wenzel Anton, Count, from 
1701 Prince of Kaunitz-Rietberg (1711- 
1794), Austrian statesman and diplo- 
matist. b. in Vienna. From 1742 to 17 44 I 
he was minister at Turin, and ambas. at I 
the Fr. court from 1750 to 1752, forming 
an allianco between France and Austria. 
From 1753 to 1792 lie was state-chancellor 
and chief minister, and In 1756 formed the 
coalition against Frederick tho Great. See 
lives by llcer, 1872, and C. Ktlnlzcl. 1923. 

Kauri, or Cowrie Pine, Agathis an strati, 
family IMnaccie, a tall conifer of New 
Zealand and the New llobridcs. besides 
being the source of K. gum it produces a 
valuable timber, probably tho best soft- 
wood in tho world. The waste portions 


(chips, sawdust, etc.) of the K. pine are 
utilized for making paper-pulp and the 
extraction of rosin. 

Kavalla, see under Neapolih. 

Kavalla, cap. of tho dept, of K„ Mace- 
donia, G reeco, on Lake K . Tobacco-trade 
centre. Taken by tho Turks in the First 
World War, but retaken by the Gks. in 
1918. In the Second World War occupied 
by the Gers. in 1911 until their evacuation 
of E. Thrace Jn 1944. Pop. 50,000. 

Kaveri, River, see Cat very. 

Kavirondo, dist. and native reserve of 
Kenya, N.E. of Lake Victoria, Nyanza. 
Two distinct races dwell there — Bantu 
and Negro tribes, but the K. aro ft non- 
Bant u -speaking tribe. The dist. is mostly 
fertile and well-watered, but a consider- 
able amount of sheet ami gully erosion has 
occurred in parts of tho reserve, where t He 
acreage under export crops such as cotton 
and sim Hm is increasing. The density of 
tho pop. is increasing, and the area of 
virgin soli is growing less, so that tho 
number of natives who have new land to 
administer is naturally dwindling. Tho 
N. K. tribes send some 38 per cent of their 
men yearly to work for various periods on 
farin'- and plantations. The Bril. Miocene 
expedition m merit years has exploited 
rich fossilifcron* sites in lv Gulf and lias 
found limb bone* of a large ape of the 
early Miocene; this discovery was of par- 
ticular interest, since knowledge of the 
extinct apes has been almost eouflned to 
law s and teeth. The slender shafts of the 
longer bones appeared to indicate that the 
apes were light -built creatures, not >ct 
specialised for nn arboreal existence, and 
were able to run and leap ^ it h consider- 
able agility, in contrast with tho lumbering 
gait of modern anthropoid ape*. See G. 
Wagner, The Bantu of the Kavirondo . 1949. 

Kawarriha, state and tn. of Central 
Provs., India. Bilnspur dist. Area bOO sq. 
in. Pop. 77.700. 

Kawartha Lakes, Ontario, Canada; ex- 
tern! from Lakctield to Colon onk, a dis- 
tance of 70 in., and include Katehawa- 
nookna. Clear, Buck horn, ^heiuong, 
Stoney, Lovesick, Pigeon, ( 'ameron, 
sturgeon, and Balsam lakes. The system 
is connected with tho Trent Canal, running 
from Georgian Bay via the Severn R. to 
Lake Simone and thouco j Trenton, a 
total distance of 240 m. The K. L.— the 
name means bright wuters — are full of 
romantic chnriu, and are much favoured 
by anglers, camper'-, and holiday folk. 

Kawlun, see Kowloon. 

Kay (or Ke, Kel, Queux, etc.). Sir, in 
Arthurian legend, the foster-brother of 
Arthur, who made him his seneschal. 
Sumamed ‘Tho Rude’ and ‘The Boast- 
ful,' he is represented os treacherous, mali- 
cious, and bitter and sarcastic in speech, 
lie figures in tho If rut, Perceval li Galtois, 
( iolagros and Gawane (pamphlet printed 
in 1508 by Chopman and My liar), and 
Gawain and Kay (in the Dutch Lancelot). 
See T. Malcev, Morte d l Arthur, 1485. and 
novel by E. i\ Frankland, The Bear of 
Britain , 1944. 

Kay, John, or Kay of Bury {ft. 1733-64), 
Eng. inventor, by 1730 a reed-maker for 
looms. In 1733 no took out a patent for 
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his fly-shuttle, by whioh arrangement only 
one hand was required to throw the shuttle 
backwards and forwards. lie also in 
Tented the extended lathe and a card- 
making engine. See G. Guest, History of 
the Cotton M a nufact arc, 1823; A. Harlow, 
The History and Principles of Weaving by 
Hand . 1878. 

Kay, John (1742-1826), Scottish cari- 
caturist, a member of the Society of 
Surgeon-Barbers (1771). In 1785 he 
opened a print-shop In Parliament. Close, 
Edinburgh, and produced miniatures and 
sketches of local celebrities. These uro 
chiefly of antiquarian interest,, ns n record 


Humperdinck and Sobdnberg. His writ- 
ings include Orpheus (1927); Vom Klang 
der Welt (1937): and Hie Form der Qeige 
ans dem Oesetz der tone Konstruiert (1946). 

Kayseri, see Kaisabieh. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir James Phillips 
(1804-77), Eng. politician and educa- 
tionist, b. at Rochdale, Lancashire. In 
1824 he bocame a medical studont at 
Edinburgh Univ., and then gained ex- 
perience by working among the poor in tin* 
Lancashire factory dists.. which led to his 
appointment in 1835 as poor-law com- 
missioner in Norfolk and Suffolk, and later 
in the Lancashire factory (lists. In 1839 


r 



of the social life of bis times. See collec- 
tion of his portraits by Paton. 1838, 1842, 
1877 ; W. Anderson, Scottish Nation, 1875; 
and S. Redgrave, Dictionary of Artists , 
1878. 

Kayak, or Kajao, Eskimo term for a 
fishing- boat, common to all dists. from 
Greenland to Alaska, strictly only for that 
used by one man. It Is a long, narrow - 
decked canoe, the light wood framework 
being covered with sealskin, and weighs 
about 60 lb. An umiak ( q.v .) is a larger 
type, capable of carrying heavy loads. 

Kaye, Dr. John, see Oaitts, Dn. John. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila (Mrs. J. P. Fry) 
<6. 1889), Eng. novelist. Her novels deal 
mainly with Sussex rural life and Include 
The Tramping Methodist (1908); Sussex 
Gone (1916); Green Apple Harvest (1920); 
Shepherds in . Sackcloth (1930); Susan 
Spray (1931); The Ploughman's Progress 
(1933); Superstition Comer (1934); Pose 
Deeprose (1936); The Valiant Woman 
(1938): Ember Lane (1940); The Hidden 
Son (1942); Tambourine, Trumpet , and 
Drum (1943); Kitchen Fugue (1945); The 
La&duer* and Laurelwoads. (1948). 

Kayeer, Ham (6. 1891), Ger. musicolo- 
gist, b. at Buchau, Wiirttemberg, a pupil of 


he was nominated first secretary to the 
committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, and was Instrumental In establishing 
a system of gov. school inspection. He 
founded the first training college for 
school teachers at Battersea (1839-40) in 
conjunction with E. Oarleton Tufnell. He 
was created a baronet In 1849, on bis re- 
tirement from public life, lie wrote 
numerous papers on education, and his 
Physiology , Pathology, and Treatment of 
Asphyxia became a standard text- 
book. 

Kazakhstan, autonomous Kazakh Soda! • 
1st Soviet Republic, was created in 1920. 
to Include that part of S. Siberia inhabited 
by the Kazakhs (Kirghiz). K., compris- 
ing the govs, of Uralsk, Tufpal, Akmo- 
linsk, and Semipalatinsk, Whs made a 
state member of the U.S.S.R. In 1936. To 
this republic were also added the parts of 
the old governorship of Tufrkestan in- 
habited mostly by Kirghiz. It consists 
of the regions N„ S., K., and W. K., 
Akinolinsk, Aktyubinsk, Alma-Ata, Gur- 
yer, jAmbul, Karaganda, Kzyl-Orda, 
Kofcehetav, Kustanai, Pavlodad, Semi- 
palatinsk, and Taldy-Kurgan. The area 
of the K. S.S.R. Is 1,056,000 sq. m., and 
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the pop. Is 6,140,000. Situated far 
from the oceans, K. has a dry extreme 
continental climate. There are frequent 
dust storms, and in summer rainfall is 
slight. Near the Irtysh and other rivs. 
the grass vegetation is abundant; to the 
s. the characteristic brown soil zone sup- 

{ iorts a sparse steppe vegetation, water 
»eing scarce. On tho hanks of the salt 
lakes and streams are thickets of rushes, 
which serve to break tho monotony of the 
landscape. The valleys, however, con- 
tain freshwater springs, and these are tho 
snots chosen by the Kazakh herdsmen os 
their winter quarters. The steppe on each 
side of the Nary Su, which flows from tho 
Kazakh Upland to the Syr-Darya, but is 
now overgrown, is tho habitat of wolves, 
badgers, and foxes, which are hunted by 
the Kazakhs. For centuries the steppe 
and dry steppe lauds of K. have beeu the 
homo of nomadic herdsmen, but agricul- 
ture is the chief industry, state farms for 
increasing the grain supply occupying 
nearly 5.000,000 ao. before the Second 
World War, but to-day covering at least 
10,000,000 ac. ( Vnturies ago settled life 
had developed near tho rivs. along the 
borders of the ni',' In (he S.E., and irri- 
gation works were constructed. The new 
Kyzl-Ordtt dam in tho Syr-Darya Is in- 
tended for water conservation for 100,000 
ac. of rice plantations and, in time, to 
increase the irrigated area in tho Ky/I- 
Ordtt region to .‘175,000 ac. Across the 
country were caravan trade routes from 
China, India, and Mesopotamia. The 
tsarist settlers appropriated the more 
fertile lands, so that tho majority of 
Kazakhs were forced to seek a precarious 
living as herdsmen. I3ut in tho last few 
decades great changes have taken place: 
modern farming technique has been 
adopted, and there are tractors and corn- 
blue harvesters on tlio farms. Minerals 
include coal, iron ore, zinc, lead, oil, silver 
(undeveloped), and copper, a valuable 
deposit of which was found in 1028 near 
Lake Balkhash. The industrial develop- 
ment is in the direction of using the re- 
sources of oil, coal, amt non-ferrous metals 
on the one hand, and of using tho products 
of agriculture, especially cotton, on the 
other. The Karaganda coal basin is the 
third largest in Russia: copper refining and 
chemicals are amongst other Industries. 

This industrial development is rctlc< ted 
in tho expansion of the railway com- 
munications. Bofora tho First World 
War there was oulv one railway for tho 
whole region from Orenburg to Tashkent. 
When, however, it was decided that tho 
industries of the Asiatic Russian republics 
wore to bo plannod in relation to those of 
W. Siberia and the Urals, it was essential 
to create new means of transport and alto- 
gether over 4000 m. of now railroad have 
been constructed. A railway crosses the 
republio from N.W. to S.E., and another 
in tho E. connects with it and the Trans- 
Siberian lino. Thus Novosibirsk is linked 
with Tashkent and Alma-Ata, and Potro- 
pavlovsk, by branch line, with Karaganda, 
and Dzezkazgan, by another branch line, 
with Semipalatinsk. The chief tns. are 
Alma-Ata, the cap. (formerly Veiny), 


which has a unlv.. pop. 230,000; Semi- 
palatinsk (110,000); Karaganda (a new 
tn., 106,000); Prebalkhash, a new tn., 
which has sprung up around the copper 
refineries on the N. shore of Lake Balk- 
hash (50,000); Aktymbinsk (which has a 
chemical plant); Kounrad; Kidder; Kar- 
sak Pae ; and Ouryev (has a fish cannery). 
The republio has a total pop. of 6,146,000. 
See also Kirghiz. 

Kazalinsk, tn. in the Russian region of 
Syr-daria, in the Kazakh S.S.R., on the 
Syr-Darya R., which floods tho tn. in 
spring. It is situated at the junction of 
the prin. trade routes of central Asia, and 
carries on an active trade with tho sur- 
rounding dist. Pop. 20,000. 

Kazan: 1. Prov, of the Tatar autono- 
mous S.S.R., R.S.F.S.R., and having an 
area of about 24,600 sq. m. The prin. 
rivs. are the Volga and the Kama, a largo 
amount of the surface being covered by 
forests. Oil has been foun<L This gov. 
was annexed to Russia In 1552. Pop. 
2,711,000. 2. Cap. of the Tatar auto- 

nomous S.S.R., lying about 200 in. E. of 
Corky (Nijni-Novgorod) on tho Volga U. 
Tho kremlin, or citadel, contains a cathe- 
dral in which is an image of the Virgin 
famous throughout ltussia. The uuiv. was 
founded in I HO f . The eliief industries are 
leather tunuiiig, and tlio manuf. of soap, 
iron, steel, and cloth. There are also 
shipbuilding yards in the vicinity. The 
Tatar republic possesses a powerful elec- 
tric -power station hero. There are chemi- 
cal. wagon-hulkling. and engineering 
works, and a large factory for the raonuf. 
of typewriters. K. itself Is an important 
trading centre between parts of Asia and 
Europe. Pop. 401,700. 

Kazbek, or Casbeck, peak of the Caucasus, 
C.eorgia U.S.S.U., third highest in the 
range (16,546 ft. ). The Devdorak glacier 
gives riso to huge avalanches, which some- 
times stay the course of tho Terek. 

Kazembe, see Cazkmije. 

Kazinczy, Ferenoz (1750 1S31), Hun- 
garian man of letters, b. at Er-S*»miy6n. He 
started the first Magyar literal \ magazine 
in 1788. Imprisoned from 17^4 to 1801 
for ills part in a conspiracy of the abbot 
Mart i no vies. 1 1 is influence on the revival 
of Hungarian literature w««s great. 

Kea, green New Zealand species of 
tho Loriida), or Mush-tongued Parrots, the 
Maori name, K. being imitative of the 
bird’s cry. Formerly living on fruit aud 
Insect grubs, during a time of scarcity it 
took to haunting the sheep stations and 
feeding on the otTal of sheep killed for con- 
sumption. It soon showed a preference 
for the fat surrounding the kidneys and 
later developed into a bird of prey, 
attacking living sheep on the runs, and 
tearing off the wool and flesh of the loins 
to reach the kidneys. 

Kea, see Cano. 

Ready, linen-manufacturing vil. in Co. 
Armagh, Ulster, Ireland. 

Kealakekua, bay in Hawaii, one of the 
Sandwich Is. It was here that their dis- 
coverer, Capt. Cook, was murdered in 
1770. 

Kean, Charles John (1811-68), actor 
the second sou of Edmund K. (q.e,) t 
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appeared at the ago of sixteen as Young 
JNorvai in Home's Douglas at Drury Lane. 
The favourable impression he made sc- 
oured him an engagement at the Hay- 
market, where he was successful as 11am- 
Jgk ^l^ong his othor triumphs were 
Richard HI., Sir Giles Ovorreach, and 
Louis XI. Many of the parts he created 
were, howevor, subsequently hotter played 
by sir Uonry Irving. He went more than 
once to the U.S.A., where he was heartily 
welcomed, and where ho made much 
money. Ho married, in 1812, Ellen Tree. 
See lifo by J. W. Cole. 1839. 

Kean, Edmund (17811-1833), actor, went 
on the stage as a child, at the ago ot tweire 
playing Piince Arthur in King John, 
with Kemble and Mrs. tfiddons. In 1814 
ho won his spurs at Drury Lane with a 
maguiflcenl performance of Sliyloek, and 
the reputation he then aecpiired was vastly 
increased by his Richard ill. and Hamlet, 
lie had his failures, but in the annals of the 
Eng. stage ho was unrivalled in tragic 
roles. Owing to drunkenuess ami personal 
extravagance ho foil on e\il days in his 
last years. There are biographies by Burry 
Cornwall, 1835, and F. \V. Hawkins, 180'). 

Keane, Augustus Henry ( 1833-1 9 12), 
ethnologist and writer on geography, was 
a student in Jersey, Italy, Dublin, ami 
Hanover. His life, apart from travels in 
Europe and N. America, was hpent in 
literary labour^, which wero recognised by 
tlio vice -presidency of the Anthropological 
Institute, and more substantially bv a 
small civil list pension in 1 89 7 . He w T as t ho 
author of Stanford’s Asia, Africa, ami 
Central and South America (1832), whilst 
Ethnology (1896) and Man, Dost and 
Present (1899) are two M his studies in 
anthropology. 

Keane, John, first Baron Keane (1781 - 
1844), Eng. general, entered the army at 
the ago of twelve. In 1799 ho became 
captain, serving str*. years in the Medi- 
terranean, and also in S pain under Wel- 
lington, being made colonel in 1 8 1 2, major- 
general in 1814, and general In 181 J. 
from 1823 to 1830 he was commander of 
the forces in Jamaica. In 1839 ho per- 
formed bis mast famous exploit, the cap- 
ture of Ghazni, for which ho was raised to 
the peerage. He was not so much a great 
as a fortunate soldier. 

Kearley, Sir Hudson Ewbanke, see 
Devonport, Viscount. 

Kearney, manufacturing tn. and the 
Buffalo co., in Nebraska, U.S.A. 
Pop. 9600. 

Kearny, manufacturing tn. in Hudson 
oo., New Jersey, U.S.A. Bridges span- 
m n £ the Passaic connect it with Newark. 
Pop. 39.400. 

Kearsley, or Keraley, tn. with coal-mines I 
and cotton mills, 3 m. S.E. of Bolton in 
Lancashire, England. Pop. 10,200. 

Kearton. Cherry (1871-1940), Eng. 
photographer anu traveller, b. at Thwaito, 
Yorkshire. Pioneer of animal photo- 
graphy, and films of big game. A col- 
lected voi„ 2 ravels, appeared in 1942. 

Kearton, Richard (1862 T 1928), Brit. Held 
naturalist and author, 6. at Thwalte-In- 
bwaledale, son of a yeoman farmer and 
himself a yeoman farmer. He was for a 


time a sub-manager of the publicity dept, 
of Cassell Sc Company, but retired in 1898. 
lie wrote numerous books on birds, many 
of them Illustrated. Among the best 
known are British I arris' Nests : How, 
where, and when to Find and Identify them 
(1893); Birds * Nests, Egg*, and Egg- 
collecting (1896); With JSature and a 
Camera: being the Adventures and Obser- 
vations of a Field Natuialist and an Ani- 
mal Photographer (1897), Wild Life at 
Home: How to Study and Photograph it 
(1899); At Home with Wild Nature (1899); 
Our Rarer British Breeding Birds (1900); 
Our Bird Friends (1900'; Wild Nature's 
Ways (1903); Nature’s Carol »S/»(/crs(1906); 
Kearton' 8 Nature Picture •* (1910); Wonder s 
of Wild Nature (1913); Wild Bird Adven- 
tures (1923); and A Naturalist's Pilgrimage 
(1926). 

Keats, John (1795-182 1 ), Eng. poet ; was 
intended to be a surgeon, and in 1816 was 
a dresser at Guy's Hospital, but soon lir 
abandoned any intention of pursuing this 
profession. Ho made the auiiiuintaixo ot 
Leigh Hunt, and began to publish , \orse 
in the latter’s paper. The Examiner 
Shelley, who greatly admired him, assist od 
him to bring out in 1M7 a \ol. of Poems. 
which attracted no attention among the 
general piihhe. Undismayed by faduie. 
K. began to write Endymion, which ap- 
peared in 1818, but did not at once win 
that chorus of praNc with which It has 
since been rewarded. Indeed K. was 
bitterly attacked by Loekhard In Black- 
wood's, and Croker in the Quarterly, but 
lifter the first shock his confldcneo re- 
turned, and lio was aide to say: * I think 1 
shall be among the English poets after my 
death,* than which no Helf-eiitieism was 
ever moro true. Foi K.. poetry was the 
one and only calling, and, indeed, tho 
clue to his whole artistic career is to Ik.* 
found in his words (written from Cans- 
brooko on Apill 18. 1817, before his fatal 
illness declared Itself): ‘I find l cannot 
exist without poetry— without eternal 
poetry — half the da> will not do. . . .’ It 
was this devotion of his that helped him 
to triumph over gross (’iron in stance and 
discouragement. An unfortunate passion 
for a young woman named Fanny Hrawne 
(which was not reciprocated), whom he 
first met in 1818, conduced by its intensity 
to the undermining of his health, which 
was already broken. Consumption de- 
clared itself in Feb. 1829; ho was ordered 
to a warmer climate; left for Italy in 
Sept. 1829 but d. in Rome on Fob. 23, 
1821. The traditional \Iew of K. as a 
moral weakling, who was kilted by critical 
abuse of Endymion, is utterly Ill-founded. 
Tbo real K. was no decadent; rather was 
he courageous and even pugnacious, ilia 
letters to Fanny Brawne, with their liedie 
bursts of pussion, may in Rome measure 
bo held to justify tho legendary concep- 
tion of him; but they wore written at a 
timo of groat anxiety and fust -ebbing 
health; and indeed othor letters of the 
same period to Ills brother in America and 
to various friends meanwhile give evi- 
dence of plenty of grit in his character. 

His other works Include Hyperion 
(1818-19); The EveofSt. Agnes (1819); La 
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Belle Dame sans Merci (1819); and Lamia 
(1820). In Enduminn K. was trying his 
prenttco hand; it is full of crudities and 
delights both of idea and stylo. In Hu- 
perion he has mastered his instrument, 
and in its beHt passages his music and 
thought ring truo and reveal tho self-dis- 
cipline which, in the interim, he had so 
rapidly acquired. In Endymum, there is 
Ih every trick of egregious fancy and the 
'ornamental art of rhyme is employed in 
Its extravagance along with tho real ami 
imaginative faculty of the mind'; Hy- 
perion, on the other hand, contains some 
of the greatest poetry in the language. 
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Ibc painting by William Hiltou, after a miniature 
by Joseph Severn. 

The Eve of St. Mark . which he left un- 
finished at his death, Is very dillerent vet 
is equally authentic in mode as Hyperion. 
It revealed tho pictorial element which U 
perhaps the most characteristic Id all his 
shorter poems, particularly iu Imhiui, and 
has been well described as "pro-Ilaph.icht- 
ism in a nut-shell.* In 1817 K. took up 
tho Btudy of Shakespeare’s Sonnet s and 
mudo a study ol Shakespeare on the ‘dage; 
but ho was not the type of man to make a 
mere formal and exemplary critic and re- 
viewer, and one is impelled In reading his 
reviews to speculate rather about his 
future as a dramatic poet himself had bo 
lived. He acted on one or two cm < unions 
ob dramatic critic to The Champion, but 
only to betray a roost unaccustomed vein 
In a reviewer. K. had as much philosophy 
in him as perhaps even Shelley, but he was 
too fine an artist to let his philosophy 
dominate his muse. In a word, the poetry 
of E. is great In Intellect as well as fantasy 
and his early death was ono of tho irre- 
parable calamities of literature. II Is odes 


aro not excelled by those of any writer; 
his odes On a Grecian Urn, To a Nightin- 
gale, To Autumn , and On Melancholy being 
among the classic gems of Eng. literature. 

From Dec. 1818 to 1820 K. iived in 
Wentworth Place, Hampstead. Went- 
worth Place in K.'s day comprised two 
houses, ono shared by K. and Charles 
Armltage Brown, tho other occupied by 
Charles Wentworth Dilkc. Structural 
alterations wore carried out and the 
building was opened In 1931 by Lord 
( ’rewc as K. House, comprising a K. 
Museum and a branch lending library by 
way of memorial to the poet. 

Collected cds. of K.’s poetical works 
havo been ed. by H. B. Forman (1883, 
1889, 1900 1); E. do Selincourt, 1903, 
1920; Sir S. Colvin (1913, 1920, 1924); 
J. Middleton Murry (1930); and II. W. 
Garrod (1939, the definitive ed.). Eds. of 
letters: R. M. Milnes (Baron Houghton), 
with life (1848; reprint by It. Lynd in 
Everyman’s Library, 1928); Sir 8. Colvin 
(1891); and M. B. Forman (1931, the 
definitive ed.). See lives by E. Dowilen, 
1880; hir 8. Colvin, 1887; It. Bridges, 
1893; II. W. Garrod, 1920; D. Hewlett 
( Idonais), 1937, 1918; E. V. Weller (ed.) 
( lulabioqraphy of John Keats), 1933; B. I. 
E\uns, 1934; and II. Ask with, 1941. Also 

D. L. Baldwin and others, A Concordance 
to the Poems of John Keats, 1917; 11. 1’A. 
Fausset, Kents: a Study in Development, 
1922; J. Middleton Murry, Keats and 
Shakespeare, 1923; M. It. liidley, Keats’s 
Craftsmanship : a Study in Poetic Develop- 
ment, 1934; Lord Gorell, John Keats, the 
Principle of Beauty, 1948. 

Keble, John (1792-1806), Eng. divine, 
won a first-class honours, when, in 1811, 
he graduated from Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford; fellow and tutor of Oriel from 
1811 to 1823; he w T as prof, of poetry In 
Oxford from 1S31 to 1841; and dually in 
1830 settled down in the country vicarage 
of Ilursley, Hampshire, where lie stayed 
till his death. In disposition K. was 
shv and un<*Hauming, and, con- doring his 
talents, strangely unambitious. fJig 
friends have left generous tril **tes to his 
winning personality, his unsparing, de- 
motion to his duties as par. priest, and his 
unseltlHh care of a sick fa her. A Tory 
and cavalier in polities, he was. according 
to Newman, the ‘true ami primary 
author’ of tho Oxford movement in the 
Eng. Church. It grew out of his famous 
sermon on ‘National Apostasy,* 1833, the 
High Church sympathies of which re- 
appear in his contributions to the cele- 
brated Tracts for the Times, In b<s standard 
ed. or Hooker's works (1836), and in all 
his sermons and poems, lie is popularly 
known for his book of poems. The Chris- 
tian Year (18271 See lives by J. C. 
Shatrp, 1866; Sir .T. T. Coleridge, 1869: 
W. Lock, 1392, with bibliography: and 

E. F. L. Wood (Lord Halifax), 1909. 

Keble College, Oxford, founded In 1870, 

to the memoiy of John Keble (q.v.), and a 
striking, if unpleasing, example of the 
architecture of Win. Butterfield. 

Ke-cho, see Hanoi. 

Keeskemet, tn. of Hungary, 65 m. S.S.E. 
of Budapest, with soap, tobacco, leather 
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manufs. , and trade in fruit, winos, 
and aerie, produce. Pop. 83,700. 

Ked, Sheep, see Sheep Louhe. 

Kedah, state of Brit. Malaya, and, prior 
to tho formation of the Malayan Uuiou, 
classed as an Uu federated Malay State In 
treaty relations with Grout Britain. It 
Is bordered by the Siamese states of 
Songkhlaaud Patani, and by Perak (q.v.), 
and extends along the sea coast from the 
it. Sanglang, its boundary with Peril* 
(9.V.), to the Muda it., its boundary with 
Prov. Wellesley. The state includes the 
is. of Langkawi, and a number of adioiumg 
is., of which Pulau Dayang Buntiug is the 
largest, its area, including is., is 3660 mi. 
m. The highest peaks, of the mainland, 
are Gunong Bint an g 16IUO it.). K. 
Peak (or Gunong Jerai) (39S0 ft.), and 
Buklt Perak \282J ft.). The S. and central 
area consists mainly of undulating land 
broken up by ranges of high hills ; this area 
is principally occupied by large rubber 
plantations. The N. and coastal holt 
contains the best rice-growing urea in 
Brit. Malaya. The E. part along the 
Patani border 1 r still largely undeveloped; 
its ranges of hills consist ot granite, quartz- 
ite, and shales. Tho cap. of K. is Alor 
Star. Characteristic of the climate, as 
elsewhere In the Malay peninsula, are uni- 
form temp., high humidity, ami copious 
rainfall, except that in K. there is a well- 
defined dry season from mid Dec. to mid 
March. Little is known of the hist, of K. 
before the fifteenth century, though there 
are references to a country which is identi- 
fied with K., in the works of Arab vo> agers 
of the ninth century a.d., and in tho 
Chinese chronicles of tho T’ang dynasty. 
It was, however, always known to abound 
In tin, and it was also known that its 
people were Buddhist. At the end of the 
fifteenth century the ruler of K. was con- 
verted to Islam. The Portuguese Bar- 
bosa, in a Mri. of 1516, described K. as a 
place in the kingdom of Siam, to which 
many ships resort for trade in all sorts of 
merchandise; hut irdaiiKNe influence did 
not save K. from Portuguese attacks in 
1611, and in 1616 tho Aehiueso carried its 
ruler into captivity. There is ample evi- 
dence of seventeenth-century Eng. trade 
with K., by both privato merchants, us 
well as the E. India Company, hut later, 
In 1683, the Dutch, who had obtained a 
concession In 1641, forced the Eng. com- 
pany to concentrate on India. In the 
eighteenth century lv. came under the in- 
fluence of tho Bugis, who were then 
dominant in Selangor (g.e.), and it wus to 
secure assistant c against them that tho 
sultan of K., in 17 71, approached Francis 
Light who, in 17*6, concluded an agree- 
ment 'with the King of Ouedah for the 
cession of Prime of Wales Island/ 
Penang was occupy <1 by Capt. Light, and 
the Brit, flag hoisted there on Aug. 12, 
1786 , but a few y< *rt» later the agreemeut 
was replaced by a treaty <17U1) by which 
the K. Gov. was to receive an ann. sub- 
sidy from the E. India Com puny. In 1 82 1 
the Siamese invaded K., and divided it 
into four parts. Perils, Setul, Kuhong 
Fam, and £ putting each under a 
separate ruler. In 1843 the sultan ot K., 


who had lived in retreat in Malacca, was 
allowed to return to Alor titar and resume 
the rulcrship of K. Setul, Perils, and 
Kuhang Pasu, however, remained undor 
their separate rulers, who were made in- 
dependent of K. Later, Siam allowed 
(valuing Pasu, which is a thinly populatod 
<ii-*t. on the N. border of K„ again to be- 
come a part of K. Setul is now a part of 
Siam. Peril's is independent of tho sultan 
of lv. In 15)011 under a treaty with Siam 
1 he bii/.ei .lint \ of K. was iiansfcricd lrom 
Siam to Great Britain, in 1023, by a 
treaty between K. ami Great Britain, the 
iv. Gov. agreed to continue to be under 
Brit, protci lion, and also to accept a Brit. 
ad\iser. Pudi and rubber are the chief 
agric. products of K., anu the areas under 
these crops iu 1038 were 257,800 ac. (about 
100 sq. m.) and 302,600 ac. (about 473 sq. 
m.) respectively. Other crops of com- 
mercial importance arc cot o -nuts, areea- 
nuts, tapioca, bananus, and fruit trees 
of various kinds. Tobacco, coffee, chillies, 
ground-nuts, sago, sweet potatoes, and 
kapok are fairly widely, though sporadi- 
cally, planted, and are of Home etonondo 
importance locally. Tho railway con- 
necting Brit. Malaya with Siam posses 
through K. In t lie Second World War 
the Jap., early on the morning of Dec. 12, 
1911, attacked the Brit, positions on the 
Siamese border iu K., with two dlvs., 
while another two dlvs. were operating in 
the Kota Bahru area of Kclanlau. The 
Jap. used tommy-guns and armoured 
vehicles, and the day went against the 
Brit, forces. The Jap. then pressed down 
the coastal plain of lv., and within three 
days had captured Penang. Pop. (1938) 
481.242 (Malays and other Malayasiuns 
323,327; Chinese 86 843; Tamils and 
other Indians 57,060; Europoans 700). 
See also Malaya. Burr ism, Jap weak In- 
vasion of (1941-42) See R. L. German, 
Handbook of Hrihsh Malaya , 1935; 11. 
Emerson, Malaysia, 1937. 

Kedgeree, Indian dinh of rice, boiled 
with onions, eggs, pulse, and butter. In 
European cookery it is a breakfast dish of 
cold fish, boiled rice, and eggs. 

Kedleston, Marquess Curzoo of, see 
Cuiizon. 

Kedron, valley lying E. of Jerusalem; 
forinerlv crossed by a brook flowing to- 
wards the Dead Sea ; near it was the N.T. 
Garden of (Jc fh sc inane. It was visited 
by Christ on hi* way to Gctbsemene and 
by David in his Might. 

Kedron Brook, see IviiutoN. 

Keel (boLm> ), see Cakis \. 

Keeler, James Edward (1857-1900), 
Amer. astronomer, 6. at La SaJle, Illinois. 
In 1890, when he was working in the Lick 
Observatory, he showed by means of 
photography that a large percentage of 
the small uehuhe of the heavens are spiral. 
Five years later, when he won director of 
tho Alleghany Observatory, lie verified by 
snectroHcopfc investigations the theory 
already advanced that Saturn's rings con- 
sisted of 4 discrete particles of unknown 
minuteness. ’ 

Keeley, Mary Ann, ntx Go ward (1806- 
1899) Eng. actress: left n tasting im- 
pression on all who saw her spirited 
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impersonation of Jack Sheppard in a play 
founded on A ins worth’s novel of that name. 
The hero, however, was a criminal, and 
the performance of the piece was accord- 
ingly forbidden. Jn 1829 she married 
the comedian Robert K. (1793- 1809), 
and appeared with him at the Olympic 
with Charles Mathews, at Drury Lane 
with Macready, and with Kean at the 
Uaymarkct. Two of her finest roles 
were Nydia In The Last Days of Pom pen, 
and Smiko In Nicholas Nickleby. 

Keeling, or Cocos, Islands, group of 
twenty-three small coral is. in the Indian 
Ocean, 12° 5' S. and 90° 53' E. Dis- 
covered by Capt. Keeling in 1609, they 
efttno under Brit, protection In 1856, aud 
since 1886 have been annexed to the 
Straits yeti lemcnts. Formerly owned by 
one Alexander Haro, who lived with sonic 
20(1 sla\cs giveu to him by the rajah of 
Handjcr. Hart? left in 1825, 1 lie next 
possessor being John (’lurries -Ross, whose 
family has ruled the is. since that time. 
They abound in coco-nut palrns, and enjoy 
an equable, imlgorat fng climate. Fero- 
cious land-crabs are numerous. In the 
First World War tho Her. raider Kmden 
destroyed tho wireless station of the Is., 
and it Was off tl. of Hie is. that the 

Kmden was destroyed. The is. were a 
Brit, bomber base in the Second World 
War. Fop. 1100. 

Keene, Charles Samuel (1823-91'). artht, 
at the ago of nineteen was apprenticed to 
a firm of wood- -engravers. lie soon began 
to indulge his artistic tastes, and illus- 
trated Ifohinsan Crusoe and other works. 
After contributing to the Illustrated Lon- 
don News his drawings began to appear in 
Punch , tho stuff of which he presently 
joined. As a humorist lie was delightful, 
and os a black-and-white artist he bad no 
rival for technical skill In bis day. There 
are biographic** by U. S. Layurd (1892) 
and T). Hudson (1917). 

Keene, city on tho Ashuelofc R„ 44 in. 
^.W. of Concord, and tho co. scat of 
Cheshire co.. New Hampshire, U.S.A. K., 
which is situated on a level expanse 
guarded by high hills, nuinufs. hoots and 
shoes, chairs, pottery, etc., and has railway 
workshops. Pop. 13,800. 

Keeper of the Great Seal, officer of «tato 
who holds the great seal, i.c. the lord high 
chancellor (q.r.) f formerly called the lord 
keeper. The delivery of the great seal 
into the hands of tho chancellor conier* 
the chancellorship upon him. Since the 
union with Scotland (1707) there has br< n 
onlv one great seal foi the United King- 
dom. Tho great peal is used for scaling 
public documents of great import am e, 
e.g. treaties, writs to summon a Parlia- 
ment, the clerk of the Crown in chancery 
living the official who actually passes the 
documents under It. The use or the great 
seal has been largely superseded by that 
’ of wafer great seals made on wax or em- 
bossed paper. But treaties with foreign 
powers are still ratified by letters patent 
under the great seal. On a demise of the 
Crown, when a new great seal must bo 
made, tho old seal belongs to the chan- 
cellor, though It is first theoretically 
broken or * damasked * by a light blow with 


a hammer. See Lord Campbell, Lives of 
the Chancellors , 1845-47. 

Keeper of the Rolls, see Custos Rotu- 

1.0 HUM. 

Keeshond, or Duteh Barge Dog, medium - 
sized, sturdily built, with erect ears and 
curled tall. It has a long top coat and 
short, very thick under-cost, grey in 
colour, with darker shading forming ‘spec- 
tacles round the eyes. Handsome, in- 
telligent , and quiet, the breed is becoming 
increasingly popular; though generally 
regarded as a new* arrival in Britain, it is 
in fact identical with the Wolf Spitz or 
large Pomeranian, known in this country 
ior over 150 years. 

Keewatin (N. wind), former dfst. of 
N.W. Canada, now absorbed in tho pro vs. 
of Manitoba, Ontario, and the N.W. Ters. 

Kehl, tn. in Baden, Germany, situated 
on the Rhine opposite Strasburg. As a 
vil., in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, It was Immortalised by Desaix 
{see I) ESA ix de VKYOorx) and Uouvion de 
Saint-Cyr (u.v.), the little streams, the 
roads, and tho Is. in tho Rhine being made 
famous by tho valour of those great 
generals (t see Stendhal, Memoirs of Mar- 
ahal »Sa?nf-Cjyr). Before tho First World 
War it had developed into a manufactur- 
ing city, with a pop. in 1939 of 12,100. In 
the Second World War it wa9 taken by the 
Allies on April 15, 1945, the capture clear- 
ing the way for bridging to be started at 
Strasburg. 

Kei, or Ke, Islands, group In the Dutch 
E. Indies. They lie between to 6° 6' 3. 
and 131 J 50' to 1 5.1 15' E., 3. of the W. 
end of New Guinea and W. of the Aru Is. 
They comprise Great K. anil Little K. 
(which is volcanic), and smaller is. On 
Great K., also called Nuhu Yut, are mts. 
over 3000 ft . in height. Coco-nuts abound, 
and sago, maize, tobacco, etc., are profit- 
ably cultivated. Polynesians, Papuans, 
and Malays make a pop. of 25,000. 

Keighley, tn. In the \V. Riding of York- 
shire, England, near the couff i.ence of the 
Its. Worth and xVire, 8f m. N.W . f Brad- 
tonl. Produces woollen and worsted 
goods, textile muchinery. and sewing- 
machines. Pop. 56,600. 

Keijo, see Seoul. 

Keir, David Lindsay (b. 18l>5), Scottish 
constitutional historian. Educated at 
Glasgow Univ. and New College, Oxford, 
lie became a fellow of Univ. College in 
1921, was univ. lecturer in Eng. constitu- 
tional hist, from 1931 until his appoint- 
ment in 1939 as president and viee-chan- 
rellor of Queen’s Vnlv., Belfast. In 194P 
lie bccamo master of BallioL OxfowL 
Pubs.; Cases in Constitutional Law (1928, 
with F. II. Lawson), and Constitutional 
theory of Modern Hritain (1938). 

Keir Hardie, Jam**, see Il\umE. 

Keiser, Relnhard ( 1 673-1739), composer 
of church music and the chief figure in the 
early development of opera in Germany, 
He loft over lv») operas, of which tho chief 
were Adonis (1697); Csesar (1703); and 
Cnrsus (1710); most of them being pro- 
duced at Hamburg, where ho passed the 
greater part of his life. In some ways K. 
is the precursor of Handel. Set A. 
Sobering. QeschichU des Oratoriums, 191 K 
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Keith, Sir Arthur (6. 1866), Scottish 
physiologist and anthropologist; b. at Old 
Machar, Aberdeen; son of John K. Edu- 
cated uni vs. of Aberdeen and Leipzig: 
Univ. College, London. President Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 191 2-14. Ful- 
lerian prof, of physiology, Royal In- 
stitution. 1917-23. Secretary, Royal 
Institution, 1922-26. President, Brit. 
Association, 1927. Pubs.: Introduction to 
the Study of Anthropoid Apes (1896); Em- 
bryology and Morphology (1901); Ancient 
Types of Man (1911); The Fluman Body 
0912); Antiquity of Man (1915); Menders 
of the Maimed (1919); Engines of the 
llvman tlody (1919); Nationality and 
Hare (1920); Helioion of a Darwinist 
(1925); Concerning Man's Origin (1927). 
Ed. Hughes's P radical Anatomy (1902); 
and helped to edit Troves’s Surgical and 
Applied Anatomy. 

In 19*25 K. pub. tho second ed. of his 
Antiquity of Man, since which year there 
has been an Intense search for the 
remains of fossil man. In l ( »3l ho pub. 
New Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of 
Man , a work which examined tho discov- 
eries of the past five years. It contnius 
a very full discussion of the anthro- 
pological significance of the Tuungs skull 
found in 1924 near the Vaa! It. Home 
assume that this skull typified the basal 
Ancestry of the human stock and named 
it Australopithecus. K. sees in this skull 
an anthropoid ape, sharing many features 
with the two surviving African anthro- 
poids, the gorilla and tho chimpanzee. 
Other works include Darwinism and its 
Critics (1935); Stone-Age of Mount Carmel 
Human Fossil Remains (with T. D. 
McCoun, 1939), and A New Theory of 
Human Evolution (1918). 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale (1870-1944), 
Brit, philologist and constitutional lawyer 
and historian; b. at Dunbar; educated at 
Royal High School,* Edinburgh; Edin- 
burgh Univ., and Balllol College, Oxford. 
Awarded Bodcn Sanskrit scholarship. 
Entered Colonial Oflico in 1901. but was 
later attracted to his chosen fields of re- 
search, and became regins prof, of San- 
skrit and comparative philology at Edin- 
burgh, which chair he held for thirty years. 
He was able to combine with it academic 
appointments in constitutional Jaw and 
hist. He was a writer of great industry 
and erudition in two widely different fields 
of study : In the subjects of his professor- 
ship he produced two massive vols., The 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and Upamshads , and a popular sketch 
of Classical Sanscrit Literature; while his 
monograph on Buddhist Philosophy in 
India and Ceylon goes far to correct 
the nineteenth-century conception of E. 
thought as an inchoate anticipation of 
the most modern schools of the W. 
In constitutional law his voluminous 
treatises kept him abreast of a constitu- 
tional system that seemed to bo moving 
somewhat too fast for him, and he locked 
the genius of A. V. Dicey — whose Conflict 
of Leave he od. — for focusing attention on 
unchanging principle In the midst of 
change, and at times he seems to mingle 
his own prejudices and opinions on ephe- 


meral Issues of party politics with his con- 
stitutional exposition. Ills most com- 
petent works in this field are The Sover- 
eignty of the British Dominions (1929); 
The Governments of the British Empire 
(1935); A Constitutional History of India , 
1600-1936 (1936); The King and the Im- 
perial Crown (1938); and The Constitution 
of England from Queen Victoria to George 
VI. (1 939). A diligent and gifted scholar, 
hi* literary output was prodigious, but his 
work rey niros sifting before its permanent 
value eon be assessed. 

Keith, Francis Edward James, known 
os Marshal Keith (1696 1758). Scottish 
soldier, b. near Peterhead, son of an old 
Scottish family. Took part in the Jaco- 
bite rebellion, and then did military ser- 
vice in Spain and Russia. Afterwards 
eutcrcd the service of Frederick the Great, 
and rose to field -marshal’s rank. Killed 
at lioebkireb. 

Keith, George Elphinstone Keith, Vis- 
count (1746-1823), Eng. admiral, dis- 
tinguished himself as commander of the 
Perseus under Lord Ilowe in tho siege of 
Charleston (1780), and again under Lord 
Hood during tho siege of Toulon (1793). 
In 179G he wrested from the Dutch their 
settlement in the Cape of Good Hope, and 
obliged a detachment of their Meet to sur- 
render in tfnldanha Bay. The following 
year ho assisted in the suppression of the 
mutiny at ShccrnesH, and in 1799, os com- 
mander in Sp. waters, effected a skilful 
lauding at Aboukir. 

Keith, mrkt. til. of Banffshire, Scotland. 
It Is situated 43 m. N.W, of Aberdeen by 
rail. It is an agric. centre and rnanufs. 
tweeds. Pop. 4200. 

Kekul6 von Stradonitz, Friedrich August 
(1829-96). Her. chemist ; was persuaded by 
Liebig to take up ehem , and after study- 
ing in Giessen and conversing with leading 
chemists in Paris and England, accept od a 
professorship of his science at Ghent 
(1858), and later at Bonn Univ. (1865). 
Besides editing Anriulen der Chemie lie 
pub. Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie 
(1861-87). His 4 closed -chain’ theory of 
benzene (q.r.) gave a remarkable stimulus 
to tho preparation of aniline dyes, whilst 
his doctrine of valency played an Im- 
portant part In tho development of chemi- 
cal theory. See F. R. Japp, *Kekul6 
Memorial Lecture,* in tho Journal of the 
Chemical Society, 1898; and R. Anschlltz, 
Keknlt, 1929. 

Kelantan, a state of Brit. Malaya and, 
prior to the formation after tho Second 
world War of tho Malavan Union, classed 
as an Unfedcratcd Malay State In treaty 
relations with Great Britain. It wits 
formerly a state of Slam, S. of tho Patani 
States. Tho area is 5750 sq. m. Behind 
a low sandy coast lino CO m. long lies a 
fertile plain 1000 sq. m. in area, densoly 
populated and closely cultivated with rice, 
coco-nut and fruit trees. S. of this plain, 
the country is hilly and broken, the 
highest (6000 ft.) hills forming the boun- 
dary with Perak, and thoso on tho Pahang 
border also rising to 6000 ft. This part of 
K.. though thinly populated, contains tho 
bulk of the Brlt.-owned rubber estates and 
also the whole of the aboriginal pop. The 
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Keller 


climato is characterised bv high humidity 
md copious rainfall the State being in tho 
♦ qu itorial /one of constant precipitation 
f ittlo is known of the early hist of K 
B olklore dt rl\cs the name from glam hvtan 
{ Melaleuca I tvtadendron) i swamp trie 
of tho coast but actually * Kedah’ is one 
of those krama or alternative forms like 
tho Malay kunla and A uantan ‘ostuarv * 
/ ah and lanttn n\er due to th( split 
ting of Jav mist Mai iv, and feundanese 
into separate Imguigcs Mahmud the 
list sultan of Malar ci who ruled fiom 
liSS to lill conquered K A Palling 
ia)a Ah Jalli Hi iv it Shah who was 
suit an of Johore l->80 1 >97 had a son 
Itaj i ITussin who b< came ruler of lv 


severe fighting in the Kota Bahru area 
after the Jap had landed on the beaches 
S of the tn but tho Jap being much 
better armed soon overcame resistance 
and continued their advance down tho 
peninsula See Mat aya British Jap 
ani si Invasion o» (1941-1942) 

Kel&t, see Kalvi 
Kelisman, see Cl 170MPW 
Kellaways Rock, geological name for 
alternate lasers of highly fossilised sands 
and clays among which irrcgulai caI 
< neons sandstones are frech interspersed 
I Ik name is derived from a Wiltshire vil 
Keller, Gottfried (1819 10) Ucr poet 
and w liter of fiction was tho son of a 
master j nuci of Zurich Bor two years 
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I he state cap Kota Bihru wlich fs 
situated G in from the mouth of Hi 
K R appears on 1 ort igut^c and Du 1 
maps of the sixteenth ccntuiy mi then 
disappears till litc in the eighteenth 
ceutury V tre itv was mile m 111 
botwnn ( icat Britain and tho rut f 
Kedah pm Him, that tho sultan if K 
should re ci\ a But advisoi l he < li f 
products / K uc ncc coco nuts ( M) «I0 ) 
ic ) oil i dm ik | pi i tapioca ct 
Mineral resources aro sdd to eoniji 
gold and niuignncwn besides tin ^ II 
weaving and bo it building arc carried c n 
Copra rubl c r and betel nuts an * 
poited Kot i Bahru the cap lies 1 10 in 
N E of Ponong and has a pop of ] > 000 
Other tns ait Kuala Rr«1 in the s iml 
Pasir Puteh in the 1 and K wlucb has 
a considerable truck in the native products 
Total pop (1918) 191 200 OsO *>00 Mains 
29 100 Chinese and 11 400 Indians) 
t connected with Bangkok and also with 
Penang through Kedah and through 
Pahang with Singapore One of the tlrst 
objectives of the Tap. in their invasion of 
the Malay Peninsula In Dec 1941 was the 
aerodrome of Kota Bahru Ihere was 


he studied irt in Munich but ci rly dis 
Mvue i that liftiature was his v >eation 
1 rfive vear he lived in Berlin (1 s >0-55) 
and from l^pi to 1870 a ted is secretary 
t ) his native canton His vol of poetrv 
G ii hte (1840) einjhaMscs Ins high 
u itm fac ult v whilst the writing of 
Dr giitnc Utirr h his finest uo\el 
(Is 1 oi) imi he un nn urinative tem 
I c rami nt rea lilv re i i iv c to bcautv and 
tho nol lc r emoti >n K was peculiarly 
felicitous in his handling of the short 
storv and his ski tc li s of ^wiss prov lift 
entitle d Du I rule i n 8 eldui/la il85fl a 
second serks of whi h appeared In 1874) 
hive be cone cla si (1 n* trans bv J 
Ilottingei) Tn Hip* vol are Die drei 
gererhttn Kamma f t and Romeo und 
Julia, auf ih n Dirfi tho first of which 
shows the rn hness < f bis humorous vein 
whilst the impresslm left by the tragic 
intensity of the latte r docs not soon pass 
awav See H Kriesi, Gottfried Relit r ale 
Dohhket 1918 and K Bun Gottfried 
Kellers Glaube 194! also h\e« In Rlcarda 
Huth 190! and I \ckerknccht, 1939 
Keller Helen (6 1880) Amir writer, 
has been deaf and blind since tho age of 
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nineteen months as the result of illness. 
Was educated by Mrs. John Lacy and at 
Radcliffe College. Has lectured through- 
out U.JS.A. and Canada, and In Groat 
Britain. Yugoslavia, nnd Japan. Writings 
include The Story of my Life (1902); 
Optimism (1903); Out of the Dark (1913); 
Helen Keller's Journal (1938); and Let l 's 
Hare Faith (1940). 

Kellermann, Francois Christophe de 
(1735-1 S20) t duke of Valmy and marshal 
of Franco, 6. in Alsace, sou of a peasant; 
entered tbe army at seventeen; served in 
the Seven Yeurs war. lie wuk a Repub- 
lican throughout the Git at Revolution. 
His brilliaut \ietory o\er the duke of 
Brunswick at Valmy (179*2) drill t ml the 
infant republic from the dread of PiusMau 
domination, and, in the words of Goethe, 
‘opened a new era in the world’s history.* 
Under Napoleon he w'as gnen the* com- 
mand of the rcsenes on the Rhine. In 
1804 he became a man-dial, and in 1809 
duke of Valmy. His support of the 
Bourbons after 1814 was rewarded with a 
seat In the Chamber of Peers. 

Kelley, Edward (1355-95), Eng. al- 
chemist, b. at Worcester, brou as an 
apothecary and early acquired some skill 
in chem. John Dee ( q.r .) east his horo- 
scope and later figured prominently in Ids 
life. K. Is supposed to have been edu- 
cated at Gloucester Hall, Oxford, but 
apparently under the assumed name of 
Talbot. In the ensuing years he figures 
as a fraudulent scrivener and attorney in 
London. He was pilloried at Lancaster 
(1580) for forging anct. title-deeds. He 
declared hlinseir an adept in the occult 
sciences. Acting on 4 supernatural ’ advice 
Dee decided to co-operate with K. in 
researches in that science, and K. thence- 
forth became Dee's ‘skryer’ or speculator, 
interpreting the wishes of the spirits to 
his master by means of magic crystals — 
Dee thus becoming the dupe of his own 
assistant. Went to Bohemia, where he 
practised crvstalloinancy at the court of 
Rudolf II. (1583-89), was imprisoned in 
Prague and lost his life in trying to oscupe. 
Though a charlatan, K. was a man of 
considerable abilities and imagination, and 
is credited with two poems and other 
writings. Including a treatise in Lat. on 
the philosopher's stone, issued in 1976. 
He figures in Butler’s lfudibras (canto Iff.). 

Keilgren, Johan Henrik (1751-95), 
Swedish poet, studied at the univ. of Abo, 
was loin t-edi tor and editor of the Stork- 
holme posten. and served Oimtuvus 111. 
as librarian and secretary* Ills contro- 
versial writings against Tborlld and others 
reveal his mastery over satire and his 
deficiency iu humour. But these will 
be forgotten, when his collected songs in 
Kya Skapleeer (1789) and the many lyrics 
scattered up and down his four librettos 
are still remembered. 

Kallner Cell, t*pe of electrolytic cell 
used In the manuf. of caustic soda by the 
electrolysis of brine. It is named after its 
inventor, 

Kellogg, Frank Billings (1856-1937). 
Axner. lawyer and politician, 6. Potsdam, 
New York. Came into national notice in 
tbe U.8.A. when he was named special 


counsel for the gov. in its prosecution of 
the Standard Oil Company and its action 
to dissol\e the merger of the Uulou Pacific 
and S. Pacific railways systems. Elected 
to the IJ.S.A. Senate for the term 1917- 
1923. In 192 1 appointed Amer. ainbas. to 
the Court of St . JamcH's, resigning In 1925 
to become secretary of state in President 
Coolidge’s Cabinet, which position he held 
until 1929., Under his regime, America 
iutei veiled in Nicaragua, thus bt ginning 
what the Lat. Amer*. call the country's 
dollar diplomacy or dollar imperialism, 
For his part m the Kellogg Pm t (q.r.) lie 
wft" awarded the Nobel ptau* pri/c for 
193d. Judge of the permanent court of 
International J UHtieo, 193<» 

Kellogg Pact. The lv. P„ officially 
called the Paris Paet ol 1928, was Initiated 
b> Frank B. K. (q.r.) F.S.A. secretary lor 
state, in association with M. Brinnd of 
France. It is a remarkably brief docu 
merit, and consists of only three para- 
graphs of which the most Important is a 
declaration condemning recourse to wai 
for the solution of international contro- 
versies and renouncing war as an Instru- 
ment of national policy m the relations 
of t he signatories with one another. The 
pact was concluded on Aug. *27, 1928, and 
before the year w r as concluded fifty-nine 
nations out of sixty-seven comprising tin* 
world of independent state's had signed it 
See I). 11. Miller, The J*tucr Fact of Paris, 
1928 ; H. WilHon Harris, Arms or Arbitra- 
tion , 1928; and M. Fanshawe, World 
Disarmament, 1931. 

Kells, mrkt. tn. of Co. Meath, Eire, 38 in. 
N.W. of Dublin, connected by rail with 
Dubliu and Drogheda. Its interest is 
antiquarian. In the churchyard stands 
an anct. round tow'er (99 ft.) and In the 
market-place a carved stone cross. The 
stone-roofed cell of St. Columba, who 
dwelt here In the sixth century, is still 
shown. Pop. 10,800. 

Kells, Book of, finest extant early Irish 
illuminated MS8. of the Gospels written in 
Lat., one containing also local records, 
dating from the eighth century- It Is 
now preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 
As an example of its reinarkablo orna- 
mentation it may be noted that in one 
space of about t inch square may lie 
counted, with a magnifying glass, no 
fewer than 158 interlacements of a slender 
ribbon pattern, formed of white lines, 
edged with black ones, upon a black 
ground. Hence the tradition that these 
unerring lines should have been trr eed 
by angels — ‘tarn delicatas et flub tiles . . . 
tarn nodoans et vlnculatim colligataa . . . 
notare potcris inlrlcut urus, ut vere how 
omnia angelica potius quaQi liiimana 
dillgcntia jam asHcveraveris esse com- 
posite* (Oiraldus Cambrensis)* 

Kelly, Hugh (1739-77), playwright, b. 
in Killarncv, Ireland. He came to 
London and lived for a time in great 
privation, but ultimately procured a 
remunerative position In an attorney's 
office. From about 17C2 he wrote essays, 
poetry, criticisms, and on politics, fils 
poem Thespis, or a Critical Examination 
into the Merits of all the Principal Per- 
formers belonging to Drury Lane Theatre , 
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attracted Garrick, and False Delicacy, a 
comedy, was produced under his auspices. 
A Word to the I Pise was a failure — in 
Boswell's words, ‘ fell a sacrifice to popular 
fury, and, in playhouse phrase, was 
damned* — owing to a demonstration by 
John Wilkes and his supporters. Johnson 
wrote a prologue for a benefit performance 
of the play in J 777. K. pub. besides 
Clementina (1771, a tragedy); The School 
for Wives (1773); The liomu nee of an Hour 
(1774); uud The Man of Heason (1770). 
See M. Sehorer, Hugh Kelly: his Place in 
the Sentimental School , 1933. 

Kelly, James Fitzmaurioe, see Fitz* 
mai'wce-Kelly. 

Kelly, Michael (c. 1764-1326), aetor and 
musician, lie appeared us a child actor 
in Dublin, and studied music under 
Michael Arno and others, also singing 
under various It. masters. In 177!) in* 
went to Italy for further studies; engaged 
at tho Vienna (Jourt Opera tor four >eurs; 
became friendly with Mozart uud hang in 
the first performance of Figaro. Ho went 
to London in 1 787. lie was manager of 
the King’s Theatre, London, from 1793, 
and wrote the musical settings for many 
pU>s, including shr**ini, Pizarro. lie 
was tho author of mauy songs, the best 
known of which are hlora Macdonald and 
The Woudpufo r. llis Jicnuniwenres, com- 
posed from bis own materials ami writ- 
ten by Theodore Hook (1326). are \ cry 
interesting. 

Kelmis, see MoilLSNET. 

Kelmscott Press, tec William. 

Kelp, the product of tho combustion of 
seaweeds. It appears as hard dnrk- 
grc>ish mawis, ami tnat of most \ulue is 
obtained from drift weed, such u.s Fucuh 
vcsicu lomus, F. sc r rut us. Laminaria dig data, 
and L. stenophyllu. These arc dried ill the 
sun and burnt in shallow pits, one ton 
of K. heiug obtained from about twenty 
tons of seaweed. Tho product consists 
chicfi.v of potassium .sulphate, 14 percent; 
potassium chloride, 17 per cent; sodium 
chloride, 11 per cent; sodium carbonate. 
4 per cent; and smaller quantities of 
potassium and sodium iodides and other 
salts. The value of tho lv. lies m its 
iodine content. The K. is mixed with 
manganese dioxide and concentrated 
sulphuric acid and distilled, when iodine 
vapour conics otY and is condensed in tint 
receivers called udel*. Sic [opine. 

Kelpie, (‘tangle* or ‘shelly-coat’), in 
Scottish luvthology, u kind of water- 
Bprito or riv. genius, usually with the 
appearance of a shaggy horse (sometimes 
of a man) supposed to appear as a 
warning to those destined shortly to bo 
drowned near the spot whore it appeal’s. 

Kelso, nii’kt.-tn. in Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, 42 in. S.H. of Edinburgh. The 
Tweed hero joins t ho Teviot. crossed by a 
handsome five-arch hridgo 165 yds. long. 
Its uianufs. are chidly manures, oil cake, 
iron founding, and implements. Sir Walter 
Scott was a pujdl at the old grammar 
school in 1733. There are the ruins of an 
abbey founded 1120. Pop. 4,100. 

Kelt, see Salmon. 

Kelts, see Celts. 

Ktflty, vil. of Scotland in Fiicshiro and 


Kinross-shire, 6 in. N.E. of Dunfermline, 
with coal mines. Pop. 7800. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, first Baron 
Kelvin of Largs (1824-1907), Brit, scien- 
tist, educated at Glasgow, Cambridge, 
and Paris. After a distinguished college 
career in* became prof, of natural philo- 
sophy at Glasgow Univ. (1816-99). He 
ed. Yurious mathematical Journals, con- 
tributing to them the results of his 
researches In physical phenomena, elec- 
tricity. hoai , magnetism, elasticity, vortex 
motion, etc. ILe was knighted (1866) for 
his discoveries in tho transmission of 
electrical currents, and was electrical 
engineer for various ocean telegraphs, 
beginning with tho Atlantic cable (1857), 
and ending with tho Mack ay -Bennett 
cable (1879). Lord K. made great Irn- 
pro\cmeTits in signalling apparatus, and 
in\ enlcd a new form of mariner's compass 
(1873 78), and a deep-sea sounding 
maehinc. He did most valuable work 
also in thermodynamics. Ho was presi- 
dent oi t tie Biit. Association in 1871, of 
the liny ill Society from 1890 to 1895, and 
was gi\< n the title of Lord K. in 1892. 
llis various papers lmvo appeared in book 
form as Llictrostatirs and Magnetism 
(1884 ); Mathematical and Physical Papers 
(1832-81); Popular JjC( tares and Ad- 
dresses; Baltimore Lectin cs . . (1904). 

With P. G. Tait lie wrote A Treatise nn 
Xatural Philosophy (1879-83). See C. 
Bright, Story of the Atlantic CabU . 1903; 
also h\es by (). Mmiro, 1902; A. Grev, 
11)0)*; s. P. Thompson, 1910; A. King. 
1925; arid II. N. Ciisson, 1930. 

Kelvin’s Absolute Scale of Temperature, 
sec under TlIEIlMOliYNAMIC*. 

Kelvin's Law, see Bij;i tmcity and 
M vusuTHM, Thermo-electricity. 

Hemal, see AtatPkk. 

Kemble, Charles (1775-1851), actor, 
made bis first appearance at Drury Lane 
In 1 791, and quickly rose to an Important 
position In his profession. He played 
leading parts in London for mnuy years, 
and in 1822 became manager of Co vent 
Garden. His farewell performance in 
1830 was as Benedick at the Haymarket. 
Although he played the prin. tragic roles 
his successes wore made in comedy. 

Kemble, Frances Anne, afterwards 
Mrs. Butler (1809-93), actress, was the 
daughter of Charles K. At the age of 
twenly she appeared as Juliet at Drury 
Lane under her father’s management, and 
at once achieved a great success. N or was 
her subsequent career uu the stage leas 
satisfactory, and both In England and 
America she became \ cry popular, and re- 
mained so until her final rotiroinent in 
1 8 49. Actually she rt : ired on her marriage 
in 1834 but return, d in 1847. She came 
back to England m 1877. She wrote 
hov. plays and poem**, and Xotcs on some 
of Shakespeare's Plays (1882); and pub. 
tho very interesting autobiographical 
Record of a (Hrlhomi (1878); Records of 
Later Life (1882). uud Further Records 
(1891). She was a very charming person, 
and very much beloved by men of letters, 
who corresponded with her regularly. 
Especially was she a favourite of Edward 
FitzGerald, whose letters to her have been 
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ed. by W. A. Wright, 1893. See 11. Gibbs, 
Affectionately Yours , Fany, 1917; also 
lives by D. Bobb6, 1931, and M. Arm- 
strong, 1938. 

Kemble, John Mitchell (1807-57), his- 
torian. was educated at Cambridge, where 
lie was one of tho set known as 'The 
Apostles.* lie studied philology in Ger- 
many under Grimm, and on his return was 
recognised as an authority on A.-S. lie 
was a many-sided man. In 1833 he pro- 
duced an ed. of Rtowulf ; from 1835 to 1M4 
presided over the destinies of tho Ilri/ish 
and bomgn Review, and was examiner of 
lays froi » 1840. Hi- prin. works were 
'odex Diplomat icus *En Saxon in (1839- 
1848). aud The Saxons in England (1849). 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-18*23), hug. 
aetnr, b. at Proscot, Lancashire, lie wa» 
sent to a Rom. ( atholic school to be 
trained for a priest, but ho felt no rail to 
take hoi} orders, and in 1770 abandoned 
all idea of so doing. In that year he 
pla> cd Theodosius in Leo’s tragedy of that 
name at Wolverhampton, and he iema!ned 
in the provs. until the autumn of 1783, 
when he appeared at Drury Lane as Ham- 
let — a performance that aroused much 
controversy. I’or nineteen years he re- 
mained at Drury Lane, and during that 
period plaved most of the great Shahe- 
sperian roles. There is a biography by 
II. Baker, 1912. 

Kemble, Maria Theresa (1774-1838), 
actress, came to England fioin Vienna 
about 1780, and acted at Drury Lane 
under her maiden name of De Camp, bho 
made a popular success six > ears later as 
Macheath in The Ley gar’s Opera , and 
thereafter played leading parts, including 
Portia and Desdemoua. After her mar- 
riage to Charles K. m 1806 she continued 
to act until her retirement in 1819. in 
1808 she played in her own comedy, The 
Day after the Wedding , at Co\ent Garden 
on the occasion of her husband's beueiit. 

Kemerovo, tn. in tlio Novosibirsk Region 
of the R.S.F.S.U., on tho II. Tern, b.K. of 
Tomsk. Developed under the live-year 
plans, it is a centre for coal-mining and 
< okc-inanufocturing, and zin< , load, 
chemicals, and fertilisers are produced. 
Pop. 132,900. 

Kemmel Hill, important position on the 
W. Front in the First World War, acting 
us an es&ential observation post dining 
the long and weary sojourn of the Brit, 
troops below tho Mossincs Ridge. It was 
the scene of very bitter lighting during 
April 24 to 27, 1918, in the Lys battle, the 
Gers., b> sheer weight ot men and metal, 
forcing the Brit, and Fr. to give way; but 
they were unable to exploit thesosm cesses. 
In the final allied advance to victor} the 
Gen. roJinquirshed tho position without 
striking a blow. 

Kempt, Anna Eliza, see Bray. 

Kempen: 1. ~ i. in tho Rhineland, Ger- 
many, nianufu< luring textile fabrics. 
Noted as the bp. of Thomas a Kempis 
( q.v .). Pop. 9000. 2. Or Campine, region 
of N.E. Belgium stretching between the 
Scheldt and the Meusb to the N. of the 
Dyle and the Demer. The diet, is chiefly 
in the provs. of Antwerp, but it extends 
also into Belgian Limbourg and Dutch 


Brabant. Two important canals pass 
through the K., of which the latest, the 
Albert Canal, has been planned to assist 
the wide industrialisation of tho region 
bruiuso the sandy heath land covers an 
important coal basin whose exploitation 
commenced only in 1918. li cereut linh 
and Turnhout are the chief Ins. 

Kempenfelt, Richard (1 7 18-82), Eng. 
rear-admiral, served with distinction in 
the W. Indies and under Pocnck in India 
(1758-59). When Lord Jlovve was com- 
mander of tho fleet (1782) K. served under 
him. Ho wont down with tlio Royal 
George at D pithead. Howe unproved and 
adopted his system ot signalling. He 
wrote religious poetry, including the Jyiic 
Hurst ye Emerald Gates. 

Kempis, Thomas a (c. 1379-1 171). 

Augrstininn cation and religious writer, 
called after his bp. koiupcn, near Dus.sc 1- 
dorf. His surname was liainmc rken, and 
ho came of a peasant famii}. At ten he 
was sent to a school at Deventer, when 
the influence was strongly religious, and, 
having been convicted ol sm in a vision, 
he decided to enter a holy order. In 1599 
he was admitted into the Augustinian con- 
vent ot Alt. bt. Agnes at Zwolle, and took 
the vows in 1406. He lived a peaceful 
and secluded life in this convent, devoting 
his time to copying Mob. and to writing 
bis own books. 3 hose latter included 
sermons. Rome hymns, and a meat num- 
ber ot pious tracts. He mote biographies 
of Gerhard Groot, the louuder of the* 
school at Deventer; Horentius Kndew}n, 
a former muster ol his;undoi (i root’s earl v 
disciples. II its true t/-, which dial with the 
mono-tic and C’hrMian hie, include The 
Discipline oj t'loishrs] the Life of the 
Good Monk ; The Solitary Life , 7 hr l alley 
of Lilies; '1 he Soul’s Soliloquy ; The Garden 
of Rosts; and 7 he lunthful Dispt user. Bv 
far the most celebrated ot his treatises is 
the famous Irnitaiio Ghristi, which h,us 
been trails into more languages than an} 
other hook except the Bible. \V it bin ten 
years of a lv.’s death there had been pub. 
eighty ecK of tins book. Two MS. copies, 
dated 1J2.>, exist, but a more perfect copy 
is in the Bourgogne Libiur> at Brussels 
Tho earliest ICng. trails, now m Magdalen 
College, Oxford, is that ot Dynson, which 
is dated 1I3S. An nit creating literary 
eontrovcisv lias raged aioiuui tho author- 
ship of flu Imitation, the other claimants 
put torn aid being Jean Ucrsou. chancellor 
of tho uiu\. of Dans, and the abbot ot 
VcrieJIi, but tho learned, as well as the 
popular, u relied is In favour of tlio tradi- 
tional authorship ot a iv. The Imitation 
breathes out the quiet and peace of tlic 
cloister, and with Its combination of 
simple faith and uosticisiO appeals to all 
manner of men oud women. Apart from 
tho doctrine of truusubbtajit ml ion which 
is upheld in tho fourth book, its teaching 
is accepted by Christians of oil creeds. 
Tlio work has, too, great literary beauty, 
mid, as pointed out by Dr. liirscho. in 
its original form has most harmonious 
cadeuces and a ihythiuicai flow. Tho 
‘rhythmic sentences’ are preserved in 
Canon Liddon’s trans. (Ib89). There are 
also trans. by 11. Goodwin (1800) and C. 
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Blg$ (1898); F. Kern’s ed., DU Nachfolge 
Chnati (1947), with a critical commentary, 
socks to ascribe tho authorship to Ger- 
hard Groot. 

Tho edit to prineeps Is that of Somma- 
lius, ( Thomas Malleoli a Kemp is ojiera 
omnia , 1607 ; a modern ed. of the complete 
works has been ed. by M. J. Pohl (1902- 
1922), and there is a bibliography In C. 
Wolfagru ber’s (Jioranni Gersen, 1880. See 
M. de Gr6goire, moire sue le veritable 
auteur de V Imitation, 1830; C. Flirscho, 
Prolegomena zu der lmitatio (1873-74, Eng. 
truns. by Bishop Goodwin, 1886, and t\ 
Bigg, 1898); S. Kettle well, Authorship of 
the De Imitations, 1877, ami Thomas rt 
Kempis and the Brothers of the Common 
Life (1682, from the Horn. Catholic stand- 
point), F. Ft. Cruise, Outline of the Life of 
Thomas A Kempis, 1904; and J. de Mont- 
inoronov. Thomas d Kempis: his Age and 
Book , 1900; also lives by J. Brewer, 1676; 
F. K. Guise, 1887; J. O. Montmorency, 
1900; J. Williams, 1910; and A. Klockner. 
1921, 

Kempston, vll. of Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land, 2 m. S.W. of Bedford. Tho chief 
industry is the making of pillow lace. It 
has a large military barracks. Pop. 8200 

Kempien (anct Ca 1 ..uwdunum), tit. of. 
Bavaria, iu Swabia, on It. iller, 48 m. 8.K. 
of Ulin. There are manufs. of cotton, 
textiles, hosiery, paper, and machinery. 
The monastery was founded by dist Iplcs 
of St. Gall (c. 773). It was the scene of a 
Fr. victory over the Austrians (1796). 
Pop. 26,000. 

Kempton Park, in tlie co. of Middlesex, 
England, near the Thames at Sun lmrv. 
It is now used as a racecourse, the prin. 
cveut bung the Groat Jubilee stakes In the 
spring. 

Kemsley, of Farnham Royal, James 
Gomer Berrv, first Viscount (b. 18X3). 
journalist and newspaper proprietor, b. at 
Merthyr Tv dill, and educated privately. 
Uo is tho younger brother of Lord t'am- 
roso (^.». ), with whom be was for many 
years closely associated in many important 
newspaper enterprises. By 1925 they 
were the foremost ncvvspapor proprietors 
in Great Britain, obtaining control of 
Amalgamated Press in 1926. In 1937 
Cainroso and K. separated their Interests. 
K. took over his brother’s inU rests in 
Allied Newi^puporh Ltd., which in 1913 
changed its name to K. Newspapers 
I ltd. In 1947 this company’s twenty- 
throe newspapers, including the London 
Sunday Times , Daily Graphic, and Sun- 
day Graphic , had u sale of over 
9,000,000. K. was created a baronet in 
1928, a baron iu 1936, and became a vis- 
count in 1945. 

Ken, Thoihas (1637-1711), celebrated 
Eng. prelate and one of the fathers of 
hymnology, 6. at Little Berkhamstead, 
Hertfordshire. Educated at Winchester 
and Hart Hall, Oxford, graduating in 1664. 
At the age of twonty-nve ho took orders 
and held successively the country livings 
of Little Eastou (Essex), Hrightstone (Isle 
of Wight), and E. Woodhay (Hampshire). 
In 1674 he visited Borne with young Izaak 
Walton, his step-sister’s sou, which re- 
sulted in confirming his regard for the 
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Anglican Church. In 1679 Charles II. 
made him chaplain to Mary, wife of 
William of Orange, and in 1685 nominated 
him bishop of Bath and Wells. Tho chief 
public event of his bishopric was Ids trial 
and acquittal as one of the ‘ seven bishops' 
who, in 1688, refused to read tho Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. In 1691 he was super- 
seded by Dr. Kidder, dean of Peter- 
borough, for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to William of Orange. Amongst 
tho many beautiful hymns written by K. 
are A mike my Soul and with the Sun , and 
Glory to 7 Arc, my God, this Might. See 
lives by W. L. Bowles, 1830; J. Lavicount 
Anderdon, 1834; and 8. H. Pluraptre, 1888, 
1890. 

Ken, riv. of Bundelkhand, central Indio. 
It is 250 m. long, and Hows N.K. to the 
Jumna. 

Kenath, In Bible times a city of Manas- 
seh. It is generally accepted that Kanatha 
was a later name, and that the two places 
are identical. Probably identical with 
kurawat, 16 m. N\ of llozrab. 

Kendal, Countess Ehrengarde Melusina 
von der Schulenburg, Duchess of (1667- 
1713), iu 1692 entered the service of the 
Elect rcss Sophia. She attracted tho at- 
tention of the son of the elect ress, George 
Louis, and became bis mistress. When 
be came to England as George I, she fol- 
lowed him, and in 1716 was created 
duchess of Kendal, and granted valuable 
pensions. 

Kendal, mrkt. tn. and pari. bor. in the 
co. of Westmorland, England, 22 in. N. of 
Lancaster. Woollens, hosiery, boots and 
bhoeb. paper, and agric. implements are 
manufactured. Pop. 17,700. 

Kendall, Henry Clarence (r. 1841-82), 
Australian poet, known as ‘the national 
poet,* or ‘poet of the bush.* While clerk 
in tho colonial secretary's office (New 8. 
Wales) be found time for poetry and 
journalistic work, at length becoming In- 
spector of forests (1873). A new period 
began for Australian poetry with Gordon 
and K. His v;orks include Son *9 and 
Poems (18G2); Leaves from an Australian 
Forest (1869); and Songs from the Moun- 
tains (1880). See F. C. Kendall's ed. of 
Ins Poems. 1903, with a memoir. 

Kenealy, Edward Vaughan F’yde (1819- 
1X80), Irish barrister and author, called 
to tho Eng. bar in 1847. In 1873 he be- 
enmo leading counsel for Orton, the Tich- 
horuc claimant, and his unprofessional and 
violent conduct throughout the case was 
censured by tho jurv. Founding the 
Englishman (1874). K. still upheld Orton's 
claim, and after libellous attacks on Cock- 
huru and others was di-benched by Gray’* 
Inn. lie wrote Brallaghan or the Deipno - 
sophists (1845); Goethe . a .Vw Pantomime 
(1850); Poems 1864 collected 1875-79); 
Prot'eedings of the Tichbome Case (1875). 

Kengavar, see Kanoavar. 

Kenia, Mount, extinct volcano of Brit. 
E. Africa, situated between 10' and 12 8. 
of tho equator. Called by the Kikuyu, 
Kllinyaga, and by the MosaI, Doenyo* 
Egere ('grey* or ‘spotted mountain'). It 
is a huge truncated pyramid, about 30 m. 
In diameter at the base, supporting a pre- 
cipitous rocky pinnacle, divided from its- 
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summit by a deop cleft , thus making, in 
effect, two peaks, 17 200 ft and 17,100 ft. 
high, and covered with perpetual snow.- 
Kenilworth. 1 Urb dist and mrkt tn. 
of Warwickshire, England, 5 m N n/ 
Warwick The t antic, now in rums, date* 

from the time of llenrj I It sustained 
bev sieges and was finally taken by < iom 
well and ilntioved There are also re- 
mains of tiu Augustiniau priory (t 1122/ 

1 he tanning industry Isexteusivelj earned 
on Pop 0100 sh \\ S<r»u Kniil 

worth, 1821, J Be< k, Kenilworth ( astle, 
184a , L 11 Knowles, Kenilworth tattle, 
1187 2 2 suburb of Cape Town, S Africa 
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works Include contributions to Sabrina 
Corolla (1850); Public Sihool Latin (tram- 
mar (1871), ed. of Virgil (1876-81), ods 
of Aristophanes' Birds (1874), /Esrhylus* 
A gam men on (1878); Sophocles* CEdtpus 

1 yr annus (1882), Hetuien While**, or 
Wayside Amusements oj a YYorkvno Life 
(1877, Ok , Lat , and Eng vtisc), Aly Old 
Playground litnsited (1*82) ,s te 8 1J 
How, Si jt Unat SchoulmasUrs, 1901 

Kennedy, James (c llOe-Ob), bishop of 
s t Andrews and previously bishop of 
Dunkcld in which capKity he atttudid 
the council of Hon me lie took a 
piomluent part in the public* of Scotland 
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It has a racecourse 3. Model vil of Kim- 
•berlev, C ape Prov , for the woikun n of the 
De Beers Company. 

Kenites, tribe of people wh\> inhabited 
the S of Palestine, frequently nuutioncd 
in the Bible They seem to have been 
included in the term Midnmitts 

Kenmare, tn in co. Keirv I lie 14 ni 
8. W of KiParmy, visited clnotly for its 
bathing Bop 880. 

Kennebec, nv of Maine, U S A , rising 
In Mormehcad Lake and flowing H into the 
Atlantic fh t an It is about 1 50 in long, 
and during its rourse it drops 1000 ft. It 
U navigable for 7i m to \uemsta 

Kennedy, Benjamin Hail (1804-89). 
Eng. sc bool master, noted for bis extensive 
and thorough m holawddp, fellow and 
classical lecturer of St, John's, Cambridge 
<1828) He was assistant-master at Har 
row (1830-18), and headmaster of Shrews- 
bury (1836-66) in 1867 he became 
regia* prof, of Gk at Cambridge and 
canon of Ely K helped to establish 
Girton and Newnliam colleges. His 


during the minoritj of James II., and 
attervvuds acted as is gent during the 
minor it \ of James £11 He was the 
loundei of St Salvator s College (1150) 

Kennedy, John Pendleton (1705-1870) 
Amor stcilfsman an 1 novelist/, b at 
Baltimon Member <n Congress and 
somethin s« notary of N»vv Ho w is a 
friend of Ibackerav whom he helped 
in Muting I he l try [mans Among his 
works .vie Horseshoe litobinson (IS 35), 
Life oj William Wirt (1*49), and 1/r. 
Ambrose s letters on the HftnUion (1865). 

Kennedy, Margaret (Mr# David Davies) 
(5 1S06), lug novelist , cede r daught or of 
Charles Moore It , barrister Educated 
at Cheltenham and ‘somcnnllo College, 
Oxford The Constant Nymph (1924: 
dramatised with Basil Dean 1926), which 
bio light her fame, is a story of the Tyrol 
— the love story of a girl who dies at 
sixteen Other novels include lied Sky 
al Morning (1927), Escape Me Never 
d'HJ), Together and A fine t (1916); and 
The Midas Touch (1938). Her works 
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display excellent insight into feminine 
psychology. 

Kennet, riv. of Englunl, rising in the 
Wiltshire Downs. II at first pursues u 
southerly course mid then Hows E., past 
Marlborough and i I imgerforel, to New- 
hury. eventually joining the Thames at 
Reading. its length In 4 1 rn. 

Kenneth I., railed MacAIpin (d. r. 800), 
Scottish king of the ninl li century, sou 
of Alpin of Dairiada (</. e. 8IC3 >. Ho drove 
out tho Danes (811) and conquered the 
Piets (c. 8 40). horommi* Ard-ltfgh, or 
ruier of the united monarchy. Econe 
hecamo the cup. and Dunked*! tiie eeeles. 
centre of Ids Kingdom. Hr invaded 
Northumbria maiiv times. 

Kennetn II. Ui r. 99,") ), •> , on of Malcolm 
l., Hueeeeded to the throne in 971. Ho 
warred against tho >lrathr ij elc Britons, 
and subdued the Lot 1 Jans and Northum- 
bria as lur Oft tiie Tees. lie was slain 
about 99.*». her \V\ K >kcne* 'cel.j Phi mi - 
irle of the Piets and Sods, 1807, and Pi Hie 
Scotland, 1S70. 

Ken nett, Basil (1071 171, I), Kns mb* 
eellaueous writer, brother <»l Wld’e K. 

Educated at St. Edmund's Hail. 
Oxford, m li filar, (’»»m f’hridi, Hxft id. 
1090. Hub. anll<|t«ar tail and relrqoi.s 
works, of whirl) the most important on 
Horn to An/ti/urr \utiha, oi The .!///»- 
tjuilic s of liona M090), including e'-sa.j s 
on lion), learning; and education; and n 
lirief Fjjiosdioa of the A indies' ('rad 
( 1 70.7). Other works imlude a poem to 
Queen \nne ami Lirts of the Latin Poet s 
It lias been Miggcste»d. on tlu* authority of 
Janies Tjvrcll. that the third \ ol ot the 
Compleat History i^ee below) was really 
the work of Basil K. 

Kenunti, White (1000-1728). Eng. pr— 
laic and author, h . at Dover ami educated 
at \\ c.st minster School and at St. Ed- 
mund's Hull. Oxford. While still an 
nuderirradn.tte lie was empioyod by \n 
tbony Wood, f 'bliking James 1 l.’s cedes 
policy, he Joined the Low t’hnreh patty 
and openly supported tho Revolution. Ho 
became iuehendur> of Salisbury iti 1701, 
and dean of i Vtcrhurough in 1707, and 
was bishop there from 1718 to 172S. 
A co-founder of the Mociety for the 
Propagation of the Hosped. He acquired 
a reputation as iiistonau, antiquarian, 
topographer, and philologist. Amoiiii Ids 
works are Parothinl Anhtpnlirs (109.*: 
now ed. 1818'; 1 ItegisUr and Phronnle. 

Ferles>astiral and Pieii (1728), dealing 
with the Host oration hi more detail Pi.. a 
iiiH less valuable vol. id. of u Pom oh at 
History of Fnyland (1700, from (’buries T. 
to Anno). This latter work 1 wik been 
attributed to his brother Basil. Ste lib* 
by W. Newton, 17 JO. 

Kenney, James (1780 18fj)), Eng. 
dramatic writer, b. In Inland. Ho first 
ult&inod popularity by his farce liaising 
the Wind (1MI3), produced at (.’snout 
Harden. lie wrote more than forty 
dramas and operas, including False 
Alarms (1807); The World (1808); Lore , 
I mw, and I*hysic (1812); The Sicilian 
Vespers (1840). a tragedy: and the most 
popular. Sweethearts and 1 1 ices, produced 
at' the Ilaymarkot In 1823, and revived 
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kov. times. A friend of Rogers and Lamb. 
See P, W. Clay den, l foyers and his Von- 
temporaries, 1889. 

Kennioott, Benjamin (1718-83), Eng. 
divine and eminent Hob. scholar, b. at 
Tot tics and educated at Wudham College. 
Oxford. His dissertations On the Trie 
of Life in Paradise und On the Oblations of 
Pam and Abel early won for him his 13. A. 
degree ami election us fellow of Exeter 
College. Oxford (e. 1747). He pub. The 
State of the Hebrew Tcjt of the Old Testa - 
mtnl f Considered in 17/>.’, unfolding his 
intention ot labouring to improve the 
Hob. text bv the collation of Hob. MSS. 
X. met with opposition from Vvnrburtmi, 
H true*, and others, but gained thcsuppnit 
<-t most of the clorgv. \idcd bv manv 
U*arued Eng. and e*nntiii< ntal •■flioicis, 1 e 
pioducc'd the i'dns 7 esiaua ntnm Iltu- 
indai/n rum earn > l.< cl ion thus c 7 7 7 1 » > lor 
which over OMIl lb b. MS-*. find sixteen 
M’-is. of the S man tan I riPateiudi w ere 
* on»ult«*d. Tbe-e latter he x allied highly, 
while showing i eii-r« gnrel ot IN* Mu*-snr- 
«lu 1 1 id it 'hii. De Ho'-i eenUnued Lis 
v oi k in i’ona Ltf horns ittirn s 7 atta- 
int, iti ( 1 7 "s 1 ■*;>, .inj J.iLii pro an ex- 
cellent al r. Igue nt i 1 mm,i k. was ap- 
pointed It,* U IhV bbieri.m - I*. i.) ) and 
canon of Chn I I’li'in h, Oxford (1770). 

Konnington, di-t. ol 1 lie London bor. of 
Lamb* Hi. England, 1 4 m. S.W . ot London 
Bridge*. It is 1 1 presented m the House of 
(’ominous b 4 y one membeq*. Here is the 
ci l< hri’td K. Oval, tho<*o. ground of the 
Jsurrev ('iiekit I'lub. Pop. 70.000. 

Ken ora. the iu tn. of 1C. and Patricia 
dists., Oiitmio, Canada, situated ou tho 
Lake of VN nods. On the main Hue of tho 
( <ina*lkiu Pacific Railway and also on 
t he Tiuii--( * inadu highway, 300 m. W. 
of Pert William. Being on the* beautiful 
Luke of Wood' it is the evil t re* of a very 
pdpul.tr, unspoilt summer report, with 
.ood bum mg and fishing. The tn. has 
two r.d Le'drub. *• v. churches, two good 
hospitals, a i 0 1’C library, mg.i and 
(iimiarx -chools and also two Indian 
re«ide*ntial school*-. All public utilities 
are owned bv Hie mini vipti lit j . Indns- 
t lie's include* Hour mills, lumber mill, pulp 
und paper, boat t.n tory, ami aerated 
waters. There an importunL Ontario 
Bov. Ush liiteheiv, ami sox', wholesale 
fisheiiew. Tho xieimrv' .supplies spruce, 
n»el ami white pine, poplar, gold, silxe*r, 
topper ami mie*a. The tn. or setlleiuent 
was itiseovered i>\(*r two centuries ago by 
the famous Kr. explorer, Pierre do la 
Verendryc, and became known os Rat 
Portage*. Hop. 8,000. 

Kenosha, co. seat ef lx. co., Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., situated on Like Michigan. The 
ell j is engaged in t l*o manuf. of motor 
ears, typewriters, biass and leather goods. 
Pop. 63,500. 

Kensal Green, disc, of N.W. London, 
England, in. W.N.W. of Charing Cross. 
Notable for its nu*te*ry opened iu 1833. 

Kensington, pari, and metropolitan bor. 
London, 4 in. W.S.W. of St. Paul's. Hero 
are the beautiful K. Hardens, iu which is 
K. Palace, b.p. of Queen Victoria. Tho 
(list, also contains sov. loarneU institutions, 
including tho Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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the Royal College of Art, and tho Royal 
College of Music. Two members are re- 
turned to Parliament. Area 2201 ac. Pop. 
115,600. See Leigh Hunt. The Old Court 
Suburb, 1S.>5; Lady Rit<blo. Old Kenning* 
ton , 1873; and K and Barbara Whelpton, 
The Intimate Charm of Kensvngton, 1048. 

Kensington Palace, part of tbo Royal 
Household. K. P. was built in 1689 00 
ns state apartments Inr William ill. by 
Wren m pl*co of a house built r. H505. 
Part of this older house, however, 
remained until George l. instructed 
Henson. Wren'* successor, to rebuild it. 
This latter portion includes tho remark- 
able Cup«>»a loom, decorated in 1 7‘22 -2 1. 
by Win. Kent. Tho decoration of tho 
room nisi includes n series of hivd* of 


Lat. poets from CL. uled I.'h collect ion. 
and a number of gilt -dntues of classic ul 


deities which belonged to William ill. 
The marble relief o\er the tin place is h> 
K>bl>rack. Notable, too, are the hnelj- 
panclJod queen's staircase; tho king's 
srnireuso with wails and ccilft as painted 
bv Kent; the quem’H gallery with elegunt 
gilded mirror* by Grinling Gibbons u/.r.) 
and the king’s gallery with a ceiling h> 
Kent; and itie presence chamber wlilth 
contains wh.it is regarded as Knellei's 
masterpiece, the tull-length portrait of a 
Chinese con\ert, a magnificent overmantel 
carved by Gibbons and another celling 
by Kent. Wren, Gibbons, and K**ut uic 
in fact tho inrte artists whose work i« 
most m e\iden<o in tho budding and 
deco rut am. in idt" this, K. 1*. contain.'* 
an IntercMiPg » o!u cf ion of pictures. I here 
is a lau-e gallery oi topographical point- 
ings of Lon Ion ; one or two -.mall rooms of 
Dutch pictures such as Wi'hani lit. is 
known to have had here; aim . < ollci liou 
of the paintings of Bcnj.iumi \s. i >t ig.v . ), 
including the famous 4 lie it h m General 
Wolfe.’ West’s historical and c In-sical 

E ictures *ro prohahlw b-d’er n presented 
ere than ao> where ol-.e. r l I e >ta*o 
apartments were < in** d fiom \u/. 1911, 
when they were s« ijousK dan aid t»v a 
filing bomb but r< »»pemd tot tie i-nUcMm 
June L HM'i. 

Kensingtons, The, popular name i f the 
thirteenth t.'o. or Loudon * Pune eic Louise's 
Kensington; battuiiou ol tiio Loudon 
Kcgin ent. 

Kent, Edwari Augustus, Duke of G7d7 
1820>, V ug. prince and soldi* r. fomtb «on 
of Gcoim* III. and father id Queen 
Victoria \1S87-I90l). lie -( r\i*d under 
Grey ag wj t , - 1 the Kr. in the W . Indies 
(1794), hxuuie lieutenant-general U796), 
duke ol L. and 8traihern an 1 earl of 
Dublin (1799j. and cominander-iu-clnef m 
N. America. Port Edward in Martinique) 
and Priuce Edward Is. woie named after 
him. He wai governor of Gibraltar 
(1802), but a mul lay followed his severe 
reforms. Stc hie by K. Neale, 1*50. 

Kent, George Alexander Edmund, Duke 
of (1902-42), fourth son of George V. of 
Great Britain, 6. at Sandringham. En- 
tered Navy, 1910; midshipman, 1921; 
lieutenant, 1926. Appointed to U.M.S. 
JV ebon, 1927 and td Durban , 1928. 
Retired from navy for health reasons. 
Toured Canada, S. America, S. Africa, 


and Australia. Married Princess Marina, 
daughter of Princo Nicholas of Greece and 
Denmark, in 1931, and received title duke 
of K. Chancellor, univ. of Wales, from 
1987. He was killed in an aeroplane 
crash in Scotland, whilst on a flight to 
Iceland to inspect Hnt. turcus. Issue: 
Prince Edward George, b. 1935, succeeded 
to tho title in 1912; Prince Michael, 6. 
1912; and Princess Alexandra Ileiou, b. 
1930. 

Kent, James (1763-1847), Amcr. jurist, 
graduated at Yulo in 178 1 . lie lectured 
on law at Columbia College 079 1-96) 
1823-47), became judge of the supremo 
court of New York (1798). fluel justice 
(180!), and chancellor (1814-23). Ifia 
(■mil work i-» Loin mentor ns on A merit an 
Ij.u (IS20 30), Uo also wrote Disserta- 
tion* (If 93 1 , and .1 Course of Knghsh 
Ii adinu (1831 ). Set Johnson's Chaw'rnj 
Jit ports, 7 voIh., 1M0 21, which contain 
his judgments as chancellor; J. Story, On 
the Conflict of Lairs, 1834; J. Duer, D>s- 
rourst on the Life, ChararUr, arid I*ubl>c 
Serncus of Janus Kent , ISIS; W. Konl, 
Memoirs and Lt tiers of Chain ellor Kent . 
isos, and tho Satmnai Jbirtrait (J alt try of 
Distinguished American 1 !, \ol. li. 

Kent, William (1081-1748), b. in York- 
sbiic. Eng. landscape gardener, painter, 
sculptor, and architect, lie built Devon- 
shire House, Piccadilly, and tho Horse 
Guards and Treasui\ buildings. Loudon, 
ami lTnlkham JLill id Norlolk: aud hud 
out lu‘w Gardens and Kensington Gar- 
dens. His impo-ing de igus lor utw 
Houses of Pailiuiucut weio net or carried 
mio effect. K.’suork is more notable, in 
interiors tiuvii exteriors, and his decora- 
tion is UriU.illv much superior lo his 
planning, .vt, Momarot Jourdam, The 

n oik oj i r :i."m h\7,t, ms. 

Kent. William Charles Mark (1828 - 
19u2h l'n - poet, biogr.ipli»*i . aud uiiscol- 
luneoiiv wr.t # r. He edited I ho Nun (18L»- 
J370J and 1 lie \Wthhj Itn/ister (1871- 
18SI). fli wrote limit'll the pseudonym 
M:uk Km In st<*r, among lus w<»rk-* bc»ng 
A let lout 1 s *0 ; Coens (1879); Mytho- 
tognul Do nonary (18 70); ( orontt Cath- 
oluu <f frtn Uodtrn H ondtrs of 

the IVo/td i IsiKh. I C. d-.f> issue I critiques, 
ed-*., or nu uunrs t>f J‘nr/jri < l -v 7 1 ). Lamb 
(1873, ISlMk Km her lb out (1881), Lvt- 
t»>n (1 a 7.'>. 18U8J Dn tkCiio (1872, 

lhSl) and otuers. 

Kent, inantimo co. m the S.E., often 
r cf< i red io as 4 the gulden of hiacuind ‘ It 
includes the is. ol Tbunet and ish^ppoy, 
and sends iwuivo reprewntaiivcH to Par- 
liament Iron) the co., arid six Irom the 
bon. K .s mostly in the dioceao of 
Gaiiterhury, whose archbishop Is the 
Primate ot \ 11 England. Maidhtono is tho 
cap., unci other iintMirtnnt *uh. art* Chat- 
ham, H \ t bo, Itoohiwtefl, Gravesend, 
Dovor, Deal, Folkestone, IfaniHgate, Mar- 
gate. Woolwich and tihoprncss contain 
othcuu I n and dockyards. Tiinhridgo Wells 
lii a noted health resort, while Greenwich 
id famous for Its lioyal Observatory 
(1075), and other gov. buildings. Four 
of tho Cinque Ports — Dover, Romney, 
sandwich, aud Uythe — belong to Si 
F averaham ia the centre or the fruit trade, 
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rhoN Dot* ns run from W toE through | )0 r of St Imnras, * in N N.W. of St 
them ,ondfn Mil ‘the white clifts of Albion* Paul h 

—Dour, I n Ike stone, oial llytho OIT Kenton, co sent of El iidm co , Ohio 
the I const an the Goodwin bond*, IT > ^ f „ thr >< ioto it, bO m Is. . of 
between the N and S Foulund \iuoiir ‘•piingikl I , liiaimD iron K>odi» Fop 
tho chief rivH of K aio th< 1 harms 7 b jo 

Medway, Hour Da^nt md LN»t‘i * Kent’s Cavern, 0** Kent's Hole, cave In 
Romney M xrsh, in wim n the 1 ov il Mil a small soodt 1 Jimostom hdl near lor 

tan Canal wosiuf as 1 dcfum a-, xhist | qu u , Dt\onshm it Jm > hied the 

Napoli on, is m the S \\ , it d 11 th hones of c\tni(t or no loi nr m ig* noun 
S. is tho Wit 1 I ome dtiwdA a m *U 1 h nr » xK int< r mngk J with impli meats of 
CYrexls a id lruiti in produ* td, and hoj s mm aul hn s <p 1 \Ji nio, i J re 
ojtUnshdv < iillix t id C ud and slit <0 / s/>rr I clt ms 1^17 

am rc vi I xnd pitlnn i <)> Uis < >1111 Kentucky > cintr d slate n U 0 f T 8 \ 

fiomWJut table Mini other put* Mixnufs i>o 1 1 * d on tho h h\ tin Ohi > it 
includo bucks pottuv <<nujt pxpu piling it 1 »m Ohio, lull na and 
socks, at d fruiipowdu Tim uu m .Illinois • In \N Vngiua * id V.rrfinm 
brtweihs ituinu 11114 aot m an I s no u b> tin Mississippi s t u tin g it from 

bulldm r a d d 1 h \\ mi Muo I h | Alw j u lid's bv Uuu u» if h is a 

within tin I oinlon xr< x nt 1 nui> f 1 mi n I urea < l *0 MX uj m tnd i«s greatest 
KtntiHh 1 11s a 0 n w little J 1 >1 lit 1 all 1 400 m , Im 1 itn 1 / > 11 In flit 

I ond m eulmils 1 * ha« 1 nui 11 1 1 < I 1 n 1 1 iti ury mt utimo s heimr 

IntexiMtiiiK archil**. m 1 i» miu W« » ti 1 ci<* d b\ 1 »iu -> ot th I ghiny 

15 i 5 1 in tot 1 H* 00 > s ( 1 1 11 w stA xid h J ‘b,ur <aav* 

Hauls, I ft fit I 1 < J h it 171 ) \\ 11^1 hi vIkiim t 1 nun r 1 1 Bhu Glass 

Lainhnxor 17 / m * nl tin n 1 / l nit( t 1 " 1 1 » 1* 1* 1 t 1 l< it < trict noted 

tuinniK tho d sciutim lust me m f 11 s t 1 t 1 a, uni r 1 *»uth it> 
cubtomc4 oi tlu s mi I ^ Ci 1 it mil, tit 1 It tin li 1 il tic tils 1 tLo 

Liblwthna 1 anttum lilt 1 II mU 1 )l 1 > 1 Jv i dm 1 \ 1 l il the 

Ihbtoi ual an I I >)> imp/ ual Sunt/ 1 pici uin» l ^ o s u t « bln 
Kent ISM* (loll tv - 1 c Is of 1 >< S 11I1 hj w \s a\ in il I11 | t- sw »r 

and 1 1 7 S ( H' W Jriloll Uu/fn/a n n 2 1 i im ( »*u 1 111 most \ 11 i rop 

ffyu aysui t\ nt I ) )S I \\ Icj^h ' l*la 1 1 Ion a oiiow I \ tol u(<> * n u 

tuiwts in hint I > 21 . \\ P m < i> t ii v p*tan#-. Im t 01 til in cottr. \ 

i he I afona tit t >1/ of tiit < on it / n 1 j „h an u* ilh 1 pus l lu 
I inland htnt ( \oK , 1 *‘>s 1 )> In o iroji tub u u* mn s il> 1 

Lt ( hurt h Knit l)'S,iiil w 1 B M ^ tor 000 000 pounds, or as r u tun 1 of 

l he I an I if tl < ( n /»/« I >rts t 1 ) 1 ) D . tot u 1 op oi the l ^ \ »\ u biuu 

Kent bleed, so ^111 11 is j 1 il\ o' tin i 3 mi v tvj< 1 i 1 j t h 

Kenucein (<» Mi n^o) Sunt (r is 1 1 1 d < f dn\ in# to) irro lr liorsis 

603 ), ot < lit os>» Jiitl t no u in 1 in s( l mv ■» lon^ h m f t mm* 1 uhs 1 ittle 

"cifs(Sn ui m mast* i> Ih< ‘\|m « ill o»^s u iNo **i * 1 ( nl ^ 

tie of tin >1111)1*1 U In »ns hi lu » 11 , * 1 t* f 11 in ril 1 mu 1 ii next in 

bishop of 1 1 * ^o \ ihoul il l)n\ n I im xm 1 an tin hon oils Piuoleum 
from otl in J b, Moi Lm ho tool r* hi 1 1 id, 1K0 naturil m u 1 nmcril 

in Waleb h null u? tu immisuiv * f > i„s l m irotliy \ >rl s it Is mi 

Asapli M hi 1 iiuiiil 1 1 is^ow 1 it lie 1 an*l 1 111 sLono m un k 1 i, 

dral (bt Muniro , i»li t»» sifowspan* 1 1 \ il Lim(»t uid m halt ir x uonff 

saint )o i\ 1 if I tu m ss *\iti iJ iJliti mm* r iK I'm m l js ms arc 

Kentl-ioriii (* 1 1 > ) > ux * I n ^Jhstonum . * n to md 1.1 » u»Umii*s nr pmk 

o}hcoUund,\ 1 1 anltanmi” Uioclii is ilthj 

Kentish Dia’-*ot, s tt 1 \in>n on tho wh 1 tt 1 7 « K is 

Lamh m>i (Hi I mil h I \ Ic d into 1-0 < ( iki h a part 

Kentish Fir*, nxrn ot 1 1* oh ir four* I i V 11 . ma a Mtfl in 11L n is >i« 1 » m 

of applaiim a jm) h di unis, 01 poldi* xl 1 by Huinl l n uid ihi same 
meotluK^ P> ud « a <1 1 out th< li 1 1 is \ xi an id it \ is ml 1 * oikuhso tho 

j>n uniHnn 11 a till tin 111 tlnu ( « | \ luutunl t » tt 1 1 T 1 n as a state 

Ilio 1 tl* it is mu* unis hught* m l )\ 1 . - l\ sm*ls o( -il two m nat us 


stamping an I 1 n i*t in itlntiivils m eh\m i< prt m nt x*ia< the * enmil 
It muv mark u **ro al u h*.i\i a. 11 \ uihlA tousisl** tl x s mtc, of thirty 

Interruption H pro) a) l\ ouuuxttd n 1 t ui I a uouse 1 - ort-'cnt xtives of 

tho lu>ntish mu tin*, s j'oloafintf a,jiJi nil) ihctod 1 >i tw* ^ *. x^s I ho ikiof 
lloni. Oathohi uuamipalion (ISIS ) nhe ue IjovIsaiIIi, U » 000, CoAimjton. 
and has siuee him eonstantlv used il hi) 00, Lo\n ^rton Pilmai 

ProtesUxnt, < msiivathi, 01 Oi vn U )U0,Niwiort 10 0 H> , Ashland 30 000, 
mocUnRS, esjn ixlli In V Trolxnd Ow« inboro »0 000, 1 innkfoit (the cap ). 

Kentish Knook, Battle of the. T 11 tins 12,000 1 hero id a stxto uuiv. at I earing 

naval buttle, 15 m N.K of tlu N ton and x uuiv at Louisville, lianbpoit 

Foreland. Adnn Kohort Ulake defi*nd iria il ties aie good, K twinir serve 1 by the 
the Dutch und<r Do Witt and Do Ittrvtu, yuat waterways of the Ohio and Mibsia 
on Sept 28 H>>2 uppi there ore over 4140 i\. (hti un and 

Kentish Rag, local name Applied to Die ilauic) of railway Fop 2,84<> U00 &W 
limestone 01 cut ring on the ixcntish coast, H M McLlroy, Kentucky tu the Vatwn'a 
ia the Lower Gre« usaud mcasuros. X* is Uidory, 1009, J W Townsend, Ken 
a greyish -bine, and * on tains fossil sponges, tuchu m 4 men can Letters , 1913 ; and i i >. 

Kentish Town. dr>t of London, in tho Clark, liiatory of Kentucky, 1937. 
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Kentucky River, (7. »S. A. .formed by throe Kiaiubu Fort Hall, N. and S. Nyorl, 
streams, rising in the Gumberhind Mts., Enibu aiul Meru; Ukumba Prov., corn- 
and entering the Ohio, after a norlh- prising the (lists. of Macliakos, Kilui, 
westerly course of about m. Steam- Tata, aiul Nairobi; the Coast Prov., corn- 
boats ascend it to Frankfort. Part of its prising the (lists, of Maiindl, Tuna 11. uud 
eourse is through a deep chasm in the Lama; N. Frontier Prov. ; and the Extru- 
liinostone. Prov. I lists. of Lalkipia. Naivashu, Truns- 

Kentville, tn. of Nova Scotia, Canada, Nzolu, Nakaru and Uashin-tiislm. The 
in King's co., 55 in. N.W. by N. ot Halifax. dh-ts. most suitable ior settlement by 
3, POO. Europeans arc Kiumbu, Laiklpui, Kerleho, 

Ken Wood. Between Hampstead and Nakuru, Naivasba, N. N>eri, Uasliin- 
Higligute, London, formerly the estate of liishu, and Truna-Nzoia. The country is 
the earl of Munslleld, 74 ue. of land, the watered by tlio Upper Nile, Bnhr-cl- 
hiiu-io, its furniture and a line eolJeotion Gha/.ul, and Tana iIvh., and forms a high 
of eighteenth-century pictures were be- plateau. Tho Tana R. offers possibilities 
qucatlnd to the nation in 1918 by Lord for irrigation and examination has shown 
lveagh. together with an endowment fund that a canal on the l T pper Tuna would 
of £50,000. The coll* etion includes works be technically feasible, though it would 
by Reynolds. Romney, uud Gainsborough. involve a capital outlay of £*1,000,000. 

Kenwyn, par. of S.W . Cornwall, Eng- Much of the \ out region consists of pasture 
land, t m. N.W. of Truro. Tin is mint'd, lands on which very large herds are grazed, 
aud there arc smelting works. Pop. or of barren wastes. There are also, 
8000. however, dlsts., of great actual aud poten- 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate, ter. fial fertility both in the interior and on the 
formerly known as tho E. African Pro- coast. The coastal regions have a tropical 
teotorato {ate liiurisii East Africa). ciimute with cool nights, except during 
(Prior to being taken over by the Crown in the hottest months (!>ec. to April). The 
1893 Brit. E. Africa was ktiowu as Jbca, cliniate in the highlands is Invigorating, 
the initials of the Imperial Blit. E. Africa with coni breezes. The mean maximum 
Company.) It includes tho coast line shude temp, at Nairobi i» about 80' aud 
from the Cm ha It. lo Dick’s Head, the mean minimum .IV . The rainfall is 
together with viust ters. In tho intciior under ‘JO in. in the N. DeseiL area; from 
bounded in part by international con- 40 to hi) in. mi the const and in tho 
xention lines. Like Uganda, lv. was Nvanza aud Kikuxu IToxs. ; and fiom 
practically unknoxvn up to the beginning JO to 10 in. in the icmniuder of tlie 
of the present century; t r gauda, hoxvever, emmtry. Rig game i-. abundant, the 
had been visit* d and described by Manley, colony being a xentablo * liunter’w 
Burton, ami Speke, hut tho ter. which is paradise.’ The largest pair of elcnbunt’s 
to-day tho colony of Iv. \xu.s shut off liom tuHks on record xxere taken from 1C., and 
easy communication with tho coast by u more buns have been shot uumiaijj for 
xv atorless desert, and. the greater part \x as the past twenty years in lv. than any- 
overrun by the warlike tribesmen, tlio win re else and ^cf an* .vs numerous In 
Masai. K. is bounded on tin* N. by certain outlying parts as oxer. Tlio 
Abyssinia; on the E. by Jubalatid (us to record hutlalo also was shot in the colony, 
tho agreement with Italy sue Bkitimi and lien Is are large that no lower than 
East Africa); oil tlio \V\ by Uganda; on ms bulls are permitted under the Game 
the iS. by Tanganyika. If includeH tho f.axvs. Other game aic hippopotamus, 
Witu Protectorate, a -mall tract at the eland, orvx, wildebeest e, aud giraffe, 
mouth of the Tana K., the administration Leopard, h>o*na. xxild dog, aud jackal, all 
of whic h xx as take u over from the Imperial common, arc regarded as vermin. Ant- 
Brit. E. Africa Company in 1893; and ad- hear, aardwolf, giant hog, and various cats 
minlstrativcly, it is now part of Tana land, such as l>u\ aud cerxal, me plentiful. 
The Iv. Protectorate consists oj the main- The bird life is remarkably varied and 
land dominions or tho sultan of Zanzibar, prolific, including niinierous kinds of duck 
extending IU m. inland along tlio coast and geese, snipe, bustard, quail, guinea 
from Tanganyika to Kipini. For these fowl, itancolln, sand grouse, pigeon, 
tors. K. lias hitherto paid the sultan a rent whistling teal, diving duck, gurganey, pm- 
of £l0,0‘)b a } ear. By the K. Annexation tail, and pocluinl; uud, in addition to 
Order in Uouncil, 19J0, the tcis. outride game-birds, there are ostrich, crane, heron 
the mainland dominions of tin* sultan of secretary turd, lmrnbil], widdali (wliidah), 
Zanziuar were recognised as a colony, but the minhfrd of gorgeous plumage, boo-eater, 
are now staled tho * Protectorate of K. f ; liaxvk, aud starling. The best shooting 
whilst the remaining ter. is knoxxn as grounds are either in tho N., in the dirco- 
the colony of It. Area of protectorate tiou of AliyHsiniit, on lakes Barlngo, 
and colony, JJ 1,9(10 sq. hi. A tchomc of Ilunnlngton and Rudolph, and on tho 
administration providing for tho oeparulo Rs. Tuna and N. Uuso Nyiro; or B.. 
control of the native ami settled areas towards Tanganyika. There is plentiful 
came into operation in 1 921. fishing, cit her for deep-sea fish like tarpon, 

Divisions end Physical t'ealuna, —The Nile pereh in the lakes, Qr brown trout In 
prov. divs. of lv. C. and P. arc Nyariza the mfc. streams. Entomologists, too, 
Prov., comprising the dlsts. of N., have ample scope for their activities, the 
S,, and Central Kavirondo, Nandi, iri.scct life including butterflies of oston- 
Koricho, Klsumu and Lumbwa; Korio lulling size colour und siiape, chameleon 
Prov., comprising tho dists. of Ravine, flics, and mantis, beetles and other remark - 
Barlngo, Turkana, W. Suk, and Eigcyo; able mimetic insects. Nairobi Is the best 
Kikuyu Prov.. comprising the dists. of starting point for tho sportsman, und all 
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kinds of outfit, provisions, etc , can b^ 
bought there, including my kind of 
firearm It is Inti rule d hv the K Lov In 
cetab a national pink covering 7000 sci 
m This tlie bi\n Nation il Dark will 
bo one ot the gn it< st game sanctu mes in 
tho world onlv mcnml In h/o to Ringer 
Puik S Africa It v ill ( ot t iln tl ous uui-. 
of < 1< pl> nits lion** bufhihxs md tIiiiku < i 
osos M un luiluav- an 1 a road from 
Mombasa to N urobl nm through it 
1 1 ft i ft Stitlematl — Iv Imw ntiilh tlie 
land of the ‘ y nnngi r sous arid owir nine 1» 
of Its dove lopiur nt to tho Activities of 
these white be tiler- of the high! mds tlista 
It has bein described as an unhappy 
counti \ a *>1 lie of things due large Iv to 
the lontliet between the m>' betli local 
and imp* rill on the oik hind ind tin 
white settle ts on tin other I h( n\ 1 
committed hi pm<i|lc At hast to ( h 
doctrine of tlx *p u iTTiounti v nt the 
ii.it i\e’ and this 1ns ncccssinly me mt 
some iettmtlon or the enterprise n! Uic 
white community Jims wh n ge Id w is 
(llseovi u d in tlu 1\ tk true g \ u non wit Inn 
iccint m irs n uiiiur tlu* dciud to i\ 
propruti the natives, and the usult wu> 
the striding out of a ^in mission to impure 
into tin additfoi th a id l in const 
quince Live to be m t If to tlu n 1 1 i \ « 
rc sc i a os J ho Ivenwi V lilt < Pape** 1 ) J 

m its dedarition of tlu j u amount c v of 
African intiicsts was t i gc nulne attmipt 
to Indhatoa. liber il policy hi t snhsi que nt 
efforts to dundatc its mi tiling hive 1 d 
to nrimioniouH controvers* not onlv m 
K hut In politic il drills in London for 
tlu tint of Hut intentions in Tv 1 iv m thi 
handling of the Unil quest iem and the 
apportionuuut of expenditure litwrm 
objects affi< ting I mope ins md Aim in^ 
The white eonmiuuitv i xirts un lntlin ii i 
out of propoition to Its iminbirs llu 
actual nuiuhir of Its line! occupiers Is 
approxim it' Iv isoo to 1900 of the tori) 
European pop of 10 000 and Its concern 
is pnmurib to syftgu ird 1 mope an ow nor 
bhip In the high lmis area. In whuh ns 
capital is luvislel and to nmlnt iln an 
economy that will servo tlie stan 1 erds >1 
life of the c 1 iss w Inch it ic pri si i \* s I he 
encourogeini nt of 1 mope in Retthnunt 
In K was Jirgclv dm to the riisiie lo 
establish In thi vumitv of tlu railw i> lim 
a pop that would proxnle sulllcie nt rail 
way traffic to u pay the In nv outla\ i i 
its construe Mon Hv the < nd of lot 
some (>, 708,000 ae hid hiin nhcnited t 
Europeans for development (hut, sine. 
1012, no froc holds) No (lit &JN nro n\ id 
able regarding actual development bit 
probably not more than 000,000 nc i 
about 11 per rent of the whole have i i n 
devolopeef Alienation ot I md in tlu 
highlands is restricted to I uropians In 
administrative action and by the Crown 
Lands Ordinance , 1915. which requires 
gov. approval for transfers of land betwc t n 
members of different rates lhere uu 
feoino 3,000.000 Vfrfeans In IC , and in tlu 
Kikuyu reserve the density is 28 1 per sq 
m , an 1 In the Kaviroudo, 145 whereas 
areas unaffected by reserve policy, sueh 
as the N. frontier prov , have .in uvt rage 
density of li ss than 1 per sq. m As the 


result of the findings of tho eommission on 
eJoser union In J \fiu a, 10 JO, tho I 
Afm i( oni mission of 1921 .and the Moms 
( irtir Commpsmn, 1011 the nutivc haa 
some tie gree of sc e uiitj from tlie deeiar i 
t ion tint the roservt s art ‘m t anile for tho 
hone fit of t he native tr ilus for c v< r,* and 
tlu 1 irt that thev are place i under the 
N dive Lfti ds Trust Hoard The Morris 
( .irter Commission was appoint'd as the 
it Milt of the Closer Cm on Commission^ 
if i omim nth tion th it an authorif itivo in- 
qnu v should l>e made not only into tho 
idiqiiirv of the sum it v offered by the 
1 mds lru-.f Ordinance of 1010, hut abo 
into the nnM\i s M»resi it and piospei t»ve 
needs in tho matter ft Iind ' 1 ut m 

spite of tlu so various saftgu uds, tho land 
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problem rem 11119 , and it Is aggrvv vted hv 
t ji fiet th d tlu unsciimili ngne 
m thods of the native* — though much lias 

i m done h\ the \grie Dipt to teach 
1 tl« r methods coupled wit 1 tho depas 

t ping of \t i v large lurds of cattle hue 

ii Milte d in serious soil erosion (<ter Elspt th 
I lux lev , T ord DiUvn* e and the IfeiA \nq nf 
A ev t/a 1 9 i > arid Loi 1 Hailey, A n African 
Si/mv, 19 >M 

\ nines — Tlicpre lormnantnatlvetribos 
ire the Kikuvu and M isii The lvikiivu 
have no centralist <1 political organisation 
Hie 1 1 lers of the* i Ians CTere ise bouro 
author ty over the ru^mhers of their own 
group, but ic<ognw» no common alio 
glance to a single 1 vd Initiation cere- 
monies take place fr r admission to adult 
membership of the tribe The Masai are 
a nomadic llymltle tube Thev are war 
like and of somowhnt striking appearance 
It w is their prodatorv raids on cattle 
whuh kept much of the highlinds free 
from occupation by sedcutaiv tubes 
When European oienpation fiist pre- 
sented itself the Masai no longer consti- 
tuted the bame danger, while great cattle 
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epidemics in 1S83 ami 1880 and internal 
feuds in 1800 reduced them to a condition 
which seemed to remove the obstacles to 
colonisation which their neighbourhood 
had un<*o threatened. The .Nandi otut 
buk tribes, also Hamit ic, now live m 
settled v ils.. and practise agi iculturo. The 
Aknmha are also a large cattle-owmog 
1 Jan tit tribe. Tin* practice of magic for both 
benefit ial ami harmful pur noses is common 
to African tribe**. It is generally belie* ed 
that the ritual treatment of curtain sub* 
stances by persons possessed of special 
powers can n licet human beings, animals, 
or crops in a manner which is recognised 
lo ho onf ido the ordinary course of 
nature; thus magic to pr< tlnce courage in 
war limy Include portions of a lion among 
its ingieditala, and in mnnv tribes the 
fertility of the soil N held to bo directly 
Influenced by the sexual life of the chief. 
Onlj harmful iragie can approximately he 
called soi eery, aud this i-* nuheisolly Re- 
garded by Africans tbemselvt s a* a 
heliums crime. The witch dev u-s derive 
their power from tho belief that by cli\ i- 
untion and other means they are able to 
indicate sorcerers aud protect the tribe and 
individuate against the practice of harm- 
ful magic. A. C. Hollis, The Ma«ai: 
their Language and Folklore . 190.3. and 
The A anai : their iMnguage and Folklore, 
1909; C. W. Hobley, Ethnology of the l- 
Kumbn , and other East African Tnht s, 
1910, and Lanin Beliefs and Manic, 15*22 
treiers also to tho Kikuyu); \V. Al. II. 
Beech. The Bnk\ 1911; O. Undbiom. 1 he 
ikamba ??i British East Africa, 1 2 tl ; 
U. M. J. Hrde Browne, The Vanishing 
Tribes of Kenya. 192.3 (dealp with the 
minor tribes of tho Kikuyu dM.): and J. A. 
Massam, The Cliff Dweller* of Kenya, 
1927 (refers to tbe Elpeyo tube). 

Agricultural and Other Ihnlinfr. — 7'hc 
ttgne. products are tho most important; 
those of th" lowlnml^arc coco-ji ith,« olton, 
mnire. sleoi, Mignrcane, and tenon * native 
grains: v\l,e\‘, l»uih -. vegetal ]cs. and 
fiult are also groan. Tho forests produce 
ebony, sis ub-mahoganv. and pei>< il cedar. 
Si*>al n exteie’vely planted. Tle»re m*o 
extensive rv*a* ur-vi, and tmv can-* a good 
deal of fw.fl cr*'u«»n. r J Lc miner**! v.mlih 
i a not ye « full* rtai ru d, f»ut >hiindant 
iron ore 1-» k r mv n 1*) oxet ; and among 
other mincrnU an mica f^vk dtet. i, graph- 
ite. *lina Mon \ peails (JBM vaJlcv), car- 
bonate f*i nu'a (Ukamba). gvnsum, and 
gold (S. of KIsiJ). Mining until recently, 
made lit 1 1** advance, ami i ■> even to-day, 
despite the development of the Kukn- 
inega reef ami alluvia) deposits, of micJI 
importance .c rnmpuml * ven with Tan- 
ganyika. In 1 s.,0. for example, the* export 
of gold was milv equal to about 7 per cent 
of current export 1 - of local produce. Coffee 
is by far the most important product, 
accounting for 23 per cent of exports, 
while sisal ranks next, wiLh 18 per cent. 
Tho exports (of both K. and Uganda), 
before tho Second World War, were mai/e 
f£!99,000); codec (£1,1.' 33,000); sugar 
(£187.400); lea (£474 fa 000); tin ore 
(£78,800); sisal fibre aud tow (£092,000); 
sesame seed (£28,600); hides and skin* 
(£417,500); wattle hark aud extract 


(£121,000): iv orv (£39,000); wool (£32,600) 
gold bullion (£540,700); cotton seed 
(£300,000). Other exports include wheat, 
tanning bark, ami sodium carbonate. 
Imports consist mainly « f cotton goods, 
rice, salt, tobacco, textiles, and motor 
cars and accessories. 

Trade and revenue . — Under the Congo 
Basin treaties equality of treatment in 
respect of imported goods irrespective of 
origin Is ensured, and the giant of im- 
perial preference i-> therefore Inadmissible. 
For purposes of customs K. and Uganda 
form a single unit, and bv agreement with 
tbe Tangnnj ika Gov. n common tariff has 
been acceptcci by tig* three dependencies, 
thereby securing free movement within 
IJn^ ters. of both imported goods and 
local products. For Iv. and Uganda the 
value ot trad*' imports ami exports and 
net custom* r<*ceipts and tonnapo entered 
at K ports for the jears 1939- id were: 



Trade Imports 

Trade Exports 


C 

£ 

1939 

7,061.020 

10.7.30,666 

1942 

1 2,99. >, 5)ol 

1 1,035,110 

19 M 

1 3,9 16,486 

1 6,086,3 4.7 

194.7 

13.029,7 IS 

1.7.731,730 

19 40 

20,520, 17 1 

16,7.31,820 

Customs Receipts 

Tonnage entered 

1939 

1,310,7X0 

2,116,510 

1912 

1 ,3o 7,6 1 1 

‘.\891,s93 

1914 

2.2' s 171 

2,359,107 

1915 

2 24 1.1.39 

3,772.027 

1946 

3.u90,00u 

4,778,3x9 


In 1916 the main imports into K. and 
T ’gaitda vw i c gmtn tCTHfrl Hour, beer, wines 
and spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, roal, 
cement, non sheets, tools and implements, 
tic ctri* ,il goods, macliincrv, eotton piece 
koous aiid tn.mufs.. woollen varus and 
niannK, nil: and artillcinl silk tissues and 
manuR, juic bags and racks, hnber- 
da-*li< r\ mol wcunnp apparel, drugs and 
chemicals, d)o», paints, lubricating oils 
and greases, motor spirit, mineral oil, 
ofAtfonciv, motor cars and accessories, 
!orrie-\ and tubes. Tho United 

Kingdom «.<i»t 38-5 per cent of those im- 
ports, India 1.3-7 per cent. S. Africa 9-7 
per (cut, oM»r Hilt. commonwealth 
countries Ji--> per cent; U.S.A. 12*3 per 
cent; other foreign countries 7*1 percent. 
r I ho cli.i * dome-iti*- exports of K. and 
Uganda in V.'4ti were coffee* sugar, ton. 
cigarette*. t.n on* (Uganda), cotton and 
seed (iu«..nl\ l gamin), ‘■isiu. fibre mid 
tow, hides and -kins, wattle bark, ivory, 
pjiethruiM, wool, and gold bullion. 

Koventie and oxnenditur** for 1939, 
1942, and 1944 46 wore as follows: 


Tear 

Be venue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1939 

3,811,778 

3,808,070 

1942 

5,505,025 

5,341,551 

1944 

7,734,333 

7,629,088 

1915 

8,034,196 

7,815,020 

1946 

0,057,390 

8,705.237 


Public debt is £17,580,800. 
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Adimmibrahan — The admin isf ration is 
in the hands of i governor isMstoei by an 
* xecutive Council and a Legislative Conn 
oil Under the 0 'istlrig constitution 
adopted In March, lOii tie Ixccutivo 
< oinirtl connstH of twelve memtcis, in 
addition to tho governor w hih tbe Lcgis 
lathe Council r >nsl Is of eleven elect* 1 
b urnpoan rncmltrs five elected Indian 
rmmbeis one 1 1 ted \i ib member two 
nomimit* d unoil c 1 il members to roprr so it 
the intciosts t* tin Af Inn community 
one nominal c 1 un file ml n c in he r I o re n c 
sc nt Arab mtc r ts ok ven t r < ffici i otfle i il 
me ml ere in i nnmm itid oh < ] 1 iih intn 
Mil l (ceding mu m tiun 1 with the 
governor is president 1 ct ffm 
n embus include th t c fffi mem be of 


devolopmonl artor the war Tn place of 
the canalisation of work along traditional 
lines to the chfof secretary dc centralism 
tiou began in ihe institution of a system 
of oigtmising depts in gw ips under 
mornherfi of tlio 1 xecutke Coun il B\ 
gov notice of Ang 1, 1915 ta a rtboiili 
for development and reeon.su tot ion wa 
estab w itb I he e hit f se* re 1 1 / a i chair 
iTifin and the generil minever of the h 
and f gmli railways as a r e iber to 
oi^iniso il e c vc tut irn o* wo* si nel pro 
jet ts >f cemst rue Lion and de v loj ment in 
at c •» J ir c with officiary apr roved plan 
m lti the Ooiorual Pe\<l< pnrutniil Wei 
fire \ 4 s A pirl of ihis de omtion of 
in LJi ill \ a member for li i th r i Ire 
tfov was appe inti 1 to i il el * u<~ of + te 



lj t n L ex 

sci \r on mi n\i hp kiniih mivr 


tho 1 \couti\o Council with the gcneial 
manage, r ol the l\ ind 1 ganda rail wins 
and hmhonrs tlic dirt tm of pullie worl 
and the es ni mssionor c f < ust >ms 1 1 e 
vonsl ituonc ic s for I me rows lndi ms in I 
Arabs arc m pu rale I fre in one an Pin 
(te e omr mind fr im hi e ) TL lie fi mclusc 
for Indim neml us is i lult uffrage (o\ 1 1 
twenty one) and for \i *b aiuit r i d 
cmlTriffo (out t we nix lit) subject 1 
iblllt* In wiltc n Arab! clnricleis I 
may lie sat 1 1 1 si in l mi Iwai between *■» 
Africa and Hit ccmnlries wlili a doth 1 1 1 
b^stom of in brut rule (su li is \Igeii i 1 > 1 
regard to the use mid© of nati\c anil I I 
ties in adudnht ration But lv unlil out 

latter, does riot seel, support loi i<s a 1 
mlnistmtive me isuren in tho use of ti » li 
tional institutions It purjwnts to stimulate 
progressive changes In the condition of 
native life b> cue on raging indigtiious 
system of local self go\immont that mav 
exist 

karly In 194 » plins for tho rt organ Isa 
tlon of tbe go\ were made in ordc r to e ope 
with the problems of reconstruction and 


m dual ant Jicu gov depts md to 
it p sent tl o^c depts on the F'u^cutive 
ar l Lc gifcl iti> c C ounoils i lio labour 
li it w is itoi miscd in 194b, and Is 
us] onsil h fo* tue inspection »f the eon 
lit fins of libour ui ihe administration 
ot iht lftboui laws of he coh>n> Another 
c h inge is that the attorney general has 
I < iih the put il < 1 1 i law and order and 
Is r j onsible for all \ h * I t hat title Implies 
( unmumcat o) Liu tulwar system 
Is well dc\ elopul tn 1 tho k and T gamin 
railways and haib urs aw state unod 
In UsK the imp n g<>\ began the cop 
sir u ti >n of a rail a u to Ugan ia and it 
was with the con pi ti »n to Lokt Mitona 
in 1902 of wliat w i feurmrh called the 
Ugimla Ttallwai t it the highland area 
of k be came know i and t he dot clopment 
of the great natim I resources of l >oth k 
and Ugauli begai l*w \iouhW emnmu 
ukatlou was b\ p liter c iravar* and the 
Journov to Iganii took mmi\ wee^ks 
From the original trunk lino of tho Uganda 
lUUwav w liu h ran from Momha?* i to l*ike 
Victoria tho railway system of the K. and 
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Uganda railways and harbours adminis- 
tration has grown in all directions, and 
now gives access to most of the settled 
ureas of tho highlands of K., und has been 
pushed through the cot ton -grow lug ureas 
of l T gunda. The main line from Mombasa 

l s. to Jinja (Lake Victorlai via the Great 
Rift Valley, the Man Escarpment, the 
Mashin-Gi-rim Plateau, ant! N. Kaviromio. 
with branch to Lake Kiogo, is nearly 1*00 
m. in length; other lints are those con- 
necting Nakuru and Kisumu <1:* 1 m.). 
the Voi-Kahe branch, 02 in., between 
Kalio junction ami Moshi: the Magadi 
(soda deposits) branch, 01 in.; the 'lliiku- 
Nyorl - Nanyuki line, 115 rn.; Mu Solid 
branch, 48 m.; and tho Klsuniu-Hutero 
branch, 4.*' m. The steamer strvicc* on 
lakes Victoria, Kinna, ana Albert give 
through transport to Tanganyika, the 
Congo, and the Sudan. Mombasa N the 
chief port, having two fine harbours, one 
at Mombasa itself and the other at Kiliu- 
dlfil. which lattCT* Is tho finest landlocked 
and sheltered harbour on the 10. coast of 
Afrit a. 

Top. (estimated Jan. 31, 19-17): Euro- 
peans 23,284 ; Indians, 78,588; (Joans 
.'>,993, Arabs 21,02(1; other non-natives, 
2,575. Total non-natives, 130,400; Alri- 
rans, 4.005,000. Grand total, 4.185.4(50. 
Vrahs and Swahilis predominate on the 
coast; inland are races speaking liantu, 
and also non-Runtu-spcakirg tribes sut li 
as Nilotic, Kuvlronrio, Nandi, Luinbwa, 
Suk, Mu*ai. Turkuus, and GuIJa-. (On 
tho question of closer union set Rkitism 
East A rare a — A a tire Policy and Clour 
Union, i 

K. recruited 5000 Europeans and 2200 
Indians for the Second World War. 1C., 
like Tanganyika, had also a natal volun- 
teer forec and IC. Hhips, including schoon- 
ers and dhows, were engaged in coastal 
defence, especially at the port of Mombasa, 
arid took part in tfie advance against 

l t. Somaliland. K. also organised a 
*Theme for training pilots for the ll.A.F. 
S>ine 300 Afrlean artisanR eompletod 
their training every three months at the 
Native Artificers’ Training Depot at 
Kaheti and were enrolled in tho K. Africa 
Service Corps (see also K.inu'8 African 

itlFLES.) 

See N. Leys, Kenya , 3924, and A Last 
Chance in Kenya , 1931; W. MacGregor 
Ross, Kenya from Within, 1927: C. W. 
Hobley, Kenya: From Chartered ( ’ompa/iy 
to Crown Colony, 1929; II. O. Weller. 
Kenya unihout Prejudice, 1931 ; L. S. 11. 
Leakey, Kenya Contrasts and Problems, 
1936; K. (Jiimlar Dower, The Spotted Lion, 
1937; Sir 1\ J. JaekHon. The Uteris of 
Kenya Colin y and the Uganda Protectorate, 
1938; Lord Omnworth, Kenya ('hr on irfrs, 
1939; also the Report of tho Morris Carter 
Commission (Kenya Lund Commission), 
Cmd. 4556, together with Evidence and 
Memoranda, 3 ols., 1931; KIspcth Hux- 
ley. Pace and Politics in Kenya , 1944, 
and The Sorctrer's Apprentice, 1948; and 
E. M. Wiseman, Kenya — Then and New, 
1948. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederle George (b. 1863), 
director and prin. librarian of Hrit. 
Museum; notea antiquarian, and skilled 


in study of papyri and numismatics. Was 
elected president of the Hrit. Academy, 
191 7. and in 1918 prof, ofanef. hist, at the 
Royal Aeademv. Among his numerous 
pubs, are Classic at Texts from Papyri in 
the British Museum (1841); Facsimiles of 
Biblical MSS. in the British Museum 
(19(10); Handbook to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament (1901, new ed. 1912); 
The Buildmys of the British Museum 
(1914); Ancient Books and Modem 
Disnyreries ( 1928); Libraries and Museums 
(1930): The Bible and Arch/eolnyy (1940); 
Thei'hcsUr Beatty Biblit at Papyri (8 parts, 
1933 11); and The Bead ivy of the Bible 
(1911). 

Kenyon, Lloyd, Lord (1732-1802), Hrit. 
lawyer, lord chief justice of England 
(1788 1802). He won fame by his defence 
of Lord George Gordon, on Mini for treason 
over the outbreak opposing toleration of 
Rom. Catholics (17 79). K. became 
attorney -general in 1782. and received tho 
title Lonl K., Huron Greddington (1788). 
See Lord J C. Campbell. f,ives of the Chief 
Justices, 1849-57, and Li res of the Lord 
C hautellnrs , 1845-09; also life by G. T. 
Keu> on, 1873. 

Kenyon, tn. of Ontario, Canaria, in 
Glengarry co., 55 m. S.W. of Montreal. 
Hop. ,5100. 

Keokuk, city of Lee co., Jowa, IJ.S.A. 
on Oh i ii net inn of the Dos Moines ami 
Mississippi, about 29 > in. above St. Louis. 
Has an elevation of 180 tt. It is tho 
site of a dam and hi riro-elecM’ir' plant 
constructed in 1913. to bariums tho lies 
Moines rapids. Mur.ufs. motor cars, fur- 
niture. electrical supplies, tobucco, soap, 
etc. Hop. 15,999. 

Kconjhar, see IvLU.v.lHAR. 

Keonthal. see Kmwhiai.. 

Kephafienia, see T"i phvi.ontv. 

Kepler, or Keppler, Johannes (1571- 
1639). lo r. astronomer, b. at Weil der 
Madt. ills parents, thougli of nolrio 
descent , were in reduced circumstances, 
and while K. was a child hi* father hccmim 
innkeeper at Klmcudmgcii. In 1586 1< . 
was admitted into the* monastic school at 
Muulbrnuii, wlioiv t he cost of his education 
was defrayed by tin' duke of Wurttom- 
herg, and tu.m there he pie sell to Tubin- 
gen Cnlv. lie had originally intended to 
pn pare for 1 be ministry of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, but r. 1591 he accepted 
tlio astronomical lectureship in tho univ. 
of Gratz (now Graz). His own modest 
us.-.urn aces that ut that period he had givon 
no paiticilnr attention to astronomy nro 
misleading; In his mathouintlcnl studies 
he laid hem well grounded in tho subject, 
had learned Copeinlcau principles from 
Moestlin, his famous tutor at Tilhingon, 
and luul been praised by Mocstlin for Ills 
essay on primary motion. In 1596 his 
Pr (strain us U issertaiinn u m eosmoyraphi - 
carum sen mysterinm eosm oyra phicum 
was pub. ami won him tho friendship of 
Tycho Hrahe and Galileo, llo married 
In 1597. aud In 1600 ho became assistant 
to Tycho lira ho (tj.v.). On tho hitter's 
death in Mm following year he succeeded 
him as prin. imperial mathematician tn 
Rudolph II., and was givon tho task of 
completing tho Budolphine Tables (1622), 
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loft unfinished liy Bra ho. lie was now 
able to devote muoli of his time to astro- 
nomical research. Rudolph had a far 
greuter interest lu astrology than in 
astronomy, and K. f like Brahe, was of 
great value to him and to his successor, 
Matthias, because of his knowledge of tho 
casting of nativities. K. himself attested 
lin faith in the subject, and one of his 
pubs, which brought him fame during 
his lifetime was an astrological one. He 
Jundanuntis astrologi/e (1602). After 
Rudolph’s death K. remained in favour 
and continued Ids astronomical research. 
Flis wife d. iu 1011, and he remarried in 
1014. lu 1019 ho pub. De hannonia 
uiunth. dedieated to James 1. of England, 
on which Newton laU r began his studies 
for the Hriucipia. James invited him to 
England, but, though m » onstsmt poverty 
iii a court which rarely paid him lii". 
salary, Li. refused the imitation. About 
1029 he became astrologer to Wallenstein. 
Vt las death he had pub. thirty-three 
works: he left twenty -two vols. in MS. and 
a voluminous correspondence. K.’s prm. 
claim to immortality lies in his disco\erv 
of the three celebrated laws of plam-t iry 
mot ion which bear ti ! "’ name. These law s, 
though not prove . lib .*« vv • «*n* s Hrincipia 
appeared, revolutionised asrronomicul eal- 
enlations, and entitle K. to rank ns one 
of the four great men who hud the foun- 
dations of modern astronomy. For an 
account of K.'s law's me Aktkonumy and 
(iHAvrr vtiojt. There are eds. his 
collected works by (J. Frisch (18,',s 72) 
and W. von Dyk ami M. Caspar (1937 IT.). 
See also lives by Sir l). Brewster, 1811; 
<J. <-t. Reuschlc. 1871; 11. W. Brvnnt, 
1921; and a study by 1C. Zinner, 1931; 
11. Macpherson, Makers of Astronomy. 
19:13; M. Cu *par, Johann Keplers irtssen- 
schattliehe und philosophisehe St* Hang. 
1935, and llibUographiea Kepbronta. 
1930; and K. llildebrundt, Kapenw‘kns 
und Kepler. 11M t. 

Keppel, Augustus Viscount (17*25 86), 
Eng. admiral, son of the second earl of 
Albemarle. After having entered I he 
navy hu was successful in many expedi- 
tions, among them the capture of Tla\ an i 
in 1762. In 17 78, owing to Sir Hu;h 
Pul User, who was In command with K . 
the Fr. licet were allowed i<» escape oil 
rshanb. At tho enurt martial, howo\»r. 
1C. was acquitted. In 1782 lie was made 
First Lord of the Admiialty, and ere itt d 
a \Iscount, ."■*#’ life by T. Keppel, 1812. 

Keppel, Sir Henry <1809-190 1 ), Eng. 
admiral and writer, son of tho fourth 
earl of Albemarle. After service in other 
planes he was instrumental In putting 
down piracy ofl tho shores of China and 
in tho Pacific about the, iniddlo of the 
nineteenth century. He was in command 
of the nawtl brigade at Sebastopol, and 
ill 2857 won huc< osnful against tho Chinese 
in Fatslmn Ray. In 1809 ho was made a 
full admiral; (S.O.H. In 1871, and in 1877 
admiral of the licet. His writings Include 
Visit to the Indian Archipelago (18. »8); .1 
Sailor's Life under Four Sovereigns { 1 899). 
See Sir A. West, Memoir of Keppel, 1905. 

K«r, Family of, stiraamo of two noblo 
famllios of Anglo -Norman extraction, 

E.E. 8 


said lo have been living In Scotland at tho 
end of the twelfth century. They settled 
In Roxburghshire, and derived their 
descent from the families of Fernihlrst und 
CV^dord. In 1357 John K. of Altonburn 
gave origin in his three sons to tho 
families of Union, Ccs-»ford, and Gate- 
•diaw, and in a grandson to that of Fcrni- 
hirst -the marquess of Lot Mon being tho 
present chief male representative of this 
family. Hr \\ filler K., son of Sir Andrew 
K. of (Vssford. was created earl of 
Roxlmrgho in HUG. The grandson of tho 
second tar) of Roxburgh©, \iz. the tlfth 
earl, was created duke In 1707, and tho 
present duke of Roxburgho is the chief 
male repn scutative of the family of 
(Vssfnrd. 

Kcr, William Paton nS5V-J923), -»cot- 
ti-.li sclud.tr and literarv critic, b. m Glas- 
gow. Educated lit Glasgow and Oxford 
i uns. From 1383 to 1X87 he was prof, of 
Eng. literature and lost. t’aniitf T’niv. 
Colkge, and tiom 1889 to 1922 occupied 
the qmen’s <*h.iir of Eng. I if era due at 
Cni\. Colli gc, Loudon. In 1920 he was 
elc« ted to the \a* ant eliair at poetry at 
Oxford. An inn onvcni tonal type of prof., 
a • ritic of remarkable xiiillfv, and a man 
of vast learning. it is writings Ineiudo 
topic and Itomann (lvJ7. 1908); The 
1Unk Ayes (190 1); F'-sags on Ut die nil 
Literature (1905); St aria the Historian 
(1907;; The Art of Hot tea <1923); arid 
Form and Style in Haiti y, <1928, a collec- 
tion of lectures mil notes ed. by R. W. 
Chandlers). 

Kerason, Keraamd. or Kerasunt, sea- 
port of Asiatic 'i ill-key, 70 m. W. of Trc- 
ld/.otid on tho Black Sea, exporting timber 
and hides. Here tho wild cherry (/>. 
a rasas ) grows in profusion and it was from 
Iv., then called Ceru-aiH, that it was takon 
into Italy by Lii«‘u11iih. Pop. 12.000. 

Kcrbela, sucrou til. of Iraq, about 60 rn. 
S.\\\ of Bagdad, conned c, l with til© 
Euphrates by a canal, lleie is the tomb 
of Hussein. Ron of Alt, aud toe goal of 
numbers of , kgriiiH. Thu people aro 
engaged in making sacred bricks, and the 
chief export"* are cereals and date.-. Pop. 
iIiwrI 1 PUMMI. ,(u.) 72,00 0. 

Kerch, nr Kertch (anet. Pantioapseum), 
fortlhed *-c.vport oi th* 1 Critmo ."ituated in 
the Crimean Region of (lie R.S.F.S.R., 
60 in. E.N.E. of Icodosia, on the K. or 
Yenikale Strait, numecting the sea of 
Vzov with the nine*. Sea. The tn is of 
interest from an arc hivo logical point of 
\iew. The products ineiudo leather, 
tobacco. cement, lime, beer, and 6oap; 
tiiero are »*aw and Hour mills and in 1895 
a rich vein of iron ore was discovered. 
During the Crimean war (1855) K. was 
levelled to the ground by tho allies. 
Under Soviet rule Hie harbour has been 
greatly improved. Cantu red by the Gera, 
in the campaign of tho latter part of 1941, 
aud recaptured by Soviet troops a few 
weeks later. Pop. 110,000. 

Keren, plaUau and tn. in Eritrea, E. 
Africa, of strategic Value since it covers 
Asmara, and the railway from Sudan to 
the coast. In the Second World \Var,4t. 
positions therein were captured after heavy 
lighting between March 21 and 27, 1941. 

E * 
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Keren Hayesod, central financial In- 
stitution for the activities of the Zionist 
organisation in Palestine; incorporated 
hi 1921. It was founded on the piinciple 
of a fixed and aim. self-imposed tax oil 
every .lew ior tho upbuilding of the 
National Home lor Jews in Palestine. 
(See liiLKorit Drcoi a ration: Pamotink.) 
Its primary objects arc to do everything 
necessary or expedient for t tie purpose of 
carrying out the Iluifour Declaration {an 
object which has now been more than 
achieved and to obtain subscriptions, 
loans, gifts, legacies, etc., for tho further- 
ing of the objects or powers of the livd Itu- 
tion. See T lit /er, Tiro Decades oj Keren 
IlatH^xl (J Tusnlem), 1940. 

Kerensky, Alexander Feodorovioh ( b . 
1881), sometime premier of rovi hit ionary 
llussi.t ; b. at Simbirsk, son of a liigh- 
Bchool headmaster, descendant of a family 
of ortiiodox priests. Educated at Sim- 
birsk, Tashkent, and Petersburg T ni\., 
where he graduated in law. Practised 
at Saratov. Ho achieved popularity by 
eloquent defence of t lie politically uccum d. 
Elected to fourth Puma, 1912. On the 
overthrow of toardom, March 1917, lie 
became minister of justice under the new 
Premier, Prince Georg Lvov, and on May 
5 war minister. On July 20 L\ov gave 
place to 1C., who formed a rnalitinu Gov. 
Aug. 7. Chief of Provisional Cm. of 
Five, Sept. -Nov 1017. Hi 4 policy in- 
volved continuation of the war; hot 
Kornilov, whom he uppointed commander 
in-chief exceeded insti net ions and brought 
to a head the war-wcarino'-s <»f the army. 
The Holsheviki or majority -so*-iaI.-tH 
seired the cap., Nov. 7. K lied and 
raised a small army, which the Pol-JiovIL 
Army defeated outside PetioLrad. He 
escaped to Paris. Leader ol 
Socialist Hevolut (unary party and mana- 
ger of lluiMnu paper, Dni t in PaiK Mine 
1940 he has lived in L..S.A. Pul-s. 'a he 
Crucifixion of Liberty (1935), and The 
TtoaH to Traynty (1935). 

Kerguelen Land, or Desolation Island, 
is, in the Indian Ocean; ('upe i b«dte tiger, 
its S. extremity, is in 49° 10' S. lat., and 
70® '/ K. long. It is very Irr'gi.lur in 
shape, and has a long coast -line; ii*> length 
la 85 m. The is. is v oh aide in clnu.icPT, 
mountainous, and with many giacii rs. 
Fur, seal-t. sea leopards, and sea elephants, 
together with ‘■hiM'-, gull", al hat losses, 
terns, (ormoranla, Cape pigeons. amt a 
variety ui msec!-* aro found. A charac- 
teristic It.iLure of the vegetation is the 
Kergm len <ubhuge ( Prinyha anii'cor* 
bvtica), a member of the order Cruciform 
and a pre\‘ ntive of fceurv.v. The is. vuus 
discovered by Vveft Joseph do K erguelen- 
Tr^maree (17 4 >-97) In 1772, and annexed 
by F ranee in 1893. It is uninhabited. 
Area 1480 mi. m. 

Keriya, or Kiria, tn. in Slnklang, China, 
situated 95 in. E. by S. of Khotan, ami 
standing at a height of 4500 ft. Jude k 
found. Pop. 13 , 000 . 

Kerkrade, com, of JTolIand, tn the prov. 
of Lizuhurg, 13 m. N.K.of Maastricht, near 
the Ger. border, with coal mines. Pop. 

^lierkuk, eu Kirkuk. 


Kermadeo Islands, group of uninhubited 
volcanic is. of tho Pacific Ocean, lat. 30® 
y,, and long. 178° 3d' W., one of the chief 
being Sunday or Raoul Lh. (20 m. in 
circuit). They belong to New Zealand. 
Area 15 h(j, tn. 

Kerman, or Kirman: 1. Prov. in Die 
y.K. of Persia, joining Haliiehistnu, and 
having an urea of about, 00,000 sq. in. 
Most of the surface lh extremely barren, 
the N. and N.H, being occupied by the 
desert of K. Tho inhab. are c hlelly en- 
gage d in earpet-making. Pop. about 
SOu.dOd. 2. ( ’up. of the prov. ot tho same 
name, stands at au elevation of oxer 5000 
ft. A cciitie of the Persian carpet in- 
dustry. Exports includo carpets, silk, 
and dates. It has a gov. wireless station. 
Pop. 50,100. 

Kermanshah, or Kirmanshahah, cap. of 
the prov. of the same name. Persia. 275 m. 
W.S.W. of Teheran, and standing at the 
junction of tlie caravan routes Irani Hag- 
dud, Teheran, amt Ispahan. It is a mili- 
tary area, and has a gov. wireless station. 
There is a large oii-rcllucry. It Iiik- a 
trade In grain, wines, opium, and carpets. 
Pop. 89,000. 

Kermos, see Cjij'.hmks. 

Kern, Jerome Davnl (188 *>-194.1). Ainer. 
composer. b. of New \ ork. lie m udfed 
under Paolo Galileo and Alexander Lam- 
bert, and turned to the com position of 
umsii.il coined > ami other light music. 
Hi' works Inch hie Sunny (192. >); Show 
l loot ( 1927); Mv&a' in the Air (1933); nml 
othois. lie also wrote music for tho 
films. 

Kernahan. Coulson (1858-194;;), Eng. 
author, b. -d ilfrmombe, and edm uteri 
privately bj hi<- father. L>r. ,1. K'-ruahau, 
r and nt St .^Albans. jjc , nlla- 

bora*cd wiMi P. Loi ker-Linnpson in edit- 
ing the nut I «>logy Lyra hleytwtiannn t uod 
was until literary ndvEcr to Ward, 
bock cc, ( •niiiaiiiy. Ill-* works imlude A 
Jhoil Man" it Diary (18901; Cod ami the 
Aht (i 89 » , f'mttiUn Shannon (1901); 
Scon mb a > am! \ V nnjnttn/ (1901); Jn Cowl 
Cnmjmny G917): Spiritual (|9J‘J>; 
Much (1920); /’/ >' ihmhnu ittrl 

(1925); t "t More Ftrmart thntn (1928); 
A I Joy ami In* Mattel (1952); aud t 'halter 
about J Joy., (1930). 

Kerner, Justimr. Andreas Christian 
(1780 18C.2 ( 1 m . poet mid nn di< al WTitor, 
b. at Ludwjp.'duirg in W'uj Item berg, and 
educate*! id Hu* classical schools of Lud- 
wlgKl.iirg ,i ijfi iMuuibnmn and the umv. of 
Tubingen. Ho t< ok bn doctor’s degree in 
1808, ami pi,u Used in Uddhml. in 1815 
he was made medical officer of Guildorf, 
and In IM ft of WVinsberg, where be spent 
the rest ni his llto. Ills works iim hide Die 
lteixeschuth /, von Hem SchatU vsjiieler 
Luch s (1811); Deutseher Dichtcrwald 
(lb 13); Du Sehcriv con I’rtrorst (1829); 
l)e.r ItUie. 1 Uulenstrauss (1852); Winter* 
b l Uteri (1859). See F, Ilcingmaun, Juxtt- 
hi us Ke.rner a Is Doinuntikir, 1908; If, 
Straunmnn, Juslinius Kertier und der 
OkkuUismus , 1928. 

Kerosene (Gk. *»pov, wax), colourless 
mixture of liquid hydrocarbons distilled 
(between 150® and 300® very approxi- 
mately) from petroleum, and used tor 
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lighting and fuel purposes. The specific of fhe air stuff, so us to restore full liaison 
gravity varies trom *780 to -S25, the boil- with the army. Having learned to fly he 
mg point is annul 1 4 0°-28.V (J., the flash took command, in lUlili, of the ilrst Ger. 
point varying accordingly. In England operational air-fleet, and in tho war co- 
lt is kmmn simply as pnrafTm or para bin operand wit li von Hock’s army gimip in 
oil. it is a colourless liquid, with a char- Poland, in Flanders, ami in the advance 
aetoristii* smell and a blue llmiie-ccnce. toward- Moscow. In J 0 1 0 lie became 
Chemically It usually < on.-dsl- of .» mutim? field -mu r.dinl. It Ml to his lot to eom- 
of the saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons maud fhe (or. arms in Ihrce of t?:o moat 
from deeane to hcxaoecauc. v ruchil battles of the .wir against Britain: 

K6roualio, Louise Renee de, .“r Pouts- the haLtlc of Hritain (together with F.-M. 
Morin ami Almost, In cm ss ok. Sperrlej, tho battle of Malta, and the 

Kerr, Philip Henry, Lolhian, Map- battle of the Salerno bcartus. IJo hogan 
guKss op. al) three with gicatlv superior forces, and 

Kerry, maritime co. oi Mum, for, S.W. w :th the odds all iri hi* fa\ our; and ho lost 
Eire. Tin; i oa-Hino h <h ep»y indented them all. ills deleu t*. wore not those of a 
with bit.\" *»id Jim boms, such a* Tralee, biumleimg Nazi intruder; they w*»ro tho 
Uinirlo, Eeumurc, and Huntrv. The sur- defeats • if the null tar v caste U»elf. Ncver- 
faco is very mountainous, coufnining fhe their-* in A pi I* ]l)42 he was made com- 
Maegillicuddy Pecks Onghest ranee m In- man dor in -chief of th * S. while Rommel 
hum) with ('arrant uohiil (34 10 11.), Brin- p/.r.i remained only an army commander, 
don and Muuui iton, K!ic\c Midi and (\al»:i Hut he tailed a*Min, Ills most resounding 
Mts. The famous Kill.p'ocv lakes uic m defeat being the compic'd, ny the allies of 
this co. The rivs. me short and of litfle the liou.ic hue. Later, after von Kund- 
important e. Among the is. oil rhe coast siedt's oefe.tt in I lie Ardennes batlle, K. 
are the Skciligs, Blankets, ami \alcidia, was put in lommund on fhe \V\ front, 
where slates and flagstones are ipinnlcd. He was t in d in P.H 7 m foie a Hrit. military 
The chief tn-. are Tralee (cap.), Ivillurno , r>ourt. at V* ah e, for war crimes; for the 
lieiiniare, and Dingle. Outs aid builer lua-s.irre rf ,1 t‘* |i . < i . shuns ,it t he A rd ca- 
nto exported, and ,, rawing at d rinecavt -«iii M \r< n 1 tri t.an i wilb inciting 

lishene* :ue extensive, ucbellions in hi-. Luces to ruthless act- ug.uns-t p.irti- 
Kli/abeth's reign destroyed much *»f fhe sain, 'rhe tiial lagan on ]Vh. jo, and 
eo.’s former prosperity. Aieu i.lt’l.iUS dosed on Mu\ 1, E. being Pmi..i guilty 
ac. Pop. 1 4u,()0o. and renti ncod to d<-ith ny '‘hooting. His 

Kerry Blue Terrier. Compact and b« mglaf orcumniMteu toiifc itumisoirnrni. 
sturdy dog. with a soft, full t« .it of dark Bessels, Mafihew dThi ls'Pi , I lurch 
bluish tone; cm ■< carried i lose to the head ; sound. u\ at Mn««si.ru ht, and sleuied iii 
tail thin ami held envt. strong, inclhir d Pa? is, under Hiroilei, nnd at Home. whoi« 
to be pugnacious, it maktM a good wafer- . be icproduced tie* f wo furnon-, meda.lioin 
dog. It is popular in England, »■» well i« I of ‘ liuun* an l * \Igbt,* and non a pri/e in 
in Ireland, its count r\ of origin. open competition with his -talao \<i. 

Kerry HiU Breed, sve Siu.M\ j h:e»t iau piene i bv Arrows.* His nuc 

Kersey, kind of woollen cloth vhbh I- . ter piece was tho mausoleum lor tho 
twilled, ami lots a smooth fare, suit na >, J Comics e de Scil'*s at llouu . 
and diJigonally ribbed appearance. It) Kossinglanil, par. and m 1. of 1-ufToJk. 
probably u wives its name lion» lv . m Eng! uui. I i in. . oj Lowest >ft. Fop. 
Suffolk, England. , J mu). 

Kersley, .<n ICi*. \ km.kjt. , Kcsteven, Parts of, div. r.f t «e co. of 

Kertch, v ir Kmum. Lincolnshire. in rbi‘ S.W. of the . v/. Arivi 

Keshub Chunder Sen, or Kechava Cha^- ( :»d‘,142 Pop. 113,300. 

dra Sena (PW-S|), inui.ni rmig.ou-. i«- Kestrel, pofmlar t.amc ol Fnl~( i .inwn- 
formcr. b. hi C.mnita of a nuh*« n—l •* J i ms, a t pc* e*- of birds hi lon.iri^* to tho 
family, aud edm ut • l at on.*oi the coll* ‘gt , c ilc.inifori ic- . it )■. norhap- called be- 
tliero. In 18 . n he puirnl Hu* Hr.ilnn.i > anse of p <> i h ur phint<\c note, the alter- 
Samaj, a n.o\orm id tor religious n*fnr n. «i,divo mime, w uidhover, l#t ii i, -omeUnies 
of willed] ho Mi»rtl> became the lead* i , iven, owing 1o it- habit of .m-pending 
in 1870 In* M>Jlid England end w.. . melf iu mivl air wl.IIo searching for its 
warmly wchomcd, csmsMully by the I’m- 1 prey. The In.. f.*ed* oa small maminoLs, 
tartans. For an m*i ouet of his dod* n c , imerfs, frog.s, worm^, etc., and is nvoI- 
aud wmrk & < H'P.mit oimaj and An*, v coined by landowner-; as a destroyer of 
samaj. , vermin. Tho male oiril attains a length 

Keesel-Loo, tn. In l ho prnv. of Hraba.it, i of 12 J in., ami lias plumage of a reddish 
Heigium, IS m. E. <-f Hruwsct,. j'.*p, , tinge*, with head ami neck of ashv grey ; 
14,000. : tho female has dark -pots or streaks with 

Ke>salring, Albert (b. I ss. r »), (ler. sol lu r, indistinct bars o.i the tail. It rarely 
b. near Halreuth. of a goo<i Bav.in.ui builds its own mst. but uses those of 
middle-class family; entered the armv in crows, ningples, etc., or scrapes a hole on 
1004, anil served in the artillery. Alter «omo cliff-ledge. It is found nil over 
•two years on the \V. front ho Joined the Kuropo aud N. A-ia, and migrates in the 
general staff, 1SH0. In 1026 he was ti.iiH* winter to China, India, and N.IO. Africa, 
fen , ed to tlio high command, under ion r. cruchrh, the -cr K„ is an iuhab. of 
Seeckt. lie became a specialist In lutid- S. and 8.K. Europe, 
air co-operation, and ono of tho first advo- Keswick, tn. in Cumberland, England, 
of tho dive-bomber. In 1!)3.> he w«w 24 m. S.w. of Carlisle. Owing to its 
transferred to the Luftwaffe as tho dele- position on Lake Herwontwater and ut the 
gate of the Kcicliswebr, and became chief foot of Skiddaw, it is a favourite place for 
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\isitois, while among Its interesting fei 
tures iu the par chui eh of t iobthwaltc 
Iv was the hoim ot Soiithc\ Its* pnn 
mdustr> lb the in muf of lead pencils 
1 op 4f 10 

Ketch, Jack (d IbSb) was appointed 
public executioner about 1603 an Ifoi ti o 
eeuturies his iimn was use 1 is a nl< 1 inim 
ft r the ht klei ol lus office llus mi 
probably due *o In'* bonding oxieutk n < 1 
1 aid Russell m 103 J, lm w hu h he pul iu I 
ipologic oz defence nlkgin„ tint tic 
1 nsouoi di l n>t 4 di pc m. luinself is w is I 
most euitnl Je * ml tint ho was In ti 
lupttcl while t iking aim * 

Ketch <fi i luilish qa i i I it tf 
Dutch ht t ul 1 1 cat ht i a ut 

home itch to take < h i i ’ (Wald) sm ill 
slronglj lull! two nn ted m ssel c l 100 to 
1 >0 tons 1 Helen J iu peculiarity ol the 
ng formula aliilid amph si a e an 1 
tlicj weit usi 1 as Inmbacsstls iht 
masts are the in tin and the mi// n anl « 
the sills at mostJ\ h re and aft ks 
wert fount rh mi th u t 1 as vn Ms | 

Ketone (II < () is an unstal It nactiic 
tab made ba passing aee tom (q i > tin nigl 
sliongh 1 e ited metallic tul t It is use 1 
in tie cellulose acetate amt cinl Mik in 
dustn 

Keti, st ij>ort on the delta c f 11 c In lus 
difat. of ktiiacbi bind 1 ikistm lop 
al out 2000 

Ketones, e’ is-^ of ot imc e Miipou i Is 
allied to the al lch\ 1 Iu < mt lining twr 
alkyl two ir>l ol it alkj l ml one ar\ 1 
gi mps unit 1 to 11 c c ill on\ 1 (t O) gioui 
I he mmpli t let m is ictt m oi di 
methvl kelene C 11 (0(11 i envl 
mcthjlkctoin or aect lphcnt i (usi l as a 
fcopontlc unuei tlu nine i hapnanc) is 
C«H CO (11 an 1 <*o en ks an pre 
pued b\ oxidising eeonlir> ilcoliols oi 
bj hcatnu tbe (ftldiimsilt < t a f ittv acid 
thca aie bt ible bubstunc < a Inch t< rin cr 
Htillme aldiMon iro lints with b< li un 
bl&ulpliite and condcus ition piodu Is with 
phen> Uiydi i/lne and h\ Irowlau me On 
reduction they >ield t onduj il ohoN 
and on oxiditnn a mixture of aci lb k>te 
AtrToxr 

Kett, Robert u lo00-4>) Png agitator 
and rebel was a tinner at \V>inondhain 
neai Norwich Noitolk L ed an agitation 
against the eml) uio of common lulls 
With his brother, VV m he m uchi d with a 
bodj of rel e to Norwich uiu cue nope i 
on Mouse hold fuath (Ji k 1) 1 4 J) 

llicrt, in hr a tiec he hell ‘couits to 
hear complaints fioiu the jf opl around 
Later, th« lebcls took i ( ssion oi Noi 
wich, but on -t*ug 20 tli n toicis weio 
destioj ed l $ tr t ops unde i the e irl of War 
wlok Ih k brothers w< icoaptuicd aud 
hanged, Kolirt being jut to dc ith In 
Norwich, Dee 7 (154!)) alter a tri il in 
London 

Ketterizig mikt tn of Northampton 
shire, P ngJan 1 72m N N W of London 
Boots and shoes form its pnn tiadc 
There are also iron quarries in the (list 
I he YVIckfetccd 1 ark of luu ae which lies 
b of the tn was tho gift of blr C harles 
WicksUed Pop 39,100 

Kettle-drum, see Drum 
K eulen, Van, see Van ( euitn 


Keunjhar, or Keonjliar, small native 
&t ito ot Orissa Indi i Its cap IC is tho 
rajah s Mat, about 85 iu N of Cuttack 
Pop of state 305 000 

Keunthai, or Keonthal, hill state of the 
Punjab Area about 120 sq m I op 
about 25 000 
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Keuper (iiom a local t liners term), Ger 
name foi the third oi uppei div of the 
1 ildshU logical b>strm Ln the Cer 
region k is diluted into thri gioups the 
Kheti oi uppei (Hint keuper or Gyps 
keuper) II middle an It he lower (kr h 
lenkcupcr or JtUtnl hie) Ihc ilrst is 
mainh t imposed of Simla dark groy 
shales an l mails, the <>u.ond f the thickest 
he I ot a mull serus of n i(y and green 
marls g> sum dolomite mdiAmd shales 
below tl * tlmd of gu y dolomltt with a 
bed of Lettcukohio or impure coal at the 
base ln Gieat Britain thd beds are 
usuilb diviiod into lthnuth or Upper K 
mail and I < wei K bandstono. k is not 
nch in fossils 

Kew l Pir of burn y, Tugland ln the 
bor of Richmond on tho R lliauicM, 7 in 
b YV of London, of which il is a suburb 
A bridge connects K with Brentford The 
church on the grten datiug from 171) 
contains tho mausoleum of tho first duke 
and duchess of Cambridge' and Cains- 
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borough’s grave. In tho eighteenth cen- 
tury, Frederick, Prince of Wales, lived at 
K. House. George III. purchased the 
property later, and Queen Charlotte d. 
there (18 IK). Tho magnificent royal 
botanical gardens, containing tho most 
famous collect ion of plants in Europe, were 
founded iu 1759 by George lll.’s mother, 
and have since Increased in extent from 
11 to about 21)0 ae., now forming the chief 
feature of interest at Iv. They wore 
presented to tho nation by Queen Victoria 
(1840), ami have since been kept up 
at national expense, and arc open dally 
to the public. Sir W. J. Hooker (q.v.) 
(1 785-1885), and his son. Sii J. 1). 
Hooker (q.v.) (b. 181 7 >, who were both 
In turn directors of tho botanical gardens 
(1841-85), contributed largely to their 
excellence. The temperate bouse (fin- 
ished 1889) Is one of tlio largest plant- 
houses In the world. There are numerous 
fine conservatories, palm-houses, orna- 
mental tern pits, an arboretum, three 
museums, tho Jodrcll laboratory, and 
N. gallery. Tho Chinese pagoda (erected 
1781) is about 163 It. high. Chronometers 
and sclent Ifle instruments are tested at the 
K. observatory or meteorological station. 
See also Botanic C See H.M.K.O., 

Kew Garden * — / IhislrnJcd Guide , 1935. 

2. Tn. ol liourko eo., Vietoria, Australia, 
residential suburb, 4 m. from Melbourne. 

Kewanee, city of Henry eo., Illinois, 
U.S.A., situated 130 in. W.S.W. of 
Chicago. Pop. 16.900. 

Keweenaw, eo., Michigan, TLS.A., con- 
sisting of the northerly portion of K. 
peninsula. It is very rich in copper and 
iron. l’op. 5000. 

Key, Sir Astley Cooper (1821-88), Eng. 
admiral, b. In London and entered the 
uavy in 1833. He distinguished himself 
at tho time of the Crimean war. Between 
1869 and 1872 ho was superintendent of 
Portsmouth and of Malta dockyards. In 
tho latter year he was made president of 
tho Royal Natal College of Greenwich, was 
made admiral in 1878. ami First Naval 
Lord of tho Admiralty from 1879 to 1885. 
See P. 11. Colomb, Memoirs of Sir A. ('. 
Key , 1898. 

Key, Ellen (1849- 1926). Swedish author- 
ess, came of a good Swetlish family. Be- 
came a qualified teacher. Iniluenced by 
Ibsen, and Interested in social reform, she 
began to write on mnrriago, the eliild, and 
the raising of the si andard of living. 1 1 cr 
Das J dhrhnndert des Kindes (1900) was a 
plcA for tho welfare of children. Her other 
works Include Tankebilder (1898 trans. ns 
Ideas); Lifslinjer (1906 Lines of Life). 
See J. Landquist, Ellen Key, 1901. 

Key, Francis Scott (1779-1813). Amer. 
lawyer, 6. In Mary land. Wrol e 1 ho nat iounl 
anthem of the Anion., The StavSpamilcd 
Banner . He is burled at Frederick, Mary- 
land. where there Is a monument erected 
to him at tho entrance to tho cemetery. 
Tho poem which has preserved his name 
was written In intensely dramatic circum- 
stances during tho Anglo-Amer. war of 
1812. 


Key, Thomas Hewitt (1709-1875), Eng. 
classical scholar, educated at. St. John's 
and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge. From 


1825 to 1827 he was prof, of mathematics 
at the univ. of Virginia, and in 1828 prof, 
at tho univ. of London, in 1832 ho was 
inado joint headmaster of the school iri 
connection with the univ., and in 1842 sole 
headmaster. J (cintrodueed t he crude form 
system used by Sanskrit grammarians into 
t no study of t he classic s. Writ lugs Include 
Ph\Udoy\cal Essays (1868) and Lanquaye: 
ifs Oriyin and Development (1874 k Ilia 
Latin -Erqjltxh Dictionary , printed from an 
unfinished MS., was pub. in 1888. 

Key, see Locks and Ki:ys. 

Key, see Samara. 

Key, in music, the term applied to a suc- 
cession of tones in a scale considered with 
reference to their harmonic relations to 
one another, and to the chords which can 
be formed by them. Tho lowest tom* in 
each scale is the tonic or keynote, and 
gives its name to the K„ which may be 
either major or minor, according to the 
intervals. The term key is also applied 
to tin* levers by which the sounds of a 
musicil instrument fire produced. 

Key-dwellers, name formerly given bv 
arelmsdugistb to a now extinct race. They 
lived in the mmtcinus is. reefs or ‘keys’ 
(Sp. tayo, shoal, reel) oiT the W. Indies 
ami Sp. America, especially In the low 
Niels or sandbanks otT the S.W. coast of 
Florida, tho chief being (Viyo Largo and 
Oiyo Hueso (Thompson's Is. or Key West) 
about 55 in. from Cape Sable. W reeks ai o 
frequent near this group of coral Is. Sr* 
F. Li. Cushing, Deport of the Pepper - 
Jlearst Erpedition (Philadelphia), 1897. 

Koyes of Zeebrugge and Dover, Sir 
Roger John Brownlow, first Baron (1872- 
1915), Eng. admiral, sou of Gen. t>ir 
Charles K. Entered navy as a cadet in 
18S5 and In 1890 served in Adin. Fre- 
mantle’s nava v brigade in tho punitive ex- 
pedition against tho sultan of Villi. In 
the Boxer rebellion of 1900 ho was in 
command of a destroyer, and with a hand- 
ful of bluejackets he achieved the formid- 
able 1 ask of capturing the Takn forts, and 
was promoted commander. In the same 
jear ho won the bronze medal of the 
Royal Humane Society for di\ ing into the 
lViho It. and rescuing a midshipman. 
Between 1906 and 1910 he was naval 
attache at Vienna ami Romo successively. 
In 1912 ho was advanced to tho post of 
commodore In charge of the submarine 
service, which be held until Fob. 1915. 
In tills capacity he was responsible for all 
submarine operations in homo waters in 
the first six months of the war, the boats 
under his command terming part of tho 
naval screen v\ ltlch covered the completely 
successful passage of the R.K.F. to France. 
It was K. who, in \ug. 1914, submitted to 
the Admiralty a scheme for attacking the 
Ger. put nils in the Heligoland Bight, out 
of which developed the brilliant action of 
Aug. 28, K. being present on the Lurcher. 
K. also took part in the abortive opera- 
tions for catching the Ger. cruisers which. 
In 1914, shelled Scarborough and Hartle- 
pool. As chief of staff to A dm. de Robcck 
in 1915 K. supervised the naval move- 
ments in the Dardanelles from tho first 
big naval attack to the final evacuation nt 
Gallipoli. Ho had previously obtained 
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lea vo to return to London to lay a plan 
before the Admiralty for rushing a squad- 
ron through the strait 8. Mr. Churchill 
In hie World Crisis (1942) suggested thnt 
the audacious plana of 1C. did not receive 
the attention they deserved. Following 
his promotion to rear-admiral in April 
1917, ho went to the Admiralty as director 
of the plans div war wtatt. In Jan. 1918 
ho succeeded Adm. liacon in command of 
the Dover Patrol (o.r.). On St. George's 
Day. 1918, the raids on Zoobrugge and 
Oaten d were carried out under his direc- 
tion, with his flag In ll.M.S. Warwick {sec 
Win, FmwT World, lint is h Marat 
Haul* on Zetbrugge and Ostend h After the 
war ho was un ployed in command of tho 
battle cruiser squadron of the Atlantic 
fleet; as deputy chief of tho naval start at 
the Admiralty, 19*21-2.5; and, ui succes- 
sion, as comma lider-ln-chiof. Mediter- 
ranean fetation, and commander-in-chief, 
Portsmouth station, until 1931. In 1935 
he passed automatically to the retired list. 
Jn the previous vear he wiw elected 
Unionist M.l\ for Portsmouth N., ami 
represented that constituency till ho was 
raised to the peerage In 1943. lu Pailia- 
ment. his outstanding contribution win ids 
forthright condemnation of tho Norwegian 
campaign in the early summer of 1940. 
In 1940 he was restored to the active list, 
not. as ho had hoped, to lead a desperate 
naval expedition against Troudh'cm. but 
to serve as naval attach 6 for special liaison 
with the Belgian king. After Leopold's 
surrender K. urged that Judgment on tho 
king should be suspended until all tho 
facts became known; a year later a pub. 


attack on Leopold and hxmseii led K. to 
sue for libel, the case being act tied in K.’s 
favour. During the trial a full account of 
the surrender and its antecedent events 
was publicly given. Later, he was ap- 
pointed director of combined ot orations, 
but he chafed at what ho regard < d as the 
unadventurous and tiiuid uses of the new 
weapon. As director of combined opera- 
tions ho was in charge of tho organisation 
and training of the < oinmamlos and of tho 
naval and air contingents tliat vior then 
organised to work with them. Hut in 
Oct. 1941 his appointment was terminated 
on tho advice of tho chief of Htad's com- 
mittee. Subsequently IC. attacked the 
gov. for failing to use tho new weapon ho 
had taken part in forging. IJis charge 
was not only vague, but accompanied bv 
tho obvious exaggeration that under bis 
plan the commandos could have taken 
Pantelleria in 1940, and so, possildv, 
‘altered the whole course of the war.* lie 
d. in England as the result of a ht rained 
heart caused bv firing too high without 
oxygen after having been gassed by a 
toxic smoko-fecif cn at the battle of Levto 
in the Philippines campaign of 1 94 4. im- 
petuous be may have been at times in his 
opinions; but he wota a sailor of combative 
Instinct 8 and intuitive dash, noted tor his 
combination of coolness with remarkable 
daring; and in him and in his conduct of 
the famons Folds on Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, the old offensive spirit of the navy 
was personified, ills son, Lt.-Col. Geof- 
frey K„ was killed In leading a commando 


raid on Rommel's headquarters in Libya, 
and was posthumously awarded the v.C. 
iiis honours included G.O.H., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., many foreign orders and honorary 
degrees of uni\s. Ills hooks include 
Naval Memoirs <2 vols., 1931, 1935); Ad- 
ventures Ashore and Afloat (1939); The 
Fight for Gullipnli (194 1 — largely reprinted 
from his Memoirs); and A mphihious l Tar- 
fare and Combined Operations (1913). 

Keyes, Sidney Arthur Kenilworth ( 1 922 - 
1913k Eng. poet, b. at Hartford, Kent, 
ot\ May 27, 1922; educated at Hartford 
Grammar School, Tonbridge School, and 
Queen’s Collcue, Oxford, lie entered tho 
army in 1912, and was commissioned in 
tho lto>al \V. Kent regiment with which 
he served in the Tunisian campaign in tho 
becond World \\ ar. In April 1913 he was 
either killed or d. while a prisoner of war 
In Tunis. Ills two pub. \oK of poetry, 
The Iron Laurel (1942) and The Cruel 
Solstice (1911), lmve a sil*\ llltie quality re- 
vealing a maturity remarkable in so young 
a man, a preoccupation with the themes 
of lovo and death, aud a leliame on tjm- 
holism, at. times ohseuie. His imagery is 
romantic, nun mg, and ofbm beautiful, 
and springs fioiu a mind well stocked both 
from literature and legend, and from an 
original ciul exact observation of nature. 
K. is believed to have mitten a number of 
poems in \fiica. now lost. Hh essay , 
The Art u- f m Sonet'/, contributed to a 

symposium entitled 7 h* Future of Faith 
(1912). Ills poems will, a memoir by 
Michael Mover w< ic toller ted in an ed. 
pub. in 1915 

Keyham, situated on K. Lake, is a part 
of Dcvonporl, England, and hay a largo 
dockyard. 

Key Isl tnds, sr* Km 4 hc anus. 

Keymer, par. and vil. oi Sussex, Eng- 
land, S m. N. of Brighton. J’m». 1590. 

Koyne, St., virgin saint who lived about 
485, first m Woles aim a I forwards lu Coru- 
wali. Lite h support <1 to h«iv< imparted 
cert'iiu power to the water in a spring 
there, that tho iirsi of a newlv married 
pair diinkmg it sh ill lie tho ruler. Tho 
name s«il] surv ivot, in a Cornish parish 
near LKkc.ud. 

Keynes of Tilton, Sir John Maynard 
Keynes, fli-t Baron (1*83-1940), Eng. 
ec onomisi , h. at ( \t in bridge, oldest bon 
of Dr. Jdin Neville K., registrar of 
Camhridg' ( T niv. ond lecturer in moral 
seiciue, was edinai'd ui Eton aud 
King’s College, Cambridge. Udng twelfth 
w i angler in i ho matin mat ical tripos, J 905. 
Drcsidcnf of Die Cambridge Union, 1905, 
he won tho moeibeih’ Eng. es$ttj prize for 
an cssav on tlu* political opinions of 
Burke. K studied decpl.v philowmhy 
ami economies, being influenced by Sldg- 
wick, Marshall, V\ idichead. .and W. E. 
Johnson. In 190(5 ho passed iuto tho 
first div. of the civil service, and chose 
tho India Office, being attracted by tho 
Indian currency issue. II<‘ gained a fel- 
lowship at King’s College. Com (nidge, and 
del I vexed a series of lectures on money. 
From 1912 ho ed. the Kronomir Journal, 
and from 1921 to 1938 was chairman of the 
National Mutual Assurance Society; bo 
also conducted an investment company (it 
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is significant of his skill that ho left over 
^400 000 at hh dcith) A mem bn of the 
royal commission on Indian tummy anil 
flnnnti (101 J It) hi worked m the 
lieasurv (101 f > I)) eoin-j with Lord 
lUndt lg’s mis ion to l T ^ A wis pun 
Tr i^iuj it pr< si id at i vi it thf Phis peace 
mob rente tit put fni tin thaticcllor of 
the In t|iu r on tic Sujiicim J < moinlt 
Council (1 )I J) uni numtur of I In M ic 
mill in c omrnlti t < rn in m c ml industry 
tl t-iO U) In Jtti In \m tp| i luted a. 
in mlit i of the <hmcrllm <l the e\ 

I on t t con * It it x comm tU < and 
wi mu n dir <toi ct the Think >« 1 ig 
land I jo 1 1 ) I Ik nlavod i ii idmr 
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IOJtl> KFYNPS 

part in thi mrotutions w th Amci ( i to 
eflectatrin it ion trom war to peat e ton ii 
lions of liidt and finamo an l si i n 
mtcrnatioml bodies which would mil 
tho dam 4 uu II 1 ( uu tit ns and n st 1 i* t 1 
width so mim 1\ prejudiced woild pit 
ptrltv bctwctu tht two woild wins 111 
1041 lu in itntl tlu lint dtleguhou t) 
tho Mont ten ( mile rente of the l nit l 
Nations ol I ration Woods (q / ) mil Ii 
was the chief 11 mio in tilt Uni tit li g it 1 in 
which in 104 to t insert the terms i 1 1 ho 
\mtr. Lom N i eim nl shortly It Ion 
hts death Ik was appointed j,ovcriu of 
the International Mon tuiv Fond autl 
the Internal ion il Binh foi If et oust rut - 
tiou and htu topment 

K. was nlst l to peerage In 1012, and 
was chaii man of tho Arts Council UH> 
In 102 » ht murned tho famous Itiissmn 
dancer li} dia I opokova, and pub. A 


Short View of Ttvssia The posthumous 
2 1/0 Memoirs appeared in 1040 

His genius was manifested In his 
weighty contributions to tho principles 
of 1 tonomie -.cienre In his pt wrr of secur- 
ing piiblit interest In the pi ictienl appli- 
t at ton of ctonnml s on tiitii 1 occasions; 
ami not loul 111 Ids ntli ietl\c 1 rrw stylo 
— as c Minplifli cl pn"ti< ulailv 1 t lii J frono 
nut ( nithrqiu nets of the Pttte (1010), and 
in his 1 «.s ot/s in IJiojranhy (I M») lew 
thinkers hue ever achieved equal in 
llutnce and recopnlt-ion in ihni out life- 
time mo to fi it m tconoim t of con - 
pai ihl inlli elite ono would hive to go 
line v to Ad 1 n Si nth In I is specitl 
find ol political econon j he became 
toe teacher of a whole genei Jition Tho 
pub of Ids funeral 7 hro-y lias been 
ikst ribe t 1 is the* opening of 1 n< v eia 
-tlu ‘ Ivi y lie si in erd, and tlu in 
fimne lie even t-.ee! over hs contem- 
ner an w is flu mater becaiiM ho wis 

•»r mu h line than an economst Tho 
ti i IPumal tluoi’c s m itle no appt *1 cither 
to his mi i t nut nt 01 to his rt a-ion \\ ith 
tie a* ulthh rt soiree sand tt e) uieiuo, I10 
brhevtd tli W world, a* last was *e tp 
al l< of rt luring the iionoinif j robh in, 
wh rh now absorbs out monl h l mate 1 ill 
fTiergie to a petition of sc onduv itu 
portumt * Il w is Ids faith ami ronvi 
turn th it tin dav was not fat dis nnt when 

II it i rohlem would tai < a *buk toftt 
v In ie it belonged ind tbit the aitni of 
tin he irt and he id would lx o tupled 
by our re 1 1 probh n s— thos of life aid 
hum in rtlitions o f trt thon and he 
bain ur and re ligion ' W In n one e* it hael 
become evident to him that tho classical 
theory could not cxplun ol j ie «cril>o 
rtnirthcb for the outstanding economio 
in ih I v of mass unernplov me nt, his 111 
tclUctual inttgritv inipe lied him to < h li- 
lt ngi orthodox views with over Int 'taring 
seventy and without regard to what he 
lilnise If had hclioveel anti taught in the 
past 

Ho pub lus Important Tnd\a Currency 
and l tnanrt 111 1 4 >12 His heafse on 
I nbabitity ( I c l 2 1 ) n a notedlo a hievc- 
n nt ,111 it 1 m. uses m ithemntie tl symbols, 
vet rathe 1 tli in set king to f upplt ment tho 
nmMic rimtie il t lie m v of probability It 
CMimfms tho plulo ophital bises of that 
tin 01 v and with a weiith ot learning in 
the lost of the sul j f flis tht 1 cono 
rt u Li nut/vente* of tt Peace , pub in 19F) 
after his resign it I >n t om tho Hi It delt 
gut mu to the Puns pt ue conference, 
n ado him worll f um us Opinions differ 
on the 11 eiits of the. \ 11 sallies lrtufcv, but 
tlu 10 w is common agreement, as to 
itl iralioitH, on his vkw that tho hettle 

III nt was ill con uved and likely to 
ptejudiec woild ctonomv 

It must l>c note l that mmo recently 
there has lxcn In ( \sin? dotiht on tho 
validity of k.’s tlu sis, in Hu htonomve 
( r r/setf it nces of tlu / race and wl cthcL tills 
brilliant hook did more good than hum 
In any event it contributed greatly to tlu 
belief, both in (Sreit Britain and America 
that not onlv was tho np nation policy 
impracticable , but that tho treitv of Ver- 
saillos was in general vindictive ind evil 
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This in turn was a factor in increasing the 
isolationist forces In America and helping 
the nationalist movement in Germany. 
Etienne Muntoux maintains in his post- 
humously pub. work that. K. greatly 
understated tho potential rapacity of Ger- 
many to pay substantial reparations, 
under appropriate conditions, without 
disastrous consequences. 

Ills subsequent attack on tho gold 
standard uM not prevent n return to tho 
standard in 1925, hut certainly condemned 
that system afterwards, in the same 
year his pamphlet. How to Pay for the 
ITar, put forward the idea of deferred 
credits. 

At the Treasury ho carried his new 
ideas on to tho Plane of practical alTairs, 
and the < hanged otTicial outlook N an 
indication of Ins profound influent c. His 
most searching contribution iu this field 
was in what was theretofore called the 
theory of nionev, but which through his 
interpretation had an enlarged scope. 
For Tv. departed 1mm tho purely mone- 
tary aspect of tho sulflcct. anu analysed 
all the factors determining the level of 
aggregate demand for goods and ser- 
vices. In explaining ‘effective dctiumd’ 
ho emphasised the distinction la tween 
consumption expenditure and expendi- 
ture on investment. lie showed that 
where the amount which the community 
wishes to save at the full employment level 
of income exceeds the amount which is 
wanted for investment purposes In the 
same circumstances, an equilibrium level 
of saving and Investment might be 
brought about by a reduction In income, 
and therefore in saving, rather than by 
any factor In the situation tending auto- 
matically to raise investment demands to 
the level of full employment saving. K. 
aimer! at what, mat homaticullv, was a 
complete cvplnnaf m r i of the phenomena 
studied, and did nut concentrate on one 
particular plow* of the trade cycle, lie 
also linked together the factors responsible 
for short -period changes with those 
operating to determine the average levels 
of the variable' over longer periods, and 
proved that these levels are also dependent 
on tho quantitative responses of the 
system (wJ. II. N. Stone. ‘Lord Keynes: 
tho New Theorv of Money.* Nature, 
Nov. it. 1946, Vol. 158, No. 40191. 

In the interval between the wars K. 
lectured at Cambridge, oil. the Economic 
Journal , and took a leading part in deter- 
mining the economic and financial policy 
of tho Liberal party. He was, unfortu- 
nately, unable to persuade the Conserva- 
tive Gov. of 1925 not to restabiliso tho 
pound at Its old parity, an error vvdilch 
was largely responsible for the general 
striko of 1920, and for an economic de- 
pression which occurred in Great. Hritain 
at a time when tho rest of the world was 
recovering. 

K. was right lu his advice and accurate 
in his prediction of tho consequences. 
In 1930 he pub. his Treatise or* Money, 
which proved to bo a stepping-stone to a 
still greater work with an extended 
scope. This was The General Theory of 
Employment , Interest , and Money (1936), 


which transformed tho economic think- 
ing of Great Uriiain and the vvliolo of tho 
\V. world, and estab. K. beyond argument 
as the world’s leading economist both in 
his reputation and in his undeniable in- 
ti lien co on policy. For long K. taught 
the Ricardian economics, which reflected 
progress under conditions In which tho 
laissez-faire system seemed preferable to 
any practical alternative, litii nndor 
changed modern conditions of industrial 
organisation and social laws, the limita- 
tions of that system have become in- 
creasingly obvious and serious in tlieir 
consequences, of which the most evil has 
been the spectre of mass unemployment. 
K. revolted against the fatalism of ortho- 
dox economics in face of uui-s unemploy- 
ment. arguing for the control ol all forint 
of invesum lit, so as to combine cnliciliw 
direction with indiv : qiMi iniludive, and 
Jo r the pioper timing o! public c\p'*ndi- 
turo; and lie developed a new cc.ninmlr 
theory eompatlble with such .1 policy. 
The General Them y was coiiip'iniMc in 
it«- tnMiiciifc to Adam Smith’s It enlth of 
Nations. hi ILK book K. 11 fated the 
orthodox tbeoiv th.it all suii’cs made 
hy the individual flowed tlnoich the 
hanks lo the biwnnss < oitii. min v. to 
create new productive plant, ilc. K. 
proved tin-. t f » be a r.il'.wy. and th.il 
tlieie i- no ant omul ie tuccliurii-.ui in the 
laisst *- frrrt < apitalNt m -tern lo ensure nn 
equation bctvv'vn the total d* maud and 
thesupph of pioduct iv c labour. ‘ W hctliei 
the theoH t i< al basis of be* argument In* 
accept* d o» not. enough n r Iim doctrine to 
support len-t o 4 ‘ liis pra'd icul cr iuuu^ions 
mav now he said {o he a* « cplcfl as or' lio- 
dox, and m am case the-o conclusions 
have i)cen m fact emhotiicd in policy both 
In (licat (bit. i»n «n»t*in other countries. 
In the l .ided Sla. os the ">nv Deal ’ 
under Ib'o-cvclt. and Hie new “full un- 
plov im nt *’ poliiiis in (irea ! Ilritaln, owe 
more to Movne- than e.in ever be precisely 
assessed* ( *■# r Sir Arthur i-ulhr in Person- 
ality nt Judith*. I ii 1 7 ». * I* nil employ- 

ment,* n*oi *ovcr. is written into the 
Llmena <h liter i<-rr under Hcosovins). 

Kcynaham, f ti. in the io. of Somerset, 
England. 5 in. S.E. of HrMoI. It has 
brass and dvo works, and possessed tho 
ruins of mi abbey of the twelfth century. 
1 'op. 7300. 

Keys, sir Fi.ouida IIkvf. 

Koyserlins, Count Hermann (1880- 
19 46), Ger. essayist, h. in Livonia, Russia; 
acquired Ger. nationality’. Descended 
from a well-known family of Haltic barons: 
educated m the high school of Reman and 
at Dorpal Fniv. His first philosophical 
work was Das Gefuye tier \Vvlt, pub. in 
1906; this was followed by Immortality 
(1908) and Prolegomena to Natural Philo- 
sophy (191ft). Deprived of his estate by 
the Russian revolution of 1905, he trav- 
elled round the world aud, out. of those 
experiences, wrote bis Peisetuybuch einea 
Philosnphen (1918). pub. in Eng. os The 
Travel Diary oj a Philosopher (1925), 
which made him famous, not. only in Ger- 
many, but in other countries. This book 
was his chief title to fame, hut, like his 
othor works, it shows him to be a facile 
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rBsaylst on philosophieal, psj'ohologieal, 
and sociological feubjecls ratiier than an 
original philosopher. In Das Spektmm 
Eitrnpas (puli, in Fng. aH Europe, 11)28), 
America, Set Free (192!)), and South Ameri- 
can Meditations, pub, 1926-32, he pur- 
ports to interpret the countries and races 
of the civilised world with reference to 
tlioir natural environment, biological 
characteristics, and social hist. Became a 
vigorous opponent of the Nazis, who for- 
bade him to lecture or topoblii-h books, but 
were apprehensive uf making him a martyr. 

Keys*. House of, third estate in the Islo 
of Man. It coiisht* of twenty -four nicm- 
hers, elected by the adult in hub., men and 
women. 

Keys, The (W. Indian Is.), see CAfcn.i. 

Keystone State, ser Pk\N«VIA’AMa. 

Key West, port of entry, health resort, 
mid eo. seat of Monroe eo., Florida, U.S.A., 
on K. \V. Is., tho most westerly of the 
group of Florida Keys, its liarhour, 
w lileh is an exceedingly line ono, is de- 
f ended by Fort Taylor. The people are 
engaged principally in the maimf. of cigars 
and in spong** tlshtug, but turtles, fish, 
fruit, and vegetables arc also among the 
exports. r l he U.S.A. fin*. ba« a naval 
ftation here. Pn; !*M)')P. 

Khabarovsk, ill. nm' of the K . Ter.. 
K.S.F.S.H., in F. Siberia, at the junction 
of tbo Amur and r«surl. It is conned cd 
bv railway \v it Ii Vladivostock, 4 70 m. 
S.W., and with \V. Ruwia. It ha* a 
newly developed iron and steel indie try, 
nhled by the proximity of coal from the 
ilureya valley, h. stands on the 'ir.ins 
Siberia ii Railvav at its junction with the 
new Amur Railway, connecting K. with 
Nikolavevsk. It is thus linked wi»h 
sources of coal, iron, anti petroleum, as 
well as with the H us-dun Pacitle port-. In 
Addition to agrie. engine ering works k. 
has large new oil and pttroleum rcflnei ic*. 
It is now the petroleum supply centre tor 
the entire Russian Far F.. and 4 applies 
aro iil w <> InuiHporieil westward t « * s. 
Siberia. Apart lrotn these ir.dustiic 4 
there are chemical. machine-building, 
llour-mflling, meat -packing, and other in- 
dustries. The growth of the pop. relied 
this great industrial development: ( 1 • 
44,000; (1930) 200.000. 

Khafra, Cephren, called hy houio writers 
Saophhs, a king of Egypt. amt t lie bi.d.lei 
of tho second hmrest of the three pyramids. 

Khaibar Pass, see Khyueii. 

Khaifa, see Haifx. 

Khalr-eU din, we II \rbai:ohr\. 

Khairpur - I. Native state in W. I'm. lab. 
Pakistan. Area 60/10 sq.m. Pop. *.. w> s,o*)0. 
2. Cap. of tho above state, situated 
near tho Indus. l‘op. about lA.OuO. 

Khakas* Autonomous Region of tho 
R.S.F.H.lt., lying to tlio N.W. of Outer 
Mongolia, on t ho Upper Yenisei, \bakan 
is tho chief tn. 

Khaled, or Caled (.>82-042), ono of 
Mohammed's greatest, genera 1 b, b. at 
EmcBA. He was known among the Arabs 
as ‘The Sword of Cod/ and hesitated nt 
no cruelty in order to advance t lie religion 
of his master. K. slaughtered tho garri- 
son of Damascus after granting them their 
liberty. 


Khaifa, Haji, or (In full) Mustafa ibn 
‘Abdallah K&tib Chelebi Hajji Khalifa (c. 
1599- 165.8), Arable and Turkish author. 
He was with the army in Hugdad (1625), 
ami present at tho siege of Fr/.erum, ro- 
turrdng to Constantinople In 1028; ho 
made a pilgrimage from Aleppo to Mecca 
in 1033. His chief work is lUbtiouraphica 
Evnnlopwitia lu Arable (pub. by G. 
Fliigcl, 183.»-5Jt), on Arabian, Turkish, 
and Persian books and Authors. For 
other historical works see C\ Rrockeimann, 
(Jesrh ichte tier arahischen Literal ur , ii., 1 902. 

KhulirJ ibu Yazid, emir of tho Umayya 
fuiuilv, 0. a.d. 70 1. He is remenibered 
as the first Motion alchemist, and is said 
to have learned tiie art from n Christian 
monk named Morionus. Some of lil=* 
alchemical verso is still extant. 

Kham, prov. situated in the S.E. of 
Tibet. Charndo is its chief tn. Tho 
upper courses of the Mekong. Salween, and 
Brahmaputra traverse K. 

Khamgaon, tn. in the Buldana dlst., 
Berar, Inuia, 28 n*. W. of Akola. It has 
an Important eottou and opium market. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Khamii, .-re IlAMl. 

K Hammurabi, see II vvnmivnr. 

Khamnuiragas, set H wmr iiaui. 

Khamsin (Arabic, fiftv), hot, oppressive, 
southerly wind of Fg.\ , blowing at inter- 
vals during March, Apiil. and May for 
about fifty dii'*s. 1 isting generally for throe 
<ia\s or ‘-o. It Oils tho air with -and, and 
during its prevalent c disease-' native to 
the country arc \crv virulent. Ln Medi- 
terranean regions it is known in the 
i-froi eo. 

Khan, Mongolian title of respect used ln 
Mi -leni "tmidrir It 1 as the moaning of 
sovereign or eni]>eror among the Mongol 
1 1 ibex. 

Khan, Liaquat Ali, see J.I vqvat Am 
Kit vn. 

Khanaqin, tn. in Iraq. 30 in. to the H. is 
n bit go oil ueid. worked bj a subsidiary 
of tbe \iido- Iranian Oil Coupany. A 
pipe-line run- to a refinery ni JC. 

Kliandesh, two dlsts. (K. Ml I W.) in 
Deccan. Bombay, India. K. is inter- 
sected i>v t be r J apt i R. A great part of K. 
ninskt*. of a fertile plafa, l»ut in tho ex- 
treme F. there Js a small, very unhealthy 
t met . N ort hw arils t he l:\nu rises tow an is 
the Fatpura range of hills. Wild animals 
aro abeudant. Tbo Bhils, an aboriginal 
tribe, were formerly very lawless. There 
are cotton ginneries. Tbe chief tn. ts 
Dliulbi. Pop. 1.16(1.500. 

Khandwa, t u. in the Nimar dist.. Central 
Provs.. ludia. It contains some anct. 
temples, and is tlio seat of the cotton 
trade. Pop. 20.060. 

Khanio, see Cvnha. 

Khan-Tengri, snow-capped peak of tho 
Tienshan Hamm, Central Asia, on tho 
borders of the K birglz 8.S.R. and Sinkiaug. 
China, 85 m. S.F. of tho R. shoro of Lako 
bssik-kul. Height 24,000 ft. 

Kharbin, see Harbin. 

Kharezm, see KnrvA. 

Kharga, called tho Great Oasis of Egypt, 
lies ln the Libyan desert, and belongs to 
tbo Mudiria of Assiut. ft is 100 m. long 
and 12 to 50 m. broad, having an area or 
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about 1200 sq m There is lit tie or no 
rain, but many wells some of gicnt anti 
qulfcy rho thief trees found nt the date 
palm tamarisk and aca< 1 1 and ric c and 
wheat are grown The Inh \b w ho are of 
Boiher stock, are chiefly eng ag< d m basket 
work V railway loins tho rn of K wit li 
the Nik vallev Pop 7800 II 1 

Bcadicll An l gyptmn Oasis l >o*) 
Khargah, El see h lkh \hoi ii 
Khaikov, He gion ol the Uki untan It 
Area 21 041 sq m It occur us t lurge 
table line! rising from 100 to 4 0 it and 
is wattled tv tilb* of the 1> u i r an I 
Bon Die (list is fertile vie' imt, tt i< als 
in large qua tHics aid t itth l ittding 
forms one of r it chief occupations 1 m 
2 000 000 R the ca > oi the icgtnn 
the an hit pise ot al ace of the Onl odox Ok 
Chun h It has an important unlv hoi Is 
ann fairs ail has a \tr\ larin pi mt foi 
tho man if of trie tors 1 he Hint tiaotoi 
plant built a« part of the flvt veai rHn 
is located S u fiom the cit\ on a wl 1 
modem nsphalt roul stret hu^ < it into 
the broad ste ppes ot the Ukraine 11 h id 
an aim capac itv be fore tho t ( ou l \\ orld 
War of 7 000 tractors employing \ > 000 
men Tn l l M7 it was coin oi ted for pro 
ductlon of caterpllHr tractors rcallv f r 
the purpose of making tankh tor tho army 
The plant nw designed m consultation 
with tho best on moors <1 Vnitritt 
Britain France md Germany Ihk 
tractor plant was the lo«t w u-d m fa< ton 
equip in nt anl tho different proto 
were ho arranged that the re w n« a constant 
flow from raw mat* nal to finkl ( d produt t 
and the conveyor mid bed system woh in 
wide use K decs not rossoM** the sano 
historical traditions is Kiev lonnlrl 
three centuries ago on the fiontiora of tho 
early Russian State as a settlement of 
Immigrant Crimean Tartars rn the hanks 
of the K R It occupied a cc nti il position 
to the I kraine, and between tho l kr uno 
and Moscow, and by the middle of the 
seventeenth century ItH imports nee hid 
increased to Buch an extent that It he t sine 
the administrative centre of the ‘Sloho 1 
skaya Ukraine * a pirt of S Russia where 
Immigrants from Poland and tho Biltic 
States wire allowed to Rtttlo It then 
soon became the outlet of the s Iron on as 
and coal mining dist of the 1) not/Risin, 
and these gre it advantages of geographi 
cal position ivail it to the present day 
K was th cvp of tho Ukrimc s w R 
under the Soi i*l idmlnistritrc u until 1 Di 
besides hen g a lc uriinp in l istri il 1 1 l 
cultural centre But though kit v sri r 
seded it as th* I kiamlan c ip K is t o 
greater indu tr tl tn , becoming one of the 
most import m engineering cent its of 
Russia and a util railway junitUn of 
lines from Moscn \ Kiev, Rostov, Dm pro 
petroi sk, Khtrsm Stalingrad etc md 
the express main 1 ic for coal transj ort 
between the Donba and Moscow pissos 
through K Pop 83 400 

The Battles f>r Kharkov in 1941 4? — 
K. fell to tin t ' rs. towards the end of Oct 
1441 — a serious loss for tho Russians bo 
cause K was a strategic position covering 
the £ Ukraine and with its aircraft and 
tractor factories, electucal equipment, 


Kharkhov 

machine tools and locomotives a key 

F iosition m the Soviet supply system lint 
hough the Russians fought Rtul bornly, 
r twisting from house to house tho tie 
nieudous (nr artllleiv ban igo and air 
fitt.uk pro\ed to > muih for tie defence 
Nfter tie Gcr re hull Irfiro Mosc »w and 
Voromrh the Russians gi i limlh rt turned 
to th< ofleusne au 1 K w is i i the irmln 
line of bit lie from Jin tilth (10H) the 
(fci line running thioiuh Oitl Kursk 
and K This was m effect tho second 
^rt it I i<th for the l ki uno or Ponot ? m 
instil 1 isin In ( irl It (\ HU tho 
(ur 1 nt w is if Hid up ly Hi K it»sia s 
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R>UPKO\ MOM VII N r TO 3 Alt AS 
SHI* VC II 1* V » THE T.KI UYIAN POET 


and after tic <rs had lo-»t On 1 Kursk 
and Ihlgire 1 k renulnel tho last anl 
greatest ol \eofttu hrtU IheKus 
slan comruan ler Vatutii (r ? 1 pitssing 
VV ane 1 s w i mss tn Don t z captured 
tho bn i rtut m Hon « f I /ovava(I<h 
11) ami t\ ) i i\s late r Kihsi m tanks h id 
firm n lei n I k and < ut its rail con n < 
tions with! i link, bosl h s doc poning their 
dangerous hinnt bcloi t lie city On 
I ob 1 > the J is«lans broke Ih0 Ger lines 
\ of tho nt and the no\t da|f launched 
a front i) all k wmeh drove the (<or 
garrison In i ti it towards the W and 
^ W Butth Russian tiniraph was short 
lived With h avy reinforcements which 
increased tlui strength in tAie Donctr 
region from cl ht tahk and five Infantry 
dlvs io twelve armoured and thlrh in in- 
fantry dlls tho Gcrs now encircled the 
city from 8 and E , but though this 
threatened pirn < i move meat was defeated 
the Russians vve i o t ompt lh d to y lold t heh 
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gains \\\ of the city in order to buttress 
thoir line along the linnets. aud force tho 
(lors. to make a costly direct attack on K. 
without hope of unit Ini? off any large part 
of tho Russian forces W. ami S. of K. By 
1 ho end of Fob. (ISMS) tho Gor-\ had closed 
in on K. and on March 14 tho\ drove the 
Russians out afhr some days of street 
lighting. The city was now largely in 
ruins, lmt was ‘-till a vital communications 
centre. In July K. was ami in tho centre 
of desperate flvriitin^ lollnwfng I lie second 
great defeat of the dors. in I he Kuisk-Orel 
legion. One - again I lie tiers, wore force d 
to abandon the hey position of 1> *Jtrorod, 
mid with this lo-»- were forced to give up 
K. again, thomrli Us recapture was only 
an incidental objective in this groat Rus- 
sian offensive in the Ukraine. In mid- 
Aug. the dors, launched dospciate coun- 
ter attacks at IC„ but on Aug. TA I be 
Russians had rein ken the Htv for good. 
See also Exsri us Knovr ou Rrsso-di.u- 

MAV CAMI J Am\M TNT Sl’I'OMl Woitl ll \V.\K. 

Kharput, see Mamdu \t-i«.i.- \/.iv. 

Kharsivan, another name for salvarMm 
(q.r.) or dihv droxydi.miiuoitr-enid eii/cic. 

Khartoum, or Khartum, prov . and chief 
tr». of Anrdo-Ugvn i T > Sudan. Win a. on 
tho Bine Nile ti<ahr-« l A/rek i, near its 
junction with the While NUo fi'ahr-el- 
Ahiad). it was founded about is-.m l>v 
Mohammed All, nu.l is streni thened by 
wulls and forts. Among the chief build- 
ings are the lm.x enior-jreneral’s puhit *• on 
the hanks ot the Nile; the eential gov. 
offices ; the Gordon memorial folk go: ami 
Hu Ivitehenei eluml of medicine. K.l.us 
line uuavs, mosques, a cathedral, barracks, 
and a stre**i railway. There are railway 
eoiimetionn with Lower Lg.v pt and with 
Upper Kg«rp1 *ind Port Suakln on I In* lied 
Ecu. lvor\, o-i H« !i tout her <, gum. a ml 
fruit uro e\tn»ito I; gram and textiles are 
among the hopor's. A hiidgc connects 
Ihe in. with It . suburb, 1C. N. or Palhiva. 
The uevi'ofu 1 if air transport in the 
Anglo Kjr * l»* 1 1 ii .‘Midari is eneeiiiage l by 
lx.’s posit i,.*» at the intersection of the 
main air loiitcn i i • * r * \friea t.* r.*\pl 
ami troin W. \t**ha to Ada. Tile Gordon 
men oilul college was opened by Lord 
Kitchener him elf in I9( , 2. In 101 i Ids 
hopes wire n alised b\ the ral-ing ot toe 
1 1 d lege to inK.bs'r.Mi'iarjr level ami the 
coiusoitr.iUou it* and .'■.round ii of theoxh l* 
iug higher schools. The.se latter mu-i-t 
of the two bieio t our-< -• of art sand science, 
troin whieii ‘Indents go on to complete 
their etudli*- hi h»w. »*«lnc«i ion. an i ad* 
ministration, or in engineering, m"' ul- 
lure, yetermar> science, and mem* me, 
Tho Kitchener s* Wool of mcdicim was 
opened in 1 “J 1. with its final examii. dious 
under the supervision of visitors from tho 
Eug. royal colleges. Secondary cdu< itiou 
is also available ot two new nou-gov. 
schools, ami the Sudaue.se aro admitted to 
the Chun hold College and to the t ’optic 
< ’olloge in LC. Then* arc also an engine- 
men's school, a school of marine omnnccr- 
Iuk at K. N\ doekvord, aud an electrical 
ouKlneerinK school. K. was formerly a 
depot for slaves sent from the Sudri n and 
Abyssinia into Egypt. It fell into the 
hands of tho Malidi in i88e, and Gordon, 


after his gallant dofence, was murdored 
in tlie subsequent massacres. Tho Der- 
vishes under the Khalifa (the Mahdi’s 
successor) nexL ruined the city, and made 
OimlurinuTi their bcadntiuri era. Not until 
1 S‘,l8 were 1 lew defeated and K. recapr ured 
bv Anglo -Egyptian troops under Kit- 
eheiior. Much of its former trade and 
prosperity was subsequently restored, 
l'op. 11,5)00, including K. N. and rural 
di-t. lliri.Klll. tier P. UraWtca. The U r in- 
friitff of ihe Sudan, 1U3J : K. I), lleuderson, 
Surrey of the A nglo-Krmiitian Sudan, 1898 - 
ion, 11)10; ami \Y. J. Arkell, Karly 
Khartoum , 1018. 

Khasi, Indo-Chinese race, numbering 
about ltKLOOO, inhabiting the K. hills, 
Assam, India. Their language Is mono- 
syllable and they are a primitive race. 
See P, R. T. G urdon, The Khneis. 1907. 

Khasi Hills, The, form, with the .laintia 
Hills, a dist. of Assam. India. They ex- 
tend. K. to \Y., for about 200 m. and attain 
an altitude of nearly 10,000 ft., fornn'nff a 
burner, some (50 in. wide, between tho 
great valSevs of Ihe Hralmiaputra and tho 
,'surma. 'I'hey are of limestone formation, 
and are fn ipioidlv visited hv earthquakes. 
Shillong, ArtHii’ 1 !) administrative cap., lies 
in Unit* mold at an altitude of ts00 ft. 

Kli'ishovo, or K ixktvo, cap. of the dept, 
ol that name it: Humclia, Bulgaria, 4.* m. 
from Plovdiv. Jn l Din it became un ad- 
ministrative di-t. Pop. 29. GUO. 

Khatami a, ri\. of K. Siberia, flovviug 
from a lake in tlie Krasnoyarsk lUg'on of 
the R.S.P.S.U.. into tho bav of K., Arctic 
Ocean. Length (Citimatedt 700 in. 

Khatirandu, or Katmandu, cap. of 
Nepal, India, near the confluence of the 
B.ighmati an l Vishnmuati Rs., and 75 m. 
from tlie India u frontier. I'op. 110,000, 

Khayyam. Omar, ste Om U i Kiiayyam. 

Kha«uksfan, <tee K vz\r;ri>T\N. 

Khazars, Tho, v^ero an ajict. people of 
S.K. Kumpe. supposed to be th“ae^»nded 
from Tliog.tmiah, Rrandson of Japhet. 
Tbev iuhaldted the spurs of tim Caucasus 
and the shorea along the <\vsptan 'teii. Iti) 
was t heir chief city, and formed f he centre 
ol trade with Pcr-ia, Byzantium, Russia, 
and oMier conn Inert. 

Khed.i, see 1\ \iu \. 

Klieiive, or Kni Jiv, Persian title (priu<*e 
or -ovtreignb granted by the Turkish 
sultan to hi- vie' toy in Egypt In 1807, 
in-read of tin* O-rm* r title 'van* (viceroy). 
It wits th* nectorward adopted as the 
oin<*ii*I title of tsie pashas of Egypt, and 
sometimes u-ed 1»> imieuondent prov. 
governors in Pt i*-i v. Religious supremacy 
only was acknowledged in tlie sultans an<l 
shahs. Alter the settllj^g of the Bril. In 
Egypt, tlu* Jv.’s power decreased, ami in 
1914 tin title w is replaced by that of 
Milt an, and in 1922 by king. See ErAP. 

Khelat, Keldt. «*r Kal&t, nee Kai.At. 

Kherson: 1. Ih'giou of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., bordering on the N. coast of the 
Black Sea. If *s watered by tho Uniestnr 
(its W. boundary), the lluleper (its E.) # tho 
Bug, and t he Ingul. By tho shore stretch 
shallow salt lagoons. The chief industries 
arc agriculture and eat tic-rearing. There 
arc large crops of wheat, barley, etc., and 
tobacco, hemp, flax, and maize are also 
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grown. Fishing is an important oceiipa- 1 Rossetti and Burne-Jones. ITIs work is 
tion of tho inhab.. and there arc mamifs. of distinguished l»y a certain curious mystic 


leather, wool, carriages, chemicals, sugar, 
etc. Area 27,337 sq. m. Pop. 3, .'>00, 000. 
2. Cap. of the above, on the r. l». of t be 
Dnieper, was founded in 1 773 by Catherine 
IT. os a seaport and naval station. There 
is an active riv. tratlic. ami the chief in- 
dustries are brandy-distilling, wool-'douus- 
ing, soap-hoillng, and the inauiif. of 
tobacco. A new harbour Ins boon con- 
st meted. The port is closed from mid 
Dec. to early Marcii; wheat and timber 
are the chief exports, in the cathedral 
is buried the courtier Potemkin. K. was 
raptured by the Bolshevist troops In 1920, 
and by the Oers. in 1941. Early in March 
1911 Malinovsky’s forces broke through 
Hie tier, lines of the Jngulets K„ and cut 
»he railway running N. from Nikolaev, 
thus leaving the Hers, precariously situ- 
ated above 1C. On March 11 the Russians 
forced the lower Dnieper in the region 
of BorisHvl. and 1C. itself fell to them 
oil March 13. Pop. 97,100. See further 
under Eastern Front in Second Would 
War. 3. Ruius of a city of this name 
remain near tho S. extremity of l lie 
Crimea, Russia. It was founded by the 
Gks. in the sixth century, captured by 
llio Russians in 988. aim devastated by 
tho Lithuanians in 1308. 

Khidiv, see Khedim:. 

Khingan, two ranges of vulcanic mts., 
Great and Little K„ on the K. of the d( sort 
of Gobi, separating Mongolia from Man- 
churia. Between them liesthe Zeya-Bureya 
Plateau, along tho S. edge of which is tho 
Amur valley. Their greatest altitude is 
0500 ft. Also caller l the Bureya Mts. 

Khiva, Khivarezm, or Khorezm: 1. 
Former khanate of Russian Central Asia, 
and now a region of tho Uzbek S.S.K., 
occupying part of tho d»*lta of f he R. Amu 
Darya, and extending frdrn 41° to KT 40' 
N. lat\. and from 58° to 01° 50' E. long. 
The dist.. around K. is watered by numer- 
ous irrigating canals from the R. Amu, 
and forma an oasis with an area of .'>210 
sq. m. Hero are grown millet, rice, wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, llav, hemp, and a great 
variety of fruits. Including tho vine and 
large quantities of melons. Sheep, cattle, 
horses, and camels are reared, and pot ter v, 
textiles, and silk produced. Once a might y 
kingdom holding great possessions, in 
1873 it became a vassal state to Russia. 
The khan was deposed In 1920, and in 1 92 1 
K. joined the Socialist republics, part of it 
being included In Turkmenistan, part in 
Uzbekistan. Thief tns., Khiva, Urgenz, 
Uazarasp, and lCungrnd. Pop. 910,000. 
2. Cap. of the above. It is situated 240 m. 
W.N.w. of Bokhara, having twenty 
mosques and four largo mad rasas (Mon l cm 
colleges). The mamifs. include carpets, 
silks, and cotton. It is a station on an 
air line. Pop. 21,6o0. 

Khiva, Desert of, set Kara-klm. 

Khmer Language, see Linupihtiu Fami- 
lies, Awtfro- Asiatic Linguistic Family. 

KhnoptT, Fernand Edmqnd Jean Marie 
<1858-1921), Belgian painter, h. at Grein- 
borgen, Tennonde. Ho studied under X. 
Mellery, and was much influenced by tho 
Eng. pre-Raphaellte school, notably by 


note, as found in tho enigmatic ‘Silence* 
(1890), and ’Sibyl* (1894). It is indhi- 
dualihlic, and the colouring ia fresh and 
delicate, ills best-known works are * The 
Small Sphinx* (1884), * Memories’ (1SS9), 
and * I Lock My Door upon Mv-elf * « 1891 ). 
sVc the .-.Indies by Pol de Mont., 1901, and 
Dumont.- Wihlcn, 1907. 

Khoi, tn. in tlio prov. of Azerbaijan, 
Persia, 75 m. N.W. of Tabriz. Hero tho 
Persians wore defeated by tin* Turks under 
Selim I. in 151 1. Tlio cbitf industry is 
agriculture; fruit, grain, and cotton are 
especially cultivated. It was occupied 
during the First World War by both Rus- 
sians and Turks. Pop. 30,000. 

Khoi-Khoin, ace Namaqi’v. 

Khojond, or Khojent, walled In. in tho 
Surkhaii- Darya Region of the l dick 
S.S.R., 7 '» m. S.W. of Khokand. The tn. 
belonged alternately to the emirs of Kho- 
kand and Bokhara, and was besieged by 
the Russians in lSlifl. There are munufs. 
of silk, cotton, and china ware. The 
inhab., who are mostly Tajiks, number 
37,000. 

Kholm, Kte < 'iiolm. 

Khonds, or Kus, Dra\iilian people who 
inhabit t he Central Prnvs. of India. Thev 
used formcrh to oiler hu.'vm brines a.s 
saerilieos. Tlicv must not bo confused 
with tho Clouds. Their number js rsti- 
mated at 700 . 000 . 

Khonsar, or Khunsar, tn. in the pro\ . of 
Irak- \jrmi. Pcr*da. 33 in. W.N.W . of 
Ispahan. Pop. 12,000. 

Khorasan, or Khurasan (land of tho 
sun), north-easterly prov. of Persia, to the 
W. of Afghanistan, with an area about 
200,000 sq. m. It Is traversed by spurs 
of the Elburz Mis. The chief products of 
tho soil are tobacco, opium, cotton, ami 
fruits, and il Is famous for its wool. 
Shawls, carpi N, swords, and bilk are manu- 
factured, and there are turquoise mines at 
Nishapur. From 1918 to 1920 a Brit, 
force occupied Meshed, the cap., and some 
of tho frontier dists., to pro* ent Bolslie\ 1st 
penetration. The pop., made up chiefly 
of Iranians, Tajiks, Turmen, and Kurils, 
is estimated at 1,000,000. Set G. K. Yatc, 
Khurasan and .Si sfan, 1900. 

Khorrambhahr, see Mohvmmkrv. 

Khorsabad, a II. of Iraq, 13 in. N.K. of 
Mosul. The fust discovery of the anti- 
quities of Nineveh was made hero by Paul 
Bottain 1812. 

Khosru I., II., see Tiiomiioes L, IT. 

Khotan (locally Held), name of a tn. and 
oasis of Sinkiang, Thlna. Tim oasis lies 
between the N. extremity of the Kunlun 
and the edge of tlio Takla-makan Desert ; 
there are two small tns. therein, Kara 
Kush and Yurln Kash, and 300 vils. 
Cereals, rice, flax, hemp, tobacco, opium, 
and cotton aro produced, and a trade Is 
carried on with India and China. The tn. 
of 1C., formerly of great importance, lies 
about 180 in. H.E. of Yarkand, and is com- 
posed of narrow, dirty, winding streets, 
with open squares ut intervals. Sven 
Hedin discovered tho ruins of anet. cities 
in the K. dist., and, 1913-10. Stein dis- 
covered many priceless Buddhist frescoes, 
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etc*. Jade or nephrite for fancy articles, 
etc., has Ion# been a famous production, 
ami other minerals, including: gold and 
precious stones, abound; in addition car- 
pets silk. felt, silk goods, and hides are 
manufactured. Area of desort 400 sq. m. 
Pop. (oasis) 40,000. 

Kliotaneso Language, see under Indo- 
Kukdpean L vnotjagks. 

Kliotin, or Hotin, In. of the Pkruinc 
S.S.lt., on the Dniester, near the Guliciun 
ti out ier. The Turks were defeat oil here 
by John Sobieskl (1073). Pop. 17,000. 

Khulna, tn. of E. Bengal, Pakistan, 80 
in. E.N.E. of Calcutta, cap. of a dFt. of the 
sumo name. Pop. 18,000. 

Khunsar, see Kjionhau. 

Khurasan, see Kkokahan, 

Khurja, tn. in the BulamMiahr di\t., 
I mled Provs., India, 50 w. H.E. of DcIJn. 
It is a centre ot the cotton trade. Pop. 
J 1,000. 

Khushab, tn. in the dist. of Slmhpur, \V. 
Punjab, Pakistan, cm tho Jin linn, 10«> m. 
fr.S.W. of Rawul Pindi. Trades in eotton 
prints and coarse cloth. Pop. 1*2,000. 

Khuzistan, or Arabistan him t. Susiana), 
prov. of Persia, bordering on the N. shores 
of tho Persian Gulf The JM. and E. dists. 
aie hilly and i .o.luJiv' Large tracts 
are used as pasture laud, and rice, cotton, 
sugar-cane, dates, tobacco, and opium are 
grown. The ri. portion is Hat and infer- 
tile, and during the rainy season is often 
swamped. It contains large oil deposits. 
Miuditor and Diztul ure the chief tns. 
Area 2,), 700 sq. m. Pop. about 1,500,000. 
yr/> alsi • Elam. 

Khybor, or Khaibar, Pass, narrow* pa*s 
connecting Pakistan uud Afghanistan, it’s 
length is about 33 m., and Its width varies 
from 450 it. in its widest part to about .*0 
ft. in its narrowest part. It is tho great 
N. military route from India ( Pakistan » 
into Afghanistan, and ail tho great in- 
vasions of India have come through the 
pass. Commeneing near Jaiunid to the 
W. of Peshawar, it twj-ts N.VV. thiough 
the mts. at the junction of the Sufi* l Kali 
with the iSuIaiman range for about 33 in., 
and debouches near Laipuru, on the 
Kubul It. It is Hanked on both side’s by 
mts. which tiso sheer above it to a height 
of 3000 ft. in some places, its summit 
being at Landi Kntal, which is 17u<> ft. 
higher than Jamrud. During tho Afgti m 
wars of 1830-42 and 1878-80 the Brit. 
w*erc successful in crossing it in spite of 
great resistance. The K. P. may be ‘•aid 
to Uavo been almost the symbol m the 
tribesmen’s resistance* to tho BrU- raj. 
Beyond It is the lawless ter. where the 
king’s writ has never run, except in the 
hours of daylight on tho narrow ro.nl lead- 
ing from tho ‘settled terrrltory* of India. 
It was Lord Curzon who decided th.it the 
only tenable frontier of India was the line 
where the hills moot tho plain, and that 
the caravan routes between that aud 
Afghanistan and Persia should )>c pro- 
tected, not by regular troops, hut by 
militia reerultod from among tho tribes- 
men themselves —such as Mohmands, 
Wazirs. and Patlians. This was tho so- 
called 'backward policy,* and it was no 
more successful than tho long series of 


sieges and punitive expeditions that are 
commemorated by N.YY\ Frontier names 
on the battle honours of so many line 
regiments of the Brit. Army. That policy 
was reversed after tho First World War 
by the construction of tho great Itazmak 
eauLonnicnt. But that policy too reaped 
no reward. Forces in Jtazmak and its 
attendant forts were always as though 
besieged in enemy ter. Tho cost in men 
ami money was immense. Beyond giving 
employment to a few tribesmen in the 
repair ol the road and in the supply of 
meat and vegetables, Razmuk had but 
little effect on the grim life of Waziristan. 
Its v fist elaboration of men and horses and 
machinery icpresentcd the high-water 
iiittik ot \V. impact on tho N.W. Frontier. 
In li)18 the tide, so impressive and yet so 
ineffective, began to recede very rapidly. 
The army, now the army of Pakistan, 
though retaining a sprinkling of Brit. 
oHieers, had no choice but to withdraw 
train tribal tor. It extrhatod itself with 
all tho precautions of a force tlghtlng a 
rearguard battle, liazimik was aban- 
doned forever— a prey to rebel rival tribes 
of savages (Douglas Brown, The Listener , 
Jan. 27, 10 ID). 

y* c L. Thomas, Hey and the Khyher 
p,)20. 

Kiachta, or Kiakhta (now called Troits- 
kosav&k), tn. m Siberia, in tho Buriat- 
Mongolian autonomous S.S.K. of the 
H.S.F.S.Jt., elo-e to the Mongolian front- 
ier. A treaty wad signed here in 1910 
between China, Russia, and Outer Mon- 
golia for settlement of boundaries. l»op. 
.> 000 . 

Kiamil Pasha (1S32-1915), Turkish poli- 
tician, 0. at Leukasitt. lie was grand 
vi/ter in 1885. Hi> act ion in regard to the 
Armenian uurcot in 1890 led to his dis- 
missal. As an advanced Liberal he was 
again made grand vl/.ier in Aug. 1908, 
aft er t he Young Turk re\ elution. lie was 
foiled to resign in Fob. 1909, and was 
sm cecded bv IliJmi Pasha. Ho w*as 
grand vizier lot a third term during the 
Balkan war 11912-13), ami w'os succeeded 
by Mahiuud Bhevket Pusha at tho coup 
d'etat of Jan. 23, 1913. 

Kiangsi, E. prov. of China, with An area 
of 00,000 stj. m. Tho Nausuau Mts. lie 
across the prov. in a south-westerly and 
north -easterly direction. In the N.E. 
region Is the Immense Povaug Lake (1200 
sq. in.), which receives tho waters of the 
Kankiang ami the Chaugkiang. Black 
tea was for long the most important 
product, but, with ttie general dccllno of 
the Chinn tea trmlc, Iv.’s teas are now 
chiefly green tea.", intended for export to 
Uus*-U. Other products are coal and 
copper, rice, cotton, silk, gross -cloth, and 
paper. China ware is manufactured at. 
Kingtcchdn. The cap. is Nanohang, on 
the Kauktang. Tho beginning of Julj 
1912 saw the Jap. Invaders iu control of 
tho major air bases of K. and Chekiang, 
and extending their hold over the railways 
which still remained in Chinese hands; 
but this was the zenith of the J up. advance 
iu 1C. Pop. of prov. 12 , 725 , 090 . 

Kiangsu, maritime prov. of China, bor- 
dering on the Yellow Sea to tho E. Area 
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41,800 *.q in It Is a gnat plain* with no Charles l, in 1616, close litis it as 'an 
hills, ami is watered by tho Grand t anal ancient boiough of great comm lccfoi the 
running h t u N and bv tho \ ai gt /ckiaag m iking and manufai t mo ol c loi h ’ ( ariiet 
Tho cap is t hingkiang (the fount r cap inunuL was mtiodmttl m 17 >5. Otnci 
was IS ani i lg ) a* d the thief poit is i indnsiiu s re pipboiitcel arc woisted spin 
Shanghai ^ome e owl ami iron ore is e\ nun, optunl lens making, chemical 
tractcd ntai Nanking; sug »r fct i, and ■ in inut , tin pi itmg and light cnginuiing 
cotton are grown and Lxauliiul bilks ,ui J line is iS»* a luge hu^ i« leit factory 
manufuctuied The Jap im lde isc&ilv in *sii itovl ml llill origin it oi of ptniiv 
104J undeitook a lvrgt opei Uion agiinst | pe "ta c ’"W JtWt.h Mason phi 1 mthiopisf 
the lake couutu botwetn tl t ^ cllov K and in «i toi of roe "teal ptn, and 1 ndtr 
and Its et-tuarv „ but tlicu i.nlitaiv opci i- uk I aMiiope Martin, tin tomposci, wcie 
tions ueie now large lv s£<ui,u and o in K llidunl i>i\(n {ltdj 91) non 
localised Pop. 3w,0>2,l00 Ve tu*thu icout i niM divine and immrol popuJui 
under t hin\ I ( biisimn lit c r n l it w x vieirfi fonttten 

Kiaocliow, t Tsingtm) vius Pit St illnrdcdnu andWoicislii 

Kiatmgfu, see C hiviingi i si re ( uni pi lln 11 tn. \un 

Kiayuku^n, see ( in vi i i ( w t M u lop tl‘J *1> js JOU, (lMn 

Kiho, «■<< /edcrkinviv \j'» » Jb ( m 

Kicking Hur>e Pass m the 1 > I a > N Kidnapping is uam i bv ] »ar l t m ns 
of lb. ill t olnn hit < if id i t n tic tJu *oi il 1c ab lui ) on ot Me cur it iw i\ of 

Canadi u Putin Kadw n u i is in alti a in m woiian oi c b 1 1 tr u iiuir * v u 

tude ol m P iml is in ii"c l I > the count \ and c noi g tin m u to ninth* i 

K. li or H tpl * it Iti no\ however us\ til v c onfme d to the 

Kidd, Benjamin (Is * P)l6 1 ulleiii of < luld sic I'nv i i the eiiim of 
hnrioic giM II xd but sin i 1 i *\ xnt ires of 1< iidiii^ t iking, oi entic n „ <*\v x> i clnlcl 
cduc i ion and wnol pos u ,n At m i< limit i toirtccn with uiUnt c llbci t > de 
toen he cr ter d il c vn se ivirc *xs a i Je ik pie Mu»pucntm otic pti onhivim, 
infix lnlmei Ktvenut , w hi i a'Ur *.vcu lawl i i e oi c It g it On posts" i ot 

teen ye xr » o* oh‘-cunt\ , I • nub lus s*o tal the eh Id < r t i sti u lnvnMiiU up u the 

ItioluUo i (Ifedl), wine h w i so sued ist id chiM J lie olh u * i^ » n ]o i\ unit/ lit 
that he lesifcm d fioui 1 he s ivnoauidt Oil lift i, i i the J is n A 1 1st j 
voted hiui"t If te tr ivt 1 ami \ li lntr 1 he piiii'"f die with | trail Mini i 1* loth ex 
dominma Ide t of ] is in ok i tbit it a ion uni d vcijcars n* « mm Pro t hi 
is the c nt i 1 1 oCmt c t hn n i i i Hi it is t m nisdc i it an > n of j a illy 1 1 km in 
moral piop ss coiiM-ts ii f »n p Mui in mini uncd nil nicl i\l m coit cl Jim 
divutu U ]ti ims i > sin Oi .inuc it e if i i i n oi ] iv juI i idi ns no "t*. ion 
to tli < ci uime n j;o t i, m 1 that u ison sub indue ti m I u pniishilb b\ mi 
friver* > P Ip in i is i tithe U I i l no | pi mi til n t t 'cie i » t » v vtais 

lltcra^v s vl‘, »id u power ol snupu^iltl k lc t mi ei Ino titli of lv toi is 
hw ideas into icoionn svstun « il > ' ni o tu c< put nit it oi ion mi/ i i i 
bophv, thfi’kh bo 'ill Mi ki is <t a man in leu mi a vihsc I u i u mn* 

popular phi lew iphc I il »» wielc inn him t> i r wl < n orb cc i utils iis,i(iJii 

ctpU s f f li psf nt C ui/ nation 1 - > eiiim uni i 1 1 »7 nuL s \ i ( L bn md 

Kidd, William (Captain Kidd^ ( mini nil w tn mpii m me i l net u 

1701), jarate ol ^e» t f ibh Vetia \ * In reidm^ 1 » \ us or sum i 1 h with six 

1601 he v asawxrdi iJlilfion u e not il me nth n ri onnn nt it a ten ill v not 

Of &C\\ \Olk f ' C Ills iPVltiSiri ] f 1 1 \ el i*l t\e Uitl M( 

intr i*»t tl r 1 r Mi is put n cm Kidney Ut m, cf Hi \n 

mand of a h! ip in 1( will oi Uis j i/t Kidnev' Hib, u< two ct^uis, in uiciii 

the pirate i tint li I ste i the l ^e \ u L soimwl ill n i tin im Uu Pip, j lived 

reaclu d Mr lape e «ulbl7 lull t* )J bi the bui l u n im ol tie ahdrnuui! 

It w cs i< p>rtt i in 1 in, Ian 1 lit it K whs e i\d\ mu i i » mi "i l< e»f the b]nni to 

plundei ^ ti \dm - \e bscls ndltal i""»» wl i< 1 Muter ivt "id< i> mi d I luou^h 
dated Im " t will* tlie i l i e i s He \ u this e* r ie mu tut u n il nrte i ic and veins 

arrested ml having « n forinily cunueetth » j »■ 1 1 \ dh tl e ninhi tnd vcm 

charge il wjti the mur ler n. or c e f 1 eiew < ouitil n ii i it he ii te i t lot e od" fiotn 

and for proj wiu» toun i, ml . aid the t te Me I lnddi i A irosy >■* Pion 

hangca at 1 tuition Dock, 1 idon S n show i uni h onto in mi anos, a daik 

G. Brooks (< d j, 2 he Trial if f upturn e olome ti « oit \ i lkhte i imdvlla, and i 

Kidd, U30 nun P i ef i tumls wiin their apices 

Kidderminster, lumeipilbor aiPnrkt point uif n I > the pelvic < evitv I lieso 
tn. in the iu e t \\ oiccstci^lure itii.tcel pvi u id-» i forim d by fine tubules 
on the Stour p m \ ofiNoncst r 1 bo airangtd n puallci md tcnainatiiu; .it 
churrh of All ^ lj is is u tine cx in ih of the 1 u(>ices n m tali ontlees At the bane 
Early hug aichn mrc, wi h IJo >r ded of tail) pvm i l they subdivide and iadi- 
and Hoipendituli additions Killer’ ate coil, am ir tell u e in tho liUduJl i and 
min/»tcrhd8 long be pi the pun. rentu of t neb finally terminatism irapsulc. 'Jhcse 
the Bnf carpet traue, and 12 per cent of Malidkhfau i ipsulcs art* entepod bv the* 
tho Industry h> coi c r ntrati d time Wll- aitmul «apiiliucfl, whieh forhi bunchen, 
ton. Ax min 8 ter, I.iuHseht and cluniile glnmcruM ne *Mj filling Uu eupinileH The 
carpets are the chief varieties made, but blood havoc by a network of capillaries 
‘Kidderminster/ oi ingraip oitpets aie vvbith birround and cniold the tubidoSft 
no longer woven lex ally Cloth luu been Kero ani in othci puitjons the lining 
woven in the tn. sinre 123% at least, and of secret ivc k criH obtain from the blood 
the charter of incoiporation granted by the prod arts which It is the function of 
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the Tv to cxfiMt, and the urine thus 
loaned pussis out of the tubules into the 
meter itnd t lie me Into the ldaddii A 
noimal Than txodui some 50 o/ , or 21 
plutfc, pci day < ousistln of ui«a (about 
l pet tint) tirf< u<id, uuUs, phosphates, 
oxaliUs (hlotulrs et< , sodium chloride 
loans tlu iliuf salt and about 1 per tent 
of tho mine, thi olhei l v- s being i otas- 
slum, uih mm and mdriii slum 1 he mtu 
itscll iepi(s»n1 m irl\ all the nitrogen oJ 
tlio proteins mtiodutid Into tru both 
amt iho K mo thus looted upon as the 
i \cul«ti> on ins of nltiogcuoiib \\ iiu 



K 1 i 
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lJtMttle <. out, mt ll\ Hit st in i i> 

uivh t tlw 1 ids of ai > mail a oosiii »n * 

numlu r, tioih « oiu « ' « 4 u h < » i 
and gto\al 1 < t/i / / uh ; i nil (< 

UlbUUU ].ll < 111 P 1 Ml lilt],. 111 t ) ( ltd id 

fat w lik h sn oiiiids tb j* 1 * is i 
usuuiJv oj uni oit true l ut n i\ < t 
tioublo 1 >\ lout m* of thi v • **m. !■» t t 
hilum oi lx ins Uit mi ollu uh « a il 
oigaas lit i nn io\ tin adu tu t 
K. tiro tnbutii id* m m i an I s«u i i 
tin.* cue uiokjisfd i nil* hy Imintl m 
i blood in tho uruic) am) gin rat cut i 
twin, and «u ixttcimlv dtngnou 1 ut 
the 1 C are not prom to nrnliguam di » * 

1 tiding ami test are cssmtial, mun mil 
luutmcut hung ot Jit t It use and suir. <al 
robortrd to onlv tu \irj minor iumn l <u 
Bright’s diHtasf s*t Nvnmnis, Cm uh 
lonslstJng of mu at id, sometimes nl >\a 
latos, and < nationally of phosphates arc 
frequent Is found in tho pelvic « i\ity , 
comment lug os minute wains, thin be- 
come larger by aieietion and ghe use to 
renal coin, or such conditions as hv uro- 
nephrosis, when the passage of urine max 
be proven tod; pj onepbritis, the polvib 


becoming filled with pus, internal absoeas 
or permephiitlc abscess, oi e\en possibly 
i aueci 

Kidnoy Stones, rtniform masses of feirio 
oxide, usually ltd or brown, neither so 
hard noi eo dense as i nstalline luunatito, 
usually occur in association with clay, *4 
m tho S oi 1 nglaiid Tills deposit is the 
red otlue of minimise 

Kidney-vetch, or Lady's Fingers popu- 
lar uame of Anthylh •* i u Intuit ui, a h+eu 
nnnous plant which lion ashes In Pntain 
1 he fd mt is a lieib with glaurom leaves 
\ho i .pitulati uillorcfccen * Is ouiposcd 



1 ircu. 1 -*, t Uldci,D urethra 

ot u How t' mi rs the stvn ti i an unitec 
i x t hi i li 1 1 1 nts, and the it >iul median- 
m is uU that oi the L< l i s bud's foot 
t i foil 

Kutioi m Kr ron, Ik ok whnh ioi 
tm il\ i owed tl ’n ul I'aiiiii m they alley 
c l'i mho uui 1 . 1 ol Jerusalem m 

i. uU Mine 

Kidsgrovo, t n m M iftoi dsluro, England 
m \ oi Niiu *sf i unde i Lyme, it has 
(oil min* sand I itsi t u mures, and tngvgcs 
in silk p-fMtsMiir md the production of 
a uiiiinuini hollow n in Pop 15,000 
Kidston, George Pearson Glen '1*07- 
PHI), Bnt million mo, naval lit utenuxit* 
(.ommandii and an mu. Had an adieu 
turous life, twice dm mg the Fiist World 
War fio was ou yissela which were tot- 
ptdoed Made to gi st non stop flight In 
Atuuv, loyulng 1000 m from Cairo to 
M ilakal In / il 1931 he broke the 
1 liglaud to-t ape n cord, landing at Cape 
Town In days hailed in a plane clash 
In Natal 

Kidwelly, or Cydweli, bor. and seaport 
of Carmuithcnshire. Wales, on the (Jwen- 
draeth, near Carmarthen Boy. It has 
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tin-smelting and brick works, iron works, 
and coal-mines. Here aro the ruins of an 
eleventh -century cuatle. Pop. 32U0. 

KielT, see Kiev. 

Kiel, tn. of the Gor. prov. of Schleswig- 
Holstein. situated 27 m. S.E. by S. of 
Schleswig, ami, before tho two world wars, 
the chief naval port of Germany in tin* 
Baltic. Largely destroyed tn the Second 
World War. Bcforo ID 10 there were a 
royal palace. a uuiv. (founded In lfi(»5), 
with some 2100 matriculated students, St. 
Nicholas’s church, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, an«i a castle with a sculpt nn* gallery. 
The harbour lm-i an average depth of to 
ft. .aicn. thofll rn. t andabicadth varying 
from 1 iii. at the K. end to i V m. at the 
luouih. There were live docks. The forts 
were destroyed after the 1* irst World War, 
but before tho Second World War tho 
Gers. agdiu strongly tort Hit si the base, and 
there were strongly iortilied pens for sub- 
inariuci. Before the Second World Whir 
K. had a ttade in coal, timber, cereals, tNU, 
butter, and cheese, and ninnr.fi. oi iron 
goods, soap, machinery, tobacco, stmeh, 
ami fish curing : there were also oil works, 
breweries, ami printing works. The 
Kaiser-Wilhelm ( q.r .) or iv. Canal has Its 
E. entrance ut Wik, 1$ m. to the N. of K. 
Pop. (1939) 213,800. Truffle in the K. 
Canal before the war was (1938) ves-els, 
53,. >30 ; net tonnage 22,580,000. Pop. 
272,300. 

K. was frequently attacked from the 
air in the Second World War. One of tho 
earliest of the heavier raids was in Muivh 
1012. The Uneisen.au came under heavy 
air attack in its Hunting dock at K. in Feb. 
1042. ami was moved to Gdynia for exten- 
sive repairs. Them were frequent day- 
light raids on K. during Nov.-Dee. 1013, 
tho targets including nireralt factories. 
There were further attacks in 1012, 1013. 
and 1014. In July the allied ns-ault on 
communications involved inii"sive attacks 
on K. and Bremen and other great ports, 
tho attacks being integrated with both 
the offensive on the W. front and with the 
Kuswinn advance, lv. in that month and 
Aug. was repeatedly the target for attacks 
in which tiro bombs were used In a vfl«t 
and ever-increasing quant itv. K. was 
one of the objectives of the Twent > -llrst 
Army group of F.-M. Montgomery in tho 
closing stages of tho war alter tho Allies 
had reached the Elbe. Montgomery’s 
task was first to secure Hamburg, and 
then advance with tho utmost speed on 
the general urea of Kiel-I.ubcck and 
liberate Denmark, using, if necessary, an 
airborne assault to force tho K. Canal, and 
allied naval and air forces wore to assist 
in the operations. The Brit. Second Army 
encountered persistent opposition In Its 
attacks towards Bremen and Hamburg, 
but following the full of Bremen (April 26) 
the situation changed; Hamburg having 
surrendered on May 3, the Gers. were 
sealed off In Denmark, and, with the 
junction of the allied fronts, all resistance 
In N. Germany ceased. 

Ktelee, or Kleltsy: 1. Prov. of Poland, 
separated from Gafleia by the Vistula. 
Area 3897 «q. m. It has valuable deposits 
* of minerals, including coal. Iron, copper. 


lead, zinc, sulphur, etc. The inhab. are 
chiefly engaged In agriculture; and 
potatoes, vegetables, and grain are ex- 
ported. There are Hour mills, tanneries, 
ami potteries; and machinery, paper, 
gloss, leather goods, and metal objects are 
manufactured. Pop. 2.900.UU0. 2. Tho 

cap. of the above gov., 85 in. N.E. of 
Cracow. Its chief industries In 1939 wero 
man ufs. of rope, bricks, and dyes. Taken 
bv t he Hi rs. in the 1939 invasion of Poland. 
Captured hy Marshal Koiiiev m 1941. Pop. 
58,200. See Eastern Front ob Russo- 
Gisumax Campaign in Second Would 
W\!i. 

Kiopert, Johann Samuel Heinrich (1818- 
1899). Gor. ip ographer, />. in Berlin, and 
educated at the univ. there. I its first 
work, in conjunction with Karl Ritter, 
.Mas eon fldlas und den licllen lichen. Koio- 
nien (1810-40), estab. his reputation as a 
cartographer of and. lnM. Fjoiii 1845 to 
1 8 t 2 be acted us director of the geograpbi- 
ml Institute at Weiiiiui, and in I8.»< was 
appointed prof, oi geography at Berlin. 
Il» i ravelled in tl»e K. Mediterranean and 
the E. ilis works Include U islorivh- 
(teotjra pinscher .Ulus derulUn U'tlt (18iS) ; 
t lie famous Atlas untiquus (1854); Lehr- 
buch der id ten (lenyruphie ilsTT 78) ; and 
Lritfndi n dt ratten Ueoyraphie (1879 ; Eng. 
trails. 1881). See P. dc Cliikhacbey. 
Iteisen in KleAnasien und Jrm<nien t 1847- 
1803. His son Richard Kiopert (18 4 G— 
1915), educated at Jena Univ., was also a 
noted curt ographer, his chief individual 
work being his Special Map of Asia Minor. 
Fioni 187 4 for some years lie was occupied 
in com dieting Baron von Richtofen’s atlas 
of China per ItinnwEN, Ferdinand. 
Bvhon vov). He also prepared maps from 
the information given by Heinrich Barth, 
Mollcndnrff. amidol her Gor. (ravcllcrs. 
From 1875 to 1887 he was editor of the 
geographii.il magu/ine, (Hobos, 

Kierkegaard, SorenAabyf 1813-55), Dan. 
philosopher, b. ut Copenhagen, lie gradu- 
ated in is in at the univ. of his native til., 
and then travelled for two years in Ger- 
many. His first pub., Papers of a Still 
Linnq Mao (1838), on Hans Andersen, 
received little notice, but his Enten — Eller 
(El t her — Or), pub. iu 1843, made his repu- 
tation as .i great thinker. 11c also wrote 
Stadier pua Job* Is l‘ri (Stadia on Life’s 
Way) in 1815, and many other works. In 
those he examined the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity and discussed (esthe- 
tic Ideas for the ruleH of life. In later life 
lie vigorously attacked the practices of the 
Dan. National Church. K. is numbered 
among the Christian exist ontfallsts. but, 
unliko Gabriel Marcel (r/.v.) a does not 
aspire to a systematic unity of thought, 
lie tells us that from his earliest years he 
was initiated into a sombre and bitter 
version of Christianity and that, in view 
of the pastoral career be at first meant 
to embark on, be deeply examined the 
doctrine of tho Protestant religion. As a 
student of theology ho was hardly con- 
scientious, leading the easy life of a privi- 
leged person, intont on counteracting the 
wretched, conllned yoars of ids childhood 
and therefore frequenting the theatres and 
c&tes, drinking and Incurring debt and 
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realising at the end of it that ho 'wanted 
to shoot himself’ {The Journal ). Out lie 
loft thin 'way of perdition * on May 10, 
1838, a conversion which brought him 
moments of Jov as extreme as his moments 
of mental anguish, whoso excess tended to 
disturb his mental balance. It is not 
easy to deduce any system from his urollfic 
writings, even existentialism. God, he 
concludes, Ip above moral categories; and 
this he finds to be true of exceptional 
Individuals, for whom the general rules 
of morality are no longer valid. Thef-e 
opinions would seem to ally his thought 
to an essential thesis of the existentialism 
of Sartre, as also his opinion that sub- 
jeetivity is truth not only in tho sense tn 
which ‘ i do not kuovv truth except when 
it becomes life in me, but in a genuinely 
relativist sense.' In other words, ‘con- 
sciousness ci cates out of itself what is 
truo'— essentially part of the existent is list 
philosophy (sec raid Jumlquie, Kjustni- 
tuihstn, 1017). A collected cd. of Ins 
works was pub. in 1001. See V 1 . J. 
Uroeht, l)ir Kierkegaa idfors' hung int Ivtz- 
ten Jahrfilnft , 10.il : E. L. Allen. Kierke- 
gaard: his Life and Thought, 1035; YV. 
Louric, A Short Life, of K \< rkegmnd, 1013; 
T. lincoker, Kierkegaard tht ( 'rip vie, J04S 
(trans. bv C van O. lirugh); T. 11. 
Crnxnll, Kt'fki goar * studies, 1018; and 
D. Patrick, Parent and Kierkegaard, 
1048; also lives by U. Braudes, 1x77; ]{. 
IIo tiding, 1800; O. l\ Monrad. 1000; A. 
Gilg, 1 i)24S ; and F. A. Voigt, 102S; and ld- 
owu autobiographical sketch, Sumt/turk- 
tel for min Korfotlemurksom h ed U80O. 
Standpoint of my Literary Work). 

Kieselguhr (Diatomaceous Earth. Tri- 
polite, Guhr). Naturally 1 retiring deposit 
composed largely of the siliceous remains 
of small plants known ns diatoms, ton- 
ally rout mis 7O-b0 per cent of tflO?. to- 
gether with some organic matter, water, 
and oxides of metals like iron and alu- 
minium in small quantities. K. is a had 
conductor of heat, has a low density, and 
above all is capable of absorbing liquid 
such as nitroglycerin (see DYNWtm), 
petroleum, and acids. For the manuf of 
dynamite, k. is now replaced In the U.S.A. 
by sawdust. 

Kiev, or KiefT: 1. Formerly a gov. of 
S.W. Kii-ria, now a Region of the l krnin- 
ion with an area of 10.1570 p<j. m. 

The count rv to the \Y\ is in tho form of .1 
plateau, reaching to over 1000 tt., while 
in tho JO. lies the valley of tho Dnieper. 
Much of the land Is ‘black eurth,’ and is 
cultivated, the chief products of the soil 
being beetroot, wheat, oats, bnrlev, to- 
bacco, liax, vegetables, etc. The min- 
erals include labmdorites. Iron, lignite, 
granite, gubbro, marble, and gneiss. 
There were (1038) many large factories, t he 
chief being distilleries, machinery shops, 
tanneries, petroleum refineries, paper mills, 
brick works and tobacco factories. There 
are a large number of Jews And llom. 
Catholics, l’op. 1,000,000. 2. Russian 

city, third largest and most Important of 
tho country, cap. of the above region, and 
of the Ukraine, situated on the r. b. of tho 
Dnieper, 628 in. S.W. of Moscow. It is 
a beautiful tn. ( the old quarter being built 


on a range of bills overlooking the low 
country across tho riv. It Is advanta- 
geously situated, for an Is. in the Dnieper 
provides a crossing that centuries ago 
caused a number of routes from E. and 
YV. to converge on the city. A further 
advantage is that the wide flood plain due 
to the low E. bank and stretching 7 m. 
across Immediately N. and S. of the city, 
uurrowH to a mllo Just opposite K. When 
the railways wore built across the steppe 
in the nineteenth century, another is. 
Iri midstream Just below the citv, together 
with a break in the formidable YV. bauk 
did, created by a small local stream, tho 
Liner, offered the obvious opening west- 
wards for the main lino from i’oltava. 
’I'he K. railway crossing is a vital bottle- 
neck, for on the E. bank of the Dnieper 
the three lines from Poltava, Nezhin and 
Chernigov converge and then, after 
passing through tho Llbet valley, in which 
the city’s main and suburban stations are 
all situated, the Line forks again on 
leaching the open conntrj. K.’s natural 
beauty deceives to-day, for oven the ruins 
1< ft r»v tic Second World War seem to 
compose them Helves on the folds and 
t lifts above tho broad rlv., and the city’s 
pa* ks nnd avcnins of chestnut and poplar 
mitigate much of the devastation. K.’s 
join, an kited ur«l monuments, with the 
exception of the I'uspciiski church in the 
Lavra, have survived, but ono-thlrd of K. 
was rendered uninhabitable bv tho bom- 
bardments and 'scorched earth* tactics. 
The cut ire 4 cut re of the city was destroyed 
in 1 91 1-43 as ruthlessly as were parts of 
Warsaw. The city’s largest factory lost 
mne-tentlw of its building**. The cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia, the oldest in Russia, is 
renowned for its golden cupola. Tho 
church of St. Anorew the Apostle records 
tho traditional spot where* the apostle 
stood when ho prophesied the exist- 
ence and future prosperity of tills citv. 
The Kievo-Pet eherskaya monastery, said 
1o date from tho ninth century, was 
formerly vMtod by 2*0,000 pilgrims 
annuallv. Tho Fodol i.« the city’s in- 
dustrial quarter. Its unB monasteries, 
and other anct. buiblii./ have been 
mostly converted Into ^ ovict public 
buildings. There is an aim. fair held since 
1717. Although K. has expanded into a 
gnat, modern manufinturing city con- 
cerned mainly with light industries — food 
and < lotbing- it is still possible to identify 
the three original settlements from which 
it has grown. The first was the defensive 
Mte of the grand dukes on the top of the 
300-ft. cliff flanked by steep-sided ravines 
cut into the high ground by W. hank tribs. 
and protected on tho W. by the marshy 
valley of tho Llbet. Here was built tho 
ducal palace, and the settlement that grew 
up around it was wallod with granite 
boulders gathered further upstream. This 
has for long been known as tho Old Town. 
Underneath the cliff at this point a patch 
of low-lying ground offered a suitable site 
for the merchants’ quarter, for there was 
a disused channel here which made a good 
anchorage opposite tho confluence of the 
Desna with tho Dnieper — the Desna, a 
l.-b. trib. of the Dnieper, is an important 
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local highway, passing from K. to the N.E. Dnieper bend fco a temporary halt, and It. 
through a pleasant and fruitful country- scorns evident that the Gera. did not 
side. This second settlement is the Podol expect a serious Russian attack at this 
ofto-dav. The third settlement was of a stage, especially as their garrison In K. 
very different character and developed consisted of at least twelve infantry and 
somo miles downstream. Here, on tho two tank divisions. Vatutin launched his 
cliff top, a cave was occupied by a monk offensive on Mov. 4 and sent a stroug 
named St. Anthouy. Tho surrounding column down to tho W. of tho ettv to 
land was eventually conveyed to tho threaten it from the rear and to cut the 
Church bv the grand duke of 3\. and here railway leatliug to Korosten; while at the 
arose the great Lavra monastery, which, same tune he sent on armoured upcaihead 
as noted ubo\e. was annually visited by across the highway to Zhitomir so ns to 
250,000 tSk. Orthodox pilgrims (before block a malor escape route from K. Thip 
1014). The monastery it> ill rather threatened with encirclement the Gers. 
remote from the citv Itself, but lvter the at K. hastily withdrew to avoid the trap 
Great fortiflod the locality and settled a and tlie Russians entered tho < if j on 
great Russian pop. there. The name Nov. 0 (1013). Pop. 810,203 (1030). Ste 
Pet oh erst, by which this locality is known Mukolov, (Jtouraphte du gourerwment de 
moans ‘cave.* A f’hribtian otv under Kiev, 1883; Do linve. Kiet\ la jh irt des 
Vladimir tho Great (4.1>. 080 1015). K t dies rushes, 189fi; W. M. D. Uhn, The 
was the cap. of Russia from Q 0» to 121e. ( Artunt: a 104b; mid (*. Ver- 

K. has ucver, previously to 1011, played a nadskv , Kttran Ifussm . 1048. 
part as a fortra-a since the earliest days Kikuyu: 1. 1>M. of Iho i entral Prov , 
of Russian hist., when the spacious Kenya Odonv. (iip. N^eil. It contains 
Dnieper, with its towering \V. hank, the int. ol Keuva (q i\) Also tho name oi a 
opposed a strong barrier to the invading tn. on the Kenya Uganda railway, about 
nomad" from Asia. The Lithuanian 20 m. W. ol Naiiobi. m t he K. prov .. stand- 
conquest of K. was so easy that hardlv mg at an altitude ol 7000 ft. on the main 
any record of it remains. Lithuania N. road. There is a Pros by ten an mission 
later passed by a mariiasrc settlement to station. The sun windings me much culli- 
Poland. K. was restored to Russia m \ tiled, sweet potato! s, ni.ii/c, millet, beans, 
1607. ami wattle pr< doiniiMt mg There is a fine 

During tho First World War tho citv \ lew of Nairobi m the iar distance, 2o00 ft. 
was successively occupied by tiers., below. A mile away is the M bunco High 
Bolshevists, Royalists, and Poles After bthnnJ for natives erected in memory of 
that war, a number of handsome n<nv Africans who lost thf lr lives in 13. Africa in 
administrative buildings were < reefed, tho First World War. 2. Nome of an im- 
marking K. as the cap. of the l kralnian portanl Bantu people of K< nva. Tliev 
republic. In tho Ger. invasion oi the hu\o no centi aliped puli tieul organisation, 
Ukraine in 1941 the battle of K. was but tho elders of the clans e vendue some 
brought to an end, after some sex on weeks* authority over the members of their own 
fighting, about fcSept. 21 when the Russians group, while acknowledging no common 
evacuated the city. In 1913, however, allegiance to u singlahoad. As in nianA 
exactly two years iatcr, the Russians other Bantu ti ibes initiation ceremonies 
had begun to' recover the Ukraine and take place for admission to adult morn her 
their spearheads had soon driven beyond t»hip, male or ft male, of tho tribe, the men’s 
K. and Poltava. The Gers. were over- age-grade bemg used formerly as the 
whelmed on Sept. 15 when thov tried to basis of ndlitiu* organisation or of poli- 
make a stand at Nozhin and thus lost a tical authority, though to-day of impor 
key bastion protecting K. On Sept, tanco onl> for the latter purpose. Thov 
18 the Russians, by taking Piryatin, are an agric. people as well as pastoral, 
Lubnv, and Chernlkov, opened the way, cultivating mainly cash crops like ground* 
to the Dnieper between K. and Gomel, nuts, and Msoi, and also niaire for food 
Kremcnchug feli, and on Sept. 29, after a and wattle hark for hubs. Many work 
fierce three-day battle, Russian forceh were as tenant labourers or squatters for 
sweepiug down on tho Dnieper at K. European farmers In the highland area 
They then captured a fortified is. in tho in some of the Kcn\a r< servos of natives 
riv. immediately before the city, and next tho density nf pop. ami 1 ho progress made 
4ay their pressure on the bildw -head, in growing cash cinpa has produced 
which the Lcrs. still held on tho K. bank, marked eficcW on the traditional land 
carried them mto tho riv. suburbs of K. tenure sy-dun, notably bv tho intro- 
Itself. Tho Russians then massed their dnotion of tho unaccustomed practice of 
forces for a dnei t attack on the groat rity. selling holdings and pledging and mort- 
There was yrt, however, a long struggle gaging land to obtain rnltle and sheopfor 
before thorn. In Oft. the Russians broke the payment of bride prior, or rarns for 
the Dnieper lino and swept beyond K. sacrificial purposes, or cash to pay fine*' 
For weeks a most tense sitna lion continued or taxes. In ibis wav t bo small holding 
In the area round tho city after the Is becoming the unit of tenure in place of 
Russians had shifted their main eflorts the t nttiaka system (by which families 
from the Dnieper bend to K. itself. A acquired rights, by possession, lu land 
sudden and powerful blow was delivered oyer which control was not exercised by 
by Vatutin {q.v.) t commander of the First the elan authority, tho usufruct being 
Ukrainian Army, who timed his blow at divisible subject to the supervision ol 
the moment when stiffening Ger. icsis- tho mvrantah or warden of tho group of 
tance at Krfvoi Rog and Nikopol had families). Tho excessive growing pop. of 
brought the Russian advance within the goats, which are harmful to vegetation 
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and, in such arms as the rich K. reserve, 
of negligible economic value, is a problem 
which still awaits solution as also the 
problem of soil erosion through ill-advised 
husbandry and cat tic grazing. Magic and 
witchcraft still play a part in the social 
organisation of the K. Primary and 
secondary education are given in the gov. 
K. school, Central Prov. Housing bv tho 
K. shows a rising standard, especially in 
the Ktumhu dist., whore the traditional 
thatched bee-hive hut of mud and wattle 
is being widely replaced by improved 
structures of local material and sometimes 
of local stone. See W. S. and K. Rout- 
ledg". If ilh a Prehistoric People , 1910; 
<\ \V. Ilohley, J Uni to Beliefs and Mayic, 
1922: (i. St. j. Ordo Browne. The Vanish - 
im/ Tribes of Kenya , 192 1 (deals with the 
minor tribes of the K. dist.); IU port <>f the 
Kenya Land Commission. Cmd. 4550, 
1931; Lord Hailey, An A fra an Surrey, 
193h; and C. 1C. Meek, Lawl Law and 
Custom in tie Colonies, 1940. 

Kilauea, Mt., set under II wvaIjan 
bl/WliP. 

Kilbarchan, tn. in Renfrew shire, Seot- 
land, 51 rn. W. of Paisley. It has calico- 
printing and paper-making Industries, ami 
in noted for its 1 end -woven tartans. Pop. 
7500. 

Kilbirnie, or KHburnie, tn. In Ayrshire, 
Scot laud, 17 m. \\ .S.YV. of Glasgow. Jts 
chief industries are chemical, iron and steel 
works, cotton and linen mauuhs, and 
mining. Pop. 5200. 

Kilbowie, see <'LTI>rbank. 

Kilbride: 1. East, vil. and par. of 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, 0 rn. S. of Ulii c gow. 
It has coal-mines. Pop. .'>‘100. 2. West, 

vil. and par. of Ayrshire, Scotland, i m. 
N.N.W. of Ardrossan. Pop. 5000. 

Kilburn, suburb of London in the bor. 
of llampitend, 5 m. N.W. of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Pop. 101,000. 

Kilchumin, sie Port ArrjreVTP^ 

Kildare: 1. Co. in Kin?, situated in the 
prov. of Leinster. It Is bounded on the 
IC, by Dublin and Wicklow*. It i on tains 
an extensive plain, part of which forr is 
tho Allen llog. Us pi in. rivs. are the 
Boyne, Differ. Harrow, and Lessor Barrow. 
Tho dist. of Uurrugh in the centre of the 
co. Is most fertile and altovds excellent i 
pasturage. Potatoes, oats, and hith* | 
are very extensively cultivated. AumI 
054 sq. m. Pop. 01,500. 2. Chief city and , 
mrkt. tn. ol K.: po^<<*srs manv obiciis 
of historic interest, such u> tho anC . < iC'S 
smalt chapel, and round tower, pop i too. 

Kilia, or Kihnnova, tu. in tho Mold *\ ran 
B.S.R. Jt r KM) m. S.W. of Ode^i. on 
tho N. or Lilian momh of the Da nine. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Kilian, or Chilian, St. {ft. A.n. 7o0), 
Irish missionary bishop and apo tic of 
Franconia, who preaelicd to tho h»\itheu 
of Wurzburg, and was put to death by 
Duke Gozbert. Ills fe stival falls on July 
8. See J. O’ M anion, Lives of 1 rish Vaults, 
1875-1904 (vol. vii.). 

Kilid Bahr, fortress on tho W. shore of 
the Dardanelles, razed after the First 
World War. With Ohanak fort on the E. 
shore, it commanded the channel, and 
constituted the cardinal defences of the 


Dardanelles. Equipped with Ger. 14 -In. 
Krnpp guns, it proved au insuperable 
obstacle to the allied fleet, especially as 
the fort was supposed to have boon dis- 
mantled. See further under Daium- 

NKLLKH. 

KJlimane, see Quilxmxxf.. 

Kilima-NJaro, mt. mass in the N. of 
Tanganyika Ter., situated between Lake 
Victoiiu and the coast. The highest mt. 
in Africa, it culminates in two peaks. 
Kibo (19,321 ft.) and Mawenzi (16.892 
ft.), which arc both eralers of extinct 
voJcauoos. Tho crater of the former 
is 6500 ft. in diameter, and 050 ft. 
deep. The* mt. was first climbed In 1889 
by Dr. Meyer; tho asiont was first mado 
by Englishmen when Mason and Gillman 
climbed Kibo in 1921. Mrs. Lathom 
followed in 1925. Moshl, to the S.E., is 
the nearest settlement, and the first part 
of I he ascent from there Is easy, through 
bush and some cultivated land — coffee ia 
grown on the S.W. slopes. From C000 
to 10,000 ft. is tho forest belt. Romo 5 to 
7 m. wide; grasslands extend about 3000 
ft . ol o\< t hat . and tin n there art* glaciers 
and ciiow. descending, owing to warm 
irr-ciu rents, nine h lower on the S.W. than 
on I he N. Then is a native Irrigation 
tom on Mt. K. and although it Is 
primitive the distribution is regulated by 
Itc'g-ostnh. law and custom. The Ohaga 
trf.ie bavn important coffee plantations 
on .Mount K. in which the terracing 
w dnn, to counteract soil erosion, is 
practised. Tanganyika is remarkable for 
the Native Co-operative Union, which 
unites tho primary societies of the Cluiga 
liioe on Mt. K., supplies them with 
li-uiiirements for their coffee plantations, 
arnl markets their crops. In 1922 a K. 
Native Planters* Association was founded, 
but this association had to he reorganised 
in t9.ll and registered as the Native Co- 
i operative Pniou, which was more success- 
ful. There are also some European 
maize plantations on the slopes of Mt. K. 
Set Sir 11. Johnston, A h LxpediUon to 
Kill man joro, lS93;andC. Dm \ns, Kilima- 
njaro and its People, 192 4, 

Kilinyaga, see Kkxt v, Atotb\T. 

Kilkenny: 1. Co. In Leinster. Eire, is 
bounded N. by Ltix co., K. bv Carlow co. 
«'nnl We\ f ord co.; s. by W aterford co., and 
W. by Tipperary. Us chief rhs. are tho 
Miir, Harrow, au i Nore, wiiieh rise in the 
Sileve Bloom Mts.. and How into Water- 
ford Harbour. Anthracite coal is ob- 
tained from t no Ov-tlcoomer basin. The 
climate is agreeable and mild. Cattle 
trading is carried on, and potatoes and 
t urnips are largch cultivated. Area 796 
sq. m. Pop. 66,«x t. 2. The cap., on the 
U. Nore. is divided Into two dlsts., Eng. 
tu. and Irish tn. The cathedra] of St. 
Canico dates bin k to 1255, and is built 
partly in Early Eng. stvlo. Tho ruins of 
a Dominican and of a Franciscan mona- 
stery still exist, also the Protestant 
College of St. John, where Swift and 
Hishop Berkeley received part, of their 
education. Pop. 10 , 200 . See C. P. Mee- 
han, Confederation of Kilkenny, 1905. 

Killala, small tn. In co. Mayo, Eire, 
which dates back to the fifth century. 
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Kfllaloe, tii. in ro. Clare. Eire, on the including some of his own compositions. 
R. Shannon, 17 in. from Limerick. Jt was His works were collected nrul pub. in IGGt 
the can. of the kings of Munster. Pop. Sec A. Garbage, Thomas K illwrew.Caralur 
000. Dramatist, 1930. 

Killarney, mrkt, tn. and favourite Killigrew, Sir William (lOOT-O^). Eng 
resort for tourists. situated in the co pla\ wright, the eldest son of Sir Robert 
of Kerry, Eire The lakes of K are li K. lie was gentleman-usher to Charles 
m. from the tn , and are shut in b\ 1 , and had command of a troop which 
wood-crowned ints. The lower lake, guarded the king's person during the Ci\il 
called Lough Leone, is doited about with war. He pub. Thret /Vo vs, r it. Schndra 
wooded is., the ino^t important one being Pandora , Onnasdes and a.iiious 

named Ross Ts.; another Nlo eontalus the pamphlets concerned with the unsucicss- 
beantiful ruins of the ahbov founded l>v ful attempts to drain llie Lincolnshire 
fat. Finian the leper. Muckross Abbey, fens (1617 -Gl). 

which was built by the From iseat is about Killingly, tn. in Windham cn Con 
1440. divides the lower lake from the neetieut, U.^.A., MG in. from \i w 
middle or Tore lake The upper lake London. Pop. 0000 

<onnccts the middle and lower lakes Killingworth, tn. In NorthumbuUnd, 
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-by means of the Long Range, a channel G m. N.N L of Newcastle. Has coni 
n in. long. Places of especial beauty mines. Pop 12 000. 
and historic interest are the Macgilli- Killiz, Killis, or Kills, tn. of Syria on the 
cuddy Reeks, the Tore and lbirplo Mts., Turkish ftontar, .11 in from Aleppo, 
and the famous gap of Dunloe. The It Is noted for its olive groves, which 
Innisfalkn mins, Muckxnss ( 'as tie, and produce viry i me oil. Pop. 20,000. 
Agbado clmrcb are other notowortliy Killyleagh, stapoit on Strangford 
features. Pop. 5000. See M. Gorges. Loug/i, ro. Iiown, N. Ireland. There is 
Killarney , 1012, and J. C. Coleman, The an export of agric. produce, and the prln. 
Mountains of Killarney, l'HS industry is the manuf, of linen. K. 

Kilbecrankie, Pass of, in Perthshire, Castle is In the \ icinity. Pop. 1600. 
Scotland, In the valley of the Gnrrv, Kilmainham, W. suburb of Dublin, 
extends from K. station H m. to Garry Eire. It contains the co. Jail in which 
Bridge. On the plain at tb^ top of the Parnell, O’Hra n, and other political prls- 
pass viscount Dundee, defeated the troops oners w T cro held, and a military hospital, 
of William ITT., under Maekay. in 1GH1), Pop. 11,000 

and received his death wound. Kilmarnock, municipal burgh in Ayr- 

Killigrew, Thomas (1012*83), Eng. shire, Scotland, is situated on Kilmarnock 
dramatist, the &on of Sir Robert K., Water, a trib. of the Irvine, and lies 24 m. 
vicO’Chambcrlftin to Queen Hem let ta S.W. of Glasgow. The Burns Memorial, 
Marta, was page to Charles I. in 1033. a museum In Kay Park, contains sov. 
His play. The Parson's Wedding, was MSS. of the poet. K. te noted for Its 
popular before the Civil war, after the woollen manuf s. f and also for the manuf. 
•outbreak of which he resided abroad with of lace, carpets, boots and shoes, china and 
the Eng. court. At the Restoration ho earthenware. There aro important en- 
returnod and was appointed by Charles gineering and machlnerv works, and the 
TI. groom of the bedchamber. He built Hrlt. Railways have workshops here. Pop. 
a theatre whore Drury Lane Theatre now 41,000. 

stands, and there produced many plays, Kiloat, su Kilwa Ktsiwani. 
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Kilogram, metrlo measure of weight, 
equal to 1000 grammes op approximately 
2*2040 lb. 1000 ICh. equal 1 metric ton, 
or 2204*0 lb. See MhTiuo Systkai. 

Kilometre, see Mi/iiuo System. 

Kilowatt, measure of electrical power 
equal to 1000 watts. The unit of electric 
power is the watt, or 1 Joule (see Joule, 
J \meh Prescott) (107 ergs) per second. 
The relationship between the volt, the 
ampere, and the watt is as follows: 
volts x amperes « watts. A K.-hour is the 
amount of energy used in l hr., at the rate 
of 1 K.; it is the ordinary unit of electri- 
cal power companies. 

Kilpatrick, New or East, eee Beaks den. 

Kilpatrick, Old or West, tn. in Scot hind 
on the J{. Clyde, 104 in. N.W. of Glasgow. 
It i-i Mippomd to have been the bp. of rit. 
Patrick, and Is also interesting tor its Rom. 
lemafns (tho wall of Antoninus). 

Kilrusli, seapoi t on the estuary of the R. 
Mm n non, «>. Clare, Kilo. It is noted for 
its fisheries and flagstone quairles, and 
there is also considerable trade in grain 
and timber, as well as an export ot peat 
help, hay, and stone. There is a good 
harbour. I 'op. 8JU0. 

Kilsyth, tn. of Stirlingshire in Scot land, 

1 i m. distant from Glasgow. Coal mining 
and iron v ahs a<. the chief industries. 
\V m. Chalmers Hums inaugurated a r»»- 
niarkahlo religious re\ival here in 1889. 
Scene of a battle between Montroso ami 
lin < ’ovonauters in Aug. 1015 ; the former’ 1 
Metor v gained him temporary domination 
ot Scotland. Pop. 0000. 

Kilt, me Highland 1)KEss. 

Kilwa, or Kilwa Kivinje, to. of Tan- 
ganyika, lying near the Malaudu It. It 
ha^ an emergency landing-place lor aero- 
planes. The valley supplies the natural 
approach to tho highlands lying behind 
the port. Vessels must anchor 24 m oil 
shore. Cotton, irmi/c millet, and -im- 
siui aio groan in the vkimtv Ronds 
connect the port with Liwale ( 1 10 111 .) and 
Utete (07 rn. N.W of the Rnilji 11.) To 
the M urns a road to Hindi i^.r.) (200 in.) 
and to Mikindini (200 in.). Pop. 0000. 

Kilwa Kisiwani, is. and tn. of Tangau- 
yika; formerly known to tlie I'mtiuniC'C ' 
1 is Quiloa and to the Arabs as Kslout, it 
was a very important Arab trading 
station, with a lino harbour from which 
a well-defined track leads to Manila on 
Hake Nyasa. The old tn. was loundc d b\ 
Prince Shiraz, a Persian, in 987, and many 
nuns show tho importance of tin* s< tile- 
raent. 1 bn Hat uta, writing in 18*U, called 
it ‘the most nobly built city on catth.’ 
The Is. and til of Jv. K weic enptuu d by 
Portuguese m l/iOo and subsequently 
changed hands sev, times. The native 
pop. on the mainland is fairly demo in 
the coastal disls., cult iy at mg rice, mealies, 
sorghum, arcca, sugar, null tobacco. 

Kilwinning, municipal burgh of Ayr- 
shire in Scotland, situated on the 1 . b. of 
the Gnrnock, and about 25 m. b W. of 
Glasgow. The tn. derives its name irom 
St. VVinnln, who lived there In the eighth 
century. A famous abbey was raided to 
his memory by Hugh do MorviUe in 1140. 
Pop. 5500. 

Klmawenzi: see utidci Kiuma-Nja.ro. 


Kimberley, John Wodehouse, first Eari 
of (1820-1902), Eng. statesman was b. at 
Wymoudham, Norfolk. Adopting tho 
VVliig politics, he held office in Lord Palm- 
erston's first and second govs., and was 
Brit. minister at St. Petersburg, 1856, and 
under-secretary for India, 1804, becoming 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland the same year, 
and in consequence of the work of pacifi- 
cation which ho accompfisltcd while hold- 
ing that otlico was created carl ot K. In 
1868 lie was lord privy seal in Gladstone's 
first administration, and in 1870 succeeded 
Granville at t lie Colonial Office. It was 
during his tenure of this po.-t that tho 
grunt of complete self-government was 
given to the Boors, after tho defeat anil 
death oi Sir George Colley at Mujubu Hill, 
1881. In 1882 he was transferred to the 
India Office, and in 1891 was leader of tho 
Liberal party In the House ol Lord*. 

Kimberley: L. Can. and chief com- 
mercial centre for the Northern Cape. 
S. Africa, the most important diamond 
mining rent re of that country. The tn. 
(situated 1012 rt. above sea level) is built 
lound about tho mining camps, widen arc 
•-« at I ( red. K. is the clnol diamond centre 
ol the world ; the industry has been placed 
on a sound basis and at present (1919) 
three mines are In production. It is ulso 
the eentro of tin* largest 1 attlo-ranehmg 
area in the country. Diamonds were 
first discovered by diggers on the fame* 
of l>u Toit’s Pm and Bultiontein in 
1*70 (see also ILoemow N). Further dis- 
< ov cries of diamonds were made in 1871 
at do Beers and Coles hoi y Kopje. Ulti- 
mately the mines were plat oil under Brit, 
control, wucii tho whole diamond market 
In came vested in one company, the de 
Beers Consolidated Mines Limited. Tho 
diamond mmi-try was badly hit by tho 
Fust World War and even more by 
the slump that followed, the mines at ouo 
pr riod 1 eiug actually 1 losed down. Tho 
lv. (Diamond) Mine, us it was once named, 
has now n*r sixty years been empty of 
men, and all the muotdncn taken away; 
,* is kirn *. to-day as ‘the i g Hole,’ and 
lit s pist olT one of tho man* *- *ects. Alter- 
Wi.ros mmeis sank work in, underneath 
the hole to a depth of 8600 ft. Diamonds 
have been found in all sort 1 ol places in K. 

- in old mine dumps. P back yards, and 
(>ven in the street -1 ui limes; but the finest 
arts those which de Heel's aro able to show 
the visitor to the city, a collection worth 
Ll, 000,000. Bur the K. of to-day is not 
(lie K. of yesterday, for between the wars 
tho city exptrieiieed such fluctuations or 
fortune (hat many forsook diamonds for 
the gold oi the Hand. Other notable 
features of lv., besides diamonds, art tho 
tine, nark -like gardens of ALexandeisfon- 
tein; the MacGregor museum, whore there 
aro some fine it.o<lcls of famous diamonds; 
some memorial cairns and crosses recalling 
the Anglo- Boer war; the Hononrcd Dead 
memorial to thobe who fell in tho defence 
of K. dn.'vig the siege in tho g. African 
war; ana .ne Duggan-Ooniu-Bantu gal- 
lery, housing a collection of photographs 
of all the native tribes of S. Afrh a. 

K. holds an Important position owing to 
its situation. Railway communication has 
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long been opened up with K between C ape 1 Kimpolung, or Campo Lung, tn of 
Town and Johannesburg, tbo tn Is the Hukovtnn Kunuma, on the Woldaxa 
point of deport un tor traiellers nuking 1 sltuitul about Vi m b V\ ot Cr mow it z 
their wa\ into the interior Ih'clunUo Kmautl) It is a buiJth resort lop 
is salubi ions mid thr soil 1 * fcrtll tbo In, 7o0h 

being piovidt 1 wit i a good vatci supply Km, Next of, or 'neirest of eons in 
from tin K \ oil l bo milling of bast gunutx m the "amt d igue of rr I itionshit 
metals and mi iu tN in the men is 1c aie tbost among whom is distribute d the 
coming an mu etsingh mi urn bint firtm personal pi »pettx of a prison wlio dn 
m tbc economr Htrurtiirt ot b \fiitn wliollv 01 i irliilJj mtrstato as to that 
Manganese nou oir ‘ iue asbestos g^ p pr#>peit\ As \ general rule t ho light to 
Bum ami silt art some of the immnh take out administration to the prison il 
being proeiured on an incTOisiiig snk otter ts of at* intestate follows tbo bene 
The con^trur tion of h 0 \ laige liiiguhon tleiii right to the piopun into the 
Sihcmts m the region in recent \t rrs h ur> \dimmsli Uiou r 1 I htates Act 1‘JJS, the 
made this one of tlit thief food prod rut mi eh volution of ital [ omit v 1 is bun a i 
aioasmtti country Jjftrgc quunuhes of nilitul tj tbit if p ion lit \ (*oi tt< 
beof muttoT wheit maize, ground md* oidci in win h the icoicm ntat \« s tin 
hutter cboe.se friut ami xcgtlibl s nu a ura r ol ccj wo r l iisrv i \ 
produced bush md lus flic e vt Iu*m ri 1 1 < 1 t n lr „ 

Ibe rity council bis cinbarl r l on an out h tiers m almmisti iti n to bis vuft s 
extensile town planning m be mr I e ost He an l if lie dies with mt dr mg so th 
older pirtfe ot the cit> re 1 r mg it iwiic s ue H o' km mu ti t r it uluimi* 
modelled and construe lion bis com (ration, hut thci will boll Mo bene ho ti 
mrnetd on the nrw <i\ic eent»r whi li | uiluest in tho proput » ior tbc husband s 
Inr bides a new technical rolrg, ait | tinnil upr smt rhus \\ line none r f 
gallery , new law coirts and gox others the km n nl take out aril mil (ration i 
and a new c it v holl Provision bis i ten 1 cu ditor is oitillel to do so \ gnt 
made foi facilities foi Fcumdarj imlustiv whether i i a dtcei r r will to the ‘ne\t r i 
Estab Industrie s include te \tilo r lot rung kin whe t hr r simp/ t thr r r \ i tiKfuum 
and furmtmc factories joint n and rn to the statutes ot I) i tn ntion oi to m 
gineeriug works, cheese mum il w ito trstaev rbus not in lu 1 i \ do oi bus 
yeast, cement and bommt.il tar toi cs hmd lie pin ue i i c xt ol km ml 

The tn nnelciwent a siege duimir tilt ic\t of kin ate ireimu to Mu lut ites a 

Uoer war pwi 1901) which wa relieved firqueuth used in git ts under rlceds an 1 
by Gon bir John i reach lop (whites) wills air to 1 r di^rn^. u h r 1 hr fount 
19,000 Sect* t Williams IheJhutmnd l Mru 1 eontnud to *ho Idu U n an in/ 
Ift nes of South Afrt a \ lr Miliums e t tbc w it i but the 1 ittu me nirh s thnst 
Somt Dt earns come I me (t t tit 1 he who n r t ti ul m vl oi ki i repr 

Grand Old Days of the Jhammd l tells sent rlr if i m \l r f k St on tins 

A. Chivers St tt of de /iters > Gold Gioiexc s l ti t il Jhojittj *-ce also 
field in tht lv dist , Au&ir-tlii j K) in l\ii si vr i 

8 L of Dubj Kincardine, or Puisetanpcrc tn oflhutc 

Kimbri, set Ci'irni co , Ontino ( anarl i situ dr 1 on Lak< 

Kimohi, Oavid (c 1100 12 >), Tcwisli Huron It 1m no i foun lies aid B,Ut 

comment itor b at N'ic’uoniie m lianet, works l > * -S 40t> 
where he spent his lift His gieat w nk K incar Jmoihire, or T^e Mearns, mail 

wastlaSe/rr Mi klnl whi li consists oi two time co m tbo 1 of v m< Maud lung br 
parts, the Mtklol, or grammar, an i Uio tween iiu Idc in th \ a t tbc \ i sk in 

Refer ffashorushim oi lexicon He ilso the b with it ur a of M si m I hr 

wiote eonmeutarh s on portions of tie surface li in i t un >ii thr i h -st » 
Scriptures of winch bis rrnmrntir on bung Mt Hn k > i t il m Mu \ 

tho prophets is tbc best tbrugh tbit in the co -1 h do lu \ r It v r in I>» < 

the Psilni® is intc re tin’' J' it his iimr auriinti n j th H> e th Mr nns 
restsupr » isgrim rjtndhxiion whl h wbicn u j dinm inn ^ i iMmm/i 
inivo bcuitbr basis m ill sub r picut Ue l i be mom l i ^n l i*. tcrupieu h\ 
grammars uni irxuona Set J 1 mkei- >.toitir hi > i ut t r v ill \ of tho I > r 

ktcin rite < mmentury e/ Dm d Rxutclt the II we the Me mu md tho c* 

on fbaiah 1 » coist win b i>» the m* st f iti o put hi* 

Kimmendge Clav, Iti ge olr „ M hwed drvot«dtr t ^-jwlbr uops p mr ipaliv 

series of thr l )»]*ei Oohtew Lit un r r ont r x i i rl > turnips anti potatoes 
part of the for u ition consists of dark I lu# ( itth #< mi w is also « uriifd r n anti 

bituminous slides, and tho lower paif of log, tspr u>\ salmon tlsldng i> active Iv 

clays and shahs in which cilr ireom < on prosecute u [licit Is, too. sonic shipping 
crettons arc fimi 1 Tho clav takes its at Monel ir n l»op d(»0 
name from tbo xil of Kimmcridgo in Dor Kinohau, tn of Mant liutta on the f ul 
sstshire; it is to be seen continued from way from Mukden to Helping, near th» 
the Dorset coast into Wiltshire , and ti e nr o gulf of Liaotui g. It is a transport < entre 
along the Jnras# o outcrop into A ork rhirc Pop 81 ,000 

The economic products of the formation Kindergarten comes fmititlm Ger \ ord 
Include the Kunme ndge cool, realh a meaning childrens garden and w ts the 
highly bituminous shale, aluin, and cUy nanm chosen t»v Frlerlrir h Hroobel lor ills 
for the making of brie ks, tiles, etc FosmIJs chlldiens school, where ho exolved tho 
are abundant in both scries of the forma- host methods, in his opinion for the edi- 
tion, including remains of dinosaurs, pic- lound development of children, whom he 
slosaurs, and ichth> osaurs thought of as being like > oung plants need* 
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Ing constant loving care and attention to 
help them to grow ln«puf>rl by the hit a Is 
of I’ostaloz/i and building on bin own e x- 
pencnco, b roebei e. la bo rule d a sj btem of 
organised occupations by means of ‘gifts' 
calculated to satisfy the child’s in bom 
love of play and fellowship and at tho 
same time to exe n iso and develop its sen- 
sibilities and healthy activities and to 
teach it all um onsciously someth mg of its 
duties towards t»od Ratine, and Man 
Fioebcl’s ‘gifts* as they ate tailed — 
which were u>cd m this system of tdu< i- 
tiou, hive long fillen i ito disuse m tins 
couiiti j is also h i\e most of the oce upa- 
tious which ac con i pained them, but the 
uiui< lining pm ciples or Froebel'b oduea- 
tiorn.1 pJulosophv are 'still tho ba jo 
piuu iphs uj the piogiosvivc hs of to dav 
Idho tho unt (jrh . luocbcl was fully 
alive to the \alt e of invthm m spec ell find 
iuin< 1 taming in spiith and music to 
get her with mo T e im nt totms m mipoitaut 
pait ot any child s < dm ution in a K to 
da;}, when i < ini i i it guide cl h i growing 
peison to bt i< spit ted and studied and 
where se Lf-ae.ti\ lty is the key not< ot its 
edue it ion 1 c lining ns tar w 1 evsMblo is 
attalnen through doing whole he trie dlv 
the play and w 1 Muvt is uppropn M< to 
the ig< of ue eiiiid. ilns includes tiie 
aeqiu-ition of techniques and is'-entiU 
skills whm the time is npc tor tin in a id 
after < mil ill jucmoiis pi< paiation through 
a number «f vaiyug e\pt nonces uud 
different un dm 1 ne aim of 1 1 e disc iplicu 
Imposed is the attainment of s< If dis» ipi in 
r l ho ae qulHition of 1 nis h nee ohs.m uv siw 
and the i luld roquuts not onl\ smi 
pathetic help loi i*-s growth, but the 1 lit 
oniuonrm ut win re it cm experience < 
spouMbilit v suitable to its staged ot di 
vclopmi ru w in n it 1< Mil- to us oguiso i it 
valuo eif soi al sor\m, and where t > 
open at nt i jet vim the home and s« 1 o *1 h 
of the lust n,>oi banco 1 hm Pol e ill 
tccognisc i tjiO lespeniHibilitie s of flu 
teaciior who rtcmpbd to (.airy out hi 
idoa-< and loi t hi puno-t fidvoe ited tue 
eaielui training ol Mie-e teae he rs ot e Ini 1 
rui One Mieet i -u't ot tins i- ie 
today jo b | on try training code os 
cud in Un U it ue - tii title i c V I In 
train r -» diplom i un I b mdwoik eliplr » i * 
uw aided In the \ btu ml 1 loe lu J Horn i 
turn. 1 ho 'hru r> ol l eiiualion in 
uibCH this cei the ue die i thoti « liei » n. 
been ti lined a 1 era oi tut leeognis 1 I 
legos V list of ill 'h lioelel irt i i r 
<oIle»gtb < m be >bt uru 1 tiom the N itn n d 
If roe he I XouinUdnm 2 M me be-ter ‘-ei i re 
London, \V l 1 he pnmiplts ot 1 1 l 1 
met with no very wholehearted np print 
lion m Ins count r> but ueriuenv den uot 
btand alone in i ejecting her own piopui t 
Ks. tlouiudi beat m Aimuica lho 
National h. \sseu ration was founded in 
190U In New Yoite hi order to bring t hi ad- 
vantages of Ii. education to all the nation s 
children, and In twenty jears* time it had 
seeured the estab. ot nearly 1400 Ks &ie 
also Child Study , MSducamon , Ffto* bp*! , 

FKl BID RICH WlUIttLM AUGUST, M\t- 
MILLANy HaCIIAL; M.ONT6.SSOKI, MaRIA, 

Nurskry schools. 

Kinder Soout, mfc* in Derbyshire. bug- 


iand, and tho highest point in the Peak 
dist. Altitude 20b^ ft. 

Kinderscout Grit, geology, a variety ot 
the millstone grit overlying the carboni- 
ferous limestone It takes its name from 
Kinder i-eout (// e ), a summit of tho Peak 
di8t rho loimrtion consists of shales, 
grits and sandstone s, and is coarser and 
harde r than the millstone grits in general. 
Though not y elding sneh good building 
stone as the other sandstone's of Derby- 
shire, it h quarried for such purpose as 
ronndation>», e to , where its di -tad vantages 
us regards dressing m ed not be apparent. 

Kinematics, Inarch ol the science of 
men hanie s m w hich tho phenomena of 
motion art considered without reference 
to any force or mass i£ is usually 
fie at » (1 os u study prchmimrv to that of 
dummies, and involves onh the con- 
e t ptious of spie e and time. By making a 
lew simple' «,hSimiptions it Is possible to 
(onnulale certain relation hips which can 
iftn wards be examined in the light of 
d\ i in leal I nowlc dge 

lii itfmtj of a point is defined as the 
rate* of el n„o ol it" displ » cement Tho 
veloe tv m bald to te uniform if l he point 
t inverses eq lal d'«tiTie*» (in tlio tvime 
direc t on) hi e juul mlerv il- of time, how 
cvci biuail Lliost int rvali may be Ii 
ntich a i ase the vdoeiiy ot the liomt l- 

gi ven by Lhe equat-um i ~~ wIicd 0 is the 

distance tiavc»-ca 111 the time L In the 
ciw*e »t no 1 umlomi veloe ity w dcfino tho 
v-iocitj at a jjqih* tho aver ige vtlocit> 
ova u veij rbutt distance euelo"ing the 

poiiie, u t - *!. Voiocit> is a vecror 

U' 

| quantity it i* ha- alierdon a> well a&r 
l m<iguitudo s pud, a -cnlai quuntit v 
I define a by irtigiurudo alor c \ecelcru- 
I lion is the. i m oi ehange of m ick uy if a 
. boelv has an iMti it vc'lot try 01 j li uor sec 
I 11 d that velocity 1- tiena-id bv 2 *t. per 
Isi \ti\ coni if s \iJoe ry it the cud 
»l -u«(<s-im stcomt- vuu » 7 l 11, U 

tt mr *.1 1 bo final v nitv at the 

n I of mj\ police inuy be me u-t d by the 
mu mu 1 t tt where V - rntiai vclo- 
nv n -tv \ T pi s< c / « t 1 etlcmtioii ji 
it per < — tbu i the mini ber 

ol veloe ily units 1 hied m pir sec. — ^aml 
' nui ibtr of sc j ends I f t ivcrogo velo 
u » tui mg Mi * "aid, it the. acceleration 
I e uuiit mi qiii 1 e taken us the velocity 

0 Ui^ uiddle >i 1 pt*nod that is, it 
will bo the mean ot the initial and final 

1 e lot ities. A vora t 0 velocity therefore — 

V y. tliat la Vi-v+ft)- S, or, Vi-tfl 

Now, the length ti versed by a body niov 
ing with uniform Iv accelerated veloe Uy 
would lie the smut eoa ii it moved um 
fmmlv with the av rage velocity through- 
out the period, ihereioro, we have, »u 
this case, 6-(V + i/l)x| or 0— 
Lllnuhatuv t between the equations 
t - V +// aijit V/ we get a third 
equation, r 4 — 2/4 «» V*. Wo now have 
certain relatiomihiiis of bpac< and line 
expressed concisely by formula;, wldch 
may be rocapltulatcd thus, for uniform 
velocity 8 —rf J for umformly accelerated 
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velocity, 0 «v-f ft, s -~Yt h Ift*, — and reaction are equal and opposite, i.e. 
V*4 2/s. The acceleration of a frt'cly If a body A everts a force on a body H, then 
falling body is an example of uniformly li simultaneously exerts an equal and 
accelerated motion, / bcinfr 32*2 ft. per opposite force on A. A force may not 
sec. per sec. In the case of non-nntfornily cause actual motion, but in any case it 
accelerated motion, the acceleration at a tends to do so. If the point of applica- 

tion of the force moves in the direction In 
point is defined as r., where So is the In- which the force acts, t lie forco is Haiti to 
61 do work . Work is meusmed by the 

crease in velocity in a short interval St, in distance through which tlic point of 
the vicinity of the point in question. As application moves in the direction in 
in tho case of velocity, acceleration is a which tlio iorce acta, multiplied by the 
vector quantify ; it is complete^ specified measure of tho force. The unit of work 
oulj wiumi its direction mid magnitude ure is that amount of work done 1>.\ a forco of 
known. one poundal hy moving Its point of appll- 

K. also deals with the direction in wliicu cat ion one loot; it is called a foot -poundal. 
motion takes place, and the determination A body luav have the cap«u ity of doing 
of the resultant of scv. velocitiei povJt^scd work hy virtue of tho momentum it 
by a particle All motion, ot course, is possesses,, or tlnough its position or con- 
relutivo; and It ma> 1 e tlio purpose of a figuration; it is then said to pnsscHRCYierx/v, 
problt in to determine the mot Ion ot a body Energy possessed by virtue of motion is 
with reference to a certain body or sur- called kinetic entry}/; that pos^es&ed by 
face, as, for instance, the surface of the virtue of the position of a body, as in a 
earth. weight supported above the giouiid. or 

Kinematograph see Cinijm v iooraiui. through the position of its |»artH, as In a 
Kineshma (Kmochma), tn. in the Ivan- rolled watch spring, is called potential 
ovo Region in the K.S.F.S.H., on the r. b. energy. The work done in bringing a 
of the Volga, 53 ni. S.K. of Kostroma, moving particle to rest cau be shown to be 
It is a trade centre for the salt, sugar, and JmH; this is therefore defined oh tho 
giain trades, and is connected by rail kinetic energy of a particle of mass m, 
with Ivanovo. Pop. 7 r >,300. moving with a velocity r. If a body 

Kinetics, branch of the sclenco of whoso weight Is W is raised through a 
mechanics which treats of the action of vertical height /t. the work done against 
forces In producing or changing tho the mutual attract ion ot the curt b and the 
motion of a body. If tho body remains body is W h. Tills is 1 he measure of 
In a position of rest or equilibrium, the the increase of tho potential energy of 
consideration of the conditions fy a part the body in Itw new' position, 
of statics, or tho science ot equilibrium of Kinetio Theory, in chcm. and physics, 
forces. ThlH div. of the studv of forces assumes that the molecules or ultimate 
into two partH according as tliev produce physical particles of a gas are in constant 
motion or equilibrium is an arbitrary one, and rapid motion, and that they behave 
The laws of statics are merely spec ini casts as pcrler tly eioaUc objects. On thJs 
of the laws of dynamics in which the theory, the laws that describe the bo- 
aeceleration and the velocity of the body haviour of gases under variations of temp, 
are zero. It Is convenient, however, to and pressure, etc., find a satisfactory 
treat of certain parttfulur deductions trom theoretical explanation. The K. T. in its 
Newton’s laws of motion under the head- present form is duo to many Hclentlsts, 
ingofK. notably Joule, Clausius, and Clerk- 

Kinematici (q.v.) treated of motion Maxwell (about tbe middle of tho nlne- 
without regard either to tho body moving teenth century), 
or to the cause of change of motion. !v. Kinetoscope, see Cinkm \tookaph. 
introduces the considerations of mass and King, Charles (1087 17 48), Eng. coin- 
force. Newdon’s first law, which mav bo poser of rhimlt music, b. at Bury St. 
concisely stated os that change of motion Edmunds, was for the most of his life 
is caused by forces acting upon the body, connected with tbe choir of St. Paul's, 
gives us, therefore, a definition of force. His music is of no remarkable interest. 
The law may be otherwise stated os ‘a but bis services in F and C, and a few of 
material body possesses inertia.' The his anthems, arc still occasionally per- 
second law Htates that tho change of formed. 

motion Is proportional to tho impressed King, Edward (1829-1910), Bishop of 
force and takes place in tlio direction Lincoln, educated at a private school, 
of that force. By motion Is meant mo- whence ho parsed to Oriel < ’ollegc, Oxford, 
mentum, which is measured by t he pro- He was ord.uncd deacon in 18ft 1, priest In 
duct of the boily's mass and its velocity. 1855, and in 1803 became principal of 
Force is measured, therefore, by connldcra- Ouddesdon Theological College, where ho 
tlon of the mass of tho body ami the exercised an enormous influence over the 
acceleration or change of velocity induced ordlimnds studying under him. In 1873 
by the force. This gives us the furuia- he became prof, of pastoral theology at 
mental relationship of K.., which may he Oxford, and in 1885 passed to the blshop- 
concisely stated thus: P —»«/; that Is, ric of Lincoln. Hero he speedily became 
force - mass * acceleration. The unit of as great a forco as he had been elsewhere, 
force is called the poundal, and is (let) and ana his work continued tranquilly, except 
as that force which, acting on a mass of for the stir caused by a fruitless attempt 
1 lb. for one second, gives it an additional by the Church Association to secure his 
velocity of 1 ft. per second. Newton's condemnation for the use of certain 
third law of motion states that action ceremonials. See B. W. Randolph and 
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J. W. Townroe, The Mind and Work of 
Bishop Kwg, 1918. 

King, Henry (1591-1669), bishop of 
Chichester, and poet, educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford. 
In the year that he was made bishop of 
Chichester (1812) he was taken prisoner 
by the pari, army, hut was later released, 
lie was a personal friend of Charles 1. 
Ho pub. a metrical trails, of the Psalter 
(1651) and some poetry. In one of his 
poems ho makes a lolcience to Eihon 
Baa dike as tho work of the king. Ho was 
restored to his he notice at the Restoration, 
and ho d. at Chichester, lie was one of 
tho executors ot John Donne. 

King, Peter, first Baton (1669-1734), 
Eng. lawyer and Whig politic lan, a relative 
of J. Locke (q.v.). He became recorder of 
London, ami was knighted (1703), Baron 
King of Ockham, and Lord Chancellor 
(1725-83). lie wroio two theological 
works. An Enquiry into the Constitution 
of the Prim itire Church (1691), and History I 
of the Apostles' Ciecd with Observations 
(1702). See J C. Campbell, S (In turns s 
from Speeches of Lord hum, 1842; VV. N. , 
Wclsby, Lives of Eminent English Judges, i 
1846; and E. Foss, '1 he Judges of England , I 


1848-64. 

King, Sir Hicha^d J730-1806), Eng. 
admiral, b. at Gosport, lie entered the 
naw in 1738, and hating served m the 
Mediterranean and E. Imiies, was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant in 1746. In 1756 
he was In command ol the landing party 
at tho rapture of <’al< utta and Hugh, and 
distinguished hiniHclf in 1782 in tho action 
off bad ran, alter which he was knighted 
In 1737 he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral. in 1792 was neat t d a baronet and 
appointed governor and commander-in- 
chief at Newfoundland, and m 1793 was 
made admiral. 

King, William (1663-1712), learned 
Eng. satirical and miscellaneous writer 
and poet, supporter of the Tory and 
High Church party. From 1701 to 1708 
he held vanous offices in Ireland. 11 h 
works include Anmtadreisions upon t/u 
Pretendeti Auouni of Denmark (D>94, in 
answer to K. Molesw orth’s pamphlet), 
Dialogues of the Dead , Delating to tht 
Present Controversy court rn mg the Epistle s 
of Phalaris (1699, satirising Bcntlcv): 
A Journey to London in the Yeai 109S 
(1699); The Transactwneer , with some of 
his Philosophical Fancies, in Two Dm 
logues (1700, a satire on the lloyul boc 
loty); and Vind nation of Dr. Sue /men ll 
(1711). See J Browu (editor), Demon i" of 
the Late Learnt d and Ingenious Dottoi 
William King, 1732; J. Nichols (editor), 
The Original Works of William King , 1776. 
and 3. Johnson. Lives of the Potts, 17 Si 

King, William Lyon Mackenzie (b. 1374;, 
Canadian Liberal statesman, 6. at Bcrilu 

i now Kitchener), Ontario, eldest son of 
Tohn K., Q C., and grandson ot Wui 
Lyon Mackenzie, the famous political re- 
former and rebel. Graduated at uuiv of 
Toronto 1895, fellow in political economy, 
Chicago Unlv., 1896-97; Harvard, 1897- 
1900. Became deputy minister ot labour 
for Canada and editor of Labour Gazette, 
1900 ; chairman of sev. royal commissions 


on labour and immigration problems. Re- 
presented Canada in negotiations with 
Great Britain regarding immigration. 1906 
and 1908. in latter year entered Dominion 
Purl lament as member for N Waterloo, 
Ontario. Beaten in Liberal overthrow of 
1911, did not re-entor Parliament for eight 
years. Elected tor Prince, Prince Ed- 
ward is. 1919; in Aug. of that year, 
chosen to succeed Laurlcr as Liberal 
leader. In 1921, when he was oleetod for 
New York, Ontailo, he became Premier in 
succession to A. Meighcn In 1925 general 
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WILLIAM LYON MACKLN/1E KJLNO 

eie< f ion he lost his seat. V\ hon he re- 
t ui nod to Parliament us member for 
Prince Albeit b.iskatchcwan. his advice 
io l ho govoinoi-gcneial to dissolve was 
rejected, and he it signed. Mr. Meighen 
tendered the same adviee, which was then 
accepted — and the Liberals won the elec- 
tion, 1926 R. remained Premier four 
\eurs longer. lie attended the Imperial 
( oideiem os of 1923 and 1926, represented 
Panada at signmg ot i enunciation of wai 
(P ans, 1928), and also as member of 
Council aud vice- president of Assembly oi 
League of Nations 1928. In July 1930 
the elections went against him. and tie 
was succeeded b> R. B. Bennett. In 
1935 bis party won the most sweeping 
victory in the ulHt. of Canadian politics — 
winning 174 scats out of 250. He thus 
betaine Prime Munster for the third time 
in his cart* r. In the same year be con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with the 
I’.S.A. lie atteuded the coronation of 
King George VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
1937. When Britain declared war on 
Germany in 1939, K. s by postponing 
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Canada’s declaration for a week, in effect 
affirmed Canada’s complete independence 
in foreign affairs. Whon his Conservative 
opponent criticised Canada’s war effort 
os inadequate, he sought re-election and 
gained it decisively — the real issue being 
conscription, which he consistently op- 
posed. In Aug., 15)40, ho negotiated with 
President Roosevelt the setting up of a 
permanent Joint Defence Committee for 
the defence of the VV. hemi&phero. Be- 
tween Dec. 2i), 15)21 and Nov. 15, 1918, 
he was in office for OM*r twenty years and 
no contemporary statesman has held office 
for so long a time. The period which 
included ni* administrations raised 
Canada to its modern position in world 
affairs; and in the Inter-world-war period 
the changes which occurred profoundly 
altered the country’s imperial and Inter- 
national relationships. IC. played an 
important part in bringing about these 
changes, in fulfilment of a dual policy 
founded on national autonomy and im- 
perial and international co-operation. He 
brought to fruition Canadian ideals that 
had been gradually maturing since con- 
federation was estab., and had been 
fostered in their time by other Canadian 
Premiers, notably by the Liberal Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Conservative Sir 
Robert Borden. K. never favoured pro- 
posals for executive centralisation of the 
Empire countries, behoving that such an 
arrangement would not make for unity 
among them. Whon the statute of 
Westminster (q.v.) was promulgated it was 
seen that the theories he preferred and 
enunciated at the Imperial Conference of 
1926 had been given practical expression. 
From the first tiiuo he entered public 
affairs K. realised the need for Canada 
being united within herself, co-operative 
within the Commonwealth, and influential 
within the wirier family of nations. All 
threo purposes have beet^ largely fulfilled 
since he first her amo Premier, and largely 
through his efforts. Ills belief that the 
Fr. and Eng. peoples in Canada can make 
a great contribution both to Canadian 
life and to world affairs has greatly 
influenced his policies as Premier; but 
how far he had succeeded in achieving 
national unity win only fully realised 
when the Second World W T ar broke out in 
1939. He bt ought a united Canada into 
the war, and it may bo doubted if any 
other Canadian political leadc r could have 
done so. The Canadian achievements In 
the war under K.’h leadership were 
impressive; while more food wu* produced 
than ever bHon\ the output of munitions 
and supplies increased also until it was 
the fourth hugest among the Allies; 
Canadian economic and defence plans 
were integral t d with those of the U.S.A., 
to the benefit of the allied rause; for the 
first time a complete Canadian Army 
served oversea, taking part with the 
Canadian Navy and Air Force in impor- 
tant engagements; at homo the country’s 
economy was revolutionised under a policy 
that correlated taxation, loans, restrictions 
on wages, and pri< o-controte, and enabled 
the gov. to meet the huge war costs 
without more than a moderate rise In the 


cost of living. K. has dovotod bis whole 
life to the study of public) affairs. During 
and after his student days he was drawn 
to the study of political economy, es- 
pecially in the sphere of labour relations. 
These studies led him to become editor of 
the Gov.'s Labour Gazette, and subse- 
quently deputy minister of the newly 
formed dept, of Labour. From these 
experiences have roino most of the labour 
and social enactments made in the 
dominion under his direction and elab- 
orated into a comprehensive scheme of 
social security, lie resigned in 1948, be- 
ing succeeded in the premiership of 
Canada by Mr. Louis S. St. Laurent. 
He retired from politics in 1919. See 
Canada and the Fijht for Freedom 
(speeches — Sept. 1941 -June 1914); and 
E. Ludwig, Mackenzie Kitty: a Portrait 
Sketch, 1944. 

King, William Rufus (1786-1853), vice- 
president of the U.S.A. He was admitted 
to the Bar in 1806 and entered Congress In 
1810. He represented Alabama in the 
Senate from 1820 to 18 41, ami was 
minister to France in 1844, and showed 
himself an active advocate for the annex- 
ation of Texas, in 1818 he was again a 
senator, ultimately becoming president of 
the Senate, and in 1852 vice-president of 
the IJ.S.A. 

King (A.-S. cyninu, man of the tribe, 
or chief), the man who (actually or nomi- 
nally) holds supreme pc»wf*r in a state. A 
reigning queen has equal power, but not a 
queen contort. See Government; Par- 
liament; ,Sovi:ri’[o\ty. 

King: 1. Is. off Australia, lying to the 
N.W. of Tasmania, in Bass Strait. 2. Co. 
In Washington, C.S.A., bounded on the 
\V. by Puget Sound ami Admiralty Inlet. 
Co. seat, Seattle. Pop?*l04 ,900. 

King and Kingship, nee So\ erkionty. 

King Charles Spaniel, dog characterised 
by a large head, noso almost touching the 
skull between the eyes; it has very long 
ears, dark and lustrous eyes. The coat 
Is long and silky, the colour determining 
the snb-vuriei fen of this breed: black -ami- 
tan, ruin, lr) coloured, or Blenheim 
(white marked with red). Popularised by 
King Ciiiirlrs ll., the breed has been 
largely ou-ied by the introduction of the 
Pekinese. 

King Charles’s South Land, largest is. 
of Tiorra dtl Fuego, S. America. It is 
generally level except hr the W., where tho 
highest point, Mr. Snrmiento, reaches a 
height of n< arly 7000 ft. 

King Crab, name given to Any species 
of tho clu^s Xlphosura. There are five 
species forming a single family, Xipho- 
suridee. J< urmcrly these were All included 
in a single genus Lunulas. This genus 
lias been discarded in favour of three 
genera, A Uphonura, Camruiscprpius, and 
Tochypleus. The K. C. now Delongs to a 
separate class of the phylum A rthropoda. 
It. Is a marine arthropod whoso body, 
apart from its splke-llko tail, is almost 
covered by a large shell of carapace. 
Unable to swim, the K. C. Is found In 
comparatively shallow water. Sometimes 
they bury themselves in the mad or sand* 
using their tails to change their position* 
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Their eggs are laid In the Band at high- 
tide mark. Their food consists of bi- 
valves and annelids. 
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King Edward’s Hospital Fund, see 
HOoPITAL Funi>. 

King Edward .> School Birmingham. 
Dating from 15.02.the foundation includes 
Reven hf-hools for bn>y and girls, to a total 
of about 3000. There ure a number of 
eloRod scholarships to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

King Edward VI. School, Southampton 
pulilie school founded under letters patent 
of King Edward VI, in 1553, b> the will 
of tbo Rov. Win. Capen, D.D., master of 
Jcrur College. (Tunbridge, tbe main part 
of tho existing buildings being elected in 
1390. There are dosed (scholarships to 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

King Edward VII. Land, region in Ihr 
Antarctic, lying to the E. of Victoria Land, 
about lat. 76° ,S. and long. 152’ 30' W. 

Kingfishers are members of the Ahedl* 
nidtr, a family of coroeiiform birds re- 
markable for I lieir pec uliar shape and 
brilliant colouring. Tbe head is excep- 
tionally large, and the long angular beak 
is keeled ; tho tail and wings are rela- 
tively short, and the metatarsus onlv 
slightly developed. Tho Alcediuidae mo 
sometimes divided into the suh-tmnilics 
Ducelonime, or wood K„ ami Ahvdininns 
or water K. The common European K., 
Alcedo ispida, belongs to tho latter group; 
it has greenish -blue plumage, with brigld 
blue head and tail, ami white patches at 
tho side of the neck; tho hill Is black wit h 
orange-tinted base, ft In generally found 
by shady forest streams, sitting on a 
branch overhanging the water, or hovering 
with vibrating wlugs In search of the fish 
which form Its prin. diet ; having sighted 
th© prey it (lives perpendicularly* with 
folded pinions, and returning with the 
• morsel dashes U on a stono or tree-branch 
before swallowing. K. feed also on insects, 
and on small crustaceans, In search of 
which they occasionally visit the seashore. 
Their eggs are usually deposited on a bed 
of fish-poues, concealed in holes in riv. 
banks, in tree stumps, or in old walls. 


„ Kingfisher, Great, see Laughing 
Jackass. 

King George Sound, inlet of W. Aus- 
tralia, containing Princess Royal and 
Oyster harbours, and having on its shore 
the in. of Albany. 

King George V. Name of two Brit, baf tlo- 
shipfl. Tho first, after service throughout 
tho Fimt World War, including Jutland, 
w'oa scrapped in 192G. With ten 13*5 In. 

S ins and a displacement of 23,000 tons, 
>r speed was 21 knots. Tho second was 
completed in 1910, served in the convoys 
to KuriMa, in the lii sma/ck action, and at 
Iho landings in Italy, and took part in 
Pacific operations, including the bombard- 
ment of tho Jap. mainland, bin* has a 
displacement of 44,C50 tons, a length of 
710 It., a beam of 103 ft., and a weight of 
armour of 10,000 tons, [lor hi maiueoi 
consists of ten 14 in., sixteen 5*25 in., 
eight 40 nun., thirty-eight 20 inrn., and 
eighty -eight two-pounder guv*. Aircraft 
were originally fitted, but were icmoved 
m 1943. Other ships <>i the same class 
are tho Anson (q.v.), Jhilce of Fork, Howe , 
and l J nncc of Wales, the la>t hiiuk by the 
Jap. in 1911. 

King George's Fields Foundation, trust 
responsible for the plavmg lulds side ol 
the national memorial t«» Jv,ng Utorge V. 
When the national appeal wis made in 
1930 for funds for a ntatue in London and 
playing fields throughout tin* country, it 
was the intention that any tn. or s il. that 
needed placing fields and desired to com 
mcnioratc Kiug George V. In that waj 
should have an opportunity oi taking pan 
in the national scheme. r lho appeal 
closed in 1937, and up to 1939 the amount 
remitted to the loumln+ion by tbf 
Notional Memorial Fund Committee was 
4.47 1, 000. Surveys made at the time 
showed that few tun. had Mifiicieiit play- 
ing fields tor their pops., and that on the 
average nol one rural par. in ti n possessed 
a public field. Tbe problem, therefore 
toeing the administrative council at the 
beginning was how best, when millions of 
pounds would be required, to m u o use of 
its limited funds, and it w.is d< * Ided to 
make grants towards the capita, coat of 
schemes promoted anti maintained by 
local authorities or local bodies of trustees. 
This policy ha« been opera led in colla- 
boration with the National Playing Fields 
Association. Up to the cud of 1940 the 
total number of schemes approved was 
494, ot which 30 * arc in England, 83 in 
Scotland, 31 in Wales, 7 in N. Ireland, and 
l in tho Channel Is. Memorial fields in 
tho < olonies of Adi n. Barbados* Fal klan d 
Is., Malta, and Nigeria have also been re- 
cognised by the foundation as coming 
within the scheme and accorded the 
heraldic panels which distinguish every 
field within tho national memorial. 

Kinghorn, royal burgh in tlio oo. of 
Fifeelure, Scotland, on the firth of Forth, 
about 3 m. 3.S.W. of Kirkcaldy. The 
Jnhab. are engmred in shipbuilding and in 
the manuf. of giue. It is also a watering- 
place, and has golf links. Pop. 2709. 

Kinglake, Alexander William ( 1809 - 91 ). 
Eng. historian, was called to the Bar in 
1837 . Two years earlier he had travelled 
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in tho E., and In 1841 ho pub. his ex- 
periences in Eothen , or Traces of Travel 
brought Home from the. East. Ills interest 
in military lust., to the study of which ho 
hud devoted much time, took him, in 1845, 
to Algiers, where he accompanied the fly- 
ing column of Saint- Arnaud, and, later, to 
tho Crimea at the beginning of the war. 
Tho first vote, of his Invasion of the 
Crimea appeared in 1863, and the eighth 
hi 1887. 

Kinglet, see Golden -crested Wrkn. 

'Kingmaker, The/ see Warwick, Earl 
oi . 

King-of-Arms, or King-at-Arms, offiepr 
whose buslui'v* it is to direct the heralds, 
preside at their chapters, and have the 
jurisdiction ot armoury. <SVc Herald. 

King of the World, see Shah-Jehax. 

King Paradise Bird, see Bird or Para- 
i usn. 

Kings, The Books of, co named us they 
contain a hid. of tho kings of Israel and 
Judah, from the time of David to the 
eaptivit.v. Though styled tho First and 
Second Books of Kings, thev are but one 
book and were indeed anciently counted as 
one, forming tho fourth in tho series of the 
earlier prophets. They are subdivided in 
the Scptuagint, Vulgate, and modern Heb. 
Bibles, being known in the Vulgate as the 
Third and Fourth Books of Kings (see sub- 
titles in the A.V.). The dlv. is not a very 
necessary one, and it is difficult to make 
anv clear separation between Sam. and 
Kings. Tho dlv. emphasises the fact 
that Solomon’s reign inaugurated a new 
epoch, a period at first of great glory and 
then of decadence, wbilo the previous 
period is that in which the kingdom was 
built up. Bum. and Kings were complied 
from the suiuo sources, and probably 
underwent successive redactions by tho 
same hands. The books are drawn from 
.v variety of sources. Tho principal of 
these are: (1) The various chronicles, such 
as the Book of the Acts of Solomon, men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xl. 41, and tho Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah. 
These aro frequently referred to, but their 
exact nature is not known. (2) The Book 
of Joshar and other popular and vivid 
inflections of talcs. (3) Certain official 
records of the templo, which furnish de- 
tails about the dedication of the temple 
and its later hist. The main interest of 
the last redactor lay in this religious de- 
velopment. and his standpoint is definitely 
deuterouoinistic, all the early kings being 
judged according to tho standard of this 
time. See W. O. E. Oesterloy, Intro- 
duction to the Hooks of the Ola Testament , 
1934; and J. 11. Bower, The Literature of 
the Old Testament in its II isturicat Develop- 
ment , 1947. 

King’s Afrioan Rifles, regiment of six 
battalions of askarls, locally enlisted 
African tribesmen (Abyssinian. Kavi- 
rondo, Nandi, Masai, Somali, Cl alia, Yao. 
Mkamba, etc.) and the Somaliland Camel 
Corps, commanded and trained by regular 
Brit, officers, with a few Bpceially selected 
Brit, warrant and non-commissioned 
officers for training and administrative 
duties at headquarters. The units are 
raised as far as possible locally, and are 


allotted as distinct garrisons to the various 
Brit. E. African dependencies. Tho pro* 
sent 3rd K. A. R. wero formerly the E. 
African Rifles, the 4th wore the Uganda 
Rifles, while tho 1st and 2nd battalions 
are re -fori nod Nyasaland units of the old 
E. African Rifles and Uganda Rifles. Tho 
K. A. It. has been on more or less continu- 
ous active service from 1893 — the begin- 
ning of tlio 'scram bio for Africa* — until 
the end of the First World War, and again 
throughout the Second World War. For 
years the K. A. R. has been a vital fuetor 
in upholding Brit, authority In E. Africa. 
After 3894, when Sir Gerald Portal de- 
clared a Brit, protectorate over Uganda, 
tho so-called scramble for Africa began 
in earnest. This abrupt transition from 
tribal independence to tutelage under 
European powers was not oflocted without 
serious fighting, tho brunt of which was 
borne by African troops. Designated by 
various titles, as shown above, these forces 
of askaris were eventually co-ordinated 
and reorganised as tho K. A. R. Before 
the Second World War a garrison of only 
5000 riflemen was found sufliciciit to 
guarantee the Internal security, and guard 
tho frontiers of the five Brit, dependencies, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, 
and Brit. Somaliland, with an aggregate 
area of 800,000 sq. in., and a total pop. of 
12,000,000. But although each depen- 
dency has its own separate garrison of 
Iv. A. R„ the various units arc liable to bo 
used to reinforce tlio troops in un> parti- 
cular drpondoncy in which operations on 
an extended scale may have been under- 
t aken. Owing to tire variations of charac- 
ter and the difference in tho temperaments 
of the different tribesmen in the K. A. R., 
the transfer of units to f’ouutrles boyond 
their own has alwaysT:o ho effected with 
discretion. Thus, Somalis, though tire- 
less in the arid wastes of their own coun- 
try, are especially prone to malaria and 
would therefore be ot littlo use for opera- 
tions in tho vicinity of the Uganda lakes or 
in tho swamps of Tanganyika. Again, in 
view of tho great ditleronccs in religion, 
character, and even in colour of tho 
personnel of tho K. A. R. t it is essential for 
tho officers to study tho histories and cus- 
toms of all tho tribes from which tho 
askarls arc recruited. Tho K. A. R. played 
a prominent part in tho operations against 
tho Mad Mullah between 1899 and 1903, 
but In the latter year one detachment was 
wiped out at Gumburru. They also 
fought bravely in tho First World War in 
tbeir own terrain; but, except in the 
world war periods, the numbers of troops 
engaged has generally been small, though 
the distances to be traversed are vast, 
and tho tribal enemy frequently merely 
elusive unclad warriors, often armed only 
with spoars and bows and arrows. The 
services of tho K. A. R. in the First World 
War afforded sufficient argument for their 
existence as trained cadres in peace by 
means of which, If necessary, largo bodies 
of trained troops can be raised and placed 
in the Held at short notice. In that war 
the K. A. R. took an important part in the 
operations In E. Africa from the neglnnlng 
and particularly after 1916 in Gon. Smuts's 
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advance which swept the Gors. out of reducing the legal staff of the king's 
Brit. ter., nnd led to the occupation of council to five judges, who were to sit in 
Dar-es -Salaam and tho pursuit of the banco (bench) and nominally coram rege, 
lleeing enemy by Gen. van Deventer. Formerly the court followed tho king, but 
Various columns consisting for the most from tho time of Richard II. it became 
part of battalions of the reorganised fixed at Westminster Hall, and in recent 
K. A. R. pursued the enemy forces till news times at the Strand, the king having from 
of t lie armistice brought about the sur- the early Tudor period ceased to preside 
render of von Lcttow and his force. In in person even in those 'difficult cases’ 
tho Second World War the K. A. R. were which were supposed to bo reserved for 
reinforced by part-time volunteers of the royal hearing. James 1., however, in- 
K. African Defence Force. For many sisted sometimes on presiding over hih 
months after Italy’s entry into the war in couris, but the Stuart violations of law 
1940, the K.A.R. bore the brunt of the or constitutional convention were unique, 
fighting in tho desert country of E. Africa. Tho old king's boneh court always had a 
With the N. Rhodesian contingent and Crown side and a plea side. In the former 
the Somaliland Camel Corps they offered it dealt with criminal and quasi-criminal 
stubborn resistance to the It. invasion of matters, generally obtaining cognisance ot 
Brit. Somaliland, and later, when the purely civil suits through writs which 
Brit, passed to the offensive, they took a alleged trespass ri ei armis (by force and 
prominent part in the recovery of that arms), whether force had been actually 
ter. It was t lie speed of the advance of used or not {see also Fictions). Its wide 
tho K. A. R. to Afmadu which made the jurisdiction in applications for writs of 
Its. evacuate Kismayu. In Feb. 1941, cniioran , Mandamus, and other Crown 
in tho assault across the Juba It., the Paper ca^-es is derived from this criminal 
K. A. R. rendered notable «-ervicc in tho jurisdh tiou {see also Crown Cases Re- 
trackless bush. One mobile detachment si r\ ki>, Court for). Its present revenue 
with tanks and armoured curs took Modun jurisdiction is a legacy from the defunct 
and 1000 prisoners. Other companies ot exchequer court (r/.r.). The Lord Chief 
tho regiment wor vlr.uilc- at Todcnvang Justice of England is the head of the 
and Namaraputli, and at Merca they re- K. 13. 1)., and there are .seventeen puisne 
leased 200 Brit, sailors victims of a Gcr. king’s bench judges. 

raider who had been lodged in an It. Kingsbridge, seaport and mrkt. tn. in 
prisoners -of -war rump. In Abyssinia the the co. of Devonshire, England, 3*2 in. 
K. A. R. were responsible for tho brilliant fcJ.S.W. of Exeter. Pop. 3300. 
capture of Mt. Fike, which was iiedru- Kingsburgh, Sir John Hay Athole Mac- 
mental in dealing a mortal blow to It. donald. Lord (1830-1919), lord justice- 
hopes of counter attack. The K. A. It. clerk of Scotland from 1888, 6. In Edln- 
were ah»o in the advances which led to the burgh. He became an advocate in 1859, 
assault on Gondarand In the attack which and Q.C. in 1880. Solicitor-general for 
ended the Ethiopian campaign. Volun- Scotland 1876-80, and lord advocate 
teors of tho K. A. R., in Burma, played a 1885-8G and 1886-88. lie Invented a 
major part in tho rapture of the reputedly holophote course indicator for preventing 
lmprcgnablo Mt. Kennedy In Nov. 1911, collisions at sea, a military field telegraph, 
ana stormed Kalcnmya, guarding the ap- a bare ther mot elemeter, and other electri- 
proaehes to Kalowa on the Chindwin R., cal appliances; and It was through his 
their speed and stamina completely halt- exertions with the postmaster-general and 
ling the Jap. Sts E. V. Jenkins, history tho gov. that postcards were introduced 
of the 4 th K. A. It. : an Account of the Origin into Great Britain. His pubs. Include 
and Activities of the King* 8 African ltijies , Common Sense on Parable ; A A e.w Form 
1920 . of Infantry Attack ; A Practical Treatise 

King's Bench Division, one of the three on the Criminal Law of Scotland (1867); 
divs. of tho High Court of Justice, the Prisoners on Oath : The Volunteers in 1905 ; 
other two being tho Chancery Dlv. (see Fifty Years of It (1909); and Life Jottings 
Chancery), and tho Probate, Divorce, of an Old Edinburgh Citizen ( 1915 ). 
and Admiralty Dlv. Theoretically all tho Kingsclere, par. and tn. of Hampshire, 
divs. have jurisdiction in all matters both England, situated on a small trib. of the 
of common law (o.i>.) and of equity (q.v.); Kmborne, 61 in. S.E. of Newbury. The 
but in practice the K. B. D. deals prinei- name indicates that there was a royal 
pally with common law actions of debt residence here in A.-S. times. Homes are 
(<7.t*.) and damages, actions for recovery trained in the neighbourhood, and brewing 
of land (see Ejectment) or goods (see also aud malting arc carried on. Pop. 2200 . 
Detinue), applications for writs of cer - King’s College, Cambridge, was founded 

tiorari (q.v.) and mandam us (q.v.), election and endowed in 1441 by King Henry 
petitions, appeals from co. courts and VI. for a provost and seventy scholars, 
quarter sessions, criminal appeals (see and under tho fouitder’s statutes every 
Criminal Appeal, Court of), roveuno vacancy had to ho at once filled by the 
coses, and cases relating to tho reglstra- admission of a scholar from the sister 
• tlon of doctors. Certain business of tho foundation of King Henry at Fiton. Blit 
K. B. D. Is transacted by masters, and In 1861 open scholarships were started, 
actions involving complicated questions of and undergraduates not on the foundation 
account are usually referred to an official were admitted to tho college. All stu- 
referee (see also Commercial Court). Tbo donts, with a few exceptions, read for an 
court of king's bench, as it was once called, honours degree. Its society at present 
dates from about 1178 as a distinct tri- consists of a provost, forty -sir fellows, and 
bunal from the Curia fiegis, Henry II. forty-eight scholars. The splendid roof 
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was provided by Henry VII. Henry 
VIII. gave the windows, Incomparable 
work of Eng. glaziers, inspired by Flemish 
artists, and. later still* the woodwork 
made bv Its. who had worked In France, 
and dated by Anne Boloyu's monogram. 
The organ is believed to havo been placed 
above the screen in Jamos I.’s time. 
Milton had It in mind when ho wroto of 
‘stoned windows* and of the organ pooling 
‘to tho full-voiced choir below.* This 
college had some unusual privileges: It 
was exempt from tho jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, tbe bishop of 
Ely, and even of the uiiiv., in matters 
scholastic, and until 1807 members of 

K. C. could take a degree without passing 
the univ. examinations. The colicgo 
chapel is vory line, and contains some of 
the nest glass and wood-carving examples. 

King's College* London, a college of 
London Umv., which was founded in 1828, 
its constitution being amended by an Act 
of Parliament in 1S82, and again In 1908, 
when the college was reorganised under a 
scheme of incorporation. K. G. os it was 
originally founded, and as it developed 
binco its foundation, was divided into 
seven different institutions: (l) Univ. of 
London, King’s College; (2) Kink’s College 
theological dept.: (3) Umv. of London. 
King’s College for Women. The home 
science dept, was moved in 1913 to Camp- 
den Hill, and in 1928 betaine a separate 
institution under the title of King’s Col- 
lege of Household and Social Science. (4) 
King’s College hospital and medical school. 
The corporation of the hospital Is now en- 
tirely separate from the college, and tho 
authority of the council of K. C. is entirely 
taken away. Tho new hospital Puddings 
ore at Denmark Hill, (5) King’s College) 
School, Wimbledon Common. Tlus school 
has been transferred by statute to a new 
corporation in which too piopcrty of tho 
school is vested. (6) Strand School. Tho 

L. C.C. took over tho management of the 
Strand School In 1913. and has built new 
bulldingb at Kim Park, Brixton. (7 ) Civil 
service dept., which, under the name of 
&*fc. George’s College, was transferred from 
the college m 1912. The staff for oriental 
languages was transferred to the new 
school of oriental studies (London Instil ti- 
tion) cstab. by royal charter in 1916. 
K. C. gives instruction in scion* e, art, 
theology, engineering, etc., and has a fine 
library, consisting chiefly ot scientific 
works. Tho college museum contains 
King George IJI.'s collection of philoso- 
phical instruments and mechanical models 
as well as Babbage’s calculating machine. 
From its lieglnmng K. O. wa-. almost with- 
out endowment. It was started bv men 
of great distinction, and a sum of at least 
£150*000 was spent on Its buildings. Tho 
college commenced operations under a 
heavy debt, a considerable number of the 
first promoters having seceded without 
paying their subscriptions owing to dis- 
trust of tbe policy of the duke of Welling- 
ton ip supporting Catholic emancipation. 
Bnt since that time it haa received certain 
legacies and endowments together with 
Large rams raised for improvements. 

lung’s (or Queen's) Counsel, those bar- 


risters of the 15 ng. Bar who wear silk gowns 
and sit 'within tho Bor.* Hence oollo* 
quially called ‘silks.’ They take prece- 
dence of ‘juniors,’ i.e. all who wear stuff 
gowns and bit outside the Bar. Formerly, 
patents of precedence wore grantod to 
K. O. and Q. C. by the crown, but that 
custom has beeu in disuso for the last 
thirty years. K. C. rank next In prece- 
dence after the leaders of tho Bar, the 
attorney-general and solicitor-general, and 
are called K. C. or Q. C. apparently for 
no other reason than the fact that their 
full style is ‘IBs Majesty's counsel learned 
in the law.* They may uot hold briefs 
In any causo against tho Crown without 
special licence. It is the almost inviolable 
etiquette of the profession that K. C. 
should never appear with a brief in a 
civil action without a ‘junior,’ the only 
exception to this rule being when a 
‘leader,’ or K. C. t is retained for a plaintiff 
suing in forma pauperis (q. r.). Even Jn 
criminal cases it may be stated as a general 
rule that a leader cannot hold n brief 
without a junior. Chancery * silks * attach 
themselves to one particular judge of tho 
Chaucery Div. and so gain a monopoly 
of tho work there. Occasionally thoy 
become what Is termed ‘specials,* when 
thoy will undertake to go into any other 
court for a special fee ot fill> guineas or 
more. Tho f leader* has tho conduct of 
the case, but tho junior settles the 
pleadings, writes ‘the advice on evidence,* 
and sottles interrogatories or other docu- 
ments in the interlocutory proceedings. 
In court the loader frequently invites the 
junior to examine the first witness. Very 
often it happens that the junior conducts 
the case almost throughout, the leader 
being engaged olsewheR*. 

King's Council, see Cckia Rj.Gft*. 

King’s County, Eire, see Offaly. 

King’s (or Queon'b) Evidence. Where 
one of sev. persons joint iv charged with 
a crime gives evidence so as to secure 
the couvution of Ins accomplices, such 
evidence i-. raffed K. E. It is cus- 
tomary for tho committing magistrate, 
where the evidence for tho prosecution is 
weak, to hold out a hope of acquittal to 
any eo-deit ridant who can and will give 
such evidence <is will supply the want of 
sufficient evidence for the prosoeution. 
At the tn.il, however, it is necessary to 
obtain tho ^ me lion of the judge to such a 
course. It is to bo observed that counsel 
for tho prosecution may, where necessary, 
obtain tho consent of tho judge at tho 
trial to pot cue of tho co -defendants in the 
box, and thus secure ins acquittal, even 
without any suggestion of such a course 
from the eomuilttlug magistrate. In any 
case, K. K is to bo looked at with suspi- 
cion. It is tho practieo though not legally 
necessary, to require tho evidence of on 
accomplice' to bo corroborated in some 
material part by Independent evidence, 
and such confirmatory evidence ought to 
go far enough to identify the prisoner so 
turning K. K. with those of his accomplices 
who remain in tbe dock. See Harris, 
Principles of Criminal Law ; Russell, On 
Crimea ; and Archbold, Practice. 

King's Evil* old and popular name for 
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scrofula fa.r.). The origin of the term Jiee 
in the beliof that a royal personage was 
endued with healing power directed nor- 
ticulurly to this form of tuberculosis. The 
power wiih claimed by the royal bouses of 
England and France, and was attributed 
to tho use of ‘chrism/ or oil of peculiar 
sanctity, in the coronation ceremonial. 
From the time of Kdward III. the custom 
of touching afllhted persons was main- 
tained until the time of the Stuarts; under 
the Hanoverians the actual custom 
became obsoleto, all hough the Stuart 
pretenders practised it in their exile ami 
during their invasions of this country. 

Kingsford, William (1819-08), Brit, 
engineer and historian, 0 . In London. 
At seventeen he enlisted ami wont to 
Canada with his regiment, but obtained 
his discharge there in 1841. lie ciualihed 
as an engineer at Montreal, and worked on 
the Brand Truuk and other railwavH, and 
in 1872 was appointed domiujon engineer 
in charge of tho harbours of the great lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, a po«t be held until 
1879. After this ho de\ ot ed himself 
to tho compilation of his magnum opus, a 
History of Canada (10 vols., 1 887-9-4). 

Kingsford-Smith, Sir Charles Edward 
(1897-1 935), \ustn 't«n air commodore. 
b. at Hamilton. Biisocn''. Crossed the 
Patific in 1928 in tho ‘Southern Cross’ 
flying boat; Australia to Britain, 1929; 
Ireland to America, 1930; Biitatn to 
Australia, 1933 (In seven days). The first 
airman to cirrumna\igate the world In 
193 i ho made a 2100-m. transpacific flight 
in long stages, thereby being tho first to 
flv twice over that ocean, once in each 
direction. In 1935 ho left Lvinpuo, with 
two other airmen, and reached Bagdad 
oil Nov. 7, 'having flown 480(1 m. in one 
day flve-ttTid-a-luilf hours. Tho same 
day ho reaimied the flight for Singapore 
but was never heard of again. He wrote 
My Flying Life (1936). 

King’s Letter, nee Brii.f. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-75). Eng. 
clergyman and novelist, was educated at 
Kings College, I ondon, and Magdah ne 
College, Cambridge. Ho entered the 
Church and in 1842 became c urate*, ami 
two years later rector, of Eversley, Hamp- 
shire. In J8.) r J ho was appointed ono of 
tho queen’s ehaplains-iu ordinary, aud in 
1873 was preferred to the canon rv of 
Westminster. In his > oungcr days he w ti s 
allied with F. I). Maurice in the (’linstmn 
Socialist movement, aud it was his interest 
in tho poor and the working clashes that 
led hlin to write Yeast (1818). and Man 
Locke (1850), in which, with a miiIc pm, 
he dealt with various abuses. As tho m»« e- 
ment becamo more revolutionary in its 
character, his sympathies were alienated 
from it, aud his later books bad nothing 
to do with its propaganda. Uyiutha 
(1853) is a brilliant anu forcible plctuio of 
life in tho fifth contury at Alexandria in 
’the days when the Christian Church and 
the liom. Empire wore struggling for 
mastery. IVestvxird Hoi (1855), his most 
popular work, is a stirring story oi the 
Elizabethan heroes. Tiro Years Ago 
(1857) is a story of the Crimean war. lie 
pub. the delightful Water -babies in 1863, 


and, subsequently, other books. He Also 
wrote poetry, and some of bis verses have 
tho true poetio ring, notably The Three 
Fishers , The Tide Ware, and tho well- 
known When all the irorld is young, IcuL 
K ’s power of characterisation was weak. 
His characters are either lay figures or 
unoriginal, and when original, they arc 
usually exaggerated. Hi? ono outstand- 
ing creation is Miriam in Hypatia . He 
had a great command of language, and 
his scene-painting is admirable, in few 
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Wati* ( clour bv Carlo lYllignni, drawn 
for Vanity Fair. 

Eng. authors ^an there be found finer 
pictures than aie contained in his books. 
, whether of Eng. landscape, in Yeast , or 
I of wretched how is, a- m Alton L *cke. of 
Alexandna and the desert, as in ‘Jypafia, 
I or of the hills of Devonshire, and the 
solitude of the great S. Amu. forest which 
A myas ] eigh and his followers traverse, 
os in Westward Ho! or oi the .onlandB, as 
iu fieri nurd the II ake ( 1866 ). 

The blend iu K of Jingoism, latitudi- 
nal mn ism ami anti-popery coincided well 
with tlic tastes of Queen Victoria, and in 
1859 all reineinbrim e of his youthful 
tadicalism was fonrotten in an invitation 
to preacli in Bu'kmghum Palace. He 
soon became one ol the queen’s chaplains- 
m -ordinary , and a 1 most at the same time 
Palmerston ofloied him the Cambridge 
professorship of modem hist. The only 
ronton for supposmu that he was qualified 
for the post was th it he had written three 
historical novels, onrt he soon showed that 
he was not really Miitod to tho chair. The 
queon thou appointed him tutor to her 
heir, then studying at Cambridge. To 
prepare himself for this addit mnal privi- 
lege, K. immerwxl himself in Ger. hist., 
only to learn with dismay that he was to 
instruct the prince in the period from 
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William TIT. to Waterloo. However, he 
continued to deserve and enjoy the queen's 
approval. lie attacked popery, he cham- 
pioned Governor Eyre (<?.t>.), and he wel- 
comed the Prussian victory at Sadowa. 
Yet year followed year, deaneries and 
bishoprics fell vacant, and K. remained 
rector of Evorslcy. When the queen sug- 
gested him In 1808 for a canonry at 
Worcester, even this small prize wa« with- 
held, for the reason that It would have 
been prejudicial to Disraeli. In the fol- 
lowing year Gladstone, who shared few 
of K. s opinions, made amends for IC 's 
earlier disappoint incurs, and lie w as made 
a canon, first of Chester, then of West- 
minster. Had he not d. nt fifty-five he 
might well have become a bishop In a 
now reassessment of K., Dame Una Popc- 
II on ness v reveals IC. ns n greater man 
than most imagine. There was a rugged 
independence of mind, though not sup- 
ported by intellect of an equal order. 
Christian Socialist, Imperialist, aud Chart- 
ist sympathiser, his vigour of t lew w r as 
bomet lines impulse and not principle, and 
a desire to throw himself Into a conflict 
with an added pleasure when he found 
himself on the unpopular side. Dame 
Una rightly Insists upon K \s passion for 
nature, and suggests that. If he had con- 
centrated upon describing natural scenes, 
he would rank to-dav above Richard 
Jefferies. Uow-ever that may be, it was 
this passion that enabled K to admire 
Darwin, whereas mo*t other intellectuals, 
including Goethe and George Eliot, ex- 
cited his contempt. There is a painting 
of him by L. C. Dickinson (18 02) in the 
National Portrait Gallerv. 

See his Life and Letters, ed. and written 
by his widow. 1877: G. E. Haven, Christian 
Socialism. 1020; W. H. Drown, Charlts 
Kingsley : the Work and Influence of Parson 
Lot 1024; M. Hanawalt, Charles Kingpin/ 
ami Science , 1907; Of Kendall Charles 
Kingsley and his Ideas, 1947; and Una 
Popo-Heunessy, Canon Charles Kingsley , 
1948. 

Kingsley, Henry (1830-70), Eng. novel- 
ist, a brother of Charles K., went to tlio 
Australian goldfields In 1 853. Returning 
In 18.'»8. ho began to write novels, (he first 
of which, Geoffrey Ifamlyn , appeared In 
1859. From 1801 he edited the Edin- 
burgh Daily Renew, and acted as war 
correspondent for the paper during tho 
conflict between France and Germany 
(1870-71). His masterpiece Is Uarenshne 
(1801). See life bv S. M. Ellis, 1931. 

Kingsley, Mary Henriotta (1802-1900), 
Eng. ethnologist, sociologist and traveller, 
remarkable for ber researches Into W. 
African ethnology. B. in Islington, 
daughter of George Itenry K., brother of 
Charles K.; studied ethnology at Cam- 
brige Univ. After tho death of her 
parents she derided to go out to W. Africa 
and make a study of native religion, law, 
customs and folk-lore. Eventually she 
went also to tho Fr. And Lower Congo. 
Made tho ascent of Mt. Cameroon. She 
pub. an account of h?r exploration In 
Travels in West Africa (1897). Other 
works include West African Studies (1899), 
and The Story of West Africa (1899) (Story 


of the Empire series). Her view that tho 
Negro should be educated on African lines 
Is essentially sound and would bo accepted 
by many Brit, ethnologists to-day; but 
it is a development which tho urbanisa- 
tion of tho W. African colonies renders 
far more difficult of accomplishment than 
in tho E. African dependencies. (On this 
consult J. Huxley’s African View , 1931, 
and D. Westermau’s The African To-day f 
1934.) Mary K.’s life was an unselfish 
one and sho d. in 9. Africa at an early ago 
from enteric fever contracted In nursing 
fever coses during tho Boer war. See 
life by 9. Gwynn, 1932. 

King’s Lynn, Lvnn Regis, or Lynn, 
municipal bor., mrkt. tn. and seaport of 
Norfolk, England, situated at the month 
of tho Great Ouse, 97 m. N.E. of 
London. Tho harbour is some 30 ae. 
In extent; there are tw T o docks and good 
roadsteads between them and the Wash. 
The Alexandra Dock, opened in 1809, has 
a water area of nearly 7 ae. w T ith a depth 
of 31 ft. In addition there are riversido 
qunys. The mussel, cockle, and shrimp 
fishery is Important. There aro boat- 
building yards, manufs. of sails, artificial 
manures and fertilisers, engineering works, 
iron foundries, beet sugar factory, fruit 
and vegetable canning factories, corn 
mills, agric. implement inamifs., and 
brew r ory . Tho st root s are generally narrow 
and winding, and many of the houses and 
buildings are renowned for their archi- 
tectural and historic interest. In tho 
centre of a public promenade in the Walks 
is an octagonal chapel called the Red 
Mt. (148.)), which was formerly tho resort 
of pilgrims. Tho par. church of St. 
Margaret (1100) is a fine Gothic structure, 
with two towers njL tho W. end. St. 
Nicholas’s chapel (llSO) has many inter- 
esting memorials. All Saints’ church 
is a beautiful and anrt. cruciform building. 
Among other notable buildings aro the 
Trinitv Guildhall (tn. hall adjoining) 
with Renaissance porch, and W. Lynn 
church, the E. wall ami window of which 
have been rebuilt. Clifton House, with 
a five -storied brick watch -tower. Is one of 
tho most interesting of the merchants’ 
houses, dating from tho sixteenth or 
early seventeent h century. This property 
has recently been purchased by the cor- 
poration for preservation, fit. George’s 
Hall, in King Street, the old hall of tho 
guild of St. George, Is another medieval 
monument comparable only with such 
buildings as tho guildhalls of London, 
York, Norwich, and. of course, the 
Trinity Guildhall at Lynn itself. ft had 
a long annotation with drama, extending 
from Shakespeare’s day to tho nineteenth 
century. The roof of this fine hall is 
undergoing repair, and wh*n the whole of 
the building has been renovated, it is 
proposed to use it as an art centre. 

On its landward side the tn. was for- 
merly defended by a fosse, and there mar 
still he seen remains of tho old wall, 
including a handsome Gothic structure, 
known as tho S. Gates. At the grammar 
school, the foundation of which dates 
hack to Henry VIII., Eugene Aram was 
at one time usher. Fanny Burney and 
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Gapt. George Vancouver were b. at Lynn. 
Pop. 25,500. 

King’s Medal (or Service in the Cause of 
Freedom, sliver medal Instituted in 1045 
to recognise services by civilians o( foreign 
nationality, In furtherance of the Interests 
of the Brit. Commonwealth in the allied 
cause during the Second World War. The 
obverse boars the king’s crowned effigy. 
The reverse, designed and modelled by 
Mr. T. U . Paget, shows a knight iu armour, 
fresh from the heat of combat, and with 
Ids lance broken, receiving refreshment 
Irom an allegorical female ligurc. A 
similar medal, for ‘ courage in the course 
of freedom’ is awarded for deeds of 
gallantry, generally to members or resis- 
tance movements who helped Brit, service- 
men to escape from the enemy. 

King’s Messenger, messenger or courier 
appointed by the Foreign Olllco to carry 
dispatches to its representatives in io reign 
caps. 11 is badge is a Bilver greyhound. 

Kingsmill Islands, see Gilbert Islands. 

King’s Mountain: 1. Banking tn. of 
Cleveland eo., N. Carolina, U.S.A., about 
33 m. irom Charlotte. It has cotton 
millH atid is the scut of the Lincoln 
Academy. Pop. 6500. 2. Mt. ridge 

between N. and 8 Carolina, where the 
Eng. and Loyalists minor Ferguson were 
defeated by the Ainer. backwoodsmen led 
by Campbell, Shelby, and others (1780). 
See L. C. Draper, King's Mountain and its 
Heroes , 1881; and E. McC'rady, Sou th 
Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-HO , 1901. 

King’s Norton, S.W suburb of Birming- 
ham, England. There are manufs. of 
small arms, paper, screws, chocolate, 
cocoa, etc., and metal rolling mills. 
Bournvillc, the model vil„ lies within the 
par. Pop. 70,000. 

King’s Own, see Yorkshire Ligut 
Infantry. 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers, old 25tb 
Foot, raised iu Edinburgh in 1089 l>y the 
third earl of Loven. As the 25th Foot it 
fought against the Highlanders of flavor- 
house at Kiilieerankie with such distinc- 
tion that it vvas accorded the privilege of 
* beating up at ail times in the city without 
asking permission of the Lord Provost.’ 
Named K. O. B. in 1805. The word 
Scottish was added afterwards. Prior 
to the First World War their chief battles 
and sieges wore Namur, Mtndcn, CliitraJ, 
Tirah and Paardoberg. in the First 
World War the 2nd battalion fought at 
LeCateau and at 11111 60 ( q.v .), while other 
battalions wort* in the lighting for Knthia 
and AchJ Baba, in Gallipoli; at ltomuni, 
the passage of the Auja, and Garu in 
Egypt; at Delville Wood (q.v.) and in the 
Lys battle (g.r.) — where one of the units 
was almost destroyed; at Kenuncl Hill 
(o.v.), Cam brat (?.».), St. Quentin, and 
Bupauine. In the Second World War 
the K. O. 8. B. fought on the W. front, 
and in Burma. The regiment was also 
* one of those which took part In the heroic 
battle of Arnhem (Sept. 1944). See 11. 
Gunning. Borderer* in Battle: the War 
Story of the King** Own Scottish Borderers , 
1049. 

Kingsport, tn. In Tennessee. U.S.A., on 
the Holsten R., in the S. Appalachian Mts. 

' E.E. 8 


Industrial products include cellulose ace- 
tate, iron, glass, and rayon, and there Is a 
large book-printing works. Pop. 14,400. 

King's Printers are those who are en- 
titled to the Bpecial privilege of being 
allowed to print any, or even all, of the 
books in which the Crown enjoys copy- 
right. They also print copies of private 
acts, proclamations, orders In council, etc. 
They were originally appointed by pateut 
for the three kingdoms, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the custom dating back to 
the sixteenth century, the first king’s 
printer probably having been Grafton in 
1547. Another famous one vvas Eyre in 
1767, the founder of the firm of Eyre Sc 
Spottiswoodc, His Majesty’s printers, 
which has sev. times received the patent. 
The same privilege is enjoyed by the 
Oxford Univ. Press and the Cambridge 
l T niv. Press. There are also 'King’s 
Printers ami Controllers of Stationery* 
in Canada and gov printers in all the 
other dominions and colonies of the 
empire. 

King’s Prize, see Bim.EY. 

King’s Prootor represents the Crown 
(q.v.) m admiralty and matrimonial causes. 
The Treasury solicitor holds the office at 
the present day, and that functionary is 
generally a barrister, lie Intervenes to 
stop decrees nisi in divorce being made 
absolute on the ground that all tho 
mat enal facts havo not been before tho 
coin t, or where be detects collusion, or at 
anv stage of divorce proceedings where it 
would be against morality to dissolve the 
marriage tie. He lias the right to see 
letters, briefs, and ail other documents in 
divorce cases, whether privileged or not 
(see Confidentiality). The judge has 
power iu any petition for dissolution or 
nullity suit to order all necessary papers 
to bo sent to the K. P. that the latter may, 
under the direction of the att oruey -general, 
instruct counsel to argue any point in the 
case which the judge thinks ought to be 
fully argued. The court may order tho 
»nrflcs or any of them to pay the costs of 
liter vent ion. 

King’s Regiment (Liverpool). Formerly 
the old 8th Foot, this regiment w«*s raised 
in 1685 at the time of the duke of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion. It fought under Wil- 
liam III. in Ireland and Flauders, under 
Marlborough at Blenheim, llami Hies, 
Oudenanie, and Malplaipict, and under 
George 1 1. at Dettingen (1743). It served 
with distinction during the Indian mutiny, 
in the Afghan war (1878-79), and In Burma 
(1885-87). During tho S. African war, 
1899-1902, it was in the defence of Lady- 
smith. During the First World War It 
ruised no fewer than forty-five battalions, 
which served in I ranee, Flanders, Mace- 
donia, N.W. Frontier of India, and Arch- 
angel. It also partlcli>ated In the third 
A fghan war (1919). In the Second World 
\V or the K. H. took part In the fighting on 
the Caen Canal ami Ome R. in the battle 
of Normandy, DM4. They also fought in 
Italy ami in the Far K„ as part of the 
Chindits. Formed part of the garrison of 
Leros (1943). 

King's Regulations, the official regula- 
tions for the organisation ol the army. 

F* 
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They comprise some 1650 articles or para- 
graphs dealing with the organisation or 
composition of the army; duties of com- 
manders; duties of the general BtaflT; 
appointment and promotion of officers; 
service, promotion, employment and dis- 
charge of soldiers; discipline and courts 
martial; training and education; cere- 
monial: uniforms and equipment; move- 
ment of troops, etc. They are ameuded 
from time to tfmo by army orders. 

King's Remembrancer, see REMEM- 
BRANCER. 

King's Royal Rifle Corps, old 60th Foot, 
with which are allied the 60th Rifles or 
Canada and the 63rd Regiment ‘ Halifax 
Rifles,' of Nova Scotia. Tho K. R. R. C. 
was raised In 1755 in N. America as the 
60th Royal Amers. for service in the Seven 
Years war. It received its modern title 
in 1830. No Brit. regiment has a larger 
number of battle honours, a fact which Is, 
however, partly due to the fact that until 
shortly after the First World W r ar It was a 
four- battalion regiment. The K 11. R. C. 
fought at Quebec (1759), Martinique 
(1762). in all the battles of the Peninsular 
campaign, at Mooltan and Gujerat, in S. 
Africa (1851-53), Delhi (1857), at the 
storming of the Taku forts, in S. Africa 
again in 1879, at Ahmad Khel, Kandahar 
(1880), at Tcl-el-Kebir, Chitral. tho de- 
fence of Ladysmith and the relief of Lady- 
smith in tho S. African war. In the First 
World War the regiment was expanded to 
nearly thirty battalions. Tho 1st and 2nd 
(Regular) battalions were part of the 
original H.E.F. (a.u.), and fought in all the 
great battles of 1914, the first battalion 
losing, at Ypres, among its otHcers, Prince 
Maurice of Battcnherg. -Other battles in 
which the K. R. R. C. took part were Festu- 
bert (1915), Hill 00 (q.v.)* Loos (g.i».), the 
Somme (1916), Lombartzyde (1917), 
where one of its battailous won special re- 
cognition, Caporetto (q.v.) in Ttaly, tho 
Somme and Lys battles of 1918, and tho 
fighting around Camhrul and St. Quentin. 
The king Is colonel -in -chief of the regi- 
ment. In tho Second World War tho 
K. R. R. O. took part lri most of tho great 
battles on the W. front and In Italy. One 
battalion was part of the heroic garrison of 
Calais in 1940. 

King's School. Name of mw. Ping, public 
schools. Canterbury, originating In Au- 
gustine's foundation of tbo invent h cen- 
tury, it was rofounded by Henry VIII. in 
1541. Norman, fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century buildings, still exist. Linacro 
and Harvey were pupil9 here, and hero 
are closed scholarships to Oxford and 
Cambridge. See Woodruff and ('ape, 
Sehoia Regia C antuariensis , 1908. Thero 
are also schools with the same name at 
Macclesfield (founded 1502); Bruton 
(1519); Chester (1541); Worcester (1541); 
Ely (1543); and Rochester (1650). 

Kingston, William Henry Giles (1814- 
1880 ), Eng. writer, 5. In London, son of a 
merchant who lived in Oporto. Here he 
wrote articles for the Portuguese news- 
papers, which were Instrumental in the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty be- 
tween England and Portugal. His first 
H0QM9 came with hie story for boys, Peter 


the Whaler (1851). lie was encouraged by 
tills success to retire from business and 
devote himself to tales of adventure. He 
soon became one of the most popular 
authors of adventure stories, and within 
thirty years wrote some 130 talos of ad- 
venture for boys. Among them were 
From Powder Monkey to Admiral f which 
ran as a serial in t.ho Roy’s Own Paper , 
Others wore The Three Midshipmen (1862); 
The Three Lieutenants (1871); The Three 
Commanders (1875); and The Three Ad- 
mirals (1877). IIo also conducted sev. 
papers. Including The Colonist , and Colo- 
nial Magazine , ami East India Review . 
IIo was also Interested In emigration, 
volunteering, and various philanthropic 
schemes. For his services in negotiating 
the treaty mentioned above, be received 
a Portuguese knighthood, and for hia 
literary labours a gov. pension. 

Kingston: 1. Seaport and the cap. of 
Jamaica, W. Tndics, situated in the S.K. 
of the Is. It has one of the finest natural 
harbours in tho world; the urea of tho 
harbour Is 16 sq. in., of which about 7 sq. 
m. have a depth of from soven to ton 
fathoms. It is beautifully situated on 
regularly sloping ground on the N. shores 
of the harbour, ami is one of the is.'s 
tourist resorts. The streets were laid out 
by compass, tho.se at right angles to tho 
shore running N. and H., those parallel to 
tho shore-line running 10. and \V„ but 
flood waters havo worn tlin N. and 3. 
streets below the general level. At tho 
intersection of King and Queen Streets 
Ihcro was formerly a parade ground and 
mrkt. place, hut ibis has been converted 
Into a garden- -Victoria Park, from tho 
statue of Queen Victoria in the public 
square to tho H. Jv, was not tho first 

F ilace eho^t-n for tTO commercial cap. 
'ort Royal flourished as such until it was 
destroyed by an earthquake In 1692, when 
a law was passed declaring K. to ho tho 
'chief scat of trade ami head port of 
entry.' V rom thal time the prosperity of 
K. was assured, it was swept by a great 
fire in 1730. hut soon recovered. A disas- 
trous earthquake occurred In Jan. 1907, 
when nearly 1 2000 lives were lost. Poverty 
and unemployment led to serions riots in 
May-Juno 1938, and damage was done to 
corporation and other property. The 
Jamaican Gov. railway links it with Mon- 
tego Bay and Spanish Town. Pop. 80,000. 
2. City of Ontario, Canada; cap. of Fron- 
tenac co., on the N.K. of Lake Ontario at 
tho mouth of tho CataraquJ R. f and 160 
rn. K. of Toronto. Called tho Limestone 
City from many pnhlic and private build- 
ings of that material. It w«p incorporated 
as a city in 1H3H and. In 1841, became fora 
tiino tho cap. of Canada. In tho same 
year was founded Qiiccnts Hnlv. — the 
third largost Jn all Canada; Besides tho 
univ.. It has the Royal Military College of 
Canada, a fine collegiate .Institute and 
vocational school, and gdod public or 
primary schools. Has, also, an excellent 
pnhlic library, and good hospitals. Thero 
arc two cathedrals and many churches. 
Its Industries Include locomotives, textiles, 
shipbuilding, biscuits, and chemicals. It 
Is on tho Canadian National (main line) 
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and ('unudfan Pacific railways. Has a I also wooJicu ,ui(l Piik Industries. There 


good harbour, and is an important port of 
call for Cl rout Lakes freight and passenger 
. or vires. K. was founded in 1673 bv 
C’ouni Frontonae, governor of New 
I'ranee. Captured by the Brit. in 175S 
mid, in 1783, settled by United Empire 
LovidlHts. Pop. 25,000. .5. (Jilv of Now 

York, U.S.A., and ro M*ut of UMor co., 
Mt uaied on the Hudson it. Ji.s chief in- 
dustry iH the inainif. ot tobaeeo and cigars; 
boat-building, cement works, brickyards, 
<iro other industries, and stone is quarried 
m the neighbourhood. It has trade in 
<oal, luudx v, and irrain. Pop. 28,600. 
4. Tn. of Pennsylvania, (J.S. in Luzerne 
<*o.. situated oil the r. b. of the Susque- 
hanna It. The maniifs. are silk goods and 
hosiery, and then* ait* railway work- and 
nmeliine laetories, , Coal is extensively 
mined m the neighbourhood. It n the 
seat ot the Wyoming Seminary Pop. 
20,700 

Kingston-upon-Hull, sec IJ ru. 

Kingston-upon-Thames, royal and mum 
filial bor. and mikt. tn. ot Surrey, Kinc- 
hin d, 11 m. S.W. ol (/haruur Cross. 11 is a 
residential suburb, possessing due prome- 
nades and public gardens on the nv. hunk. 
There are large mra ’ * t gardens, and m 
the tn Hour mills, brt.\e.as, oil works, 
and briekj arils. K. is historically ini cr- 
est mg, he\. Savon kings were crowned 
here, and the coronation stone, which i- 
supposed to have been used for the throne, 
now si mds in the market pluce. Tin 
Saturday market >vok granted bv .fames I.. 
uud the, \Yediie-dav market bj Charles II. 
A fair, belvl In Nov., was granted b\ 
Jlenrv 111. King George VI.. with Hi' 
queen, in Oet. 1048, opened the new pouci 
station at K., tho first ol twenty -die 
planned by the Brit. eiei 1 rleity autliority 
ror the whole country. I > c>i>. 30,000. 

Kingstown: 1. Formerly Dunleary. and 
now oflleiallv Dun Laoghaire, a tn. and 
seaport of IJiiblin, Eiie situated on Dub 
lin Baj. t> m. from the city. Tt is flu. 
lmili-pnrkol station foi i ouununicid ion 
with Holyhead, and has a roval harbour, 
which may be entered bv vessels drawing 
24 ft. at any Mato of the tide. K. w a 
populai holiday resort, possessing thiv 
vaelii elul s: it is a fishing centre, and h«i- 
an export trade in cattle Pop. 21,000 
2. Son poll and cap. of St. Vincent, W. 
Indies, situated on the r* \V . f oust. It lias 
considerable export trade In spp.es, .sugar, 
cooou, spirits etc. Pop. 6000, 

Kingsway, tlioroiightnre m London 
England, which connects Ilo I born with 
the Strand. It was so called in eompli- 
ment to the lato King Edward VII. who 
openod It on Oct. 18, 1005 It runs from 
High Holbom, opposite Southampton 
How to Aldwycli. and is 1800 ft. long and 
about 110 ft. wide. A tunnel for ti.un- 
waysruns below K., connecting Theobalds 
Hoad with the Thames emhaukinent. 

' , Kingswinford, par. and vil. ot Staiford- 
ahlrc, England. 3 in. W. of Dudley with 
coal mines and nmnufs. ot nails, brickb, 
laths, ote. Pop 23,000. 

Klngswood, par. and vil. of Gloucester, 
England, 3 in. from Bristol, with 
nianuls. of hoots elastic, pins, etc., 


are interesting abbey ruins in the vicinity. 
Pop. 18,000. 

j Kingswood School, Bath, Eng. school 
founded by John Wesley ( g.v .) in 1748, 

1 originally for the sons of Methodist minis- 
ters. Wesley preached bis first open-air 
sermon at the vil. of Kmgswood ( q.v .). 

King’s Yellow, yellow pigment made 
irom the mineral orpiment or arsenic trl- 
-uiJphido, AsjS-,. 

Kingtehehen, tn. of China in the prov. 
oJ Kiangsi. It btauds on f lie It. Chang, 
near Fulianghlen. Once famed lor its 
porcelain. which was made here before 
4.D 1000 bill (be industry bas recently 
ileclined. The Hauling Hills In tbe dist. 
have given the name to kaolin (<?.tr.) or 
china eliiv, used In the porcelain manui. 
Pop. 600,000. 

Kington, tn. ol Hereford, England, situ- 
ated ou the Arrow. It has Lanyards and 
mail-houses, iron foundnon, and nail fac- 
tories. Pop. 2000. 

Kingussie, In. of Inverness -shire, Scot- 
land ,»'» m. N.N.W. ol Perth. It Is a 
tin ourite summer resort. Pop. 2300. 

King William's Town, 1ocall.\ called 
King-, a tn .n Cape Piov., S. Africa, 
iltuated on the lluflulo H. in the midst of 
an ague, dist.; (ore- is ot valuable timber 
are lomid ucar by It is a busy trade 
centre and there 'ire mainifs. ol wugons, 
furniture, jams, sweets, leathei candles 
soap. etc. Pop. 7000. 

Kinlochloven, tn. at ue bead ot Loch 
Lo\ on Arg>IJ, Scotland, is of recent 
glow th and owe- Its existence to the 
dc\ eJopnit nt ot the water-power ot 
tho dist., and the estab. ol the works 
of the Hrit. Aluminium Compani. Sec 
Li i i:n. 

Kinloss, vil. ol Ontario, Cunndti. situ- 
ated in Bruce co., close to Kincardine. 

Kinmont Willie see Armstrong. 

W JUUM. 

, Kinnear, Norman Boyd (0, 18S2). Brit, 
ornithologist . was the son of an F bn burgh 
1 aiehlteet, and wa« educated at Ldmburgh 
\eademy and Trinity College > denal* 
tnond. From 1W05 to 1907 he v as an 
i assistant nt the Hoyal Scottish Museum, 

| .ind for the next twelve years curator of 
»he Bomba} Natural Hist Museum, as 
will as assistant editor oi tho Bombay 
N it oral llist. Society jour. In 1920 
he entered the natuiul hist. dept, of the 
Hrit. Museum, in 1J27 becoming deputy 
keeper iu charge oi birds. He became 
keeper oi zoology in 1945, and two years 
later director ol the natural hist. dept. 
Ho has pub a number of papers ou 
ornithologi . 

Kinneir, Sir John Maodonald (1782- 
1830), Scottish traveller and diplomatist, 
b. at Camden, Linlithgow. In 1804 he 
was appointed ciisurn in the Madras In- 
fantry, ami bccanu captain in 1818. He 
made numerous tourneys in Persia, and 
also travelled through Armenia and Kurdi- 
stan, publishing his results tn a isarrative 
o) '1 ravels in A sin Minor, Armenia, awl 
Kurdistan in 1 HI 6- 14 ( 1818 ). lie was 
envoy to Persia (1824-30), and took part 
in the hostilities with Russia. 

Kinning Park, dist. of Lanarkshire 



Kino 

Scotland, in the par. of Go van, situated 
on the Clyde. It was a country resort for 
the Glasgow citizens until 18 GO, when tho 
extension of Glasgow harbour and docks 
caused it to become a residential part. 

Kino, astringent drug obtained from 
certain trees on tho W. coast of Africa, in 
India, and in Ceylon. The substance 
recognised as K. at the present day is tho 
product of the tree Pterocarpus Mar - 
supium . The properties of the drug are 
due to the presence of kino -tannic acid and 
pyrocatechin. It is a useful astringent, 
and was formerly used as a gargle. 

Kinross of Glasolune, John Blair Balfour, 
hrst Baron (1837-1905), lord president of 
tho court of session In Scotland, b. at 
Clackmannan. He was called to the Scot- 
tish Bar in 18G1, and roso to be the foro- 
rnost advocate in Scotland, lie was 
appointed solicitor-general for Scotland in 
1880, and in 1881 became lord advocate, 
again holding the office in 1886 and from 
1892 to 1895, and during tho last period ho 
took an active part in carrying through tho 
Ilouso of Commons the Local Government 
Act for Scotland, 1894. In 1899 he suc- 
ceeded James P. Bannerman as lord 
president of the court of session, and in 
1902 was raised to the peerage. 

Kinross: 1. Inland co. of Scotland, with 
an area of 87 sq. m. It Is bounded on tho 
N. and W. by Perthshire, on the S. and E. 
by Fifeshire. Its surface is well cultivated 
—barley and oats are grown, and cattle 
and sheep are reared. In the S.E. is Loch 
Levon, whhh is drained by the It. Levon; 
the lOeh is noted for its many historical 
associations, especially with Mary Queen 
of Scots. In tho N. and W. arc the Ocliii 
Hills, and eastward arc the Lomond 
heights. The manufs. ot the co. are linen, 
plaids, and tartans; browing is also carried 
on. Cap., K. Pop. 8100. 2. Cap. of 

Kinross-shire, Scotland, situated 8 4 in. 
from Dunfermline. There are se\ . w oollcn 
mills, and the manuf . of liifen Is carried on. 
The tn. is onct., and has interesting ruins; 
it was the prin. residence of Alexander 
III. Pop. 2600. 

Kinsale, seaport tn. of co. Cork, Eire, 
situated on K. harbour, 14 m. S.W. of 
Cork. It is built partly on the slopes of 
Compass Hill, and the streets are narrow 
and steep. It Is frequented by summer 
visitors, and is tho headquarters of the S. 
of Ireland Fishing Company. Pop. 2100. 

Kinsale Harbour, estuary of the R. Ban- 
don in co. Cork, Ireland. It has an a\ crage 
width of half a mile, and extends 2 m. from 
the tn. of Kinsale. Off the Old Head of 
Kinsale, W. of the harbour, the Lusitania 
was sunk, 101 5. 

Kinsen, see Chemulpo. 

Kinshakiang, see Ciungsha. 

Kinston, tn. of N. Carolina, U.S.A., and 
the co. seat of Lenoir co. It is situated 
on the Neuse R., about 26 m. S.E. of Golds- 
boro by raJL 

Kfntyre, or Can tire, peninsular dist. of 
Argyllshire. Scotland, situated between 
the firth of Clyde and tho Atlantic, and 
joined to the Argyll mainland by the Isth- 
mus of Torbert. It is 43 m. long, with an 
avorage width of 64 m.; the prin. tn. is 
Campbeltown. The inhabs. are engaged 
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In the fisheries, agriculture, and stone 
quarrying. The Mull of Ivintyre is a head- 
land at tho H. extremity; a lighthouse is 

S laced hero with a fixed light visible 24 m. 

Jstunt. See A. McKerral, Kintyie in tho 
Seventeenth Century , 1945. 

Kinver Edge, Staffordshire, 5 m. W. of 
Stourbridge and 5 m. N. of Kidderminster. 
198 at. of bigli henth and woodland with 
fine views, including an early iron Age 
camp and tho Holy Austin and Nanny’s 
Rocks. There are some interesting rock 
dwellings on tho property. Presented in 
1917 as a memorial to Mr. Grosvonor Lee 
by his children. 

Kioga, see Chog\. 

Kios, see Chios. 

Kioto, see Kyoto. 

Kiowas, tribe of N. Amer. Indians 
which, when the white men first visited 
tho Great Plains, inhabited tho region 
round tho head of the Platto R. By the 
Medicine Lodge Treaty in 1867 they 
agreed to he assigned to their present re- 
servation in Oklahoma. They number 
about 1000. 

Kipling, John Lookwood (1837-191 1), 
Eng. author and artist, and father of tho 
celebrated novelist, lludyard K., b. at 
Pickering, lie was educated at Wood- 
liouse Grove, and entered the Indiau Civil 
Service in 18G7. lie was architectural 
sculptor at tho Bombay school of art, 
1865-75; principal of tbo Mayo school of 
art and curator of the central museum at 
Lahore 1875-93. lie pub. Beast and Man 
in India (1901), a collection of Hindu and 
Mohammedan folk-tales, and also exe- 
cuted illustrations for some of his son’s 
books, viz. Kim, the Jungle Book , and the 
Second Jungle Book. 

Kipling, Joseph Rudyard (1865-1936), 
Eng. novelist and poct,>4f in Bombay, son 
of J. L. K. and Alice Macdonald ( d . 1910). 
He was educated at the United Services 
College, Westward llo!, N. Devonshire. A 
somewhat lughly coloured picture of his 
life there is presented in Stalky and Co. 
(1899). At tho ago of se\cuteen ho re- 
turned to India and became sub-editor of 
the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette . 
In 1886 appeared his Departmental Ditties, 
a vol. of light satirical verse; In tho follow- 
ing year, Plain Tales from the Hills (1887), 
and during the next two years Soldiers 
Three , The Ston/ of the (ludsbys, In Black 
and White , Under the Deodars, The Phan- 
tom Rukshaw, and Wee Willie Winkit. 
These tales quickly became famous in 
India, and it was recognised that a new 
force had come into the literary world. 
During the .years 1887 to 1889 K- travelled 
through India, China. Japan, afrd America, 
and thence to England, where he arrived 
to find himself famous. His 'travels also 
took him to Africa during the Boer war, 
and to Australasia, ills tratcl sketches 
were pub. in 1899 under tho ratio of From 
Sea to Sea . In 1892 K. married Miss C. 9. 
Balestier. the sister of W. Balcsticr, in 
conjunction with whom be wrote The 
Naulahka (1891), Life* s Handicap was 
pub. in 1890, and in 1891 Ills first novel 
appeared, The Light that Failed, which 
was afterwards dramatised in 1905. Bar- 
rack Room Ballads, verse, was pub. in 1896 
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and also In tlio same year Many Inven- 
tions. In 1894 a now vein was opened up 
bv his Jungle Itook , followed In 1895 by 
the Second Jungle Hook. These masterly 
stories of animal life are considered by 
many K.*s best work. The Seven Seas , 
verso, was pub. in 1896, and Captains 
Courageous in 1897. followed by The Day's 
Work (1898); A Fleet in Being (1898): 
Stalky and Co. (1899); Kim (1901); and 
Jwst So Stories for Little Children (1902). 
Another book of vorse. The Five Nut tons, 
appeared in 1903, and two collections of 
stories, Traffics and Discoveries in 1904, 
and Actions and Heat hons in 1909. Puck 
of Book* 8 II ill , stories which vitalise the 
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hist, of England, camo out In 1906, and 
was followed by a sequel, Reivard* and 
Fairies , In 1910. In 1911 K. pub. a 
History of England, written in collabora- 
tion with C. K. L. Fletcher. Songs from 
Books was pub. In 1913, and In that year 
also a play. The Harbour Watch. During 
tho First World War K. wrote The A or 
Armies in Framing (1914); Fringes of the 
Fleet (1915); Sea Warfare (1916); A Diver- 
sity of Creatures (1917), containing only 
two war stories, and poems, The Veais 
Between (1918). K/s son, who served 
with the Irish Guards, was killed at Loos, 
and the achiovcmonts of that regiment 
were commemorated by K. in The Irish 
Guards in the Great War (1923), a com- 
pilation from diaries and regimental 
.papers. H1 h collected verse, Inclusive 
Perse, was pub. hi 1919, and after that 
time he pun. Letters of Travel (1920); 
Land and Sea Tabs for Guides and Scouts 
(1923); Debits and Credits (1926); A Book 
of Words (1928) ; Thy Servant , a Dog ( 1930 ) ; 
Limits and Renewals (fourteen stories with 
introductory and supplementary sum- 


maries in verse, 1932); Souvenirs of 
France (1933); The King and the Sea 
(1935): and Something of Myself , for my 
Friends , known and unknown (1936). 

Iv.’s best work ih in his short stories, and 
his early collertion. Life’s Handicap , is 
perhaps his best book. His sphere of in- 
terest wan tho Brit. Empire in all Its mani- 
festations, from the big drums to the 
humble outposts of empire in out-of-the- 
way pluees. It is tho man of action that 
K. loved, be he engine-driver, empire - 
builder, or polo-plavcr. It was his pre- 
ference for action over tho introspections 
of the individual, so often tho subject of 
the modern novel, that distinguished him 
irom his contemporaries. Some critics 
argue that K. portraved only types, and 
not characters, but if this is true his typo 
h always embodied In an individual; for 
K. was no lover of crow da, believing man to 
bo a solitary who must work out his own 
salvation. K. was a romantic writer, but 
his romanticism is everywhere rooted in 
realism. In his be-»t stories there is 
nothing vague or uncertain, although occa- 
sionally ho gives wav to a didacticism 
That K. has a permanent place in Eng 
literature seems certain, especially for hi* 
earlier prose and verse. But Ins verse is 
the more difficult to estimate because 
apart from the changing standards of 
poetry, K/s own standards changed from 
the more youthful, confident, clarion note 
to at least two stages of maturity. In which 
latter an element of mysticism is evident 
One deep source of his groat popularity 
was a mastery of the native rlrvthms of 
Eng., which appealed to the liumbio ear bv 
its directness, and both his poetry and 
prose stories are characterised bv a re- 
markably vivid Imagination, revealing a 
skill in narrative and description which 
are well matched by a rare power of In- 
tensifying character. The prophetic sense 
is a quality in much of K.'s poetry. It 
probably accounts for much of his Influ- 
ence. Impregnated as he was with the 
spirit of tlic i atlonal consciousness and 
the racial temperament, Iv. was < nsessed 
with the conviction of Britain-, noble 
destiny, a destinv in which the inspiring 
motives were, not power or domination, 
but moral obligations and service. In his 
mind’s eye was a compelling vision of ex- 
ternal forces with puny man living danger- 
ously and valiantly amidst such forees 
K. disregarded intellectual subtleties, not 
because ho was incapable of them, but 
rather from an Intuitive dislike based on a 
good understanding of their values. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot makes t he distinction that K *s 
verse ranks as 'gioat verse/ and not as 
‘great poetrv/ but ho docs not define tho 
In t ter, nor does lie show how K. did not 
achieve it. It h.is been frequently ob- 
jected that K/b poetry is careless, even 
deficient, of beauty , And subordinates this 
element to the clamour of 4 politics/ But 
the special cotour-beautv of a poem of 
Keats Is not the .ily kind of poetic beauty, 
and to speak only or the clamour of politics 
is to misconceive polities generally, besides 
Ignoring the intense sensations with which 
K. contemplated the role of England In 
the scheme of things. There is a mystic 
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poetry ia his stories and it harmonises 
with the mystic lealism of his verse and 
really what his 'politics amounts to is a 
prefeienct for ancestral Instlm ts to the 
mechann ii spirit which tends to sap the 
race of vitality 

In recognition of his work K i< reived 
many honours In 1**07 he was awarded 
the Nobel piize and In 192b the gold 
medal of the lioial bociety of Literature 
He was also awarded honorary degrees at 
the untvs of Oxford Cambridge Durham, 

din burgh Pans btiasburg and Athens 
Ho was also a doctor ot [hilosophv at 
Athens and from 1022 to 1925 he was 
rector of the i niv ofbt Andrews Llected 
in uni a lomun asbociate member of the 
h r Acid6mie dis Sciences et Politiques 
an honour then shared onlv by King 
Albert ot Belgium and Cardinal Me. refer 
K d n the Middlesex Hospital on Jan 18 
l<Hb altci an operation 

See C Charles, Rudyard Kipling 1J1L 
C tails Rudyard Kipling 1915, R 1 
Hopkins Rudyard Kipling 1021 and 
Rudyard Kipling s TV orUl 102 s * 1 W 

Martindcll A Rwlwgraphy of the Works of 
Rudyard Kipling 1923, K Shanks Rud 
yard Kipling a Study m f iterature and 
Polxlxtal Ideas. 1940, T S Lllot A Choice 
of Kipling's Verse. 1042, and R Croft 
Cooke Rudyaid Kipling 1918 

Kippis, Andrew (1725-96) Noneon 
tormlst minister b at Nottingham was 
educated for tho ministry at Northampton 
and in 1753 he became minister ot a church 
in Westminster He wrote for ^ev maga 
vines, founded the Annual Register wrote 
sev biographies among them that of Dr 
Doddridge under whom ho had studied 
anded the Biographia Britan nica 2ndcd , 
but had completed only o voK before 
he d 

Kipp’s Apparatus, ingenious and very 
useful device for r b turning Intermittent 
supplies of various gases m c heimcal 
laboratories The apparatus consist s ot 
three parts (so diagiam) a large fcutral 
bulb A which is connected with a re 
ceptaclo, B and a kifld of large thistle 
funnel C which raises through A into b 
Ihe joint between A and B is made air 
tight by vaseline and the opening 1 otwc.cn 
A and B is narrow so that when C is m 
sorted the io is only a littlo space between 
the two Sticks of ferrous sulphide are 
placed tn A sticks being used so that the 
substance will not fall through the narrow 
opening into B Sufficient hydrochlnrio 
acid Is poured in at C to fill the vessel B 
and overflow into A so that it just covers 
the suiphido Hydrogen sulphide is Im 
mediately evolved FeS-f 2HC1 “I tCI*+ 
M*b lhe gas is led out when requited 
at the tap W he n sufficient gas has heen 
used, the tap is closed, but the acid is still 
covering the lerrous sulphide so that 
hydrogen sulphide is still being evolved 
Since 11 e gas cannot escape the pressure 
In A Increases and in time is sufficiently 
great to force all tho acid out of A into the 
top part of C When the tap is opened 
again the gas rushes out, the pressuro in- 
side ▲ becomes atmospheric, so that the 
add falls from O into B, and hence into A 
Thus, so long as the tap is open tho acid 


covers the ferrous sulphide, and the gas is 
generated The apparatus is named after 
Its inventor p J Kipp a Dutch chemist 
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Kiran, see Piuin 

Klroher, Athanasuu u 1 601 80) Ger 
scholar was piof at six result colleges in 
his native country and from 1635 to 1641 
lectured on mathematic at the ColJegio 
Romano in Home His rr&Lwv* sbgyptia- 
cni (1652 >:>) promoted the study of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and his ProcZro- 
mus Coptus (1636) of the Coptic tongue 
A wide, knowledge of onct and n odem 
Italy la revealed by his I ahum (166)), 
whilst those lrnsty judgments and in- 
a< curacies of which bo whs often giulty aro 
patent In Ins China illustrata (1667) 

Kirchheim 1 Tn in W urttemberg- 
Baden Germany. 16 m b i< of Stuttgart 
It man ut s textile fibrlcs Pop 8000 
2 V ll of Baden Germany close to Hcldel 
bug Pop 1000 

Kirchholl Gustav Robert (1824-87) Ger, 
physicist graduated l h L> lrom tho univ 
of his nati\e tn Kdnighberg Id 1817 Ho 
held the cliuir of physics successively at 
Breslau (a; pointed m 18^0) Honltlbcrg 
(1854) and Berlin (1375) In collaboia- 
tion with von Bunsen he evolved the 
theory and practice of spectrum analysis, 
and indicated how tho prism may be used 
to establish the chemical composition of 
celestial bodies His Vorlemtngen uber 
mathemati8che Physik (1376) contains an 
original treatment of dynamics 

Kirohhoff's Laws, see Elecxricitv and 
Magnki ism 

KirohhCrde, vfl In Westfriialia Ger- 
man} about 4 m S ot Dortmund Coal- 
mining and the roanuf of tin are carried 
on Pop 15,000 

Kirghizia, or Kirgblzstan, republic in 
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the B. of Russian central Asia, situated on 
the frontier between the U.S.S.R. and Sin- 
kiang. The Kirghiz are a once nomadic 
people belonging to the Mongolian -Tartar 
family and divided into Kara-Kirghlz 
and Kirghiz Kazaks. The former recog- 
nised Russian suzerainty in 1864 and the 
latter in 181 9. K. became an autonomous 
republic in 1926. and was elevated to the 
status of a union republic in 1936. 

The inhab. are Kirghiz (who constitute 
about two-thirds of the pop.), Russians, 
Ukiainians, Uzbeks, Uigurs, and Dun- 
gans, the last being of Chinese Muslim 
origin. 

The Kara-Ktrghiz dwell in the highlands 
between the U. Issik -Kul and the Kucn- 
Lun, and from the E. borders of Ferghana 
across to the Muzart Mts. They number 
in all about 400,000, and arc divided into 
two main sections, the Hoi in the \V. and 
the On in the E. The Kirghiz Kazaks 
inhabit the steppes between tho Amu- 
Darya and the Hvr-Daria. Both tribes 
are nominally Hunultes, but in reality they 
believe in an evil spirit , Shaitan, besides a 
good spirit. Physically, they resemble 
the Mongolians, but their speech is pure 
Turki. They breed fat -tidied sheep, hardy 
hordes, camels, goats and oxen, and culti- 
vate! wheat and niJIlei. »ugar beet, fuiit, 
and v inos hi the foothills and irrigated 
valleys. The region has large deposits of 
coal, oil, gold, lead, antimony, quicksilver, 
sulphur, and limestone. The country has 
been developed considerably since tho 
Fir&t World War bv tho extension of land 
under cultivation, irrigation, and the est nb. 
of good production and textile industries. 
There is fishing on Lake Issik-Kul. K. 
supplies coal to almost the wholo of Cen- 
tral Asia. Frunzo (formerly Plshpek), tho 
cap., is a well-built city (pop. 93,000), 
with many fine buildings. Pop. 1,500,000. 

Kiria, see Kkhiya. 

Kirin, or Qirin, prov. of Manchuria, to 
the N. of Korea, havlug an area of about 
105,000 sq. m. The country itself is fertile 
even in the mountainous parts; millet, 
wheat, barley, potatoes, and opium being 
the chief products. Pop. 5,200,000. 

Kirin, cap. of the prov. of the same 
name, situated on the Sungari, 215 ui. 
N.E. of Mukden. A railway connects it 
with Changchun. Pop. 6,981,000. 

Klrjathaimt 1. City of Reuben, taken 
from the Amorito king, Hihon (Num. 
xxxil.). Tho site is quite uncertain. 2. 
Unidentified Levite city in Naphtali, 
called Kartan in Joshua xxl. 

Kirjath Arba, see Ukbrov. 

Kirjath-jearim, tn. In Palestine, situ- 
ated in Judah, and identified by some with 
‘Erma/ and near to Bcthshemcsh. Here 
the ark rested until taken up to Jerusalem. 

Kirjath-sepher, according to Judges i. 
11, was the older name of the tn. which 
was named by tho Hebs. Debir. 

Kirk, Sir John (1832-1922), Brit, ad- 
iniuistrator and naturalist, b. In Scotland. 
Ho was educated for the medical pro- 
fession and, after serviug os a doctor in 
tho Crimean war, went out as physician 
and naturalist with Livingstone’s socond 
exploring expedition (1858), and proved 
an unqualified success. His African ex- 


periences led to his appointment as vice- 
consul at Zanzibar (1866), and in 1873 he 
became consul. It was In this capacity 
th&l he greatly distinguished himself by 
securing the extinction of the slave trade 
in tho dominions of the sultan of Zanzibar. 
The suppreshion of the maritime slave 
trade, the first major step towards 
abolition, was, however, followed by the 
marching of slave gaugs by land, and K. 
appealed to tho sultan. BorghasU, who had 
previously, under threat of a naval block- 
ade, signed a treaty prohibiting the ship- 
ment of slave from ail ports on the 
mainland. This time, bo great was K/s 
personal influence with the sultan that the 
latter needed no threat, and of his own 
volition issued proclamations prohibiting 
throughout his dominions both tho round- 
ing-up oJ slaves and their transit b> land. 
During the twenty voars of his work in 
Zanzibar K.’h life and the hist, of Zanzibar 
are almost synonymous. But in 1884 the 
not minus Carl Peters gained access to E. 
Africa in disguise, and imder a false name 
obtained treaties from native rulers sign- 
ing away their ter. to a Ger. colonisation 
society, and in 1885 a telegram to Zanzi- 
bar v\ as the first indication to K. and the 
sultan that Germany was laying claim to 
any laud in Zanzibar. It was in vain that 
K. and Barghash resisted, for the tier. 
Gov. sent a fleet to Zanzibar with a threat 
of bombardment, and the Brit. Gov. 
weakly advised the sultan to submit. This 
ended K/s work in Zanzibar, for the 
sultan lost most of the mainland portion 
of his ter., and K. retired from the con- 
sular service in 1887, though he subse- 
quently represented the Brit. Gov. at 
various African conferences. Ho was one 
of the first four white men to behold Lake 
Nyasa (Sept. 16, 1859), ond his name is 
perpetuated in Nyasaiand in tho Kirk 
Range, VV. of the Shire R. Received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1882. His botanical collections 
laid the foundation of tho Flora of Tropical 
Africa , which was pub. under gov. aus- 
pices, 1868-1917. See Sir JR. Omplond, 
The Explot tat inn of East Africa. 1858-1890. 
1939, which is m effect a study of Kirk's 
career. 

Klrk-Agatoh (Izmir), tn. of Asiatic 
Turkey, 5 2 m. N.E. of Smyrna. It manufs. 
cotton goods. Pop. 20,000. 

Kirkburton, tn. in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, about 5 in. S.E. of 
lludderoflcld. Tt manufs. woollen goods, 
and coal mining is carried on. Pop. 
18,700. 

Kirkby-ln-Ashfield, par. and vil. in the 
co, of Nottinghamshire, England, 12 m. 
N.E. of Nottingham. In tho vicinity are 
coal mines. Pop. 18,500. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, mrkt. tn. in the co. of 
Westmorland, England, on the R, Lune, 
12 m. S.E. of Kendal. Pop. 1400. 

Kirkby Moontde, mrkt. tn. in the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the R. 
Dove, 6 m. w. of Pickering. It manufs. 
iron and brass ware and agric. implements. 
Pop. 5250. 

Kirkby Stephen, mrkt. tn. in Westmor- 
land, England, on the R. Eden, 10 m. 
15. E. of Appleby. Copper, lead, and iron 
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Are found in the vicinity. Pop. about I Kirkham, mrkt. tn. in the co. of Lan- 
4000. rashirc, England, 8 m. W.N.W. of Preston. 


Kirkcaldy, or Kirkaldy, of Grange, Sir 
William (c. 1520-73). Scottish boldicr and 
politician, was early won over to the 
Protestant party, and having assisted in 
the murder of Cardinal Heaton (1546), 
took refuge in St. Andrews Castle, and, on 
its surrender to the Fr., became a prisoner 
of the enemy and was confined in Mont 
St. Michel, Normandy. Soon, however, 
he made good his escape, and after sen ing 
with distinction in the Fr. Army, returned 
to Scotland in 1557. At home he proved 
zealous in ttie cause of reformation, was 
implicated in ihe murder of Hizzio. and 
having joined the nobles against Both- 
well, received the surrender of the queen 
at Carherry 11 ill (1567). Her defe.it at 
Langtddo in the same year was lurgelv the 
oiiteome of his able strategy: but hence- 
forward, prevailed on. it seems, by the 

J ilansible argument? of the subtle Mait- 
and of Lethington, ho became Queen 
Mary's stalwart champion. As go\crnor 
of Edinburgh Castle he proceeded to 
fortify it for the royalist faction In 1572 
he broke off negotiations with the Regent 
Morton, preferring to stand ‘stiff upon his 
honesty' and not betray his friends. lie 
surrendered on June 3, 1573, and was 
executed at the cross of Edinburgh. 

Kirkcaldy, seaport tn. of Fifeshiro. Scot- 
land. situated on the Firth of firth, 15 m. 
N. of Kdlnhurgh. The tn. Itself has been 
called tho ‘Kang Tonn,' Its main street 
being about 4 in. long. This tn. Is tho 
centre of linoleum manuf., and is also en- 
gaged In blenching, linen manuf., engineer- 
ing, iron -found ing, and tho manuf. of 
pottery. It was created a. royal burgh 
about the year 1450, and, with Klnghorn, 
Burntisland, and Dysart, sends one mem- 
ber to Parliamcut. It was the bp. of 
Adam Smith. Pop. 46,600. 

Kirkcudbright: 1. Mari tine co. in the S. 
of Sent land The coast Is rocky and much 
Indented, containing caves originally used 
by smugglers. The surface of the co. Is 
mountainous, the chief height being Mt. 
Merrick (2764 ft.). The chief rivs. arc tho 
Dee, l T rr, and Fleet. Granite is quarried 
in the co., and the pasturage Is good, the 
rearing of cattle — especially of the polled 
Galloway breed — forming one of the in- 
dustries. K. Is noted for its honev. The 
chief tns. are Pastlo Douglas. Dalbeattie, 
and Kirkcudbright. Area 800 sq. m. 
Pop 33.000 2. Oo tn. of Kirkcudbright- 

shire, Scotland, situated on the 1. b. of the 
Dee. It has the best harbour in the S. of 
Scotland, and contains an old church and 
seV. other anct. structures. Pop. 2800. 

Klrkdale Cave, cavern in a limestone 
rock in the N. Hiding of Yorkshire, about 
1* m. W S.W of Kirkby-Moorside. This 
rave, which was discovered in 1821, con- 
tains the fossil remains of animals, among 
which are the hyecna, tiger, and hippo- 
potamus. 

Klrkenes, vfl. in Flnmark, Norway, near 
tho Finnish border, on the shore of Vasan- 
ger Fjord. It was the main Ger. base for 
submarine attacks on allies! convoys to 
Murmansk in the Second World War. Cap- 
tured by the Russians in Oct. 1944. 


It is engaged in tho cotton and linen 
manuf. Pop. 4400. 

Kirkintilloch, tn. in the co. of Dum- 
barton, Scotland, 7 m. N.E. of Glasgow. 
It has coal mines and iron foundries, and 
manufs. chemicals. Pop. 13,800. 

Kirklarell, formerly Kirk-Killsse, tn. of 
European Turkey, about 33 in. E. of 
Adrlanople, in the vilayet of the same 
name. For a time after the First World 
War it nassod into Gk. possession, but was 
restored to Turkey by tho treat v of 
Lausanne, 1923. Near this tn. was fought 
the first battle between tho Bulgarian and 
Turkish forces during the Balkan war of 
1912-13 (f/.r.). It is an agric. centre, and 
trades In coal, wines, flour, hides, and 
tobacco. Pop. (vilayet) 178,300; (tn.) 
20,700. 

Kirkless, vil. In tho W. Riding of York- 
shire. England, 4 m. N.E. of Huddersfield. 
Here are situated the ruins of a Piston Ian 
nunnery of tho twelfth century. 

Kirkley, vil. on tho coast or Suffolk, 
England, forming a suburb of Lowestoft. 

Kirkliston, vil. in the <o of W. Lothian 
and Midlothian, Scotland, on the 11. 
Almond, 10 m. W. of Edinburgh. It has 
distilleries, shale mines, and a malt c \t raet 
fac forv. 

Kirkmaiden, par. in Wigtownshire, 
Scotland, situated on Luce Bav and m tho 
peninsula of Galloway. It is the most 
southerly point of S« otland, and is men- 
tioned as Maidenkirk In tho expression 
signifying from extreme S. to extreme N T . 
of the country, i.e. ‘from Maidenkirk to 
John o’ Groat'**.' Pop I >50. 

Kirk o* Shotts, fire Hiiotts. 

Kirkoswald, vil. in tlm,oo. of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 4 m. S.W. or Maybole. This 
vil. contains the tombs of the ancostois of 
the poit Burns, who himself resided hero 
for a vear. 

Kirk Session, see Puksbyttcriavism. 

Kirkstall, vil. in tho W. Riding of tho co. 
of Yorkshire, England. 3 m. N.W. of 
Leeds. Hero aro situated the ruins of 
Kirkstall Abbey, built in tho twelfth 
century. 

Kirksvillo, cltv In tho co. of Adair, Mis- 
souri, U.S.A. It is situated on two rail- 
ways, manufs. iron goods, and has a trade 
in agrle. produce. Pop. 10,100. 

Kirkton, <tre Cnunrrov. 

Kirkuk, tn. of Iraq, In tho vilayet 
of the same name, 145 m. N. of Bag- 
dad. It has valuable oil wells, and a 
trade in naphtha nnd salt. Its mosque Is 
said to contain Daniel’s tomb. Pop. of 
tn. 92,000 (most of whom ore of tho Sunni 
religion); vilayet 262,200. 

Kirkwall, seaport tn. and the cap. of 
Orkney, Scotland, situated ofi the N.E. 
coast of Pomona or Mainland. Tho chief 
buildings of interest are the cathedral of 
St. Magnus, dating from medieval times, 
tho earl’s castle, and bishop's flalace. K. 
possesses an excellent harbour. Distilling 
and boat -building are engaged in, and the 
tn. is important for shipping and fisheries. 
Pop. 3500. 

Kirkwood, Daniel (1814-95), Amer. 
astronomer, was prof, of mathematics at 
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Delaware College (1851), and in 1856 
accepted a similar post in tho nniv. of 
Indiana. lie asserted that tho unequal 
distribution of asteroids was duo to the 
attractive force of Jupiter. TC. also 
pointed out that the magnitude of tho 
interval between any two planets was 
incompatible with Laplace's nebular hypo- 
thesis. Between 1807 and 1888 ho pub. 
Comets and Meteor s and Asteroids . 

Kirman, see Kiaimvn. 

Kirmanshah, see KKR\T4NsrrAn. 

Kirn: 1 . Tn. in the Rhineland, Ger- 
many, 40 in. S.W. of Koblenz, on tho 
Nahe. It is engaged in the woollen 
manuf. Pop. 8 , 000 . 2. Watering-place 

in tho co. of Argyllshire, Scotland, on tho 
Art h of Clyde, adjacent to Dunoon. Pop. 
3300. 

Kirov (formerly Viatka), cap. of tho K. 
Region of the R.S.F.S R., on tho Vlalka, 
200 m. N. of Kazan. It has a trade 
in leathor and sheepskins. Pop. (tn ) 
143,100; (region) 2,200,000. 

Kirovabad, tn. In the Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
near the railway from THUS to t he Caspian 
Sea. There aro cotton mills. Pop. 
98,700. 

Kirovograd, formerly Ellzavetgrad or 
Yelizavetgrad, and tl.o 7Inoviesk, cap. of 
tho K. Region of tno I'k^aiulan S.S.lt. on 
the Jl. Tngiil, 135 m. N. of Kherson. It 
is on the Kharkov-Odes«a railwav, and is 
tho centre of a textile dist. where trait, 
especially melons and tobacco are grown. 
It has (1940) an important local trade in 
goods Imported from Odo^a. Many 
remains of antiquity arc found In the 
neighbourhood. It was renamed after 
Zinoviev (71 >.) and then changed to its 
presont name. Pop. (tn.) 100,300 ; (region) 
000,000.000. 

Kirriemuir, par. and mrkt. tn. of Angu*, 
Scotland, stands on the (lowrlo Hum, 5m. 
W.N.W. of Forfar. It mannfs. brown 
linen, and Is celebrated as bein'* the 
‘Thrums' of Sir J. M. Parrio’s novels and 
tho author's bp. Pop t, 000 . 

Kirsanov, dist. and tn. in tho Tambo\ 
Region of tho R.S.F.S.R., 60 m. U. of 
Tambov: It trades in grain, hides and 
cattle. Pop. 000,000 

KIr-shehr, nr Kirsehir, 8 > m. ^.K. of 
Ankara, tn. of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
vilayet of tho same n tme, 3235 ft. abate 
pea lovel. Noted for carnets. Pop 
(tn.) 13.700; (vila\ct) 157,700. 

Kirtsinlon, see Halmyko*. 

KIrwan, Richard (1733 -1812), TrM) 
chemist, whose experiments on tho 
specific gravities of saline substan* es 
promoted methods of analytical ehem and 
won for him the Conley medal in 1782. 
Supported the phlogiston theory of com- 
bustion (q.v.). but later was won over to 
the views of Lavoisior ( 7 .P.). Wrote 
Elements of Mineralogy (1784 — long a 
standard work); An Estimate of the Tem- 
perature of Different Latitudes (1787); 
and Geological Essays (1799), 

„ KIryu, tu. In the prov. of Kotsukl, 
Japan, 60 m. W.N.W. of Tokyo; has 
uianuftL of silk, gauze, and crapo. Pop. 
5.1,000. 

Kitaunl, see Frkrk Town. 

Kiifaludy, K&roly (1788-1830), Hun- 


garian poet and dramatist, b . at T£te. 
Sorved in the army (1804-9), writing 
poetry meanwhile. He then settled In 
Vienna, intending to follow painting, but 
the success of two of his plays caused hJm 
to turn to literature, fie won the reputa- 
tion of being tho father of Hungarian 
drama and of modern Hungarian litera- 
ture. With hfs brother he founded a 
literary periodical, Aurora , and subse- 
quently an Aurora Society, which became 
a centre for >oung writers. After his 
death this society developed into tho 
Kisfaludv T(irsa-ag. Hungary's leading 
literary society. Ills wor'^n include GytU 
kos (1 80S); ICldra Zdch (1812); 77/, a ( 1819); 
A fa tor ok magyarorsztighan (1819); Irene 
(1820); Stihor rajda (1820); Szerhsi Mdnd 
(1820); A Par/ufok (1820). 

Kish (Kisch) (modern name El Ohelmir), 
anct. and buried city of Chaldea, lfixca- 
vatiousat M 10 sitc.Talal-Uhuimer (little rod 
mound) (and at Ur ( 7 . 1 .)), have, accord- 
ing to the eminent Assyriologist, F. 
Dhornie, director of tho Fr. llltdiral and 
Archfeologit ol School ol St Stephen, 
Jerusalem proved the historical fa* t of 
the Rabvlonian deluge, which resulted In 
dividing civilisation into two distinct 
epochs The Oxford (Weld) Field Museum 
(Chicago) expedition, which tarried out 
the excavations, discovered v at remains 
of a temple stated to he Utat of the 
earth goddess Arum. This ttmple the 
walls of whi* h, 16 ft. h.gh and 12 ft. 
thick, took some nine years to excavate, 
was begun bv the early Sumcian kings, 
some 4800 years ago, and It stood for 
2100 years as a monument to tho earliest 
civilisation in Iran after the deluge. Tho 
recurrent floods of centuries only partly 
buried it in Hilt, and when Nabnehad- 
ne/zar came to build his Ilursugkalama 
temple, ho merely levelled the walls of the 
temple of Arum and built his structure 
upon them. Tho remaius of Arum's 
femplo rev < al two massive stage towers, 
hitherto onlv imagined by artists, round 
the exterior of which wound spiral plat- 
1 forms, in the larger were found brick 
1 tombs of nobhs and princes chariots 
with the aninuls that drew them, tho 
copper rein -guides and other metal parts 
of the lie mess -ill Ring beside tho skele- 
tons of tho dead. In another clearing 
near the great N.W. gate of the ternplo 
were found inscribed tablots dated in the 
period of the Saigon dynasty of Agade 
(2732-2549 n.i\), largo numbers of cylin- 
drical seals, some of lapis-lazuli, of all 
periods from 1000 to 700 B.c. t and 
sculptures of the age of Hammurabi. 
See S. Lanffdoti, Errnrationsat Kish, 1024. 

Kishangarh, tn in India, tho cap. of the 
native state of tho same name, which 
In 1947 joined tho union of Rajasthan. 
Pop. 14.100. 

Kishinev (Rumanian, Chisinau), tn. in 
Bessarabia, Russia, cap. of tho Moldavian 
S.S.R. which was formed in 1940 from tor. 
In Moldavia and Lessarabia formerly part 
of the Russian Empire, and retroceded 
by Rumania to Russia in June 1940. Tt 
stands on a trib. of the Dniester. 120 in. 
N.W. of Odessa. The chief exporta aro 
grain, hides, tallow, and tobacco. K. was 
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the scene of Rerious anti Semitic riots in 
1903 In the Sooond World War the 
Russians outflanked It in Apiil 1014 hut 
the garrison held out for Home months 
On Aug 20 the Russian** launc lit d a great 
new offensive tow arils tlie piv otal points 
of Jassy and R K was ccmphUb 
outflanked by Marshal lolhukhin who 
then joined ux> with the left wmg of 
MaUno\sh> s aiiuy and K was captured 
in a Joint advance on Aug 24 (1044) a 
victory which precipitated a political 
crisis In Run an la and boon cause i the 
countiv to tuiu against tlit VxH (</ 1 ) 



KISHINEV ' TOE LOCAL HISTORY ML SLUM, 
BUILT IN 1895 


Kishm (Qisbxn), or Tavilah, barren is in 
the strait of Ormuz, Persiv It is about 
70 m long and 4 m broad, and produces 
sulphur and salt k (an t Oaiacta ), 
the chic f tn , is the residence of a sheikh 
Pop 15 000 tn 4000 

Klshoregunge, or Kishorigani tn of R 
Bengal. 1 akistan In the Maimansingh 
dist Pop lo 000 

Kls K&rtts, tn in Hungary 28 in SW 
from Keskeinct, is celebrated as the bp 
of Petftfl Icp 12 000 

Klskunfelsgyhfcza. see Fllegvhaza 
Klskunhalas, see Ha LAS 
Kiskunmajsa, see Majsa. 

KIskunskg, bee ( i mama 
Kislovodsk, largest of sev largo health 
resorts of the so called mineral water 
group of spas In the N Caucasus. Russia. 
Stands 2878 ft above sea level with a mean 
Jan temp of 24°1 and mean Aug temp 
of 66 5° It produces bubbly mineral 
water called narzan known all over Russia 
and renowned in fable and song many 
centuries ago to bathe tn It la supposed 
to be excellent for persons who have bad 


hearts or are too obese K is indeed a 
great health factory, designed to cater for 
the well being of valued executives 
thginc t is, oi workors in mod of rest or 
treatment Pop 51 200 

Kismayu, port In It bomallland, stands 
m ar the mouth of the I lit a It m a district 
inhibited by Somali tribes it has an 
excellent harbour Jt was it did to ltab 
bv Rutain in 1915 Captured bj the 
13i it fonts in their campaign in 1141 
against [t £ \frica 1 op 3000 

Kismet ( Turkibh fiorn Arable qivmnt 
fate from qurnah to apportion) meaning 
‘f»tc a word made use of b\ Mohammed 
when he preached In the Roran the dutj 
of submission to all that toil has n< 
ordained lie be lit \ t d t hat a man s < v c rv 
u tion was predestine I vet he never 
oil '■gested tho foil} of not struggling 
against an adverse d >om Tho doctrine 
of K has piomptel Mohan mu Ians to 
the utmost heroisn an i foitituelo in the 
causo of tb Ir religion 

Kiss, foim of silntation or an txpres 
sion of roviicnee or love which consists 
in pressing or touching wit li tho li| s tho 
lips cheek, hauls oi feet el another 
Newlv appointed < ar lin ils kiss the s indol 
on tho pope s light foot a sv ml e 1 of 
venoration and tho K of peace vulnn 
poets is still a put olt ho ritual l the mass 
m the k anl Rom tJnirihr See 0 
Beftdmll 1 he Orijin of i/ e ktw 1942 
Kissavos, see Ossa 

Kissingen, Bad, popular watering pliee 
of Bavaria Germany stands on the ^aalo 
29 m N by £ of W ur/burg Its famous 
saline dial vl cate springs were knmn in 
the ninth renturj the waters are used m 
cases of dyspepsia g »ut etc and large 
quintitns are exported annually bait 
iu mined near hy Pop JfSnO 

Kistna, oi Krishna 1 Dist of Madras, 
Inclii which contains the delta of the 
R R , tho chief tn is Mosulipatam 
Pop 2 000 000 2 liiv of S India 

rises in the W Ghats 40 m from the 
Arabian Sea at its sonic e is an anct 
temple to wi hh laige nmi be rs of pilgrims 
resort from heio the riv flows through 
the Bombay Pi esi ienev and drops steeply 
from the tableland of the Deccan 
receiving irs two cliitf tribs , the Bhirna 
and the T ungahhadra It foiiu&d tho 
boundary Ictween Hyderabad and the 
Madras J ri si leney, and enters the bav of 
Bengal b\ two mouths an immense dr It a 
I ts total 1cm tb is 800 m , but Its rour»e is 
too rockv and rapid h r navigation 
Kistrzm, 8 e Rumriv 
K isujszallds, tn , with magistracy in 
Hungary 4 > in W S W of Debrcc/en 
Kisumu, formerly known as Port 
Florence, a port of Konva C olony (q v ) 

L Africa cu]i of the prov of Nyan/a, 
stands on Ldl e Victoria of which it is the 
e hlef port It is the tci minus of a railway 
to Nairobi anl Mombasa lhe tn is the 
centre of the Kavirundo (see aljo Kfnya) 
people and much labour is recruited here 
Once a malarious centre hut a great 
improvement has been effected There Is 
a great aero Rome on the opposite shore 
of Ravirondo Gulf Pop (white) 150, 
(Asiatics) 1400 
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Kit term used for a soldiers outfit. 
A recruit on joining the ar my Is provided 

G ratis with underclothing iazor brushes 
owols mess tin knife and fork and 
cleaning mite rials and these things 
constitute his K It Is his duty to keep 
them In good order and to obtiin new 
articles as occasion arises In popular 
language his uniform and other outward 
accoutrements are often erroneously in 
eluded in his It 

Kita, tn of Ir VV Aliiti (Er Sudan) 
In benegambij, N W of the Nigei It 
Is a fortified militaiy station 1 op 
2700 

Kit Cat Club, founded In 1 70 J, ostensibly 
tn encourage literature and art and named 
after Chnstoplier Cat (or Itatt) at whoso 
tavern it mot It ultimate^ bumno a 
Whig soeiety to prom* te the Hawn ti lan 
succession Among its oiigmai thirt> 
nine members were Marlborough W slpolo 
Addison Steele aud Congreve Ihenum 
ber was later Increased to forty eight 
kneller was one of them and painted tlu 
portraits of forty four members under the 
direction of Jacob lonson who was 
secretary and general manager of the 
club In IS* 1 ) the National Art Colic e 
lions Eund pure how 1 ) portraits for 

the Nation il Poi trait Gaik i y In a pot in 
of 1708 on tho club and its founder vo 
read 

Ml tho first members toi their Place 
were fit 

1 ho' not of Iitle Men of Sense and Wit 

Hut eventually ono half of the forty four 
were men of title including nine dukes 
1 ho three rnoHt soc 1 tide of the fl \ o lords of 
the Whig junto W harton and Somers and 
Montagu Earl of Halifax were Kit Cats 
See ‘Kitt.it Chit 1 ortnits by O M 
Trevelyan 1 he times Mirch 10 1 94 o 
Kitchen, ste under Gookiry, Houm 
wiffby 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert Viscount of 
Khartoum and Asp ill In Suffolk (18 0 
191b) b at Billy lengford Ireland tic 
elde st son of I k ut ( ol 11 fl K \ftu 
studying at Wo lwich he filtered Ihe 
Koval 1 nguicf is in 1871 Lie was rn 
ga^td on tic I ale tin* Mirviv (1871 78 
ind then on that e f( >prus( 1878 S2) if I i 
whifh he entered tho I gvptian ( lvnltv 
and took part lu (h< Sudan e impaign of 
for the relief ol (nn (lOicl 11 
attaining the rank of lieutenant eoloi el 
He became govermii it Sutikin in 
ind Sirdar of tho I gyi 1 1 m Ai my in n 
lu that capacity la rceove re 1 Uongr 1 1 in 
18J6 for which ho was nalo nnju 
general and K O B mil two year* liter 
camo his crowning sue < ess in E gv pt m t he 
expedition will h he oignnihod against tho 
power of the Khalifa In April lb ho 
defeated tho dervishes at the \tbara an 1 
in the following sept ho won tho decisive 
victory of Omdurman, capturing Khar 
tonm, and completely overthrowing the 
ower of the Khalifa Eor these sere Icos 
e was raised to the peerage and tarlla 
ment voted him the sum of £10 000, he 
was presented with the freodom of tho city 
of London and a sword of honour, and he 
received the degree of D C L from Oxford 


| Univ During his brief stay in Fngian l 
at this time ho raised by subscription the 
sum of £100 000 to found a college for 
natives In Khartoum in memory of Gen 
Gordon I he victory ot Omdurman wa*» 
followed by immediate pacification and 
by the most skilful handling ol the situa 
lion at * ashoda (</ v ) 

When the S African war broke out K 
went (Dec 1800) to S Africa as chie* of 
staff to I ord Roberts and had a large 
share in organising tho victorious tim 
paign (bat followed When I ord Rohe rr* 
retiuiie i home In Nov 1900 K assume l 
supremo com man 1 with the rank of It mi 
tenant m ne ral and brought the w ar to a 
successful e onclusion by means of a system 
of block bouses and extensive ‘driven* 


ft " 

f 
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ntroduced to inmhat the ^ucrrll 4 uirt cs 
01 the Boe 1 ». Assisted bv i or i Miba* r ie 
at ranged wit tie Bern l kr& tie terms 
1 f the pe a 0 wine h was «d*u 1 cn Ma/ 81, 
1 )0 2 1 J e w is 1 1 > ih rink of vis- 

(ount m tlio |c i„t \vl I a liar ion 

voted him a sum 11 0 (K 1 and thankei 
him lor his he ivk \ In N v o€ the jamo 
♦ ar (1902) ho went to ’nelia to take over 
the chief crmminl of tho forces there 
where he rem u r 1 till 1‘>0J It was doe 
to bis reforms in I iglici administration 
pa> and furlough tint tho Indian Army 
was ovcntuallv ut I to play so effective 
a part m the Iii*t World War In uearly 
all theatres of ope stions After leaving 
India K Iwearnc e ommander in chief n 
tho MediLe rranea 1 mil was ialsed to the 
rink of field moist il He also about thU 
time went to Au tralla and planned tho 
rce onstit ation of tho commonwealt i 
forces In 1011 after command tug tho 
troops in London m tho occasion of thv 
coronation of King George V bo was 
made a knight of St Patrick At this 
stage In his career his appointment w 
ambas to Constantmople was mooted. In 
which capacity he might have been highly 
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effective In thwartiug the Her. plans which 
ultimately brought Turkov into the First 
World War against the Allies; but certain 
influences which ha»l kept him out of the 
olhoe or Indian viceroy also prevailed 
against him in this instance, lie was then 
appointed to take over tho v orb of agent 
anil consul-general at Cairo, where ho had 
an opportunity of displaying his flue 
qualities as an administrator. In July 
11)13 the khedho, on his advice, granted a 
pari, constitution on a more democratic 
basis. 

It was w’hon he was at home from Cairo 
on leave that the First World War broke 
out, and it was with the universal appro- 
bation of the I>nt. people the world over 
that he was appointed to be war minister 
at Whitehall. Ilis long contact with the 
JO., coupled with the strangely romantic 
clreuniNtances of his career, bad unques- 
tionablv a strong infl icuco on his habits 
and general bent of mind; and the fact 
that he Lad always worked alone and with 
but slender liuaneial resources from Lord 
Cromer’s budgets, had thrown him on bis 
own initiativ e to a remarkable degree, and 
made him at tho 6arac time Intolerant and 
even contemptuous of criticism. All uu- 
i oiiscimudy he had become a westerner 
with an E. mind —a mind delighting in 
E. modes of thought and methods of work. 
Neither the politicians at homo nor tho 
departmental chiefs at the War Oilieo 
understood him; and it wras averred by 
those who had known him of old that 
miuds at homo were poisoned against him. 
If devoid of ambition himself, others 
around him were not; and furthermore, 
his habitual practice of doing everything 
hlm&elf and of ignoring press .and depart- 
mental crlthisrn was incompatible with 
the thought of a democratic country, 
especially at a time when the country 
was endeavouring to adapt itself to tho 
requirements of a national war. His 
acquaintance with the diplomatic inter- 
changes immediately preceding tho out- 
break of the war w^as slender in the 
extreme, though he contrived to acquire 
some kind of knowledge ad hoc of Euro- 
pean military thought, organisation, aud 
strategy. 

It was in these circumstances that he 
set about the performance of his great 
achievement — the creation, amidst tho 
anxieties of war, of those great new armies 
which stemmed the tide of the enemy’s 
successes until such time as conscription 
was to restore the balance. Ills instruc- 
tions to Gen. French after tho battle of 
Mons, to remain in the line and to aban- 
don nls expressed intention to retire 
behind the Seine so as to protect Paris, 
were amply justified by subsequent mili- 
tary events, though it is to be Hatd for Gen. 
French that his Intention was in accord 
with Cabinet oi dors to save his army from 
isolation by overwhelming numbers, as at 
Mona. Less justified were K.’s later In- 
structions to Gen. French to abandon the 
Fr. Channel ports rather than lose contact 
with the Fr. Annies, because, even if theo- 
retically sound, tho Brit. forces were never 
actually in that dilemma, or at all events 
the choice was not so open then os it was 
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to prove in 1918, whon the Gers. wrerc at 
the gates of Amiens. The raising of the 
Kitchener or now or service bat talions was 
K.’s great contribution to winning tho war. 
and it seems probable that ho was tho only 
man in England whose name anil fame 
stood sufficiently high in the opinion of his 
fellow couutrjmen to ensure an adequate 
response to his call for volunteers. Volun- 
tary remitting, urged bv the magic of K.’s 
name, added no fewer than 1,700,000 men 
to the ranks by Mav 1915. Up to tins 
point K. was omnipotent at the War Office 
and in the war committee, particularly os 
all the best Brit, military brains were then 
in France. The necessities of the sltua 
tion demanded, however, that one man 
however eminent Ills talents, should not 
attempt to combine the role of war secre- 
tary and chief of staff, the functions of 
administrator and strategist being entirely 
distinct, and the blunders in the Dardan- 
elles wore icterable to this confusion of 
roles and to the lack of first-class strategi- 
cal direction on the general staff. 

After the failure at the Dardanelles i 
reaction, fomented by a action of tin* 
press In conjunction with politicians, sot 
in aguiust K. The Cabinet grew hostile 
towards him. lie went to the Mediter- 
ranean late in 1915, and, when there, was 
invited to take control in Egj pt —a hint to 
resign the seals of olhco. This he did. 
lifter sending Gen. Home to take com- 
mand In Egypt in his stead. Mr. Asquith, 
os ovor the most honourable of ministers, 
refused the resignation, and K. remained 
In otfloc, though Sir Win. Robertson re- 
turned from Fiance to become chief of 
staff. It is generally- agreed that both K. 
and Asquith -the former in ids ministerial 
capacity— unduly delayed tho transition 
from voluntary recruitingro conscription, 
but tho question was essentially a political 
one, and it is to tho credit of K. that he 
had at all e\ ents created vast new armies 
to meet tho nation’s needs, no fower than 
3,000,000 men voluntarily enlisting in his 
‘ service * bat talions. When his tragic loss 
on June 5, 1916, in the Hampshire became 
known, the sorrow of the people was the 
most striking tribute to his xnomorv 
possibles 

See R. B. Esher, The Tragedy of Lord 
Kitchener , 1921; V. Germains, The Truth 
about Kitchener , 1925; E. Carl, One against 
England : the Death of Lord Kitchener and 
the Plot against the Jiritish Fleet , 1935; 
also lives by Sir G. Arthur, 1920, and G. 
Hodges, 1936. For tho plans for his 
national army see The Times . Aug. 15, 
1915. 

Kitchener, co. tn. of Waterloo co., 
Ontario, Canaria, 60 m. W. of Toronto 
and 90 in. N.W. of Niagara F^ls. It is 
on the Canadian National Railways, with 
electric railway to Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way at Galt, 10 in. S.E. It lies at an 
altitude of 1100 ft. in the forth 6 valley of 
the Grand R., in a rich agric. dfot., and is 
tho market centre for tho tns. of Elmira 
and Waterloo, and tho vils. of New Ham- 
burg, Radon, Erbsville, aud others. K. 
was first known as the Sand Hills In a 
community called E by town. The name 
Berlin was adopted in 1826. Berlin was 
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incorporated as a tn. in 1871 and as a 
city in 1012. In 1916 tho Dame was 
changed to K. in commemoration of Lord 
K. of Khartoum. Its city hall Is in the 
centre of a largo public square, in which 
tho war memorial has been erected. A 
‘living memorial* to the men and women 
who gave their lives In the two world 
wars will be the auditorium. A new 
urmoury will complement the auditorium 
as tho second major building in tho city’s 
proposed community centre. Tho federal 
building is an imposing structure and one 
at the newer co. buildings is the registry 
oltire. K. has thirty -eight churches, tho 
K.- Waterloo collegiate anti vocational 
s< hool, which is now’ being extended at 
a cost of $1 .000,000, a Rom. Catholic 
college, St. Mary’s business college, many 
primary schools, a public library, two 
large hospitals (improvements costing 
82,100,900 to tho K. -Waterloo hospital 
are in course of construction), a Little 
Theatre, philharmonic choir, and sym- 

S y orchestra. The glaut Sliand dam 
back tho Grand R.'s springtime 
torrents ami creates the sovcn-milo Lake 
Bolwood. There are sev. porks and the 
rockery is one of the outstanding local 
beauty spots. The outdoor swimming 
pool Is one of tho Inr* m Jie dominion. 
V modern community airport Is being 
built. There arc two radio stations. K. 
is a most, highly industrialised city and 
ranks ninth in the dominion from the 
standpoint of industrial production. It 
has about 170 manufacturing cstabs., the 
leading plants including rubber tyres and 
footwear, gloves, tanning, and leather 
shoes. The heavy metal industries pro- 
duce fans and ventilator equipment, car 
seat springs, trucks and trailers, w’ood- 
woikiug and shoo machinery. Other 
products arc veneer, fine furniture, radios, 
twines and ropes, textiles and shirts. 
There are also largo meat-packing cstabs 
Waterloo adjoins K. It was the bp. ot 
Wm. Lyon .Mackenzie King. Pop. 40,800. 
Kitchen Gardening, see Gardening. 
Kitchen Middens, Kitchen Mounds, Shell 
Heaps, or Shell Mounds ( KJokkenm'utilirw • 
c?i), names given to what were, in reality, 
the refuse heaps of various prehistoric 
peoples. Until i860 they were bolic\(d 
to be raised beaches, or glacial deposits, 
and little notice was taken of t hem. Prof. 
Steenstrup, a Dan. an hieologist, found 
that though the mouuds ho examined 
were largely composed of shells, yet the\ 
also contained tiagincnts of animal and 
bird bones, rough pieces of pottery, mid 
implements of stone and wood. In some 
eases a considerable amount of burnt earth 
was also found, os well as stones showing 
the marks of lire, suggesting the stones 
put under the eooking-pot by gypsies to 
' this day. Among the shells lie found 
tlioso of tho oyster, mussel, periwinkle, 
und cockle — molluscs which nave never 
bodn known to live together under tho 
same conditions. Two other facts — that 
tho shells all belonged to well-grown 
animals, and the entire absence of gravel 
in any heap — pro veil that tho natural 
theory was wrong, and tho conclusion 
come to by him and two other Dan. profs., 


Worsaae and Forchhamraor, and since 
then by many eminent archaeologists, was 
that these heaps had been formed by early 
man and woman as they throw away those 
parts of ilieir meals which they found it 
Impossible to eat. In Europe they have 
been discovered on the coast of tho Brit. 
Islos, in Cornwall and Devonshire and 
Scotland, in France, Sardinia, and Portu- 
gal. They are also found on many parts 
of the coast of N. and S. America, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan. Some of tho largest 
middens measure as much as 1000 ft. 
in length, 200 ft. in breadth, and 10 ft. in 
depth; but most are much smaller. In 
Florida somo of the middens examined 
have measured as much as 10 ft. in height. 

Kite, name popularly given to iVUrus 
ictinvs , a species of Faleonida*. It is now 
distributed through Europe, Palestine. 
Asia Minor, and N. Africa, and will breed 
occasionally in certain parts of N. and W. 
Britain. Three or four centuries ago 
these birds wore found in great numbers 
in the streets of Loudon, where they acted 
as scavenge i*h. M. wtinus is generally 
distinguished as the red K., its general 
colour being red dish- brown, witli tail- 
teat hors of a light red, barred with brown; 
the bill Is black and strongly curved; the 
deeply forked tail is capable of great ex- 
pansion, and ensures the rapid, graceful 
flight which is hiu*1i a marked feature of 
this bird. The habits of the K. are gre- 
garious and sluggish, and its food consists 
of offal, small birds, fishes, insects, etc. 
Its nest, which is formed largely of rags 
and other rubbish. Is generally placed in 
tho cleft of a tree. jlf. ater , the black K., 
is very common in some parts of Europe. 
M. (jornada Is the pariah K. of India; M. 
aSmis is an Australian species; and M . 
nulanotis Is confined to E. Asia. 

Kites (so called fioin resemblance to the 
bird, cf. Ger. Drar/ic (dragon), kite), light 
frames of van mg shapes, on which some 
material, such as paper, silk, otc., is 
stretched. A cord is attached and the K. 
is flown in the air. tho cord being let out 
as it ascends. When made of the com- 
mon diamond shape, or triangular with a 
semicircular top, Iv. have a * tail * attached 
for balancing purposes. The invention of 
K. is ascribed by tradition to Archytas of 
Tarentum, in the fourth century ».c., but 
there is no doubt that long before this 
tiiuo K. had been known to the Asiatic 
nations and to some savage tribes. The 
origin of tho practice of kite-flying is ob- 
scure: it is perhaps religious, and certainly 
stiLI partakes of such a nature among the 
Maoris. The pastime has always been the 
national one of the Korean, Chinese. 
Jap., Tongkineso, Annamese, Malay, and 
E. Indian nations. K. was used for scion- 
title purposes in 1749 and In 1762, when 
Benjamin Franklin's famous clortricol ex- 
periment was carried out, but their wide- 
spread use for meteorological and military 
purposes may be said to date from the 
later years of the nineteenth century. At 
the present time many observatories in the 
United Kingdom and America make con- 
stant use of K. to record not only the 
temp., but also the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere and the velocity of tho wind at 
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various altitudes. Tho K. used are mostly 
box or nargrave K., so called after their 
inventor. They are In shape like a box. 
with the two ends and the middle of each 
of the sides removed. The sail-areu of the 
K. used varies from 30 to 80 sq. ft. SSteel 
piano-wire is generally used, as it com- 
bines thinness with strength. The method 
of sending up K. is as follows: The first K. 
is launched with the self-recording baro- 
meters, anemometers, etc., either inside or 
lust below it, and the wire is paid out nt 
about 3 in. an hr. until the K. is as high as 
is safe, considering its sail-area, etc. 
Another K. is then fastened to the end of 
the first wire, and so on, according to the 
height it is deMied to reach. The length 
of t,Vin. wire that one K. will raise may l>c 
taken, on tho average, as 1000 ft. for 
even* 10 ft. of IJftiug surface. From a 
vnflitnn standpoint K. are useful for sig- 
nalling purposes, for carrying up lamps, 
flags, etc., for photographic purposes, and 
in the place oi a captive balloon. When 
u-ed foi photography Hut shutter of the 
camera which they cit tv may be opt laled 
by a clockwork nppar.d is- or an electric 
u re, etc. 

Kits Coity House, see winter Dolmen. 

Kittatinny, see under Blue Mountains. 

Kittel, Rudolf (1853-1020). Ger. brutes 
taut theologian, b. at Eningon, \\ lirttem- 
berg, prof, of O.T. studies at Leipzig l niv. 
(1808-1021 ). and editor of the actual Heb. 
ed. of the O.T., and of numerous com- 
mentaries. Work^ include (ieschirhte der 
Jlebraer (1882-92, pub. as Ucsvhichte des 
V olkes Israel, 1023-20); Bibliu Ihbraica 
(1005 ft.. 1029 IT.); Pie Reliaionsv'issrii- 
gchaff der < feoemrart in Selbstdarstellung 
(vol. i., 1025); and Die V biker dcs vorderen 
Orients. 1031. 

Kittery. seaport In. of York eo., Maine, 
U.S.A. It Is Minuted at the mouth of 
tho I?. Pincataqua, opposite Portsmouth, 
about -Hi in. S.S.W. of Portland. There iR 
n biHv roasting trade and fishery. Pop* 
5400. 

Kittiwake, bird of the gull family, genus 
ftissa. The chief < ha met or which dis- 
tinguishes the Kn fiom the re*l of the 
gull-i N the rudimentnrx condition or 
alisenee of the hind toe. The chief species 
are the familiar Brit. species //. tridactula. 
with dark brown feet and white under 
wing-coverts, and It brrnrof-tris, from the 
N. Pacific, with vermilion -coloured feet 
and grey under wing-covcrl A third 
torin. It. polhcaris, with u slight I v 11101*0 
developed hind toe tbau in normal It. 
tridarlyla, is recognised by some Amor, 
naturalists and is mostly found in the 
N. Pacific. The K . is about the same 
si ze as the Mack -headed gull and breed* 3 
Jn vast numbers in Greenland ami Spits- 
bergen. It ip n good swimmer and feeds 
< hld/ly on fish. The young K. is called 
a tarroeb. 

Kftzfngen, fn. of Bavaria, Germany, In 
the prov. of Lower Franconia, on the R. 
Main, 10 m. E.8.E. of Wurzburg. Pop. 
1 1 . 000 , 

Kiukiang, treaty port in the prov. oi 
Kiangsi, China. It is situated on the r. b. 
of the Yangtzekiang, 130 ‘in. S.K. ol 
Hankow* Tea, tobacco, fibre, paper 


porcelain, and cotton are exported. This 
city has also a foreign settlement. Pop. 
G0.000. 

Xiungchow, tn. of China, on the is. of 
Hainan, belonging to the prov. of Kwang- 
tung. Its port is Uoihow, situated about 
3 in. away, which was opened to foreign 
trade in 1876. Pop. 47,000. 

Kiushiu, Kiusiu, Kimo, or Kyushu, the 
most southerly of the three prin. is. of 
Japan, In tho Pacific Ocean, separated 
from Korea by the strait of Koroa, and 
from Ilonshiu (Hondo) is. by the strait 
ol Shikoku. It has an area (including 
small adjacent is.) of 16,201 sq. m., and is 
mountainous, though not remarkable lor 
lofty peaks. A&o-l uke, au active volcano, 
has tlic largest craier in the world. The 
is. is subject to eaiUi quakes on the Pacific 
coast, aud has a varied climate, the sum- 
mers art- hot aud winters very cold, tho 
months of July and Aug. being especially 
marked by the oppreshi vc heat at sea level. 
The occurrence of I he rice famine in I860 
in K., when the people perished troni hun- 
gei on account ol tho lack of transport 
facilities, was largely responsible for the 
introduction of a railway system into 
Japan. A line now run* from Muji in the 
N. to Kagoshima m the S„ a distance of 
2J3 in., and another from Moji to Naga- 
saki, 164 m. A tunnel. 7 in. long, under 
the Moii-Khimniinsrki Straits, to connect 
K. by rail wax with ilonshiu. was begun in 
1020. Goal I* found in t lie is., copper nl*o 
is minrd, and lice, wheat, beans, tea. oml 
tobacco are grown. Pop. 0,552.000. Bee 
also Japan; Paciiiu Campaigns, or 
Far Eastern Fron'1 in Beconp World 
War. 

Kiustendil, ese Kustkndie. 

Kiutcingtu, ste ClirmiNUF!). 

Kivi, Alocsis (real namo Alecsis Stenv&ll) 
(1831 -1872). one of the best writers of 
modern I inland, and one of the founders 
ot its real native style h. 1831, at Nurmi- 
jilrvi, of true peasant stock. K. will 
live because ot his great novel The Seven 
Brothers (1870). It is the story of seven 
peasants who go into the Finnish wilder- 
ness and carve out for tlumsclvos a 
demesne. All Finnish peasant life is there 
— the recklessness, the strong drink, the 
accesses oi remorse and religious feel- 
ing, the love ot nature mid the choso, 
the riotous humour. A Finnish literary 
society had the book printed, and, after 
being withlmwn from sale, it was ac- 
claimed ait ci K.’m death as tlic greatest 
modern production or Finnish literature. 
See llie bj V. Turk. mm (3rd ed.), 1916. 

Kivu, lake of the Belgian Cop go, S. of 
Lake Eduard and N. of Lake Tanganyika, 
into which it disclmrvcs by the It. ltiislzl. 
It lies, M un elevation of 5000 ft., umong 
very loftv mts., some still actively vol- 
canic, and is said to he the most beautiful 
and plct urei-quo of Alrienu lakcw The tn. 
of Oonia stands on Its N. shore. K. gives 
its name to an administrative dist. The 
highlands mound it, being fred of tsetse 
fly, arc good grazing ground for eattie. 

Kiwi, see Apteryx. 

Kizil-Kum, sandy desert tn Kazakh 
S.S.K. and Kara-Kalpak S.y.ll. between 
the Anm-Dariu and Syr-Darla rivs. It 
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extends tn a south-easterly direction from 
the sea of Aral. 

Kizil-Uzen, riv. of N.W. Persia. It 
rises in Ardelan, Hows N. through Azer- 
baijan, then S.K., ami finally N.E. through 
Ohilan into tlio Caspian Sea, E. of Reslit. 
Length 4,0 ft in. 

Kizlyar, In. of Russia, in tho Daghestan 
autonomous S.S. It., on the K. Terek, 50 rn. 
up from the Caspian Sea. Tho vino ami 
fruit are cultivated hero. Pop. 8000. 

Kjellin Furnace, see under Ikon and 

y TK j, 

KjeruJf. Halfdan (1815-68), Norwegian 
composer, b. in Oslo (then Christiania), 
son of a high gov. official. Educated for 
a legal career and graduated at Christiania 
Univ. On tho death of his father ho waH 
able to devote himself to music. Actually 
ho began his career as a teacher of music 
and composer of songs without ever having 
seriously studied inuMe at all and he did 
not win recognition for nearly ten years. 
Then, however, like Grieg, he received a 

f ov. grant to enable him to stmlv abroad. 

[is fame reals moHtlv on his manly 
national part-songs and solos, but bo 
also composed some charming pianoforte 
music. 

Kjdbenhavn, see Copfnhiqkn. 

Kjolen Mountains ‘k\ , t bo Ueoh, 
name given to the main rat. system of tho 
Scandinavian peninsula, which consists 
of a \ost plateau grooved by deep vaile>s. 
These ruts, run N. and S. and form tho 
backbone range which divides tho two 
kingdoms of Norwaj and Sweden. 

Kladno, tn. of Czechoslovakia, about 
15 in. N.W. of Prague. It possesses iron- 
and coal-mines. Pop. 40,600. 

Klagenfurt, cap. ol t’armthift, Austria, 
on the ( I Ian it., 40 m. N.W. of Ljubljana. 
The cit.v was founded in 1279. ami It 
possesses an anct. cathedral (1578), the 
Itudolllimni museum, and a stafuo of 
Maria Theresa. Its nearness to the 
Worthersca and the Karawanken range 
make It a popular tourist centre. In the 
suburbs ( \iiahi( hel and St. MklaiitP Mioie 
are man u I m A ten t her , machines, chcimcu Is, 
cloth, and lobatco. 1C was occupied bv 
the Yugoslavs m 1ft l ). but bv a Plebiscite 
in J920 it was included in An-dna. Cup. 
61,1)00. 

Klaipeda, see Mkmicl. 

Klamath, rlv. of California, U.s. V.. 
rising in the S. pari of Miegon and Mowing 
through Kl.t-math Lake. It assumes t 
south-wc^tcrlv direction, and empties it- 
self into the Pacific Ocean. Its course, 
which Uoh in u mountainous country, h 
through nairow canons, and has a length 
of about -75 ni., but is navigable for 4ft m. 
only. 

Klang, tn. in Selangor, Brit. Malaya, 
situated near tho K. 11. It is tho rhief 
'seaport of Selangor. At the mouth of 
the rlv. Is K. Is. 

Klapka, Gydrgy (1820-92), Hungarian 
general, b. at ToiuesvAr, Joined the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848, when he won 
sev. victories and greatly distinguished 
himself In the stogo of Komorn, where he 
continued the defence long after the main 
Hungarian army had capitulated. He 
wrote Memoirs of the War of Independence 


in Hungary (1850); The War of the East 
(1855); and other military works. 

Klaproth, Heinrioh Julius (1783-1835), 
Cor. orientalist; b. In Berlin; son of 
Martin Heinrich K., chemist. Studied 
Chinese at the age of fourteen. Adjunct 
In oriental languages, St. Petersburg, 
1804. In China with Count Golovkin, 
1805-7. Travelled, Caucasus region, 
1807-8. In Berlin, L811 14. From 
1815, in Paris where ho was appointed 
prof, of oriental languages by tho king 
of Prushia. Tie pub. three works on tho 
( 'aucasus and GoorgJa, (1812-14); Asia 
Polyglot ta, ( i 823) ; othor works on Asia and 
Egypt; also Apergu glnirnl des trois 
royaumes (1833, about Japan). 

Klaproth, Martin Heinrioh (1743-1817), 
Ger. chemist, b. at Wernigerodo. Uo was 
appointed lecturer In chom. to the Royal 
Artillerv in 1787, and prof, at tho univ. 
of Berlin in 1810. Ho was tho leading 
Ger chemist of his time, and discovered 
uranium, titanium, zirconium, and moliltio 
acid; he also made experiments on copal 
and comph led the discovery of tellurium, 
ills w nlmgs include linings zur eher,i- 
ischen Ken virus tier Mxnrralkuryer (1793- 
1815); and i'hetrusrhe Abhandlungen ge- 
nu schten InhalUn MSI. 5). 

Klattovy (Ger. Klnttau), tn. of Czecho- 
slovakia, 28 m. S.S.W. of Pl/icft. It has 
an old church and tn.-hall, and manufs. 
cloth, in.!* hincry, 'ldeory, and matches. 
Pop. 1 4,400. 

Klau&enburg, see Cluj. 

Klausthal, see Clads tal-Zbi lkrfkli). 

Kleber, Jean Baptiste (1 753-1 MMI), Fr. 
gcncrul; b. at Strasburg. Studied at 
milirary academy. Munich; served in 
Austrian Army. From 1783 practised In 
Prance as architect. In National Guard, 
after defending Mainz, brigadier-general. 
Fought huccc ■'•dully with Fr. and foreign 
foes of the Republic. Won the battle of 
Vltonkirch against tho Austrians In 1796. 
Vet ompuuiod Bonaparte to Egypt; was 
left In command when Bonaparte re- 
turned, In ISftO rc-iook Cairo. Assas- 
sinated bv a Tuik dunug treity negotia- 
tions, June 1 4. 

Klee, Paul (1879 -1940), dwis* painter, b. 
near Berne. Ho d lulled at Munich, to 
which tn. lie rtp.iitcd after travels to 
rtalv. Bans, und Berlin. On the advent 
of illl Ur tv> po \< r 1C abandoned his 
ft aching lit l.ms-.eldorf and roturned to 
“witzcrland. Bis work was first exhi- 
bited in London m 1988, but it was not 
until the full-scale exhibition of 1946 that 
K.’s merits were fully recognised In 
England. In ins early years he was 
associated with the Expressionist. Kan- 
dinsky, and inrlncticed by Ce/aune, 
Franz Marc, and Idaho, amongst others. 
Ills own thcorio* were expressed in big 
Cher die Mtslerne Kur>M (Eng. trails. 
1948); the artist, lie says, ‘does nothing 
other than gather nml pass on what comes 
to him from the depths’; he uses the meta- 
phor of the process by which soli Is con- 
verted to the foliage of a tree to describe 
the transformation of life itself by the 
artist, through his medium, into a finished 
work. In 1912 K. joined In the founda- 
tion of the ‘Blanc Reiter’ School, and 
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from 1020 his work became more purely 
imaginative and surrealist . lie coni binod 
a feeling for craftsmanship with an 
original sense of colour to reproduce the 
varied processes of his own subconscious, 
ollen in highly abstract designs. There is 
a great sensitivity about most of Ids work, 
and In many examples a gay and witty 
charm. K. wrote Iber die imderne 
Kutisf ( 1 94."> ; trails, by H. Hoad, 1948). 
See J. T. Soby, The Prints of Paul Klee, 
1948; also studies by W. Hausonstein, 
11121, and \\ . Grohmann, 1929; and a 
short essay by 11. Plcton, 1945. 

Kleist, Bernd Heinrich Wilhelm von 
(1777-1811), Ger writer, b. at Fraukfort- 
on-Oder lie soived in the Rhine cam- 
paign of 1796, but left tlie «orvice in 1791), 
an<l<^ oted himself to tlio study of law and 

£ hllosnph\ . finally taking up literature. 

I is first drama, I He bam ilie Schroffenslei a, 
a gloomj tragedy, appeared in 1803; this 
was followed by Penthesilea (1808), taken 
from a Gk. source, and a romantic play, 
Das Kathchen ron Ueilbronn, o<Ier Die 
Feurr probe, the same year. Other dramas 
of his arc Die Herman nssrhlacht (1809), 
and Print Friedrich von llomburo (pub. 
1821), generally considered his best work, 
lie also wrote comedies, e.y. Der zer- 
brochene Krug (1811), and patriotic lyrics, 
and his Michael Kohlhaas (1808) is one 
of the t*est Ger. stories of its time. See 
E. Cassirer, Heinrich ron Kleist und die 
Kantiwht Philosophic , 1919; S. Zwcig, 
Der Kampf wit dem Damon , 1928; and T. 
Kaiser, V ergleich der rerschiedenen Fass- 
ungen con Kleists Drarnen , 1914; also 
studies by II. Meyer- Benfoy, 1911; F. 
Gundolf, 1922; and C. Braig, 1925. 

Kleist, Paul Ludwig von (b. 1881), Ger. 
soldier, b. at Braunfels, Prussia. Served 
as a cavalry oflicer and regimental com- 
mander in the First World War. After 
the w’ar he was a cavalry Instructor, but 
on Hitler's advent to power, # hc was raised 
to the command of an Army Corps. Took 
part In the invasion of Poland in 1989. 
He was in command against France in 
1940, in Yugoslavia in 1941 and took 
Belgrade, and on the S. Russian front in 
Aug., 1941. Early in the invasion of 
llussiu his armoured forces led the assault 
on Kiev, and the advance through the 
Ukraine, llis tank forces captured 
Dnepropetrovsk in Aug. 1941 but his 
victory was nullified by the Russian 
destruction of the great dam at that place. 
On 22nd Nov. H94I) he took Kostov-on- 
Don, hut was outmanoeuvred by Marshal 
Timoshenko, who re-took the town a week 
later. This set-back, though limited in its 
Immediate scope, marked the turning- 
point of the campaign. In the Ger. 
offensive ot ndd 1942 he commanded the 
first Ger. armoured force and advanced to 
the foothills of the Caucasus up to Mozdok 
but was then turned back by the Russian 
winter offensive of 1942-43. Reached 
tbe rank of colonel -goncral. See also 
Eahtkrn Front or IUtoo-Uvchman 
Campaionh in Sucond World War. 

Klephts, bands of Gks. who in the fif- 
teenth century waged guerrilla warfare 
against tbe Turks, ultimately becoming 
brigands. They played a considerable 


part in tbe war of Independence at the 
beginning of tho nineteenth century. 

Kleptomania, symptom of insanity 
which takes the iorrn of an irresistible 
desire to steal. It cannot he considered 
a specific disease, but is associated wdtli 
many forms of mental aberration. Some 
eases demonstrate a desire to steal any 
sort of property that may be available; 
in othor cases the patients seem to be 
obsessed by t he desire for particular objects 
which they will acquire in a legitimate 
manner if that is possible, although thc> 
apparently feel no inhibitory lorco it 
stealing suggests itself to them us an 
alternative. 

Klerksdorp, tu. in the Potchefstroom 
dist., Transvaal, S. Africa, 117 m. S. W. 
of Johannesburg. There is a goldfield 
in the vicinity and diamonds have been 
tound. Pop. 18,000. 

Kleve, see Clkvil 

Kliugonthal, tu. of Saxony, Germany 
20 in. S. of Zwickau. It has inanuls. of 
musical Instruments. Pop. 7,000. 

Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von (1752 
1831), Ger. playwright, and poet, b. like 
Goethe, at Frankfort-on-Main, became an 
ardent disciple of tho latter, llis drama, 
Sturm und Drang (1776), gave its name to 
that movement in Ger. literature, charac- 
terised by exuberance of action ami want 
of form. Another drama of bis, the 
tragedy, Die Z id Hinge (1775), is also 
celebrated. From 1780 to 1830 he was 
employed in Russia, chiefly as head of the 
corps of pages. See M. Riegen, Klinger 
in der Sturm uud Drang per wde , 1880; M. 
Lanz, Klinger und Shakespeare , 1904; H. 
Steinberg, Studien zu Schick sal und Ethos 
be i Friedruh Maximilian Klinger, 1941. 

Klinger. Max (1857-1920). Ger. painter, 
etcher, and sculptor; b. abHLeipzig; son of 
a merchant. Ho commenced his studios 
at Karlsruhe, in 1874. In 1878 his paint- 
ings and bis etchings — including a series 
called ‘Fantasies upon the Finding of 
a Glove’ — attracted hostile criticism and 
suspicions of insanity; blit they were later 
bought for tho National Gallery, Berlin, 
lie treated biblical and mythological sub- 
jects in a somewhat gruesome manner. 
Supplied mural paintings for Leipzig 
Museum and Univ. Statue (polychro- 
matic) of Beethoven, 1902. See study by 
F. Avenarius. 1917. 

Klintsi, or Klinzy, tn. in tho Bryansk 
Region of tho K.S.F.S.R., 100 m. N.N.K. 
of Chernigov. It munufs. cloth and 
woollen goods, and is also engaged in 
tarmlug. Pop. 40,000. 

Klip-das, see under Hyrax. 

Klip River, dist. in the N.W, of Natal. 
S. Africa, situated to the N. of the R. 
Tugela. It is watered by the K. R„ which 
rises in tho N. of Natal, and tlio cap. is 
Ladysmith. 

Klodzko. see GLATC. 

Klondike, small rlv. situated tn Yukon 
Ter., Canada, about 120 ra. king. The 
region of the goldfield includes part of the 
basin of the riv., and also of the Indian R., 
the existence of the mineral in this dist. 
being first discovered in 1896. 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724- 
1803), Ger. poet, b . at Quedlinburg. 
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Studied theology at Jena and Leipzig. 
Early in life he felt railed upon to write 
a great religious epic, and finally chose the 
Messiah os his theme. The first three 
cantos appeared in 1748. They were 
received with great enthusiasm, and K. 
was hailed as the deliverer of Oer. litera- 
ture from tho formalism of Gottsched and 
mere imitation of Fr. works. Der Messina 
was not completed until 1773. Written 
in hoxamotors, it is a verv uneven poem, 
some parts of it being imbued with deep 
feeling and fervour, while others are flat 
and trivial. In 1750 K. spent some time 
with Bodmer in Zurich, but his conduct 
was too frivolous for his serious-minded 
host. In 1751 he received a pension 
from tho king of Denmark, and remained 
at Copenhagen till 1771. K. also wrote 
dramas, principallv upon old Gcr. hist., 
Hermann Tod (1757), Die Tlcrmnvvs- 
schlarhl (17C9), and Hermann nnd die 
Filrsten (1781). hut their worth Is small. 
His odes (1771) however, arc considerably 
better, and many of them aro imperish- 
able. See aim F. Muneker’s ed. of his 
works (1887, a selection) and his KlopsUnk 
(1900), See life by Muncker, 1888; olio 
II. Wohlcrt, Das Weltbild in K turpitudes 
Messias t 1915, and J. R urer, Bewequnn 
ah former dei Qcsetz in A topetocks Oden, 
1939. 

Kloster-Heilsbronn, see HrcaPimoxv. 

Klostermansfeld, tn. of Saxon y, Ger- 
many, 5 m. N.W. bv N. of Elslebcn. Pop. 
5000. 

Klosterneuburg, tn. In Lower Aiistria, 
situated on the r.h. of the Danube, 5 m. 
N.W. of Vienna of which it Is a suburb. 
Ilcre is situated the oldest Augustinlan 
monastery in Austria, and the wines 
produced are famous. Pop. 15,000. 

Klosterzeven, Convention of, concluded 
in Sept., 1757, by tho duke of Cumberland, 
with the Fr. commander, due de Richelieu, 
by which tho former, who had been 
defeated at llastcnhcck and was without 
means of retreat, agreed to disband his 
army and leave Hanover to the Fr, The 
Eng. Gov. refused to ratify the convent ion, 
and recalled Cumberland In disgrace, 
although he appears to have been carry- 
ing out George II. ’s instructions. 

Klotz, Louis Luoien (1808-1930), Fr 
politician and advocate, b. in Paris. 
Soon forsook the Bar for politics, was 
flnanco minister. Ho was in no fewer t ban 
seven govs. Was chosen to ho one of tho 
Fr. delegates at tho inter-allied peace 
conference in Paris, 1919. Ho wrote Dr 
la ffiierre d la pair, 1924. Tn Dee. 1928 
ho was arrested In Paris, ne resigned 
from the Senate ; and, after being medi- 
cally examined nnd pronounced sane, lie 
was convicted, July 12, 1929, of fraiid and 
tho uttering of worthless cheques and 
sentenced to two years* imprisonment. 
Released ‘on conditions,’ Sept. 15 same 

ye ?6otx, Otto (1852-1923), Canadian 
astronomer and seismologist, b. at Preston, 
Ontario. Educated at Toronto and 
Michigan Uni vs. In early days ho ex- 
plored the N.W. tors, of Canada, and later 
carried out exploratory survey of Hudson 
Bay. Took up astronomy in 1885. 


Canadian delegate at seismological meet- 
ings in various European caps. Chairman 
of the National Committee of Canada, 
International Astronomical Union, 1920. 
President, Amor. Seismological Society, 
1920-21. lie wrote numerous papers on 
terrestrial magnetism and seismology. 

Kluck, Heinrioh Rudolf Alexander von 
(1840-1934), Gcr. field-marshal; b. at 
Mfinstcr; son of Karl K., gov. architect. 
Entered 55th Infantry 1885; fought In 
wars of 1880 and 1870 — twice wounded 
near Metz. General of infantry 1900. 
K. commanded First Armv in W., to the 
extreme left of the Allies' line in N. France, 
Aug 1911. All the Advancing line re- 
ceived orders to halt when K.’s force was 
already across the Marne; and he was 
obliged to execute a movement that 
brought him within 30 in. of Paris on Sept. 
6. Then followed the first battle of the 
Marne, ending Sept 9 with K.’s retreat to 
the \isne. Wounded In trenches 1915, he 
was retired Oct. 1910 with field -marshal’s 
rank. IT is account of his last campaign 
was pub. in Eng. in 1920 as The March 
on Par ii. 

Kluge, Gunther von (1882-1944), Ger. 
soldier. Served In the First World War. 
In command of tho force which occupied 
the Polish corridor ( q v ) In 1939. Served 
on the W. front In 1940; in N.W. Russia 
in 1911; commander on tho central Rus- 
sian front in 1912, and made commander- 
in-chief in W Europe in July 1944 D. In 
Aug 1914. The retirement of von Rund- 
stedt, and hN replacement bv von K. 
three weeks after tho beginning of tho 
Anglo- \mor. ofTcnrivo of June 1914, while 
ofhciallv attributed to 111 health, was an 
expression of discontent at the Ger. failure 
to aehievo the paramount aim of repelling 
the allied landing. But it brought no 
essential change In tactics, ami no oflfeetivo 
steps to restore a situation which was 
steadily deteriorating as far as defence 
was concerned. Von K. wa* himself re- 
moved after the disaster of the Falaiso 
Gap. and was reported to have d. shortly 
afterwards, his place being taken by von 
Model, recalled from the Russian front to 
handle the Oer. retreat to the Rhine. See 
further under Western Front in Second 
World W\n. 

Klvuchevsky, V. O. (1811-191 1 ), Rus- 
sian historian, b. nt Voskressenskoya, hold 
tho chair of hist m Moscow Unlv., and 
was the most famous of all Russian his- 
torians. In 1882 he pub. his inspiring 
book on tho Russian Duma or Privy 
Council of the emperors nis monographs 
on both tho pre-Muscovite and Muscovite 
periods are Russian classics. His Course 
of History (1904), written in good literary 
stylo, is a convincing attempt to recon- 
struct tho past unfr tterod bv philosophical 
Irrelevancies or pirty prejudices. His 
Aid to Lectures on Russian History ap- 
peared in 1899. 

Knaoker (Icelandic kvakhr . saddle), 
dealer who traffics in old or disabled 
horses. By Brit. law. a K roust slaughter 
tho horse delivered to him within two 
days. He must not work any horse sent 
to him, nor sell it alive. Moreover, he 
must keep a full record of his transactions. 
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He must not slaughter any animal within 
eight of another waiting to be slaughtered, 
nor must lie out off any of its hair before 
tt Is kllleu. To-day, however, there are 
persistent reports of cruelty In the traffic 
of exporting horses for human consump- 
tion. It is averred by some that of every 
ten horses slaughtered six are sold on the 
black market for human consumption at 
prices threefold or more of the legal 
maximum. Many local authorities have 
urged the gov. to set up a commission of 
inquiry. 

Knapweed, see un der Ckntattbra. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir Hughe Mont- 
gomery 0. 18^6), Brit, diplomat. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Bailiol ( 'ollege, Oxford. 
Entered tlio Foreign Office 1008. Attached 
to the Brit. delegation at the Paris peace 
conference of 1919. CounseJlor, Brit. Em- 
bassy, Brussels 1926-30. Brit, minister 
to the Baltic States 1 930-34 ; at Teheran 
1934-36; ambus., China 1936-38; Turkey 
1939-44 ; Brussels, and minister to Luxem- 
bourg 1944-47. Particularly distinguished 
for hJs work in Istanbul during the Second 
World War, where he thwarted the designs 
of von Papen, the Ger. ambas. He vrrote 
an autobiography. Diplomat m Peace and 
War (1919). 

Knaresborough, tn. in the W . Biding of 
Yorkshire, England, 17 m. N.N.W. of 
York. There are remains of an old castle, 
and a grammar school. There is also a 
"dropping well* and St. Hobert’s Cave. 
The tn. lnanufs. linens and rugs. Pop. 
7700. 



SECTION OF KNEE 
A, femur; B, tibia; C, patella; 
D, D, synovial sac; E, E, buna. 


Knee, joint between the lower and upper 
leg. Involving articular surfaces on the 
femur, tibia, and patella, or knoe-cap. 
The articular surface of th£ femur com- 
prises the greater part of the surface of the 
condyles, which are separated by a deep 
notch, while faint transverse grooves show 


the limit of their articulation with the 
patella. The patella is a heart-shaped 
bone; the wide upper part is concave and 
smooth, aud is divided tnto two articular 
portions by a rounded ridge; tlio lower 
part Is rough and non -articular. The 
joint is nearly surrounded by a scries of 
Ligaments of complex structure and move- 
ment. The ligaments are lined bv the 
8>novial membrane, which is the largest 
in the body. The movement of the Iv. is 
iu gcnoral that of a hinge-joint, though a 
certain amount of rotatory movement is 
possible when the joint Is moderately 
flexed. The mechanism of the Joint Is 
particularly adapted to maintaining the 
erect attitude, which involves extension of 
the joint. Notwithstanding the important 
aud strenuous nature of its function, the 
Iv. -joint is comparatively free from iniury, 
owing to the massiveness of the articu- 
lating memliers. The patella is liable to 
fracture by direct or indirect v iolcnce, and 
is still more liable to dislocation, which, 
however, is often reduced without much 
trouble. Persous of tuberculous consti- 
tution arc liable to serious disease follow- 
ing upon any Injury to the joint, and 
such Injuries should be followed by care 
ful treatment for a protracted period. A 
strain is often lollowcd by inflammation 
of the synovial membrane, and this i«? apt 
to recur if the joint is subjected to violent 
treatment before perfect rciovorv. Hence 
the need for protracted rest in eases of 
‘water on the knee.* 

Kneeling seems to have been the primi- 
tive Christian attitude for non -liturgical 
prayer, and also for penitents at the 
Liturgy, during the greater part, of which 
the faithful stood. At other services K. 
seems to have been tho custom in prayer 
except on bun days and mirlug Eastertido, 
?.«. until the oclttve of Pentecost. K. was 
then more like prostration, and the terms 
are frequent Iv used synonymously. The 
practice of standing at the Liturgy Is now 
only retained in the E. Church. In tho 
Bom. and Anglican churches, tho people 
almost invariably kneed for prayer. While 
the celebrant receives the sacrament 
standing, the people do so kneeling. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey (1646-1723), der. 
born portrait painter, who provided the 
link between Stuart portraiture, which 
had been dominated by foreigners, e.g. Sir 
Anthony Van Dyke, Sir Peter Lely; and 
the national school that was foundod early 
in the i ightccnth century. B. at Lttbork, 
he avoided becoming a soldier, <tad studied 
art in Holland, instead. Hefe he took 
lessons under Ferdinand Bol (q.v.), and 
came undir the influence of Rembrandt, 
lie trove lied to Italy, staying id Home and 
Naples, and setting up a at u did in Venice. 
In 1674 he came to England intending to 
return to Venice, but as he quickly became 
extremely popular and successful, he de- 
cided to settle in England, and soon set up 
a vast practice. He replaced Lely as chief 
court painter to Charles II. iu 1680. He 
married the daughter of the archdeacon 
of Lincoln, Susannah Crane, and in 1723 
ho d. He was probably burled in his 
garden at Twickenham, but his monument 
Is in Westminster Abbey. 
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K has been named the most prolific 
portrait painter of any- country Ills 
wotka number neatly 6000, among which 
there are almost 800 unfinished lie 
worked at an extreme speed Walpolo 
said of him * Where he offered one picture 
i o fame he sacrificed twenty to lucre Ho 
was also more wanting in conscience than 
any other painter of bis lank, and was in 
timed to be bored by his sitters — which is 
reflected in some or his works He em- 
ployed sov assistants who completed and 
made copies of m iny of his works Prob- 
ably his best pot trait is that of Wm 
Wycherley, the dramatist, and among 
some of his better known are those of 
1 homas Burnot, William III the duke of 
Portland, Charles II , James II and sev 
other people of note K had considerable 
influence upon his successors Phis is 
shown in two ways by his paintings and 
by his teaching His studio was the im 
mediate forerunntr of the first rial draw- 
ing school m I ondon at width attended 


portance in the development of races As 
distinct from the dagger, wbloh is always 
two edged, the prime importance of the 
K Is its use as a tool. Its use as a weapon 
can easily bo seen to be secondary, as only 
its ready accessibility favours its adoption 
in preferonc e to more specialised weapons 
Bioo/o Ks have been found amongst 
relics of the Bronze Age and the use of 
iron was common long before hardoned 
steel became the estab material for tbo 
making of Ks 

From a remote period in Eng hist the 
manuf ofKs has been associated with the 
tn of Sheffield in Yorkshire I he earliest 
form of stool K , a blade of steel fastened 
rigidly to a wooden or horn handle, was 
followed by the jack K , which dosed into 
a groove in the handle, m the sixteenth 
century In the seventeenth century the 
pocket K , with spring bock, was intro 
duced and has developed with increase in 
the numbf r of biados and improvement In 
workmanship ever since Ks are made 
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most of the notablo kng artists of tlu 
eighteenth century K s influence was 
unci rtaln as his paintings \ ark d from 
year to ye ir an l lus tee lirneal develop 
moot was latiu r h ipha/ard But the fine 
hindhng ot his ft w notable pritiaits dt 1 
not fail to impress his MicctsHors Sr# 
lord Kill uun S ir Godfrey Kneller and 
h s films 10 fG 1 21 1918 

Kneller Hall, once tin property of 
< lOdfrey Kneller now in possession of tli 
‘state is sitnitM 1 m Middle sox h Uf w iv 
between Ilounsiow and Iwiokenham. It 
is a very line example of Queen Vnut 
u whiter tun mil now servos as head 

quarters for the Royal Militaiy School of 
Musk 

Knesset, ton tituent and legislative 
assembly of f ho modern state of Isiacl 
(/ 1 > ) 

Kmokerbooker Families, term applie 1 to 
the people of New York who ire doscen It d 
from Dutch sc tilers Ihe name ai so 
from Wasbingt m Irving s Jhitory of \tio 
York (1309) which purported to have 
been written by one Dietrich Knhkir 
bocker 

Knife (A S cm/, a cutting implement) 
Of the weapons and tools found os 1 tiles 
of the Stone Ago, the term knife is applied 
to thoso sharpened flints which were de- 
signed to bo held in the hand or mounted 
upon a short handle to give Bhghtly moro 
leverage for cutting The manifold uses 
to whtob a K. can be put give it groat un- 


usually of shear steel the various processes 
being forging hardening tempering, 
grinding polishing, and finishing borne 
times the loss essential parts of the K , 
sut h as the tang bv which it ib fastened to 
the handle are made of malleable iron 
which is welded to the cutting portion 
Ymong various forms of Ks may be men- 
tinned poiket, ttblo, carving hunting, 
in gir al, butchers shoemakers* and 
l i lining Km Many tribes of tho Nile and 
( ongo dKts arc very o\pcit m throwing 
Km as a method ot ittuc king aim ials 
Knight, Charles (1791 1873), Eng 
author ami puhlisl or son of a Windsor 
lookscller In 1st- in conjunction with 
his father he cstal the JT irufoor and Eton 
Lxpress and also printed the Etonian He 
commenced a but>i < uccr as publisher of 
good Iiteratmc at I w juices with tho pro- 
duction of 7 he Plat 1 1 nolithnien, which he 
cd from 1820 to is m conjunction with 
b II I or kor ot (iicenwich Hospital 
settling in London in 1822 he founded 
Knight s Quarterly Magazine* to which 
Macaulay and other rising literary men 
contribut'd In 1827 ho became asso 
ciatod with tho Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and issued for tho 
society the Penny Magazine (1832-to). 
the Penny Cyclop edia (1333 44), and 
tho English Cyclopaedia (1853-61) He 
ed a Pictonal Shakespeare (1838-41), and 
wrote a popular biography of Shake- 
speare (1843), His Popular History of 
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England was completed In t$G2. In 
I860 lie was appointed publisher of the 
London Gazette. His active career as a 
publisher came to an end in 1SG4, but his 
work as an author continued to the close 
of his life. Ills other pubs, include The 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge; The 
Pictorial Bible (1836); The Pictorial His- 
tory of England (1887-44), etc. See life 
by Alice A. Clowes, 1892. 

Knight, Erlo Mowbray (1897-1943), 
Amer. novelist, 6. at Mention, Yorkshire, 
England. Migrated to tho l T .S. A. in 1 9 1 2, 
and became naturalised thirty years Inter. 
Served in the ranks of the Canadian forces 
In the First World War. Served in the 
Amor. Army in the Second World War, 
having the rank of major. Killed in an 
aeroplane crash w hilc on an ofiicial mission 
(1943). lie will be remembered for Ins 
novels, among which the best were Song 
on Your Bugles (1936); The Flying York - 
shireman (1937); The Happy Land (1940); 
and This Above All (1941). 

Knight, Joseph Philip (1812-87). Eng. 
composer of songs, b. at Uradford-on- 
Avon. lie produced his first songs at the 
age of twenty, and after this composed 
the music for a number of Haynes Bayly’R 
songs, including She wore a wreath of 
roses . Of later songs tho best was 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (1839). 
He took holy orders after 1841, and was 
appointed to the charge of St. Agnes, 
Scilly Isles 

Knight, Dame Laura, Eng. painter; 
daughter of Charles Johnson. She was 
educated at Brinoliffo, Nottingham, and 
studied at Nottingham School of Art. 
She won the gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. S. Kensington, and the Princess 
of Wales scholarship. Married Harold K„ 
1903, tho year she first exhibited at Royal 
Academy. Represented in art galleries 
all over Eng. -speaking world. She and 
her husband have lived at Staithes, York- 
shire, in Holland, and at Newlyn. Corn- 
wall. D.B.E., 1929, A.R.A. 1927, and 
It. A., 1936. First woman to become a 
full member of the Academy since An- 
gelica Kauffmann and Mary Moser. Pub. 
Oil Paint and Grease Paint , 1936. 

Knight, Richard Payne (1750-1824), 
Eng. connoisseur, b. in Herefordshire. 
The journal which he kopt when he visited 
Sicily with the Ger. painter. Philip 
Hackert. was trans. and pub. by Goethe 
in his biography of Hackert. Ilis mag- 
nificent collection of coins, bronzes, 
pictures, etc., was bequeathed to tho 
Brit. Museum. He was regarded as an 
authority on anct. art, and was vice- 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His works include An Analytical Essay on 
the Greek Alphabet (1791); and An Inquiry 
into the Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology (1818). 

Knight, Thomas Andrew (1759-1838), 
Eng. horticulturist, b. in Herefordshire. 
He was awarded tho first Knightian medal, 
founded in his honour in 1836, and was 
president of tho Horticnlt. Society, 1811- 
1838. He wrote A Treatise bn the Culture 
of the Apple and Pear (1797); Pomona 
Hereforditnsis (1811), and over 1 00 papers, 
some of which were pub. in 1841. 


Knighthood, word W'bich In its origin 
was intimately bound tip with the class 
of military tenants of tho feudal system. 
It is purely a matter of antiquarian 
interest whether tho term knight (O.E. 
cniht, a bov) over superseded or was 
over synonymous with tho Lat. miles or 
the gesith or comes of Tacitus, or whether 
it applied solely to tho military tenants 
of a baron or carl exclusive of those oi the 
kiug himself. For it is at least certain 
that under the feudal sj stem as intro- 
duced by tho ("onqueror and developed 
under lienry 1J. tho military strength 
of the nation was measured by the number 
and efficiency of the knights whom (he 
king was able to summon to the field, and 
a knight then meant no moro than a 
person whoso holding of land was on 
condition of performing military service 
for the sovereign (knight's fee or tenure in 
chivalry). Chivalry was practically a 
synonym for K., but was not used with 
the same utilitarian connotation, and 
is rather to bo regarded as a semi-religious, 
semi-epic growth of tho feudal svstem, 
which reached its flowror of perfection 
during tho crusades. Tho Church early 
threw its segis of solemnity o\ or the formal 
investiture of a youthful knight Into tho 
profession of arms and inculcated in him 
those virtues which we habitually associate 
with the word chivalry. The Institution 
of tho celebrated military orders of the 
Knights Templars and the Hospitallers, 
or Knlglits of St. John, w*as tho direct 
result of tho crusades. The members 
of these orders were pre-eminently and 
primarily soldiers of tho Cross, whatever 
charges of misgotteu wealth, worldly 
living, idleness, and heresy may with 
justification ho hurled agttlnst their repre- 
sentatives oi a later age. These knights 
have e\er in tho popular Imagination 
existed as a far more heroic, nay, almost 
legondarv floss of men, than tho mere 
tenants in chivalry of tho feudal system. 
Nor Is this remarkable, because their 
primary object being to repulse the lnfldol, 
their orders wore essentially cosmopolitan 
and attracted tho pick of knight-errantry, 
and the honour of K. was conferred upon 
their members by various European 
monarchs quite irrespective of any pro- 
perty qualifications, for the most part 
purely on account of military distinction. 
But side bv side with these orders existed 
the knights of the feudal system, aud 
indeed this territorial K., as it may be 
termed, and chivalry In its more appro- 

E riate senso decllnod together. In Eng- 
ind even in tho Middle Ages, K. was not 
by any means an unquestionably desirable 
honour, if. as contemporary chronicles 
show, the king was frequently obliged to 
resort to distraint to compel those who 
held the knight's fees (land of about £20 
ann. value) to take the order of K.» or 
prove that they were qualified to take 
tho field as knights. This practice soon 
developed into a lever for inducing tonants 
to compound with tho king by Way of fine 
(scutage), and ultimately into a process 
for extorting money from those who would 
have been exempt at common law, which 
regulated the amount of a knight's fee by 
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t ho sufficiency of the land to support a Empire. Similar continental orders, 
knight, and not by its fluctuating normal equally avid of the hallowed claims of on 
\ aluc in a debased currency. This process exalted, if generally legendary, antiq uity, 
of extortion by compulsory K. was revived aio the order of the Holy Ghost founded 
m a truly anachronistic manner by Charles by Henry III of France, and the order of 
i as a means of raising money without the Golden Fleece of hpaiu. Probably 
resorting to Parliament, with the result the most distinguished of the Brit orders 
that an Act was soon passed abolishing is that of the Garter. The pretensions of 
the piorogative of compulsory K. that of tho Bath to an equal dignity of 

At thonrosont day tho anct. military genesis are now generally agreed to he 
origin of K is preserved in the continued invalid, in spite of Solden and Camden, 
existence of the accolade or symbolical For details of the different orders of K , 
ceremony of dubbing a man a knight by see Orders of Knighthood. 
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INST ILLATION Or KNIGHTS OF THE G \ RTER BY QLEEN AN ME AT KENSINGTON 
TALACE, At 0. 14, 1711 
Painting by Peter Angehs. 

i ouching his head with tho tip of tho royal Knightsbridge, name of a dlsfc. of W. 
sword. K. gives precedence over esquires London, which extends into the city of 
and other untitled persons. 'Sir* Is pro- Westminster, and also into the par. or St. 
fixed to the baptismal namo of knights George's, Ilauover square, 
and baronets, and their wives have tho Knight-Service, svstern of land tenure 
legal designation of 'Dame,' which in in feudal duys, which was Introduced after 
modern parlance is converted into 'Lady.' tho Norman Conquest. The king divided 
L'he designation 'Daine' is now, however, the land amongst bis tenants-in-chief, 
applied to Dames Giand Cross of tho who renderod him K. in return, i.e. they 
Brit. Empire (see Dames). Besides those had to provide so many knights for Bervioe 
who ore simply knights thero are others in the fleid according to the amount of 
who aie members of particular orders or land (knights' fees) held, and were also 
i lasses which exist in most of the Europ- liable for certain fens. Tenure by K. was 
can states, and owe their foundation abolished in 1660. 

generally to some sovereign pnnee. Of Knights Hospitallers, see Hospitallers, 
1 his class of honorary associations are the Knioiits. 

Brit, orders of tho Garter, the Thistle, Knights of Columbus, an organisation 
fct. Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, founded in the U.S.A. as a fraternal 
fct. Michael and St. George, and the Indian benefit association for Catholio men. It 
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was started in 1882 by Rev. M. J. Me- 
Givney and nine parishioners of 8t. 
Mary’s Catholic church in New Haven. 
Connecticut, and has grown to such an 
extent that it has now more than 640,000 
members hi over 2500 subordinate 
councils. It operates In every Btate of the 
Amcr. Union, in every prov. in Canada, 
aud also in Mexico, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
Panama, Cuba, and the Philippines. 
It has a charter which permits it 
to engage in publio welfare, educational, 
relief, and boys’ work. When the U.S.A. 
entered the First World War, the U.S.A. 
Gov. officially recognised it os a wel- 
fare organisation to work among the 
soldiers. In this capacity it not only 
laboured among the soldiers in tho vast 
camps in tho U.S.A., but also among the 
2,000,000 Amer. troops ultimately brought 
to France. It collected and spent scv. 
million dollars in this work, all admini- 
strate expenses being borne by tho 
K. of C. itself. In 1923 it began active 
work among boys, and sponsors at Notre 
Dame Univ. what is claimed to be the only 
post-graduate course In boys’ work In the 
world. In 1930 it gave sums of money for 
relief work in the drought-ridden middle 
W. states, and also in Santo Domingo. 
It has assets of over 830,000,000, and tbo 
insurance It has in force is close to 
$280,000,000. 

Knights of Labour, see Trade Unions. 

Knights of Rhodes and Malta, see Hos- 
pitallers, Knjohtr. 

Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, see 
Hospitallers, Knights. 

Knights of the Golden Circle, Amcr. antl- 
fedcral, pro-slavery secret . society and 
political organisation which nourished 
1855-04 and sympathised with tho 
Secessionists. . _ . . _ 

Knights of the Round Table, see Round 
Table The. 

Knights of the Sepulchre.'see Sepulchre. 

Knights Templars, see Templars. 

Knistineaux, see Crkes. 

Knitting. The origins of K. are com- 
pletely unknown. The records of the 
rocks and tombs throw no light on how' 
man mastered the cralt. We know that 
man was a weaver thousands of years 
before the birth of Christ and from study- 
ing the life of primitive man that ho 
learnt the technique of producing woven 
fabrics by his observations of graces 
plaiting In tho wind and tho interlacing 
of the boughs of trees in the primeval 
forests. There is one link that suggests 
to us how man learnt the knitter's craft. 
• Sprang,’ a form of net die weaving, has 
much In common w ith the techni quo of hot h 
E. and crochetiug, while the fragments 
of Peruvian, needle K. dated the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era show the evolu- 
tion from a 4 sprang*' to a K. technique. 

The first knitteas were the nomadic 
tribes who lived in the Arabian desort, 
and it Is probable that the women spun 
the wool in their own homes and the men 
knitted while tending their flocks of sheep. 
K. was also practised In aflet. times, as it 
is to-day. by fishermen and here again we 
can see clearly the evolution from netting 
on a single stick to K. on two needles. 


The earliest known fragment of Arabic 
1£., tho property of Dr. Fritz lklc, dated 
seventh to ninth century, was found at 
Fostat in Egypt, the city standing on tho 
site where Cairo stands to-day. The 
fabric is extremely tine and worked at a 
tension of thirty -six stitches to the inch. 
There is a coloured geometric pattern in 
deep maroon on a gold ground, tho colour 
not tn use being stranded across the hmk 
of the work. The fabric itself is knit toil 
throughout in cross stocking stitch. The 
Interest in this specimen is that it show's 
a long development behind it. suggesting 
that K. must have been practised any 
time uu to 1000 B.t\ The Coptic Chris- 
tians, the founders of the primitive church , 
learnt to knit from the Arabs and in their 
early missionary journeys took the craft 
with them to Spain and also to the Brit. 
Isles. There are scv. fine examples of 
Coptic K. in museums in various parts of 
the world. From Spain IC. moved across 
Kuropo centring in Italy and Frame, 
both countries claiming to bo tho origina- 
tors of knitted bilk hose. In the Bosque 
country the knitted and felted beret from 
which the Scottish knitted bonnet origi- 
nated has been the traditional piece of 
headwear for well over u thousand years. 
In France liund-K. flourished and by tho 
thirteenth century had become one of the 
staple industries of the country, the knit- 
ters' guild founded in Paris being the most 
highly organised guild of muster knitters 
the w orld has over known. Wc know' t bat 
in the icign of Edwurd i V. the Fr. knitters 
weio exporting hosiery to Britain. In 
Italy coloured brocaded K. worked in 
gold and silver thread ami bright -coloured 
silks added its mark to this phase of the 
eralt’s development. 3Cn-day brocaded 
Florentine knitted waistcoats are prided 
bv collectors, a perfect specimen of 
this cruft being among tho knitted 
garments at tho Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The sixteenth century was the 
golden age of 1C. ami one still looks with 
wondrr at the knitted carpels designed 
and worked by tho master craftsmen 
during this period. In England K. 
appears to have estab. itself during the 
reign m Queen Elizabeth as « pastime 
among tho ladies of the court. It is 
recorded that a Mrs. Montague presented 
the queen with two pairs of silk stockings 
knitted by her own hands. 

Colour K„ that is, producing patterned 
fabrics in sev. shades of wool and silk, 
would have appeared to have centred 
large 1 . in Spain. and Italy and it has been 
suggested that bailor*, who wero saved 
from the wrecked Armada carried this 
phase of the croft to the W. of Inland 
and to the Shetland**. Whil$ this theory 
Is disputed there is ample evidence to 
support its truth, for Donegal K. to-day 
stfll preserves the simple geometric 

a is the Spaniards mattered from 
c sources. Many of tho original 
Fair Isle patterns are a direct link with 
the Uatholio tradition of Spain where 
they originated. In S. Austria heavily 
embroidered K. lias been in vogue for 
sev. centuries, the basic fabric being 
knitted In simple lace designs in heavy 
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wool, the embroidery being worked in gay 
colours on top of the knitted fabric. In 
N. Germany plaited and cable fabrics have 
always been dominant, while In Belgium 
and France knitted laces, sonic of them 
almost as fine as cobwebs, have added a 
new charm to tills fascinating craft. 
K. reached Scandinavia during the seven- 
teenth century, Dutch craftsmen being 
invited by the king of Denmark to estab. 
themselves and their craft in that 
country. It is probable that in the N. of 
Scandinavia K. flourished at a much 
earlier date, as there is a long record of 
‘sprang* fabrics being produced there in 
the Bronze Age. 

As London became the commercial 
centre of England K. moved further and 
farther N. The first K. school was 
founded in York In the sixteenth century, 
while the frame K. hosiery trade estab. 
itself in Leicester and Nottingham about 
the same period. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the Yorkstdre 
dales became the centre for hand It. In 
England, various records proving tliat the 
It. of hosiery was a thriving industry 
during this period. The Victorian ago, 
following the industrial Revolution, 
slowly underiuinod the 1m v 1 K" industry, 
and while ilshcimcn of the Slietluuds and 
the IS. coast fishing ports still earned on 
tlio craft, it became mainly a drawing- 
room bobby practised bv the genteel 
daughters of the rising middle class who 
were beginning to dominate the domestic) 
life of the Brit. Isles. It Is a notable fact 
that wars have always produced a revival 
of hand K. The Balaclava helmet was the 
forerunner of knitted comforts for the 
troops that once again commanded our 
attention during the last two European 
wars. The spinning of haud-Iv. wools by 
roputable fines, the production of K. 
books and K. leaflets giving simple in- 
structions how to produce knitted gar- 
ments a( borne have contributed largely 
to the development of K. to-day. This 
again is a dire< t development from the K. 
patterns that can bo found in many of the 
gentlewomen's magazines of the Victorian 
era. 

The knitter’s craft itself is very simple, 
requiring only a set of 1C. needles, a ball of 
wool, cotton, silk or linen. A single loop 
is made on the c ml of tbe fibre that is lietrig 
used and from this loop the stitcheH arc 
cast on to the needles, the basic action 
of the craft consisting of transferring the 
loops from one noodle to another; 'weav- 
ing' tho new set of loops transferred on 
to the second needle from the first set ot 
loops by passing the point of the second 
needle through the loop, wrapping the 
fibre over the point of the needle, and then 
•posslug the loop over the fibre wrapped 
round the needle. By working across the 
back of the loops a purl stitch is produced, 
K. . and purling being the foundation 
stitches out of which the most simple and 
elaborate patterns are created. To-day 
we seem to be moving into anothergoldon 
age of J£. and many firms of K.-wool 
spinners throughout the world are doing 
much to preserve the anct. traditions of 
this simple and lovely craft. See Mary 


Thomas* 8 Dictionary of Knitting Patterns, 
1943; Mary Thomas* s Knitting Book, 
1948; J. Norbury, The Knitters Craft, 
1950; Patons and Baldwins Ltd. (pab.), 
Woolcraft (1949 ed.; a standard textbook 
on tbe subject); and StiU'hcrafl (a monthly 
magaziue aovoted to kinlttftng and kindred 
crafts). 

Knitting, Mechanical, see IIohikkv. 

Knoblock (Knoblauch), Edward (1874- 
1945), dramatist, b. in New York city, 
descendant of a Ger. family, educated in 
Bcrliu and Harvard, where he studied 
drama. Came as a young man to London 
where he gaiued experience of the theatre 
by writing, adapting, and translating 
plays. In 1906 his adaptation. The 
Shulamite , was produced at the Savoy, 
and the next year be became reader of 
plays at the Klngsvvay Theatre. After 
visiting Tunis and Kalrouan to study local 
colour, he wrote the play Kismet which was 
produced at the Garrick Theatre In 1911 
witli great success by Oscar Asche. In 
1912 appeared Milestones , the comedy 
of three generations of ono family, in 
which he collaborated with Arnold 
Bennett, and which became one of tho 
most famous p)a>s of tho period. After 
collaborating with Tom Peliatt (‘Wilfrid 
f’olebv’), the schoolmaster, m the play 
The Headmaster, he produced My Ixidy’s 
Dress (1914), which is considered by some 
to t»e his best play, though others think 
that his Mane-OdUe (1915), a study of the 
true innocence of women, surpassed it. 
During the First World War he became 
naturalised and changed the spelling of 
ins name, devoting himself to the service 
of the Fr. in Bntain. In 1931 he drama- 
tised J. B. Priestley’s The (food Campan- 
ians Ills book of reminiscences. Round 
the Room (1939), is an appealing revelation 
of < ha**aetcT. 

Knock, par. and vll. of co. Mayo, Eire, 
5 in. N.N.lii. of (’lareiuorris. The church 
lias been visited by pilgrims since Aug. 21, 

| lt>79, when it was announced that the 
Blessed Virgin had appeared there in 
bodily form. Pop. 2.500. 

‘ Knocking,* scr Pinking. 

Knook-knee, condition in which the 
knees are close together and the feet 
| w idely separated, in infants ft i» usually 
the result of rickets and may be avoided 
h> taking measures to keep the child from 
standing on its feet. General attention 
to health and nutrition is also necessary 
to counteract tbe predisposing cause. In 
older persons it is caused by uudiie pres- 
sure on the joint, through having to per- 
forin work beyond their strength. The 
weight of the body is transmitted through 
the outer condyle of the femur; if heavy 
loads are carried by a young person tho 
ligaments of the knee fail to maintain 
horizontally in the mint. The outer con- 
dyle gradually diminishes in size owing 
to tbe increased prossnre, and the iuner 
condyle grows to a corresponding extent, 
causing the condition to become per- 
manent. When observed in time, massage 
and attention to the circumstances under 
which the undue pressure is sustained will 
tend to alleviate the condition. 

Knockmealdown, mt* range of Eire, In 
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the S. of Tipperary and the N. W. of Water- 
ford. Its length is 12 m.. with an average 
width of 41 lu., and the summits reach 
about 2700 ft. 

Knokke, tn. in Belgium, situated in W. 
Flanders, 10 m. N.N.E. of Bruges. Its 
extensions along the North Sea, called 
Albert -Strand (Albert- Plage) and Hot 
Zoute (Le Zoute), range among the most 
modern seaside resorts of the Belgian 
coast. K. has a famous casino-kursaal 
and an aerodrome. Pop. 11,000. 

Knole, one of tho largest private houses 
in England, situated lu K. Park, 1 m. from 
Sevenoaks, Kent. It was begun bj 
Thomas Bonn bier, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in 1450, but greatly extended, c. 
1003, by Thomas Saekville, first oarl of 
Dorset, to whom it was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth. The state rooms contain a 
large number of historic pictures, rare 
furniture ie.g. tho K. settee) rugs, and 
tapestries dating from the early seven- 
teenth to the late eighteenth century. It 
was given In 1916 by the fourth Lord Sack- 
ville to the National Trust, although the 
family retain a lease of part of tho house. 
See L. Saekville West, Knole House. 1006 
and V. Sackville-West, Knole and the 
Sarki-illes , 1034. 

Knolles, Richard (c. 1545-1610), Eng. 
historian, educated at Oxford, and master 
of the grammar school at Sandwich, Kent, 
after 1571. His Generali llxslorie of the 
Turkes . . . was pub by A. Islip (1603), and 
later ed. with additions by Sir P. ltycaut 
(1700). K. twins. Bodln’s De Republira 
in 1606, dedicating it to his patron. Sir 
P. Man wood. See 3rd ed. of Wood’s 
Athense Ojtmtenscs , ed. by P. Bliss, 1813- 
1820 ; S. Johnson In tho Rambler , No. 
122; and Athenaeum , Aug. 6, 1881. 

Knollis. or Knollys, Sir Francis (c. 1514- 
1596). Eng. statesman, descendant of Sir 
T. Knollys (d 1433). lie entered Henry 
VII I. 'a service before 15 fO, became M.P. 
for Horsham (1542), fought for Edward 
VI. In Scotland, and wan knighted in 1547. 
His strong Puritan views caused him to 
leave England in Mary’s reign, but be re- 
turned under Elizabeth, and was seut by 
her on a mission to Ireland (1566), and 
later to take charge of Mary Queen of 
Scots. See S. 11 ay nos, Bury h ley Papers, 
1740 and Sir LI. Nauuton, Queen 
Elizabeth's Favourites, 1824 

Knossos, nr Knossus v Croto, see Cnoshits. 

Knot (O.K. cnotta from a Teutonic stem 
knuM. cf. knit), in cordage, an intertwined 
loop of wipe. cord, string, or any flexible 
material, used to fasten a rope to an object 
■Or to another rope. The various methods 
of fastening are known by the technical 
names of Ks., bends, hitches, seizings, and 
splices, all of which, save the last, would 
oe termed varieties of Ks. by the layman. 
* Bends’ and ‘hitches' are methods of 
fastening ropes together or round spars, 
etc.: 4 seizings' (Fr. savnr) are ways of 
fastening two spars to one another by a 
rope, or two ropes by a third: ’splices’ 
{cf. split > are made by weaving the ends of 
two ropes together {see below). The prin- 
ciple no which all are constructed is that 
the strain they bear shall serve to draw 
them tighter. Among the various kinds 


of Ks. used on board ship for different 
purposes may be mentioned: figure of 
eight, bowline, running bowline, half- 
hitch, clove hitch, Blackwall hitch, double 
Blackwall bitch, cat’s paw, marllnspike 
hitch, fisherman’s bend, timber hitch, 
Currick’s bend, sheet bend, single and 
double wall Ks., Matthew Walker, inside 
clinch, midshipman's hitch, Turk's head, 
Sp. windlass, shroud Iv., Flemish eye, 
racking seizing, diamond K., etc. 

Splices are methods of fastening two 
ropes together in such a way that there is 
no great increase in size or decrease in 
efficiency anrl strength at tho point of 
junction; there are three main kinds, the 
short splice, the eye splice, and tho long 
splice. Tho short splice is formed by un- 
laying the strands of tho rope for a short 
distance, ’marrying* them, and passing 
them over one strand and under the next, 
twice each way, with the aid of a marlin - 
spike. Before beiug turned in a second 
time the strands arc halved, tho upper huJf 
only oi eacli strand being turned in; all 
the projecting strands are then cut off 
neatly. An eye splice is made by uulay- 
ing the strands of tho rope and placing 
thorn upon the samo rope, spread at such 
a distance os to giro the right size of loop 
for the eye required. A splice is then 
made in a similar manner, and when pro- 
jecting ends have been trimmed, the part 
disturbed is bound tightly round with a 
hard lino. In a long splice, not only are 
tho ends unlaid for three times as long as 
in tho short splice, but oue of tho strands 
of each rope is untold for a still further dis- 
tance, thus making the splice firmer. In 
a scientific souse a K. is a physical line, 
i.e. a flexible inex ton siblc line that cannot 
i»e cut, that cannot be* deformed into a 
circle. J. B. Listing (1802-82) was un- 
doubtedly the pionoer of the scientific 
study of Ks. ; In his Vorstudien zur Topo- 
loyie (1848) he gives in a few pages what is 
evidently only a precis of his observations 
on the subject. Prof. P. (i. Tait treated 
of Ks. accoriling to tbeir ‘knottiness,’ 4 bo- 
knot todness,’ and ’ knotf ulness,’ In his 
paper to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(see Transactions Royal Society , Edin- 
burgh, xxviii. 145, 1876-77). lie applies 
the name of ’amphichciral* (aH>t and 
X«p) to Ks. which can be deformed into 
their own perversion, that is, their image 
in a plane mirror. It has been shown 
that any K. can bo represented by three 
plane curves, none of whleh has double 
points And of which no two intersect, and 
O. F. Klein has proved ( Muthematische 
Jnnalen, ix. 478) that Ks. could not exist 
In space of four dimensions. In addition 
to the works cited above, see T. Bowling, 
Book of Knots , 1866; J. T. Burgess, Knots , 
Ties, anti Splices, 1884 ; and & W. Ashley, 
The Ashley Book of Knots , 1947. 

Knot, unit by which the speed of a ship 
is reckoned; e.g . 20 Ks. equal 20 nautical 
m.p.h. The term is derived from the Ks. 
In the log-line {see Loo). The nautical 
mile is supposed to be equal to one minute 
of lat., but siuce tho earth is not a perfect 
sphere this varies a little, and no mean has 
been agreed upon. In Brit, usage the 
nautical mile is 6080 It., whereas m that 
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TWELVE KNOTS 

X, bowimc (m stages) ; 2, t an ltk’s bend ; 3, dove-hitc h ; 4, fireman’s chan knot (in stages) , 5, fisherman's 
bond; G, half-hitch, 7, reef knot; 8, gianuy knot; y, sheepshank (shortening knot); 10, sheet bend; 11, 
double sheet bend, 12, tmilxjr hitch. 


of the U.S. A. it is 6082 ft. 8 in. Ton cables 
make one K. in charting:, etc*., although 
the usual length of a cable is 600 ft. 

Knottingley, par. and urb. dist. of W. 
Hiding, Yorkshire, England, on the K. 
Aire, 3 m. N.E. of Pontefract. The in- 
dustries are glass bottle works, rope-u ulks, 
and limestone quarries. Pop. 0000. 

Knout, whip used in Russia for the 
punishment of criminals, said to have been 
introduced under Ivan 111 

Knowledge, or Epistemology, that part 
of philosophy which treats of the possi- 
bility, nature, and limits of human K. 
Before Plato it is possible to distinguish 
• three main theories of K., sot forth in the 
Theaietua, It appears that the sophists, 
following Heraclitus, taught that K. is no 
more than sense perception. Another 
view was that it was true belief, i.e. 
judgment founded on the impressions 
derived through sense. Finally the Cynic 
Antisthenes maintained that only com- 
pounds are knowable. Against the drat 
of these theories Socrates affirmed that the 
truth of things is attained by general 

E.K. 8 


notions readied through deduction and 
dcllnltion. Thus we consider a number 
of instances, c.g. twenty books, omit all 
that is peculiar to each, deline what is 
common to each, and thereby arrive at 
a general notion of the essence, book. 
Plato (427-347 d.c.) accepted the Soeratic 
viow, rejected the other two current 
opinions, and constructed his theory of 
ideas whioh dominated tho whole of \V. 
thought for 2000 years, and still influences 
a large part of mankind. According to 
Plato it is necessary to distinguish between 
K. and belief, and to admit two classes of 
objects, the real and the phenomenal. The 
former ho called ideas. They are perma- 
nent unchanging entities, existing in them- 
selves and not as more products of 
thoughts. These ideas in their totality 
make up intelligible reality. They are 
what we know, and all particular or 
phenomenal things, which arc the objects 
of sense perception, somehow participate 
in them. They aro the esseneo of par- 
ticulars. These ideas are apprehended by 
the intellect (vovs), a pure and unmixed 
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act of the soul. Belief or opiuion is the 
fruit of pure thought and perception 
combined. With Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) 
the ideas of Plato are not existing entities, 
but products of thought, universal con- 
cepts. The essences of particular things 
arc in them according to reason as well as 
according to time. Aristotle taught that 
reality is an unbroken chain of being 
ranging from the purely indeterminate 
(first matter, *rp«m) vA n) to complete actu- 
ality (God). Every individual thing in 
nature is compounded of thi* matter and 
form (ixopif/ij) which gives to it qualities, its 
intelligible essence. Ho also discusses 
the various for jus of cognitive activity, 
the process by which K. is acquired, and 
distinguishes sense perception, memory, 
experience, active and passive intellect. 
The scholastic philosophers, notably St. 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-7 4) and Dims 
Scotus (1274-1308), accepted and devel- 
oped the teaching of Aristotle. William 
of Ockham was the precursor of con- 
ceptualism according to which the only 
existent realities arc individual things, 
universal being mere products of the 
mind. This led to nominalism which 
stated that universal are mere names 
since generalisation and indeed thought 
itself are impossible without words. 

There are three prin. schools of modern 
epistemology: rationalist, empirical, and 
critical. Representative of the first 
school are Spinoza (1632-77) and Leibniz 
(1646-1716). Spinoza denies the exis- 
tence of reality outside God of whose 
eternal and infinite essence he says man 
has an adequate K. Man is part of the 
w orld of phenomena, but can escape from 
its flnitencss through ‘salvation.’ This 
theory is illogical inasmuch as it purports 
to reconcile reality and appearance while 
recognising the existence of the world of 
appearance. Leibniz does not regard the 
mind as a mere recipient of ideas. He 
takes into account the mind’s reaction 
in K., and thus opposes the view of Locke 
(1632-1704), the first of the empirical 
school. Locke holds that all our K. 
comes from sense experience and from that 
alone. Berkeley (1685-1753) develops 
this view, asserting the non-existence of 
unthinking matter, a paradox which has 
had a considerable influence on epistem- 
ology and on philosophy iu general. He 
postulates the falsity of all abstract ideas 
and argues that all possible ideas must be 
particular concrete facts of consciousness 
possessing characteristics or images which 
\vc can discover and describe. But he 
also allows that wc have K. of ot her reality 
than that of our ideas, for we ‘ may bo said 
to have some knowledge or notion ot our 
own minds, of spirits and active beings, 
whereof, in u strict sense, we have no 
ideas.* This admission Jed him almost to 
go back on sensations, emphasising the 
intellectual apparatus'of experience which 
enables us to rise to truth and to God. 
Hume (1711-76) further supplemented the 

S am of his predecessors in his 
of K. which reduces every 
object of K. either to an impres- 
sion or an idea. The former term com- 
prises sensations and emotions, the latter 


the faint images of these livelier per- 
ceptions in thinking and reasoning. 
Kunt (1724-1804) stands at the hoad of 
the critical school. lie taught that the 
intelligible world is explained by the 
unity of the self or of consciousness. 
This self is not merely an individual but 
is universal, and this consciousness has a 
rational validity and significance. We 
create the world, which is the product of 
our own understanding. Fichto goes 
further, regarding reality as wholly con- 
structed by the ego. Sinco the death of 
Hegel (1831) modern epistemology has 
been represented by two schools. Spiri- 
tualists. theists, and idealists maintain 
that matter and spirit can bo reconciled 
by rational insight. This is denied by 
positivists, agnostics, and Kantians. 
Modern epistemological research, however, 
is chiefly concerned with the nature of the 
act of cognition. The neo -scholastics 
accept in principle the doctrine of Aris- 
totle as expounded by St. Thomas 
Aquinos. Others, though differing at 
many points, appear to accept four 
common propositions: (l) Perception is a 
complex act involving more than the 
apprehension of sense qualities; (2) there 
is a distinction between the act of thinking 
ami the thought; (3) thoughts or sense 
qualities are not identical with the 
physical object nor, necessarily, with any 
of that object’s qualities; (4) what is 
known through sense perception is h;ised 
on the apprehension of sense qualities and 
the perception of the relations between 
those souse qualities. Sec GREEK: 1). 
Poipers, J)ic Erkcnnlnisthcorie 1‘lntos. 
1874; W. 1). Ltoss, Aristotle, 1923; A. K. 
Taylor, Plato, 1926. Scholastic: A. 
Sfcoekl. (Usrhichte dcr Philosophic des 
Mittelallers (4 vols.), 1861 -67: M. de Wulf. 
TIistoire de la philosophic medifralc . 1905. 
Modern: B. Russell. A Critical Exposi- 
tion of the Philosophy of Leibniz. 1900; 
H. II . Joachim, Study of the Ethics of 
Spinoza, 1901; II. A. Prichard, Kant's 
Theory of Knowledge, 1901 ; J. Gibson. 
fMckc's Thiory of Knowledge, 1907; C. I). 
Broad, Perception, Physics, and Reality. 
1914, and Mind in Nature, 1925; A. N. 
Whitehead, An Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Natural Knowledge, 1919; 
R. Metz, George Berkeley, 1925. 

Knowles, James Sheridan (1784 1862), 
Eng. dramatist, the son of .Tames K., tho 
lexicographer, after failing in sev. callings, 
turned a last resource to the writing of 
plays, in which occupation ho achieved 
considerable success. His tragedy of 
Caiua G ran hits was produced atBelfast in 
1815, and won much praise. Five years 
later his Virginias, suggested to him by- 
Kean, was performed at Drury Lane. For 
Macrcady at Covent Garden he wrote 
William Tell (1825); and three years later 
was produced The Beggar's Daughter of 
Bethnal Green. Among his other plays 
were Alfred the Great 11831); The Hunch- 
bark (1832); and The Chase (1837). 
In later lifo ho became a Baptist preacher. 
There is a biography by his son, R. B. K. 
(1872). See also L. if. Meeks, Sheridan 
Knowles and the Theatre of his Time , 
1934. 
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Knowles, Sir James Thomas (1831- 
1008), Eng. editor, began life as an archi- 
tect. He was editor of the Conte mporant 
Jitriew Iroin 1870 to 1877, and theu 
founded tlio Nineteenth Century , which, 
with (llad stone, Tennyson, Huxley, Fitz- 
iames Stephen, Manning, and other cele- 
brities contributing, was from the first a 
great success. He was made K.C.V.O. in 
1003. 

Knowsley, par. and tn. of H.W. Lan- 
cashire, England, 5 m. \V. of St. Helens. 
The mansion of X. Hall has been, sim e the 
reign of Richard 11.. the scat of the Stan- 
ley family; it contains sev. art treasures, 
including Rembrandt's ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast* and hpccimons of Rubens and 
Correggio. Pop. 3000. 

Knox, John (c. 1513-72), Scottish ic- 
former, b. in (iifTordgatc. Haddington. 
From statements of K. bimsell it would 
appear that his lather was a feudal de- 
pendant of the earl ot Bothvveil. His 
mother’s name was Sinclair, it was 
formerly believed that K. was ft. in 1505, 
and that he was the .John K. who entered 
Glasgow' Pniv. in 1 V22. but later opinions 
favour 1 5 1 3 or loll as the date ot his With . 
Little N known of his carlv vrar«, but it is 
known that he became «. puesi til d during 
1540- 43 he acted as notary in Haddington, 
and in 1514 he became tutor to Fiuucis 
and John, sons of Hugh Douglas ot Long- 
niddry and Alexander Cock burn of Ormis- 
ton. At the houses of Douglas and Cock- 
burn and Crichton of Brunston he met 
George WJshurt, whose zeal in the 
Lutheran cause made a deep impression 
upon him. in 1546 Wish art W'as burned 
at St. Andrews for hcresj , and X., having 
been in associat ion with him, was <om- 
pelled to take refuge in the castle of M. 
Andrews in the following > ear in order to 
escape arrest. The castle was then held 
by the murderers of Cardinal Beaton. At 
this time he was formally called to the 
Protest unt. ministry, and preached in the 
castle and par. church ol St. Andrews, 
making a profound impression. A lew 
months later the castle was surrendered to 
the Fr. and, in violation of the terms of 
surrender, K. and others were condemned 
to the Fr. galleys. K. was a prisoner m 
France for eighteen months, and then, in 
Feb. 1549, he was released through tho 
intervention of Edward VI. He went 
over to England, and preached at Bcr- 
wick-on-Tweed. Newcastle, and in Buck- 
inghamshire. In 1551 he was made one 
of the six royal chaplains, and in this 
capacity took part in the revision of tho 
second Prayer Book of Edward VI. On 
the accession of Mary Tudor, X. crossed 
over to the Continent. From Dieppe he 
proceeded to Geneva, where ho spent most 
of the next eighteen months, interrupted 
only by short visits to Zilrich and Frank- 
fort-on-Main. At the latter place ho 
ministered to the Eng. refugees, but left 
owing to objections to his teaching. At 
Geneva ho met Calvin, but was not so 
much Impressed by Bulllnger, whom he 
met at Zurich. He returned to Scotland 
in Sept. 1555, and it was about this time 
that ne married his first wife, Marjory 
Bowes. He found the nobles of Scotland 


strongly inclined towards Protestantism, 
owing to the co-operation of the court with 
the policy of France. He proceeded to 
champion the oau^c of Protestantism with 
so much rigour and effect that his oppo- 
nent#. compelled him to quit the country, 
hut not before he had laid tho foundations 
of ultimate success. He was summoned 
bv the bishops to appear at the Black- 
friars Xirk in Edinburgh on May 5, 1550, 
but he came with so strong a following 
1 hut 1 he proserut ion was abandoned. He 
returned to Geneva in July 1550, and dur- 
ing his throe years’ residence there he sent 
over to Great Britain a series of propa- 
gandist pamphlets, including his well- 
known First 1 Unfit of the Trumpet as/ must 
the Monsttotis Regiment of W omen (1558). 
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He returned to Scotland in 1559, and 
never Jett it again lor any length of time. 
He found the Protestant nobles now in 
open revolt against the queen regent, and 
he advanced their cause greatly by his 
powerful preaching at Perth, St. Andrews, 
<ind Edinburgh, lie joined the qualities 
of a statesman w ith tho^c of a divmt, and 
he took no secondary part in the events 
that followed. Jt was mainly through his 
efforts that- the aid of England was ob- 
tained in forcing the queen-regent to send 
t lie Fr. soldiers out of the country. Tho 
death of the queen regent occurred about 
this time, opportunely for her opponents, 
and Protestantism uas estab. as the re- 
ligion of the eountrx . K.*s Confession of 
Faith being formnllx adopted on Aug. 17, 

1 560. This w’tis the "tale of things when 
Mary Stuart, with her entirely Rom. 
Catholic leanings, came to Scotland in 

1561. K., who had become minister of 
Edinburgh In tho previous year, felt that 
he had a special duty towards her, and a 
sermon vvliich he preached at St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, in 1561 led to tho first of hi** 
famous interviews with tho queen, which 
ho has so vividly described. Many of the 
nobles seemed disinclined to go tho full 
length of K.Vs CalvJnistlo ideals, but the 
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misfortunes of the queen aided his aims 
considerably. K., nevertheless, remained 
in the background for a time, and after the 
murder of Kizzio he deemed it prudent to 
withdraw to Kyle in Ayrshire. After the 
murder of Darnley K. eaine to the front 
again, and denounced the queen and Both- 
well, acting once more with Moray, from 
whom he had been estranged for a time. 
These events and the flight of the queen 
to England resulted in the final overthrow 
of Rom. Catholicism in Scotland. K.’s 
work was now almost done. His im- 
prisonment in France in earlier years had 
greatly impaired his health, and that, com- 
bined with his many years of strenuous 
agitation, began to tell upon him, hut he 
was still a force to be reckoned with. 
James Melville draws a striking picture of 
the reformer in his later days at ttt. An- 
drews. where he was so weak that he had 
to lean against the pulpit on his first entry, 
but before the sermon was ended he was 
*hko to ding that pulpit in blads (frag- 
ments), and fly out of it/ Ills last public 
upi>earance was on Nov. 9, 1572, at the 
induction of his successor, Lawson, to St. 
(.Mies, Edinburgh. This effort greatly ex- 
hausted him, and be gradually sank, and 
d. on the twenty -fourth of the same month. 
Two days later he was buried in the 
churchyard then attached to St. Giles, but 
now forming part of the courtyard of 
Parliament House. The spot where his 
remains lie is indicated by a plate hearing 
the Initials 1. K. K.’s first wife d . in 
1560, and in 1564 he married Margaret 
Stewart, then a girl in her teens. He was 
survived by his second wife and by all his 
children. 

To modem minds K. presents the 
character of a rugged, stern, fierce re- 
former, in fact, almost a fanatic; yet he 
had a great share in fashioning f he destiny 
of his native country, and has left an 
abiding impression upon fU religious life. 
In denunciation he was supreme — in fact, 
the word 'Protestant* finds one of its best 
examples in him. His eloquence and the 
virility of his utterances made him a 
valuable asset to the cause he championed, 
and his qualities of statesmanship made 
him more than a pulpit force. He was in 
no sense a pioneer in theology, but carried 
into practice the stem creed of Calvin. 
The regent, the earl of Morton, said at his 
graveside: ‘There lies he who never feared 
the face of man. who hath been often 
threatened with dag and dagger, but yet 
hath ended his days in peace and honour; 
for be had God*s providence watching over 
him in a special manner w hen his life was 
sought.' 

See K/s Historic of the Reformation of 
ReBgioun within the Heal me of Scotland 
(1584), which is his most abiding monu- 
ment as a writer. The standard ed. of his 
w’orks is that ed. by, David Laing for the 
Wodrow Society, and pub. in 6 vols. in 
1846-04. Set also T. McCrie, lAfe of Knox , 
1813; T. Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship, 1841; P.Lorimer, John Knox and the 
Church of England, 1876; P. Hume 
Brown, John Knox, 1895; A. Lang, John 
Knox and the Reformation, 1905 ; J. Giasse, 
John Knox, 1005; K. Hewat, Makers of 


the Scottish Church , 1920; and E. Muir, 
John Knox : Portrait of a Calvinist , 1929. 
. Knox, John (1720-90), Scottish phil- 
anthropist, for many years a bookseller in 
the Strand, London. He then retired to 
Scotland, devoting his energies to improv- 
ing Scottish fisheries and manufR., and 
making sixteen tours through Scotland 
(1 7B4-75). Ills works include View of the 
British Empire. . . . (pub. anonymously) 
(1784); Observations on the Northern 
Fisheries . . . (1780); and A Tour through 
the Highlands . . . (1787). 

Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott ( b . 1888), Brit, 
writer, son of the Rev. E. A. K„ Sanskrit 
scholar, and from 1003 to 1921 bishop of 
Manchester. Educated at Eton and BaJliol 
College, Ox fortl. Became fellow and lec- 
turer at Trinity College, Oxford, and, 
liu\ ing, In 1917, entered the Rom. Catholio 
Church, became Rom. Catholic chaplaiu 
at Oxiord Cniv. (1926-39). Domestic 
prelate to the pope, 1930. He wrote a 
number of clever detecth e stories, besides 
more serious works. His stories include 
The Viaduct Murder (1925); The Footsteps 
at the lAtrk (1928): and The Bodg m the 
Silo (1933). Other works: A Spiritual 
JEnrid (1918); The Relief of Catholics 
(1927); Essags in Satire (1928): Har- 
Chester Pilgrimage (1935); Lit Dons De- 
light (1939); God and the Atom (1945). 
The lively exercises in humorous scholar- 
ship, by which he is most widely known, 
sueli »ib the Stud it 3 in Sherlock Holmes, 
were papers designed to enliven the 
stodgy fare of pious societies, and indeed 
his literary work, like that of the farm 
labour of a monk, is part of his priestly 
calling, or may be so regarded, for 
it will always be found to bo contro- 
versial in character. Thus Caliban in 
Grub Strict (1930) was an examination of 
the slump-provoked interest in religion 
which was suddenly and absurdly exhi- 
bited by the press. In Broadcast Minds 
(1932) he engaged more weighty oppo- 
nents in II. G. Wells, Lord Bertrand 
Russell, 11. L. Mencken, Julian Huxley, 
and Gerald Heard as men who personified 
the jaunty materialistic opinions of the 
time. II is God and the Atom is in many 
ways the postscript and epitome of ail his 
controversial work. In it he addresses 
equally the Christian tempted to Schaden- 
Jrevdf and the heathen tempted to de- 
spair. To the practical warrior the atom 
bomb presented no moral or spiritual 
problem, but K. shows that the popu- 
lar uneasiness over its use in Japan 
was hneed on the deepest philosophical 
grounds (Kvelyn Waugh.) 

In 194G he made a fresh tyans. of the 
N.T. from the Vulgate. The trans. was 
made for Uom. Catholics for study along- 
side tho standard Rheims version of 1582. 
In 1919 appeared his trans. of The Old 
Testament, vol. i.: Genesis- Esther. 

His brother, Edmund George Valpy K. 
(b. 1881), educated at Rugby and Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, Joined tbe staff of 
Punch, and as ‘Evoe* became known for 
his humorous contributions. Editor of 
Punch 1933-49, His writings to Punch 
have appeared in book form as Fatmcv 
Now (1924); It Occurs to Me (1926); 
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Here's Misery (1928); This Other Eden 
(1929), etc. 

Knox, William (1789-1825), Scottish 
poet. He became a farmer in Dumfries- 
shire from 1812 to 1817, and settled in 
Edinburgh in 1820, following a literary 
career. His works include Visit to 
Dublin', Mariatrme, or the Widower's 
Daughter (prose); The Ismcly Hearth 
. . . (1818); The Songs of Israel 
(1824); The Harp of Zion (1825). Ills 
Collected Poems appeared in 1847. See 
Sir W. Scott. Journal , i., 1891; .J. 

O. Lockhart, Life of Scott , vi., 1837; 
Rogers, Scottish Minstrelsy, 111. 

Knox, William Franklin (1874-1944), 
Amer. statesman and soldior, h. at Boston, 
and educated at Alma Collogo, Michigan. 
Fought with the Rough Riders in the 
Cuban war, 1898. Manager of Grand 
Rapids Herald (Michigan), 1898-1900; 
publisher of various prov. newspapers, 
1901-31; general manager of the Hearst 
group of newspapers, 1931; finally ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the 
Chicago Daily News, in which ho strongly 
opposed the New Deal, lie commanded 
an artillery regiment in France in the First 
World War, and was Rep d;bcun nominee 
for the Amor, presidency in 1933. From 
the outbreak of the Second World War lie 
consistently supported tho Allies and 
opposed the isolationists. In .Time 1910 
President Roosevelt appointed him as 
secretary ot tho navy. 

Knoxville, city and the co. seat of Knox 
co., Tennessee, U.S.A., on the Tennessee 
R., 163 in. K. of Nashville. It has a 
beautiful situation in a fertile and healthy 
regiou, and is tho centre of the marble 
trade of Tennessee. It also manufs. cotton 
and woollen goods, furniture. Hour, iron 

S oods, and other articles. I lore is situated 
lie univ. of Tennessee. Pop. 111,600. 
Knutsford, mrkt. tn., co. of Cheshire, 
England. It lies 15 m. S.W. of Man- 
chester. This tn., supposed to have de- 
rived its numo from Canute’s ford, is very 
old and picturesque, and is described in 
Mrs. UaHkell’s Cranford. It manufs. 
cotton, leather goods, and \\ orated. Pop. 
6700. 

Knysna, name ot a div. and tn. In Cn po 
Province, S. Africa. The div. com prises a 
strip of land on the S. coast of tho prov., 
and the tn., which Is at tho mouth of 
K. R„ is 139 in. W. of Port Elizabeth. 
Timber is exported at its excellent har- 
bour, and thoro are sawmills. Pop. 
(white) 3060: (others) 4300. 

Koala (Pnascolai'ctus cinereus), small 
marsupial related to the wombats and 
phalangers of Australia, and known as 
the Australian bear. Uroyish-whito fur, 
tufted ears, and no tall. Is a vegetariau 
feeder, and is so delicate that, in spite of 
State preservation, it is becoming extinct. 

Kojbdo, tn. and trading centre of Outer 
Mongolia, China, situated on a plateau 
about 4000 ft. above sea level. Pop. 6000. 

Kobe, tn. of Japan on the is. of Honshiu 
on the bay of Osaka. In 1868 it was 
opened to foreign trade, and the city of 
Hyogo was opened at the same time, the 
former becoming the foreign residential 
Quarter* Since 1892 the two tns. have 


formed one. It possesses an excellent 
harbour. K. did not share the pheno- 
menal growth of the other leading cities 
of Japan during the intcr-war decades ; but 
its pop., 967,000 ( 1 0 11 ) shows what would, 
by other standards, be a striking increase 
— 50 per cent in fifteen years. It has an 
imperial shipbuilding yard, and its in- 
dustries include match-making, cotton 
goods, and camphor distilling. It was 
lieavilv damaged during the manv Amer. 
air raids on llon'diiu in 1015, espe< iaijy on 
June 4, 1945, when large areas of JK. were 
devastated by 500 Super-Fortresses. 

Kobeh, or Kobi, tn. of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 35 m. W.N.W. of EI- 
Fosher. It w*t< at one time the cap. of 
Darfur, 

Kobelyaki, tn. m tho Poltava Region of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R.. on tho Vorskla, 100 
in. N.N.W. oi Pniepropetrovsk. Pop. 
15,000. 

Koblenz, or Coblenz, tn. of Germany, 
formerly cap. of the Rhine prov.. situated 
at the junction ot the Rs. Rhine and 
Moselle, 57 in. B.K. of Cologne. Two of 
the chief features are tho royal palace, 
finished in the Utter half of the eighteenth 
century, and a statue ot the Emperor 
William I. V large amount of wine is 
produced in the tn.. and there are also 
piano, paper, and machine factories. In 
Dec. 191s it was occupied hv Amer. 
troops. Owing to the nature of the 
terrain the Allies In 1945 decided against 
crosbiug the Rhino between K. and Bonn, 
but by the Amur. Third Army’s swift 
arrival on tho Rhino and the Moselle, 
and its advance S.E., the ( icr*. were taken 
off balance, and their forces were brushed 
aside as the Allies swept up the Rhine. 
The offensive began on March 15, and K. 
was occupied lu a few days, the riv. bank 
being cleared bv March 19 from K. as far 
as the Ilingen bend. Pop. 81,800. (See 
illustration, p. 190.) 

Kobold, s* t Goblin. 

Kobresia, genus of Cyperacete. contains 
loss thau half «*i dozen species, flourishing 
in Europe and Asia. K. eartema occurs 
on Brit, moors. 

Koburg, see Com hg. 

Koch, Johannes, ste Oocrmus. 

Koch, Ludwig (ft. 1S81), Ger. naturalist, 
educated at Franktort-oii-Main. Paris, 
and Milan. Singer of Lirder and In ora- 
torio, being a pupil of Jean do Reszke, 
1903-14. Director of the culture dept., 
of Ger. Gramophone. Odeon, and Parlo- 
phono Company. First to record directly 
tho songs of wild birds and the cries of 
other wild creatures, and is the origina- 
tor of sound- books. Since 1936 he has 
lived in Britain as a naturalist and author 
of sound-books. Pub. Songs of Wild 
Birds (with E. M. Nicholson, 1936); More 
Songs of Wild Birds (with E. M. Nicholson, 
1937 >; Hunting by Ear (with M, Berry and 
D. W. E. Brock, 1937); and Animal Lan- 
guage (with ,J. ITuxley, 1938), 

Kooh, Robert (1813-1910), Ger. physi- 
cian, founder of modem bacteriology, ft. at 
Olausthal, and educated at Utittlngen. He 
Isolated the bacillus of anthrax (1876), 
later proposing a means of preventive 
inoculation against tho disease. In 1882 
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ho discovered the bacillus of tuberculosis, bakterien (1884); Investigation of Patho - 
and led the cholera expedition to Egypt genic Otuanism* (1886); Ilexlrmttel gegen 
and India (1883), finding the cause of die Tuberkulom (1891); Cber neue Tuber - 
cholera in the comma bacillus. K. was kulinpraparate (1897); /he Bekampfung 
prof, at Berlin Univ. (1885), and director des Typhus (190‘2). With Dr. K. Fldgge 
of the Institute for Infectious Diseases he issued Zeitschnft fur Hygiene and 
(1891) He prepared tuberculin (1890- InfekUonskrankheitc n (a periodical issued 
1891), a lymph of ‘ paratoloicl ' by which from 1886 on wards). His collected woiks, 
he hoped to effect a cure for phthisis, but ed. b> J. Schwalbe, U. Gafiky, and E 
it has tailed to prove a remedy though Pfahl, were pub. In 191*2. See studj by 
valuable as a diagnostic agent. K. held J. Lobel, 193o. 

that there was a distinction between tuber- Koch, Pali, or Rajbansi, rare ot India of 
eulosis in man and in cattle, and denied aboriginal descent, which inhabit N.E. 
the possibility of transmission of the dis- Bengal and Assam. They aic probably 
ease from one to the other. The Eng. of Mongolian stock. The wealthier mom- 
Roval t'omnu^ion Reports on Tuber- bcis ot the race pretend to be descended 
i ulosis (1904, 1907, 1909 1911), stiongly from Siva, and claim the title of Haitians] 
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KOBLENZ AND THL RHINE I ROM THL I.MTI ItOli WILLIAM I. MONUMENT 

support the opposite view. i.e. that trans- or sous of kings The name K. is pie- 
nnssion is possible. In two visits to S. served in the independent state of Kuch 
Africa (1896 and 1903) K. studied the (or Jk. or Cooch) Behar. They number 
‘nnderpest* (cattle plague), investigated about 2,000,000. 

malaria and Its causes in Gcr. E. Africa Kochi, tn. of Japan, situated on the 
(1897), and the W. African ‘sleeping- sE roast of Shikoku, 135 m. S.W. of 
sickness* (1905-6). K.’s postulates state Kobe It is noted especially for coral, 
that a bacterium is proved to be the cause Pop. 7 4,000. 

of a disease when (1) the bacterium can be Kock, Charles Paul de (1794-1871) Fr 
isolated from individuals having tho dis- novelist, more popular abroad than In 
ease; (2) the bacterium can bo cultured in France itself. Ills novels deal mostly with 
vitro; (3) tho symptoms aic produced by Parisian middle-class and few life in a 
inject ion-* of tho culture. K., and his witty and realistic manner. Among the 
pupil Petri, were responsible for tho intro- chief are Georgette cm la mire du TabeUion 
ductlon of solid culture media, containing (1820); Andre le Savoyard (1825); Le Bar - 
gelatine or agar, wtiercin bacteiia could bier de Pans (1826): Mon Votem Raymond 
be Isolated and grown in pure culture; (1837); and Gustave (1842). See his 
even Pasteur, who was no Gormanophile, Minunres, (1873); and life by T. Trimm. 
referred to this discovery as ‘un grand 1873. 

progres.* His works include Untersu chung- Kodak, popular photographic hand 
en iiber die Jhologieder Wundinfektions - camera using roll film, characterised by 
krankheiten (1878); Uber die Mitzbrand - ease of manipulation and portability. 
imp fung . . . (1882): Beitrag zur Ahologie Trade name, belonging to K. Ltd., makers 
<fer Tuberkulose (1882); uber die Cholera - of photographic apparatus and material. 
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of Kingsway, London, with branches else- 
where in London and pro vs. The con- 
trolling interest is held by the Eastman 
K. Company. Jersey City, U.S.A. 

Kod&ly, Zolt&n (b. 1882), Hungarian 
composer, folk-song collector, and musical 
critic; b. at Keeskeindt. lie studied 
composition under Kocssler and, in 11)05, 
began to devote his attention to Hun- 
garian folk music, in which he was asso- 
ciated with llartdk. Later, he made a 
collection of some 4000 peasant tunes, 
some noted orally from peasants, others 
recorded by phonograph ; and nearly all of 
them from dists. the most, unaffected by 
urb. culture. His suite. Hum Janos 
(1923), IroTn a comic opera, is well known, 
and he has also written chamber, piano, 
and vocal music, and some choral works, 
pjj. Psalm us Hunqancus (1923). In 1945 
he became director oi the Budapest High 
School of Music. 

Kodas Eli, sec Ivum. 

Kodiak, aw Kadiak. 

Kodok, Mfi F\siioi>\. 

Kodungalur, or Cranganore, In. in 
Cochi u state, Madras, India, 17 m. N. of 
Cochin. It w F as supposed to ho the place 
where St. Thomas first laboured, but t here 
is no e\ idence in suppoi- oi l ui« si enicnt . 
It origin illy belonged to the Portuguese, 
but was capt urod afterwards by t he Dutch. 
Bice and coconuts grow in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 3,1.200. 

Koeohlin, Charles (5. 18(57). Fr. com- 
poser, b. in Pans, of Alsatian descent. 
He studied at the Conservatoire, Pans, 
under Massenet and Faurd. He is a 
composer of melodies, choral works, 
chamber works, symphonic poems, and 
ballads. 

Koekelberg, Belgian tn. situated in 
Brabant, forming a manufacturing suburb 
of Brussels, 2 m. to the N.W. It is 
engaged in the manuf. of foodstuffs, furni- 
ture, chemicals, ami has dyc-W'orks ami 
breweries. Pop. 15,100. 

Kceleria, genus of Gramineop. contains 
fifteen species, all of which nourish in 
temperate lands. The sole representat ives 
in Britain are K. crisfata and A", ralesiara. 

KofTyfontein, tn. in the Orange Free 
.State, S. Africa, situated 30 m. N.W. of 
Faurcsmith. Well diamond mines are 
worked in the neighbourhood. Some of 
the finest diamonds in the world have been 
found here, but the First World War and 
ensuing depression killed both this tn. and 
Jagcrsiontein. Pop. (white) 1200, (others) 

Kohat, tn. in the K. dist. of the N.W. 
Frontier prov., Pakistan. 37 m. S. of 
Peshawar by a military road which \va> 
opened in 1901 along the It. Pass. It is 
the military base for the S. Afridi frontier. 
Salt is mined in the dist. Pop. 28,500. 

Kohen, Johannes, see Cocceiph. 

Kohinoor, or Koh-i-ndr, one of the most 
famous diamonds in the world. When 
presented to Queen Victoria in 1850 it 
weighed 180 h carats, but by rceutUng it 
was reduced to lOG^ carats. It is con- 
sidered by some to be a portion of t bo 
Great Mogul diamond which was in 
the possession of Aurungzobo In 10(55. 
Tho K. belonged in 1739 to Nadir Shah, 


was in the possession of the rajah of 
Lahore in 1813, and was presented to 
Queen Victoria by the E. India Company. 
It is now in the crown of tho queen of 
England. 

Kohistan (land of mts.). name given to 
mountainous regions in Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, India, and Turkestan, in Persia it 
means the mts. in Khorasan. and in India 
those of the N.W. 

Kohl, or Kuhl, finely divided black 
powder, generally antimony sulphide or 
lead sulphide, used in the E. and in thea- 
trical circles lor darkening the eyelids 
eyelashes, and e\ ebrow s. The wort! Is de- 
rived from the Yssv riun quhln , meaning 
eyo-p,iiut. and was applied by Paracelsus 
(1 193 -1541) to spirit of wine, whence our 
alcohol. 

Koikoi, Maori weapon , see ?//if7r/*Mvortis. 

Koizumi, Yakumo. set Hr. mix. Lak- 
r imo. 

Kokand, or Kokan, tn. in the Ferghana 
region of the Uzbek .S.S.R., S. of the Syr- 
Darya, 3 r >0 m. E.N.E. ot Bokhara. It 
lias cotton-spinning factories and silk 
mills. Raw cotton, cloth, and iruit are 
sent from K. ami other ‘oa'ds tns.’ to 
European Russia. Pop. 81.(500. 

Kokomo, city and the cap. of Hoveatd 
co., Indiana. U.S.A., Cl) m. N. of Indiana- 
polis. it has glass and fcteel works, lumber 
mills and potteries, and manufs. iron and 
rubber goods. Pop. 33.800. 

Koko-nor, or Kuku-nor (blue lake), lake 
hi ('tiinghui pmv., China. The lake Ins 
between tiie Kucn-lnn and the Nan-slmu 
Mts. It is 00 m. in length. 40 m. in width, 
has ail aiea of 2500 sq. m., and is at an 
altitude of 9976 ft. It has no outlet, its 
waters are salt and bitter, and frozen for 
three months ot the year. The region of 
K., which lies between Tibet, China. and 
1 he Gobi desert, is sometimes taken to 
im Iude Tsaidam and the plateau of 
( idontala. 

Kokoschka, Oskar, Czechoslovak pain- 
ter. b. 1880 at Poochlurn, Austria (now 
( ’zcchosloi akid ). He studied at tl.e 
Vienna School ot industrial Yrt, where he 
showed his first exhibition. He left there 
in 1907, and went to Berlin, thereafter 
travelling in Itul> and Switzerland. Dur- 
ing the First World War lie was wounded, 
.ind in 1920 lie became prof, at tho Dresden 
Yeadeuiy, wfiiere lie remained until 1924. 
He spent the next few years travelling in 
Europe, N . Africa, and Asia Minor. His 
works were banned under tho Nazi regime 
in Germany. K. made ills home in Eng- 
land, and became a naturalised Brit, 
subject. Ills work i-. represented in a 
number of public galleries in Europe and 
the U.S. X. His p, Hiding of Polperro, 
Cornwall, was presented to tho Tate 
Gallery by President Bono*. Major ex- 
hibitions have been held in London 
(1928), Paris (1931), Switzerland (1947). 
Venice (1918), and New York (1910). K. 
belongs to the Expressionist school of 
painters, intent on conveying his own 
personal vision and understanding, em- 
ploying vi\ id contrasts, arbitrary colour, 
and distortion if need be. Ills landscapes 
are notable in particular for the manipu- 
lation of space as well as for tlioir power 
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and colouring. K. has also written plays, 
including I>tr brennende Dornbusrh (1911); 
IJiob (1917); and Orpheus und bhtry&ike 
(1916). which was riot to music by Krone k 
in 1926 On his painting see monographs 
by Edith llollmaii, 1948, and J. S. Plaut, 
1919. 

Kokra-wood and Coco-wood are terms 
applied to the wood of the Inga eera, ft 
leguminous tree found in the X\ . Indies, 
and also to that of J porosa dioira . a Ren- 
galese and Burmese tree of the order 
Euphorbiftcea*. 

Kokura, seaport tn. in Knishiu. Japan, 
100 m. N.E. hy N. of Nagasuki. Pop. 
110.300. 

Kola, tn. of t ho Murmansk Region of the 
R.S.F.S.R., and on the peninsula of the 
same name. It is one of the most N. of 
Russian tus. Pishing K the main ocoii- 
pation. It is on the Muriuan Railway, 
and during the First World War became a 
depot of supplies Irom Britain aud ti.S.A. 
The Khihin Mts. of the K. peninsula rise 
to 3000 ft. Bong ago the sea inv aded the 
shores of the peniusula, changing its 
glacial Talleys into fiords, extensive 
marshes, and peat bogs. The mean temp, 
of Vaida Gouba on the N. shore of the 
peninsula Is — 21*50°F. There is a new 
mining settlement at Kirov sk in the 
peninsula, which contains large nephcline 
and apatite deposits, as well as <ousidor- 
able quantities of moh hdenum. rare 
earths, aud sulphate of iron, rhemical 
fcrtalisers are manufactured from the ana- 
tito and other minerals. In the hills 
around Lake Imandra copper, iron, and 
nickel are mined. Pop. 000. 

Kolapur, ste Kolii vrint. 

Kolar: J. Cap. of K. disk in Mysore, 
Iudia, 43 ni. K. of Bangalore. Turkey 
rearing for export is carried on, and the 
manuf. of blankets. Pop. 20.000. The 
K. goldfields in the dM. of K. produce 
nearly all the gold output of India. They 
cover an area ot 14 sq. m. f and tiie city 
called the K. Gold Fields has a nop. (as 
given before the Second World War) of 
about 50,000. K. dfst. has an urea of 
3165 sq. m. and a pop. of 837,000. 
2. Largo freshwater lake, situated mid- 
way between tin deltas of the Kistna and 
Uodavari Rs.. in the Madras presidency. 
It drains into the bay of Bengal on the E. 
The area is 100 sq. m., hut this is being 
reduced by enibuukments, etc. In the 
dry reason traces of anct. \ iU. may bo 
obser\cd in its bed. 

Kolarians, name given bv Sir CL (’ainp- 
bell (1806) to various hill-tribes of Central 
and E. India (c. 2,000,000-3,000,000 in 
number), <1 welling in the jungle and nit. 
(lists. W. and S.W. of Calcutta in Bengal. 
They represent the most primitU e element 
in the pop. of Hindustan, uud weic prob- 
ably some of the earliest Inhab. of the 
peninsula. There are about ten chief 
tribes and Kolarian languages, including 
the Munda-Kols of Chota Nagpur, the 
Larka-Kols or IIo of the Singbnum dJst., 
the Bhumfi of W. Bengal, the Santals, the 
Karla, and the Juang or Patun. These 
latter are the lowest type, mere hunters 
and fruit-gatherers with very little civi- 
lisation. Kol is the basis of the word 


coolie, these people being very ready to 
hire themselves on the contract system. 
Some ethnologists class K. with Dravi- 
dhms, but the former are far less cultured, 
and their language is radically different. 
See E. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, 1872; R. Caldwell, The Languages 
of India, 1875; It. Oust, Modem Languages 
of the h\ Indies, 1878; Nottrott. (iranx- 
matik der KohUprcuhe, 1882; H. Rownoy. 
Wild Tribes of India , 1882 ; E. Gait ami H. 
Rislcy in Census of India. 1901, 1903. 

Kolberg (Pomerania), see Kolobrzkg. 

Kolohak, Alexander Vasilievioh ( 1874— 
1920), Russian admiral and soldier. 
Entered tho na\ al serv ice in 1891, and was 
promoted to officer's rank in 1894. In 
1908 he organised an expedition for (ho 
relief of Baron Tol and Ids companions 
irom the vaebt Zana, who had wintered 
on Bcnnct Is. In a Muall whaling boat 
with a crew' of se\en men. K. crossed the 
Arctic Irom the estuary of the Lena to t he 
is. and back. Tol ha\1ng undoubtedly 
perished. K. brought away the explorer's 
collections ami memoranda, and for his 
own services in exploring tho ice of tho 
Kara Sea and Arctic Ocean was awarded a 
pri/.e hy the Academy of Sciences. Dur- 
ing t lie Russo-Jap. war he distinguished 
himself in the defence of Port Arl hur. anti 
reeel\ cd a series ol military distinctions. 
From 1906 to 1912 he was on (he naval 
general staff. Ill 1913 and 1914. before* 
the First World Wat broke out, ho was in 
command of the torpedo boats f ssuriets 
ami Pogranurhtnk. Tn 1916 he was pro- 
moted to rear-admiral, subsequently being 
appointed to independent command in the 
Baltic, and stiff later was promoted to 
vice-admiral and » omnmnder of the Block 
Sea Fleet. After the Bolshevist coup of 
1917 the hopes of the WWtes nr anti -Hoi - 
shevist elements were largely centred on 
Adm. Jv.. whoso military successes* at first 
were Mich that he rapidly attained the 
position of \irtual ruler of Russia. The 
high-water mark of Ids success was reached 
in 19 is, when his armies advancing from 
tho l i.iK tear bed the line Chcrauevo- 
Samara Orenburg. But from 1919 he 
gradual 1\ lost ground, and after losing his 
guns and supplies at the end of the year he 
was fun ed to retire furl her e<istward. Tho 
revolutionary outbreak in Vladlvostoek 
definite]} threw the whole of Siberia open 
to Bolshevist influences, and K.’h hopes 
were fm dlv dispelled, lie was eventually 
shot at Irkutsk. 

Holding, tn. of Jutland, Denmark, situ- 
ated in Vejle «»., on the Iv. Fiord. 29 m. 
S.riAX . of Horsens; the depth of the har- 
bour K 20 ft. The royal castle of Kolding- 
hus, dating from 1248, was burnt down in 
1808. P«»p. 23,090. 

Kolguef, or Kalguef, is. in the Archangel 
Region of the R.S.F.S.R., extending from 
66° 42' to Gil* 30' N. lat., and fr6m 48° 15' 
to 49 3 55' J-:. long. It is visited b.v hunters 
for walrus, white hears, and various species 
of bints. Area 1350 sq. in. 

Kolhapur, formerly an indepondout 
feudatory Doecan state in tho Bombay 
presidency of Brit.. India, and tho largest 
of the Deccan states. After 1933 It formed 
an agency with Deccan, .Junjiru, and other 
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states prev iously in political relations with 
the gov. of Bombay. In 1949 it merged 
with Bombay i*rov. A Mahratta piin< 1- 
palitv. whose rulers were by tradition the 
heirs of Sldvaji, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta empire 300 years afro, K. was the 
most prominent state (up to 1919) to sub- 
merge its identity with the prov. rather 
than Join one of the new groups or unions 
of states {aee on this EJfe<( of In - 

rfitin Inch fttmfencr on the Indian Staff «0. 
In its independent days 1\. was well 
governed and prosperous. It extends 
from the midst of the W. Ghats into the 
plain of the Deccan; iron ore is found, and 
st one quarried. The surfac e is level In the 
E., mid the sugar-cane. riot-, eotion. t*»- 
bacoo, anil vegetables aw grown; Unis* 
arc nmnuls. of hardware and pottery. Its 
area is :Mij sq. m., and its pop. about 
1,000,000. The cap. of the state, K. (pop. 
80,000), is a picturesque til., with se\ . fine 
public buildings. It was formerly a Bud- 
dhfst centre, and many Buddhist remains 
are to be seen in the In. and v h mil \ . 

Kolin, or Neu-Kolin, in. of Bohemia. 
Czechoslovakia. on the Elbe, 10 m. E. of 
Prague. in the battle of Iv.. 1757, 
Frederick, the Ureat attack ed tlje m- 
trenehed Vilst rians unc'i » Marshal Dunn, 
and was defeat* d. i/op. t'*,*0i». 

Kolivan, tn. in the Novosibirsk Region 
oi the It S.F.S 11., on tin* It. Ob, 120 in 
fc>.\V. of Tomsk. Pop. 12,000 

Kolmar, see Coi.vivn. 

Koln, nee ( 'OIOiint. 

•Kolnische Zeltung,* Ger. dailv news 
paper, pub. at Cologne. 1 1 was of ver> long 
.standing, having been pub. tor more than 
two centuries, with the exception of u 
short break between 1809 and 1813, when 
it was suspended by Napoleon, its most 
distinguished editor was Joseph Dumont, 
who accepted the post in 184 7, and ton- 
ducted the paper through the storm v 

P eriod following on the revolution ol 1848. 
b ceased pub. in 1943. 

Kolobrzeg (Ger. Kolberg, or Colberg), 
Polish seaport, 2 in. from the Baltic, 78 m. 
N.E. of Stettin, formerly Ger. There are 
iron-foundries and saw -mills, the m.tnnf. 
of woollens, spirits, anti machinery is car- 
ried on, and there is salmon and lanipuv 
hshiug. Tv. was captured by the Swede- 
in 1031, attacked by the Hussions in 1 7 »">, 
1789, nud 1782, and by the hr. in 1M>t> 
In the Seeond World \\ar it was mu In d 
by Russian forces on Feb. 1, but not rup- 
tured until March 18 owing to the strength 
of tho outer defensive ring round Komus- 
berg. It. is included in the ter. ceiled to 
Poland after tho war. 

Kolomea (Kolomyja). tn. of Galicia. in 
the Chemovitsi Region of tho Ukruninn 
S.H.R. It is sitnatod on the U. Prul h. 43 
, m. W.N.W. of Chemovitsi (Cxcmnwit/L at 
the foot of the S. slope of the Carpathians. 
Austro-Ger. troops occupied it in July 1918. 
itjias petroleum refineries and potteries, 
The Cfers. were driven out of K. by 
Zhukov's Russian troops In thoir Anal 
thrust to tho Carpathians (March 29, 
1944 ). Pop. 34 , 000 . 

Kolomna* tn. on tho R. Moskva, 72 m. 
8.B. of Moscow, tn the Moscow Region of 
the R.8.F.H.R. It is an industrial tn., 

E.E. 8 


having si arch work*, cotton and silk mills, 
locomotive works, and tanneries. The 
marmalade poet din is made here. Pop. 
75.100. 

Kolonnes, Cape, «re ConoN.\i>. 

Kolonos Hippios, nee Colonic. 

Kolozsvar, ste Cnr j. 

Kolpino, In. of tin* Leningrad Region 
of tlit* R.S.F.H.K.. 17 in. S.L. of Lenin- 
grad, on the Izhora it. it has gov. iron 
Works. Pop. 8500. 

Koltsov, Alexei V. (1809- P2). on** of tlio 
true peasant poets of Russia, isnii of a 
cattle-den Icr. V chance encounter with 
an iiillueiitl.il literary m.ni opened to him 
in 1831 the eolnnms of ihe Literary 
(lazflle. In 1835 he pub. bib first book of 
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poems, lint he remained dependent upon 
lus lgnu'Mtil and tyrannic father, ami. 
lac king t lie ( are necessary to a man of poor 
< oust it lit ion. succumbed to t ubeu ulotds. 
Ill’s poems are concerned mamlv with the 
peasants he knew so well, und he preserved 
in his verses the freshness anil simplicity 
of their language* and llmugnts 

Kolyma, riv. of K. Siberia, rising In the 
Stanovoi Mis., flowing into the Arctic 
J (>c< an ill 89 B»* \. after a ( nurse of 1119 
in. The K. depr* -sion contains areas of 
considerable altit ude. Hiieh as the Yukaghir 
! .mil Ala/eya plateaux (799-1390 ft.). In 
recent > ears a nth auriferous dist. has 
been developed in the upper K. region. It 
is connected hv a motor road with 
Magadan. 

Kolyvan, see Km iv \n. 

Korn, see Kitm. 

Komarno, In. of Galicia, in the Lvov 
rogiou of the Ukmnian S.S.tt., 20 m. r*.W. 
of Lvov (Lemberg*. In the Seeond World 
War K. was captured by the Russians ou 
March 28 In their advance toward Vienna. 
Pop. 6090. 

Kom&rno, or Komorn, tn. of Slovakia, 
Czechoslovakia, and cap. ot the eo. of 
Kom&rom . at the confluence of t ho Danube 
and the V&h, about 48 in. N.W. of Buda- 
pest. The fortress fs situated quite near 

*c 
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the tn. f the fortifications having been con- 
structed by Matthias Corvinus. It was 
successful against the Austrians in 1 848— 
1849. Before the First World W ar it was 
Hungarian. Fop. 21.000. 

Komati, riv. of S.K. Africa, which flows 
first E. through the Transvaal. then X. 
near the K. frontier of the Trun&vaaJ, dis- 
charging into Dclogoa Baj. 

Komatsu, tn. of Japau. situated near 
the N.W, const of Hondo. 117 in. X.X.K. 
of Kyoto. There are munufs. ot silk 
gauze, and most of the clay for ihe Terai 
and Kanngawa potteries is obtained here. 
Fop. 15,000. 

Komenski, John Amos, see < 'oMnxirs. 

Komi (Zyryan), autonomous Region of 
I he H.S.F.S.R., situuted in the I'cchora 
Basin, between the Archangel Region and 
Siberia. The railway from Kolias to tin* 
Kara Sea coast traverses the region. Its 
chief tn. is Syktyvkar. Reindeer breeding 
is of importance; furs, timber, far, ami 
pitch are produced. 

Komorn, Czechoslovakia, see Kom.vr.no. 

Komotau, ste Chomutov . 

Komsanolsk, tn. in the Khabarovsk Ter. 
of the R.S.F.S.R., on the H. Amur, de- 
veloped after 192G. It is a railway junc- 
tion for Vladivostoek aud Nikolayev^k; 
thore are shipyards, iron and steel works, 
machine-tool, wood, and leather indus- 
tries, and oil -refineries. Fop. 70.700. 

Komura, Marquis Jutaro (1S55- 1011). 
Jap. statesman and diplomatist, b. al 
lliuga. He completed his education at 
Harvard Vniv.. graduating in 1*77. He 
was appointed minister for foreign ufTairs 
in 1001. and continued the negotiations 
with Russia during l lie war of ] 00 1 5. J lo 
was appointed by tin' mikado to meet the 
Russian plenipotentiaries at Pm t -.mouth 
ill Sept. 190.7, when the Portsmouth 
treaty was signed ; and m Nov. of t lie same 
year he met the ( ‘hine^c representatives 
at Peking, when the treaty* of lacking was 
signed. It was in great nicuMiic through 
his exertions tliat the second Anglo-Jap. 
aiiianee was concluded. Created Jv.C.lJ. 
by King Eduard VI l. In 1000 he re- 
signed from his ministership, and. becom- 
ing a privy count illor, came us amhas. to 
London. In 1908 he returned to Tokyo, 
and was again minister for foreign affairs 
in the second Cabinet of Prince K at sura. 

Konakry, or Conakry, cap. of Fr. W. 
Africa, situated on the is. of Tomnho at the 
mouth of the Duhieka, in hit. 9° 30' X. 
and long. 13- JO' W. It is c onne< ted w ith 
the mainland by an iron bridge. Coffee is 
cultivated, and the tn. has many factories. 
It is connei ted by rail to the Niger, mid is 
visited regularly by Hteamers: It has a 
wireless station. France occupied Kai- 
ouiu and the Tie do Toimibo in 1882, in 
order lo strengthen her newly won pro- 
tectorate of Font a DJallon. It was from 
this occupation that K. arises to-day. 
Pop. 13,600. 

Kondyles, George (1879-1936), Gk. 
general and parliamentarian. After ex- 
perience an common soldier and guerrilla 
fighter against the Bulgarians, became 
colonel in tho First World War. Bov. 
times left the army and reappeared - e.g. 
1923 to crush anti -republican rising. 


Entered Parliament 1923, and was minis- 
ter of interior — rofdgned 1925. Banished 
by dictator Pangulos, he returned and 
carried out a coup (Aug. 22, 1926) over- 
throwing Pangalos. Assumed premier- 
ship to secure fair elections, then retired. 
Returned to political life in 1932 as war 
minister; crushed the Vcnizelist revolt of 
March 1935, and was hailed as t lie sav iour 
of his country. Opposed to the republi- 
can constitution, he proclaimed himself 
regent, and brought about the restoration 
of the monarchy, George II. being put on 
the throne in Nov. J935. 

Konev, Ivan Stepanovitch ( b . 1897), 
Russian soldier, son of a peasant; com- 
manded armies in the Second World War 
which won many great battles, especially 
those leading to the liberation of Kharkov 
and Kirovograd. Associated with the 
Red Army (iy.r.) almost iroin its in* option. 
With his wife he organised guerrilla oi 
partisan warfare in the Far 10.; and, in the 
Rust-dan civil war. fought against Adrn. 
Kolchak's (f/.r.) forces. Subsequently 
trained and commanded a force which 
fought against the Jap. In July 1917 lie 
took purt in the suppression by the Petro- 
gmd Soviet of the Kronstadt revolt led 
by Lenin and Trotsky' (srr Wom.n War, 
First, Kvrenshu hen tines t*rnne Minister). 
Alter the civil war he resumed his military 
training at the Frunze Academy. Lie 
was Russian commander in the \\ . when 
the tier, invasion was launched in June 
19 U, and in that year led the first 
organised counter-attack against tin* in- 
vaders. He was t lien sent t a organise the 
N.W. front force which took part in 
Zhukov’s counter-offensive from Moscow 
(Dee. 1941;. In mid 1942 he commanded 
the forces sent against Hje tiers, in the 
Italic v area, thereby holding down large 
forces which would otherwise have gone 
to tho relkf of von Panins at Stalingrad. 
Took Khiuknv lAug. 1943). Stormed 
Oierkassv, last great tier, base on the 
Low'll* Dnieper R. (Dee. 1913). Took 
Kirovograd (Jan. 1941); Krivof Hog (Feb. 
19 It). Opened the W. I'krainiun offen- 
sive (March t, 194 4), breaking through on 
a front of over 1 19 in., routing fourteen 
tier, divs., and opening the way' for a rapid 
sweep towards the Bug R. The advance 
of his mm uud Ukrainian group through 
the Ukraine in an almost unchecked drive 
which took ids forces into and across 
Bessarabia csLib. his reputation os one of 
Russia’s ablest commanders. Jn July 
(1914) he launched a great assault on a 
1 25-m. front between Lutsk and Tumopol, 
shattering all tier, calculations, And drove 
across the Bug, took Lvov (Tnftow), and 
barred the way to the t ’arpnthlkn passes. 
Having captured ITzemysl anil J aroslav 
lie drove on to the Vistula, erofcfoing that 
riv. S. of Warsaw, anil breaking through 
the last Gcr.-hcld base outside Germany. 
In 1 945 his armies crowed the Oder and 
conquered Silesia ( see also under Eastern 
Front or Ruhho - Okrman Campaigns 
in Skcund World War). Awardod tho 
order of Suwarow (Suvorov), 1943, 
Marshal of the Soviet Union. 1944. Ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the Soviet 
Ann y at the end of 1946. In 1947 
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awarded the order of Lenin — highest 
decoration of the U.S.S.It. Became 
Soviet re present ftti vc on the Allied Con- 
trol Commission in Vienna after the war. 

Kong: 1. Tn. in the K. dist. of Ivory 
(■’oast Colony, Fr. W. Africa, situated in 
the N. of the colony to which the dist. 
was attached in 1893. K. surrendered 
to Lt. Linger iu 1887. K. has a trade in 
cloth and gold. Pop. 13,000. 2. Name 

given to a range of nits, which were 
supposed to run parallel with the Guinea 
const of VV. Africa. The expedition of 
Capt. Linger, in J888, discovered that 
such a range did not exist, but that the 
region is of a plateau nature with peaks 
reaching 6000 ft. 

Kongju, tu. of Korea, situated 80 m. S. 
by E. of iseoul. 

Kongmun, tn. of China, in the prov. of 
Kwangtung, situated near the IM Kiang, 
4 7 m. S.S.VV. of Canton. Pop. 7 

Kongsberg, tn. m the Norwegian prov. 
of JJuskerud, 13 m. W.S.W. ot Oslo, 
on the It. Laagen. It h.is gov. silver 
mines, discovered in 1023, iron mines, a 
royal limit, limnufs. of arms and gun- 
powder, and a tine ehurih. l*op. 0,000. 

Koniggratz, sie Hl< AP’-.f’ Kn'\l uvl. 

Kdniginhof, see Dx i It Ki.aloxL. 

Kttnigliohe Weinberge, see Wkinbergf. 

Kbnigsberg. 1. Tn. and fortress, and 
formerly i ap. of 10. Prussia, now a Itus- 
-Jan tn. called Kaliningrad (</.?*.). 2 Tn. 
of N. Brandenburg, Goman), 35 m. S.W. 
of Stettin. Pop. 7000. 

‘Kbnigsberg.* (i or. rai< ling cruiser which, 
after de*droxiug a dozen mereliunt men oil 
the E. African coast, was cxcntuallv 
trapped and destroyed in shoal xxaters up 
the Rufiji U„ July 11, 1913, In Gcr. E. 
Africa. See Antic*, Ur. km xx V \st, 
<’amp\ion in (First Would Wilt). 

Kbnigsfeld, tn. of Moraxln, Czeiho- 
slovakia, formerly Austria, 3 m. N.N.W. 
of Brno. Pop. 10,300. 

Kbnigshutte, see KrAlfxvhkx TIuta. 

Kb nigs mark, Maria Aurora, Countess of 
U 662-1 7 28), sister of Count K., ft. at 
Stade in N. Germany. She became the 
mistress of Augustus the Strong of Poland, 
and had a son by him, the famous Marshal 
do Saxe. In 1607 she was made abbess of 
Quodlinburg, but lived in Dresden, Berlin, 
and Hamburg. Her beauty was as 
remarkable as her Intellectual qualities, 
and she w r as described by Voltaire as the 
most famous woman of txvo centuries. 

Kdnigsmark, Philipp Christopher, Count 
of (1662-94), Swedish oilleer of noble 
birth, and friend of Augustus of Saxon> . 
He is chiefly remembered as the lover of 
Nophia Dorothea, wife of the electoral 
prince, George of llanover, who after- 
wards became George I. of England. On 
the discovery of the intrigue K. was 
assassinated. 

IfOnigssee, lake in the extreme S.E. of 
Bavaria, Germany, surrounded by pre- 
cipitous walls of rock, among which is 
the Watznmnn Mt. (8800 ft.). In the 
midst of the waters is the castle of St. 
Bartholomew. The lake has a length of 
5 in., a perimeter of 17 m.» and a depth of 
over 700 ft., and drains ultimately into 
the Ssrizach, a trib. of the Inn. 


Kbnigsstuhl, name of the summit of the 
chain of the Black Forest on the r. h. of 
the K. Neekar, having an altitude of 
1900 ft. abox'o sea-level. In anct. times 
it was here that the electors of Germany 
used to choose their emperor. 

KOnigstein, tn. in Haxonv, Germany, 
situated flosc to the 1. b. of the Elbe, 22 m. 
S.E. of Dresden, Its anct. fortress J-. 
built on a rock 1 1 80 ft. above sea Jc voj ami 
750 it. above the surrounding count rj , 
and was one of the few in Europe never 
taken. Pa pi r-making is carried on in the 
In. Pop. 1000. 

KOnigswinter, tn. in the Rhineland, 
Germany , situated on the r. b. of the Rhine 
with the Pint Imnlels behind it. Pop. 
4300. 

Konkan, or Concan, tract of country in 
the Bombax Prov., India, extending lor 
200 m. ncui the sea from Goa to Daman, 
and raiding in width from 1 to 50 m. 
Rice-llelds and coco-nut plantations are 
cultivated, and the diht. is subject to 
violent monsoon rains. Area 3907 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,000.060. 

Konkani Language, see under Indo- 
l’.l ItOl'LW Lxnouagi.s. 

Konotop, in. in the Ukrainian S.S.R.. 
h.5 in. E.^.E. of (’hernigov. It was the 
chief Polish frontier lortress from 1631 
to 1 6 1 S. Ill their advance on Slept. 2, 
19 13 the Ru^ians cut the railway from K. 
to Brian sk. _ Bitter fighting followed but 
on Nept. 6 J\. was enveloped and carried 
by st onn. See K x-nTp r v Front or Ui sm >- 
Glrmvn (’impugns in Second Wonin 
X\ \H. 

Konrad von Wurzburg, we i nsnui 
VON \\ I R1Z1U RG. 

Konstantinovka: 1. Tn. of the Lkr.iin- 
mu 8 S.R., on tlie Bug R. M.muf-. 
chemicals and cotton fabrics. Pop. 

81.000. 2. Tn. of the Khabarovsk Region 
of the R.S.F.S.R., on tho R. Amur. Pop. 

95.000. 

Konstanz, see Constance. 

Kontich, tn. in Belgium, 7 in. r*. of 
Antwerp, engaged in agriculture, b; ek- 
xxorks. and manufs. of machinery. It has 
also diumond-polishing factories, x'op. 
9100. 

Konya (anct. Iconium): 1. Vilayet of 
Asiatic Turkey with a pop. of nt»7,200. 
2. ( ’ap. of t he vilayet of K. ; a walled tn. 
.situated at the s.W. extremity of the 
tcntral plain, 143 m. S. of Ankara. K. is 
an arehiepiseopal see of the Gk. Church, 
and lias manufs. of woollen goods, leather, 
and carnets. There arc good forest lands 
in t ho vilayet ; mercury and chrome ore ure 
found. There are many interesting ruins 
in the tn. From 1097, when Nicaea was 
captured by the crusaders, K. was the 
cap. of the 8eljuk sultans. The tn. was 
much visited liy fugitives from Persia, 
etc. At the time of the Mongol invasion 
the Osmanli empire captured it in 14 72. 
Of recent, years tb rt prosperity of K. lias 
increased. Pop. " 000. 

Koodoo, see Kudu. 

Kookaburra, see Laughing Jack \hs. 

Koomossie, see Kcmasi. 

Koo rings, or Burra, tn. of Burra Co., 
Australia, on Burra Creek, 100 m. N.E, 
of Adelaide. The first copper mine 
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worked on a large scale, dating from 
1845, is near and silver is aNo found 
Pop. 2000. 

Koosee, ^ee Kixsi. 

Kootenay Lake, narrow expansion of 
the K 11. (?.v.), Brit. Columbia. It is 
io m. long and It to 3 m. wide. 
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KOOfFVAY LAKE AT OR \ Y CRELK 


Kootenay River, riv. of Blit. ( oiumbia 
which using in the ltockv Mts in a 
email lake at the foot of the Beaver foot 
Range, jflows !>. .uid N.W . through the 
states of Montana and Idaho for l.*»0 m., 
and enters the prov. again in a noitheilv 
direction. It empties mto the S. end of 
K. lake, emerges from the YV. aim at 
Nelson amt flowing SW cnt«i* the 
Columbia It. at Castlcgftr Total length 
406 in. Canadian Pacific stcamfis ply 
on the lake, but the m. U*c H h too rapid 
for traffic. Almost all the lu It drains is 
highly mineralised. 

Kopais tanr t. Topolias), wc Coe \ is. 

Kopek, or Copek, uaim of a small 
Russian copper coin, the hundredth part 
of a rouble, it* nominal value before tho 
Second \Y otld War lining thice-eighths of 
a penny. 

K&pemok, or Cdpenlek, suburb of Berlin 
in the prov of Brandenburg, to rmany, 
8 m. S.E. of Berlin, in which it was 
included in 1920. It hi situated on an 
is. In the Spree, it has inunufe. of shoddy, 
chemicals, glass, linoleum, djestuffc, 
carpets, and sugar. Notorious for the 
exploits of the *< aptain of JCdpcnlck/ 
a shoemaker (Wilhelm Voigt), who in 
1906, masquerading as a military officer, 
induced the burgomaster of to part 
with the municipal funds, which wue not 
returned. 


Kopje, Cape Dutch word, from kop , 
head, meaning a small flattened hill. 
In the b. Airlcau war they acquired a 
sinister hignificance, being used as a 
cover foi Boer marksmen. 

Kopparberg, see Falun. 

Kopreinitz, see Kafronczv. 

KOprill, or Kunrili, Albanian family, 
so . of whose meuiuors became celebrated 
Turkish statesmen. The most famous 
aie Mohammed (1585-1661), who became 
grand vizier at the age of sevonty, and 
waged war with the Venetians, capturing 
from them Lesbos and Teiiodos. lie also 
subdued Transylvania and foi tided the 
1 >ai dandles. Hi* brother, Hvssem (c. 
1G20-1702), was appointed grand vizier 
in 1697. Finding tliat Turkev could no 
longer resist tho forces of tho (»or empire, 
he concluded the tic at j of Oarlowltz 
(1699). ihnifd (16.il) 76). son of Mo- 
hammed, became prominent at au early 
age, and was made giand vizier in 16 >6 
lie resolutely opposed the inipciial 
foi res and inv adod Transj Ivan la. Though 
he was uiu»uec osslul In the Held, sustaining 
defeat at St Gotthard, lie succeeded in 
obtaining the peace of Vasvai, b\ which 
tho Turks retained the forties oi Gross- 
w ardt m. M ustofa (r. 1 61 0-9 1 ) brot hei of 
Yhincd. who saved the life ol Column 
(buleuuan) 1JT dm mg t he rc be llion against 
^ultan Mohammed IV. and was, oil the 
former’s accession, made giand vizior. 
lie earned ou a vigorous campaign against 
tho nnpenal fences, ditving them fiom 
Bosnia and '-cibia, capturing Belgrade, 
and assisting Eunuch Tokolj to bccomo 
king of ITimgui \ 

Kopnli, Koprulu, or Kuprill, tn. m Mace- 
donia, (*ic c cm situated cm the U Vardar 
ut an chvution of ahoutrtoo ft it has a 
eon-lde i ililc trade in silk. Pop. 15,000. 

Kopru-Su, s ec El in mldon. 

Korah, Isiaellto, the btorv of whose 
rebellion »K mist the sac ti dotal pi ctcnsione 
of the J.c vite> is told In Num. xvi. Hero 
vve rc ad how, on account of their rebellion 
agaliM Moses. Korah, But ban, and 
Abliam wae all destined at tho word of 
Moses. 

Koran, The (Arable qnr’an , recitation), 
tbe sac i c d hook of Islam, consists of tho 
*iovelflticms' received, ace ending to its 
founder Mohammed, fiom God, and com- 
pliod aftti t lie prophet’s death, by his 
socrcUn , Zald Ibn-Thabit, b> ouler of 
tho Caliph Ahu-lickr Tha book is 
written In Arabic, and consists of 114 
suras or < haulers of vorvlng length. which 
ore arrange d according to size, tho longest 
first. Thcj are not numbered, but bear 
distinctive headings, such ns the Cow, the 
Star, Conge alod Blood, etc , taken from 
the particular chapter. Every chapter 
hut one begins with the formula, 'In the 
name of God, tho Merciful, tqe Compas- 
sionate/ The chief doctrlneq coutamod 
in the book are that there is oh© God, one 
true religion, and a day of judgment, and 
that at certain times God sent prophets to 
bring men back to tho truth, Che greatest 
being Moses, Christ, and Mohammed. 
There are vivid pictures of rewards and 
punishments ana stories taken from the 
Bible, tho Apocrypha, and the Midrash. 
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Then then* arc special law s and directions, season the count ry N almost a desert The 
particularly as to complete resignation to development of tho inland water supply 
Hod’s will. The Jewish influence is very l»y a well-boring programme was begun in 
evident throughout, and Mohammed’s l!>24. The climate is tairly healthy, llioli 
ideal was to unite in one the three ehief gum forests are found, and groundnut^ 
religions he foumi in his country, Judaism, cotton (Arner. cotton has proved succcfc**- 
C’hristlanity, and Heathenism. Tho K. io ful), tobacco, and inillot an* grown, and 
held in tho utmost, reverence by all osincli font lior*. gum arable, bides, and 
Muslims. .sVc Eng. trims, of tho K. by ivory are exported. The most important 
(t. Sale, 1 7 :> 1 : K. M. Wherry. 188 1— Sf* ; tribes are Hie Nuba. Shill uk, and Dirtka. 
J. M. Kodwt II, 3rd ed. 1909; E. H. Palmer The most important ot tho elements ot 
l "Worlds Clcissufl) 19*29; H. Jtell, 1 939. non-Arab origin in the Auglo-Egyptian 
See also Sir \\ . Muir, The Koran, its Com - Sudan an* those to be found in K. (rind 
position and T* aching, 1X78; W. St. Darfur). Tho cap. is K1 Obeid. An .t 
Tisdale, i Sources of the Qur'an , 1905; and 114,000 &q. in. Pop. about 600,000. In 
J. IJorovitz, Koranische Cntersuchungen, 1883 tlio Malidl, in spite of the gall.mi 
19*26. defence by Mohammed Pasha Said, took 

Korannas, Koranas, Koras, or Koras- El Obeid by storm. The Egyptian t.ov. 
quas, tribe belonging to the Hottentot then ">eiit 'a mob of untrained fellah in 
Jamllv, though with an admixture of from Cairo under Gen. Hicks without 
ioreign elements, which dwells along the regard to the i onsoQuenees. In tin 
Orange H. and in Cape of (lood Hope. succeeding Nov. the unfortunate Hick-. 
Tht > revolted in JH8‘3 and were forcibly ami bis army were ambushed and anm- 
Mip pressed. Jiilat i d at Shckan t o the S. of KI Obein and 

Korassan, nee Kiiokwvn. largo stoics of arms fell Into the hands of 

Korat, < ap. of the prov. of Nakuwn the dervishes. Following tin* Brit. re- 
Raja, Sonia. Siam. Jt lies 170 m. N.K. occupation in 1898 K. was added to liu* 
of Bangkok, with which it. is eonneited number ot piovs. (1899) of the Sudan, 
bv rail. It is situated ii e - ilk-producing Before the coming oi the 'Turks it bad been 
ilist. Pop. 12,000. au appanage of Dartur. In 19‘2X K. 

Korcula, ace Our/ola. Prov. was amukunialcd with the prov. 

Korda, Sir Alexander, Brit, film pro* of the Nuba Mts. vvhhh Imd been, isep.irato 

ducer, of Hungarian origin, b. 1893 iu prov. -mco 1913. Ste Sir II. Mar- 
Turkoye. Hungary. Educated at tho miclntel, The Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, 193 1 : 
Roval Univ., Budapest, he began life at. a s K. Nadel, The A nba: an Anthropological 
journalist. Entering the film industry in Study o/ ttu Hill Tribes in hordofnn. 1917. 
1915 he produced mid directed films in Korea, oi Corea (Chosen, Daihan). 
Budapest, Berlin. Paris, London, and peninsula of L. Asia, Ring between tin* 
Holljwood. Settling in England, he Yellow Sea and the sea of Japan. It in- 
formed the London Films Company separated from M.melmria and, for some 
(193*2 j, and during the next eight > ears did 10 m., Siberia on the \ bv the Yalu and 
much to nrnki' Brit, films the equal of Tunicn IN., and frenu Japan on the S. b> 
Hollywood produetions. From 1910 to the k Strait, 102 in. wide, i • -* aiei 
1943 he was In Hollj wood; then returning N mj. in., ami it Is about tiOfl m. 

to London lie linked Ills com puny with, long bj 10 j m. wide. A cordillera iia- 
Metro-Oohlwjn-Mayer to form M.O.M.-- j verses the peninsula throughout it". 
Brit. Produetions. In 1915 he resigned hnglh; tin mts. slope precipitously and 
and concerned himself solely with the 1 are very near the coast on the E, side, 
vvork of Loudon Films Productions Ltd., j leaving oulv a nairow .strip of hind av lil- 
of which he became cJiairmun. Among able for cultivation. On the W., bovviver, 
many notahlo films made bv him were The J fh( mts. h.ue a gentler slope, ami as this 
Private Li/e of Henry I Til., Hie Smart 1 portion i* well watered, it i- exceedingly 
Pimpernel, Sanders of the Hirer, Item- J lei tile. The highest point in the range of 
brand t, The Four Feathers , The Lion has I mts., Mt. l’aiktu-sh iu. reaches 8700 ft. 
Wings, and J'trfeet Strangers. In 1939 he ! Tho mt-. have been almost entirely de- 
married tho Alin actress, Merle Oberou, the muled ot the forest - that should naturallv 
marriage helng later dissolved. Jie was | cover them; from 1 *>(>.» tlve Jap. endea- 
knighted in 1943. ! vourod to put this light by afforestation. 

Kordofan, prov. of Anglo-Egypt inn Manv bav s and Intibours are found round 
Sudan, between Darfur and tho White | the W. coast, and mauv is., the greatest 
Nile. More than half the surface i»f being Quel part on the S.W\ On tho S. 
114,000 sq. m. is ilat, but iu tin* S.E. and E. coast harbours are not so nunter- 

S uartor Romo 50,000 sq, in. in extent Is our. The titles arc strong and the waters 
tie Jebol Nuba, a tumbled series of rockv shallow off t he YV. coast, deeper on the K., 
xnsmifn rising from tho plain, hon«*v- and almostt idelo^s. The chief rivs., the 
combed with eaves and thickly populated Yalu, the Till-dong, and the Han, are all 
by block aboriginal Nuba pagans Hviug navigable for sonn il instance. The fauna 
In autonomous groups under the control includes stags, hare-, foxes, wolves, sables, 
of their meks and rain-makers and ob- tigers, wliieh are rapidly becoming ex- 
serving the cult of the spirits of tho dead, tluet, and pan there The climate is tem- 
In N. K., as well os in part of Kassala, are perate and regular, and v cry healthy, aud 
the great grazing areas beloved of tho earthquakes, hurricanes, etc., are un* 
nomadic Arabs whose wealth consists of known. 

camels and sheep. During the rainy The country is mainly ogrie., and the 
season, which lasts from Juno to Sept.., prin. crops are wheat, cotton, rice, millet, 
tho vegetation is luxuriant, but In the ary hemp, beans, and tobacco; fruit-growing 
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Is a de vt loping industi v 1 he cultivation 
of « of ton ou a large sink was Ik gun by the 
lup m 190 >, and continued with success 
8ilk woiius ate being inert asi ugh culti 
vated Ginseng Silt, awl tobacco ate 
produced Kouan cattle are a good and 
well know n bued oxi n are gem rallv used 
in agrn work Iht miner Us of the 
count! v include coal iron copper mica 
graphite and most impel taut M>ld Iht 
fishing industry wat> di \cloptd under Jap 
liitluenec The u aunts au still in a 


Mohpo Kuu&an, Selshin Iloijo Kashin 
\ uki Joshin, and Shingishu King yang 
fs au inland poit on the lal dong Hit 
privilege of owning mines m k was c\ 
tended to foieigners by the Mining Rcgu 
lations of 1906 

kmtaris belong to the 'Mongol fumilv 
but me distinct in features dies** and t us 
toms from both the Chinese and Jap 1 he 
forrnci language is much use d feu litei «v 
purpose s t hough there is a Icon. an sciipt 
c illt d I<h niuu Ihe spoktu tongue lx 



rithtr larkwird st ite th v me In it tho 
making < f he mp e loth an c vc e lit ut kiwi 
of ptpc i iud briss \v\rc J*rorn the 
bcgmimu i the twentieth entnry t be 
trade ot k menaced cm iinuii h L ho 
thief imp nt <f the eountiv in < it I oil 
nilk and w i lien goocls met 1 in 1 fin 
arms the c liuf c sports au ginseng be ins 
riot cotton slk rattle hide*, fi*‘> giain 
and gold ini Iron ores Ihe f rm rail 
wavs arc fr mi -x oul to 1? u s m ( i Imtance 
of 267 m ) from *usin to Mmn po, 
fiom wouJ to tho \alu ( 100 in ), an i from 
Chemulpo to Seoul (JO m ) besides sev 
branch lines The total mileage in 1940 
was 2919 (gov railways! there were 
also 12*4 in of pilvatt railway* 9 ho 
gov railways were all the proputy and 
under the control of Japtn 1h< prtn 
open ports ire Kcljo (^eoul) Ji risen 
(Chemulpo), Jjusan, uensan, Clitnnampo 


Jongs to t hi I uraw in gioup ol languages 
and is pi l\ illible having c levt n vowels 
and foiut n consonants Jt Is inter 
mediate I tween Mongolo Cart ir and 
J ip will i 1 u go ilmUtun ot ( hinest 
woids li[ is use 1 for oltyi ial eorre 
s punch lie i "miicc 1)09 an i during the 

Jup or cut it ion rnur h was el oik) to improve 
tho Odin utmnU syste m but up to tho time 
of tho 1 ) >0s Home 90 pci < c nt of the pop 
wore illitciite In 19 js the* system ol 
separate schools foi Zap and Koreans was 
abolished 1 ut secondary ami higher odu 
cation were for financial i canons enjoyed 
e lue 11 y by tho Jap Tho knowledge of 
( hineso e lassies, and of tonfurlan doe 
trine oneo held to bo essential to an 
uppor class education, yie lded under Jap 
influence to a more tnactioal system of 
instruction Shinto being the Tap national 
religion shrines were be Inge stab through* 
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out K.. and attendance at the shrines on 
stated occasions was obligatory on gov. 
officials and others. 

The native annals date hack to 57 It.c., 
but until the fourth century have little 
hir-torical value. Although from the 
fourth century n.c. until the tenth century 
a.i>. civil wars and foreign aggressions are 
prominent, nevertheless HinkM. which 
with Korai and Shinra then constituted 
K.. was a centre of liierary culture in the 
lourt h century, t hrough wliieh t he ( Chinese 
eia^ii'H and the art, of writing readied the 
other two kingdoms, Buddhism, a force- 
ful civilising clement, readied lliaksi in 
A.n. 38 1, and from it the sutras and images 
of N. Buddhism wore carried to Japan, as 
well as Chinese letters and ethics. Inter- 
necine wars wore ended about OBI by 
Wang the Fournier, who unified the 
peninsula under the name of Korai, made 
Song-do (Kcijo) itR cop., and endowed 
Buddhism as the slate religion. Iv. aided 
Kuhlui Khan as a vassal of Chinn in his 
futile invasion of Japan in the thirteenth 
century. In 1392 was founded tin* 
dynast > which reigned until 10] 0. and 
the count r> was n » tiled Chosen. I Miring 
l lie fourteenth icnfu.v ♦ ’onfurianihin 
was cst.ih. as the ‘•tali' religion instead 
of Buddhism. From 1592 to l '*07 the 
Jap. occupied K.. hut were (lHven oul hv 
the Chinese. Christian missionary clfort 
was l«‘gun at the end of the eighteenth 
eenturv, Imt until relations laid been 
opened with foreign i minifies ila* mi-* 
Monuries were s(»verely perseeiu ed. There 
are now nuinv Christian converts, but 
ancestor- worship is still predominant. 
Treaties were made with Japan in 1876, 
with U.S.A. in IS 82, and with Great 
Britain in 1883, and with most European 
countries suhseiincntly. In 1801 the Jap. 
and Chinet-e invade<l t he country 1 o jnit an 
end to the unsettled conditions that pre- 
vailed. The Chinese were soon crushed, 
and hy the peace of Shimonoseki, 1895. K. 
was declared independent, the is. of For- 
mosa W’as coded to, and an indemnitv ot 
*135,000,000 exacted by, Japan. Tlie king 
in 1897 changed the name of Korea to 
Haitian, and assumed the title of emperor. 
By the treaty of Portsmouth. K. was 
formally made* a suzerainty of Japan (set 
Hithso-Japanksh War). By the treat v 
of Aug. 22, 1910. the emperor of K. made 
a complete and pcrinuticut cession to the* 
emperor of Japan of nil rights and sov- 
ereignty over the country, which was re- , 
named Chosen; the Jap. rcfddcnt-gener.il ; 
was given the title of governor-general. 
Japau guaranteed to make no change in 
the existing tariff for ten years. An im- 
perial rescript gave out in 1919 that K. 
was an integral part of Japan, ami Hie 
Koreans were to be regarded os on exact ly 
the same footing as the Jap. Pop. (1938) 
22.400,000, of whom 030,000 were Jap., 
ana 43,000 foreigners (mostly Chinese'). 
The pop. of the chief tns. was as follows: 
Keijo (fleoul). the cap., 700,000; Heijo 
tUyong-Vang) 185.000; Talkyn 111.000; 
and Jtnson (Chemulpo) 103,000. At an 
allied conference at Cairo (Nov. 1943' be- 
tween Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, 
and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek it was 


agreed {inter alia) that K. was in due 
course to regain her independence. The 
country was occupied by Amer. and Soviet 
forces following the Russian attack on 
the Jap. towards the ond of the Second 
World War. In Aug. 1818 a republic, 
claiming legal authority over all K. was 
proclaimed in Seoul. Thus, ill spite of t he 
policy of Russia, which still isolates K. N. 
of the 381 h parallel from the rest 
of the country, Britain, the U.H.A., and 
Chinn have fulfilled as best they can the 
promise of independence given to the 
Korean people In the Cairo declaration of 
1 943. This new •date was set up following 
elections held throughout S. K. in May 
(1918) under I he supervision of tho United 
Nations; but the Soviet authorities did 
not allow elections to be held In their X. 
zone, and did not allow tho United 
Nation- Cninmh-jon to go there. Their 
next step was to create a People** Re- 
public, in which all power w r a.s taken hy 
the Uoiimmiiist party, supported by a 
conscript armv trained and officered by 
Uuvdan *. w. R. ( Varies. Life in Com/, 
lsss; Mrs. Bishop, Korea and htr A T i ifjh- 
'hour s, IMIS; .1. S. Bale, Korean Skft'hex, 

I 1 89 s ; Hamilton, Karra , 1903; W. K. 

I Hrillls. Korea , 1905; II. Hueng-Wo Cvnn, 
j The lit birth of Korto, 1920; 11. B. Brake, 
j Korea of the Java neve, 1931; S'lnighill 
Kang. 7 la (, rn ** Hoof (in Eng.', 1931; r 5 . 

; Bergman. In Korean Wild* and Villnifts, 

I 1 9.1S ; \. J. llrajdanzev. M\ntern Kona, 

' 191 1; K. K. Robertson Scott, Old Korea, 
I the Land of Krenino Calm, 19 Hi; W B. 

1 1 ruiev . K< »rea n J * oil • ry, 1 9 1 s . 

! Korea, Strait of, channel between the 
j ME. extremity of the Korean peninsula 
I and the Jap. is. ot Kiushiu. ft is 102 m. 

I in width. Near the centre is Die is. of 
Tshushima oif which the Russian fleet 
| w.is destroyed by the Jap.. 1905. 

Koriaks, <»i Koryaks, Mongoloid people 
I of N.K. Sibi ria. They are divided into 
a settled fishing portion and a nomadic 
pastoral portion. Immense herds oi iviu- 
! doer are owned bv tho latter. Son t of 
1 the K. have been Christ iuufscd. but ♦he 
prevailing religion is Shamanism. Ihey 
are near akin to the Chukchi* (</.»*.). 
They number about 5000. 

Korigaum, see Cortgacn. 

K6rner, Karl Theodor (1791-1813). Her. 
poet, b . at Dresden. Owing to delicate 
lieal th he was not -ent to school, but was 
educated prhatelv. At seventeen he was 
sent to the school of mines at Freiburg, 
completing his studies at Leipzig and Bcr- 
liu. II is heitltli gave way again, and ho 
was sent to Vienna, where he began writ- 
ing poetry, and produced two play*. 
The Jiride and The, Green Domino. 
These being fairly successful, he followed 
wit h two tragedies, one of which had for its 
theme the Eng. storv of * Fair Rosamond/ 
In 1813 he became a member of Ltttzow w *s 
famous volunteer corps, formed to resist 
the Fr.. but was sc -rely wounded at ltit- 
zen and. later, killed near Schwerin, ills 
fame rests on his war songs, entitled Tjtre. 
and Swarti (1814). composed in the inter- 
vals of battles, the two most popular being 
Srfnvert-IJrd (Sword Song) and Manner 
vnd ffubtn (Men uud Cowards). See O. F. 
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i^cheuer, Theodor Korner als Student, 1921 , 
also lives by his father (F ng tr«ms ), 184o, 
and K Berger, 1012 

Ko&neuburg, tn of Lower Austria, on 
the 1 b of the Danube opposite klostcr 
neuheig 0 m N \\ of Vienna It is a 
steamboat station and has a tiado in salt 
and corn C oai so te \t lie good** aic manu 
foctuzed lop 8800 

Korngold, Enoh Wolfgang (b 1807) 
Austrian composer, claimed to be. putli 
of Jewish dt -.cent b at Dniun (uow Brno), 
son of luiius k musi nitu Uis work 
alt rue ted attention fiom it r. tin n * modern 
liannanv H Ins wiitten se v opens in 
part mil ir j he Dead City an 1 com trios 
for pi mo 

Kornilov, Lavr Georgievich (IS70-1918) 
Piis«un inilituv lcwltr aiouzi l whom 
rillied m Du Don tci m l J 1 7 the 
anti i< v< bPnnaiv foiets Tic was b in 
^ b» ri i Ins i vthrr be in * a ( o*>s atk ollietr 
In Vug sept 1917 the j n \ isio ml gov of 
kerenskv unable to continue ii pover 
-mt Prime 1 lovto ask Jv ettbrr u> lonn 
i new Cabinet oi to pro*] uiu hiniselt die 
4 Uoi or foini a uirectorj of three with 
kirensk) and *>a\mhov k vorv natui 
all> sent an 4 ultimatum * to Kerensky 
whom he adjudge el to hi a shallow I iwvcr 
dc man ling the transfer! nee to himself ot 
the whole ti il and unlit in power In 
the tnsuin n collipsc of Ke ii nsk\ s go\ 

K who ha 1 fomented i million w is 
thrown into prison in Bvkhov wlienn 
with Deiukm <c / 1 ) and others he esi ape 1 
In Dec , a id ot one*, aide d \lcxeie v (17 r ) 
to form \oluntfir armies to fight tin 
Soviet The entire mihlu\ org iinsatioii 
of this forlorn eaust w i> given to K 
Alcxticv n t lining the \<l mi thankless 
political and ftnanrul ^zelt Ii sf te of 
ovcrwlu Im 1 Tig difbeul ties K eoUeeted m 
4 vrmv of a) out 1 00 * mf tut ra 'consisting 
almost evelusneh of Miinals colonels 
bcardl^s c idets. tnrl otl 1 1 bovs and in 
Feb March I91o ]c d this liras in person 
in tlio hopeless mi ’ 1 h on Kuban in the 
course of wlueh he himself was killed bv a 
shell (see ( ossukx) 

Korolenko, Vladimir (1 * M 1921) Rus 
sian no\r list and stma wntej 0 at 7 hiio 
inir I it tl Russia Of C os w k and Polish 
extrictien F due it tel at M letersburg 
Te e Imoloyic il Stirr lust it ut< and the 
Moscow \( wleinv ot Agrleult lire \\ orked 
in a 1 etor«buig publishu g house till 
exiled l to Siberia for six v cats He 
lagan Uib < uccr os novelist 1*8 1 His 
best novel w is J he blind Minx xm (1880) 
loafer, he wr >t c abort stones cnl> llo 
iepre«ent«d 1 1 optimistic ti ad it 10 ns j) 
at Poltava m tin T kramc \ collected! 
ed. of his wi t V s was pub 111 Moscow in | 
1&22 Ser lit* l v F . H luhb r, 1 MO I 

Korom, set ( okon 

Kttrtts, Alexander Caoma de ( ovn 

Kdros, nv < f llu*gar> rising 111 I run 
sylvai 1 1 and dtei a w roursc of 40 m 
joining the Du ins at CnongrAd 

Korosko, viJ of upper I irypt, on the 1 
r b. of the Nile, 11 J niH > W of Assuan 1 
It was formerly tho starting-point for 
caravan* crossing the Nubian Desert Pop. 
COO, 

Korotojak, tn of Ru»si 1 in the \ oro 


nerh Region of t he U fe I ri R situated 
on tho Tv Don Pop 10,000 

Korsakovsk, tn or tho Sakhalin Region 
of tho Rsl ^ R (foimoil> of lapan) 
situated 011 Auiv a lhiy , with a good hui 
hour occupied bv the Russians m 191 » 
Pop d0 000 

Korsor, si apoit on the \\ roast of Zen 
Hud Denmmk situated m the piov of 
Soro 01 to \\ S YV of Copenhagen Hu 
huibom is fonm d bv a 1 av ol the Bailie 
V trim feirj to Funen here uosbcs the 
On it Belt Pop 10 000 
Kortnjk, se e Cot it 1 it 11 
Korumburra, tn of \ ktona Australia 
sit 11 it e d m M 01 uingtou c o and (Sin s f 
ot Melbourne It is a coal mining ccntic 
Pop 2700 

Korvei, or Korvey, ste ( onv 1 r 
Korzemowski, Teodor J6zel Konrad, sir 
Oo\HU> losim 

Kos, Cos, Stanko, or Istankeui, is <*onie 
2 > 111 long with an area >t 1 1 s 1 m ot 
tin month ot tho gulf of II 1 li< irn issiis m 
tin A ge m *>< 1 oft the s \\ < >ast of \sn 
Minor Agucultiiro is lughh <h\ eloped 
Gripes c si >e e iallv sultan 1 raisins win it 
m u/c se Minium roc d olive s ind no 1 ns 
die the c lm 1 e \poits \e ir ( os 01 stanko 
the onlv tn he the ruins ot \ ikpiusR 
tunpk (lie pie r nuts of win h wire 
nuirke 1 out s<v rent inns ne Bril 
tones e < e upuil k OTis ( |t 11 1 m hut 

the tie IS uciptuud the 1 on Oc , 
Pop 0 000 Se* i7/«fo Perm e \\|sj 
Kosciusko (Mt lownH(Tiel) hmhest mt 
summit of ' list 1 ilia with a liei -lit ot 7 i2K 
ft It IS situated in the s] of Ne w s 
Wales nnel I urns 1 pait ot the \ 11 st 1 ahan 
Mp« In 1*97 a me te oiologual station 
was t still J < n 



Koioiuazko, Tadeusz Andrzej Bona 
wentura (47 H -1817) Polinh soldier and 
patriot, b at Slcchnowicc tn Lithuania, 
\ love affair diove him to tho USA, 
(1777), when he fought on the side of tho 
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colonist*. Returning to Inland iu 1780 
lie distinguished himself against the Rus- 
sian invaders in 1792. When tho revolu* 
lion of 1794 t)roke out ho put. himself at 
the head of the national movement in 
Cracow, and was appointed dictator and 
commandor-ln-cJuof. At first victorious, 
he was hemmed in by Russians and Prus- 
sians at Warsaw, and, forced to take tho 
field, ho was defeated and taken prisoner 
at Maeiejowice. Released two years later 
lie made some further effort for the cause 
of Polish independence without much 
success, and then retired to follo\v agile, 
pursuits in Prance and Switzerland, lie d. 
in Switzerland, and was buried in Oil cow . 
l>ee M. M. Gardner, Koaciuako, 1912. 

Kosel, ace Uosr.L. 

Kbsen, watering-place and summer re- 
sort of Saxony, Germany, on the It. Smile, 
20 m. E.N.E. of Weimar. Pop. 4000. 

Kosleld, see Cokskijld. 

Kosher, or Kasher, Lfeb. word meaning 
fit, and therefore opposed to jmaul 
(until ). It is especially applied by .lews 
to meat which has been slaughtered ac- 
cording lo Mosaic law', 

Kosi, til. in the United Pm\s.. in tho 
i list . of Muttra, India. ’’on. about 1 1 .000. 

Kosi, sec K i'M. 

KoSice, Kaschau, or Kassa, tn. of 
Czechoslovakia, on the llernad. ISO m. 
N.E. of Budapest, formerly a rov.d fiee 
cii\ of Hungary. It is tliescal ot a Horn. 
Catholic bishop, and has a ioiirtccnlh- 
centuiy Gothic catliedral. Here flic 
Austrians detent c«l the Hungarians in 
IS 19. It bus celebrated mineral springs. 
Mainifs. paper, pottery, and tobacco. K. 
was or cuiueil li> Russian forces early In 
191.). Pop. 79,000. 

Kostin, or Coslin (Polish Koszalin), In. 
of Pomorze. Poland ^formerly Piussia). 21 
in. E. of Kolherg (Kolobrzeg). The m- 
ilu-trics include iron founding, and the 
making of paper, bricks, and mineral 
waters. There is a cadet ucadoini and a 
deaf and dumb asylum. Captured l>\ 
Russian force* on March I, 191. ». Pop. 
31.500. 

Kosseir, arc Cosskih. 

Kossovo, or Kosova. prefecture ol Yugo- 
slav iu, with an area of 12,700 sq. m. 
Kormcrlj , K. was a part of Serbia, and 
Us N. dMs. arc still known as Old Serbia. 
The seem 1 of many battles during the 
Balkan war of 1912 13. and the last stand 
of the i-irblun armies in 191. », from which 
flu* tuiik reached Albania. Pop. 19,000. 
Sec also Blackbirds, Kiki.ii ok, 

Kossuth, Ferenoz Lajos (Louis) Akos 
(1802 -94). Hungarian patriot, U. of noble 
but poor family at Monok. lie studied 
law at the Protestant college of tsii on- 
put ak. and practised for a time, but gave 
most of his life to tho cause of lluugariau 
lmtloualism. After serving a stud cnee 
ot four yearn for publishiug reports ol the 
debates of the National Assembly, he 
edited for three years (1811-44) the /V-s/i 
Hiring, the organ of the National party, 
ami canu* to ho recognised as one of the 
leaders of the National movement. He 
was minister of finance hi the Hungarian 
ministry of 1848, and shortly afterwards, 
when a dispute arose with Austria over 


the revolt of the Croats, he declared the 
Independence of Hungary, and practically 
took the government into his own hand*. 
11 is triumph was short-lived, and in 1849, 
after Gorget's surrender of Vil&gos, ho 
was forced to flee to Turkey, whore he 
was mado a prisoner, but afterwards 
released. lie then visited England and 
the U.S.A., Jiving in England for sev. 
> cars In close connection with Mazzini. 
Jle made hcv. further attempts against 
Austrian rule, but his activities in that 
direction ceased after the Austro-Hun- 
garian reconciliation of 1807. He </. at 
Turin. See. Memories h of mu Exile, 1880. 
1894, autobiography, and O. Zanck, 
Koaauih (Eng. trans.), 1937. 

Kostroma: 1. Region of the R.9.F.S.R. 
lying N.E. of Moscow. Tho greater part 
of tne surface of the country is covered 
by forests. Cotton and woollen goods, 
also womlen articles, are manufactured. 
Area 33,021 sij. km. Pop. 340,000. 2. 

Gap. of the region of that name, situated 
near the continence of the K. and Volga 
Rs., 200 in. N.E. of Moscow. It contains 
a medic \ at cathedral and carries on a trade 
in corn, linen, timber, leather, and the 
manuf. of iron munis and agric. machinery* 
A univ. was csiah. here hi 1919. Pop. 
121.200. 

Koszalin, sic Roman*. 

Koszeg, act <rl .Ns. 

Kota Bharu, seaport and cap. of Kclan- 
tan, Malava. In the Second World War 
the Jap. began their attack on Malaya 
and Singapore bj a landing near K. Pop. 
15 . 000 . 

Kotah, walled tn. on the r. b. of the 
C'haiuhuf. cup. of K. sUitc, India, 120 ni. 
s. of Jaipur. Now merged in the united 
Mate of Rajasthan. It contains an old 
and a new palace, many fine temples, 
besides school*, and tho public library* 
(the Crost Invade Institute). It is very 
unhealthy. Tlie chief manuf. is that of 
muslin; hides, oil-seeds, anil cereals ore 
i \portod from the state. Pop. 79,009. 

Kotaiba (Qoteiba) id. 7 Hi), Persian 
general, was one of the greatest of Islam's 
lonqueror*. iludldjadj appointed him 
governor of Khorusan in 79 4. Tho fol- 
owing year ho took possession of Trans- 
oxiuuu (mod. Bokhara). In 707 ho de- 
feated the Chinese, and he afterwards 
conquered Kashgar, and actually Invaded 
China. 

Kotakota, trade port iu Nyasaland, on 
tlu 1 W. shore of Lake Nyasa. It has a 
good harbour, and is the chief starting- 
place of the Arab caravans to the interior. 
There are only a few white inhab. 

Kotayam, or Kottayam, tn. in Travail - 
core, Madras, India, 32 in. S.K. of 
Cochin, noted as being the headquarters 
of the Syrian ChuMJan Church (Thomas 
Christians). 

Kotelnoi, ate Nr.w Siberia Islands. 

Kttthen, are OOtiiEN. 

Kotka, seaport m tho prov. of VHpuri. 
Finland, on tlui Helsinki railway. It is a 
centre of the timber trade, and the chief 
port for the exports and imports of E. 
Finland. Pop. 21,700. 

Kotokou (reigned a.d. 645-034). em- 
peror of Japan, added lustre to his name 
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by the many reforms he accomplished 
in the prov. administration. Also he 
appointed throe ministers to advise and 
control a council of eight. 

Kotonu, or Kutanu, tn. and port of 
Dahomey, W. Africa. 17 m. W.H.W. of 
Porto Novo. A railway connects it with 
•Sabe, and another with Porto Novo. It 
was ceded to France in 1 8(58. Pop. 
(white), 140. 

Kotor, see Cattaro. 

Kotow, see Kowtow. 

Kotri, tn. in the Karndir (list., Sind, 
Pakistan, on the r. b. of the Indus. Pop. 
10 . 000 . 

Kottbus, see Oottbhh. 

Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand 

von (1761-1819h Ger. dramatist, b. at 
Weimar, held various public olliocs in the 
Russian serv ice and spent a short time in 
banishment in Siberia (1800). ilo was a 
prolific writer of plays, satires, tales, and 
historical works. His best -known dramus 
are Arm nth vnd Edelsi nn ,(17 95 ) ; Men *ehrn - 
has# und 1 {cue (1790) (Eng. trails.. The 
Stranger, 17981; Die Kreuzfahrer ( ISOM) : 
Die Hussiten vor Naumburg ( 1 soil) ; Der 
arm e Poet (1811). His plays arc character- 
ised by their sprightly dialogues and skilful 
delineation of character. K. was a great 
controversialist, and attacked Goethe 
as well as quarrelling bitterly with the 
Rom. school. In 1817 he came to Ger- 
many on behalf of the Russian Gov. and 
distinguished himself by bis opposition 
to the current liberal tendencies. In 
particular ho ridiculed the fiursrhensrhaft 
movement, and was on that account 
assassinated by a Jena student named 
Sand at Mannheim. His complete works 
appeared ill 44 vois. (18*27-291. See C. 
Kabany, Kotzebue, sa vie et son tern ps, 1 89 3 ; 
W. Sollier. Kotzebue in England , 1901 ; and 
L. F. Thompson, August Kotzebue; o Survey 
of his Progress in France s# and England 
(Paris), 1929; also life by II. During. 1830. 

Kotzebue, Otto von (1787-1846), Ger. 
explorer, son of August Friedrich K., b. 
at Reval. He accompanied Krusenstern 
round the world (1803-6) and made two 
prolonged voyages to the Pacific, dis- 
covering in the former (1815-17) the 
Suvorov and Krusenstern is. and K. 
Sound, afterwards visiting in the latter 
(1823-26) the Is. of the Saudwieli. Philip- 
pine and Samoan groups. He wrote Die 
Spanier in Peru (1795, Eng. adaptation 
by Sheridan, Pisarro , 1799); A Voyage of 
Discovery into the South Sea (trans. 1 82 1 ) ; 
and A New Voyage round the World (trans. 
1821-23). 

Kotzebue, Paul, Count (1801-81), Rus- 
sian general, brother of Otto K. After 
he had seen service in the Caucasus and 
Poland, he was given the command of the 
Caucasian Army. During the Crimean 
war (1853) he was attached to Princo 
Gorchakov, and from 1874 to 1880 
acted as governor-general or Poland. 

Kouka, see Knit a. 

Koumiss, or Kumiss, beverage made 
from mare’s milk fermented and often 
served up with cooked grain. It is a 
common refreshment of the Arabs of 
Africa and some of the tribes of Asia, 
particularly the Tartars. 


Kounrad, tn. of the Karaganda Region 
of the Kazakh H.S.R., 40 in. N. of Lake 
Balkhash. A creation of the five-yen r 
plans, K. has copper mines, with an unn. 
output of over 75,000 tons. Pop. 10 , 000 . 

Kouropatkin, see Kurocatkin. 

Koutouzov, Mikhail Ilarinovich, see 

KUTl’tfOV. 

Kouyoumdjian, Dikr&n, see Arli:\, 
Michael. 

Kovalevsky, Alexander ( 1 840-1 90 n, 
Russian embryologist, b. near Vitebsk; 
became a prof, at Odessa ami St. Peters- 
burg. II is research work includes the 
embryology of invert eb rales; the lilc- 
hist. of a simple ascidian (I860 and 1871), 
ami the development of the Amphiojrus 
(1867 and 1877). Unlannylossus (1S60), the 
worm Sagitta , and the braehiopods. lie 
prepared the way for Haeckel’s Gustncn 
theory. 

Kovalevsky, Sophie Vailyevna, better 
known as Sonja Kovalevsky (1850 91 h 
Russian mathematician, b . at Momow, 
married in 1868 and went 1o German v with 
her husband. She studied mafheuiiil i< s 
at the univs. of Heidelberg ami Merlin, 
receiving her deirreo from the uim . • »1 
Gottingen in 1874. In 18M she w.ts 
appointed prof, in Stockholm. Her 
greatest distinction was the winning of 
the Prix Bordin from the \cadcmv of 
Paris (lXsS). Stc studies by Anna l,e(Tler. 
1892 and is 1 ) I. 

Koven, Henry Louis Reginald de. 

Dk Kov i.\. 

Kovno, Kaunas, or Kowna: 1. Prov. of 
tho Lithuanian >.S.R„ with an men of 
25,000 sq. m. The surface K mostly 
plateau, and it is well watered bv the 
Xicmen. the Courland A^t, and the Duua, 
all of whieli are navigable. There are 
many lakes and marshes, and forests cover 
about one-fifth of the area. The climate 
is mild. There are few industries, agri- 
culture being the chief occupation of 
the people. Wheat, rye, oat a, barie> , 
potatoes, and linseed are exported. Pop. 
1,857.000. 2. Cap. of Kovno prov., 56 in. 

w.N.NV. of Vilna. Its factories produce 
nails and metal goods, mead, and bone- 
meal. It dales bock to the eleventh 
century, and was a wealthy commerical 
city in medieval times, but was plundered 
and burnt by Tsar Alexis in 1655. 
Stormed bv the Gors. on Aug. 7. 1915; tho 
Russian general, who surrendered, being 
subsequently charged with criminal 
neglect of duty. Captured by the Gcrs. 
28 June. 1911. it was roncoupied by tin* 
Third While Russian Army In Aug. 
1944. Pop. 153.000. 

Kovrov, in. in the Ivanovo Region of 
the R.y.F.S.R. on the Gorky line. It hus 
railway works, cotton mills, and iron and 
copper foundries. Pop. 67,000. 

Kowara, s*e Niger. 

Koweit, Kuweit, or Kuwiit, send- 
independent state of Arabia, situated 
along the N.W. shores of tho Persian Gulf 
between Iraq and El llasa. It has an 
area of about 20,000 sq. m., but the 
greater part of its pop. of 60,000 dwells in 
the city of Koweit, which has tho best 
harbour on the Persian Gulf, and is of 
great importance, os a port of entry for 
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guns, rice, coffee, grain, oil, piece goods, on the Leponica, GO m. S.S.K. of Belgrade, 
etc. It exports horses, pearls, dates, There is an arsenal, cathedral, and college, 
wool, dried lish, specie, and ghee. It is the Captured on Oct. 30, 1915, by Austro- 
entrepot for goods to the interior, to Jebcl Gor. forces. In the Second World War K. 
Shauimar and Nejd, its export trade was captured by the Gers. in April 1941 , 
being chiefly with India, Persia, and the and liberated by Russian troops and Yugo- 
Arabian coast. The Bagdad railway, as Hlav partisans on Oct. 21, 1944. Pop. 
originally planned in 1903 was to have ‘27,000. 

here its terminus, but owing to the Brit. Krailshelm, see Crailshrim. 
conquest of Mesopotamia during the Krait, species of Indian cobra (q.v.). 

First World War, it lost that valuable Krajova, see Craiova. 

privilege to Basra. In 1914 the Brit. Krakatoa, or Krakatao, small volcanic 

Gov. recognised the sheikdom of K. as an is. in Sunda Strait, between Java and 
independent gov. under Brit, protection. Sumatra, in the Malay Archipelago. There 
The Iraqi Airways operate a frequent scr- was a phenomenal eruption here in Aug. 
vice between Basra and K. The K. Oil 1883. The sound waves generated by 
Company exploits the resources of K. and the explosions travelled 3000 m. Stu- 
e\ ports crude petroleum. Estimated pop. peudous waves, towering 50 ft. high, 
100,000. to which an indeterminate mini- o\cnvhclmcd shores and settlements, 
her of Bedouin must be added. See II. It. P. caused over 35,000 deaths, and actually 
J lick son. The Arab of the Desert, a reached Capo Horn (7818 m. away). On 
G7/mpse into J-tedawin Life in Kwvait the is. Itself the highlands, which had 
and Sau' do Arabia , 1918. risen over 1000 ft. above sea level, were 

Kowhai, shrub of New Zealand, which replaced by an abysm diving down as 
grows from 15 to 40 ft. high and has long many feet below. 

scarlet or rich yellow pendulous racemes Krakau, or Krakow, Poland, see Cracow. 

shaped like a curved parrot beak. It is Kraken, fabulous sea-monster, measur- 

regarded as the national flower of New ing 1 V in. round, which, according to 
Zealand. native legend, lurks round the shores of 

Kowloon, nr KaulUn, Brit, peninsula of | Xorwa>. 

Chinn, situated opposite the is. of llong Kraineria, see Hii ataxy. 

Kong. It was ceded to the Bi it. in Jan. Kramotorsk, tn. of the R.>.F.S.R. 

isti 1 , ha\ ing been acquired by the Peking Pop. 93,390. 

Gonvontion of 180U. The tn. of K. stands I Kranach, Lucas, see C'kaxvch. Lm.s. 
at tho landward end of the peninsula in' Krasicki, Ignacy (1735-1801 1 , Polish 
the prov . of Kwnngtung. A railway ' dhine and j oet. ft. in Duhiecko, Galicia, 
runs from here to Canton, and the tn. 1 who studied under the Jesuits and in 
contains the v ilia residences of the colon- Koine. He became bishop of Ermeland 
Ms, and also a sanatorium for the troops, or Warniiu (17(»7), and archbishop of 
The K. European-type suburbs developed Gncscn (Gnoizuo) (1795). When Poland 
extensively during tin* period 1930-10, was divided between Russia and Germany 
t lie houses being built not unlike those (1772) K. went to Berlin, ami in 1780 
in an a\crage London suburb with tbo consecrated tbo first Rom. Catholic church 
addition of servants’ quarters, and, in in Berlin, which had been erected through 
most cases, of tho verandas which the his influence. His works include Myszeis, 
semi-t ropirul climate requires. See fart hi r or Muusind, a mock-heroic poem, in which 
vndtr llosu Kong. - mice take the chief parts (1778), and 

Kowtow, or Kotow, Chinese wont made Satire #, supposed to bo unequalled in the 
up of ko, knock, and ton, head. The act I Polish language (1778). 
of K., or prostration before the emperor Krasni Luch, tn. of the U.S.F.8.R. 
consist a in kneeling tliriee. allowing the Pop. ’> 0 , 800 . 

forehead each time to touch the ground. Krasnoarmeisk. riv. port In the Stalln- 
.\ Chinaman performs a K. as a mark of i grad Region of tho ll.F.S.F.H. A new 
reverence or homage. { motor road runs from Stalingrad to K. 

Kollo, see Gorki*. I Tbo tn. specialises in shipbuilding, and in 

Kozlov, or Michurinsk, in. in (lie Tarno- 1 tho manuf. of internal com boat ion engines 
pol Region of the Ukrainian S.'s. it. on tlie and railway wagons, it was taken by tho 
R. Lyesnoi Voronezh. 15 m. W. b> N. of Hers. in their invasion of Russia in 1942, 
Tambov city. Owing to its favomuhle baton Feb. 12. 1913 was retaken by the 
position, it is an important trade centre. Russians. Pop. 50.000. 

The oxports urn grain. < at tie, meat, eggs, Krasnodar (formerly Ekaterinodar): 1. 
hides, tallow, etc. Pop. GG.OOO. Gap. of the K. ter., 11.S.F.S.H.. on the 

Kra, Isthmus of, situated about iat. K nban K.. with a largo trade in flour and 
10° 20' N., connects the Malay Peninsula corn. It also produces hemp. Other in- 
„ with the rest of Indo-Cldna. \ gap dustrios include vegetable oil production, 
occurs here between the main mt. range tanning, tobacco, distilling, starch, etc. 
and tho mts. of tho peninsula, anti it bus Pop. 201,000. *2. Ter. of the R.S.F.3.R., 

been proposed that this shall bo the site near the Black Sea coast. Before the 
of a now ship canal; this would shorten Second World Wi»r it formed part of the 
tho route from Calcutta by nearly 700 m., Grlmeon autonon vs republic, now abol- 
nnd that from Burma to Bangkok by ished. It is a sub-tropical area; hemp Is 
over 1000 in. Tho isthmus was crossed produced, along with maize and tobacco, 
by Jap. invading forces in Dec. 1041, the There are also rich oil-fields. Pop. 203,900. 
entire Malayan Peninsula being conquered Krasnovodsk. seaport and cap. of the 
in two months. Turkmen S.S.R., on the Transcaspian 

Ksagujevao, tn. of Yugoslavia, situated Railway to Bokhara, opposite Baku, in 
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the vicinity 
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Balkan Bay, on the S. shores of the Cas- 
pian. Pop. 28,000. 

Krasnoyarsk: 1. Ter. of the R.S.F.S.R., 
which extends from the Syansk Mts. t-o the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. The chief 
centres of agriculture, industry, and pop* 
are situated in the 'oases' of fertile soil 
surrounded by mineral-bearing hills, in 
of K. and Kansk. Kansk, a 

ler til. than K., has chemical, 

glass, and leather factories and saw-mills. 
At Kansk and Minusinsk are state farms. 
Riv. steamers ply up the Yenisei as far 
as the tn. of K. Pop. 2,000,000. 2. Riv. 

port, and the starting-point of the Trans- 
caspian Railway, and now administiative 
centre of the K. tor. Originally a fort ifled i 
trading post estab. after t tie Cossack , 
penetration in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a base in the struggle against t tic 
Buriats and Kvcnki, its importance in- 
creased with the expansion of industrial 
and agric. activity in the middle Yenisei 
basin to the N., and in the Minusinsk 
and Kuznetsk areas to the S.K. Lt has 
machine tool works and a paper-cellulose 
plant. Tr is a tn. of nearl> 200,000 Inhab. 
and its other activities arc, as are those of 
Kansk, closely bound up with the utilisa- 
tion of local iron and coal resources, gold, 
timber, and agric. products. 

Krasny Selo, summer resort in the 
Leningrad Region of the R.S.F.S.R. on the 
Duderhof HJMh, 15* in. S.VV. of Leningrad. 
Before the revolution it was a favourite 
summer icsort ot the Russian roj al family, 
who had here a residence. 

Krassin, Leonid Borisovich (1870-1020), 
Russian politician; b. in Kurgan, W. 
Siberia. He was expelled. 1.801, from 
Petersburg technological institute, for 
political activity. After various wander- 
ings he obtained an engineer’s diploma, 
and In 1914 wan made managing director 
of Petersburg branch of Siemcjis Soli uckerl 
Company. After the 1917 revolution he 
became commissar for commerce and 
industry, and soon afterwards commissar 
for foreign trade. Arriving in London in 
1920 ho concluded a t rade agreement wit h 
Lloyd George in the following year. From 
1922 to 1925 he was amban. successively 
to Berlin, Paris, and Loudon. 

Kraszewski, Jozef Ignacy (1812 87), 
Polish author, 6. at Warsaw, < ducaled at 
Wilna. A voluminous and \ orsatile writer 
and author of numerous novels. Ills 
poems are also very' popular, and include 
Anaflelaa (1840-43), an epic of the tradi- 
tions of Lithuania, and Satan and Women. 
Among his works on travel and hist, arc 
Recollections oj Odessa aud Hinton/ of 
Wilna. lie was editor of the Athtnupum 
at Wilna <1841 52), and In 1803 migrated 
to Dresden. .Suffered imprisonment from 
1884 to 1886 for hign treason. See 
lives by B. Bohdanowlcz, 1879, and 
A. Bar, 1923. 

Kraus, Karl (1874-1036), Austrian poet 
and satirist. Founded the journal Die 
Footed 1899. Pub. 7 vols. ot essays. 6 of 
dramas. Including Die letcen Tag? der 
MenecnkeU (1918), 9 vols. of* verse, 1 ot 
epigrams, and 3 of aphorisms. 

Kvavehiaski, Sergei MikhaUovleh, see 

Btbpkiak. 


Kreisler, Fritz (b. 1875), Austrian vloliu- 
ist, b. in Vienna. Studied music in Vienna 
under Joseph Hellmcsberger. junior, and 
also in Paris under Delibes and Massart. 
Ho has for many years given concerts in 
ICuropo and in the U.S.A. ; lias written an 
operetta, A pjelblnten (1919): and arranged 
numerous classical pieces for both violin 
and pianoforte. In 1935 he revealed the 
fact that most of the pieces which figured 
In the series ‘Classical Manuscript s’ to 
which he attached the names of more or 
less unknown seventeenth --eighteenth - 
century composers were real I \ of his on n 
composition, lit has also pub a string 
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quartet and Four Weeks in the Trenehm: 
the War Story of a Ft nhuist (1918). 
Another opirettft, The Marriage Knot, 
was performed in 1923, and a third 
operetta, •"os v/, w'as performed in 1933. 

Kremenchug, In. in the Dnepropet- 
rovsk Region of the 1J Uranian N.B.K.. on 
tho 1. b. of the Dnieper. In the latter 
part of the i ightccnth century it was tho 
cap. of 1 New liussia.’ Its sit nation at the 
S. limit of imUgation of the Dnieper and 
on the road between Odessa and Moscow 
raised it earlv to wealth and influence. 
It* Industrie* include tho manuf. pf agric. 
machinerv. timber cutting, tobafeeo, etc. 
and It has a large trade tn grain, (bait, etc. 
Its indiifll ry was further develoneu l»y the 
construction of the great hydrd-electric 
station bctwien Dnepropetrovsk? and K. 
The tu. suthrod hi the post- 191 8 dis- 
turbances, and again during tho .Second 
World War. It was the centre of great 
fighting In the Dnepropetrovsk -Melitopol 
drive of the Husslnn armies under Konev 
and Mallnovskv in Oct. 1043, when Krlvoi 
Rog was the immediate objective. Pop. 
89,500. See further under Kamtkkx Fhont 
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HU OND WORLD WAR. 

Kremer, Gerhard, sec Mercator. 

Kremlin, citadel within a Russian tn., 
especially that of Moscow, containing the 
old izu pedal palace and gov. buildings. 
The characteristic Russian K. was really 
a fortress, and was generally built on high 
ground dominating the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, and comprising, as it did, 
cathedrals and churches crowned by 
golden cupolas, it was usually picturesque. 
The Moscow h. is probably the best pre- 
served. Although rebuilt scv. times it 
still remains a true example of an and. K. 
Despite its many It. details, it is a typical 
illustration of the llussiauising of foreign 
architectural forms. It once enclosed all 
there was ot Moscow; it is now, however, a 
cirj within a city. From outside it has 
the appearance ot a closely packed won- 
derland of cream-coloured palaces and 
golden-domed churches, all ranged above 
the castellated brick walls 20 to 30 yds. 
high. \ broad avenue leads to t he cathe- 
dral square, with fifteenth- and ‘dxtoenth- 
< enturj i hurdles on all sides. These con- 
«>tit nt o the stor.v of Moscow — told in silver 
ami gold, marble and malachite, crown 
icwels and gold-tI.ic.iu.iu vestment* — 
beginning with thirteenth-century icons 
and ending with the high gov. olficcs of 
to -da}. In the (iidjiovita} a 1 'a lace is a 
loom with hoavj gilt, doorway and 
pictured ceiling, where Ivan the Terrible 
i clchr.it cd his victory at Kazan, ami other 
Muallci rooms where the early tsars fought 
to mam tain their power against the 
wcalthv hoy am. Less ornate in stjle, 
but more spurious, is the UoMioi Krom- 
levski Dvorel/, the great Kremlin palace, 
built u hundred years ago for Meliolas I. 
One long high wall of pure white is dedi- 
cated in the order of St. George; another 
in pink ami gold ismimemorates the order 
of Alexander Nevsky. 

Ktenek, A most (or Ernst) ( b . 1909), 
(Vecli musical compoH'r, b. in Vienna. 
Hrudicd in Vienna and Berlin. lias com- 
posed symphonies, piano sonatas, etc., 
and achieved fame by a sensational little 
opera Jnnny s/uett auf (‘Johiuiv stnkes 
up'). 1119 chamber-music compositions 

aio uusystcnmtic combi nations of melodic 
parts resulting in at Quality ; but the h1>o\ e 
mentioned opera shows rhythmic and iazz 
influences. Jonny spttlf nut whs lird 
performed in Leipzig in J 927, und was also 
performed in New York (1929). Ills 
other operas include The /.cop itrer the 
Shadow (1926, symbolising man's cllorts 
to overcome tho dilllculties of human 
existence) ; The Life of Oresies (1939); and 
Charles V. (1938). K. bcoame director 
of the opera house at Kassel (192ft). 
lie has written numerous instrumental 
works, and many songs; also Vber neuc 
Mustk (1937); Music Here and Now 
(1939) ; and Studies in Counterpoint 
(19(0). 

Kreuger, Ivar (1880-1932). Swedish in- 
dustriaUHt and financier, the 1 Match King/ 
b. at Kalmar. Aftor working in America 
uud S. Africa, returned to Sweden to 
found the Swodtnh Match Trust, which ob- 
tained a virtual international monopoly of 


placed various European govs, under 
obligations to him; but he committed 
suicide after tbo disclosure of bis intricate 
network of fraud and forgery, involving 
immense losses in America, France, and 
Sweden. See life by Jfi. Sterner, 1930. 

Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831), Ger.- 
Fr. virtuoso violinist and composer, b. at 
Versailles, to whom Reethoven dedi- 
cated his A major violin sonata (Opus 
47), aftor a quarrel with Bridgetowcr, for 
whom it was originally written. This 
sonata, the most brilliant of the ten which 
Beethoven wrote for tho violin, is always 
known as the K. sonata. 

Kreuzer, small copper win (100 K. -1 
gulden), formerly in use in Austria, so 
called from the cross ( Kreuz ) stamped 
upon it. It was first coined in the thir- 
teenth century, when it was of silver. Ks. 
were iilso used m S. Germany before the 
founding of the empire (60 K. -1 gulden). 

Kreuznach, Creuznaoh, or Kreutznaoh, 
tn. of Rhineland, Germany, on the K. 
Nahc, about 8 in. S. of Bingen. It is 
picturesquely situated in a fertile valley 
at the foot of a hill upon whoso summit is 
a castle. The riv., which divides the tn. 
into two parts, is spanned by a line stone 
bridge. There an noted mineral springs 
and salt works, also manuN. of woollen 
goods, snufi, and leather. Fop. 27,000. 

Kriegspiel (war game) is a scientific 
game of Ger. origin, as its name denotes, 
in which the movements, etc., of war are 
imitated on a small scale. Marshal Keith 
in t he eighteenth century invented a game 
which he called Kriegs-schacheapiel (war 
chess), but the game in its modern form 
was invented in 1824 by the Prussian 
ctlicer von lleisswitz. It wa* quickly 
adopt, od as a method of instruction in the 
Prussian Army, and thence spread to the 
urn lion of all countries. The materials for 
the game are blocks cut and moulded to 
Male to represent different units of an 
army, ami coloured in two different 
colours, some pairs of dividers, and mea- 
sures of Ihe same scale, and maps. U a 
small number of troops is engaged large- 
scale maps arc essential, more so than if 
Urge bodies are employed. Printed re- 
gulations are not of much serv.ee in K., 
and the decision of a competent umpire is 
more valuable. Three maps should be 
used, one for each of the contending 
armies, and one for the umpire. The um- 
pire’s map shows the position of both the 
opposing forces, but each of the other 
maps reveals oid> tho troops of one aide, 
ami as many of the cuerny as tho umpire 
decides would be visible in actual warfare. 
A general idt^a of the military position is 
first given to each commander; this is fol- 
lowed by a ‘sped'd Idea/ which gives de- 
tails as to the disposition of troops, the 
character of the country, etc. Koch 
player then franc* his orders, to which he 
is held. The lb »e for a move is two 
minutes, and the t coops can only be moved 
for such a distance as would have been 
traversed in actual fact in such a time. 
Smaller units yield to larger ones when 
attooked by them, and when artillery is 
tiring on Infantry, tho loss of the latter is 
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determined by a table of odds in conjunc- 
tion with a throw of the dice. Repulsed 
troops cannot come into action for five 
moves (ten minutes), and defeated troops 
for ten moves, whilst totally defeated 
troops are removed from the map. See 
The Tactical War Game (1881). tiuns. by 
MacDonnell. 

Kriemhild, heroine of the second part of 
the Nibelungenlied, sister of Gunther, 
king of the Burgundians, is wooed by Sieg- 
fried. conqueror of Brunhild and possessor 
of the Nihelungcn hoard. Brunhild’s 
jealousy leads Hagen. Gunther's vassal, to 
murder Siegfrh d while hunting, and K. 
then changes Bom a gentle wife into a 
woman thirsting for vengeance. She mar- 
ries Etzcl. or Attila, the Hun, invites the 
Burgundian chiefs to xisit her, and pro- 
cures their destruction. 

Krilenko, Nikolai (b. 1883). Russian re- 
volutionary lawryer and soldier, b. at 
Bielov, in the Smolensk gov., and edu- 
cated at the Lublin L> c£e. Re plated 
an active part in the elections to the lirst 
and second Dumas, and was tried in 1006 
for sedition, but acquitted. -Viter this ho 
returned to Lublin, studied law, anil wrote 
a book called The Research of Orthodocy. 
On the outbreak of the rexolntion he was 
made president of the committee of the 
Eleventh Army, and was subsequently 
delegate to the lirst congress of Soviets. 
The Bolshevist coup of No\ . 1917 fore- 
stalled his intended arrest, and in a few 
weeks he became generalissimo of the 
forces, ha\ing destroyed the morale of the 
old Kiirtdau army h> issuing l lie famous 
* fraternising order.* Later became public 
prosecutor, in which capacity he was dis- 
tinguished by his relent lessness. Ap- 
pointed commissar of justice in 1931. he 
was superseded by Ovsyeuko in 1937. 

Krimmitschau, or Crimmitsohau, tn. in 
Saxony, Germany, 8 m. from Zwickau. 
Manufs. vicuna wool, woollen yarn and 
cloth, buckskin, iron ware, and machinery. 
Pop. 27,900. 

KrU, Creese, or Crease, Malay knife or 
dagger, often made with a wavy blade, 
though this may be straight and narrow. 
The hilt, of ivory or wood, and the scab- 
bard, may be heavily ornamented. 

Krishna, Hindu deity, the eighth in- 
carnation of Vishnu. Ills worship has 
been much in vogue in modem times. He 
was the son of Vasudova and Dcvaki, and 
his bp. is given as Mathura, between Delhi 
and Agra. He is represented as being 
brave and fearless, but crafty, wrhile in the 
popular legends concerning him and in his 
worship as Vallabbacharva. one wees the 
most depraved side of modern Hinduism. 
He figures in the Harivansa-pairun and 
the JJhagarata -pur Anas, two additions to 
the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata. 
Early ldcus of K. are mingled with myths 
of lightning and fire, heaven and the sun. 

Krishna, riv., S. India, see Kistna. 

Krishnagar, tn. in Nadia diet., W. 
Bengal, India, on the R. Jalangi. Col- 
oured clay figures arc manufactured. It 
has a Church Missionary < 'cl lege, and is 
the seat of a Horn. Catholic bishop. Pop. 
32 , 000 . 

Krfshnamurti (b, 1897), Indian mystic, 


b. at Madanapalle. Madras, son of .7UUIu 
Naruniah. was an employee in the revenue 
dopt. of the Brit. Gov. and a TheosophM . 
Ho was called K. after a custom in S. India 
that the eighth child, if a hoy, should be 
named in honour of Krishna, a di\ino 
incarnation, who was an eighth child. In 
1909, K. was especially noticed by Dr. 
Annie Bcsant and her colleague, Mr. <\ \\ . 
Lcadbcater. They recognised in K. latent 
faculties which they believed would, 
when developed, mako of him a great 
spiritual teacher. The two Thcosophi- 
cal leaders offered to give K. the education 
necessary for his mission, and his fattier, 
who was a poor man, gladly accepted tho 
offer, and gave over to Dr. Annie Bcsant 
the care of K. In 1911 Dr. Bcsant took 
the boys v\ It H her to Europe, and me 
nounced publicly the nature ol the spiid- 
ual greatness latent in lv. Thousands of 
Thcosophists all over the world accepted 
her proclamation, and handed themsehes 
together into an organisation called ‘1 In* 
Order of the Star in tho East,’ to prep«ii«* 
the wav for K. in the work which lie was 
expected to do when he reached manhood. 
In 1925 Nitvananda, younger brother of 
K„ died. Tins was to lv. a deep sorrow , y et 
it proved a turning-point in his spiritual 
life. lie has written: ‘When my brother 
died, the experience it brought me w,i-> 
great — not only the sorrow — soriow is 
momentary and pashes away, but the j<>i 
of experience remains. If you under- 
stand life rightly, then death he* miles ,m 
experience out of which you can build 
your house oi perfection, your bouse of 
delight.’ From that moment lv. came 
before the world of his own a« cord as .i 
spiritual tea* her, who desired to help all 
men to attain the supremo and lasting 
happiness w Inch ho had found within him- 
self. Later he developed a deeply interest- 
ing and oiigmal philosophy of life, in close 
harmony with modem thought ami with 
conditions in the twentieth centtny. K. 
held that un organisation for spiritual pur- 

S oses inciituhly becomes a barrier m the 
ldividuit) search for trut h. and creates dis- 
tinctions which lead to spiritual domina- 
tion and cm hisiveness. As a result, of 
this x tew . hi dissolved in 1929 his own 
order oi the htar, which in the course of 
years had grown into an International 
movement. K. does not claim to be tin* 
world-teacher in the .sense in which this 
term is ust d by the Theosophiste, nor has 
he any wish to found a religion, lie has 
repeatedly declared that he had no 
disciples, nml desired none. In particular 
he repudiated all authority in spiritual 
matters and the division of spiritual 
teaching into esoteric grades reserved for 
the few. See L. IJebcr, Krishnamurti, 
the Man and his Message , 1931, and 
Krishnavnnti and the World Crisis , 1935. 
Kristiania, nee Oslo. 

KrUtiansand, seaport on the S. coast 
of Norway. Situated on a Hard of tho 
Skagerrack, 175 m. S.W. of Oslo by sea, 
its scenery is still very picturesque, 
although the wooden houses have, since 
the fire of 1892, been replaced by brick. 
It is connected by the Scptersdal Rail- 
way with Byglanusflord (48 m. away). 
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and is served by all the steamers which 
run between Oslo and II am burg, lluli, 
Grangemouth, and London. Its indus- 
trial importance rests on the salmon and 
mackerel fisheries rather than on the 
wood-pulp lactorics and saw mills. Pop. 
21 , 000 . 

Kristianstad, the fortified rap. of the S. 
prov. of K.. Sweden. It Is situated near 
the Baltic (14 m. aw’uy), on the R. Hclgc, 
20.) m. S.W. of Stockholm. It is noted 
for Its line church, and maiiufH. linen and 
w oollen goods besides gloves. Pop. 2:1,000 ; 
prov. 254,900. 

Kristiansund, seaport tn. of Norway, 
ho m. W.S.W. of Trondhjein, on four is. 
in the Atlantic, which enclose its flue 
Tiutural harbom*, wdiieh lias in recent years 
been extended. It was founded in 1734 
bv (‘liristian VI. of Denmark. It exports 
large quantities of dried cod and salt llsh, 
also timber, tar, and wood pulp. Pop. 
13 . 000 . 

Kristinehamm, see (’musTlXKllAMM. 

Krithia, Battles for, fought on April 28, 
May 0 h, June 4, 1915. See (JM.Lirou 
V VMPAKiN. 

Krivoi Rog, tn. in the Dnepropetrovsk 
Region of the Ukrainian K.H.Jl.,niuL 1 00 in. 
Irom Kherson, on th"' R. L.gulotz. It is 
the chief iron-mining settlement of the 
Volliynia -- Podolsk Upland across the 
Dnieper. The K. It. deposits contain 
about 1 ,000,(100.1100 tons of ore (said lo be 
out (>0 per cent metallic content ). There 
arc smelting and metallurgical works at 
K. It. The tiers, made K. it. one ot a 
series of ‘bolt positions* at, key points 
in the great battles of the ‘Dnieper Bend* 
(Oct. I'd 13 -Feb. 1914) and clung tena- 
ciously to their positions round K. It. 
and Nikopol, even when the Russians had 
advanced far westward of Kiev ami there* 
h> great 1> lengthened the tier, right flank. 
When the forces of Konev and Malin- 
ovsky joined hands It, seemed that the] 
i cut res of K. it. and Nikolpo must fall, 
for the Russians were within 0 in. of 
K. R, (Oct. 2d); but the strength of the 
tier, defence around Melitopol prevented , 
Tolbukliin from closing the left wing of] 
tin* Russian pincers, and, bv the time 
the Russians ha 1 pierced the Melitopol 
defences, a ninth reinforced barrier con- 
1 rooted them before Nikopol, while the 
tiers, bad stabilised their position at lv. It. 
Hut this stiilened (ier. resistance at K. it. 
and Nikopol only brought the Russian 
advance wltlilu the Dnieper Rend to a 
temporary halt, and cm Nov, 4 the 
Russians launched a now offensive against 
Kiev, and, having taken this city, tlicj 
delivered a new' major thrust above K. R. 
Hut though they made deep armoured 
penetrations their progress towards lv. K. 
'itself was blow and K. R. hold out- for 
some time. On Feb. 8 (1911) Nikopol 
was captured by the Russians and a deep 
salient driven beyond Apostolova to out- 
flank K. K. Slowly but surely the 
Russian ‘pincers’ now closed on the 
important base: by Feb. 21 they had 
broken Into the suburbs and after a day’s 
desperate street fighting the Ger. troops 
were driven out of the tn. (Feb. 22). (See 
further under Eastern Front, or Rrsso- 


Gkrmax (‘ami* a ions, in Second World 
War). Pop. 197,600. 

Krk, see Veolia. 

Krnov (Gcr. J&gerndorf), tn. of Austrian 
Silesia, near the frontier, 14 m. N.W. of 
Troppau, on the It. Oppa. It has u 
Minorite monastery, a church (Burgberg), 
and a castle of the Liechtenstein princes. 
It Is noted for woollen Industries, and also 
manufs. cloth, organs, and maehinerv. 
Pop. 21,129. 

Krolevets, tn. in the Ukrainian S.H.R., 
87 m. K. of Chernigov. It has a noted 
cuttle fair. Pop. 12,000. 

Kr61ewska Huta (Ger. Kttnigshiitte). tn. 
in Polish Silesia, 6 m. S.K. of Bouthen. 
it has large iron, steel, and zinc works; 
glass and bricks are also produced. In 
the Second World War K. was captured 
by the Russians early in 1945. Ceded to 
Poland after the war. Pop. 115,000. 

Krone, unit, of the monetary systems of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden (in the 
last, Krona). At parity 18’159 Kroner 
equal tho pound sterling, and 1 K. is 
equivalent to 20-80 cents. 

Kronenberg, manufacturing tn. in the 
Rhineland of Germaiiv. 0 in. from Elber- 
feld. Pop. 16,000. 

Kronos, ste Chonts. 

Kronstadt, Father John of (1829-1908;, 
Russian priest, whose real name was 
Joann Serge iev. He became priest of the 
Kng. cathedral church of K., after having 
studied at the theological academy of St. 
Petersburg, where he took his divinitj 
degree in 1855. He soon obtained an 
extraordinary influence over people, and 
the enthusiasm aroused by his sermons 
led to miracles of healing being attributed 
to him. People of every class flocked 
to him vvitli their bodily and spiritual 
troubles, ami with tilt* money thus 
acquired lie founded numerous charitable 
institutions, lie won violently opposed to 
the tcAching of Tolstoy, llis pubs, in- 
clude Ma vie darts la Christ; Sermons sur 
la J)ieu Crtatcur; Sermons ct instructions; 
Quelques nods de report sc aux fausses 
doctrines du comte Tolstoi, etc. 

Kronstadt, or Cronstadt, tn. and naval 
fortress in tho Leningrad Region of the 
R.S.F.S.R. on the is. Kotliu. near the 
head of the gulf of Finland, and 18 ni. W. 
of Leningrad. Since tho maritime canal 
was constructed which mutes K. and that 
city, the quays of the latter can be 
reached by large vessels. The harbour is 
ice-bound during t he winter. The public 
buildings of K. include a cathedral, a 
marine hospital, schools, etc*., In addition 
to the naval works, arsenals, cannon 
foundries, etc., which carry on the chief 
industry of the place. Founded by Peter 
I. in 1710, K. has always been the chief 
Russian naval arseuui in tho Baltic. 
The tn. and fortress sustained damage 
during the Ger. siege of Leningrad In the 
Second World War; but the Russians 
clung tenaciously; to an isolated strip of 
coast around Oranhmbaum which covered 
the naval base of K., where the Russian 
Baltic fleet had, before the raising of the 
siege of Leningrad, been immobiusod for 
raoro than two years. Pop. 70,000. 

Kronstadt, Hungary, see Brassb. 
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Kroonstad, dist and tn of Orange 
free State S. Africa, 110 m to S \V of 
Johanncbbuig The dist is separated 
from the Tiansvaal bv the Vaal R It is 
a mahre growing and dain farming area, 
and diamonds are mined The tn is a 
railway junction and from March to May 
1900, was the cap of Oiange Free State 
It is the second largest tn in the bt ite 
With the discoveiy of the high values in 
the Free State goldfields m 104b K bung 
only 30 m from Odendaalbi ust at onto 
attracted national interest Proliabh no 
tn In S Africa to day is more assured of 
a promising future than is K Pop 
16,000 (Jhuroptans 10001 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter Alexeivioh 
(IS 42 1021) Kuswan geograplic r nihilist 
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and author; b Dec 0 at Moscow of a 
noble family In 1 So 7 he entered the 
ooipfc of pages at St Pctustmig and in 
1862 went with a tolberian ( osmuL i«g i 
ment to Siberia where he canic d out two 
geographic al surv evs He u tm ned to St 

Pete i ^ burg m 1867, and studied at the 
um\ for four years whilst sec ic 1 ai y to t he 
Geographical society In 1871 he tx 
plored the glacial system of 1 inland and 
Sweden, and in 187 1, by a map and paper 
which he pub , proved that the mam 
structural line of Asia ran from s W to 
N K , and not N to S. or L. to VV as had 
been suppose d In 1879 be joined the In 
ternatkmal W orklng Men's Association at 
Geneva, he definitely adopted anait tdsm 
a little later He was arrested in J 87 4 foi 
spreading nihilistic doctrines on his return 
home; but escaped In 1876 and came to 
England. Later bo went to 8wit/c rland. 
but was expelled therefrom in 1881 and 
came to England for a year In 1883 he 
was arrested at Lyons by the Fr Gov , and 
sentenced to five years' Imprisonment, 
but, as a result of repeated agitation in the 
Fr. Chamber, be was reloased In 1886-— 


when ho returned to England and settled 
down in Juno 1917 lie returned to 
Russia and little was heard fiom him 
afterwards, but ho 1< t it he known that he 
condemned the dictatorship Among his 
numerous woiks may be mentioned 
Parnlt s d*un rdioltt (1884) 1 Inarehie 

sa philosophic, inn idtal (1890) Minions 
of a Peiouttionist (1900) M dn it Neither 
and Aiia» chum (1901) ir torpaphi/ of tsia 
(1904), and .Russian T ituatuie (190 ») 
See V Lorulot, / cs ihdntie s anarchist* 
19H md U \ Baldwin (editor) Kropft 
kin s ht toltdionary Pamphlets 1927 

Krossen, or Crossen, tu of Bianden 
burg (.ermum at the confluent o of tin 
Oder and Hobei 12 m s ] of 1 lankft it 
on ( hit r Jhtr< m old castli It Ini 
tu in uf- of Ihmuj ini woolhn < 1< t li 
1 op 7 >00 

Kroton, ltnlx see Pent km 

Krug, Wilhelm Traugott (1770 I M2) 
(»<i plnJo'oplu i uul write i b at Radis 

I uisHi i th< oiigfuitor of tho s\stim 

tailed tianstendt lit il svnttuslsm which 
endow ours to combine Idealism md 
Realism lit studied xt W it te nl t ig mid 
was later tp pointed issist mt pi< t ot 
philosoi>hv in cmiKtqm nc4 >f his ftfUis 
on tin Vttftt tibildy of litualfd /tdif/wn 
in 1801 lit was eilrurim m prof 
of philosopliv at Pixnkf at on the Odci 
oi dinar i prof of logit mil n 1 1 iplwhit s it 
Komgsberg (1804) and ot hnu\ piof cf 
plnlnsr phx it 1 1 lpzig (Iso)) His pim 
wilting s ait System dn 11a net is hni 
Philosophic ilNOh 10 1 ng trms f 

System of Hi r tuaf Phil s phy) (ft 
schichtc dn Itil isoph u atti ; 'nt ( I h 1 5 
Eng U ins It s t ty of the t W# s oj hy of 

I n( u nt l u us) Systit i dt r prul tisehen 
Philosn] hu M8J7 19 l«lig It ms huftm 
of Irmtual Phil/siphu) in d Ins mto 
hiogrifhj Verne hbumnif (2nd cd , 
1810) 

Kruger Stephanus Johannes Paulus 
(182 1 10 4) loin times pit suit nt of tho 

I I ms\ ml if public was b it C ole shun, ill 

( ape nt (io > 1 1 1 opt Hit fmindi r of the 
famil\ w is Iwob K, who li 1714 was 
bent to ( ipt Colouj b> tin Dutch I 
India ( >ii parn in tho fnnilj on both 
tildes I lu,. ue not nanus ue found K 
accornpimei his parent sin tho git at trek 
fioin C ipt i olom to the counti* N of the 
Oi him 1 between 1° !> and 1840 His 
educ it ion was prunitwi end almost his 
only bo k was tho Dibit The Duteh 
Ktfoimrd ( buitb of the Txartsiaal was 
diMtle l into Unit sects mid to tho 
narrow e anti most bigote l of these the 

Doppcr but tho Kruger family belonged 
All thr< ugh his life ho conrideird himself 
to be tmdtr special diMno guidance and 
profcectit>n anti to this ho owed much of his 
Influent t ovei his followcis At the age 
of ecxuition he wan an assistant field 
cornet, at twenty a field cormt. and at 
twenty so\ en took command erf an expe- 
dition against Sechdo the Her huana chief 
Tn 1852 the Transvaal was deeilaied inde- 
pendent by the Sand River Convention, 
and from that time was in a very unsettled 
condition; K entered freely Into all the 
disputes of the factions lu 1856- ~>7 he 
joined Rretoiius in an abortive attempt 
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to compel a federation between the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. In 1864 
PretoriUH was made president of the 
Transvaal, and lv. 001 maunder -general of 
the forces. In 1870 the puhlle dissatis- 
faction over the Keate award in a boun- 
dary disputo caused the downfall of 
PretoriiiH’s gov, K. acted with such 
bitterness and hostility to the new admin- 
istration, under T. F. Burgers, that in 
1877 the Transvaal w*as annexed by Great 
Britain. K. arcepUd office under the 
Brit. Gov., but wns dhmissed in 1878. 
In 1880 the Boer rebellion occuircd, and 
K. with Gen. Jouheit and H reforms, 
negotiated the terms of peace. In 1883 
he was elected president, and in the 
following year obtained the London Con- 
vention. In 1S8G lie se< urod re-election 
as president, During all his terms of 

E owor be was Utterly hostile to (Bl- 
inders, and bv Ids ‘djort -sighted policy 
undoubt edlv brought about the Boer 
war. In 1 803 he was very unpopular, 
aud there is no reasonable doubt that lie 
falsified the election figures which caused 
him to he re-elected h> a mayoritv oi 700 
over Gen. JouberL. In 1800 after a 
fruitless convention with Sir A. Milner, 
war was declared. K. *t>r attempting 
in v.un to mfhicnco the European powers 
on his hehalf. tied to Europe and lesided 
at I Lrccht . lie d. at ( Marcus, cm the* shore 
of Lake Geneva, whither lie* had gone for 
his health, and was buried ut Pretoria. 
See J. F. van Oordt. V. Krwnr en de 
ojikomst dt r Zu id- Afrikaans he Jit publ'u h. 
1808; F. H. htatham, Paul Krugir and hi* 
Tim * , 1808; Tin Memon s of l’aul Kruger , 
bv himself, 100*2; and M. Juta, The lUire 
ofthi ()t, 1030. 

Krugersdorp, tn. of the Transvaal prnv., 
S. Africa, 22 m. W.N.W. of Johannesburg, 
between the latter tn. and the Hleuuw- 
bank goldfields. Founded in 18X7. ami 
named utter President Kruger, K. is the 
chief tn. of the W. Hand, owing its pros- 
perity largely to the goldfields. Man- 
ganese deposits arc found, in addition to 
the gold-mines in the municipal area, and 
there are tanning, engineering, and paint 
industries. There is an ami. national 
pilgrimage to the Pardekrnol monument, 
dedicated to the victory of the Boers met 
Dingoan in 183G. At Dooinkop, 12 in. 
away, Dr. Ju meson surrendered to Gronje 
in 189G, and in 1000 there was lighting 
there during Lord Hubert s\s advance to 
Johannesburg. At Bterkfontoin, 8 in. 
away, aro limestone caves. Then* is a 

f i ub lie pleasure-ground at Coronation 
‘ark. 

Kruishoutem, com. and vil. of Belgium, 
E. Flanders prov ., arron. of Audenardc, 11 
m. from Ghent. Pop. 4700. 

Kruman, t>er Cis.sk v Kncwi.ov. 
Krummacher, Friedrich Wilhelm (1 796— 
18(18), Ger. preacher and writer cm religi- 
ous subjects, b. at >I6rs on tho Hliino. wxw 
tlie son of Friedrich Adolf K., the author 
of Die Parabeln. ITo was preacher in the 
Koforinod Church at Frankfort, Huhrort , 
Barmen, Elberfeld, aud Berlin, and in 
1853 was made court chaplain at Potsdam. 
Among his works are Salomo und St da- 
mith (traua. 1838); KUwt der Tishbiter 


(Iran*. 1838); Eli ah a (1335); Daft Passions' 
buck (1870); David (18G7). lie also wrote 
an autobiography (1869, trails. 1871). 

Krung Krao, sec Avi'tiha. 

Krupp, Alfred (1812-87), founder of the 
celebrated iron and steel works at Essen in 
Germany, b. at that tn., and succeeded bis 
father in possession of a small iron forgo in 
1848. Ills first efforts were in the direc- 
tion of producing axles and tyros for rail- 
ways. K. adopted the steam-hammer and 
the Bessemer process of manufacturing 
steel in 1857. and turned his attention 
to the production of large armaments. 
Jle had already in 1817 produced his first 
cannon, a three- pounder east -steel muzzle 
loader. Studying especially tho produc- 
tion of cast-steel blocks oi great weight, 
he at length (1880) succeeded in forging 
a brooch -loading gun of 100 tons, the 
largest of its kind at that dote. He* 
was also a pioneer in producing specially 
hardened armour for warships. Though 
at first ignoicd by the Ger. Gov., he at 
last received due appreciation, and was 
imiuontlv vMhd by the brat Emperor 
William. With the giowth of ids busi- 
ness he wa«* anh to inquire large mines 
ami coll idles, ami the K. works at Essen, 
Kiel, Annen and Gnisnn were employing 
some 70,000 persons in 1913. He was 
Mie< ceded b\ his only son. Friedrich 
Alfrtrt K. (1351 loot*), by whom was 
constructed an immense 13 r »-t«n gun foi 
the defence of Kronstadt, ami who was 
in tin n succeeded by his daughter. Frau 
J/citha , married to Baron k. vim Bolden 
uml Hal booh. iSu W. Berdiow, Fried- 
ruh Krupp, ] 9] 5, and Alfrtd Krupp, 1 926 

At the outbreak of the Frunco-Gor 
war in 187U the K. armament works at 
INsen covered 450 ac. of ground, and em- 
ployed more Ilian 8000 men. Around the 
ftii tones vieie grouped *K. colonies’ of 
model vils. housing the workers, and 
complete with liour mills ami bakeries, 
prov isfon stores, and schools. The works 
weie then producing 9-in. guns at the rate 
of ono a day. K. Armaments were then 
establishing the new Germain as the fore- 
most military power in the world. By 
1914 the K . w orks covered more than 2000 
ac., nnd gave employment to 80,000 
workers, while exporting mlillery of all 
sizes to almost every gov. in Europe. 
Diuing the First Worla War Ks. had 
pructh ally the monopoly of armament 
manuf. in Germany, and so acquired con- 
siderable idal from the making of long- 
range guns for the artillery {sec also 
Bi;htii\, Bio). \l the close of the war 
the firm was employing well over 150,000 
persons. Between tho wars they turned 
their attention to tho manuf. of agrie. 
machinery , steam engines, etc., and ex- 
tended their imi uenee by acquiring tho 
control of many Ger. iron and steel com- 
panies After the advent of the Nazi 
regime and the rearmament of Germany 
Kh. reverted to m inameut. production, and 
did so on a scale <msurpassed elsewhere in 
the world. Their employees in 1938 
numbered 123,000. Tho K. works at 
Essen were subjected on March 13, 1945, 
to tho heaviest air attack ever delivered 
up to that date, by the B.A.F, bomber 
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command. There had, however, been a 
very heavy raid on March 5, when nearly 
1000 tons were dropped. See further 
under Aik Hvids; Essen; Kithr, Battle 
of the; Western Front in Second 
World \A vk. See B. Menu. Krupp, 
Deutschlands Kanonenkonige , 1937. 

Krusevao, or Krushevatz, prov. and tn. 
of Serbia. Yugoslavia. 37 in. from Kragu- 
icvac. The cap. of the Serbian tsars till 
1389, it was held by the Turks from 1 128 
to 1833. It suffered sevoreh in the First 
World War. Pop. (prov.) 1,73,000; (tn.) 
7000. 

Krylov, see Xovo-(iroR«invsK. 

Krypton, symbol Kr; atomic number 
30 ; atomic weight 83*7. \ gaseous chemi- 

cal element found in the atmosphere. 
Isolated in 1898 by 11 am say and Trav ers 
from the residues left after distilling olY 
the higher boiling-point constituents of 
liquid air. Together with xenon, neon, 
helium, and argon, it constitutes the rare 
gases. l\. is present in air to the extent 
of about one part in 20,000,000. ft** mole- 
cule consists of one atom onl> . K. can be 
detected spectroscopically. It can also be 
converted into a liquid and then Into a 
nolid. by cooling in liquid air. K. has a 
density of 3-71 gin. per litre, a boiling- 
point of - lol*7° and a melting-point 
of - 109 <\ 

Kuala Lumpur, cap. of the Brit, un- 
fcdeiated Malay state of Selangor, nearly 
opposite Port Swcttenhum on the W. coast 
of the Malay Peninsula and the heart of 
the Malayan rubber and tin -mining in- 
dustries. With a good water supply and 
lit by electricity, it was remarkable before 
the Second World War for its easy, opu- 
lent way of life, due to the prosperity of 
the rubber and tin companies. The 
native quarters an* within the city: the 
residential areas, where Brit, ofllcials and 
busiuc.SK men live, in the outskirts. Jn 
these areas are spacious houses, with mar- 
vellous gardens, where ran nos and hibis- 
cus shrubs bloom in profusion. When 
K. L. fell to the Jap. Invaders in Jan. 
1942, the city presented a tragic spec- 
tacle. Columns of black smoke rolled 
upward* as the stocks of rubber u'cro 
destroyed by the Brit, authorities, and 
estates, which had involved years of labour 
and expenditure, were ruined. Occa- 
sional detonations marked the destruction 
of the mar hinery in the tin mines and the 
blowing up of numerous bridges round the 
< ity. Little, however, had been destroyed 
In the residency and administration build- 
ings when the Brit, evacuated the city. 
Pop. 128,000 (mostly Chinese and Malays). 

Kuala Selangor, seaport tn. at the 
mouth of the Selangor (strait of Malacca), 
on W. coast of the Malay Peninsula. Jt 
was once an important Dutch stronghold. 
Exports include timber, rubber, ivory, tin, 
rattans, and hides, and It has good 
fisheries. During the Hecond World War 
it was occupied by the Jap. from Jan. 1942 
until their surrender In Sept. 1943. Pop. 
40,000. 

Kuango, see Congo. 

Kuanza, see Coavza. 

Kuba, tn. of Transcaucasia, in the 
Azerbaijan S.S.it. It is noted for the 


culture of silkworms, and the manuf. of 
silk goods and carpets. Pop. 20,000. 

Kuban, name of both a dist. and a rlv. 
of Russia in the Krasnodar Region of the 
R.N.F.S.R. The area includes the riv. 
basin, the X. slope of the Caucasus range 
as far to the E. as Elbruz, and the coast of 
the sea of Azov. The crops grown include 
wheat, tobacco, apples, pears, vines, and 
kondir ( 1 pocynum renet um ), a fibre-pro- 
ducing plant. Horses are reared by the 
inhab. of the plains. The miucrals Include 
coal, iron ore, salt, soda, and petroleum. 
The 11. Kuban, tho anet. If y pants, or 
Vardan, rises at a height of 14,000 It. in 
Mt. Elbruz in the Caucasus. Its main 
stream enters the Black Sea In K. Bav 
after a course of almost 500 in., wdiilst. an 
arm enters the sea of Azov. Sandbanks 
encumber navigation, which is tarried on 
in Hat-bottomed boats. 

Her. troops early in Aug. 1942 reached 
the K. R. on a 02-m. front, and sw-ept 
across the riv. to cut the main Rostov - 
Baku railway farther S. A few weeks 
later the Maikop oil area was reached h\ 
swift t liriLsts from tho K. bend and X. of 
the riv. a considerable advance was made 
in spite ot protracted Russian resistance 
in the lviopotkin area. But this was the 
limit of tho (ter. advance in the Oimnsus, 
By Jan. 19. 1913, the Russians hud turned 
and recrosscd the K. R. while the (Sei*. 
were hastening to escape bv the Rostov 
galewav on which scv. Russian column^ 
were < on verging. On Jan. 22, 1913, 

the Russians took Salsk, and advaming 
(hnvn the K. v allev captured Armavii. In 
Feb., despite a Hooded countryside and 
mud-c logged roads, the Russians delivered 
determined attacks X. and S. of the K.. 
and took the tns. of ^lavyansk and An«s- 
tasevsk. In mid April they resumed their 
attacks, after the roads had dried, es- 
pecially on t he route between Novorossisk 
and Krymskava. and along tho X\ bank of 
the K., meeting with lieree resistance. 
Fighting in the K. area ended in Oct 1943, 
when the remnants of the Her. forces left 
or were mopped up. 

See also (Vksukh; Eastern Front or 
RUSSO-tirHMW' CAMPAIGNS IV Sli( OM> 
Would War 

Kubango, or Okavango, see (Vbanoo. 

Kubelik, Jan <1880 1940), Czech vio- 
linist , b. at Michle, near Prague, the son of 
a Bohemian gardener, who was an en- 
thusiastic musician. He changed his 
name to Rolgar in 1912. He was sent to 
study undci Prof. £ev£ik in Prague in 
1888, and in the ensuing fifteen years 
played all over the world, meeting everj - 
whero with phenomenal success* Made 
his first appearance in England in 1900 at 
a Richter concert in St. James’s Hall. 
Technically perfect, his playing, hpwever, 
was not always above criticism as regards 
Interpretation; he was particularly re- 
nowned for his performauco of Bach’s 
Chaconne, and of Paganini. ITe made a 
world's tour in 1914. Ilia compositions 
included six violin concertos. 

Kublai Khan, or Kubla Khan (1210- 
1294), grandson of Jeughlz Khan, was the 
founder of tho Mongol dynasty of China. 
Whilst his brother Mangu was on the 
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throne, K. K. began the conquest of N. 
China. On tho death of Mangii in 1269 
ho became the ‘Omit Khan,’ and in tho 
course of time added S. China to his 
empire, also Tarturv. Tibet, Burma, and 
other count ric»>. His empire was thus of 
great extent, but muirv of his lorcign ex- 
peditions, particularly thoip against 
Japan, coded in fuiluro. K. K. was a 
wise and just ruler; he encouraged trade 
and agriculture, and estab. Buddhism on 
the state religion, lie delighted in pninp 
and displav, as we see iu Marco Polo’s 
Trawls, Chiugkim, the soti whom he had 
« hobcn to succeed him. predeceased him, 
<1\ mg in 1284, and (Jhingkim's ‘-on Tt imur 
was his successor. 



Kuchaman, tn. and iailwu> jumtion of 
ltajputana. India, 06 m. W.N.W. of 
Jaipur. Pop. 18,000. 

Kuchan, or Kabushan, tn. of Ivliorasan, 
Persia, connected by road with Meshed. 
It was destroyed by earthquakes m 1893 
and 1 80.1. Pop. 12,000. 

Kuch Behar, see Coocil Hi. nut. 
Kuchean Language, s <t under (M)o- 
KrilOlMlAN LANOUUilis. 

Kuohing, see St haw \k 
Kudalur, see ( Tj)i> \ loui*. 

Kudrun, su (Hujkiw. i 

Kudu, or Koodoo, StretMictro s kudu \ 
one of the largest African antelopes: a j 
handsome beast with reddish-brown coat | 
marked with white stripe-.. The male h.is 
long spiral horns. i 

Kudur-Lagamar, see (’nrnoni . vomi n. ' 
Kueihuach&ng (Kwoihwa), or Kukuk- 
hoto, tn. lu Shansi, China, 260 in. N.E. 
of Peking. It consists of two parts, an 
Important trading and commercial centre, 
and tho military portion. Formerly the 
residence of tho Living Buddha of Mon- 
golia, It is still a centre of Lamaitim. 
There are Protestant and ( 'at I k die missions. 
•Kuen-lun, see Kun Lun. 

Kufa, Iraqi vil., 00 m. S. of Bagdad, and 
tho place of residence of tho caliphs before 
they settled in Bagdad. Also a script 
used In tho earlier copies of the Koran. 

Kufferath, Maurioe (1862-1919), Belgian 
musicologist, b. at Brussels. Son of 
Hubert Ferdinand K. ( composer. Studied 
law after taking instruction In tho 'collo 


under Francois. Then became a journa- 
list, and also wrote for tho Guide Musical, 
and later managed It. After fhe First 
World War ho resumed the management 
of the Th6ktre do la Monnnie, which, under 
his direction, attained its zenith. Learned 
to a degree and a stvlist par excellence, he 
made trans. of Fidelio, The Magic Flute, 
and other operas. He successfully in- 
augurated Wagnerian ejeles. TIis name 
will alwavs lie associated with the Wag- 
nerian nwnement, his exegetic works pub. 
under the general title. Le TheMre de 
It. I!’., d( Tnnnh'tuser a Parsifall (6 i ols., 
1891-98), ha\ing considerable influence. 

Kufra, or Kufara, oasis in the centre of 
the Libyan Desert , N. Africa, the centre of 
ttie Scnussi, a strong Muslim sect. It is 
connected by desert tracks with Jarabub, 
IChargeh, and Siwa, and can lie reached 
from SIdi Barrani. In tho Second World 
War K. was raptured from the Its. by 
Gen. Leolcre’s Free Fr. motorised forces 
irom ('had ter., on March 1. 1911. See 
Posit a Forbes, The Set ret o) the Sahara; 
Kufa/ a, 1921. 

Kuhl, *te Kohl. 

Kuhn, Franz Felix Adalbert (1812-81), 
Her. iii>thoh»gi-t. b. at Konig&berg. 
Brandenburg; iioin 1841 teacher, and 
from 1870 piim ipal. of the gymnasium of 
| Cologne, lb* pub. many books on com- 
| parntive m>tholog>. and ranks as one of 
I the founders ot thut branch of knowledge. 
His prln. works are Markisehe Sageti und 
Va rehen (134 2); Zur tiltcsUn (Jesthichfe 
dtr i ndagenntw isrht u Volker (2nd ed. 
is ",()); Sageti, Debra urhc, und Marehcn 
an s \\ estfalen (1869): Cber huhcickilimn- 
stuftn der Mgthenbildunn (1S74); and Die 
Herahkunft dis Ftutrs und des Hotter- 
tranks (2nd ed. 1880). 

Kuibishev, formerly Samara: 1. Begion 
of the K.S.F.S.IL. bounded on the W. by 
the Voronezh Region, E. bj Chkalov 
Region, and S. b> Saratov Region and the 
Kazakh S.S.R. It is bisected by the K. 
R., while the Volga flows along its W. 
frontier. Mountainous in the N.W., there 
arc* fertile \a11e> s in the S.. agriculture 
being tin* c*hief industry- Area 68,320 
sq. m. Pop. 2.644,600. *2. Gap. of the 

K. Region, on the It. Volga, 96 m. S.S.E. 
of Simbirsk. It was a bishop’s (Orthodox) 
hoc, with three cathedrals, until the ehurch 
was disestablished in 1918 by tho Soviet 
Gov. A uuh. was cstab. in 1919. and u 
new comnmnkslie univ. in 1929. Lying, 
as it does, on flu* great bond of the Volga, 
at the junction with the K. R. t It is an 
important point for tho transhipment of 
grain from riv. to railway, and contains 
large grain elevators and flour mills. Food 
products, transport machinery, and build- 
ing materials, especially cement — the pro- 
duction of which at K. is of national Im- 
portance and asphalt are among its chief 
industries. Others include iron-founding, 
tanning, brewing bricks, etc. The new 
hydro-electric stations with a capacity of 
3,400,000 kilowatts will add to the im- 
portance of K. when they are completed. 
In the First World War Gen. Maude, ad- 
vancing up the Tigris, took Samara on 
April 23, 1917, and thus gained control 
of the Bagdad - Samara railw ay. The 
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Russian Qov. took lip its quarters here Kukri, knife used in Nepal, particularly 
late in 1941, when the (lor. armies were as a weapon by Gurkha troops, The blade 
threatening Moscow. Pop. (1930)175,700; is curv'd!, bioping from the outer to the 
<1939) 390,000. inner edge; it weighs about 4 lb. and is 

Kuijper, Abraham, see Kuyper. about 2 ft. in length. 

Kuilenborg, or Culenborg, tn. of Holland Kukukhoto, see Kukihuaciievo. 
in Gelderland, on the R. Lek. Its chief in- Kula, com. of Hungary in the eo. of 
dustry is the manuf. of ribbon. Pop. 9200. Baos-Bodrog, 34 m. from tizudbadka or 
Kultahia, see Kutyiah. Subntlca (Maria Thercsiopel). Hop. 9000. 

Kuka, Kouka, or Kukawa, tn. of Bornu. Kulak, Russian word meaning a list, 
incorporated in the Brit, protectorate of Before the Russian revolution it was used 
Nigeria, probably so called from the for stingy merchants or for peasants who 
monkey -bi*cad tree or kuka . which is gained a hold over their fellows ami were, 
plentiful in its vicinity. It is now the probably, vil. usurers. Thcv also ac- 
headquarters of the lirlt. administration quired power over others by hiring labour, 
in Bornu, but was formerly the residence or leasing out machinery or land. In the 
of the native sovereign (shehu), who now revolutionary period the* word was widely 
holds his court at Mardugari (since 1908). used as a word ot abuse for unv one who 
The modern tn. was louuded about 1805 used machinery or employed hired labour, 
and rebuilt in 1903. Pop. (csl.) 60.000. or, in other words, for the thiifty, who 


Ku-Klux-Klan. There were really two 
Amer. organisations of this name, one 
originating in the terrible reconstruction 
days in the S. after the Civil war. the id her 
being started after the First World War 
and reaching the height of its power about 
1928. The original K.-K.-K. was started in 
Tennessee in 1805 by a number of young 
men, who did it as much for amusement as 
anything else. They held secret meetings, 
had elaborate ceremonials, anil wore 
white cloaks with hooded caps which 
hdd all but their eves. It was found that 
this uniform frightened the superstitious 
negroes, and the Southerners at once 
recognised that they had a weapon in 
their hands. The lv.-Iv.-K. was organised 
all over the S. under the leadership of 
the Tennessee cavalryman, Gen. N. B. 
Forrest. The K.-K.-K. rode bv night, 
striking terror into the ex-slaves and into 
the carpet-bagger politicians from the N. 
But the Federal Congress enacted laws 
against it and by 1871 it was practieallv 
non-existent. Tho .second -K.-K.-K. was 
founded by W. J. Hiininons in 1915 at a 
meeting near Atlanta, < Georgia. Simmons, 
who had been a preacher and also an 
organiser for fraternal orders, knew how to 
organise an extensive 'Belling' campaign. 
Hia order was chartered in Georgia, and 
thence began to spread rapidly, first all 
over the sj. and then in the N. states, 
particularly in Indiana. Like the old 
K.-K.-K, it opposed Negroes. Also like 
the old Know-nothings and A.P.A.s 
(Amer. Protective Association) it opposed 
naturalised citizens and Horn. Catholics, 
adding to this a bias against the Jews. 
It stood for white native Protestant 
domination in politics and business. It 
became a power in politics, particularly 
influencing the elections of 1922, 1924, 
and 1926. But somo of its members 
soon began to commit lawless acts. The 
braver part of the Amer. press began a 
vigorous onslaught on the organisation. 
Internecine quarrels added to the troubles 
of the K.-K.-K. and in 1923-24 these led 
to the deposition of Simmons from the 
leadership, with a solatium of £20.000, 
after which the K.-K.-K. soon became 
quiescent. Owing to a resurgence of 
terrorism against Negroes in 1949 the 
Alabama House of Representatives banned 
the wearing of masks. 


were the natural leaders of the \ 11. ‘Ac- 
tually, 'says Maurice Hind us (g.t>.),‘akul«ik 
was a tuici-cssful farmer us success is 
measured in Russia. Lie was one of the 
Ko-eallcd well-to-do though by no stretch 
of the imagination would he have been 
called that in America. Germany, or 
KngUnd, or anv other western land.’ 
He became tho enemj and victim of the 
Bolshov Ms in tho process of collectivising 
agriculture, which process he did not 
survive. State farms had been tried in 
the period of militant ( omniiiiifsru prior 
to 1928 but t hev bad collapsed or reverted 
to those for whom thcv were not intended, 
namely the moie prosperous peasants, 
and even stale authorities in the v ils. had 
themselves fallen under peasant influence. 
During the five-vear period 1928-33 tho 
gov. tried the i vperimeut again but on a 
larger scale and h> a morvAgradual process. 
The peasantry would have preferred to 
continue with their individual farms, 
while wid( l\ eo-operatlng with each other 
in seeming machinery and In marketing 
their piodme. But the gov. preferred 
to drive them l»y force into collective 
farms through the agency of tho fanatic 
konisomols. Ily the spring of 1930 these 
young i evolutionary authorities reported 
that two- thirds of all the farms in the 
country vveie already collectivised. But 
though the peasants might havo been 
driven into collectivism, the farm work 
was ruined and when tho pressure was 
withdrawn, the new collective farms 
collapsed of themselves. Stalin then 
sumed the process in a different way. 
Ho began by taxing Individual farms 
almost out of existence or hedging 
them rouud with restrictions of sales to 
gov. monopolies. This was folk) wed by 
an Individual attack on all who were 
labelled Ks. by local rivals or .enemies. 
The condemned man and his vffle were 
robbed of house, implements, add every- 
thing else and cartod away to concen- 
tration cam i is to work as slave# for the 
gov. In many places there was the most 
stubborn joint resistance, ending in 
pitched battles and Interspersed with 
isolated assassinations. The gov. reck- 
oned that there were as many as 1,000,000 
families on tho lists of tho condemned, 
which in effect meant 6,000,000 persons. 
Not all of these were killed, sometimes 
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they were merely roraovcd to other and pilgrimage, containing os It does the shrine 
inferior land, perhaps outside the neigh* of Fatima (d. 816), the sister of Riza, the 
bourhood, and later moved on further, eighth Imam. There is a mannf. of porous 
as new collectivisation spread over the vases. Fop. 30,000. 
country ; but as Kr. they were liquidated Kumamoto, garrison city of Kyushu, 
or, in other words, ceased to exist us Japan, about 50 in. E. of Nagasaki. It 
such. Tho result was that the 4 middle is the centre of the liigo rice trade, 

{ peasant, ’ who wished, if possible, to and is at the S. end of the Kyushu coal- 
jecomo well-to-do In his turn, had a held. Pop. 100,000. 

mortal fear of incurring tho fate of the Rumania, or Cumania, dlst. of Europe 
labelled ICs. and had no alternative but at the time of the crusades, extending 
to enter the collective farm. In the first N. of tho Danube and N.W. of the Black 
year of this period, sale confiscations of all Sea, comprising the present Moldavia, 
that had belonged to the Ks. amounted Wallaehla, and part of S. Russia, W. of the 
to about 400,000,000 roubles. Sec M. Dnieper It. 

Hindus, Broken Earth , 1026, and Red Kumarila Bhatta, known also as Bhat- 
Bread, 1031; also Sir B. Pares, Russia, tacharya, celebrated Brahmin teacher who- 
1041. lived about a.d. 600. lie was an cx* 

Kulasekharapatnam, tn. of Madras, ponent of tho Mimamsa system of Hindu 
Tudia, on the gulf of Manur in tho (list, of philosophy, and strenuously opposed the 
Tinnevelll. Pop. about 20,000. Buddhists, whom ho Is said to nave extir- 

Kulbarga, or Gulbarga, tn. In llydcra- pated. lie annotated the Sutras, and was 
bad, cap. of the (list, of K. and a trade noted for his interpretation of the Vedic 
centre. It was originally a Hindu city, texts. 

and woh the cup. of the Bahmani kings Kumasi, or Goomassie, cap. of Ashanti 
(1347-1432). and still contains tho ruins in the Hold Coast ter. on the W. coast of 
of tho palaces and tombs of these kings. Africa, and a city of some antiquity. Its 
There Is also the ruin of an old fort, port is Sckondi, on tho gulf of Guinea. It 
containing a line VoHim mosque. Pop. was taken in 1874 by a Brit, expedition 
30,000. under fc=ir Gurnet Wolselcy. It was again 

Kuldiga (tier. Goldingenh dlst. and tn. taken by the Brit. In 1893 96 and 1900. 
of the Lut\ian S.S.lt. in ('oiuiuud. It is It is situated in a clearing of the deiiM 
situated on the Venta R., 1» m. from the Ashanti forest. At one time 1 blood* 
Baltic. Pop. (tn.) about 7600. stained* K., it. is now composed of clean, 

Kulja, Ili, or Ningyuan, walled tn. of straight streets. Manchester cotton goods. 
Central Asia, in S^inklang, on the It. 111. It enamelled basins, brass bowls, masses of 
is one of the ( hief cities of the region, an beads and trinket^ fill the shops. There is 
important trade centre and the seat of the electric light, and a modern water supply. 
Russian consul. The two chief buildings There ure sev. churches, hospitals, schools, 
arc the Taranchl and 1> ungun mosques. uml a motor park. A gov. railway links K. 
Paper end \ermicelli an' manufactured, with Sckondi (168 m.) via Tarawa; and 
and wheat, barley, poppies, and lucerne another line joins K. with Accra (192 m.). 
eulthated. From 1870 to 1881 it was in There is also a telephone exchange. In 
Russian hands. Pop. 10.000. 1900 K. was a mere fortress in the bush. 

Kulm, or Chelmno, tn. on the K. though it was tho most recent of the Gold 
Vistula, Poland. It has anet. wells and Coast castles, having been built in 1897. 
large oil works, saw -mills, and machinery This castle was the stronghold of the 
works. Its trade i* important. Pop. I governor. Sir Frederick Hodgson, and hie 
29,200. | wife when they were besieged by the 

Kulmbaoh, walled tn. of Upper Fran- Kumasis (1900). Hodgson's small gar* 
coiiia, Bavaria, Gormauy. 11 in. from 1 risen had almost reached starvation point, 
Bu\rcutli. It is famous for its breweries, | when they decided to cut their wav out to 
malting, and bottling works, especially J the coast.. Pop. 45,000. For the part 
for its black beer, which is largely e\- played by K. hi the Ashanti wars see 
ported. Pop. 12,000. Gold Coast. — History ; Golden Stool. 

Kulmaee, tn. in the prov. of Pomorze, See \V. W. Ciaridge, History of the Gold 
Poland, 14 m. N. of Torun. It was tho Coast and Ashanti , 1915; and W. M, HaU, 
S(*o of the bishops of Kulm from 1243 to The (Ireai Drama of Kumasi, 1939, 

1824. Pop. J 0.600. Kumaun, or Kumaon, iliv. of the United 

Kulp, tn. in tho Kars vilayet of Asiatic Trove. . India, with headquarters at Natal 
Turkey, situated to the S.W. of Krlvau. Tal, and consisting of the three diets, of 
Armenia B.s.ll. Enormous quantities Nalni Tal, Almora, and Garhwal. It lies 
of rock salt are found here. Pop. about mainly on tho S. slopes of the Himalayas, 
3000. and includes many of the prin. summits. 

Kulu, valley of the Kangra dlst. of K. At the foot of the mts. lies an extensive 
Punjab, India, with rich undeveloped forest, cleared in places for the dwellings 
deposits of silver, copper, and lead. It of tho hill tribes and for tea plantations, 
also produces very flue fruits and vege* There are mines of Iron, lead, and copper, 
tables. but. they are little worked. The country 

Kulun Nor, see Dalai Nor. was seized by the Gurkhas at the end of 

Kulyab. region of the Tajik S.S.ll. the eighteenth century, but was annexed 
Russian Central Asia. to Brit, India after the Gurkha war of 

Kum, Kom,orQura.tn. of Persia, on the 1815, Area 13,722 sq.m. Pop. 1,600,000. 
Anarb&r R., cap. of the prov. of tho some Kumbhakanum, see Combaconvm. 
name It Is connected by road with Kumbum, or Gumbuim important 
Tehofon, and is also noted as a place of lamasery in the prov. of Kansu, Chinu. 
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130 m. W.N.W. of Lanchow. It Is a 
Buddhist pilgrim resort. 

Kumis, see Koumiss. 

KUnimel, liqueur containing 33 per cent 
of alcohol, originally exported chiefly from 
Riga. It is flavoured with cumin and 
bruised carawav seeds. 

Kun, Bela (1886-/1939), revolutionary 
leader in Hungary; son of one Kohn, a 
Jewish notary at bzll&gycseh. K. gradu- 
ated in jurisprudence at KoIozk v&r. 
Captuied by Russians early in the First 
World War. he adhered to Bolshevism, 
and was sent homo as propagandist. 
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Count KArolyi ( q.r .) handed over the gov. 
of Hungary, March 1919, to Alex. GarboJ, 
the mcie tool of K., people’s commissary 
for foreign affairs, who inaugurated whole- 
sale communication of property. The 
country pop. was recalcitrant; and K.’s 
army, successful against the Czechs, was 
defeated bv the Rumanians, upon whose 
advance K. fled to Vienna, lie escaped 
to Russia, but turned up in Vienna again 
in 1928 and was imprisoned. From 1921 
he was a member of tho international Com- 
munist executive and president of the 
Communist International, Moscow, Aug. 
1928 . He was reported shot in Aug. 
1939 on Stalm's orders. See also Hun- 
gary. See L. Bigony, Tnqe ungarischsr 
Bolchewiamua , 1920, and life by C. Hcrczeg, 
1928 . 

Kunar, rlv. of Afghanistan which gives 
its name to a very beautiful valley. It 
rises in the Hindu Kush Mts., and is 
known by the various titles of Yarkhun, 
Chitral, Kashkar, and Kunar; joins the 


Kabul a little below Jalalabad. Tho 
anct. tns. of Kuuar and Poshat ho upon 
its bankb. 

Kunohinjinga, sec KANGClirNJUNGA. 

Kundt, August (1839-94), (ier. physicist, 
6. at Schwerin, Mecklenberg. He is best 
known by his researches in sound, and has 
given liib namo to the method ot deter- 
mining the velocity of sound vibrations 
by diwt figure^. ilo also determined the 
ratio of the two specific heats of a gas 
and did some valuable* work in optic**, 
dealing with the anomalous dispeision ol 
light and the optical characteristics of 
metals. 

Kunduz, state ami In. of Afghan 
Turkcbtau The state is bounded on the 
N. by the Oxus It., and on the S. bv the 
Hindu Kubh Mts. Tho tn. is the trnde 
centre of a largo dibt. Pop. 400,000. 

Kunene, see CVnem\ 

Kunersdorf, vii. of Brandenburg, L.ci- 
inanv, 6 m. fiom Frankfort -on-Oilc r. 
Here* Frederick tho Great at the head of 
the PnibSian Army, was defeated bv the 
combined armies of the Russians under 
Soltj kov and the Austnaus under London 
in 1739. Pop. 1000. 

Kungur, tn. on Svha It. in the S\cnl* 
lovsk Region of the H.b F.b It. on the 
Siberian highway. It has tanneiics, 
leather factories, and iron foundries 
Alabaster is quarned, and there me copper 
and iron mines It has an mipoitant 
fair, and is famous for its alabaster 
caverns. Pop. 4 1 ,000. 

Kunkel, or Kunckel, von Lowenstjern, 
Johann (10JO-1703) tier, chemist lie 
hharcs with Bovlc (q.v.) the credit for 
cbseovering the process by which Itiamlt 
of Hamburg had succeeded m 1669 in pre- 
paring phosphorus. This was bv distilling 
concentrated and putrefying urine with 
sand. JIc was also a skilful manufac turcr 
of glas" 

Kun Long, (list, in tho Shan states, 
Burma, mid also a ferry on the Salween. 
The Bitimcsc formerly hod a customs 
station hut, until the depredations of the 
Wa, or hill-men, made the place dangcious 
for track rs 

Kun Lun, Kwen Lun, or Kuen Lun 
Mountains, term used to designate gener- 
ally the mt langes which run along the 
N. edge ol the Tibetan plateau. In Its 
widest scns» the K. L. Mts. stretch in a 
waving line for neailv 2300 m. from K. to 
W. In 1 1n W. poition the ranges are 
‘squeezed’ together more closely, having 
a breadth of 130-200 m. only, and the 
summits an r correspondingly loftier. In 
tho E. portion the breadth increases to 
600 m. and t he ranges are consequently Jess 
folded and Hatter. The K. L« are the 
backbone of t he tectonic structure of Asia. 
A peculiar fc ature of the Tibctap plateau 
is that the outermost border range is 
throughout double, os are the take basins 
betwecu the mts. The K. L. Mts. are 
much older than either the Himalaya or 
the Tieiibhan; the highest summits reach 
21,500 to 22,000 ft., but there are no 
greatly outstanding peaks, as the general 
level Is so high. Tho Importance of tho 
K. L. system was recognised from very 
early times, but K. Ritter was the first 
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to recognise their true character; Baron was a prolific and popular writer, but at the 
a on Richthofen still further defined them revolution he found it impossible to sup- 
end represented them as a complex port tiio Bolshevists and settled in France, 
arrangement of scv. parallel ranges run- lie pub. his first book of stories in 1903; 
ning In a wavy line from 76° to 118° K. a collected ed. of his works, in 6 vols., in 
His classification was sound in its general 1910 ; and subsequently a larger collection 
outline, hut the details have been very in 14 voJs. Some of tho best known of his 
considerably revised by the labours of works of which Kng. trails, exist, in addi- 
Itnssian, ling., Fr., Hungarian, and tionto The Duel, arc ThcShulamitei 1909); 
Swedish explorers, amongst whom Sven The Bracelet of darnels (1912); Sastia: 
Rodin stands out pre-eminently. The The River of Life (trans. 1915); A Slav 
K. L. is now generally divided into three Soul (trans. 1916); The Swamp (E very- 
main parts, the W., extending from 76° man's Library, 1912); Gambnnus Sula- 
to 89° E., the Middle to 101" Ji., and tho mith (1914); Yama (1915); and Yunkera 
E. 1C. K. to about 112 J K. (1933). 

Kunming, or Yunnanfu, cap. of Yunnan Kurdistan, mountainous region of W. 
prov., S.W. China, a city of great im- Asia, once part of anrt. Assyria. It is 
porta nco as a trade centre between the mostly in Asiatic Turkey, ^partly in Ar- 
tur W., and central and S. China. During mcniu, Persia, and Iraq. K. stretches S. 
tho Second World War many industries from tho It. Araxcs (Aras) to tho plains 
w-cre transferred to K. from the E. provs., of Mesopotamia and mts. of Lnrlstan, and 
and the city was also the Chinese term- E. from the upper Euphrates to the upper 
mus of the Burma Road and a V.S.A. course of tho Tigris and I T r(u)miah in 
air base. Pop. 250,000. Persia. The eliiot vilayets arc* Diarhekr, 

Kunti, in Hindu mvthology a heroine of Bitlis, Mainuret-ul-Aziz, Van, while Arde- 
tlio Mahabharata, il aught or of tho Vudava lau and Azerbaijan provs. arc in Persia, 
prince* Shura. She was tiio mol her of Diarhekr, Bitlis, Urmiah, and Kerman* 
Kama by the sun, and afterwards became shall are the prill. tn**., and it includes the 
the chief wife of Pandr find bore three great lakes of Crinmh and Van. Wool, 
son**. butter, gum, raisins, hides, anci sheep are 

Kuntsevo, tn. in the R.S.F.S.R. Pop. pruduccd, S\ ria obtaining most of her 
60.900. mutton from K. S. K. i*» in Mesopotumiu. 

Kuomintang, Chinese National M party, The only part of that count r> to receive 
formed originally by the followers of enough rain to make irugatiou unueces- 
Sun Yat Sen (fj.v.). Its executive com- sary, it is a fertile dist. producing good 
uuttec promulgated, on Oct. 4, 1928, the crops anci excel lent pasture. Oil has been 
‘Organic Law (or Law Governing the found near Kukuk, the prin. tn. Th»* 
Organisation) of the Nationalist Govern- Kurds, or Koords, are a wibi, pastoral, 
ment of the Republic* of China,' though in pailly nomudie people, speaking an 
l)ee. of 1931 this law was considerably Iranian dialect. Each tribe has its own 
amended. The Chinese National Gov. at ehiel. nominally subject to the Turkish 
Nanking was appoint ed b> tho K., to the republic and tin* shah of Persia. The 
congress of which it was responsible. See Yezulis of the Siugar range show' traces of 
further umltr China, Hinton/. Set T’ang Zoroastrian influence, while the rest are 
Leaug-li, The Inner Hist or}/ of the i'hinene mostly Mohammedans of the Sunni sect. 
fit volution, 1930; P. M. A. Lirclmrger, N. of Mosul there is a large Christian pop., 
Borer n ment in Republican China , 1938, but the Kurds are very hostile to Chris- 
und The China of Hhiany Kai-shtk, 1911. liana, and their cruel massacres of the 

Kuopio: 1. Prov. in the middle of Fin- Yrmenians are well known. During the** 
land, including N. Karelia. The surface Hrst World War the Turks ruised bodies 
is hill> , ami large lakes cover about 17 per of irregular horse from among the Kurds, 
c*ent of it . The soil is of moderate fertilitv and the dist. was the scene of fighting be- 
but very little of it is cultivated. There tween the Turks and Russians. By the 
are engineering and chemical works, tan- treaty of tfCvres, Turkish K. was to bc- 
nerleH, and saw -nulls; carts and sledges aic come an independent and autonomous 
ulso made, and timber, iron, butter, furs, state*, but thi** decision was revoked by the* 
and game exported. Dairy farming and treaty of Lausanne, the Kurds becoming 
cattle breeding are extensively carried on the only important nlieu clement in tho 
aud a large* quautity of iron is mined, pop. of the new Turkey. A very tnde- 
Area 1 1,600 sq. in. Pop. 398,500. 2. Tn. pendent people, fanatically religious, al- 

and cap. of tho above, on Lake Kalla-v esi, most entirely illiterate and uncultured, 
is a trading centre of considerable impor- possessing a strong tribal sense, the Kurds 
tance, and has communicat ion with middle during the First World War developed a 
Finland and the sea (\ia Salma Oman, vague feeling of nationality and a bitter 
J'op. 24,800. dislike of tho Turk. Deprived of their 

Kupfernickel, mineral from which hoped-for independence, they yet re- 
nickel is extracted. It is a compound of matned quiet until the abolition of tho call- 
nickel and arsenic, NiAs. phate aroused their religious fanaticism. 

KuprilJ, nee KOpkiij. In Feb. 1925 they rose in rebellion. 

Kuprin, Alexander Ivanovioh (1870- which, after three months- -owing to lack 
1938), Russian novelist and short-story of transport and the difficulty of moving 
writer, noted for his realism. Ho was 6. troops over nits, in winter —was put down 
at Narovtchad, and, after education at with great severity, the Dervish monos- 
Moscow, served in the army from 1890 to teries, considered the chief source of dis- 
1897. This experience Is exploited in his affection, being suppressed. Split up- 
most famous book, The Duel (1905). He among three states —Persia, Turkey, and. 
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Iraq (and with a few enclaves in Syria Kurhessen, sec IIkhse-Oa&skl. 
and Soviet Armenia)- the Kurils have . Kuria Muria, group of rocky is. in the 
struggle! in this centurj to maintain a Arabian Sea, which have boon in Brit, 
cultural Identity and a freedom of move- possession since 1854, They are five in 
ment which, in the past, had been assured number, and have a total area of 28 sq. m. 
them by the inaccessibility of their mt. They are chiefly used as a cable station, 
strongholds. The \ ague feeling they have but guano is obtained, 
in common is hardly homogeneous enough Kuriles, or Kuril Islands, Jap. Chishima 
to be termed nationalism; for their isola- (Thousand Isles), a group of some thirty 
tion In separate mt. valleys has produced is. in the N l*a<iflc, Ijing between Kam- 
eonsiderable differences in their spoken chntkn and Yezo. A continuation of the 
Kurdish tongue and much inter-tribal volcanic mts. of E. Asia, they formed, 
rivalry and Mispicion. Yet their national while in Jap. possession, a prov. of IJok- 
fecling is undoubtedly deep-rooted and kaido. C'hikuraLski, Blakiston, Milne, 
suttieientiy so for the Iraqi Go\. to fear a and other peaks abound in forests. The 
Kurdish separatist movement. The Kurds inhab. are Kamehadals and Ainus, ami 
have long been a problem to the Iraqi trade chiefly in furs and fish. The chief 
Gov. In the formative years of tii© Traqi is. art* Kunashiri, Shikotan, Etorofu (once 
State the Kurds of Iraq, like other iniuori- known to Europeans as Staten Is.), (lune- 
ttes In the E.. thought that a now ora had kotan, 1‘ammoshiri, and bhiuii'-hu. To- 
dawned for them, but as the years posted marl is the port nearest Japan. The 
it seemed to them that they were neglected capture of Attu in the Aleutmus m 194 i 
and their resentment was enhanced by the made it possible for Aiuer. aircraft to 
apparent repress vencss ami corruption of attack the Jap. base of Paiamoshtn in 
the Iraqi Gov. The most intractable of the K. By tho terms of the secret agree- 
tho Iraqi Kurds, who number 600,000, ment made at Yalta (o.?\) between Russia, 
have been those of the Bar/ani tribal eon- America, and Great Britain it. was agreed 
federaev, who dwell In the rugged tract tk ( mttr alia) that one of the conditions of 
of tho Turkish border. They fomented ItUHsiu's entry into the war against Japan 
-a rising in 1915, which was only settled hy should he* that the Kurile Js. should be* 
a liberal expenditure of ca*-U from the handed over to Hie Soviet l T niou (pul». in 
Iraqi ministry of the interior. Since then Ciud. 0735, 1946). Area U1G0 sq. m. Pop. 
Iraqi K. has been quiet. Kurdish dis- 13,000. See H. J. Snow, XnUs on the 
content in Iraq has never been as acute as Kurile l •Hands, 1896; S. Bergmnn. »s 'itort 
in Persia or Turkey, .ind has usually been and Krpbinthon in the Far Fast: a 
due l**f«s to the malice or repression of the Aafi/ro/is/N Keperienrts in and around 
central gov. than to its inefficiency. That the Kurile Islands, 1 Shift, 
a Kurdish problem exists admits of no real Kurisches HafI, or Curisohes HafT, bnj or 
doubt; but it is one ol economies and rul- backwater of the Baltic Sea in E. l’rnssfa. 
ture, to whi<h political separatum and It extends along the coast S. of Memcl for 
aims of ‘national independence*’ can in more than 30 m . and m separated from 
the long run give no answer. It is the the open sea by the KurWhe Nehrnng, a 
problem of transforming hae kward tnrbu- narrow sandy ridge. At tho X. it opens 
lent communities of primitive agricult nr- into the s<a by a c*hannel willed Meind 
ista, Remi -nomads, and part-time brigands Deeps. 

diving under patriarchal tribal rule, into Kuria, tn. of India, Salsette Is., on tho 
peaceful citizens of a modern state, with- E. coa'-t, 8 m. Y K of Bombay, with which 
out destroying local patriotism and it is cornice fed by the Sion causeway. Its 
cultural tradiflonb which hold them to- cotton mills, the first to bo estab., were 
gether. Standard written Kurdish has once famous Pop. 15,000. 
not yet developed sufDdentiv to be used Kurland, or Courland, formerly a Baltic 
as a medium of higher education, although prov. of Rus-aa, with the gulf of Riga on 
Kurdish intellectuals in Bagdad and in the N. f and flu* Baltic on the W. Tho 
Persian K. have already pub. magazines greater part fs now included in the Latvian 
and books in their own language. Area s.rt.K., tin* rest in tho Lithuanian H.S.R. 
about 71,990 sq. m. Pop. about 2,500,000, (see Butic Provjvcjks). The surface is 
675,000 dwelling in Persia, a number of generally low, and the coastlunds are flat 
them being found in the extreme »s.K. and marshy. The climate is temperate. 
See J. Cn*agh, Armenians, Kurds, and There arc* many rivs., but onfar three are 
Turks , 18*0, f. Mllltngen, IPfW Life navigable, the Dvina, tho Ah, and tho 
among the Koortls , 1870; 11. F. Lynch, Uindan. Agriculture is tho chief occnpa- 
Jrmenia, 1901; A. Jackson, Persia, Post tion, bid manuffi. are developing, especi- 
. and Present, 1900: W. U. Hay, Tvhi Tears ally at Yelgava (Mitau) aid Liepaja 
in. Kurdistan, 1921; A. Toynbee and K. (Llbau), whore the prin. incrastrios ore 
Kirkwood, Turkey, 1926; A. M. Hamilton, leather tanning, browing, and she making 
flood through Kurdistan, 1943; and A. of machinery and iron goods* glass, and 
Saffastf&n, Kurds and Kurdistan, 1948; soap. Tho prin. crops are fyo, barley, 
also the writings W Jaha (1860-79), oats, wheat, flax, and potatoes, and there 
Houssaye (1888), and Chantre (1889, are excellent breeds of cattle and sheep. 
1898). Forests cover nearly 20 per cent of tho ter. 

Kurgan, tn. on the Siberian Railway, in Iron and limestone are the chief minerals, 
the Chelyabinsk Region of the R.S.F.S.R. There are no ports in the golf 6t Riga, and 
Tuan agrtc. dfst., it has a flourishing trade only two good ones on the Baltic coast, 
fin cattle and foodstuffs. Prehistoric Liepaja and Ventepils (Wlndau). The 
<burlai mounds i have been found near toy. Gcr. Army occupied the country In 1916, 
iPop. 63,900. and did not evacuate it until the autumn 
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of 1919. Area about 10,435 bo. m. 
Pop. 819,300. For the campaigns In K. 
in the Second World War see Under 
Eastern Front or Russo -German 
Campaigns in Second World War. 

Kuroki. Tamemoto Tamasada, Count 
(1844-1923), Jap. general, b. in Sutsuma. 
lie figured prominently in the later stagos 
of the Chino-Jap. war (1894-95), and was 
mode baron for his services. In tho Russo- 
Jap. war (1904-5) he commanded one of 
the armlos in Manchuria, won the battle 
that isolated Port Arthur, and was present 
at Llao-Yang, Cliaho, and Mukden. He 
was created count for his services in this 

Kuropatkin, Alexei Nikolaievloh (1848- 
1925), Uunsian general, b. at Ohemchurin, 
Pskov, entered the army in 1864, and dis- 
tinguished himself in tho Kashgar cam- 
paign. In the Russo -Turkish war of 1877- 
1878 he was chief -of -staff to the younger 
Skobelev and laid the fouudatinn of nis 
great reputation as a soldier. After tho 
death of Bkobelev in 1882 he reorganised 
the Russian Army, lie was coinmandcr- 
in-chlef In Caucasia in 1897, and minister 
of war in 1898. On the outbreak of the 
Kusso-Jap. war (1904-5Hr» was appointed 
to the chief command in Manchuria, hut 
met with a series of reverses culminat lug 
in tho disastrous battle of Mukden. His 
failure may have been partly due to not 
having an entirely free hand. After M uk- 
den, he resigned in favour of Gen. Linie- 
vich. Re wrote a hist, of the war, in 
which he candidly admitted his own mis- 
takes. He had previously pub. works on 
the Balkan and central Aston wars, lu 
the First World War he was commander- 
in-chief on the N. front until his appoint- 
ment jus governor of Turkestan in 1916. 
After 1 he revolution ho sank into obscurity. 

Kurraohee, see Karachi. 

Kursaal, see Casino. 

Kursk: 1. Region of the R.S.F.S.R., 
lying in the basins of the Dnieper and tho 
Don. There are hills of limestone ami 
sandstone in the E., and iron deposits are 
being worked, but the rest is chiefly tint 
plains of fertile arable land (block earth), 
watered by numerous small streams. 
Hides, bristles, grain, and liomp are pro- 
duced, also some beetroot and tobacco. 
There are fine orchards, and tho honey ami 
cattle of K. are noted. The region first 
came under Russian rule about 884 : it was 
part of Russian or Muscovite Ukraine 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Formerly a poor prov., with a 
high perccntago of Illiteracy, brought 
about by famines and internal upheaval. 
In the Second World War the Dors, 
launched a very strong offensive against 
the K. area (July 5, 1943),* but, the Rus- 
sians replied by capturing Oral (Aug. 4), 
and eliminating the Kursk-Oral 'bulge/ 
(See, under Eastern Front or Russo- 
German Campaigns in Second Would 
War.) Area about 17,937 gq. m. Top. 
3,196,900. 2. Gap. of above, on 11. Kur and 
the Mosoo w-Sebas to pol railway. There 
are manufs. of candles, soap, spirits, to- 
bacco; fiour mills, tanneries, and distil- 
leries. The Korennaya fair is held here 
about Easter. There are two monasteries, 


a cathedral, and an observatory. K. wob 
pillaged by Tartars (1240), and suffered 
from riots subsequent to the Russo-Jap. 
war (1905). The scene of heavy fighting 
against the Gera, in 1941-42. A Oor. 
attack between Orel and Kharkov, both 
then in Ger. hands, brought tho Oers. to 
K. on Nov. 3, 1941. Ger. armoured divs. 
then broke through the Russian front be- 
tween K. and Tula, and drove a wide 
bulge far to the E., despite strong Russian 
counter-attacks, and tho severity of the 
Russian winter K. remained in Ger. hands 
for some time, and at the end of Jnne 
1942, they struck the first blow in a new 
major offensive from the direction of K. 
K. was eventually retaken a year later. 
Pop. 120,000. 

Kuruman, missionary station in Bechn- 
analand, tf. Africa, at the source of the 
K. R., 120 in. N.W. of Kimberley. Irri- 
gation by boreholes is being carried out in 
the dist. Pop. about 5000. 

Kurume, tn. ni Kyushu, Japan, 50 m. 
N.E. of Nagasaki. Pop. 80,000. 

Kurunegala, chief tn. in tho W. prov. 
of Ceylon, was tho seat of a royal resi- 
dence in the fourteenth century'; it is 59 m. 
from Colombo, and has crops of rice, 
tolwiceo, tea, toffee, cocoa, etc. Near bv 
are some famous Buddhist monasteries. 
Pop. about 6500. 

Kus, sec lvHONDS. 

Kuthiro, tn. on the 8.E. coast of Yexo, 
Japan, cap. of K. prov. It is the nearest 
port to the sulphur mines ot Vczo. Pop. 
53,400. 

Kusi, Kosi, or Koosee, riv. of India, 
which rises in tho Himalayas of Nopal, 
flow s S., aud finally enters the Ganges. It 
has a length of 325 m. 

Kussnacht, com. of Switzerland, 7 in. 
E.N.E. of Lucerne, at the N. end of Lake 
Lucerne. Hero it was that Win. Tell 
escaped from Gcsaler. Pop. 3600. 

Kustanai, tn. on the Tobol It. In the 
Kazakh S.S.K., in the region of the same 
name. There are tanneries aud potteries, 
ami tallow is manufactured. It contains 
a cathedral. Pop. 35,200. 

KUstendil, or Kiustendil, dist. and tn. 
of Bulgaria, and cap. of the prov, of K., 
on a trib. of the K. S trauma, 43 m. S.W. 
of Sofia. It is the seat of a Gk. metro- 
politan, and to noted for its hot mineral 
curings and fruit production. Pop. (dist.) 
243,000; (tn.) 10,200. 

Kusiendje, see Tome. 

Kustenji, see Constanta. 

Kiistenland (coast -land), former prov. 
of Austria-Hungary at the head of the 
Adriatio, which embraced Istria. Trieste, 
Gorz, and Gradiska. Area 3078 sq. m.; 
pop. 938,000. Is divided between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. 

Kiistrin, tn. aud fortress at the con- 
fluence of the Oder and warthe, about 
51 m. N.E. of Berlin by rail. The old tn. 
was within the strong fortifications of the 
circle of Kftnlgsberg tn-der Neumark, in 
the dist. of Frankfort, Prussia, while its 
suburbs were on the l. b. ot the Oder and 
the r. b. of the Warthe. Abont 1250 a tn. 
was erected on the site of K., where a 
fishing Til. once stood. From 1535 till 
1571 it was the residence of the margrave 
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of Brandenburg-KUstrin. K. wai the 
prison of Frederick the Great. and the 
scene of tbe execution of bis friend, Katte. 
K. lias some minor manufs. and a riv. 
shi pping t rade. It was the scene of heavy 
fighting in the Second World War in the 
course of the ad v unce of Marshal Zhukov's 
forces on Berlin. Pop. 30,000. See further 
under Eastern Front, or Rrsso -German 
Campaigns in Second World War. 

Kusura, anet. tn. of Turkey, near Afyon 
Karabisar, with remains of a cemetery, 
and a mound which was the site of the tn., 
Iving in the lines of communication be- 
tween the uplands around Ankara, and the 
Meander valley and fertile S.W. plain. 
K. was first occupied in the Chalcolithic 
Age about the close of the fourth mil- 
lenium. There was a second period in the 
third millenium, the gradual introduction 
of w heel-made pottery marking the transi- 
tion f o a third period. The latter shows 
evidence of a connection with central 
Anatolia and the Hittito Interim, and 
some suggestions that the tn. survived, 
though not for long, after the beginning 
of the Iron Age. The pottery of the 
second period strikingly resembles that 
tound in S.W. Asia Minor. 

Kutaiah, Kutaya, or Kiitahya, anet. 
CotieBum, tn. of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
vilayet of the same name. There are sev. 
Christian churches, and a large anet. 
fortress. Carpets and potferv arc made, 
and meerschaum is found near by. Pop. 
112,000; (vilajet) 384,300. 

Kutais: 1. Area ot the Georgian S S.R., 
E. of the Black Sea. It lia*, a vci-v varied 
surface consisting of lowlands along the 
shore of the Black Sea. and Hit*. in the N. 
and r*. It has a rnoist, warm climate, 
and the land is wrell cultivated. Indian 
corn and wheat are tho chief crops, but 
vineyards cover a large area, ami there 
are also cotton plantations. Tho bee 
and silkworm are cultivated, and the 
prov. contains some extensive forests, and 
exports timber. The chief mineral is 
manganese ore, which is largely exported, 
but copper, silver, coal, zinc, and naphtha 
are also found. Area 3502 sq. m. Pop. 
300,000. 2. Tn. in the above area on the 

R. Rion. It is a very old tn., and is said 
to have existed in 1200 b.c. It contains 
the ruins of an eleventh -con turv cathedral, 
aud has a good botanical garden. Near 
the tn. is an important power station 
which utilises the waters of the R. Rion 
to produce electricity for the Poti- 
TbiiisI railway. Silk spinning and weav- 
ing is carried on at K. and its recently 
estab. chemical industry concentrates on 
nitrogenous fertilisers. Pop. 81,400. 

Kut al Amara, tn. in the liwa or prov. 
of Kut in Iraq, situated on the Tigris, 
32° N. lat ., \V E. long., some 200 m. below 
Bagdad. Pop. (tn.) 14,000 ; prov. 180,100. 
It was the s<one of the only protracted 
siege (except that of Pr/.emysl) in the 
First World War. In this historic siego 
a Brit, force, reduced during the siege 
tmm 15,000 to less than 7000, under 
the command of Ma],«Gen. Sir Charles 
Townshend, surrendered to the Turks on 
April 29, 1916, after holding out for 143 
days. Townehend'H troops formed part 


of a small Brit, expeditionary force com- 
tqanded by Gen. Sir John Nixon, which 
had rashly proceeded some 200 m. up- 
country in the hope of achieving some 
spectacular success to counteract tbe Galli- 
poli failure. K. was occupied by Brit, 
forces on Sept. 29, 1915. and Townshend 
was then ordered by Nixon to march 
on Bagdad. Ho attacked CtoMiphon 
(g.v.) on Nov. 22 but was heavily de- 
feated with tho loss of over 4000 men 
of his div., and then fell back on Kut. 
which place tho Turks at onco surrounded 
and invested. Reinforcements were or- 
dered from India, and Russian forces 
pressed along the Hamadan road through 
Persia to his relief. Gen. von der Ooltz, 
In control of the besieging army, redoubled 
his exertions, while a Brit, relief force, 
which made great efforts to pierce the 
powerful Turkish line at Sanna-i-yai . 
16 in. E. of K., was repulsed. By April 
1916 Townshend’b force was in din* 
straits, only scanty food supplies reaching 
him by aeroplane, while by now the fill! 
weight of the Turkish Gallipoli armies was 
being used against Mesopotamia and 
Armenia. The fall of K. enabled the 
Turks to concentrate practically their 
whole strength against tho Russians in 
Armenia, besides involving roporcus-don s 
throughout the Middle E., damaging to 
Brit, prestige. The sequel to the sur- 
render forms a tragic Odyssey in Brit 
military annals. Ol 2680 Brit, non 
commissioned officers and privates taken 
at K., 1306 d. and H9 were nevir traced, 
so that over 65 per cent of them perished. 
The fate of tho Indian soldiers was no 
better, and all the prisoners were forced 
by tho Turks to make tJaoir wav as best 
they could across tho Syrian desert, in the 
course of which tho whole of them 
perished (consult Cmd. 9208) K. was 
again in Brit, possession in 1917 when it 
was captured by Sir .Stanley Maude, 
together with 1730 prisoners, including 
four Gf r. regimental commanders. The 
responsibility for the K. capitulation is 
not easy to assign, the populur press for 
long spoke of Townshend as the hero of 
K., but in offh ial circles he was strongly 
criticised II is force, however, was quite 
inadequate to the task laid upon It by 
higher authority, being indeed less than 
one-flftb the size of that of Gen. Maude. 
See C. Y\ . S. Sandes, In Kut in Captivity, 
1919; Sir (\ Townshend, My i'ampatgn 
in Mesopotamia , 1920; Sir A. Wilson. 
Loyalties : Mesopotamia , 1914 - 1917, 
1931. 

Kutanu, see Kot\mj. 

Kutch, sie d T T< h. * 

Kutenai Language, see unrffr North 
American Native LvnouaoEm, Pacific 
Area. 

Kutna Hora (Gor. Kutteubeife), mining 
tn. in Czechoslovakia, 40 m E.S.E. of 
Prague. Tobacco, sugar, and cotton are 
produced; and tho tn. contains a thir- 
teenth -century royal castle. Pop. 13.900. 

Kutno, manufacturing tn. of Poland, 
83 m. YV. of Warsaw. It has breweries 
and distilleries and beet sugar is made. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Kuttenbsrg, see KutnA IIora. 
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Kutusov, or Kutuzov, Mikhail Ilariono- 
¥i@h (1745-1813), Russian field -marshal, 
joined the army at the ago of sixteen, 
fought against the Turks in 1770, again 
in the war of J 788-02, and gained especial 
distinction at Shumla Ochakov, and 
Ismail. Tolstoy refers to hirn as 4 the 
genius of Husain,' because during Napo- 
leon’s disastrous campaign of 1812 he 
proved so admirable a generalissimo of the 
native forces, offering a most stubborn 
resistance to the emperor at Borodino 
and inflicting a crushing defeat on Ney 
and Davout at Smolensk, ills part in* 
tho downfall of Napoleon is dramatically 
portrayed in Hardy's The Dynasts , and 
he is pictured in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 

Kuurne, tn. in W. Flanders, Belgium, 
situated on the It. Lys, 2 m. N. of Court ral. 
engaged in agriculture, cultivation, and 
retting of flax and nianuf. of lace. I 'op. 
8300. 

Kuwait, or Kuweit, see Kowkit. 

Kuwana, tn. of Hondo, Japan, 55 m. 
E. of Kyoto. Pop. 21,000. 

Kuyper, or Kuijper, Abraham (1837- 
1920), Dutch theologian and politician. 
He violently opposed 'modernism’ and 
defended Calvinism. He was elected to 
Parliament (1874 -77). K. founded the 
Free Univ. of Amsterdam (1880) and 
Reformed Free Churches (188C). After 
bringing about the alliance between 
orthodox Protestants and tho Horn. 
Catholic partv. he became Prime Minister 
(1901-5). Ills works include the editing 
of the Knrvclonwdia Sacra* Theolngiac, 
(1898-1 901 ); and of Jonnnis d fiasco Opera 
(I860); lectures on Calvinism (1898); The 
Incarnation ; Socialism and Christianity ; 
and The South African Crisis. 

Kuznetsk, namo of an important coal 
basin of W. Siberia lying between tho two 
ranges which branch off from the highland 
mass in tho N. Altai — the Kuznetsk Alai 
Tau and the Salayer range. The coal- 
field is to the S.E. of the large tn. of 
Novosibirsk and is served by two branches 
of the Trans-Siberian railway. The seams 
of these groat coal deposits were almost 
untouched in tsarist Russia, but to-day 
they supply fuel to the great industrial 
centres of the Ural -Kuznetsk Combine. 
The ann. output of this combine is of the 
order of 20,000,000 tons. The tn. of K. 
was but a vil. in the eighteenth century, 
peopled by smiths, whence its name. 
Towards tho latter part of the nineteenth 
century it had a pop. of 15,000 and was 
engaged in tho manuf. of agric. imple- 
ments and in the nianuf. of leather. 
To-day it is a tn. of 170,000 inhab. and is 
the chief centre of the Siberian stool 
-Industry. It lias boen renamed Stalinsk. 
See further under Statjnsk and Leninsk- 
Kuznetsk 

Kwala-Lumpur, see Kuala Lumpur. 

Kwangohowan, Fr. ter., coaling station 
and free port situated on a bay of great 
Importance in the Lulchow Peninsula, S. 
China. It was leased to France In 1898- 
1899. Fort Bayard Is the rap. Area 190 
sq. m. Pop. 206,300. 

Xwangohowfu, Chinese name for Can- 
ton, the port and oap. See Canton. 

Kwang*hiu (1875-1908), emperor of 


China, b. in 1871. Although be was 
nominally the ruler, the Empress Tze-hsi 
really had tho power, and constituted 
herself regent, after having succeeded in 
putting him on the throne. In 1898, 
although she had retired trom power, 
she compelled him to Lwue an edict again 
making her regent, and this influence she 
exercised until the end of lus reign. 

Kwangsi, inland prov. of China, 
bounded on the N. by Kweichow, and on 
the S. by Kwantung. it is almost 
entirely in the basin of the Sikiang, the 
main stream of which traverses tho centre 
of tho prov. from W. to E. The surface 
is mountainous, and valuable timber is 
obtained, and cinnamon of excellent 
a uali ty. S il ver is the only mineral w orked 
with advantage, but gold, copper, lead, 
tin, and coal are all found, the latter 
especially in the country round Po-se. 
The chief articles of commerce are timber, 
indigo, sugar, ami tea. Nanning on the 
West R. is the present cap. (the old cap 
was Kweilin). Area 85,400 sq. in. 
Pop. 1 1,003,000. 

The prov. was invaded and occupied I* v 
the .lap. in 1939-40. On Jan. 31 (1940) 
the Jap. opened an offensive from Nanning 
to the N.l\. and N.W. and took Finyang. 
25 ni. N.E. of Nanning. A Chinese 
countcr-ofl'cn.sive was launched on Feb. 
12 and after hard fighting, with heaw 
casualties on both sides, tho Jap. evacu- 
ated Nanning (March 18). See farther 
under China, History. (See illustration, 
p. 220.) 

Kwangtung, maritime prov. of S.L. 
Chinn, bounded S. and E. by the China 
Sea. It includes Hainan 19. The chief 
riv., Chukiang. or Pearl R., Is formed of 
three branches, iSikiang (the largest), 
Fekiang, and Tungkiang. There are 
great facilities for internal navigation and 
coasting trade. Kwangcliow is the cap. 
Its ports include Pakhoi and S&mshui. 
Fruits, grains, vegetables, tea, copper, 
mercury, coal and other minerals, indigo, 
cassia, and betel are produced, and silk, 
embroidery, and lacquered wares manu- 
factured. There are fishing and salt 
industries. Area, 85,420 sq. m ; pop. 
27,826,000. K. was oeoupied together 
with much other Chinese ter. by the Jap. 
in 1937, but iu 1945 the prov. reverted 
to China. 

Kwang-yen, cap. of a prov. of the some 
name, Fr. Indo-Chfna. on the Song-koi 
delta, 60 in. E. of Hanoi. It is accessible 
at all times to \cry large vessels, and lies 
in a rich coal area. Pop. 40,000. 

Kwantung, ter. of S. Manchuria at the 
S. end of the Liaotung Peninsula, leased 
by China to Japan before the Seoond 
World War. It r- generally described in 
statistical works on the Jap. empire os 
K. Prov. It has an area of 1438 sq. m. 
and a total pop, <i.e. including the S. 
Manchuria railway zone) of 656,700. 
There are valuable agric. and fishing 
industries, and salt Is mined. The cap. 
Is Dairen; Port Arthur is also Important. 

Kwanza, see Coanza, 

Kwara, sec Niger. 

Kweichow, interior prov. of China, 
bounded on the S. by Kwangsi and on thu 
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N. by Szechuen. Tho surface is on tbe 
whole mountainous, anti tho chiof riv. Is 
the Yangtsekiang, with its trib. the Wu. 
The climate is unhealthy, stagnant waters 
and marshes being the cau^o of frequent 
outbursts of fever. Wheat and mai/e are 
the prin. crops, with tea, opium, and 
tobacco, but the agric. products of tho 
prov. aro limited, its chief wealth lying 
in its minerals. Iron is extracted in tho 
valley of the Wu, which is also rich in 
coal, and copper is obtained in the vicinity 
of Kanchui. Then* is also a considerable 
amount of m* nun. which was formerly 


as andaluaito, that crystallises in thin, 
blue or white anorthio blades showing 
perfect cleavage. Lustre vitreous; bi- 
refringence strong; fracture rather fibrous. 
It is remarkable in exhibiting \ arying 
degrees of hardness in different directions 
— the lowest being 4i and the highest 7 on 
Mohs’s scale. K. is insoluble in acids 
When heated to a high temp., it is con- 
verted into a mass of sillimanite fibres. 
Perfect, well - coloured specimens aro 
sometimes cut for use in jewellery. The 
I mineral is a frequent product of the 
“thermal metanmrpbism of arenaceous 



THE KWEI RIVER, KWA.VQSI 

A group of lunc&tonc peaks wkuh lie between Kweilin and Yangso. 


a I>»in article of common c, and gold, 
silver, tin, and lead exist The prov. N 
also noted for its hoiscs. Kwenangfu is 
the cap Aren 68,122 sq. m. Pop. 
10,019,000, 75 per ceut being aboriginal 
tribes. 

Kwolhwa, ite Kukihpac ii£\o. 

Kweiyangfu, tn. of China, cap. of the 
prejv. Kweic bow, lies near a coat dKt , ami 
from its position is of great importance 
commercially. Pop. 100,000. 

Kwen Lun, see Kun liU\. 

Kwldzyn (Gcr. Marian werder) tn. in 
Poland, near t)ic Vistula. 45 m. S.K.K. of 
Danzig (Gdansk). It possesses an old 
cathedral. It was founded in 1233 by the 
Teutonic Order of Knights. It gave its 
name to the plebiscite ter. which reverted 
to Germany by vote, July 1020. Before 
the Second World War It had sugar 
refineries and manufe. See K. H. Clasen, 
Atarienburg und Marienwerder, 1031. 

Kyanite (Cyanita. or Dlsthana) 

8(0*), mineral having tho same formula 


rot k*. \f»fubl(‘ localities* ht. Golkard. 
Tyrol 

Kvaukpyu, seaport of Arakan, Lower 
Burma, is at the N. end of Kamri Is. It 
is the chief tn. of tho dist. of the samo 
name, and lias a small trade with Cal- 
cutta and Rangoon. The harbour 
extends for many miles, but Is rendered 
dangerous by numerous sunken rocks. 
Pop. 3.100. 

Kyaukse, the northernmost dint, of the 
Melktila div.. Upper Burma, Is irrigated 
by numcious rlvs. and cano$, and the 
chief produce Is rice. K. tn.g tho head- 

S uarters of the dist.. is on they. h. of the 
'awgyi R. Pop. of dlst. 141*000 ; of tn. 
5900. 

Kyd, or Kid, Thomas (1558-94), Eng. 
Elizabethan dramatist, one of the most 
important before Shakespeare. Hawkins 
aroused interest in his name (c. 1773) in 
connection with The Spanish Tragedy 
(1584-89, printed 1504), dealing with the 
story of Hferonimo. This play and others 
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of his enjoyed popularity on into Stuart 
times. The Ur Ilamlet (original draft of 
the tragedy of the prince of Denmark) 
was probably a lost play by K. (1587). 
He was friendly with Marlowe, and was 
arrested with him for * blasphemies ’ and 
imprisoned until after Marlowe’s death, 
when his patron forsook him end he d. in 
povert y . It may be sal d that The Span ish 
Tragedy was long the best -known play in 
Europe and was played as a slock piece iu 
Holland and Germany until the eighteenth 
century. It estub. a typo of play aptly 
described as ‘the tragedy of blood,* to 
which Titus Andronicus belongs, while 
Ilandet itself was based upon an earlier 
horror-play of the same genre, said to have 
been written by K. See It. Greene, Mena - 
phon , 1589 (Nashe’s prof.); Sir A. Ward, 
History of English Dramatic Literature , 
ii. 1881 ; G. Harrazln in Anglia , Thomas 
Kyd und sein Kreis, 1892; J. Manly, 
(ed.) Specimens of Pre-Shakisptareun 
Drama, ii. 1897; F. S. Boas. Collected 
Works and Lxjc , 1901; G. Sunuzm and 
It. Kocppel, Englische Studies (xv. pt. ii., 
xvi, pt. Id), 1901; R. S. Forssthe, Sates 
on the Spanish Tragedy, 1920; IJ. Baker, 
Ghosts and Guides. 19*1. , then* is a 
bibliography by S. A. TanneuhuuTii, 
1941. 

Kyendwin, ste Ciundwin. 

KylThauser, name of a double line of 
hills in Thuringia, to the r». ol the E. 
extremity of the Goldeno Aue, between 
Keula, and Frankenhauson. The N. por- 
tion lies in the valley of tlm Golden Aue. 
The S. crest is surmounted by the ruins 
of a castle, where Frederick Darba- 
rossa was supposed to be usleep ready 
to reappear when the old Ger. empire w'us 
restored to its anot. glory. Here also was 
a residence of the liohenstaufcu imperial 
family, which was destroyed in the six- 
teenth century. An equestrian statue to 
the Emperor William I. was erected m 
1896. See F. B rather. Die Ki/ffhuuser und 
seine Umgebung, 1925. 

Kyle, middle dist. of Ayrshire, between 
the K. Irvine and the it. Boon. It was in 
this clist. that Kobert Burns was b. 

Kyles of Bute, straits between the 
Argyllshire coast and the is. of Bute, 
noted for their beautiful scenery. They 
are 16 m. long. 

Kydsai, Sho-fu (1831-89), Jap. artist 
bocame famous during the groat revo- 
lution of 1867 for his political caricatures. 
On more than one occasion these brilliant 
drawings led to his imprisonment In the 
party whose susceptibilities lie had 
offended. K. illustrated many hooks, 
including Yehon Taka-kugami (187b), mid 
Kyosai Gwadrn (1887). 


Kyoto, or Kioto. Important city of Japan, 
329 m. from Tokyo. It was founded iu 
793, and was from that time until the 
revolution of 1868 the cap. of the Jap. 
empire. Consequently it contains many in- 
teresting buildings, among which arc the 
mikado’s palace, a large mass of buildings 
covering an area of 26 ac.; the Doshislia, 
a Christian univ. under the auspices of the 
Amer. Board Mission; the imperial univ., 
foundod in 1897; the Kitano Tenjln, a 
temple dedicated to Tenjin Samu. W'hioh 
contains the thirty -six genii of poetry (the 
usual adornment of Shinto temples); and 
rhe San -ju-san -gen-do, the temple of the 
33,333 images of Kwaunon, the goddess of 
mercy, founded in 1132, the grounds of 
whif h contain the Daihatsu, or Great 
Buddha, and a line art museum. Bleach- 
ing and dyeing are successfully carried on, 
fop K. abounds in clear water, and the city 
is noted for its nmuufs. of silk, brocades, 
embroidery, velvet, porcelain, bronze, and 
other artistic products. The city was 
heavily bom lied in 1915. See further 
under PACIFIC CAMPAIGNS IN Ski DM) 
Would Wail Pop. 1,089,700. 

Kyrie eleison, form in which tho Gk. 
wonH Iviijk . a i <}rroi uMiull} occur in the Lat. 
sorv ice-hooks of the W . The ir occurrence 
D frequent iti Ihe Lat. book" notably in 
the Ordinary of the Mass, but much more 
frequent in the K. Ohurch -crvices. The 
trails., ‘Lord have rneiej upon us,’ occurs 
in the Kug. Prajer Book at matins and 
evensong. It also occurs m an expanded 
form after each of the commandments at 
the beginning of the communion service. 

Kyrie, John (1637-1721), eulogised a* 
* the Man of Rom’ by Pope in bis third 
Moral Epistle; received this cognomen 
from the tn. in Herefordshire in which he 
ic-scd most of his da > s. Here he devoted 
mmolf to t tie improvement of the tn. and 
its social conditions. He al*o attempted 
to bring about a moral improvement by 
dill using a spirit of charity everywhere. 
r l he K. Society was formed in memory of 
his work in 1877. 

Kyshtym, tn. in the Sverdlovsk Region 
of the R.S.F.S.B.. on the Siberian railway, 
tit. N.X.W. of Chelyabinsk, 'tipper* 
and ‘Lower* K. are copper-nuning settle- 
ments 2 m. apart on the K. riv. K. is 
also the centre of a gold-mining dist. and 
has ironworks. Pop. 13,000. 

Kythal, see Kutu.il. 

Kzyl-Orda, Region of the Kazakh, 
S.S.R. On the Syr -Darya U. lias been 
built a large dam and hydro -electric 
station. Irrigation for 100,000 ac. of rice 
plantations will be provided; the irrigated 
area of the region will subsequently be 
increased to 375.000 ac. 
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L, tho twelfth loiter of the Fug. alpha- 
bet, is rolled 'liquid. 1 The /-sound may bo 
made cithei on the teoth or behind them; 
it is produced by a lateral emission of tho 
breath, while the tip of tho tongue is 
brought into contact with the front of the 

R alale. In Eug. It is always voiced, but 
iH quite possible to expel the breath 
from the saint* tongue position without 
vibrating \ our local cords. If this is done 
there results what is known as a ‘voiceless 
// which exists in Welsh (written ll). Tho 
original N. Semitic lamed w r as written k 
while the (5k. lambda was inveited thus: 
d. h de\ eloping to A. The Etruscan / 
was written b (like the Semitic lamed), 
which developed in Lat. 1o its present 
form L. O.E. initial hi. is represented 
in N.E. by /, e.g. O.E. meunior, \rla>i ; N.E. 
laughter, luke-warm. L medially befoie a 
consonant, pronounced in O.E., has fro- 
quentlv becomo silent, after having modl- 
tied tho preceding vowel, and in some . 
eases has been dropped, c.g. O.E. wolde, | 
•uoilc, healf; N.E. uould , .sw/i, half. In 
Scotland the / Is sometimes retained, 
though lost in N.K., c.g. O.E. tele, N.E 
each,, Scottish ilka. In Scotland , too, iinal 
l is often dropped, as in «\ aufu 3 , foi all, 
awful. 

L, as o symbol, often written £, denotes 
pound, from Lat. h brum; in Horn, figures 
it equals fifty, and in chem. La, Li, and 
Lu are the symbols for one atom of lantha- 
num , lithium, and lutecium respectively. 

Laager (Dutch Icger, tier. Layer), tem- 
porary camp in S. African campaigning, 
formed by a ring of ox-wagons sot close 
together. First adopted by the Dutch 
pioneers in 'trekking/ Later used to 
describe tho defensive system for the night 
encampment of armoured forces in N. 
Africa in the Second World War. 

Laaland, or Lolland (low land), Dan. is. 
to the S. of Sjaelland at the S. entrance to 
the Great licit, with an area of about 
150 hq. m. It Is difficult of access by 
reason of the surrounding shallows. The 
surface is very flat and the soil fertile. 
Cap. Maribo. Produces corn, bops, apples, 
sugar, hemp, etc. Pop. 87,100. 

Laar, or Laer, Pieter van, see Hwt- 
hoocio, Pi’/rrit dk La kune. 

Labadie, Jean de (1610-74), Fr. imstic 
and Protestant reformer, b. at Bnurg-cn- 
Guienne. He was originally a Jesuit, but 
lolled the Reformed Church in 1050. He 
became pastor at Middolburg lu 160C, but 
was soon compelled to resign on account of 
the singularity of his views. His doctrine 
received tho name of Labadism, and he 
founded a sect known as the Labadists, 
which disappeared about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Among hia works 
are // Empire du Saint- ft sprit and Le 
Hirauli du Grand Jisus. 


Labarum, name applied to the sacred 
military sLiwIurd of the early Christian 
Horn, emperois. Constantine tho Great 
was the fir.st to use it, to commemorate his 
miraculous vision in 31 2. It had tho form 
of a long gilded spear or staff. with a bar 
< rossed at the top, fiuin which hung a 
square purple cloth, richly lewellrd 
On the point of 
the spear was the 
sacred monogram 
formed of theiirst 
two letL rs of the 
name of Chnst. 
encircle d b > 
a golden hordt l 
Tho cross w as \ 
substituted lor 1 
the Rom. eagle. 

La Bass6e, nr 
B\s-*k, La 

Lab6, Louise 
(1520 (JO), cele- 



brated Fr. poet- 
ess, surnamed La 
Bello (Jorditac, 
h at Lyons. 

From an early 
age she had a 
love of adven- 
ture. and is said 
to have followed 
tho Fr. Army in 
Roussillon, being 
known as (’apt 
Loys. On her 
return from 
soldiering she 
married a wealt liy 
rope-maker, and 
gathered aroiuid 
lier nil the dis- 
tinguished and 
literary society of i-^akuai 

Lyons. ^he 

wrote some of the finest love poems m 
the Fr. language, and is the most famous 
Fr. female poet of the sixteenth century. 
Her poetical works w f ere pub. in 155o, and 
"he also wrote a piose work entitled Dtbat 
de la folie et d* I'amour. See O. Boy 
Hcch( rrhes sur lane et les ceurres de Louise 
JsUbi 5, 1887, and study by Dorothv 
O’Connor, 1926. 

Label, or Lamb el (Fr. tambeau), mark of 
cadency in herald r\, indicating the eldest 
son of a family. It is a fillet from which 
hang three pendant*, formerly placed nt 
the top of tho shield out now borne rather 
lower. The sons and daughters of the 
royAl bouse of England bear their arms 
differenced by a L. of three points argent. 
The L. of the eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales, is plain, that of the younger 
princes variously charged, lu Scotland 
differencing is more varied, and the 
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modern marks of cadency are less In war ho sided with Pompoy (49 n.c.) and 
use. displayed great cruelty In his treatment of 

Labeo, Marcus Antistius (c. 50 b.c.- Oibbojtb soldiers. Ho went to Africa after 
a.d. 18), famous Horn, jurist, whoso father the defeat of Pharsalia, and finally fought 
figured in the conspiracy against Julius against Ccesar at Munaa in Spain, where 
Cce 9 ar, and after the battle of Philippi his troops wero routed and ho was killed, 
committed suicide. Entered public life Lablache, Luigi (1794-1858), Franco- 
at an early age as a member of the plebeian It. operatic singer, 6. at Naples, whore 
nobility, and before long rose to the ho studied at the Conservatorium under 
pnetorship. Ho was an ardent republi- Gentili and Vales!. At the age of t won ty 
can, and for that reason hided to find he had developed a magnificent bass voice, 
favour with Augustus, who did not pro- aud made his first appearance at Naples 
mote him to the consulate m the year ho in Flora cnntPs opera. La Mohnara. In 
should hare Imlil olfico. It is probable , 

that the Laheo ie insanutr of Horace was 
levelled agaiust the jurist m order to 
please the empeior. L. devoted nearly 
all his time to the study of jurisprudence 
and is said to have written over 400 books. 

His most impoitant literary work was the 
Libri Poetenorum. See van Kck, De vita, 
tnoribus . et stud tin M . Ant. Labeonxs , 169*2 
Laberius, Declmus (c. 105-13 B.c.b Horn, 
knight, tamed for his mimes or burlesque 
diamas; the chief of those who introduced 
the mimes into Lat. litcratuie, and a man 
of learning and culture. At the command 
of Julius Ca*sar ho appeared, in 45 b.c., 
in one of his own mimes in a public con- 
test with the actor, Publius Syrus, and 
was courageous enough to point his satire 
against Caesar, who awarded the victory 
to Publius. Only fragments of bis writings 
remain. See O Ribbeek Comuorum 
[jjtinorum rt liquor, 1873. 

Labiat», name given to an important 
order or family of dicotyledonous plants, 
consisting of about 3000 species which 
thrive in all parts of the world. The 
apecies are herbaceous or sluubbv. the 
majority are land plants, but a few are 
found In marshes; they are charat terised 
bv their square stems and opposite dec us- 
sate leaver a& well as by the llower. 

Many ore aromatic. The inflorescence is 
a veitlcilloster of bilabiate ringent flowers ; 
the sepals and petals are each five in luiui lablache 

number and united, there are four didy- _ , 

oamoiis and cpipetaious stamens; the 1830 he appeared in London and Paris, 
superior ovary coribists of two united meeting with great success and being en- 
carpels and is quadrilocular ; the fruit ia a saged to appear annually in both these 
caicenilus. Some of the chief genera are cities. Hu taught Queen Victoria singing 
Lamium, e.g. dead-nettle ; Salvia, e.g. sage ; for a time. (> n the operatic stage he was 
Mentha, e.g thyme. equally successful in tragic and comic 

Labiche, Eugene Marin (1815-88), Fr. parts, among his pnn. roles being Lepor- 
dramatHt. In 1833 he pub. a novel en- olio to Ouivanni and Caliban in rhe 
titled La f'lef dei < hamps, and In the same Tempest, though Don Burtolo Jp II Bar- 
year he made a double venturo on the stage biere ia considered his heHt creation, 
with a drama, L’Avocat Louhet , and a La Bo6tie, Etienne de (15JU)-63), Fr. 
vaudeville. Monsieur de Coishn ou Vhomme writer, b. at Sariat, Dordogne, France, and 
infinimeni pub, both of which found popu- friend of Montague. Ills Dis&mrs de la 
lar favour. In 1851 appeared his farce, servitiule mlontaire , or Contrbn (1548), 
Le Chapeau de patUe dl Italic , a flue speci- a youthful < ntlclsm of tyrants, gras written 
men of Ft. imbroglio, followed bv Km- under tin mfluence of revolutionary ideas 
braseons-nous, FolleviUe (1857); Le Voyage which wei i current in the early part of tlio 
de M. Perrichon (i860); La Cigale chez lee sixteenth century. In his Ref aye, Mon- 
fourmis (1876); and sev. others. See taigne after La B. s death tried to protect 
preface to the Thmre complet (1878) by the memory of his friend as a model and 
Emile Augier. peace-loving citizen, but even he implies 

Labienus, Titus A tins, Rom. general, that La B. was at heart a republican: 
tribune of the plebs, 63 b c. Under the 'oust mieux aymd cstre nay A Venlse qu’A 
consulate of Cicero he diatihgulshed him- Sariat.’ 

self as Oesar’s legate in the Gallic war. Labor, Department of (U.S.A.), was 
twice defeating the Twirl (64 b.c.), and created as a separate executive dept, by 
taking part in the campaign against Ver- Act of Congress, March 4, 1913. It has 
oingetorix. At the outbreak of the civil jurisdiction over matters pertaining to 
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promoting the welfare of wage earners. Labour. In the language of polltioal 
improving their working contusions, and economy L. is one of the two requisites of 
advancing their opportunities for profit- production, the other being, in Mill's 
able employment. It also directs investi- words, ‘ appropriate natural objects.* In 
gation of matters pertaining to child wol- short, L. is the motive power of man upon 
fare. The prin. bureaux and divisions of the objects of the physical world, for, as 
the dopt. are Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mill points out, all the L. of the world 
which collects statistics on all matters could not produce one particle of matter, 
pertaining to labour, earnings, hours of e.g. to weave broadcloth is but to rearrange 
labour, and moral welfare of wage earners ; in a peculiar manner the particles of wool. 
Children's Bureau, which investigates and In the space of a brief article it is im- 
rc ports on ohild life and welfare, including possible to expatiate on Jevons's thesis of 
infantile mortality, juvenile courts, cm- the 'period of production* (as to which 
ployment, etc., and administers the child- see K. G. Hawtrey's Capital and Employ - 
welfare* services under the Social Security rnent, 1937), but it may here be noted 
Act of 1935 and the provisions of the that implicit in this thesis is the conse- 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 relating quonce that 'land and labour* or, more 
to child labour; Div. of Labor Stan- comprehensively, human effort and natural 
dards, which develops labour standards resources are the only original factors of 
in industrial practice, labour law, and production. L. is said to be oither pro- 
labour legislation; Public Contracts Div., ductive or unproductive. By the latter 
which administers the Walsh - Healey is meant that L. which does not augment 
Act requiring gov. supply contracts to the material wealth of the community, 
contain maximum hour, minimum wage. The former is further subdivided into 
child labour, safety and health stipula- directly and indirectly productive L. f the 
tions: United States Conciliation Service, former category comprising all that 
which deals with industrial controversies; manual work which is especially employed 
Wage and Hour Div . which enforces on material processes, the latter *ner- 
thc wage and hour ] of the Fair vouo’ or mental work. In common par- 

Lalior Standards Act of 1938. Its duty lance the term appears to have become 
hi to sec that employers engaged in inter- exclusively appropriated to manual work, 
stale commerce or producing goods for a limitation of meaning which, takon with 
inter-state commerce conform to the wago the fact that the Socialist schools of 
and hour standards; and Women’s Bureau, thought ordinarily use the term worker 
which is charged with formulating stan- as a avnonym for manual worker, has 
durds and policies for promoting the wel- not only resulted In bringing into sharp 
fare of wage-earning women, increasing politicul juxtaposition those who work 
their efficiency, improving their working with their hands and those who do not, 
4 ‘onditions. and advancing their oppor- hut has also fostered a very general sym- 
tunities tor profitable employment. pathy with the former on the ground that 

Laborde, Henri Francois de, see I) is though they ore the actual physical pro- 
Laboupe. divers of utilities, they enjoy the minimum 

Labori, Fernand Gustave Gaston (18(50- share of the profits accruing therefrom. 
1917), Fr. advocate, b. at liheims. where j The orthodox economist regards un pro- 
be was educated, .Subsequently he spent ductive L. as L. that not only does not 
two years in Germany and England. Jlc render the community richer in material 
was called to the Bor In 1884 and won products, hut poorer by all that is con- 
celebrity In many famous oases, notably mimed by the labourers while so employed; 
in his defence of Zola, accused of libelling but, as Mill points out, unproductive L. 
thoFr. exocutiveandunnyjintheDrejfus may well bo as useful as productive, or 
appeal; and In the Humbert case (1903). more so. even in point of permanent 
lie pub. the Repertoire encycloin'diqve tin advantage, for not all utility can be 
droit francais, and was editor-in-chief of measured by material embodiment. Eco- 
the (irande Revue. nomlcally the most striking feature of L. 

Labouohdre, Henry Duprt (1831-1912), is the fact that as society progresses it 
Eng. journalist and politician. Educat cd becomes increasingly divided, a fact which 
at Eton, ho entered the diplomatic her- really renders the actual operation of a 
vice in 1854, being attached to the worker on a single process a less valuable 
embassies of St. Petersburg and Dresden, factor in the final result (see also Division 
In 18G4 he entered Parliament on the of Labour). Co-operation of L. is, in the 
Liberal side, being one of Gladstone's most view of many economists, a still more 
faithful supporters, and from 1867 to 1 8C8 effective agent in increasing the efficiency 
represented Middlesex; he was a member of L. than that of the div. of L. There 
for Northampton from 1880 to 1905, when are two kinds of co-operations of 1«.: 
he retired, lie was editor and proprietor (a) simple co-opcration, or that which 
of Truth, a society paper, founded in 1 870, takes place when sev. persons assist each 
successful in the exposure of scandals of other in the same employment, and (b) 
various natures. Also part proprietor of complex co-operation, when they assist 
the Daily News, he contributed a series each other in different employments, e.q. 
of letters to that paper during the siege one set of persons may sow cotton-scod, 
of Paris in the Franco-Ger. war, as 'A Be- another set pack it. ana other sets manuf. 
sieged Resident.' In 1896 was a member it into cloth. Karl Marx pointed out the 
of the Jameson Raid Commission. See dual native of the L. of a oomiuunity, the 
Uvea by A. L. Thorold, 1913, and E. concrete L. which creates 'use-values* and 
Jerpjngbam, 1913; also H. Pearson, Lobby, counts qualitatively, being work, while 
new ecu, 1946. the abstract L. which creates value and 

* n 
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counts quantitatively Is L. This formula 
leads to his analysis of the 'errors' of the 
orthodox economists and his fundamental 
axiom that the economic structure of 
society is, and has always been, the basis 
upon which everything else rests. 

As regards technological progress in 
relation to L. f it is to bo noted that, for 
any product, as cost declines nnd output 
is increased, demand must eventually be- 
come inelastic, and cost-saving inventions 
tend ultimately to displace L. Only if 
the new process offers such attractive 
prospects of gf in that it invites specula- 
tive borrowing vnd supplements the re- 
sources of the investment market with a 
creation of credit, will additional employ- 
ment be given. The adaptabilitv of L. 
to new occupations and its willingness to 
move into them depend on circumstances. 
Hut experience in wartime shows that an 
enormous amount of skilled and semi- 
skilled L. is rapidly made available for 
the purposes of war industriCws; and even 
under more normal conditions every new 
industry and in great part any rapidly 
expanding industry must bo supplied with 
L. by transfer from other industries. On 
the relation of the monetary factor to the 
demand for L., see A. C. Pigou, Theory of 
(Jnemployment, €939. 

Labour, or Farm, Colonies existed, mainly 
on the Continent, for the purpose of 
reforming or punishing vagrants. The 
more important L. C. on the Continent 
were those in Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland. In 1818 Gen. von den 
Bosch estab. in Holland under royal pat- 
ronage a charitable organisation, ‘the 
Society of Beneficence,* for the purpose 
of employing the poor on the land. 
Colonies were acquired by the society in 
Holland, and it estah. others at Wortel 
and Merxplas in Belgiunv The Dutch 
L. C. were divided into (cr) free colonics 
for indigent persons, and (h) beggar 
colonies for the repression of mendicity. 
The scheme was not successful, os the 
original entrants remained In the colony 
and few fresh cases were received. The 
beggar colonies were intended for the com- 
pulsory detention of vagrants. The chief 
of these colonies were at Ommerschans, 
Veenhuizen, and Merxplas. Tho colonies 
were penal rather than reformatory, and 
a severe discipline was maintained by the 
society. 

In Belgium, under the law of Nov. 27, 
1891, «tate institutions of two kinds were 
estab.: (1) Depots de Mendicity, and (2) 
Maisons de Refuge. The former were in- 
tended for tho reception of able-bodied 
professional beggars, vagrants, and cer- 
tain other classes of people, such as in- 
ebriates and persons convicted of immoral 
offences. The ohief depot was at Merx- 
plas. The intention "Of the Act was to 
treat habitual vagrants and beggars not 
as criminals requiring punishment, but 
pathologically, as persons requiring treat- 
ment on account of their mode of life. 
The work of the Merxplas colony consisted 
of land reclamation, fanning, and the 
manuf. of all kinds of articles required in 
the colony itself. The purpose of a 
Malson de JRefuge was to receive men too 


old or Infirm to work, or who through 
want of work or misfortune had been 
driven to begging or vagrancy. It was in 
most respects similar to the Eng. work- 
house. The chief Malson de Refuge whs 
at Hoogstraoton, tho Wortel section of 
that Institution being reserved for able- 
bodied colonists. There was also a depot 
and refuge for women nt Brugos on 
similar lines. All the L. C. of Belgium w ere 
subject to state inspection and control. 

In Germany there were some thirty L. C 
under the management of the Labour 
Colony Central Board, with accommoda- 
tion for about 4000 persons. Tho svstem 
was less developed than in Belgium nr 
Holland, and effected less practical good, 
been use t here was no com pulsion to remain 
in the colony, and admission was volun- 
tary. Tho colonies were supported out of 
grants by tho prov. and municipal authori- 
ties and voluntary subscriptions. Most of 
the colonies were agric., but there were 
some industrial colonies such as those at 
Berlin and Magdeburg. The bulk of the 
Inmates appear to have been unemployed 
workmen and tramps, nabitual vagrants 
and persons who neglected to maintain 
themselves were far more effectively dealt 
with in the Arbeitshauser (literally work- 
houses) which corresponded not to the 
Eng. workhouse, but to the forced labour 
farms of Switzerland and the compulsory 
L. C. of Belgium and ITolland. They 
were penal m character and intended for 
the detention of persons after imprison 
ment for certain specified offences. 

In Switzci land from 1900 there wcim 
both voluntary and compulsory L. (' 
Tho voluntary numbered only three and 
were managed by philanthropic societies. 
Nearly ev(r\ fan ton had a < ompulsory 
colony or forced labour farm, managed hv 
a cantonal council, the federal gov. neither 
taking anv share m the management nor 
iuspt etmg tho farms. 

In England the closest approach to the 
continental forced L. C. were the old 
houses of correction, but at the prownt 
time the convict estabs. alone resemble 
such colonics m the fact that a great deal 
of convict labour i*> carried on. There 
are, however, certain institutions estab. 
by charitable agencies for vagrants. Tho 
largest of these latter institutions is the 
farm colon v of tho b’ulvation Army at 
Harlleigh m Essox, with accommodation 
for sev. hundred inmates. Tho Kng. col- 
onies differed from the continental in that 
there was no power of compulsory deten- 
tion, and also in the fact that they weio 
not priniar dv intended for the vagrant 
class. The Majority Report o t tho Poor 
Law Commission recom mcnd«l the in- 
stitution <>r labour penal colonies for 
such persons who were unemployed and 
vagrants who accepted relief while re- 
fusing to fulfil tho conditions of work 
attached to such assistance. The recom- 
mendation was not proceeded with. 

The Borstal institutions ( see Borstal) 
are in some reBpects forced labour colonies. 
Their undoubted superiority to adult con- 
tinental colonics is partly due to the intro- 
duction of tho recognised courses of the 
Ministry of Labour for trade training. 
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See L. Twining.TTorA’Aowsttf and Women’s 
Work, 1858; C. J. Ribton Turner, Ilistonj 
of Vagrants and Vagrancy, 1887; Board of 
Trade Repent, 1904; \v. H. Daulson, 
Vagrancy Problem , 1910; Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 
1926, and Minutes of Evidence taken 
bffore the Committee , and Appendices; J. 
Flyn, Tramping unth Tramps, 1900; 
Best ou-Thonms, Report on the Methods 
of dealing unth Vagrancy in Switzerland ; 
and J, S. Hoy land. Digging with the 
Uncmplojjtd, lU.'ll. 

Labour Day, legal holiday in all the 
states and ters. of Canada mid tlio 17.8. A. 
which is observed on the first. Monday 
in ►sejd. It is observed by labour pro- 
cession* and organisations which parade 
the streets and hold meetings, and all 
banks and gov. offices are closed. Outside 
the U>.A., t'anudu, and Italy L. 1)., or 
the day generally fixed on b^ «ill ►socialist 
and Labour organisations for a public 
holiday, is celebrated on Ma\ 1st. The 
reason for choosing May l)ny is verj 
obscure, though attempts lane been made 
to identify L. 1). with the old May l>u> 
festivities. 

Labour Disputes Iwtw* cn « mploycr-. 
and workers arise chiefly from dis- 
satisfaction of the workers with their 
conditions of employment, or from an 
attempt on the part of the employ eis 
either to reduce wuges or to increase 
hours. A disputo original ing in one trade 
sometimes sproads to others whose mem- 
bers have no grievance, but who ‘come 
out’ in sympathy with their fellows. 
When the stoppage of work is the initia- 
tive of the worker*, u strike results, hut 
where the employ cih close their uorks 
upon the refusal of their employees to 
submit to unpopular wages the stoppage 
is called a ‘ lock-out.’ Disputes are sett led 
by arbitration, when a third party i.s 
mutually appointed to decide the issue, 
or by conciliation (g.v.), where discussion 
under an impartial chairman takes place, 
or by the final defeat through lack of re- 
sources of one of the disputants. The 
gov. sometimes intervenes where the 
stoppage threatens to endanger civil wel- 
fare. The possibility of direct action 
(q.v.) involving national strikes took place 
in the years immediately preceding the 
First World War After the national coal 
strike of 1912, when a minimum wage 
demand was made. Conciliation proved 
fruitless, and tho Primp Minister. Asquith, 
introduced the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act, by which minimum wage 
boards were set up. Railway workers in 
1907 declared a strike on the question of 
recognition of their union. Lloyd George 
intervened, and a railway conciliation 
scheme was sot up for the ventilation of 
further disputes. Tho Dublin strike, led 
by JamoH Larkin of the Irish Transport 
Workers* Union, after a bitter struggle 
ended in Its collapso consequent upon the 
starvation of the strikers. During the 
First. World War the outstanding dispute 
was that of the Clydeside workers, who 
demanded an Increase in worch because 
of the increased cost of living. Gov. 
intervention took place, and the increase 


was secured . Thereafter munition workers 
were controlled by the Munitions of War 
Act of 1915, and compulsory arbitration 
was applied to all future disputes. Under 
the chairmanship of J. H. Whitley, an 
attempt was made to reorganise the rela- 
tionship between employer and workers 
by co-operation through Standing Joint 
Industrial Councils. The bclieme is known 



THE (1LXER\L STRIKE, 1928 
Police c«wort a petrol lorry through a road in 
houihwjrk, London 


as 'Whitley ism.’ mid lias since been found 
to be inadequate, lu 1921 a great lock- 
out of iniuers occurred, which ended in 
the defeat of the miners, though the 
famous San key Goal Commission was ap- 
pointed. Its recommendations, which in- 
cluded nationalisation of coal-mines, wore 
favourable to tho miners, but were not 
acted upon by the gov. until after the 
Second World W-»*. The great strike of 
1926 is dealt with in detail under Strike. 
General (1926). The outcome of this 
strike was the passing of the Trade Dis- 
putes aud Trad© Unions Act. 1927, which 
declared general and sympathetic strikes 
unlawful, restricted picketing, and made 
the law courts the arbiters of legality or 
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illegality of strike activities. The 'con- was aimed, however, solely at promoters 
tracting-in clause* stipulated that only of so-called 'unofficial* strikes. A petty 
those trade unionists might contribute to dispute, which broke out on Sept. 25, 
the political funds of the unions (that is 1945, at Birkenhead docks, led to an 
to the fund of the Labour party) who extended strike of dock workers in most 
declare in writing their willingness to be of the largo poits. Tills strike was en- 
levied for that purpose. The T.U.C. ro- tiroly unofficial, and towards the end of 
peatedly pressed for the amendment of the month 40,000 were on strike and 
fchia Act, out in 1940 Neville Chamber- 20,000 soldiers had taken their plaoes. 
lain (tho Prime Minister) pointed out to The refusal of the minister of labour to 
a T.U.C. deputation that it would bo im- intervene until the men went back to 
practicable to introduce amending legis- work proved effective, and the men re- 
lation during wartime. The Labour Gov., turned to w ork, accepting, after prolonged 
which came into power in 1945, passed a negotiations, terms very little higher than 
two-clause Act repealing the Act of 1927, those offered ab nut to by the employers, 
which received the royal assent on May 22, In the period immediately succeeding the 
1946. Duciug 1929, among a number of end of tho war there were numerous de- 
smaller disputes, tho most extensive mauds from different trades for wage ln- 
was that of tho master cotton spinners, creates, sometimes leading to strikes, 
355,000 workers being affected. After official or unofficial, and mostly the latter, 
three months a specially appointed board Thus in Oct. 1947, 21,000 Scottish miners 
secured half the demanded increase of w ent on strike but resumed work m a week 
wages. ' Unofficial* strikes became rather after the National Coal Board and the 
prevalent in 1913, but though they were miners’ leaders had agreed on nil increase 
not important individually they seemed of 15s. weekly m the minimum wage of 
to mdicate that something was amiss with underground workers and of 10s. a week 
industrial relations. Some of these strikes tor surface workers. The T.U C. General 
were deliberately provoked by employers Council, however, expressed (Feb. 5) 
from ulterior motives sue h as to procuro general agreement with the declared aim 
ao alteration of contracts, while others of the Lab. Gov.'s wages policy to avoid 
were organised for political reasons and inflation, and tho T V C. executive, by 
in order to impede the nation’s war effort. 5.421,000 to 2,032,000 votes, endorsed tho 
But considering the difficulties that had T.U.C. council's it commendation to mip- 
Rpisen from the transference of labour and port the gov.’b policy on wages and prices 
the entry into industry of new people, But there were many more btiikes not- 
who were unaccustomed to discipline and withstanding this co-operative attitude of 
to trade union negotiations, it was perhaps the T.U.C. Mo*t unrt «t prevailed among 
remarkable that there had been so few the dockers, and on Juno Jl, 194S. an 
disputes up to that time. But public unofficial strike began in the 1'oit of 
confidence in the ultimate issue of the war London ow mg to t lie sus]jmihion of eleven 
undoubtedly emboldened some to launch men after a (impute over payment for 
unofficial sti ikes. In 1944 there was dis- handling ‘dirty cargo.* During the 
content in the minefields, whose workers fortnight of the strike in tho I. on don 
exposed themselves to tho charge of docks servue men unloaded foodstuffs, 
placing their own sec tional interests before This had 11* sequel in 1 949 when 8000 men 
the national welfare. On Jan. 22 the of the Fort of London w'ont on strike in a 
National Reference Tribunal for the coal- fight which was represented by their 
mining industry prod u< ed its wages award, unofficial leaders as one to ‘resist the 
but the miners rejected it and many employment of blackleg labour.* Mr. 
ceased work, the chief centre of unrest Isaacs, labour minister, in tho House of 
being 8. Wales, where 75,000 men were Commons described the dockers* claim 
on strike by March 8, 1944; and by the that the stoppage was m foot a look-out 
time they had returned to work the dis- a* nothing but a Communist manoeuvre, 
putes had caused a loss of 800,000 tons and emphasised that the men were acting 
of output. It was always difficult to in breach of their agreements. The con- 
decide whither, for securing tho smooth tinuance of the strike and an increase in 
working of industry in wartime, it was the numbers of men involved forced tho 
necessary to introduce military control gov. to employ troops for loading and 
or whether the joint industrial relations unloading < argo, and tho king declared 
machinery could bo relied upon. The a state of emergency on Juno 11* See also 
General Council of the T.U.C. issued a Industrial Relations. , 

statement in April 1944, pointing out that United states of America Labour dis- 
unauthonsed stoppages of work had putes in America arc examined by a 
gravely impeded the preparations for a Board of Mediation formed under an Act 
concerted attack on Nasi-fortifled Europe of Congress passed In 1926. Individual 
and if continued might produce a national unlous appear to have freedom of action, 
disaster and imperil the victory of the and most disputes are settled by.the states 
allied cause. As a precaution against the concerned. Between 1921 ana 1928 stop* 
outbreak of industrial trouble the minister pages involving 4,600,000 workers were 
of labour, after consultation with the settled by tho Congress Board of Media- 
T.U.C. and the Brit. Employers’ Confedera- Uon, under whose powers the secretary of 
tion. Issued (April 18) a new defence labour is authorised either to mediate 
regulation (loo), giving him strong himself or to appoint special com mis - 
powers for dealing with persons respon- sloners. Mediation boards bave also been 
•Ible for inciting strikes or lock-outs which set up by individual states, and disputes 
interfered with essential services. This are usually settled either by conciliation 
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or voluntary arbitration. In the five- 
year period 1935-40 strikes averaged about 
2875 annually: 1936, 2172 strikes, in- 
volving 788,000 workers; 1937, 4740 

strikes, 1,860,000 workers; 1938, 2772 

strikes, 688,000 workers; 1939, 2613 

strikes, 1.170,000 workers: 1940, 208H 

strikes, 491,000 workers. But when the 
threat of war became obvious, tho ship- 
building and other strikes, which occurred 
about the time of the presidential election, 
were soon settled and the return of 
Koosovolt for his third term indicated that 
Amor, labour appreciated the fact that it 
was the Democratic gov. that had guaran- 
teed collective bargaining and the mini- 
mum wage and fixed a maximum work 
week of forty hours. 

Tho best known example of compulsory 
arbitration is tho system in New Zealand, 
where such a seliome lia^ existed since 
1897. Recourse must be mode to u 
specially appointed eoneilinlion board 
under an Impartial chairman, who, on 
failure to reach an agreement, refeis the 
dispute to the court. New S. Wales and 
Victoria have .similar systems. See Ask- 
witli, Industrial l)i*puh » mil ; U. D. II. 
Cole, Short History of Jitihsh tVorking- 
dass Movement* 1927; H. Raynor, Story 
of Trade Unionism* 1929: and Margaret 
Cole. Makers of the Jxibour Movement* 1948. 

Labourdonnais, Bertrand Francois de. 
Count Mahe (1699-1755), Fr. na\al com- 
mander, h, at St. Mnlo. Ife went to sea 
at an early ago, and in 17 IS entered the 
sorvioo of the Fr. India Company. In 
1724 he attained the rank of captain and 
displayed great bravery at the capture of 
Mahe, adding the name of the tn. to his 
own. J it 1735 ho served as governor of 
the tie de France and Bourbon, an office 
he continued to hold for five years. At 
the end of this period be began a conflict 
with Britain for tho naval sovereignty of 
the Indies and captured Madras in 1746. 
He was accused by bis general, Dnplcix, 
of peculation and maladministration of 
affairs In India, arrested, and imprisoned 
for two years. He wrote Trait? de hi 
mdture des vaissemur (1723), and left 
valuable memoirs, pub. by his grnudson. 

Labourers and Labouring Classes. The 
definition of a labourer, so far a* legal 
rights are ooneorned, is of but little im- 
portance, and decisions involving a defini- 
tion relate almost exclusively to the 
liability of employers for accidents under 
the Employers’ and Workmen's Act , 1875, 
the Employers* Liability Act, 1889, and 
the Workmen's Compensation Acts (now* 
repealed And re-enacted as the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946). 
The accepted definition is *a man who 
digs and does other work of that kind 
with his hands. 1 But a motor-omnibus 
driver has been held to be a manual 
labourer within the Act of 1880. The 
term labourer Is used in the Sunday 
Observance Act, 1677, in section 1, which 
forbids any 'tradesman, artificer, work- 
man, or labourer* to exercise his 'ordinary 
casing upon the Lord's Day,* but the few 
decisions on that Act do not assist one to 
arrive at the meaning, for it has even been 
Judicially doubted whether an ‘ agricul- 


tural labourer* is a 'labourer' within the 
meaning of tho Act. The term is of no 
Importance as regards the Housing Acts, 
for it has long given place to 'working 
classes,* which latter phrase has been 
Judicially defined to mean 'the class of 
persons who ordinarily live in such a state 
and condition of lifo that overcrowding 
was likely to take place/ and by statute 
(Housing Act of 1 903) as including ' mecha- 
nics, artisans, labourers, and others work- 
ing for wages/ and alBo others working at 
some ‘trade or handicraft whoso income 
does not exceed on an average 30s. a 
wreck.’ Politically if the meaning of the 
terms mnv be inferred from the persons 
represented in Parliament by a Labour 
M.P. it may be said that all are labourers 
who either belong to a trade union or 
t ould belong to one if they chose. 

Labourers, Statute of. At the Conquest 
agric. services were paid for in kind, the 
labourer or villein being really a serf 
attached to the soil. After these services 
were commuted for low money payment* 
the bettor-class villeins became copyhold 
tenants, w hilo the rest gradually obtained 
better terms. The Black Death, however, 
caused a great dearth of agric. labour and 
wages went up, with the result that the 
Ordinance (s*e Legislation and Lug re- 
1, ativk Proi’Ksaks) ot Labourers was 
issued in 1319 and re-enacted in 1351 as 
tho S. of L.. with the object of securing an 
adequate supply of field labour at the 
wages current prior to the plague. It 
provided that able-bodied persons should 
work in thur own dist. at the accustomed 
rate of wages, while those who gave alms 
to ‘sturdy beggars* should be punished 
with imprisonment. The con-.eiiuonee. 
however, was the rise of a class of really 
Jrce labourers, hi spite of the low rat© of 
wages. Sf r H. St. C. Feilden. A Shmt 
Constitutional History of England. 1899. 

Labour Exchanges, see Employment 
Exchanges. 

Labour, Hours and Wages of. Ever 
since workers have been organised, agita- 
tion to restrict hours of labour has been a 
prominent feature of industrial disputes. 
During the latter part of t De nineteenth 
century, Robert Owen (</.r.) lea a move- 
ment for an Eng. eight* hour day. Since 
1921 a forty-eight -hour Aveek has been 
enforced In many trades in most countries. 
These restrictions cover either all workers, 
as in France and £paln, or certain trades, 
us in (ircat Britain under various Factory 
Acts (see Factory Legislation). The 
Brit. Gov. did not favour tho draft con- 
vention of the International Labour Con- 
ference In 1937 for a forty-hour week for 
the textile industry* the policy of the Brit. 
Gov. having always been to build up in 
Industry a vast machinery of collective 
bargaining between employers and em- 
ployed. and a reduction ot hours to forty 
would probably le ul to reduced wages and 
a rise in costs of production such as would 
increase unemployment. In Australia 
agreements as to hours of labour are 
reached by arbitration, while in Germany 
(bofore the Nazi regime) mutual agree- 
ments as to hours of labour were reached 
by collective bargaining between the 
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workers and their employers. In Brit, 
coal-mines hours are regulated by the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1908. but 
a new Mines Bill was put before the House 
of Commons in 1931 embodying a con- 
tinuance of the seven-and-a-half-hour day 
pending ratification of the draft conven- 
tion of the Geneva Convention. In July 
1930 the conference of the Mineworkers’ 
Federation approved a motion for a six- 
honr day in order to absorb the unem- 
ployed within the industry. The Shops 
Act of 1912 and tho Trade Boards Act 
ensure a forty-eight -hour week generally. 

In the U.8.A. uiobt state* have an eight- 
hour day. A threat of a railway strike in 
1916 resulted in an eight -hour day for 
railways under tho Adamson Act. In 
1927 an Act was passed in Now York 
state enforcing a forty-eight-hour week. 
Fifteen states have a maximum of ten 
hours a day, while many well-organised 
workers have secured a five -and -a-lialf- 
day week of forty-four hours. In 1937 
the United Mine Workers, led by John 
l.ewls, demanded a six-bour day and a 
five-day week in place of the existing 
working week of thirty-five hours. Legis- 
lation, following recommendations of the 
International Labour Organisation, was 
in operation, before the Second World 
War, in Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
India, Bulgaria, and Chile; Austria and 
France had made conditional agreements. 

Wages.— The term wages is usually con- 
fined to tho pay of workers In manual 
trades, and they are paid weekly. Eco- 
nomic consideration of wages is involved 
and intricate. Wages must have some 
relation to tho cost of living, and stan- 
dards vary In dificrent localities. Organi- 
sation into trade unions gave workers 
power to improve their wage standards 
and most industrial disputes (see L \boi~u 
Disputes) are mainly concerned with 
wage adjustments. 

Statistics . — The International Labour 
Organisation of the United Nations is- 
sues comprehensive tables of movements of 
wages in most countries. In the rase of 
France and the U.S.A. earnings are 
variously calculated hourly, dailv, aud 
weekly, and produce severallv results 
which differ widely. But broudly tho 
following table shows money wages and 
real wages for the chief manufacturing 
countries as they were in 1937, tho figures 
being index numbers and tho rates for 
1929 being represented by 100: 


Money Real 
Wages Wages 


Great Britain (weekly rates) 
France (hourly rates) 
Germany (hourly rates) 
Italy (hourly earnings) 
Russia (monthly wage) , 
Sweden (hourly earnings) 
United States (weekly 
earnings) 

Japan (daily earnings) 


104 

113 

146 

134 

79 

105 

101 

105 

315 

c, 320 

103 

108 

95 

107 

93 

03 


Honrs of labour in Great Britain have 
altered but little in recent years (apart, of 
course, from conditions during the Second 
World War). The 48-hour week, estab. In 


most industries soon after the First World 
War, was, up to 1940, still in operation in 
most factories. In 1916 there was a 
movement for tho reduction of normal 
weekly hours of labour. It was accen- 
tuated in 1917; in 1948 there was com- 
paratively little continued movement in 
that direction, and by 1949 it was almost 
negligible. Over this period the reduced 
bash* normal weekly rate was reduced 
from 48 or 47 hrs. to 44, the average 
difference for many millions of workers 
being 34 hrs. a week. It may bo men- 
tioned that the actual hours worked did 
not fall to anything like tho same extent 
as tho normal weekly hours; thus in early 
1917 tho average hours of iucn were 46 3; 
in Oct. XD48 they were 16 7; and in June 
1947 one out of every ton workers in Urn 
manufacturing Industries was working at 
least 7 hrs. overtime. The workmg of 
extensive overtime, notably in armament 
works, in Fr. factories nullified the opera- 
tion of the 40-hour system Introduced in 
1 936. Tho 40-hour week was very widely 
applied in the U.S.A. , but transport 
workers generally worked 44 to 48 hrs. 
The Brit, dominions' week was uniformly 
44 hrs., excepting in New Zealand, where 
the Labour Gov. introduced a 10-hour 
week. European industrialised countries 
(other than France) generally worked a 
48-hour week. In the Bulkans and S E. 
Europe moat working weeks were from 
48 to 50 hrs. Much longer periods ob- 
tained in the Far E., especially in Japan. 

See Labour Research Committee, H'or/ta, 
Prices, and Profits. 1922; Mullet in of Inter- 
national Labour Ollice. Statistical Tables', 
and G. 1). If. Colo. ./ Short History of the 
British Work mg-f lass Movement, 1927. 

Labour Legislation is tho outcome of the 
need to regulate conditions of contract 
between employers and workers and to 
secure for the worker conditions in accord 
with reasonable standards of remunera- 
tion, health, and safety. Until the advent 
of machine production in tho eighteenth 
century there were protective regulations 
enforced bv tho craft guilds (q.w.) in 
co-operation with the gov. Machinery 
needed on immediate* supply of cheap 
labour, and conditions rapidly became 
worse. Workers os a consequence com- 
bined to demand more reasonable terms, 
with the result that in 1799 tho Combina- 
tion Bill was passed, which threatened any 
worker with imprisonment If ho attempted 
to combine with his tcllows for tho pur- 
pose of increasing his wages. Lord 
Shaftsbmy ( q.r .) took up the cause of 
children in factories, and m addition pro- 
cured In 1812 a Bill to abollBh the use of 
female and child labour in mines. Ill 1867 
the Employers and Workmen Bill was 
passed, which removed concerted stop- 
pages of work from tho list of criminal 
actions. During tho first ten yean of the 
twentieth century the chief measures 
passed affecting labour questions were the 
Workmen's Compensation Act (q.v.), which 
granted compensation to all tnauual and 
many non-manual workers; the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act of 1905; the Goal 
Mines Eight Ilonrs Act of 1908, which 
ended a long straggle on the part of the 
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miners; the Trade Boards Act of 1909, 
resulting; from agitations to combat 
sweated labour; the Labour Exchanges 
Act. the precursor of Unemployment In- 
surance, and a remodelling of the Fair 
Wages Clause. Then followed the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act and the National 
Insuranee Act {q.v.). The Shops Act 
secured the long-wished half-holiday to 
tradesmen’s assistants in 1912, In which 
year was also passed the Coal Mines 


of Nations dealt with legislation to govern 
hours of labour. A recommendation to 
adopt universally a forty-eight-hour week 
was not ratified by the Brit. Gov. on 
account of the too wide scope in a single 
measure. The miners* dispute of 1920 
resulted in the passing of the Emergency 
Powers Act, which enabled the gov. to 
take necessary steps to enforce peace and 
maintenance of essential supplies and 
transport. The Act was applied during the 



CHILDREN IN MINES: A SPUR TO LABOUR LEGISLATION 
Lord Shaftesbury sees children working in coal-mines, 1840. 


(Minimum Wage) Act, a result of the 
national strike. The First World War 
period brought its own special problems, 
to meet which the gov. passed the Muni- 
tions of War Act in 1915, by which com- 
pulsory arbitration was to be applied to 
the settlement of industrial disputes in the 
industries covered by the Act, which was 
repealed in 1918. As an attempt to keep 
pace with the increasod cost of living, the 
Trade Boards Act of 1918 extended the 
Act of 1909, bringing many millions of 
workers into the protective scope of a 
legalised minimum wage. In the same 
year the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Aot was passed to cope with the situation 
created by the change from war to peace 
conditions. The Act was passed originally 
for six months, but certain sections wore 
continued under the Industrial Courts Act 
of 191 9, wliioh stabilised the existing rates 
of wages as a minimum until 1920. Many 
of the conventions drafted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of the League 


disputes of 1921. 1926, and 1949. Follow- 
ing the General Strike (see Strike, The 
General) the gov. repealed the Seven 
Horn's Act of 1919, and the Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act of 1927 
proclaimed illegal general strikes, sym- 
pathetic strikes, and most forms of 
* picketing.’ Labour conditions in the two 
decades following the First World War 
seriously deteriorated in the N. of England 
In what became scheduled as special areas ; 
and towards the close of 1934 an Act was 
assed to provide measures which, it was 
oped, would facilitate the economic de- 
velopment and social Improvement of 
those distressed areas. Training schemes 
were also part of the general plans for 
recovery. But it Ifi doubtful whether 
these statutory provisions would ever 
have had any marked effect on the appal- 
ling total of the unemployed. It was the 
conditions imposed by the Second World 
War that solved that problem. 

The war closed the ranks of the people 
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and, while many trades — englnoers, 
miners, shop assistants etc.— demanded 
and obtained hitcher rates of pay in 1939- 
1940 as a consequence of the Increased 
cost of living, the peace-tune advantages 
in hours and other conditions were sacri- 
ficed to some extent to the national needs. 
In May 19 iO (after the Fr. resistance had 
collapsed ) the Employers’ Confederation 
and T.U.O. General Council both agreed 
to the minister of labour’s appeal to sus- 
pend rules and regulations so os to throw 
their whole force into the national effort. 
But the National Vnion of Kailua) men in 
July 1940 demanded the repeal of the 
Trades Disputes Act, and the T.U.O., 
a few months later, uiged the removal 
of restrictions imposed by the Act 
on unions. The Trades Disputes Act 
of 1927 was repealed by the Labour Gov. 
in 1946. See also Factory Legislation ; 
Shops A^ts; Trade Unions; Work- 
men’s Compensation. See H. fclesser 
and A. llcnderson, Iiulu&trial Law, 1024; 
G. D. H. Cole, A Short History of the British 
Working-class Movement, 3 vols., 1927, 
and Organised labour, 1928; C. R. Fay, 
Great Britain from Adam Smith to Present 
Day, 1928; International Labour Review 
(monthly), Geneva; Legislature Scries of 
the International fsdbour Oflife, Geneva. 
See also the official pubs, of Eng. and 
U.S. Govs. 

Labour, Ministry of. The M. of L. was 
set up by Lloyd George in 1916 to ileal 
with questions of labour administration, 
wage disputes, and awards, pensions, in- 
surance, and all affairs hitherto under 
the direction of the Labour Dept, ot the 
Board of Trade. The first minister was 
John Hodge, and the ministry was 
formed partly to ensure the co-operation 
of the Labour party in Lloyd George’s 
Coalition Cabinet. Its efficiency, how- 
ever, was hampered to some degree by the 
exemption from the authority of the now 
ministry Of othei special ministries, such 
as the Ministry of Munitions, which were 
allowed to appoint Mppnrato commit tees 
to deal with their individual labour organi- 
sation problems. Post-war difficulties and 
reconstruction programmes challenged 
every resource of tho ministry, ami the 
wide powers given to it later soon proved 
to be entirely justified. Its activities in- 
clude the Industrial Court, which, through 
an umpire and referees, judges indus- 
trial claims and makes awards ; unemploy- 
ment and insurance, administered through 
labour exchanges, friendly societies, and 
trade unions; employment and training 
of juvenile workers; industrial relations, 
and the pub. of statistics upon every 
topic of labour concern. A special dept, 
works In connection with the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations. Tho headquarters of the ministry 
are at Montagu House, Whitehall. 

Labour Office, International, see Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

Labour Party, The, name of a poli- 
tical organisation to be found in modem 
times In many countries whldh, broadly 
•peaking, represents, or claims to repre- 
sent, the interests and aspirations of 
Labour (f.e. the working class) as against 


the interests and ideals of Capital (i.c. 
tho employing, or master, class). The 
L. P. in Great Britain, which must 
bo carefully distinguished from tho 
Independent L. P. (the I.L.P.) (q.e.), 
is a purely Socialist body, consisting of 
trade unions, 00-operative societies. And 
various Socialist bodies bonded together 
to secure political representation. The 
first secretary of tho L. P. was James 
Ramsay Mao Donald (q, i\), and ho held 
this position till 1011, when, on his be- 
coming chairman of tho party in Llio 
Hou -,0 of Commons, ho was succeeded by 
Arthur Henderson (the present chairman 
is James Griffiths, M.P.). For the first 
Hix years of its existence tho L. P. was 
known as tho Labour Representation 
Committee (the L.K.C.). When formed 
in 1900 the membership was 375,000, 
and it succeeded in returning two 
members to the Commons m that 
year. \s a pari, force it dates from tho 
1900 election, when its membership was 
921,000, and when out of fifty pari, candi- 
dates twenty-nine were elected. The 
L. P. by Its constitution is indi pendent 
of all other political parties. Tho L. P. 
has no ‘leader.* The National Executive 
committee is elected by the aim. ron- 
ferenec. and tho committee chooses a 
chairman for tho year. Tho chairman 
Is not necessarily an M.P.; ho is not 
normally re-elected and there Is no sug- 
gestion that he has any kind of moral 
claim to become Prune Minister or oven 
to hold office of any kind. The Labour 
members of Parliament — who aro organ- 
ised into tho purl. L. P. — elect a chair- 
man of the purl. L. I\, or leader, every 
session and ho is usually looted. Ho 
has some considerable claim to appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister — thus Ramsay 
MacDonald became Premier twice (his 
later terms were os Prime Minister of 
Nat ional govs. ). Jt was made clear when 
Lansburv was eh rtf d in 1931, how- 
ever, and still more clear when Mr. Attlee 
was elected in 1935, that the pari. L. P. 
reserved its full liberty of action to elect 
whom it pleaded if tho party secured a 
majority and thus to indicate to the king 
who was desired as Premier. Tho L. P. 
strongly supported tho First World War, 
and its chairman, Arthur Henderson, 
with two other L. P. representatives, was 
included in f lie Coalition Gov. of 191 5, and, 
whon tho new Coalition Gov. of 1916 
was formed, Henderson continued in the 
Cabinet uutil Juno 1917, when he resigned 
upon his return from a visit to Russia. 
His place was taken hv G. N. Barnes. 
At the couduHlon of tne armistice tho 
L. P. withdrew its support from the gov. 
Up to 1918 It had been practically a 
federation of trade unions and socialist 
societies, but the war had changed the 
national outlook, and in order to keep 
pace with the extended organisation of the 
trade unions, as well as to widen its field 
of recruitment , the L. P. revised its con- 
stitution. admitting individual members 
of all social grades. It increased Its mem- 
bership so considerably os a result that 
by 1924 it had achieved a brief period 
in office, with Ramsay MacDonald as 
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[Time Minister. Dependence upon Liberal 
support, which was never reliable, caused 
its defeat after ten months os a gov. The 
coal situation at this time brought the 
Miners’ Federation Into prominence, and 
this trade union dominated L. P. influence 
after the unsuccessful issue of tiie lock- 
out in 1921. Meanwhile the party had 
begun to realise the significance of munici- 
pal elections, aucl an attack was accord- 
ingly made upon iuunicip.il '-eats through- 
out the country, especially in mining and 
industrial areas, with marked success, 
rts mcinlx .•'ddp in 1920 was well over 
8,000,000, though this figure fell to 
.>,500,000 during the trade slump which 
followed. This figure, however, was more 
than twice the number before the First 
World War. Additional support was 
coming in from tlio co -operative move- 
ment, with its 1,01*0,000 members of 1924. 
During its short term of office the Labour 
Gov. passed four tucamiivh of importance, 
the Wheatley Housing Aet, the Minimum 
Agricultural Wages Act, a meosuio increas- 
ing the range of old-age pens ions, and an 
amendment to Unemployment Insurance, 
it granted formal recognition to the gov. 
of soviet Russia, and csiritr * through the 
plan for the stabilisation of uer. finance 
under allied control, known as the Dawes 
plan. In the election of Oct. the party 
lost forty-two ^cuts, and its supporters, 
particularly the I.L.P., bcoamo impatient 
for ‘Socialism in our time.' As a result 
there appeared within the party a left 
wing opposition. In 1926 tho General 
Strike (</.».) severely tested the organ isa- 
sation of the L. P , and indeed the whole 
Labour movement was shaken. The 
storm, however, was weathered so suc- 
cessfully that the party found itself again 
In power in 1929, when it, socured tho 
return of 287 members. Hamsay Mac- 
Donald again became Prime Minister, 
and continued In even though, in 

Aug. 1931, the Labour Gov. resigned ami 
wan replaced by a Notional Gov. 

The L. I\ has had 1o demonstrate that 
it is * const it utlonal’ and not ‘revolution- 
ary,* and therefore It has been orthodox 
In its action, and indeed more so than any 
other party since tho Reform Act of 1832. 
Tho conception of opposition for its 
own sako w<w abandoned, Tho majority 
principle is with tho L. P. almost an 
article of faith; and tho so-called *dis- 
< ipline* of tho party is simply a linn 
adherence to tho principle of majout> 
rule. It lias been said that tho L. P. is 
more of a ‘class' party tiian the Liberal 
party was under Gluustouo or Asquith. 
This is true in the sense that the pro- 
portion of income-tax payers in tho L. P. 
was for long 1 «ms than It was in the pro- 
1914 Liberal party (tho Incidence or m- 
como tax to-day has completely changed 
the situation) ; but it is not true that tho 
L. P. has over secured a majority of 
the wage earners. Though two -thirds of 
the electorate are wage earners (i.e. below 
the uppor-age limit for unemployment in- 
surance) and their dependants, the L. P. 
until 1945 never secured more than 
37 per cent of tho votes rust: and except 
tn the* election of 1918 the balance 


between votes cast for the gov. and votes 
cast for the opposition has been very 
constant since 1885. 

The rDo of the L. P. shows that it is 
possible to achieve a large measure of 
support oven with a completely hostile 
press. Rut tho L. I*, makes up for this 
deficiency by maintaining close contacts 
with the trade unions, which, in their 
turn, have *ev. complete series of national 
and local organisations. The L. 1*. differs 
from tho Conservative part* in opposition 
because it usually accepts gov. proposals, 
especially In sociul legislation, as instal- 
ments of its own policy. Usually it does 
not wish to obstruct because it wants the 
legislation to be passed; it may and In- 
deed usually objects to some of the pro- 
posals, but rarely to nil of them; and its 
main cause of complaint is that they do 
not go far enough. It may bo said that 
during tho earlier months of the Seoond 
World War tho fact that Labour was In 
opposition railitatod against a whole- 
hearted war effort by Britain. Wliile the 
L. P. by no moans disapproved of Brit, 
policy — indeed it was hotly opposed to 
Fascism or Nazism m all their forms — it 
had its own views on equality of sacrifice, 
profiteering, food distribution, exemptions 
from conscription, and so forth. When 
Winston Chmehill eeeded Neville 
Chamberlain as Prm t» Minister in 194b he 
at one© fanned a Cabinet largely composed 
of leading Labour M.P.s, aud tho price of 
their support may bo inferred from tho 
character of tho emergency legislation, 
which empowered tho new gov. to control 
persons and property unreservedly and 
increased tho excels profits tax from 60 
to 100 per cent. 

Tho representative character of the 
I L. P. is shown by the fact that a great 
i v ariety of interests aro represented — 
architects and engineers, tho medical and 
1 legal professions, shipping, finance, the 
I lighting services — though by far the 
| largest group of members, comprising 
more than all the others combined, 
Its the ‘workers' group, which owes 
'its representation almost entirely to the 
ruse of the L. P. 

In tho general election of 1935 the votes 
cast for the L. P. numbered 8,325,260 na 
against 10,488,628 Conservative votes. 
1,377.962 Liberal vote*, and 866,624 
Liberal National. In the general election 
of 1915 tho figures for the chief parties 
were: Labour, 11,985,733; Conservative. 
8,093,858; Liberal, 2.253,197; Libera! 
National, 759,884. In 1938 the L. P. had 
approximately 154 representatives in the 
Commons as against 387 Conservative 
members; in 1945 the positions were re- 
versed, the L. P. having 393 members and 
the Conservative party only 189, the 
Labour majority in the House in 1945 
being about 136. 

See O. D. H. Colo The World of Labour, 
1919. and Short notary of the BriBek 
Workincrflaee Movement , vol. lil. f 1927; 
0. R. Fay, Great Britain from Adam 
Smith to the Present Day . 1928; R. M. 
Rayner, The Story of Trade Unionism, 
1790-J924, 1929: C. R. Attlee. The Labour 
Party in Perspective , 1937 ; Margaret Cole, 
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Maker* of (he Jxibour Moi ement, 1 94 8 ; and 
F William** Fifty lears ' March of the 
Labour Parly 1949 

La Bouverie, Belgian tn , situated in 
Hainaut 5 m S \\ of Mons It has 
Important < oal - mines and m mufs of 
Daw lamps Pop 7600 

Labrador, dependency of the prov of 
Newfoundland Canada, forming tlie most 
lastfriv part of the N Amer continent 
and extending from lilnm s^blon at the 
^ \V entrance of tho btiuits of Belle Isle 


St John's Newfoundland so far as prov 
relations are concerned 

L , regarded as part of Vinland or me- 
land ( q v ) was probably visited hy the 
Vikings in the tenth or eleventh centuries 
Many traces ot stone houses and stone 

E roUcted tombs, snch fts the Norsemen 
uilt and which the indigenous Eskimo 
never did ha\ e bt c n found on the L 
coast According to Norse sagas the 
voyages of Bishop >rh Guupsson and his 
sons m tho oarly twelfth century cone cm 
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to Cape Cliidley at the F entrance of 
Hudson’s fetrait The name L is also 
apphed to the peninsula of which L proper 
forms merely a coastal strip (1100 m in 
length) with an aiea of about 110,000 
sq m The greater part of the peninsula 
representing the ter of bngava (151,780 
sq m ) was annexed by Quebc* in 1912 
und«r the Quebec Boundaries I * tension 
Act By the decision of the 1'iivv f nunr il 
(March 1, 1927), settling the boundary 
between Canada and Newfoundland in L , 
the Atlantic watershed of the L penin- 
sula. including the basin of the Hamilton 
or Grand K was awarded to Newfound- 
land, the remainder of the peninsula being 
awarded to the dominion The accession 
of Newfoundland to the dominion of 
Canada (March 31, 1949) brings all L 
automatically under the confederation, 
but the dependency or coastal strip of L. 
or L, proper is still administered from 


L , but these are all songs glorifying the 
deeds of chiefs rather than satlsfoctoi \ 
evidenc t of visits to the coaat of whit 
may lnm been L It is commonly sup 
posed that John Cabot sc v centuries later 
sighted the coast and oven visited it 
though t hr re exist no real records of his 
voyages ( ortcreal the Portuguese navi 
gator, visited the country only twelve 
y< ars aft< r Cabot's 1 oy age of (498 Cor 
teienl states that in Hamilton Inlet be 
found au old Venetian sword, some gold 
earrings and other * small triple’ which 
Cabot had very probably traded with the 
Indians r J he story goes that the voyage 
of Jo&o Pomander (a llavrador or veomou 
farmer) of the Azores. who signed on as 
pilot for Cabot, so interested King Martocl 
on his return that the king granted lettois 
patent for a Portuguese voyage — the 
letters, however, being granted to Caspar 
Cortereal, who had greater social standing 
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than Fernandez. It is assumed that the 
klw? ordered Cortercal and Fernandez to 
follow Cabot’s route and elalin all that 
Cabot had found (including L.) as part of 
the legitime te property of Portuga I . They 
nulled in 1501, but explored only the K. 

( Greenland coast, which was named ‘ Labra- 
dor presumably after Jofto Fernandez the 
Uarrador. However this may be, Green- 
land for many years afterwards was called 
on the maps of the period Terra Labra- 
dorc.* Cortereal, however, on a second 
voyage a year later, evidently sailed 
further S. f and all that is known of this 
voyage accords well with the description 
of S. L , which for many years appeared 
on maps as Terra Cortereali9. Jacques 
( artier, some foity years later, cruised the 
\V. coast of Newfoundland and the L. 
shore of the gulf in the search for the 
N.W. passage. After this L. (with the 
list of explored Canada) fell under Pr. 
mle. hut the peninsula was ceded to 
England in 1763 bv the treaty of Paris. 

Little Is known about the geology of L 
The archil an bedrocks belong to the 
continental foundation of N. America 
known as the ’basement * -implex, ' com- 
posed mostly of metamorphic recks and 
t ontalning no fossil remains of animals or 
plants. This is overlaid at some places 
with a veneer of limestones, sandstones, 
and shales, some of which boar fossils of 
some of the earliest known organisms; 
but over 75 per cent of the L peninsula 
this vomer has been eaten nwav by rain 
and ice so that the anct. and remarkably 
liar surfac c tuts been restored. The base- 
ment roiks wero originally molten, but 
tio/o into crystalline masses containing 
granite, ln\u, limestone, syenite, dlorite. 
and other minerals. Gabbro (7.1*.), 
oh daik as basalt, dominates the is 
1 lifts and mainland tnts. all round 
Nam; but these high lands are baio 
ot soil ami vegetation. Most of the 
gabbro is a beautiful variety of felspar, 
railed liihradontc, one of the abundant 
constituents of the world’s crust. In 
Square Is. and on Mt. Pikcy there are 
other conb’derahle masses of tho in merel. 
L. is very mountainous and very rugged, 
tho tnts. becoming highest In tho N. It 
has many short, rapid rivers, but onlv a 
few break through the nits, from Quebec 
prov., Hamilton It., on which are tin* 
magnificent Grand Falls, being the most 
notable. A recent power survey here 
indicates that the minimum hydro-oloctiie 
energy available Js 1,250,0(10 h.p. Tho 
coast is rocky, broken up with narrow 
Inlets, ami fringed with numerous small is. 

The flora and fauna oro alike varied. 
Among tho pirn, treos are whito bmh, 
larch (or tamarack), reaching 60 ft , 
balsam fir, white spruce — the best all* 
round tree in L. and growing to 70 ft. — 
balsam poplar, willow, alder, and moun- 
tain ash. Plants include reindeer, sphag- 
num. and other mosses, besides gentians, 
bluebells, wild rosemary, sundew, and also 
numerous edible wild fruits. The husky 
dog, most useful to traders, the caribou, 
and the reindeer are among the chief 
animals. Others ore wolf, otter, beaver, 
musk-rat, black and polar bear, white fox. 


karkajou or wolverene, lunx, mink, marten, 
woasel or ermine, and porcupine. Among 
the birds are numerous water-fowl, which, 
however, migrate in winter. There are 
also V relic tern, golden plover, snow 
bunting, snipe, pufhn, phalarope, mei- 
ganser, and savannah sparrow', besides 
such birds of prey as hawk, eagle, owl, 
gull, gannet, sliriko, and gerfalcon. L. is 
noted for its fisheries. The waters neai 
the coast are tho resort of countless 
schools of cod. There are also valuable 
herring, trout, and salmon fisheries. Tin* 
cod fishery employs about 4000 men and 
230 vessels from Newfoundland. Otln 1 
fish are niuny types of whale, halibut — a 
halibut bank covering hundreds of miles 
was discovcied In recent veers all along 
the* middle L. coast— haddock, lung-fish , 
liout, and lump-fish. The rivs. are stocked 
with salmon. Tho record cod caught 
was 102 lb in weight and 5* ft. long 
Thom arc numerous seal, the chief kinds 
being the harp and hood seal. 

The fisheries are the most important 
industry. Other Industries are fur trap- 
ping (beaver, otter, mink, seal, etc.) and 
agucultme on a minor scale, but showing 
signs of inipiovi ment. \t tho head- 
waters of the Hamilton K an mvcstigi- 
tion is being curriul out on an area 
geologically of the flame ago as pait of 
the Lake Superior non ore where the 
geological formations are strueturallv 
similar. Many deposits of high-giade iron 
oro aro known to exist in the area and 
preliminary estimates indicate a minimum 
of a million tons of iron ore per vertu.il 
foot. 

Tho climate is rigorous and the Inch 
gennus peoples suffered much from hard- 
ship and disease before the adveut of the 
Moi avian missions and the medical mis- 
sion of Mr Wilfred Grenfell. There are 
Moravian mission stations at Nam, Okkak. 
Hope dale, Hebron, and other spots, which 
have been taken over by tho Hudson’-. 
Hay Company. The lanours of Hr YV litre t 
Grenfell in establishing hospitals, ct 
cournging agriculture, promoting bett » 
education in Newfoundland for the benefit 
of the' fishermen and other inhub. of L. 
have been the dominant feature L~ the 
lifo of modem L. (see GiirxrELL, 8m 
Wit rum). Thero are no important fcns.. 
Hattie Harbour, on the strait of Belle 
isle and the cap having a pop. of 
about 1000. Tho total pop. is esti- 
mated at 5000. Near by is a model settle- 
ment hi the basin of H. Mary’s It., with a 
cottage hospital, boarding school, gardens, 
w'ater reservoir, aud splendid salmon - 
fishing. Tho total pop. is estimated 
at 5000, and is made up of Indtans, 
KHklmoes, and some whites. At the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth oentury the 
Eskiinoos were estimated at 30,000. 
When the Eng. took possession there were 
onlv five to eight thousand. To-dav. 
over 150 years later, the only Eskimoes left 
on the whole coast are about a thousand, 
all of whom are on the reservations of the 
Moravian Brethren, whoso work began 
with the mission of the Christian Society 
ot the Unites Fratrum. To-day ‘the 
hospitable centres ot the Unitas Fratrum 
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an In every way oases in the desert to 
the traveller' (Grenfell). In 1921 a new 
ohurch was built at Naln to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of tbo Moravian Mission 
ta L. See W. G. Gosling, Labrador , 1910 ; 
W. Grenfell, Labrador; the Country and the 
People , 1922, and The Romance of Labra- 
dor, 1934; and V. Tanner, The Geography, 
Life , and Customs of Newfoundland- 
Labrador (a systematic survey of the E. 
part of the L. peninsula), 1947. 

Labradorite, soda-lime felspar of the 
plagioclase group, mostly bluish aud 
greenish in colour, abundant in St. Paul's 
is., Labrador, used in jewellery. 

Labrador Retriever, powerful game-dog, 
having a wide head with a square muzzle, 
ears set high and hanging close to the 
cheeks, wide deep chest, muscular body, 
and tapering tail. The coat is short and 
thick, generally black, though a yellow 
sob-variety exists. Brought from Labra- 
dor over a century ago, its value as a gun- 
dog was quickly appreciated, and it is 
now the most popular of all retrievers, 
being strong, easily trained, and of excep- 
tional intelligence. The curly and flat- 
coated types were formed by crossing the 
Labrador with other breeds. 

Labrit, see Alb ret. 

Labrunie, G6rard, see Nerval, G Guard 
de. 

La Bruydre, Jean de (1045-96), Fr. 
essayist and moralist, 5. in Paris, his father 
being controller general of finance to the 
Mtei de ville. He was educated at the 
oniv. of Orleans, and called to the Bar in 
1673. He abandoned this for a post in 
the revenue dept, at Caen, which he sold 
In 1686. He was then introduced by 
Bossuet to the household of the great 
Condd, to whoso grandson, Henri Jules de 
Bourbon, he became tutor, and passed the 
remainder of his life in Xhe household of 
the prince or at court. The first ed. of 
his CaracUres appeared in 1 688, and from 
the fourth to the ninth ed. he augmented 
and improved this work. His work de- 
serves a high place in Fr. literature, and 
he excels in bringing out individual and 
picturesque traits of tbe innumerable per- 
sons portrayed in his Caracttres. Corneille, 
Fontenelle, and Benserade figure amongst 
them, together with other men and women 
of letters and of society. See E. Fournier, 
La ComSdie de la Bruy&re, 1866 : M. Lange, 
La Bruyire critique des conditions et aes 
institutions sociales , 1909 ; and studies by 
A. Gide (in Divers ), 1932, and G. Michaut, 
1926. 

Labuan, is. 6 m. off tbe N.W. coast of 
Borneo, with an area of 35 sq. m. Ceded 

to Britain in 1846 by the Bultan of Brunei ; 

from 1890 to 1906 it was governed by tbe 

Brit. N. Borneo Company. It was then 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and 
became a separate- settlement In 1912. 
The Jap. occupied it In 1942, and it was 
liberated by the Australian 9th Dlv. in 
June 1945. It is now part of the Brit, 
colony of N. Borneo, It has a fine har- 
bour, which affords good* anchorage for 
ships, and possesses extensive coal-beds 

and, a railway. It is flat and thickly 
wooded and possesses a good supply of 
L. is an active market for tbe 


products of tbe neighbouring is. of Borneo 
and the Sulu archipelago — edible birds’- 
nests, camphor, india-rubber, wax, sago, 
hides, etc. The chief product is sago- 
flour. The is. is connected with Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and Lnndakan by tele- 
graph cables and by weekly steamship 
service. Cap. Victoria. Pop. (1938) 8600 
(Malays 5200, Chinese 3000). 

Laburnum, genus of leguminous plants, 
containing only three species; they are 
natives of Europe and Asia, and one is 
common in Brit, shrubberies. This is 
L. vulgare , which is noted for its pendulous 
racemes of beautiful yellow papilionaceous 
flowers, and In all its parts it is highly 
poisonous. 
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Labyrinth (Lot. labyrinthvs ). term 
applied by the Gks. and Boms, to build- 
ings, chiefly subterranean, containing in- 
tricate chambers and passages difficult of 
egress. The most celebrated were tbe 
Egyptian, Cretan, and Samian, the first 
containing 3000 chambers and reckoned 
as one of the wonders of the world. A 
description of this is given by Herodotus 
and Strabo. It was built on the shore of 
J>ake Musris, was the work of Amencmhet 
III. (2300 b.o.), and was discovered by 
the Egyptologist Lepsius. It was prob- 
ably intended for sepulchral purposes. 
The Cretan L., even more famous, is said 
to have been the work of Dcfdalus. king 
of Minos. Similar in construction were 
the Samian and the It., the latter forming 
tbe tomb of Lars Pomona $>f Clusium. 
Modem Ls. or mazes in gardening are 
imitations of tbe Cretan, the celebrated 
maze at Hampton Court being tbe beet 
known. f 

Lae , insect Luoifer, one of flue Coccidm , 
which produces L. dye and L. resin, excret- 
ing the latter to form a cruft on twigs 
and leaves. The dye Is similar to 
that produced by the cochifie&l Insect. 
Tbe insect is cultivated in India, and 
about 30,000 tons of resin are produced 
per year. 

Lao. or Lakh, derived from a Sanskrit 
word faksha , meaning * one hundred thou- 
sand/ Generally used in India to signify 
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100,000 rupees, the uominal value of 
which is £10,000. 

Lacaille, Nioolaa Louis de (1713-82), 
Fr. astronomer, was 6. at Rumigny In the 
Ardennes. In 1739 remeasured the Fr. 
arc of the meridian, an operation lasting 
two years. For Ihls service ho was ad- 
mitted to the Academy, and obtained the 
mathematical professorship at Mazarln 
College. In 1750 ho undertook a success- 
ful astronomical expedition to the Cape 
of Good Hope, which resulted in his 
( 'velum av st rale btelllfcrum. Ho also 
wrote Astronomiw Fundamenla (1757); 
Tabula* Solnres (1758), etc. See R. Wolf, 
(•carhichte der Astronomic . 1876. 

La Calprengde, Gautier de Coates. 
Seigneur de (1610-63), Fr. novelist anu 


A coral reef extends round each of the Is. 
and forms a lagoon where coir (cooo-nut 
fibre), the staple product, is soaked. Other 
products are coco- and betel-nuts, sweet 
potatoes, and rice. Vasco da Gama dis- 
covered the group in 1499. Area (esti- 
mated) 80 sq. m. The inhab. are chiefly 
Muslims and number about 16,000. 

Laccolith, or Lacoolite, Intrusion of 
Igneous rock between two strata. The 
characteristic shape is that of a plano- 
convex Ions, being flat underneath and 
arched above Ls. were probably formed 
by intrusion of molten rock of a 
fair degree of viscosity, with sufficient 
internal pressure to cause arching of the 
superincumbent strata. 

Lace, ornamental textile fabric with an 
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dramatist, b. at the ch&toau de Tolgou, 
near Caboi*, Lot, prominent among >r. 
writers of tho seventeenth century. 
Author of bcv. long romances, viz.: Cos- 
'Mndrc (1642-50); Vliopalre (1648); Ias 
\ouvelles (1661); Faramond (1661); and 
plavH after the stylo of Corneille, 
including Bradamante , Jeanne d’Anylc- 
(erre , Ia* Comte d* Essex (1658), etc. In 
< m»s andre (1642), CUopatre (1647), and 
Faranwnd (1661) La C. unfolds a sort of 
universal hist.: the dissolution of the 
Macedonian Empire, the declino of llomc’H 
supremacy, and tho foundation of tho Fr. 
monarchy; but this is no more them the 
background, his heroes and heroines being 
mere idealisations of the lords and ladicH 
he had met in the Parisian salons. Like 
aU such prolix romances those of La C. are 
unreadable non, though his reputation 
endured till the eighteenth century. See 
R. A. SeiJlidrc, I*e Jlomancier du Grand 
Cowrie, 1921, and S. Pitou, La CalpretUdvS 
‘ Faramond,* 1938. 

La Carlo ta, tn. In the prov. of Cordova, 
^pain, 16 m. S.S.W, of the tn. of Cordova, 
with manufis. of linen* Pop. 6000. 

Laoeadlve Islands, group of fourtoen 
low coral is. in the Indian Ocean (nine 
inhabited), 200 m. W. of the Malabar 
coast Included In the Madras presidency. 


open-work pattern produoed by means of 
cotton, silk, raj on, flax, silver, or gold 
threads. There are three distinct varie- 
ties of L., needlepoint and pillow, made 
by hand, and machine lace, which is made 
in a large variety of types. 

Needle-point or point L. dates from the 
sixteenth century. L. is mentioned in early 
Rug. documents prior to that date, but ft 
was probably cord or braid twisted and 
plaited together and used as a strap or tie. 
Point L. made by the needle Ls associated 
with Venice, where the earliest point L. 
(punto in aria ) was made. The design was 
drawn on parchment, which was then 
stitched to a pieco of fine strong linen. The 
main lines of the design were stitched 
through on to the linen and afterwards the 

E attern was darned over, or sewn in with 
utton-hole stitches, and finally the parch- 
ment cut away. The designs used in this 
kind of L. wore generally stiff and geo- 
metrical in form. * Rose’ (raised) point L. 
(pros point de Venise <lates as far back as 
1640, and was done in relief. The main 
pattern was held together by brides or tyes, 
while solid knots, stars, or flowers were 
worked into the design. This kind of L. 
was used principally for altar-cloths, 
eocles. vestments, and Jabots. The art of 
making point L. spread through Italy into 
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France, where Alenoon became the chief 
centre of L. -making (see Despierros, 
Histoire du point d* Alencon, 1886). One of 
the earliest pattern-books was pub. in 
1527 by Pierre Quintz of Cologne, under 
the title New ana Subtle Book Concerning 
the Art and Science of Embroidery , Fringes , 
Tapestry- Making, as well as other Crafts 
done with the Needle. The point de France 
was first produced in imitation of the 
Venetian designs, but later distinctive 
patterns came to be used in Franco and 
Flanders. Point L. was also made at 
Brussels, its distincti\ e feature being that 
the flower or "tar ornament was made 
separately and sewn on to the rtseau or 
groundwork. 

Pillow L. is made by hand with bobbins 


main typos of modern L. machine. The 
real beginnings of the modern machine L. 
industry dates from this invention. With- 
in a few years another type of maehine 
was invented by John Leavers; this used 
the same twisting principle, but did away 
with the necessity of traversing. In 1887 
the invention of the Jacquard pattern 
apparatus was applied to Beavers's ma- 
oliine and enabled intricate patterns of 
L. to be made. Tlio Nottingham L. curtain 
machine, embodying similar principles, 
and a Jacquard was patented in 1816. 
This enabled large-scale patterns to be 
made in contrast to the small patterns 
made on the Lea\ers machine. \s a 
result oi those invi ntions almost the whole 
range of liaud-made L. types could he 
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on a pillow. It is supposod-to have been 
invented by Barbara Uttmann of Haint 
Annabcrg, Saxony, in the mid-sixteenth 
century, but it must have been known in 
Flanders by the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, according to a picture painted in 
1495 bv Quentin Matsys. The parchment 
on which the pattern has been drawn is 
fixed on to a pillow or cushion in which 
pins are stuck at regular intervals. The 
various threads required are wound round 
sev. bobbins; as many as 1000 bobbins 
may be employed at a time in the more 
elaborate patterns. Much of the modern 
pillow L. has a machine-made background, 
instead of the former pillow-meshes made 
by twisted bobbin net. The liower em- 
broidery worked on the net gives the effect 
of woven cloth. 

Machine-made L. dates from the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, when many 
attempts were made in Nottingham to 
manuf. a net on the stocking frame which 
could be used as a background for pillow 
L. The net made on this machine was 
not entirely satisfactory as it unravelled 
very quickly. In 1808 John Heathcoat 
invented the bobbin net machine; this 
machine was a departure from the 
principle of the stocking frame and sub- 
stituted a twisting motion whioh has 
remained an essential part of the three 


made on the machine: L. trimming-., 
mantilla Ls., curtains, liable covers, wed- 
ding veils, and dress fabrics, and as the 
machine production was so much cheaper 
these luxury goods wore made available 
to a very wide circle. Over the next 
hundred years the L. machine developed 
greatly in size until at the present time a 
large mac* hi no may have a working widt h 
of 480 in. and a weight of over 12 tons. 
In the period up to 1914 the industry ex- 
panded rapidly, though fluctuations in 
its fortunes occurred due to changes in 
fashion. Between the two wars, due to a 
variety of factors, such as the high tariffs 
In the Am or. market and lowor wage costs 
of Fr. manufacturers, the size of the Brit. 
industr> was reduced from a labour force 
of 40,000 in 1907 to one of 16.000 in 1935. 
In the post-war period the industry has 
been working to the full capacity of its 
available labour force and its Available 
supplies. As the conversion value of L. is 
so very great it has been a most important 
export, and the target for this small in- 
dustry for export in 1949 was of the order 
of £10,000,000 sterling. 

See W. Felkin, History of the Machine- 
wrought Hosiery and Iamco Manufacturers. 
1867; A. Cole, Ancient Needle-point ana 
IHllow Lace, 1875, and Canta Lectures on 
the Art of Lace-making, 1881 ; E. Leftbure, 
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Embroidery and Ixjjce (Eng. trans. by A. 
Colo), 1888; Doumort, I ah Dentelle , 
1889; Mrs, B. Palliser, History of Lace 
(now od.), 1900; Elizabeth Mincoff and M. 
Marriage, Pillow Lace, 1908; C. M. Blum, 
Obi World Lace, 1920; Q. Whiting, A Lore- 
maker’s O-uide , 1920; M. Schnelle, A lie 
Spitzen, 1920; A. von Honneberg, The Art 
and Craft of Old Lear; E. Page, Lace - 
making, 1990; F. A. Wells, chapter on 
‘The Logo Industry’ in Studies in Indus- 
trial Organisation, od. by 11. A. Silverman. 
1914; and J. C. MacCallum, section on 
‘Tho Lace Industry’ in Jtcstarch in In- 
dustry, H.M.S.O., 1948. 

Lace Coral, see Polvzoa. 

Lacedaemon, see Sparta. 

Lace-leaved Plant, s<e Ouvjrandra. 

Lac6pede, Bernard Germain Etienne 
de Laville, Comte de (1750-1825), Fr. 
naturalist, b. at Agon. In 1785 lie wns 
appointed curator of natural hist, in the 
Ro> ul Cardens at Park., and later hold 
tho position of prof, in the Jarilin des 
Plantes and at tho univ. At the out- 
break of the revolution he retired to his 
country seat, hut under the Directory be- 
came ono of the flrst members of the 
institution, Napoleon c liloulug upon him 
the dignity of grand chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour, lie wrote I/istuire 
not art lie des ptnssons (1798) ami Les 
Ages dc la nature; and continued Huffon's 
Natural History. 

Laoertidce, see I,izahi>. 

Lacewing Fly, see Com>i:n-eyb Fly. 

Lachaise, Francois d’Aix de ( 102 1- 1 7 09). 
Jesuit priest, confessor of Louis NLV., 
b . at Aix in Forty. L. had the repu- 
tation of a man of broad views and 
upright character, and always avoided ex- 
treme course**. Was a friend of F6nelon, 
fond of antiquarian pursuits, and a man 
of some learning, and founded the college 
of Clerinout. On the property acquired 
by his society in 1826 stands tho cometary 
of Pdre LachuLe In Paris, called alter 
him. See It. Chantcluuzo, Ac Ptre dc 
Lachaise, 1859, 

La ChsUro, Fr, tn. in the. dept, of I ml re, 
standing on the riv. of the same name, 
and situated to the S.E. of Chutcauroux. 
Pop. 4000. 

La Chauss6e, Pierre Claude Nivelle de 
(1692-1754), Fr. dramatist, b. in Paris. 
Tho originator of modern Fr. drama. 
Produced his first play, La b'ausse A rtti- 
pathie , in 1734, followed in 1735 by Le 
Prtjugt t\ la mode and m 1737 by L’F.cole 
des am is. lie also wrote Mtlan ide (17 41), 
1/jftcole des nitres (1744), La Oourernante 
(1747), L'ficole de la jeuncsse (1749), and 
sev. Contes in versp. In his plays La C. 
combined tlie tragedy of common life and 
pathetic comedy, a type named eomedie 
larmoyante , and Voltaire maintained that 
this pointed to tho fact that La C. was 
unable to writo either of the recognised 
kinds of drama. See G. I.anson, Nivelle de 
la Chaassie el la comtdie larmoyante, 1887. 

Laohss (Fr. Idche , remiss, loose; Lot. 
laxus, loose, slow). In equity (q.v.) denotes 
such delay on the part or a plaintiff in 
seeking his remedy os will bar his claim to 
relief; for it is a maxim in equity that 
"delay defeats equity,’ Although analo- 


f rous to the various statutory terms the 
apse of which by the Statutes of Limita- 
tions (q.v.) extinguishes rights or operates 
indirectly to transfer them to others, no 
precise period is necessary to amount to L. 
All that the equitable doctrine reprehends 
is unreasonable delay In the circumstances 
of tho case, whereas rights may be 
barred under the Statutes of Limitations 
irrespective of the knowledge or means of 
knowledge of the circumstances of tho 
person whose right is barred. It Is not 
always easy from the decided cases to 
infer the basis of the maxim, but, gener- 
ally speaking, the man who ‘sleeps on bis 
rights' is taken to have acquiesced, 
actually or constructively, in what he 
subsequently seeks to complain of. Hence 
fraud, whether on the part of the de- 
fendant *ir any one else, by which the 
plaintiff is rendered ignorant of his rights, 
will not. however long a time has elapsed, 
prevent the plaintiff from obtaining relief 
in equity; and this i* also the case where 
tho Statutes of Limitations apply. But 
another principle upon which the courts 
hove acted is that he who delays ought not 
to be given a remedy when through his 
neglect, m implied waiver of his rights 
other ami innocent persona have acquired 
rights which, if disturbed, will result in 
such other persons being placed in an 
unfair or unreasonable positiou. 

Lachesis, see Moik.u. 

Lachine, tn. of Jacques -Cartier co., 
Quebec, Canada, on Lake St. Louis and 
the Canadian National railways and 
Canadian Pacific railways, 7 m. S.W. by 
S. ol Montreal, aud a favourite summer 
residence. Steel bridges, wire, electrical 
apparatus, motors and equipment, engines, 
blinds, aro manufactured, and boats aro 
built. There is a canal hence to Montreal 
(9 m.) circumventing the L. Kapids of the 
St. Lawrence, through which all the water 
commerce between Montreal and tlie W. 
passes. This canal has five looks and a rise 
of 45 ft. Manoir-L. Museum if* an old 
house built between 1671 and 1680. 
The tn. has also beautiful parks and play- 
grounds, and the promenade P£re Mar- 
qmtte on the water front. There is a 
high school, the Colli go Marie Anno for 
girls, aud two hospitals. Pop. (1948) 
24,000. 

Lachish (Heh. LCtkish), city of Judah, 
situated between Gaza and Kleuthero- 
polis, and one of tlie i aps. of the Canaan - 
ites. In 701 n.r. it was conquered by 
.Sennacherib during his invasion of Judah, 
and it was to L. tlmt King Hezektab of 
Judah sent messengers with gifts, hoping 
thus to prevail upon Sennacherib to spare 
Jerusalem. L. is mentioned also among 
the cities resettled by tho Israelites on 
their return from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. The tn. is now deserted, but is 
represented by tho stone heaps of Tel-el- 
Hesy. Excavations have disclosed eight 
cities built one above the other, and afford 
our earliest knowledge of Palestinian 
ceramics. See W. Petrie, Tel-d-Hesy , 
1891, and F. Bliss, A A found of Many 
Cities, 1898. 

Lachmann, Karl Konrad FrUdrioh Wil- 
helm (1793-1851), Ger. philologist and 
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critic, b. at Brunswick. After studying LaoordaJre, Jean Baptiste Henri Domi- 
at Leipzig and Gottingen, in 1825 be was nlque (1802-61), Fr. preacher, b. at ltecey- 
appolnted extraordinary prof, of classical Bur-Ource, Odte-d’Or. He was ordained 
ana Ger. philology at Berlin Univ., and priest in 1827, and was chaplain to a con- 
ordinary prof, in 1827. He pub. Betrach- vent and to the College Henri IV. He 
tungrn fiber Homers Mas; ed. Catullus, began his Christian 'conferences’ at the 
Tibullus, Lucilins, Lucretius, etc.; and College Stanislas (1834), which paved the 
trans. Shakespeare's Sonnets and Macbeth . way for his eloquent sermons delivered 
L/s correspondence with the brothers at Notre Dame (1835-36). In 1838 he 
Grimm was pub. in 1925, and a first vol. joined the order of Friars Preachers 
of letters in 1943. See M. Hertz, Karl or Dominicans, was clothed with the 
Lachmann , eine Biographic, 1851; J. habit of that ordtr at the Minerva in 
Grimm in Kleine Scknften, 1864: J. E. Rome, assuming tlio name Dominique, 
Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship , and prepared his Mtmoire pour le rftab- 
1908. lissement cn France de Vurdre des frtres 

Laohute, banking tn. In Quebec, Canada, prtcheurs (1839), and collected materials 
cap. of Argenteuil oo., 40 m. W.N.W. of for his Life of St . Dominic (1841). From 
Montreal. There are saw-mills and dairy 1 843 to 1851 he continued his* conference:,' 
produce is exported. Pop. 4000. % at Notre Dame, his funeral orations being 

Lacinium, promontory on the S. coast especially famous, hut the best wore his 
of Italy, 6 m. S. of Crotona; a hold and last, delivered at Toulouse in 18r>4, a 
rooky headland, forming the termination series on the Christian life. In 1860 he 
of one of the offshoots of the Apennines, was elected a member of the Acadcim, 
In anct. times it was crowned by the succeeding De Tooque\ ille. His works 
temple of the Pacinian Juno, the ruins of include Considerations sur le systtme Ph>lo- 
which have given name to its modern sophigue de M. de Lamennais (1834); Con- 
appcllation. Capo delle Colonnc. ftrenccs de Notre Dame de Paris (1835—5 1 ) ; 

Lackawanna: 1. Riv. In Pennsylvania, Conferences de Toulouse (J 854). Hisconi- 
U.S.A,, rising in the N.E. of the state and pleto works were pub. in 1872. See lives 
entering the Susquehanna R. at Pitlston. by C. de Montalcmbert, 1862 (Eng. trans. 
Scranton and Carboml&le are the chief 1863); B. Chocarne, 1866, and J. Honnef; 
ins. on its bankB, and rich mines of anthra- also G. Led os, Morceaux chows et bibho- 
dte occur in the valley. ‘2. City of graphic de Lacordmre , 1923. 

Erie co., Now York, U.S.A., at the E. end Lacquer and Lacquering. L. is a 
of Lake Erie. About ono-twentleth of composition which is used for the pre- 
Amer. steel is produced at L., in the servation and ornamentation of such 
Bethlehem steel works. Pop. 24,000. substances as metal, wood, leather, etc. 

Lacook, vil. of Wiltshire, 2 m. from Lacquering has been practised for centuries 
Melksham and 3 m. S. of Chippenham, in China, Japan, and many other E. 
L. Abbey retains its early thirteenth- countries. The famous lacqucrware of 
century cloisters, sacristy, chapter-house, the Jap. consists of wood which Is coated 
and nuns' parlour. After the Reformation with tho juice of the L.-troe, lihus 
Sir Wm. Sharington (c. 1540) built a Tudor vemicifera. This varnish makes the snr- 
mansion round these monastic ruins, and face very hard, ami differs from other 
its chief features are the splendid octa- varnishes In that it can enduro heat, 
gonal tower overlooking the Avon and the There are various kinds of laoquerwarc, 
large courtyard wit h half-timbered gables the best being prepared by n process veir 
and clockhouse. It was at L. that Fox tedious, owing to the number of coats it 
Talbot in 1839 Invented the photographic receives. One very well-known class of 
process called after his name. The abbey Ls. consists of various gums and rosins, 
and other properties here now belong to such as shellac and resin, which have been 
the National Trust. dissolved la solvents such as wood spirit. 

La Condamine, ChaHes Marie de (1701- They ha\o tho advantage of drying 
1774), Fr. geographer, b. in Paris. First quickly, bub suffer from alterations caused 
served in the army, and then studied subsequent to application by light, water, 
science and exploration. In 1731 took heat, and cold. Tho method of applioa- 
part in the expedition In the Levant, tlon is simple. Sev. coatings of the L. are 
exploring the coasts of Africa and Asia, laid on the material to he treated. Each 
and making collections. In 1735, with coating is allowed to dry before the next 
Godin and Bonguer, he formed one of an one is buperimposed. During the last 
expedition sent to Peru to measure the few years lapid advance’s have been made 
length of a degree of the meridian in the with tho introduction of partly; nitrated 
equatorial neighbourhood and show more cellulose preparations obtained by the 
accurately the shape of tho earth. Chief action of sulphuric and nitric acids on 
pub.: Journal du voyage fait par ordre du cellulose. A typical L. of this basis con- 
roi d Viquateur (1751). tains, in addition to the nitratedr cellulose 

Laconia: l. City In New Hampshire, (e.g. pyroxylin) dissolved In a suitable 
(J.8.A., oo. seat of Belknap oo., on the solvent, such as amyl acetate: (i) A 
Winnepesaukee R.. 24 m. N. by E. of plasticiser like castor oil, or liftseed oil. 
Concord. Mt. Belknap ls 5 m. distant, whose function is to prevent cracking 
It has extensive manufs. of machinery, when the L. dries, as the solvent is re- 
railroad cars, blinds, yarn, hosiery, woollen moved. (2) Gams and resins like shellac 
goods, etc. Pop. 13,600. 2. Prov. (anct. and the modem synthetic resins, to lower 
Lakedalmon) In Greece in the 8.B. part the cost, (3) Pigments and dyes. (4) 
et the Peloponnesus. Pop, 148,500. See Diluents like toluene. These Ls. may be 
Bpabtju applied either (a) by brushing on; (e) by 
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dipping t)ie article in the L. ; (c) by spray- 
ing with a spray gun atomiser. At the 
present time the advance of the chom. of 
plastics has brought with it a number 
of new and important plastic Ls. suit- 
able not only for wood but for metal 
surface they are hard, resistant, and 
easv to apply. See also Plastics. See 
S. W. Hush el, Chinese Art , 1921, and 
E. F. Strange, Chinese Lacquer , 1926. 

Lacretelle, Jacques de <6. 1888), Fr. 
novelist aud essayist., b. at Chateau de 
Cormatin in Uorgundy, of distinguished 
literary forbears, and educated at the 
Lyc6e J any on. Studied Eng. literature at 
< ’umbridge. Ills chief novels are Silber - 
niann <1922), an objective study of a 
Jewish boy in conflict with his Yryan 
schoolfellows; and La llonifas (1925), a 
study in introspective psychology. Flo 
shows a preference for solitaries, whoso 
psychological constitution he acutely 
analyses; tins is cxcinplillcd in his La vie 
inqvitte dc Jean llermdin , his first uovcl 
(1920), and, much later, in Lc Hetour dc 
Silbermann (19.(9), a story showing the 
influence of Hide. Other works: Lea 
1 1 ants- Pouts, a novel in 4 parts (1932-35); 
Quutrc noucdlis Halt* fine and L* Ante 
caehte, -short stories (1928); Left ns 
espaonutes ( 1 926) ; Lcs Area r Mud it's (1931 ), 
essays; L’ficrn'mn public (1936); aiul 
Liberation s (1915). He was imido a 
member of the Fr. \cadcmy, 1938. 

Lacretelle, Jean Charles Dominique de 
(1766- 1855), Fr. politician and historian, 
b. at Met/. Became secretary to tlio 
duke of Korliefoucauld-Linncourt. Tn 
1809 he \v:>* made prof, of hist, in the 
Paris Faculty of Letters; in 1819 censor 
of the pro-.*: in 1811 a member of the Fr. 
Aeadoiny, and in 1816 its president. His 
works inr hide Prfcis hisfonque dc la Ilf vo- 
lution fra tu 01 sc (1801-6); flistoire de 
Prance pendant lc due - huitieme su'cle 
(1808); ami Ifistoirc de France pendant lei n 
querres d< rihgwn (181 1— 10). 

Lacroix. Paul (1806-84 ), Fr. author, b. in 
Paris, llo was a prolific writer, one of his 
chief works being Lc Moycn Aqc et la 
Renaissance (produced 1847, with S6r6), a 
book on the manners, customs, and dress 
of those Inues. Ho also pub. elaborate 
works, flistnirc de la Prostitution (1851- 
1852); fliifoirc dn XV fe siMe en France 
(1834-35); and Ilisloirc politique, ante- 
dotique et populaire dc Napoleon 111.(1 853- 
1851). Ho is best known as 'P. L. Jacob. 
Bibliophilo/ a name suggested by his con- 
stant interest in libraries. In 1855 110 was 
keeper of the Arsenal Library. 

Lacroma, small Yugoslav is. in the 
Adriatic, noted for Its rich vegetation, its 
monastery, and its chi\teau. 

* La Crosse, co. seat of La O. eo.. Wis- 
consin, U.H.A.. on tho Mississippi R. near 
the mouths of the La C. and Black lls., 
130 m. H.E. of St. Paul. It Is an impor- 
tant shipping point in the tobacco trade, 
and has very large lumber mills. There 
is trade also in dairy produce and cattle. 
Pop. 42,700. 

Lacrosse, national ball game of Canada, 
derives its name from the resemblance of 
the curved netted stlok, with which the 
game fe played, to a bishop's orosie r. The 
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S ime has its origin In a similar pas- 
mo of the N. Amer. Indians, in which 
whole tribes used to take part. In 1867 
Governor Ileers suggested tho adoption 
of L. as tho national game of Canada, and 
the National L. Association of Canada 
was formed; since then tho game has 
flourished greatly 111 Canada ami to a less 
extent in tlio U.S.A. The 
Eng. L. Association was 
formed in 1868, but the 
game wag very httlo played 
in Englaud null] 1902. In 
that year the Toronto L. 

Club sent u team over to 
play the representative 
clubs of Englaud and Ire- 
land . The Hub's visit and 
that of the Ottawa Hub in 
1907 have done a great deal 
to popularise tho game. 

Matches between the N. 
and S. of England have 
boon played since 18S2 and 
a co. championship was 
started m 1905. England 
plajed Ireland for the first 
time in 1881, aud mter- 
var-ntv mat Hies were in- 
stituted in 1903. 

The objc< t of the game 
Is tlio same ns th.it of foot- 
boll and hockey, to score 
goals. Tile gottlH must be 
at least i()9 and not more 
than 150 >ds. apurt; they 
are 6 ft. bv 6 ft., and are 
set up in tho middle of tho 
goal crease a space of 12 
Y ds. square marked out 
withclialk. Anetisdrawn 
fiom Hie top rail and sides 
of the goal posts to a point 
6 yds. behind tho middle of 
tho line between the posts. 

The side boundaries are agreed on by the* 
captains. No spikes may l»o worn on the 
shoes. Tho ball is mado of indiarubber 
-.pongo, and must weigh between 44 and 4 4 
o/., and bo between 8 and 84 in. in circum- 
ference. The * crosse ' is a light staff of hic- 
kory w*ood , with the top bent in the form of 
. a hook, from the tip of which a thong is 
1 drawn down aud fastened to the abaft 
I about 2 ft. from the handle. It may be- 
of any length, but must not be broader 
than l ft. in any part, and no metal may 
| bo used in its mnnuf. Across this frame 
is a loose network of gut or raw hide. 
A team consists of twelve players — a goal- 
keeper, point, cover-point, three defence 
Helds, a tsmtro, three homo fields, an out- 
side homo, and an inside home. Each 
player, save tlio goalkeeper. Is directly 
marked by an opponent. The game is 
opened by tho two opposing centres 
'facing' the ball. Each centre stands 
with bis left shoulder to his opponent's 
goal and his 0 rosso held wood downwards 
on the ground : at a given signal each tries 
to get the ball. No player may handle 
the ball save the goalkeeper, and he only 
when saving a shot. For a foul the player 
Is cither suspended until a goal is soored 
or until the termination of the game, or a 
'free position' (a free kiok at football) la 
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given. No charging la allowed, but a 
player may stand In front of an opponent 
without touching him. Tf the ball crosses 
the boundary line it is ‘faoed* by the two 
nearest players, the rest remaining where 
they were. There is no ‘offside’ rule. 
The ball is carried on the cross© with a 
peculiar rocking motion, which is only 
learnt by practice. See Sachsetal, La- 
crosse and Hockey. 

Lactantius, Luolus Ceelius, or Caecilius 
Firmianus Lactantius (c. 250-330), writer 
and teacher of Lnt. eloquence, was prob- 
ably a native of Italy, but studied in 
Africa. About 301 he settled at Nico- 
utedia at the imitation of Diocletian, and 
about thirteen years later went to Gaul 
to superintend the education of Crisp us, 
son of Constantine. Previous to this he 
had become a convert to Christianity. 
His chief work is JHvinamm lnstitutionum 
Libri VII., the seven books being ‘ I>o 
Falsa Religion©,* ‘De Origine Erroris,* 
*De Falsa Sapientia,’ ‘De Vera Snpimitia 
et Rellgione,* ‘Dc Justltia,’ ‘Do Vero 
Cultu.’ and ‘ De Vita Beata.* Other works 
of his are J)e Morlibus Pirsrcvtorum, an 
account of the persecutions from Nero to 
Diocletian; De Ira Dc i; and De Opificio 
Dei sive de Formatione I lorn inis. There 
is a tr&ns. by Fletcher in A ntc-Xicene 
Fathers, vii. 

Lacteal, any one of the lymphatic vessels 
that take up the chyle absorbed from the 
mucous membrane of the intestines nnd 
carry it to the thoracic duct. Chyle, the 
product of fat-digestion, lias a milky- 
white appearance, and this appearance 
is communicated to these vessels when 
full; hence the name. 

Laotio Acid, molecular formula C 3 H«0 3 , 
organic acid occurring in sour milk. The 
names ethylidenelactic acid and ethylene- 
lactic acid are sometimes applied to the 
isomers a-hydroxypropionicaeid and ft-hy- 
droxypropi onio acid respectively. The 
former. Whose structural formula is 
CHa'CH(OH)-CO*H, is the one formed by 
lactic fermentation of sugars, starch, etc., 
and Is more particularly entitled to the 
name L. A.; the latter, CH*(OH)CII*- 
CO*H, is not formed during lactic fer- 
mentation, but behaves in many re- 
spects like L. A.: it is otherwise known 
as hydracryHc acid. There are still two 
more isomers of formula C,H»O a : sarco- 
lactlo acid, which occurs in extract of 
meat, and an acid of similar constitution 
formed in tbo lactic fermentation of cane- 
sugar; these are mainly to be distinguished 
by their optical properties. L. A. is a 
sour, syrupy liquid, miscible with water 
and alcohol in all proportions. It cannot 
be distilled, as it decomposes at a moder- 
ately high temp. It forms metallic salts, 
which are known as lactates, some of 
which ore used in mor< (anting cotton, 
wool, and calico. L. A. is Important In 
tanning, in medicine, and in the perfume 
industry. Esters of L. A. are iwcd as 
plasticisers. It is manufactured by the 
fermentation of starch, maize, etc., by 
organisms such as Bacillus aceti lactici . 
The commercial acid contains 80 per 
cent L. A. 

Lactic Add Therapy, system of treating 


intestinal disorders and general weak- 
ness by the administration of sour milk, 
or of preparations containing lactio acid. 
The sour milk theory owed its popularity 
to tho writings of Elio Metohnlkov of the 
Pasteur Institute at Paris. Many diges- 
tive troubles are due to the action of bac- 
teria In causing putrefaction within the 
Intestines, thus giving rise to changes 
which in the main are detrimental to 
health, though some of them undoubtedly 
assist the absorption of food material. 
Mctchnikov proposed to fight the noxious 
bacilli with other bacilli whoso action is 
conducive to good health. Tho precis* 
manner in which the lactic bacillus or Us 
products aids digestion is still a matter of 
doubt, and it may bo said that tho treat- 
ment cannot bo unreservedly recom- 
mended in all cases. Tho marvellous 
longevity among peoples to whom sour 
milk is an everyday article of food, and 
the testimony of many patients who 
have experimented with the treatment 
brought Metelmikov’s theories into good 
repute. Many preparations arc now pro- 
duced from soured skim milk under vari- 
ous trade names. The bacteria concerned 
arc lAictobacilhis acidophilus and Bacillus 
buluaru ns; they arc usually obtained from 
pure cultures, and are introduced into the 
skim milk when it has cooled after ladling 
Tlie pouring is then allowed to go on until 
the casein in the milk is on the point of 
coagulation. If tho treatment does not 
cause unichoiHlion of the distressing 
symptoms, it should not be continued. 
More recent work does not confirm all ot 
MctehnikovV theories and claims that A. 
acidophilus is the only bacterium capable 
of producing beneficial reaulH, and inu-t 
bo directly introduced into the intestine' 
in specially inoc lilatcd soured milk. This 
Is efficacious in t tiring constipation, dian- 
lic»a. and some other intestinal disorder 
See E. Mctchnikov, The Prolongation of 
lAfc (trails.). 1907, and N. Kopolo* , 
Lactobacillus acidophilus, 1920. 

Lactometer, or Galactometer, contri- 
vance for ascertaining the richness of 
milk. J t generally consists of a graduated 
lass tube, the number of divs., as a rule, 
eing 100. This tube Is tilled with milk 
to tho top of tho graduated part, and the 
liquid is then allowed to stand so that the 
cream may separate. After a time It may 
be seen how many parts in a hundred the 
cream occupies. 

Lactose, or Milk-sugar (CislIxsOp), sugar 
found in tho milk of all mammals to the 
extent of about 4 per cent. It may he 
prepared by separating the caseifi of milk 
with rennet, and evaporating the re- 
mainder; crystals of L. are- formed 
and may bo purified by recryttallising 
from water. L. is not so sweet jks sugar- 
cane, but is much more easily digested by 
Infants, so that cow’s milk adapted for 
use in babies’ feeding bottles is commonly 
sweetened with it. 

Laous Verbanus, see Mauoiore, Lake. 

Lacy, Fran* Mauritz (1735-1801). 
Austrian soldier. IL at St. Petersburg, 
the son ot Peter L. (q.v.), he entered the 
Austrian servloe and In 1758 became chief 
of staff to Dnun, directing much of Austrian 
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strategy In the Sovon Years war. After ( q.v .) L. was named in honour of the 
peace-time work in army reform L. com- wife of (governor Sir Harry Smith. Pop. 
mandod Austrian troops in tho War of the (all races) 1700, (whites) 1000. 

Bavarian Succession, and against the Lado, tn. of K. Sudan, in the Dari 
Turks. country, on 1. b. of White Nile, just below 

Lacy, Peter, Count (1678-1 751), Irish Gondokoro. It was founded by Gen. 
soldier and Russian field marshal, b. in Gordon in 1 87"), and became his head- 
Limerick. Ho entered the Russian service quarters after lie bad abandoned Gondo- 
in 1697, and in 1725 was appointed com- koro. Altitude 1525 ft. 
uiander-in-rhief m St. Petersburg, Ingria, Lado Enclave, region W. or the Upper 
and Novgorod. Ilo took part in the war Nile and N.W. of Lake Affiert. Originally 
for the cstab. of Vugustus of Saxony on administered by the Congo Free State, 
the throne of Poland (1733-85), and was being leased in 1894 to the king of the 
made field marshal (1730). The same Belgians for his life (Leopold II., d. 1909), 
year he succeeded in reducing Azof, then but since 1910 by the Anglo-Egyptian 
in the bands of the Turks, and in 1741, Sudan. Part is now included in the Mon- 
heing appointed to command against the galla dlst. of Sudan, part in N. Uganda, 
Swede* in Finland, seized tho important to which it was transferred in 1914. 
Swedish post of Wilmnnstrilnd. L. has Lado, on the Nile, 11 m. S. of Mongalla, 
been called tho 'Prince Eugene of Mus- was the cap. It was named from Mt. 
covy.* Ho did much to reform the Jebel Lado (2500 ft.), and had an area of 
Russian Arm*. 15,000 Bq.m. 

Ladakh, mount ainousprov. in t lie valley Ladoga, Lake, largest lake in Europe, 
of the upper Indus Iving about 13,000 ft. lat. 59° 5 f/ to 61° 46' N., long. 29° 53' to 
above sea level, between tho Karakorum 32° 50' E., bordering upon the Leningrad 
and the Himalayas. It now forms part region, R.S.F.S.R., and tho Karolo-Finnish 
of Kashmir, but was originally a div. of s.S.K. Area 7230 sq. m. The shores are 
tho Tibetan Empire. Tho cup. is Leh. generally low but rocky in the N.W. and 
The chief rh . is the Iud.. j. There are art) fringed by numerous small is. It 
\ahuibto gold mine*, nod iron, salt, and receives about seventy rivs., of which the 
sulphur are also found. Sheep nro roared, chief are the Volkhov, Svir, Wuoxen, 
and barley, wheat, and millet cultivated. TaipaJa. and Syas, and its outlet is bv 
Area, 45,762 sq. m. Pop. 270,000. way of tin* Ne\a into tho gulf of Finland. 

Ladas: 1. Famous Gk. runner in tho The depth is very unequal, the average 
time of Alexander tho Great, native of being 300 ft. and the maximum tin the 
Laconia, who gained the victory at N ) is 780 ft. There are numerous rocks 
Olympia in the (long course of and quicksands, and the lake is .subject to 

twenty btades). A monument was put violent storms, w'hich render navigation 
up to his memory on the banks of the dangerous. 1 1 is frozen for about half the 
Eurotns, ami there was also a fine statue vear. There is a chain of navigable canals 
of him by Myron {r, 430 n.e.) In the temple round the S. and S.E. sides. The chief 
of Apollo L>cius at Argos. 2. Native of tns. on itH shore are Novaya-Ladoga and 
.Egiurn in Actinia, who gained a victory in Kexholm, both of which figured in the 
the foot rn< e at Olvmpia in 280 n.e. Russo-Gcr. campaign, 1941-42. There 

Ladd, George Trumbull (1842-1921), was also much fighting for the lake be- 
Amcr. philosopher, b. at Palne^vlllo, Ohio, tween Russia and Finland (1939-40) and 
fTe held tho chair of philosophy in llow- again in the summer of 1944. See Eastern 
doin College In 1879, and was Glark prof. 1<kont, ok Russo-German Campaign in 
of metaphysics and moral philosophy at Smomi World War. 

Yale, 1881-1901, becoming prof, emeritus Ladrones, or Marianne Islands (Marl- 
in 1905. t?ome of his works are Elements anas), group of is. in the Pacific Ocean. 
of Physiological Psychology (1887); Primer They are fifteen in number, ten of which 
of Psyvhohxru (1894); Psychology, Dr scrip- are of volcanic origin, and of the* e only 
hre and Rrplanalory (1894); Philosophy four are inhabited, while the other five are 
of the Mind (1895); A Theory of Reality coralline limestone is. All of them are 
(1899): Philosophy of Religion (1905): densely wooded and tho vegetation is 
Knowledge, Life , and Reality (1909). luxuriant, tho chief productions being 

Ladders, see Scaling Ladders. coco-nut and arecu palms, yams, manioc, 

Ladin, or Ladlno, Romance dialect, coffee, cocoa, sugar, cotton, and tobacco, 
found In its purest form in the Orisons, The is. wero discovered by Magellan in 
Switzerland, particularly in the Engadlne 1521. and called * 1 slas de los Ladrones’ 
ami neighbouring valleys. It took its by his crew on account of the thieving 
origin from the 'liugua rustica Romano’ propensity of tho inhab. The Beat of gov. 
of the later empire. It has little literature. Is on the is. of Baipnn. They were origin- 
hot among tho writers in it have been ally the property of Spain, but Guam, the 
Johann von Travers, Conrad von Flngi, largest, was ceded to the U.8.A. in 1898, 
and S. F. Oaderes. An oxoellent L. die- and the rest wore sold to Germany in 1899. 
tionhrv by Zaccaria Pallioppl appeared in Area (excluding Guam) 200 sq. m. Pop. 
1805. See O. Battisti, Popoli e linguc (1940)70.000 (natives 50.000, Jap. 20,000). 
mil* AUo Adige , 1931. Cap.,Agnna. In 1914 they were occupied 

Lading, Bill of, see Bill. by the Australians, but after the First 

Ladismith, tn. of Cape Prov., S. Africa, world War were put under Jap. mandate. 
In the Little Karroo, 1860 ft. abovo sea In the Second world War tho Amen., 
level, tn tho midst of fine mt. scenery, having reduced the Marshall Is. and, with 
It is a, form centre, producing grain, fruit, them, the Jap. bases of Truk and Ponape, 
feathers, and brandy. Like Ladysmith advanced to the Marianas. At the heart 
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of this group lay their main objective, the 
is. of Saipan, an air centre And one of the 
chief Jap. naval bases in the area N. of 
Truk and Palaw. Their strength and 
geographical position made the Marianas 
a highly strategic part of tho Jap. system 
of is. fortresses, and formed one of the 
main barriers defending the seas between 
Japan and tho Philippines. On June 10, 
1944, a strong Amer. task force of battle- 
ships and carriers began a sustained bom- 
bardment of Saipan and four days later 
three divs. landed on the is. The Jap. 
garrison of 20,900 was outnumbered by 
the invaders, but its resistance was savage 
and fanatical, the jungles and mt. ridges 
favouring the defence. The bitterness of 
the defence was a reflection of tho im- 
portance which the Jap. attached to hold- 
ing the Marianas, but though they now 
launched attacks with torpedo bombers 
they showed no disposition to risk their 
navy against the powerful Amer. force 
covering the invading troops. Tho sole 
Jap. hope lay in effecting a surprise attack 
with carrier planes launched at extreme 
range, but the assault failed of its purpose. 
Amer. carriers and battleships moved on 
Guam and Rota and destroyed tho Jap. 
airfields there on which the Jap. carrier 
planes had counted on finding a refuge. 
In that engagement over 400 Jap. planes 
were destroyed (July 6). The remnants 
of the Jap. garrison, pushed to the N. tip 
of Saipan, delivered their List desperate 
counter-attack, but by July 8 the Amer. 
forces were in complete control of the is., 
having sustained casualties to the extent 
of over 16,000 (3000 killed). The Jap. 
lost nearly 21.000 in killed alone. With 
Saipan conquered the occupation of the 
remaining positions in the Marianas fol- 
lowed quickly. (-See further under Pacific 
Campaigns or Far Eastkrn Front in 
the Second World War.) On July 19, 
1947, the U.S.A. formally took over the 
rule of the former Jap. mandated Is. in 
the Pacific under United Nations trustee- 
ship. All these is. hod been administered 
by the Amer. Navy since their capture. 
See L. M. Thomson, Archaolof/i / of the 
Marianne Islands , 1922, and Guam and 
its People , 1942 : and T. Janaihara, Pacific 
Islands under Jaj/anese Mandate , 1910. 

Lady, term used as the feminine of 
gentleman, or in a more confined sense 
as a title corresponding to lord. It is 
borne by the wives of peers and the 
daughters of dukes, earls, and marquesses, 
who are designated by the title L. pre- 
fixed to their Christian name. The wives 
of baronets and knights are also called L., 
but the title is prefixed to the surname 
only, 

Ladybank, par. and tn. of Fifeshlre, 
Scotland, 5 m. S.W. of Cupar, it Is an 
important railway junction, and a pic- 
turesque summer resort. There are malt- 
ing works and Unen manufs. Pop. 1200. 

Ladybird, popular name of the numerous 
species of polymorphous Coleoptera be- 
longing to the family CocdselLidfc, and 
remarkable for their beautiful variety of 
crowing. Their chief characteristic is 
the curious formation of the tarsi, of which 
only three of the four segments are visible, 


the third being sunk In the second; the 
antenme are short and slightly clubbed, 
and the head is largely concealed by the 
thorax. There are 2000 species, generally 
of a bright red or yellow colour, with 
black or coloured spots. 
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Lidybrand, tn ot tho Orange I ree Mot**, 
K. Africa, mmu d uftcr the wife of Presi- 
dent Brand (at> wa* Zastion, that being 
her maiden name). Its climate is ex- 
tremely bracing, and on this account it 
is much ficquunted as a health resort . 
Petroleum and coal arc obtained in the 
vicinity. 1 'op. (white) 2270, (native) 2300. 

Lady Chapel, chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, usually a prolongation of 
tho choir, built eastward of the high altar 
and projecting from the main building. 

Lady Day (March 25), festival ot tho 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
It Is one or tho four Kng. quarter days. 

Lady Margaret Hall, residence ut 
Oxford for women students, named after 
the countess of Richmond and Derby, 
mother of Henry VTI. It wns founded 
in 1878 ttiMording to the principles of the 
Church of Kugland, but with full religious 
liberty for the members of other denomina- 
tions. All intending studonts must pass 
an entrance examination, * Responsions/ 
and undertake, os a rule, to read for an 
honours degree. Women students are 
admitted to all tho examinations of the 
univ. of Oxford and are allowed to attend 
the univ. lectures. 

Lady’s Mantle, see Alchkmill*. 

Ladysmith, tn. in Natal, S. Africa, on 
tho Klip it., 80 m. N.N.W. of Pieter- 
maritzburg and 203 m. by All from 
Durban. The tn. is named in honour of 
a Sp. girl, who was rescued by wbr future 
husband. Kir Harry Smith, alter the storm- 
ing ot Badajoz in the Peninsular war. 
Sir Harry Smith afterwards became 

J rovemor of the Cape Colony. L. was 
ounded in 1851, and owes its growth to 
the opening of the railway from Durban 
in 1886 and the extension ot tho line to 
Johannesburg. It is now the third tn. in 
Natal, the trading centre of the N. part 
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of Natal, and the chief railway Junction his numerous writings, among which may 
in the prov. Its tn. hall is a substantial be mentioned De V Auscultation mediate 
building, which includes tho administra- (1819), which made a great sensation at 
tiro offices, hall, and theatre. The tn. the time of its pub. and has been trans. 
gardens are well laid out. The appear- into many languages; Histoire d'inflam - 
ance of tho streets and the general aspect motions de poitrine (1801); and Observa- 
of tho tn. have much improved in recent tions sur les fUnes intermiUentee (1807). 
years. In All Saints Church, which has L. also ed. the Journal de Midecine , and 
Been enlarged since the Boer war, are was prin. physician to the Hdpital Necker 
memorial windows and tablets to the 3200 for some years. lie occupied the chair 
men who fell in the defence and relief of of medicine at the College de France in 
the tn. in the tf. African war, 1899-1900. 1822, and was a member of the Royal 
L. is a convenient centre from which to Academy of Medicine, 
visit the neighbouring battlefields, sev. of Laer, Pieter van, see Bamuoccio. 
which are close to tho tn. Splon Kop Ladrtes : 1. In anct. Gk. legend king of 

(Jan. 20, 1900) is 18 m. distant, and Wagon Ithaca and father of Odysseus. He was 
Hill and Nicholson’s Nek are within walk- the son of Acrisius and Clialcomedusa and 
ing distance. The lych gate has lieen husband of Anticleia In his youth ho 
erected os a memorial to the fallen of tho conquered Nericwn and took part in the 
First World War. Planned on a slope Calydonian hunt and tho expedition of 
near the Klip It. at a distance of 30 ni. tho Argonauts. While Odysseus was at 
from the foot of the Drakensberg Range Troy be lived in rustic retirement, but 
and sheltered from severe winds, with a after his return was made young again by 
dry, bracing, winter climate, L. has boon Athena. 2. Character in Shakespeare’s 
recommended for patients suffering irom Ifamlit , brother to Ophelia, 
phthisis or pulmonary disorders. Bop. Laertius, Diogenes, see Diogenes Laer- 
(all races) 11,000, (white) 4250. Tirs. 

Lady’s Tresses, sec Split* nthes. Laeso, Dan. is. in the ('attegat. The 

Lao, seaport ami cap. of the Australian inhab. sic engaged chiefly in the pro- 
mandated ter. of New Guinea. It is situ- duct ion iff salt. There is little good soil, 
uted in the Morobo dist. at tho head of for the surface of the is. has been denuded 
Ehion Gulf at the mouth of the Wussi j of trees to pro\ule fuel for tho boiling of 
(Markham) It. After the volcanic erup- sea -w T ater for the salt industry. Pop. 3000. 
tion of 1987 in Blanche Bay, It was de- Xee H. Bncrlein, Landfalls and Farewells, 
cidod to move the scat of gov. from 1919. 

Ilubaul (In the is. of New Britain) to L. Lsstare Sunday, see Golden Rose. 

L. remained the seat of administration Lcevulose, see Fructose. 
until it. was evacuated after the Jap. La Farina. Giuseppe (1815-63), It. his- 
attoeks in Jan. 1942. It was recaptured torinn, who conducted sev. Liberal news- 
hy Australian forces on Sept. IK, 1943. papers, ultimately removing to Florence. 
(For an account of tho fighting for L. and Hero ho cstah. in 1847 L’Alha, a denio- 
yalamauu, see under Pacific Oampvihns. erntie Jour, advocating It. freedom and 
or Far K \ stern Front, in Second unity, but wont back to Sicily on the out- 
Worid War.) Little remained of L. break of tho revolution, and was exiled m 
after the war, and, except for tho aero- 18 49. In 1850 he pub. his Sloria docu- 
dromo there, L. has nothing to-day, not men tat a della fttvoluzionc Sicilian a del 
even a good harbour. Tho only building ISIS - /*> (1850) and Storia d* Italia dal 
of former days Is Guinea Airways’ old al ists (6 vols.) (1851-55). Other 

workshops; all else was obliterated, al works: La Germania coi suoi monument l 
though in the vast triangular area formed (1842) and U Italia coi suoi monumeali 
between tho dist. called Milford Haven, | (1S42). 

the hotel, and Malahang native hospital, . La Fayette, Gilbert Motler de (1380- 
tlicro are (1949) hundreds of buildings i 1462), marshal of France, was descended 
left behind by the Australian aud Atuer. trom an anet. family of Auvergne. Ho 
troops, connected by what were previously | served under Boueleault and John I. # who 
good roads but now' falling into disrepair. • made lilm lieutenant-general in Langue* 
Laeken, com. of Brabant prov., Bel- doc and Unienne. In 1420 he was created 

? ;luin, 2 jt tn. N. of Brussels, of which it marshal of France for his successes over 
onns a suburb. L. Castlo, the sum- tho Kng. and Burgundians on the Loire, 
mer residence of tho Belgian royal family, Ho was in command of the troops at 
stands on a hill. There is a fine modern Haugft in 1422, and fought with Joan of 
churoh; tho suburb has a noted cuipet- Arc at Orleans and Patay in 1429. 
making Industry- Pop. 30,500. La Fayette, Marie Joseph Paul Roeh 

• Lana, a genus of Oruhidaoem, is closely Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis de (1757- 
allied to tho genus Catlleya . There arc in 1 834). Fr. general aud politician, 6. in the 
all twenty species, all of which occur w ilil cMtoau do (Jhavagnac in Auvergne. He 
in tropical America, aud many of which inherited his estates at the age of thirteen, 
are epiphytes. The leaves are fleshy and and having served an sub-lieutenant under 
the flowers very beautiful, for which Nnallles for a period, quitted France and 
reason they are of tan cultivated In Britain, sailed for America In 1777 to aid the 
L, anceps is a well-known species bearing colonists. He distinguished himself on 
lilac-coloured flowers. the side of Washington, especially at t he 

Lainneo, Rent ThtophlU Hyaolnthe defence of Virginia in 1781 and at the 
(1781-1826), Fr. doctor, b . at Qulmpor battle of Yorktown in 1782. He had been 
In Brittany. He is famous as the In- made a major-general in the Fr. Army 
ventor of the stethoscope, as well as for (1781), and in 1787 took his seat in the 
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Assembly of Notables and demanded the 
convocation of the Statcs-Goncral, thus 
becoming: a leader in the Fr. Revolution. 
In 1789 he was elected to the States- 
General, and being: made vice-president of 
the National Assembly laid on the table a 
declaration of rights based on the Amor. 
Declaration of Independence. The samo 
>ear lie was chosen colonel -general of 
the new National Guard, and it was ho 
who proposed the combination of colours 
now in the tricolour cockade of France. 
His position was difficult; although he 
struggled for order and humanity, the 
Jacobins detested his moderation, and the 
court bated his reforming zeal. He sup- 
ported the abolition of title and all class 
privileges, but the hatred of the Jacobins 
increased and lie was compelled to take 
refuge in Li£ge. Ho was imprisoned by 
the Austrians for five years, but released 
by Napoleon, and again was a loader of 
the opposition (1820-30). During the 
revolution of 1830 he resumed his leader- 
ship of the National Guard, but wa* ns 
unsuccessful as before. See Memoires . 
rorresponda nces et manuscrits du g< neral La 
Fayette , pub. by his family, 1837-38; 
O. Roberts, With Lafayette in A merim. 
1919; P. Guedalla, Father of the Revolu- 
tion, 1926; B. Whitlock, Lafayette , 1929; 
and M. de'la Bcdoy^re, Lafayette , a Revo - 
lutioruiry Gentleman , 1933. The life by 
A. Latzko. 1933, contains a bibliography. 



Ganuer 

MME DE LA FAYETTE 


La Fayette, Marie Madeleine Ploche de 
la Vergne, Comtesse de (1634-93), Fr. 
author, 6. in Paris. Hhe studied Gk . , Lat. , 
and It., one of her tutors being G files do 
• with Mine do j 


Manage. She was friendly 


S6v|gn6 and intimate with La Rochefou- 
aaulo, which liaison lasted until his 
death. Her first novel. La Prineesse de I 
Monipensier appeared in 1662, Zayde In I 


1670, and Im Prineesse de Cttces in 1678. 
The last, her chef-d'oeuvre , which gives 
a vivid picture of the court life of her day, 
hears a striking contrast in its simplicity 
to the lengthy and extravagant romances 
of the time, and met with much criticism, 
oven from Mmc do S^vignd. In answer 
to this criticism she wiote her last novel, 
I a i Comtesse de Tende (1721). She also 
wrote Histoire de Madame llenriette 
d’Anglctcrrc (pub. 1720). See C. sainto- 
Beuve, Portraits ties fern mis, 1R69: D. 
llaussonville, Madame de Im Fayette , 1891 ; 
11. Ashton. Mmc de La Fayette , sa vie et 
ses a acres. 1922; and F. Ktygcr. Essai *nr 
Vat Mere de Mme de La fay* tie. 1911. 

Lafayette: 1. Co. Heat of Tippecanoe 
co., Indiana, U.S.A., on the Wabash K.. 
58 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. It stands on 
rising ground at the head of navigation on 
the riv. and is a shipping centre for the 
surrounding agric. area. There are various 
industrial plauts, producing aluminium, 
motor accessories, electrical appliances, 
etc. The seat of Purdue ITinv., noted for 
work in agrie. science. Pop. 28,800. 
2. City of Louisiana, U.S on the Ver- 
milion Bayou, 115 m. W. of New Orleans. 
It is an important shipping centre, and 
has railway shops, canneries, sugar i e- 
flneries, and other plants. Pop. 19,200 

'Lafayette* (Fr. liner), see ‘Non- 
AIAKP1K.’ 

Lafayette National Park. A gift to the 
U.S. Gov., this park consist* of 12 sq. m. 
on Mt. Desert is. off the coast of Maine. 
It contains many Jakes, and was restored 
as far as possible to its pristine condition 
by reafforcstutiou by the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

Laferte, Victor, see DOl/iOROUKl. 

La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, see Fkrti.-xoi s 
Joitahre. 

Lafltte, Jean, see Baratvrii. 

La Follette, Robert Marion (1.855 192 ► i. 
Amcr. politician, memorable iu Amer. poli- 
tical annals as 'Fighting Bob,* h. Dane 
co., Wisconsin. Graduating from the 
univ. of Wisconsin in 1879, he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1880. Entering poli- 
tics as a Republican, ho served three terms 
in Congress from 1 885 to 1891 , after which 
ho was governor of the state for three term-* 
from 1901 to 1905. In the latter year he 
was elected to the U.S. Senate, and served 
in that body until his death. In 1912 he 
and his friends founded the Progressive 
party, bitterly assailing President Taft for 
signing the I 'ayne- Aldrich Tariff Bill, 
which rev ised the tariff upwards* In 1924 
in the Republican convention lie and his 
friends formed a new Progressive party, 
and he was nominated as president. Ho 
conducted a vigorous campaign* but only 
succeeded in capturing tlio electoral votes 
of bis own state. 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-95}, Fr. poet, 
b. at Cbfiteau-Thierry In Champagne. 
On both sides his family was of the highest 
prov. class, but was not uoble. M is father 
was rnaitre des euux et forSts and was well- 
to-do. Jean, who was the eldest child 
of his parents, was educated at the local 
grammar school of Chateau -Thierry and 
at the close of his schooldays entered the 
oratory and seminary of St. Magloire, 
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with a view to taking: holy orders, but 
quickly found that he was entiroly un- 
Buited to that calling. Ho then studied 
law and was admitted avocai but did not 
practise, for about that time his father 
assigned his rangership to his son and 
arranged a marriage for him with a pretty 
girl of fifteen, Marie H^ricart, of whom La 
F. soon grew tired (it was said that she was 
au idle housewife and read novels all day). 



LA FONTAINE 

One son was born to them and was taken 
rare of wholly b> Ills mother. In 1659 
La F. agreed to a di\ ision of property and 
left his wile. He eume to Paris where, 
under the influence of different patrons 
belonging to the nobility- -the duchessc 
do Bouillon, the prince do Condi*. Mine 
do la Fayette, and the beautiful Mme de la 
Jsabliflre, a woman of high character and 
considerable intellectual power, who in- 
vited La F. to make his home in her house. 
Here he worked and lived for twenty years, 
drifting into that cdreloss and easy-going 
existence which lasted till his conversion, 
just beloro his death, after an energetic 
> tiling priest, M. Poucet, had brought La 
F. to realise and to acknowledge the im- 
propriety of the ('antes. Although Mine 
de la Kablicre later had given herself up 
almost entirely to good works and religious 
exercises, La F. still remained as an Inmate 
of her house till her death in 1093, He 
himself only survived her about two years, 
mid was buried iu the cemetery of the 
Holy Innocents. From childhood he 
began to write versos, and in 10 .') 4 
pub. a verse trans. of the Eumichus 
of Terence. This got lilm an introduction 
to Fouquet, the M arenas of Fr. literature 
at the time, who awarded him a pension 
of 1000 francs for a piece of verso 
quarterly. After this he took up writing 
seriously for a time, and produced 1 * 
Songs de Vaux (1659), a medley of 

E rose and poetry on Fouquot’s country 
ouse, and Lee JOeura du Beau* Richard, 
a ballad, tho same year. But La F„ 
though .a charming and gifted writer, 
was dissipated and idle, and it was not 


until 1664 that ho produood anything of 
importance. In this year the lirst book 
of his Contes appeared, the subjects 
of which are taken from Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, Machiavelli, and other writers. 
The stories are admirably told, but the 
book is coarse. In 1 6G8 his Fables choisies 
vases en vers appeared, and in 1669 Les 
Amours de Psychd et de Cupidon. The 
Fables , which are free from tho impro- 
priety of tho Contes, are known univer- 
sally, and are generally regarded as his 
masterpiece. Thoy exhibit the fecundity 
and versatility of the author, and what 
perhaps is the greatest praise, and this is 
given by Do Sacy, they give delight to 
throe sev. ages — to the child by their 
freshness and \ ividness, to the student on 
account of their perfect art, and to tho 
man of tbo world on acoouut of the subtle 
reflections on character contained therein. 
Iu his Fables La F. invented nothing. lie 
found his subjects in numerous sources 
— .Kw>p, Phivdnib, B abilus. and other 
auciouls, or in sixteen! h-centnry writers 
such as Des PGriers, Rabelais, and Marot; 
but, having Liken Ids subject, he trans- 
formed it by his wonderful gifts as a poet 
and psj chnlngist. La F. was received inh> 
the Academy in 1681. See C. VValckenom*, 
IJistoirc de In rie et des outrages de. I At 
Fontaine , 1 S2U ; H . Talne, Im Fontaine rises 
fables , 1 833, and many later eds. ; tt. Bray. 
TjSS Fables de La Fontaine , 1929: and 
J. Vianoy, La Psychologic de La Fontaine. 
1939; lives by H. Miehaut, 1912-14, and 
A. Builly, 1937; also Hug. trans. of the 
Fables by Sir E. Marsh, 1931. 

Laiontaine, Sir Louis Hyppolyte (1807- 
1861), Canadian statesman, b . in Lower 
Canada; educated at Montreal; became 
a barrister. In 1830 he became a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and about 1839 leader of the parti prttre. 
He was opposod to tho union of Upper 
and Lower Canada In 1810. Ho wa* 
an M.P. in 1811. In 1842 he joined 
wdh Robert Baldwin iu forming tho 
first Bald wm-L. administration, hold- 
ing (he portfolio of attorney -general 
for Lower Canada, but, disagreeing with 
s.ir Charles Metcalfe, ho resigned in 1843. 
In opposition until 1848. lie was then 
called upon by Lord Elgin to form 
the so-called second Baldwin-L. ad- 
ministration, in which ho was again 
appointed attorney -general; it was he who 
introduced the Rebellion Losses Bill of 
1 8-48, the passing of which finally estab. 
the triumph of responsible or pari. gov. 
in Canada. This marked the height of 
his pari, career and thenceforth he was 
more conservative in his outlook, par- 
ticularly on tho controversial questions of 
the abolition of seigniorial tenure and tho 
secularisation of the clergy reserves. Re- 
signed 1851 and withdrew from publio 
life; but in 1853 Iwcnme chief justice of 
Lower Canada, whhh position he held 
until his death. Baronet, 1854. He col- 
laborated with Jacques Viger in De 
Vesclavagc cn Canada (1859). See S. Lea- 
cock, Baldwin, lAtfontainc. Hincks , 1907. 

Laforgue, Julet (1800-87), Fr. poet, 
sometimes called by his enthusiastic friend* 
the Fr. Heine, was 6. at Montevideo, of Fr. 
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parents originally from Brittany. When 
& mere boy be returned to Tarbes, where 
he was educated, and afterwards lived In 
Paris* where he studied at the Lyc6e Con- 
doroet. Through Paul Bourget he ob- 
tained the post of Fr. reader to the Ger. 
Empress Augusta. He held this post from 
1881 to 1886. In his leisure moments he 
studied Eng. and Ger. and wrote verses. 
He married Leah Lee, a young Eng. girl, 
and settled in Parit>, but succumbed to 
tuberculosis in a few months. His work 
is often marked by a bitter irony, the 
result of his foreknowledge that oil things 
were to be brief for him. His best book 
of verse is his Imitation de Notre Dame la 
lune (1886). His most famous prose 
work is his short stories in Mes mor aliUs 
1/gendaires (1887). See life by J. Cusinior, 

Lagarde, Paul Anton da (1827*01), 
Ger. orientalist, b. at Berlin, his real 
name being Botticher, and L. being as- 
sumed in 1854. He was a prof, at Got- 
tingen Univ. from 1869 to his death. He 
ed. Didaecalia apostolorum syriace (1854); 
Prophet ® chahlaice (1872); Ilagiographa 
chaidaice (1874); Arabic, Syriac, and Cop- 
tic trails, of the scriptures, and also wrote 
many works on Persian and other 
oriental subjects. See lives by Anna de 
Lagarde, 1894, and J. Booker, 1935; also 
W. Mommsen, Lagarde ale Pdlitiker , 1927. 

L&gemann, see Layamon. 

Lager Beer, see Brewing, Varieties of 
Beer. 

Lagerldf, Selma (1858-1940), Swedish 
novelist and poet, regarded as one of the 
foremost Swedish authors, b. at Morbacka, 
daughter of an army officer, educated at 
Royal Women's Superior Training College, 
Stockholm; taught at Landskrona, 1885- 
1895. In 1890 she received a prize in a 
magazine for some chapters of Gosta Ber- 
lins* Saga (pub. in 1891), and took up 
literature in earnest after 1895. She re- 
ceived a doctor's degree from Upsala Univ. 
in 1907, and gained the Nobel prize in 1909. 
Her works include Invisible Links (1894); 
Miracles qf Antichrist (1897); From a 
Swedish Homestead (1899): Jerusalem 
(1901); Legends of Christ (1904); The Ad- 
ventures of Nils (1906); The Ctrl from the 
Marsh (1908 ); Short Stories (1915); Zachris 
Topelius (1920); Charlotte Lowenskolde 
(1925); Harvest (1933); and The Diary of 
Selma Lagerldf (1937). Pub. her auto- 
biography in 1924. L., whose work Is 
essentially of the romantic order, was the 
forerunner of Sigrid Undset, author of the 
Nobel prize-winning novel, Karin Lavrans- 
dotter. She was the first women to be 
cleoted a member of the Swedish Academy. 
See Uvea by W. Berendsohn, 1928, and 
E. Wagner, 1943. 

Laggan, Loch, lake In Inverness-shire. 
Scotland, situated 800 ft. above sea level 
and surrounded by doer forests. The 
shore la sandy and tbs dunes formed by 
S.W. winds give L. the appearance of a i 
sea loch on the W. coast. Goosander: 
abound, and the waters, which receive 
Pattack R., are the haunt of the terox 
trout. It. la believed to have been the 
of a hunting lodge of the auot. 


Laghouat, or El Aghuat, military cap. 
of Algerian Sahara, 200 m. S.W. of Algiers. 
An Important mart. Pop. 7000. 

Lagny, tn. of France, in the nrron. of 
Meaux, dept, of Seine-ot-Marne, on tho 
L b. of tho Marne, 17 in. K. of Paris. 
Manuf. of line brushes. Close to L., at 
Poinpoane, 1933, occurred the worst 
disaster in the hist, of Fr. railways, 15 m. 
from Paris, when 200 persons were killed 
in a collision. Pop. 7600. 

Lago Maggiore, see M vgoiore. 

Lagoon (Fr. lagune t Lnt. lacuna , a pool) : 
1. Shallow stretch of salt water near the 
sea. Such Ls. have been formed by the 

G radual raising of a sand-bur on the ex- 
enslon of a spit on a low shore, so that a 
sheet of water is isolated from the sou. 
2. Sheet ot fresh water at some diet am e 
inland, usually shallow and of small ex- 
tent. Such are found in the old lake 
plains of Australia, and arc the haunt of 
Humorous aquatic birds. 3. The expanse 
of smooth sea-water enclosed by a coral 
roof or atoll In the S. Seas, etc. 

Lagoon Islands, see Gilbert ami 
Ellice Islands. 
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LAGOS — THE OBUN ORE MARKET 

Lagos: 1. Former Brit, crown colony oi 
W. Africa, on the Slave Coast, and after 
1906 a W. prov. of S. Nigeria. Hi 1886 a 
separate colony and protectorate of L. 
was constituted; aud in 1908 L& and S. 
Nigeria were united as tho colony and 
protectorate of S. Nigeria: in 1918 the 
protectorate was united with that of N. 
Nigeria to form the colony and pro- 
tectorate of Nigeria. It is the centro of 
the W. African palm-oil trade, and also 
exports oil nuts, rubber, cotton, coffee, 
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cacao. Ivory, and gum-copal. The climate 
la very unhealthy for European*. Area 
*29,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,500.000 (500 

European*) . 2. Tn. and seaport of N igcriu, 
of which it is also the cap. It stands on 
an is. near the N. shore of the bight of 
13cnin, and is joined to the mainland by a 
bridge. It has large docks, flouting docks, 
and wliarvoR, and is connected by rail 
with Kano, 700 m. to the N.E. It docs 
a largo and lucrative trade with all parts 
of Nigeria, especially in exporting palm 
oil and palm kermis, cocoa, ground 
nuts, hides, etc. L. is included in 
the old colony of Nigeria, but it is the 
headquarters of the whole protectorate. 
An attempt has been made to develop an 
African municipal corporation on the 
European model. Municipal administra- 
tion began about sixty or more years ago 
with a * Hoard of Health* which subse- 
quently developed into a tn. council of five 
oflleial, four elected, and four nominated 
members; ibis council is responsible for 
hculth and employs two medical oilicers 
of health as well as inspectors and social 
workers. Tn. -planning and slum clearance 
are in the control of an ollieial body, the 
Lagos Executive Development Board. 
There is a wireless station m.dti the con- 
trol of the E. Telegraph Company, and 
secondary schools for boys and girls. Pop. 
137,400 (000 Europeans). 3. Fortified sea- 
port of Algarve prov., Portugul, on S. 
roast, 110 m. S. of Lisbon. There ure old 
walls and an aqueduct, and near by is the 
site of anet. Lacnbriga. Pop. 8500. 4. Tn. 
of Jalisco, Mexico, on Mexican CVntral 
railway, 100 m. N.E. of Guadalajara. 
Near it are some famous silver-mines, 
and the tn. is not cd for its churches. A Iso 
called L. do Morcua. Pop. L5.000. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comte de (1 730 - 
1813), Fr. mathematician, b. of Fr. parents 
at Turin, where he received his education. 
At an early ago lie became prof, of 
mathematics in the ltoyul School of 
Artillery, and (hero formed an associa- 
tion which rose to the status of an 
academy of sciences. lie contributed 
largely to the Memoirs of the Aeadtmy of 
Turin , iu\ estigating, unioiig other sub- 
loots, the propagation of sound, the vibra- 
tion of chords, the motion of Holds, in 
1704 he gaiued a prize ottered by the Fr. 
Academy of Sciences for a Theory of the 
Libration of the Moon. In 1 700 he became 
a director of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, in 1772 a foreign associate of t lie 
Academy of Paris, ami in 1787 settled hi 
Paris, where ho became in 1791 prof, of 
geometry at the Polytechnio School. 
Author of Ui MCt'an ique analytique (1788); 
Thiarie des functions (1798); ana Tradt de 
hi resolution des equations de tous d eyres 
(1798). His great discovery was the 
method of variations. See memoir by 
J. BL J. Dolambre, 1870-77. 

La Grange: 1. (Jo. scat of Tmup 
co.. Georgia, U.H.A., CO in. S.W. of 
Atlanta. It has cotton mills and various 
inanufs., mid contains sev. educational 
estabs. Pop. 22,000. 2. Tn. of Took 
co., Illinois, U.S.A., on the Burlington 
route, 15 m. S.W, of Chicago. Pop. 
10,500. 

E.E. 8 


La Guardta, Fiorello Henrico (1882- 
1917), Amcr. lawyer and politician, b . in 
New York and educated at New York 
Univ. Deputy attorney-general of New 
York, 1915-17. Member of Congresses, 
1917- 21, 1923-25. In the First World 
War he commanded the 8th Centre Avia- 
tion School and the Amcr. Flying Force 
on the It. front. Ho was the flist Re- 
publican for twenty years to bo elected 
president of t he Board of Aldermen ot New 
York city ( 1 921 ). Elected mayor of New 
York city, 1933. ami re-elected, 1937. he 
initiated a fcdci.il housing sehomo aud 
measures for safeguarding labour interests. 
JTe was also a successful mediator in labour 
disputes. Ilis address (March 1937) before 

the Amcr. Jewish Congress, j n which he 

attacked Hitler’s anti-Semite policy, in- 
duced Germany to make diplomatic pro- 
tests. From 1910 he was chairman of the 
U.K. section of the Canada-IJ.S. \. Defence 
Board, and director of l T .S. civil defence 
from 1941 to 1942. Ho was director- 
general of I'.N'.H.K.A. from March 31, 
1910, until t li*- end of that organisation 

1 on Dee. 3J, 194 0. 

j La Guayra, or La Guaira, chief seaport 
of Venezuela, on the Caribbean 8<ea. 10 m. 
N. of Carneus. « if whieli it is the port. It 
is connected with Caracas by the La 
Guaira and Curncas railways, one of the 
most picturesque mt. railways in the 
world. It is closely surrounded by mts. 
except to seuward. There is an excellent 
harbour of 90 at-., with a depth alongside 
the quays of 10 to 10 ft., formed by a 
breakwater constructed in 1885 by a Brit, 
company. A larirc export trade is done 
tn coffee, cacao, indigo, cotton, sugar, and 
hides, and there arc rich oil-holds in the 
\ utility. There is a wireless station. 
Th'' tn. was founded in 1588 by Diego de 
Osorio. It was the scene of much fight- 
ing during the War of Independence. 
Pop. (including the suburb of Maiquctia) 
25,000. 

Laguna: 1. Prov. of Luzon. Philippine 
Is., on the lake known as Luguua do Bay, 
which extends almost across the is. Tltie 
dist. is mountainous (cliief peaks, Banajao, 
0000 ft., and Maquilin, 350 ft.), with fer- 
tile > alleys, and rice, coffee, and oaeao are 
produced. Cap. Santa Cruz. Area 752 
«q. in. Pop. 150, 000. 2. Tn. of Tene- 

riffe, formerly cap. of Canary Is., situated 
at an altitude of 1790 ft. A bishop’s see. 
Pop. 14,000. 

La Habana, see II waxa. 

La Halle, Adam de (r. 1240-87). Fr. 
poet and dramatist, commonly known as 
the hunchback of Arras. He was b. 
at Arras, and in 1283 followed Robert II. 
of Artois to Napic**. where he died. He 
Is notable as the originator of comie opera 
In Ac Jeu de Katun et de Marion , and of 
modern comedy in Ac Jeu Adam, <w de la 
fnellie, which Is partly autobiographical. 
Ills works were cd. by L. Bahlscn (1885), 
A. Ramheau (18SH), end E. Langlois(1924). 

Laharpe. Jean Francois de (1738-1803), 
Fr. dramatist and critio, b , at Paris, edu- 
cated at College d’ Harcourt. In 1766 he 
became n member of the Fr. Academy, 
and in 1786 began to lecture on literature 
at the Lycde of Paris. He was active in 

I 
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the revolution. and was Imprisoned in 
1793. His works include Warwick (1763); 

TimoUon (1764); Pharamond. (1765); Gus- 
tavus Vasa (1766); MHanie (1770): Eloges 
(1779); Tangu et Ftlime (1780); Philoctlte 
(1781); aud Gours de literature (18 vols.) 

(posthumously). See life by A. Booht- 
lingk, 1925. 

Lahn, riv. of Germany and a trlb. of 
the Rhine. Rising in the Jagdberg in tho 
Rothaargebirge, Westphalia, its direction 
is generally W.S.W. It posses through 
the tns. of Giessen, Marburg, Wetzlar, and 
Ems, and eventually joins the Rhine at 
Niederlahnstein. 6 m. above Koblenz. 

The length of the riv. is 135 in., of which 
the part from Giessen is canalised. 

L&hnda Dialect (of Puujabi language), 
see under Indo-Europeav Lanotjaghs. 

La Hogue, Battle of, sometimes called 
Barfleur, fought between the Eng. and 
Dutch fleets, numbering in all ninety-nine 
ships, on the one side, and the Fr. under 
Tourvllle with forty-four ships, on May 1 4- 
16, 1692. The Eng. and Dutch advanced 
towards La Hogue to destroy the arma- 
ment which was being prepared to invade 
England. Tourvillo was unaware of tho 
union of the allied fleets, and Left Brest 

confident that treachery w r ould prevail in nere, on aiarcn xs, jshu, at tneir u session 
the Eng. ships, through supposed Jacobite that tho league attacked the federal con- 
sympathies m England. Off Barfleur he stitution of tho 1935 Gov. of India Act and 
was undeceived, when he came in sight of passed a vogue but destructive resolution 
tho allied fleets under Russell. A running aguinst it. Vet m tho same month, at L.. 
fight ensued for three days, during which Air. Jinnah clearly implied that only the 
tho Fr. lost twenty -five ships, eighteen of Brit. Kai stood between the Moslems and 
them running aground near the camp of the most hideous exploitation. Apara-mlli- 
the 'Irish Brigade’ and Fr. troops conecn- tarist movement, known as the Khaksnr 
trated for transport across tho Phannel. movement, was organised in 1931 to 
These eighteen ships were followed up by further the interest of tho petty bour- 
the Eng. sailors in boats, and were burned geoisie of Indian Islam. In 1939 they 
under the eyes of the exiled James II. attempted to defy the proY. gov.'s ban on 

Lahore, div. of \V. Punjab, Pakistan, all non-othcial military parades and there 
extending along the r. b. of the Sutlej were serious riots in L. (Fob. 1940). L.’s 
from the Himalayas to Multan. It con- most influential newspaper is the anti- 
tains the seven dists. of Multan, Mont- Brit. Zamindtir, founded at the opening of 
gomery. Jhang, Gujranwala, Lahore, Ain- this century. With the approach of Indian 
ritsar, and Gurdaspur. Tlio extremes of independence in 1947 there were disorders 
temp, are very great, and the rainfall un- in L., especially when it was announced 
certain, so that tho dist. is naturally that the Boundary Commission had ns- 

S arched and arid; but it is well irrigated signed L. to Pakistan. While the rest of 
y the Bari Doab canal, and produces India was celebrating independence, L. 
largo crops of cereals, pulse, and cotton, was bathed in blood, and for sev. days it 
Area 2700 sq. in. Pop. 1,130,000. was the scene of one of the ugliest out- 

Lahore, city of Pakistan. Prior to the breaks of communal slaughter in India's 
creation of the independent state of hist. (Aug. 1917). By that time thero 
Pakistan, L. was the cap. of tho dist. of were fewer than 10,000 Hindus remaining 
the same name and of the prov. of Punjab, of tbo 300,000 who formerly lived in the 
besides being the headquarters of the city, all wbo were able having fled into 
following dists.: Lahore, Amritsar, Gur- Hindustan. The number of persons killed 
daspur. Gujranwala, Shikhap ura, and Sial- is not certainly known, but officials 
kot. It is on u trlb. of tho Ravi, 32 m. estimated tho deaths at 3090 inside 
W. of Amritsar. It stands to a populous the ter. for which the boundary forces 
and fertile plain at the junction of sev. were responsible. It Is probable that 
railways. Tho city has two parts, the old the total was at least four time! greater, 
tn. and the new, the former, which was of while, but for the presence of boundary 
great importance under the Mogul em- forces, the figure would have been 
perors being surrounded by walls until forty-fold that number, particularly 
1881* and including the citadel, where the as there was at the time a vastvlnfiux of 
palace of the Sikh sovereigns stands. It Moslem rofugoes into L. from the Indian 
has narrow and winding stroets, and con- side of the new frontier. Pop. 671,700. 
tains some splendid mosques and interest- Lahr, tn. of Germany in Baden, on the 
log rains. The new European quarter Schutter, 9 m. S. of Offenburg. The prln. 
includes Naulakha, AnarkaUl, and Donald industries are lithography and printing, 
Tn., and contains the Gov. House, the and manufs. of wooflens, leather, tobacco, 
Lawrence Gardens, Punjab Univ., Central etc. Pop. 15,000. 


Museum, tho new public buildings, etc. 
The architecture of L. is hardly compar- 
able with that of Calcutta, still less with 
that of Delhi ; and the buildings of recent 
date, except the high court, aro of no par- 
ticular style or beauty. There are, how- 
ever, some impressive buildings in the fort 
built in tho period of Jehanglr and Shah 
Jahan. Tho mosque of Wnzir Khan, of 
the early seventeenth oentury, and the N. 
wall of the fort contain fine examples of 
encaustic tile work. The BAdshdhi Mas- 
jid of Aurungzehe is a large building but 
devoid of detailed ornament. Outside 
tho walls, some 6 m. E. of tho city, are the 
tomb of Jehangir at Shahdara and the 
Shalamar Gardens. The main street of 
the European quarter known as Donald 
Tn. is locally called the Mall, and both it 
and its vicinity were much improved in 
more recent times, particularly in the 
lieutenant-governorship of Sir Charles 
Rivas ( 1 902-7 ). There Is a medical school 
as well as a univ. Thero are numerous 
manufs. and its trade is important, it 
has large railways, being the headquarters 
of the N ,W. railway system, w hicli runs out 
of L. in three directions. It is tho head- 
quarters of tho Moslem League and it was 
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Laibach, see Ljubljana. 

Laidlaw, William (1780-1845), Scottish 
farmcr-poot, a friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
ft. in Selkirkshire, and took up fanning. 
In 1817 he became a kind of steward at 
Abbotsford, acting as Scott’s amanuensis 
and general adviser. Ho wroi e sev. lyrics 
and balladh, notably Lucy's Flit tin *, and 
compiled part of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register under Scott's direction. After 
Scott’s death he was factor on two Hoss- 
sbire estates, and d. at Contm. See the 
selection from his proso writings with a 
biographical sketch by Sir G. 13. Douglas, 
1901. 

Laigle, tn. of the dept, of Orne, Franc c, 
on the Rille, noted for the inauuf. of 
needles. It suffered much damage in the 
Second World War. Fop 5900. 

Laing's Nek, pass through the Drakens- 
berg, Natal, s. Africa. Altitude from 
5400 to 6000 ft. The railway, oponed m 
1891, pieices It, aud picviously the road 
over it was the chief mean* ot communi- 
cation between Dm* bun and Pretoria. It 
figured in the Hoer war of 1 880-81. 

Lais, name of two famous courtesans of 
anct. Greece: 1. Native of Corinth (5. c. 
480 u.c.) t famous for her greed and heort- 
lcssness; among hci lovcis were tho 
philosophers Anstippus and Diogenes. 2. 
Nativo of Hyecara, Sicily (5. c. 420 n.c.), 
taken to Corinth after the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicil>. She was tho mal of 
Pin \ ne, and numbered the painter Apelles 
uuiong her lovers. She was stoned to 
deatli by some jealous women of Thessaly. 

Laissez-faire, Fr phrase meaning Met 
alone,* an axiom of some political econo- 
mists deprecating state attempts to regu- 
late or restrict trade competition. Its 
origin is attributed to Legendre about 
1680, who, in an interview w r lth Colbert 
respecting gov. interference with com- 
merce, remarked: ’Laissez-faire, laisse/- 
pasber.’ See also Economics. 

Laity, The, strictly hpeuking, mean* nil 

C bons who arc not clergy, but tho term 
been extended to mean all persons 
who are not of a certain profession. Mien 
as law or medicine, os distinguished from 
all belonging to it. 

Lai-yang. city in tho prov. of Shan- 
tung, China, 60 m. W.S.W. of Weihmwei. 
It has manufs. of silk and a peculiar type 
of wax. Pop. (estimated) 50,00 b. 

Lake, at ill sheet of water lying in n 
hollow of the ground and not m direct 
communication with the sea. Ls. me 
almost universally distributed, although 
most oommon In high lat* , and are due to 
various causes. Crater Ls. are formed by 
volcanic activity, and are found in Italy, 
France, Oregnu, U.S.A., and in mam 
places where there are dormant volcanoes, 
while Ls. formed by the subsidence of the 
roofs of subterranean limestone cave* an* 
found among the J ura Alts. The gradual 
movement of the earth's crust in the 
formation of mts. is responsible for 
such Ls. as that of Geneva, while a land- 
slip damming up tho course of a riv. is tho 
cause of such L. basins as the Gohua, 
formed in the Himalayas in 1894. In N. 
lata. and in tho Alps a glacier often 
forms a dam in a riv. valley, and the 


deposit of glacial drift left by a retreating 
glacier 1s a very common cause of L. for- 
mation, especially in N. America, while 
glacial erosion is probably the cause of 
many of the Ls. of Switzerland and Scot- 
land. Underground Lb. are due to a simi- 
lar decomposition of tho rock. The L. 
waters are either fresh or salt. Salt and 
bitter Ls. abound in regions where there is 
small rainfall and no draining nv. Such 
Ls. as the Dead Sea and Great Salt L. are 
descended from fresh -water Ls., only be- 
coming saline when the rate of e\ apoiation 
exceeded the rate of the intlow. The 
Caspian and Ural Seas are reallv only iso- 
lated portions of the ocean. When the 
rate of inflow ex< eeds that of evaporation 
the L. grows gradually fresher. The 
greatest group of fresh-water Ls. in the 
world consists of Ls. Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Frio, and Ontario on the E. 
border between the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Usually referred to as the Great Lb., they 
art* really inland seas of fresh water, 
.steamships of ocean-going size traverse 
them, < urrj iug huge cargoes of wheat and 
iron ore. L. Superior is 350 m. long and 
1G0 in. wide, with a total area of 31.820 
mi. m. ; Michigan is 307 m. long and 118m. 
wide, with an treu of 22,400 sq. m. ; Huron 
is 206 m. long and 101 m. wide, with an area 
ot 23,010 sq in.; Kne is 211 m. long and 
57 m. wide, with an urta of 9940 sq. m. t 
Ontario is 193 m. long and 53 m. wide, 
with an area of 7540 sq. in. Deepest 
soundings in L Superior are 1290 ft. *S>e 
F. \. Forol, llaniVnuh der Setnhumie, 
1901 , L. W. Collet, U m, 1925; and P T. 
Jones, The English Lakes, 1933. For 
mo\ eluents of L. water sec Seichi *t, and 
lor the forms and biology of fre*h-W'ater 
Ls , ste GnooitAPUiUAL distribution. 

Lake, in dyeing, an insoluble coloured 
compound deposited in the fibres of a 
fabric, soaking the latter first in a solution 
ot a mordant (e g. alum) and then in a 
solut ion or suspension of a d ve. Different 
mordunts often give IjS. of different colour 
with t Ho same dye; thus nli/arin with 
alum gives tho L. known ns Turkey red, 
while with a ferric salt instead ot alum 
tlie alizarin L. is violet. 

Lake Charles, city ami par. of Calcasieu, 
Louisiana, U.S. V . 190 m. \V. r>£ New 
i irleans. It is the centre of a big lumber 
trade and rice- producing di*t., and has 
rice mills, car shop*, and a large woollen 
industry. There are sulphur mines and 
oil -fields in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
22.009. 

Lake City: 1. Tn. and co. seat of 
Columbia co., Flonda, U.S.A., 59 in. W. 
of Jacksonville. Vegetables and fruits 
are grown, and cotton and tobacco pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood. The tn. 
has some trade m lumber, phosphates, 
and turpentine. Pop. 6000* 2. Tn. of 

Wabasha co., Minnesota, U.S.A., 58 m. 
S.E. of St. Paul. There are flour-mills and 
carriago factories. Pop. 4000. 

Lakedion, see under Jew. The Wander- 
ing. 

Lake District. The, in England, lies in 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and the Fur- 
ness dist. of Lancashire, and embraces all 
the prin. Eng. lakes, although its area is 
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only about 700 sq m The scenery and 
character of the lakes are ^ery varied, 
ranging fiom wild, picturesque, rockv 
reolpices to flat or softly sloping wooded 
anks \\ uidennero, the laigest of the 
lakes (10i m by 1 m ) lies in the S 1 
corner of the dist and is connected with 
Rydal Water, Giasmtrt Flterwatcr and 
Fsthwaitc To the W rise s the Sc iftll 
range terminating in the Old Man of 
Conlston, which rises il»o\e C iniston 
\\ iter and to the E of the ^cafell rtnge 
lus Wastwater (3 m long) the dec pest of 
all the lakes In the N 1 is I llswater 
with the sequestered Hawes Water to the 


(22 2 ac ) under tho foothills of Jbcafell 
was acquired In 1912 as also was Wha 
Rouse (208 ic ) Penny llill on the 
opposite bank or the 1 sk was loft to 
tho tiust In 1941 S Ue Wordsworth's 
Dtsmptione of the S emery of the bnalish 
latts 1821 \V Knight lhrovuh the 
11 ordsuorth Country 1890 \ Bradley, 

I he Lakt Ihstrict 1901 W tolling 
wood, I he Lake Country 1902 W B 
Collmgwood 7 hi Lakt Counties 1902, 
194s II Rawnslcy Hound the Lake 
Country 1909,M J B Dudkkj / hr f ake 
Distritf 19H G Home I nylish lakes 
1922 H II Stmondb U alt iny in Iht fake 
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On tt I i,l t ib Shi Ida w, in the disti is 11 ntl nt i ik 


SE To tho \\ of Helvetian l*. Phnl 
mere wWch Is tlie rcscr\oir f ir the water 
supply of Manchester dummed in 1890- 
1894 The R Deiwcnt using in tho 
Scafcll tange Hows \ tl rough Borrow 
dale and forms 1 isscnthw utc and Dei 
wentwater, the most beautitul of the lakes 
Westwirds from Borrow dak opens a 
n alley in which he Buttorrm tc and Grum 
mock Water and between these and 
the Deiwcnt Valley is I nncrdih Water 
There arc sev watci falls the chief 
bung I odore Near Derwentwitcr lies 
kehWKk the chief tn cf the dist 
while Ainhlcsidc and Bowmss (Winder- 
mere) and llawkshead (Lbthwaite) ore 
other places <f importance The chief 
nits are 8iifell Pike (1210) tho highest 
summit m England ^eaftll (1102) 
Holvellvn t >1 18) bkiddaw (10 51) and 
Great Gahh (29i9) Rock climbing is 
practised ckicti> on the Scafell rock faceB, 
the Pillar rock Grb it Gable and the Lang 
dales (see special guides issued by the Fell 
and Rock Club) Large tracts of mt 
countiv have been acquired for tho public 
through the National Trust These in- 
clude much woodland farmland, and 
parkland by Derwentwatcr, including the 
famous Friar y Crag, and nearly 600 ac. 
of Lskd&le (gv), law House farm 


Dish ut 1) IMS 1 H B Bell 1 t 
Bozm ui ili 1 1 1 ail fax B1 ik< boiough 
British Hills and Mountains 1940 and 
A 1 unless ami W V JIarkc 1 hf 
1 nylish lakes 1948 

Lake Dwellings, houses built on i 1 it 
forms sup[crt<d by pihs Sir Pin 
Dwhiin s 

Lake Fisheries, ^er I isiu kii 
Lake Geneva, ste Gfc\iv\ 

Lakeland Terrier, wire haired term i >f 
medium size weighing about 10 lb lno 
skull is n od < lately broad the ears small 
and V fihnpcd, the e^es dark the body is 
short and the tail doc ked 1 volvecl as 
an attc n 1 mt to the packs of foxhounds in 
the tell country, tho breed makies a good 
sporting c mpanlon os well as a house 
dog be mt, hardy and easily trained 
Lake of the Thousand Islands, ere 
Tiroes \m» Isiands 

Lake of the Woods, lake in tbh 8 W of 
the prov f Ontario Canada, situated 
between I ikes Winnipeg and Superioi 
It is 70 m in length and owing to its 
irregular shape the breadth varies from 
10 to 50 m The total area is 1500 sq m 
and tho lake contains numerous la , on 
many of which summer i evidences nave 
been built Tho chief rlv. lowing into 
the lake is Rainy R from the E , and it 
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discharges into Lake Winnipeg by Winni- 
peg 11. on the N.E. 

Lakes (dry powder colours), see Piu- 

MBNTO. 

Lake School of Poets, name given to a 
group of poets of whom Wordsworth was 
the acknowledged head and founder, and 
m) called because his home for sixty years 
was in the Lake List. Southey, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and Do Quinoey were 
the chief of the group, and Shelley, Scott, 
Carlyle, Mrs. Remans, Matthew Arnold, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Tennyson. Cray, and 
f'barlos Lamb, although notdircctlj asso- 
ciated with the school, were connected 
with the diht. 

Lakewood: 1. Tn. of Ohio. IJ.S.A., in 
Cuyahoga co., 7 in. S.W. of Cleveland, of 
which it is a residential suburb, with a 
wine industry. l*op. 69,1 DO. 2. Tn. of 
Ocean co.. New Jersey. I .S. V., 30 in. E. 
of Trenton; a famous winter health resort. 
Pop. 6700 . 

Lakh, see Lac. 

Lakhimpur, (list, in the Brahmaputra 
\ alley in Assam, India. It is a prosperous 
tea-growing centre and has rich coal- 
mines. There are large oil wells at Rigboi, 
and the oil is refined A, w/ghcrita into 
kerosene and parailin. There are also 
brick and pipe mauufH. and extensive 
limber cutting. In 1838 the dist. was 
taken under Brit. administration and the 
headquarters estftb. at Ribrugnrth. Area 
4.729 sq. ill. Pop. 894,000. 

Lakshmi, in Hindu mjthology. the 
goddess of fortune, and the wife of Vlsluiu, 
i epresenting his creative energy. She 
was the mother of Kama, the god of love. 
The festival of L. is celebrated b> the 
writer caste in Bengal, who. in her honour, 
purify all writing materials and abstain 
from using them during the feast. 

Lalande, Joseph J6r6me Leiranqais de 
(1732-1807), Fr. astronomer, b. at Bourg, 
Ain. Alter qualifying ns an advocate, he 
was sent to Berlin in 1732 to make obser- 
vations on the lunar parallax there, and 
on the successful completion of his task 
was appointed adjunct-astronomer to the 
Academy of PariH. He succeeded Dclillo 
at College de France. In 1802 he insti- 
tuted the L. prize for the chief astro- 
nomical performance of each year. 
Among his pubs, are Trcntf d'uslrorwmie 
(1762); Histoire cHesle franqaise (1801, 
containing his observations of 50,000 
stars); and Bibliographic astronomique 
(1803). 

La Liber tad, see Lihkhtad. 

Latin: 1. Tn. in the prov. of Ponte- 
vedra, N.W. Spain. It is tho centre of a 
highland agrlo. dist., and has tanneries and 
paper mills. Pop. 18,500. 2. Walled In. 

in the prov. of Kirin, Manchuria, 120 in. 
N. of Kirin. Pop. 22,000. 

La Linea. see Linev. 

‘ Lalita-Vlstara, 1 ono of the most cele- 
brated works in the literature of Buddhism, 
being an account of the life and doctrines of 
the Buddha, partly in prose ami partly in 
verso, and dating, probably, from about 
tbo time of Christ. A Tibetan version has 
been trans. Into Fr. by P, E. Foucaux, and 
there is an Eng. trans. of the Sanskrit 
version.' See Transactions of the Bengal 


Asiatic Society and E. Burnouf, Intro - 
duetton (\ Vhistoire da huddfiisme indien , 
1844. 

Laiitpur, tn. in the United Provs. of 
India, in the .Ihansi dh., 110 in. $.E. of 
Gwalior. It contains beautiful Jain and 
Hindu temples, and its chiefs were promi- 
nent in the Indian Mutiny. There is 
a trade in oil-seeds, hides, etc. Pop. 
16,800. 

Lallans, Germanic tongue, akin to 
Eng., Hpoken in S. Scotland and on the 
coast up to Buchan. It is itaelt broken 
into dialects with marked differentiation. 
It Is broad Scots, the Doric; it is the 
language of some two dozen Scottish 
poets including Burns, Ferguson, ltamsay, 
and tho early Scottish poets; but it is no 
longer the speech of the ‘educated/ being 
discouraged by schools, tho tllius, and 
broadcasting. There is a movement 
to restore the tongue, led by Hugh Mno- 
Diannid (r/.r.) and other Gaelic poets. 

Lally-Tollendal, Thomas Arthur, Comte 
de (1702 66). Fr. general, b. at Romans, 
DauphinA. lie inherited his title from 
his mother, his tatljer being an Irish Jaco- 
bite, Sir Gerard O’Lally. He entered the 
Fr. army in 1721 , served in the war against 
Aufitriu (173 h, and took partin tho battles 
of BetUngcn (1743) and Foutenoy (1745). 
He accompanied Prince Charles' Edward 
Stuart to Scotland m 1745, and was 
present at the battle of Falkirk. When 
war was declared between France und 
England (1736) L. was sent as commander 
of the Fr. expedition to India. \t first 
he nut with some success, but, deserted 
by the fleet, under Lae he. was forced to 
ritiro from the *degc of Tanjore and of 
Madra s ( 1 758). He was defeated at Wan- 
diwush (1760) and forced to surrender 
Pondicherry in 1 76 1 . As an Eng. prisoner 
on parole he retimuod to France to answer 
charges of treachery, was imprisoned in 
tho Bastille for two yeais, and flnalh 
tried and executed in 1766. See F. M, do 
Voltaire. (Kuvrcs completes , 1785-89; also 
life by T. Uumont. 1887. 

Lally-Tollendal, Trophlme Gerard, Mar- 
quis de (1731 -183U), Fr. politician and 
author, son of the above, b. in Pari*. 
After Ids father's execution he devoted 
himself to proving his innocence, but with- 
out complete success. In 1 779 he held the 
oflice of grand bailU of Etainpos. and in 
1789 was deputy to the States-General for 
the noblesse of Paris. Ho took part In tho 
early defeat of Louis XVI., but in 1791 
retired to Switzerland and later to Eng- 
land Ho returned to Paris daring the 
Consulate, and was created a peer by 
Louis XY11I. In 1816 he became a 
member of the Academy. Ho pub. Plai- 
doqcr ttour Louis XVI. (1793); Offense 
des emigris franqais (1794); and Le Comte 
de Strafford (1705). 

Lalo, Edouard (1823-92), Fr. musical 
composer, b. at Lib \ He began com- 
osition with chambei music, but, Moyer- 
eer’s and Haldvy's music being in vogue, 
ho did not attract any attention until he 
produced Ficsque (1865), an opera con- 
ceived in the style of symphonic music. 
But tho style was too unorthodox for hi9 
critics, and a greater measure of success 
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came with his concerto in F. Le Divertisse- 
ment* and his striking Symphonic espa- 
gnolei then followed two operas. Hoi d'Ys 
and Samouna , the latter his chief work. 
He was gifted with remarkable novelty in 
orchestration and warm vivid melody, and 
his music excited enthusiasm among the 
younger generation, including such men 
as Debussy and D'Tndy. The Hoi d'Ys 
was not performed until the late eighties, 
so great were the difficulties of securing 
a corps de ballet and of overcoming the 
prejudices of tho management of the 
Op6ra. L. is considered tho real pre- 
cursor of the modern Fr. school, and his 
influence on D« bussy and Dukas is un- 
mistakable. See ‘studies by o. S6r6 (in 
Musiciens franrais), 19 LI, ami G. Ser- 
vieres, 1925. 

La Louviere, Industrial tn. in Belgium, 
in the prov. ot Uumuut, 1 1 m. K. of Mous. 
It lias collieries, blast furnaces, and stone 
lime, and moulding-clav quarries. The 
chief manufs. are iron, steel, glass com- 
mies, and fireproof product s. The f«eoond 
hydraulic lift on the Canal du Centre 
is at L. L. (see Houdeng-Aimeries). Pop. 
101.300. 

Lama (priest), see under Lamaism; 
(animal of Peru), see Llama. 

Lamaohus, Athenian general during the 
Peloponnesian war and the son of Xeno- 
phanes. He was sent into Sicily with 
Nicias and Alcibiades, and displayed greut 
courage and ability throughout tho cam- 
aign, but was killed before the walls of 
yracuso (414 B.C.). See Thucydides, 
Aristophanes’s A char mans, and Plutarch’s 
Sicias. 

Lamaism (Tibetan llama, spiritual 
teacher), corrupt form of Buddhism, the 
religion prevalent in Tibet and Mongolia. 
Its headquarters are at Lhasa, tho cap. 
of Tibet, where the Dalai Lama (‘ocean 
priest* or ‘sea of wisdom*) resides. Every 
one whohas taken a vow to attain Buddha- 
hood is a bodhisattva and is repeatedly 
reborn in order to teach others. Tho 
Dalai Lama is the reincarnation of the 
great bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, tho 
ancestor of the Tibetans, and enjoys 
supremacy in all temporal affairs. Tho 
Tesbo Lama, or Pantahen Lama, tho 
incarnation of Ainitabha, Ls regarded 
as tho great spiritual teacher, and though 
in theory he holds the same rank as 
the other grand lama, virtually he is 
less powerful. On the death of either his 
spirit passes Into tho body of a male child, 
who is ascertained by means of the oracles, 
prayer, and the drawing of lots. Next in 
rank to the grand lamas are the Chutuk- 
tus, who correspond to the cardinals of the 
Rora. Catholic Church. Tho Chu in l Khans, 
or priesls, arc also incarnations, and have 
under them four orders ot lower clergy. 
There ore numerous lamaseries which are 
the educational as Well as the religious 
institutions of Tibet. At the head of eaoh 
Ls a living Buddha In the person of a 
Chubb Khan. The worship of Buddha 
and of spirits and saints takes the form of 
incantations and the beatihg of diverse 
musical instruments. A person who ls 
dying must be attended by a lama, so that 
his spirit may not wander restlessly, but 


find a happy dwelling-placo in some other 
human form. See C. F. Ktippen, Die La- 
rhaische Hierarchic und Kircne , 1859; 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet , or 
Lamaism , 1895; P. Landen, Lhasa , 1906; 
A. H. Fruncko, History of Western Tibet, 
1907; E. Amundsen, In the Land of the 
Lama , 1910; C. Boll, Tibet Past and 
Present, 1924. and The Religion of Tibet, 
1932; and A. K. Gordon, Iconography of 
Tibetan Lamaism, 1939. 

Lama Miao (Mongolia), see I>olon-Nor. 

La Mancha, see Mancha, La. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine 
de Monnet, Chevalier de (1741-1829), Fr. 
naturalist, 6. at Ba/eutin in Picardy. In 
1700 he entered the army mul won great 
distinction, but owing to illness bo was 
obliged to leave the service, and suhse- 
quently devoted himself to the study of 
natural srienoe. In 1778 he pub. his 
Flore francaisc. In 1781-82, as tutor of 
ButTon’s son, ho visited most of tho famous 
botanical gardens of Europe, and on his 
return began his ela borate series of contri- 
butions to botany, i.c. the Diction noire de 
bntaniqm, and Illustrations de gnires (pub. 
in the Encyclaptdie mtihodique , 1785). In 
17.8 bo became custodian of the Jardin 
du l?oi. and, on the reconstruction of that 
institution m 1793, was appointed prof, of 
zoology. In 1809 he pub. his Philosophic 
znoloyique. and between 1815 and 1822 his 
H isloire dee an i man r sous Cf rtebres (7 voK ). 
See also Lam wickism. Sec E. Ilaeckol, 
Die Xaiuran whan img von Darwin , Goethe , 
und LamanK. 1 ^ 8 j. ami Lainttrck, par vn 
groupe de lnin*fornnst(8, set disciples , 

1 887 j E. Pei nor. Lamarck el la trans- 
formisme acluel. 1893; and A. S. Packard. 
Lamank , the Found* r of Evolution. 1902; 
see also lives bv (J. F. Kuhner, 1913, and 
E. Perrier, 1925. 

Lamarckism is a philosophical concept 
of evolution in which is postulated tho 
theory that evolution is n direct result of 
such causes as heredity, adaptation, and 
change of environment. In 1809 La- 
marck in his Philosophic zoologiquc stated 
that nature in bringing forth all kinds of 
animals improved their organisation grad- 
ually, and that thoso animals were subject 
to the influence of thoir environment and 
were modified in form and habits by t His 
influence. Lamarck assigns as tho chief 
cau-es of such transformation tho use and 
disuse ot particular organs during long 
periods and the transmission by heredity 
of such changes, lie alleges, for example, 
that birds which were forced to seek food 
from water gradually adjusted their forms 
to the necessity. Ho rojoctegl tho ex- 
planation of chango of typo bjngreat geo- 
logical changes, and likewise denied tho 
truth of such statements common up to 
the time of Lyeli that some ‘yifcal force* 
was responsible for the gradual develop- 
ment of type. Instinct, be ohumed, was 
a result of inherited characteristics of 
habit, proceeding to the conclusion that 
| cellular tissue is the parent of all orgonio 
I things and the nervous system is the vera 
causa of all acts of intelligence, and that 
the will ls therefore never wholly tree. 
His theories were attacked vigorously at 
the time of their pub., though prejudice 
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rather than scienco informed such oppo- 
sition; but, with the groat interest 
aroused by Darwin's later discoveries, 
a mass of support was brought to his 
teaching, particularly in America, and it 
is now claimed that Darwin's doctrino of 
natural selection is strengthened more by 
Lamarck's conclusions than by Darwin's 
own collected evidence, which is trans. as 
manifestations of chance as opposed to 
cause and effect. In 1876 Darwin him- 
self admitted that further research led him 
to identify himself with Lamn rok's earlier 
statement that evolution was a result of 
environment, and it seems there Is some 
justilleation for the claims of Lamarck’s 
disciples that, whilst Darwin revealed 
only one aspect of evolution, Lamarck 
revealed the formations which bear the 
structure of natnrul selection. If recent 
work by the Hussian school of plant 
breeders under Lysenko o/.r.) were con- 
firmed. it might provide support for L. 
It is clear that flio theory of heredity 
known ns Mcndehsm (q. v „ and Brkkding; 
Hukkiutv) is based on very iirm ground, 
and there seems no place in it for L. See 
F. Hnoliner, Last Words on Materialism , 
11)01; E. Haeckel, Da* li vltbild von 
Darwin and Im march, JImiu, Duller, 
Evolution, Old and New, 191 1 ; and (3. E. M. 
Joad, Mind and Matter , 1925. See also 
bibliography for Lamarck. 

La Marmora, Alfonso Ferrero (1804- 
1878), It. general and statesman, b. at 
Turin. Ho entered the Sardinian army 
in 1823. and distinguished himself during 
the Sardinian war of iudt pondoneo (1848). 
In that year and again from 1819 to 
1855 he held the portfolio of war, during 
which period he reconstructed the Sai- 
diniun armv. In 1855 he was in com- 
mand of the Sardinian tunes during the 
Crimean war, and on hia return iigiun be- 
cauio minister of war. In 1880 lie con- 
cluded on alliance with Prussia against 
Austria, but w.is defeated by the latter at 
Oustozza, after which ho was accused of 
treason. He wrote In self-defence, Vn yu? 
piu di luce supli erentx militari e pnlitici 
dell ’ anno IS 66 (1373), which irritated 
Bismarck, who charged him with having 
rovealed state secrets, anil f n epwodio 
del risoryimento italmno (1875). See (i. 
M,issani, 11 general* La Marmora, 1880, 
and M. Straganz, Zur Owe trickle cfer * fifoss- 
ins- Her 2 ’-Depesche, 1922. 

Lamartine, Alphonse Marie Louis de 
Prat de (1790-1889), Fr. poet, b, at Mueoii. 
His father had boou imprisoned for his 
royalist leanings during tho revolution, 
and L. followed the family traditions bv 
entering the bodyguard of Louis XVIIL 
in 1814. The success of his Premuns 
Meditations poCtiques (1819) led to Ins 
being appointed attachd to tho Fr. em- 
bassy at Naples, and during the supremacy 
of tho Bourbons he occupied sev. impoi- 
tant * diplomatic posts. Ills NouoeiUs 
Miditali (ms noctiques (1823), La Mart de 
Somite (1823) ; Lt Dernier Chant du Viler in- 
ape de ChiUle - Harold (\ 825). and Harmon ies 
PotUques el religieuses (1829) led to his 
being admitted a member of the Academy 
(1839). A long-projected voyage to the 
E. led (<o the Voyage tn Orient (1835, in 


prose). His Jocelyn (hist, of a country 
parson) was pub. m 1 836, La Chute d’un 
anye In 1838, and Les HecueiUements 
poUiques in 1839; but during this period 
it was as an orator, not as a poet, that he 
enjoyed the greatest popularity. In 1835 
he was elected *d£pub6' for Dergues. from 
1837 to 1848 he was ‘d6put6* for Macon, 
and at the revolution of Feb. 1848 he was 
considered 'the man of France.' as the 
defender of the ‘tricolore’ against the 
‘rouges.* In the provisionary gov. he 
wished to play the role of a Moderate, and 
lost las popularity, securing very few votes 
in his candidature for the presidency of 
tho republic. After tho coup d'itat of I)ec. 
1818 he retired permanently from public 
life. In his retirement he wrote a series 
of novels: Raphatl (1849); 1*8 Confidences 
(1849); 1*8 Nouvelles Confidences (1851); 
and Graziella (1852). Under the empire 
lie fell into great poverty and wrote such 
prose works us Cours fanrilier de litterature 

« , and inferior poetry, Les Visions 
, to support himself. In 1868 he 
w«u» voted « generous pension by tho gov., 
but his privations bad worn him out, and 
he did not long enjoy it. In addition to 
the works already mentioned, he wrote 
11 1 6 to ere da s < S t rand in s (1817); 2 Vote Mots 
au poui'oir (lr>48); Histoire de la revolution 
de IS48 (1849); Ucnemdvt (1850); Le 
TaUleur de pierres d, 1 Saint-Point (1851); 
Histoire de la restaurat ion (1851-52), 
Histone des constiiuauts (1351); Histoire 
de la Turqute (1855); Histoire de la Russte 
( 1856), all in pro*<e, aud the tragedv 
Tnussant Louvertnre (1856). Hih (Euvro 
computes wore pub. by Didot in 1 1 vols. 
(Is 19-50). See Liirme, Histoire poetique 
(t politique. d' Alphonse de Jximartine, 1848; 
C\ Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi. vols. i. 
and Jv., 1851-62, and Portraits ivntem- 
porains , vol. i., 1870; C. Alexandre, Sou- 
itnirs sur Lamartine , 1884; Lady Dom- 
ulle. Life of Lamartine , 1888; A. France, 
L’hlnre dc Lamartine, 1893; F. Drune- 
lifre, L* Rrulution de la poesie lyriqut au 
XI Xe su'clc, 1894; L. Barthou, Tjvnar- 
tmr, orate ur, 1916; A. Pirazzi. The 2n- 
ji unice of Italy on the Literary Career of 
Lamartine, 1917; J. Bullion and E, Harris, 
h 'tat present des etudes Lamartines, 1933; 
51. Bouchard, Lamartine ou le. sens de 
V amour, 1940 ;and A. J. Ueorge, Lamartine 
and Romantic Unaninusm, 1940. See 
also lives by Falcounet, 1840; K. Des- 
ehuiicl, 1893; It. Doumie. 1912; It. R, 
Whitehousc, 1918; P. Hazard, 1928; 
L. Larquier, 1929: aud L. Bertrand, 1940. 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), Eug. essay- 
ist, 5. in Crown Office How in the Temple, 
London, and educated at Christ's Hos- 
pital. The best record of his school- 
days will be found iu bis own essays. 
On Christ’s Hospital and the Character of 
the Christ’s Hospital Hoys and Christ’s Uos - 

e ital Five aud Thirty Years Ago. He was 
appy there, where be made the acquain- 
tance, which ripens 1 Into friendship, of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. L. left the 
school in the winter of 1789, aud in 1792 
was appointed to a clerkship in the India 
House, where he was employed for thirty 
years. His salary was small, and he had 
to oontrlbute to the maintenance of his 
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family, with whom ho lived , but he seem* to 
have been fairly c ontonted The serenity 
of his mind was, however, rudely disturbed 
In 1796 when his sister, the poor half mad 
Mary m a fit of ungovernable tempeL, 
killed her mother with a carving kmfo 
A verdict of temporary insanity was 
brought in and, by the exeieisc or much 
klndlv influence, the girl was not sent to 
an asylum but wa» mercifully handed 
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over to the custody of her brother Charles, 
who lived with her for the wholo of his 
life Insamtv was m tho blood of the 
family for m the u inter of 17 95 96 L 
himself was confined for hix weeks 

The first appeaiance of L m print was 
in the lattf r year w hen Colt i ldge m ihi 
Poems on l anou^ Occasions ineludcd four 
of liis sonnets In 1798 w is issm d Blank 
V erst bv < h vrlcs Lamb and C liarles I loyd 
His next pub was A lalt of Rosamund 
Gray and Old Blind Margaret (1708) 
Soon L began to augment bis income h\ 
contributing to the periodicals and news 
papers uid m 1802 hr pmiUd bis blank 
verso pla> John Woodxil atrngedv He 
was now livng with his sister in King’s 
Bench Walk and there and afttrwaids in 
Inner fern pie Lane they lesidtd for 
eighteen vears In 180*) the fa ret Mr 11 , 
Wttsprodurrd anddainnrd at Unix j Lane . 
but two yeirs later Godwin brought out 
the famous fales from Shake# peart written 
by L and his sister, which work was at 
once successful, and brought in its tram 
many welcome offers of hack work He 
gradually began to develop the vein that 
reached its greatest heights m th< Lssays 
of Fha <1823), and he wrote in this style 


for Leigh Hunt s Reflu tor and for the 
Gentleman's Magasim A new periodical, 
tho London Magasim was bi ought out in 
1820 and I was an i aily conti ibutor his 
first paper * Rccollte tions of tho south Sea 
House being signed ‘Llia* Ho wrote 
for tho I ondon Magazine rtgulaily, and 
in 1828 collec ted tluso essays In Maroli 
1825 ho was iotued with a pension from 
the Tndta House on the grounds of ill 
health Vfter thirtv three \cars slavery/ 
he wrote to Wordsworth ‘here am I, a 
freed man with k44l a y car foi tho rc 
inamder of my life Uo did various mis 
ccllancous work during the next vears 
In 1810 appeared Llbum I erse In the 
following a ear Satan in Starch of a ll ift 
and in 18 1 7 he Last I ssuj/s of h l\a His 
health now failed ci>sipclis supcr\encd 
and he d on Dee 27 One of tho brightest 
feature s m the last yeais of lus life was the 
fntndship and companionship of bmma 
Isold whom L and lus sistor Mary had 
adopted and whose mairiago in 1838 to 
kelward Mnxon though welcomed bv 1 
with chni leteiiatic unselfishness left him 
more than ever alone 1 was buried in 
Ldmonton ehurchyaid 

Ihe e^s lys of L — and it is b\ lus ts“ iys 
that ho tikes the high plxco in literatim 
tint is lus- aic unhers ill \ nad and ad 
mneei 1 hen humour the tr lite r it y finish 
which ne ve r suggests the burning of mi I 
night oil the ir iudmdn ilitv t ar h anel all 
endear them to lountlcss tl ousinds for 
if L is on » of thoso wi iters w ho pee ul ailv 
appeal to the n brother authors he is one 
of such wnteis who appeal alsej to the 
larger puhJi i om bin ition rare among 
essayists In ill Ins best writings his 
pt i son alitv e m be detected and his per 
son iht \ is vei\ attiactlvi llio hard 
working < leik who devoted Ins life to the 
eari of his half mael si tei Is one of the 
most pathetic pictures in toe annuls of 
htci lture and it is small wonder that 
Ihukenv spoke of bun is • Saint Charles * 
Ills pers inal (harm is uneloubted and ho 
numluied among lus friends and coire 
eponric nls men so vanenis as \\ ordswoi th 
Southev < ilunlge llnzlitt Hood Leigh 
Huut an l I*i octe i Jnele ed to know him 
was t ^ I \t him anel the circle of those 
who (Jchglted m him was bounded onlv 
bv tlu limits ot his gregiriousne&B Ihe 
most him in ot men ho was i looker on at 
tho life tint w is everywhere around him 
Ho w i ir the woild but nc \ c r quite of it 
Ho was always elctae heel fiom reality and 
had a cun us nc h \ein e>f phantasy that 
often re veale el itself in his writings His 
delight I ul mtiniite ( orrespondence was 
ed bv ( uion \inger fiom 1883 to 1888, 
and a me io complete ed was brought out 
by W in M u douald (1901 and 1907), who 
also cel tho Works in 12 vols- 

Biblm/raphy — Works Hii T N Tal 
fourd L / ( ll arks of ( harlea Lamb 1840, 
b 1 lbn ni 11, Complete ( orrcsjiOndcnceand 
Works 1S70; P Fitzgerald, Ijife fetters , 
audit Tilings 1875 1895, and 1924, Canon 
A Aingei 7 he Life and II oiks of Charles 
Lamb 1880 1900, K V Lucas, Ltfe , 
Works , and letters of Charles and Mary 
Tximb 1901, and Jht Bt si of Lamb, 1914, 
f Hutchinson, Ihe If or ks of Charles 
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Lamb , 1008; (1. S. Cordon, Lamb : Prose 
and Poftry, 1921 ; E. Al. Tlllyard. A Selec- 
tion of Lamb’s C, riticism , 1 028 ; A. C. \\ urd, 
Leery body’s Lamb, 1038; J. M. French, 
Kssaus and Lt tiers, 1 93 7 . L fttickh ; W . C. 
Hazlltt, 188G; ('anon A. Aingor, 1888; W. 
Macdonald, 1903 (Even man's Library, 
1906); E. V. Lucas, 1905, 1935; II. H. 
Harper, 1903; also Sir T. N. Talfourd, 
Final Memorials; consist in u chiefly of 
his loiters not before published, IS 18; 
L. A. Brewer, Some Lamb and Browning 
Letters to Leigh Hunt, 1924. BnwmvmiY 
and CitrnciflM: H. T. Coleridge, Sibylline 
Leaves , 1817; J. I. Wilson, The History of 
Christ’s Hospital, 1821; 11. Barton, A New 
Year’s Lee, 1828; B. W. Procter (Barry 
Cornwall). C'harlcs Lamb, a Memoir, 1800; 
I*. Fitzgerald, Charles Lamb: His Fra mis, 
his Haunts, and his Hooks, 1800; \\ . (\ 
Ha/Jitt, Mary and ('harlts Lamb, 187 1, 
Offspring of Thought in Solitude, 1881, 
The /jambs, IS97. ami iJimb and JIazlitt, 
1900; K. V Lucas, Charles Lamb and the 
Lloyds, 1898. and At the Shrine of St. 
(' harlis , 1981; O. Elton, J Surety of 
Fnglish Literature, 17S0-JK.W, 1912, L. E. 
\\ berry. Cambridge and Char Its Lamb, 
1925; E. Bhinden, Churl * lamb and his 
(’ onternporanis . 1933; A. C. vVuid, The 
Frolic and the (tenth , 1934 ; E. (\ Johnson, 
fAirnb always Ft in, 1935; ,1. 8>. I "email, 
A Pcrft ct Sympathy : ( 'harh Lamb and Sir 
Thomas Browne, 1937; K. Antlionv. The 
Lambs, 1915: It. L. I lino. Chaihs Lamb 
and his l hrt ford shire, 1949. See also A. 
Ridpwnv (editor), bibliography in Fssays 
td him (Kings Treasuries .Senes), 1920. 

Lamb, Sir Horace (1847- 1934). Brit, 
mat hemntieiau and physicist. Educated 
at Stockport Crammar School, Owens 
College, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where lie was second wrangler and Smith’s 
prizeman, 1872. He was prof, of mathe- 
matics ut univ. of Adelaide, 1875 85, 
Owens College and univ. of Alanehester. 
1885 1920, and a member of the council 
of the Uoval Society at dilTeront periods 
between 1891 and 1922. lie wrote on 
hydrodj namies, the inUnitesminl calculus. 
Hound, higher mathematics, etc. 

Lamb, Mary Anno (1704-1847), Eng. 
writer, was the sister of Charles L.. tin* 
essayist, whose senior she was by eli \en 
years. Mentally unbalanced, she first i 
gave signs of her desperate condition j 
when in 1790, in a fit of iury, she mortulh I 
wounded her mother hv stabbing lier with 
a knife. She was tried, and a vcidiet of 
temporary insanity was brought in; hut 
instead of being consigned to an asvluin, 
she was so fortunate as to be handl'd over 
to the custody of her brother, who took 
charge of her so long as ho lived. The* 
-staved nlwuys together, went about to- 
gether, and were devoted to each other 
Charles L. f if sometimes he found the 


brother about thirteen years, and d. in 
St. John’s Wood, London. See G. G. 
Freud, The Lambs. Fanny Kelly, and some 
Others , 1926; W. It. Riddell, The Tragedy 
of Mary Lamb, 1928; und E. V. Lucas, 
The fitters oj Charles Lamb, to which are 
added those of hi? Sister, Mary Lamb, 1935; 
life by Mrs. A. Gilchrist, 1883. 

Lamb, William, see MiSLuoruNC, Vis- 
count. 

Lamballe, Marie Th6rdso Louise, Prin- 
cesse de (1 7 19 92), daughter of the prince 
of Carigna.li, b. at Turin. In 1767 she 
married Stanislaus, print *o of Lamballe, 
who d. the ne\t v car. she was the de- 
voted companion of Marie Antoinette, and 
was appointed hv her superintendent of 
the ro\al household. Refusing a means 
of escape, she was imprisoned with her 
mistress in the Temple for a week, then 
removed to La Forte and beheaded, und 
her head, cm a pike, was placed in front 
of the queen’s apartments. 

Lambarde, William (1536-1601), Blit. 
Hirr-t iirnl antiquary, b. In London. In 
1550 he w r a« admitted into the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. and In 1568 he pub. a col- 
. lection and trans. of Saxon laws. In 1570 
1 ho was living mar Grtenwitli, where lie 
founded a hospitui tor the poor in 1574. 
Ilia he"t known bool*, .1 ninth u! at ion of 

Kent, win pub. m 1576. In 157 8 he be- 
I came a bencher of Lincoln's Inn. and in 
1579 a magisti.de ol Kept, publisiung a 
I treatise on the duties of hi- othee in 
I Km nan ha (I5M). In 1600 he became 
kteper of the Tower records. 

Lambart, Frcdoiick Rudolph, mclhvw, 
Evkl or 

| Lambayeque: 1. Dept. of N.W. Peru, 
with an area of 4614 sq. m. It is very 
' dry, and a large portion is desert waste. 

I Cap. Clnela>o. Pop. 192.800. 2. Tn. in 

I the above dept., 7 in. from the mouth of 
Lumbavoque It. it contains a flue eathe- 
■ dral and college. The chief manufs. are 
I textiles and soap; quinine is also exported. 
Pop. 9000. 

I Lambel, set L \HTCL. 

Lumber , Juliette, sve Vpvm, JrLlhTTE. 

Lambert, Constant (b. 1895). Eng. com- 
poser, < (inductor, and critic, b. in Loudon, 
son of G. \V. Lambert. A. It. A., educated, 
ut Christ's Hospital and the Koyal College 
ot Music. Ho is one of the most promising 
of t lie > oung« r sc hool of Eng. musical com- 
posers. Ills Borneo and Juliet ballet was 
produced i«»r Diaghilev at Monte Carlo in 
1926, and was followed by Pomona at 
Buenos Aires in 1927. He is a musical 
director of Vic-Wells ballet. His best 
known work. Bio (Irandc (1929), Is an 
adaptation of ja/z idiom to serious musio 
for chorus, piuuotorto, and orchestra. 
Other compositions include Music for 
Orchestra (1931); Summer’s Last Will and 
Testament (1936, masque for chorus and 


task of looking after her irksome, never orchestra); Horoscope (1938, a ballet for 
repined. In 1807 she assisted him in the Sadlers Wells); ul <> piano sonata, piano 
preparation of Iho Talcs from Shakespeare, concerto, Chinese songs, etc. Ho has 
and while he wrote about the tragedies, written Music Ho! A Study of Music in 
she dealt with the comedies. She helped Decline (1934). 

her brother to educate his ward, Emma Lambert, Johann Heinrich (1728-77), 
lsola, who made her home with thorn until Gor. physicist, mathematician, and astro- 
1833, when she married Edward Moxon, nomcr, son of a tailor and educated at a 
the publisher. Mary L. survived her free school in Altthlhausen, where he wash. 
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Editor of Ephemeris. Much favoured by seventy -six attended the conference. Many 
Frederick tlio Great, but early d. of tuber- Anglican bishops, including the archbishop 
culosls. Conducted researches in hoat and of York, refused to attend on consclon- 
llght and discovered a method of measur- tious grounds, and Dean Stanley declined 
ing the intensity of light, the Mam l vert,’ a to allow the closing service of the con- 
unit of brightness, being named after him. ference to bo held in Westminster Abbey. 
(See his Photometric, 1760; Pyrometrie . At the fifth conference, convened by Arch- 
1779.) His mathematical researches wore bishop Davidson (see Davidson, Randall 
also useful, but were carried much further Thomas, Lord), 241 bishops were present, 
by his contemporaries; thus he demon- Matters of urgent and practical interest 
st rated the irrationality of but the are discussed, but the conference has not 
method of proof of Legendre was simpler, the functions of a synod. See Archbishop 
His geometrical researches are valuable, R. T. Davidson, The Lambeth Conferences 
notably the conception of hjperbohe of 1667, 1678, and 1888, 1890. and Con- 
functions in trigonometry. See on this ference of Pis hops of the Anglican Com - 
his work Die Jteie Perspective (1769-74). munion , Encyclical 1 setter, etc., 1897, 1908. 
His research in astronomy is reflected Lambisis, ace under Lambksha. 
mainlv in his theorem on the motiou of the Lambrequin, see Mantling. 
planets. See M. Stock, Johann Heinrich Lambton (afterward Meux), Sir Hed- 
Lambert: Schnften zur Pers]h‘ktive, 1943. worth (1850-1929), Brit, admiral, third 
Lambert. John (1619-94), Eng. general, son of the second carl of Durham. Joining 
b. at Cal ton Hall, Kirkby Malhsm, York- tho navy In 1870, was present at the bom- 
shiro. At the outbreak of the Civil war he bardment of Alexandria and the battle of 
Joined the army of tho Parliament, took Tol-el-Kebir, 1882, and became private 
partin the battles of Nantwich ami Brad- secretary to the first lord of the Ad- 
ford, and greatly distinguished himself at miralty, successively Earl Spencer and 
Maraton Moor <1614). In 1617 ho was Lord Goschen. 1894— 97. He commanded 
appointed major-general of the N. forces, the navul brigade in the defence of Lads - 
and in 1648 was in command of Groin- smith during the Boer war. He con- 
weirs army in Scotland. Ue fought at tested Newcastle in tho Liberal interest in 
Preston and Dunbar, and commanded the 1900 ; whs in command of t ho ro\al yacht, 
right wing at Worcester (1651). Hoop- 1901-3; second m command of tho 
posed Cromwell’s assumption of supreme Channel fleet, 1903; rear-admiral of tho 
power, and retired to his villa at Wimble- cruiser div. of tho Mediterranean fleet, 
don during the Protectorate. Under 1901-6. He was aw aided the K.O.V.O. 
Richard Cromwell he was a member of 1906 and the K.C’.JL in 1908, being 
the ‘Committee of Safety.’ At the Res- appointed to command the China station 
toration he u as arrested and banished to in that year, lie became vice-admiral 
Guernsey. See life in T. Whitaker’s 1911 and conmiandcr-in-cJiicf at Ports- 
History of Crartn, ed. P. Morant, 1.S78. mouth, 1912-16. In 1911 he assumed 
Lambessa, or Lambese. tn. of \lgerla the naiuo of Mcmix. Ho became admiral 
in the dept, of Constantine, is 5 in. S.E. of the licet, March 15, 19T5, and was one 
of Batna. It contains the ruins of an old of tho few to hold that high rank in 
city, Lambisis, formerly tho cap. of active command. M.P., 1916 -18. 
Nmnidia, a place of importance in the Lambton, John George, see Durham, 
Horn. Empire. The rums w'ero discovered Earl of. 

by De la Mare. Trade in wines. Pop. 1700. Lamellibranchiata, see 13ivaLVi;h. 

Lambeth, metropolilnn bor. of London. Lameness may be duo to some deformity 
on the W. bank of the Thames, opposite of tho leg, nt to some disen.se of the strno- 
Westmi aster. L. Palace, the official lures of the leg. The commonest de- 
metropolitan residence of tho archbudiop formit> ot (he leg which causes L. is the 
of Canterbury since 1179. has a line por- shortening (hat is likely to follow a fruc- 
trait gallery and a valuable library. The lure. Von many ingenious forms of ©x- 
gardous tire open to the public. The great tension apparatus have been invented to 
hall and twelfth- (or thirteenth-) century overcome the tendency to shortening, 
erypt, seriously damaged In the r>ccond There are also various forms of congenita) 
World War, have been restored, and the deforinitu s. -meli as dub-foot, which cause 
residential part, largely destroyed in 1916, L. In young people disease of the joints 
reconstructed. Onthoriv. bunk ut L. are causing L. h either tuberculous or acute 
the London County Hall, St. Thomas’s rheumatoid arthritis. In tuberculous 
Hospital (seriously damaged In air ruhls, joints there is nearly always permanent 
1940-41), and the headquarters of tho L., for the ipoutaneous cure of tl|o disease 
London Fire Brigade. It is mainlv an is often bony union in tho joint, qp that no 
industrial dht., making sonp, chemicals, movement is possible in that Joint. The 
pottery, and o.mhenware. L. rot urns commonest example is hip-uisfase. In 
three members to Parliament. Pop. older people L. is often due to tftye various 
203,700. forms of ehrouio arthritis, and also to 

Lambeth Conference*, assemblies of degenerate <> changes in tho joints. Ner 
Anglican bishops of the u nited Kingdom , voua disease may produce complete paraly- 
the Brit, dominions and colonies, and sis, or every degree of disturbance of the 
America, held periodically at Lambeth gait. A limp Is often a deliberate gait 
Palace. The idea was suggested by Bishop adopted to avoid pain to some injured 
Hopkins ot Vermont in 185L The first part. This group of limbs includes all 
assembly met at the Invitation of Arch- the minor and transient forms of L. 
bishop Longlcy in 1867. Out ot 144 Lameness, Groggy, see NaviooLAB 
bishops of the Anglican Communion, Disease. 
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Lamennais, Hugues F611cit6 Robert de 
(1782-1851), Fr. abb6 and philosophical 
writer, actually named La M canals, 5. at 
St. Malo, Brittany. Ilia horror at the 
revolution was occasioned less by his 
monarchic leanings than by his dismay at 
the overthrow of religion, and is expressed 
in his Reflexions our VHat de I’dglise cn 
France pendant le Uxime siiele et sur sa 
situation actuelle, pub. anonymously in 
1808. At the commencement of the 
‘Hundred Days' he fled to Loudon, where 
he fell under the infiuenco of the A bl >6 
Oarron, who induced him to he ordained 
priest on his return to Paris. 'Hie first 
vol. of hiH great work, Kasai stir V indif- 
ference en tnidUre dr religion (1817), stirred 
all Europe in its violent denunciation of 
religious toleration. After the revolution 
of 1830 lie founded, in conjunction with 
MontuTcmbert and Laoorduire, tho paper 
L* Avenir, with itb motto ‘Dieu ot Liberte/ 
advocating an aggressive democracy. His 
appeal to the pope to support the paper 
against the Conservative bishops failed, 
and L. completely severed himself from 
the Church. His remarkable Parol* s d*un 
troyant (1834) marked his new attitude, 
and henceforward he belonged to the ex- 
treme Democratic pax .a , aluw. i* lug all tho 
opinions which he had hitherto upheld. 
At the revolution of 1818 he sat as a repre- 
sentative on the extreme left in tho 
assembly, until the coup d'etat of Napo- 
leon 111. in 1851 Anally crushed his hopes 
for the sovereignty of the people. Among 
his later writings were Le Litre dv pm pie 
(1837); De Vesclavage mod erne (1839); 
Politique a I'vsage du peuple (1839) ; Le 
Pays et le gouoerncnient (1840); Une 1’oij 
de prison (1840); Kxquisse de philosophie 
(1810); Lc Deuil de la Pologne (1810); and 
his trans. of Ixs Rvangues (1810) and 
Dante's J/ivina (Jommedia. Two so -called 
(Everts completes de Lamennais appeared 
in 1836 and 1844, and Le PnrtefeuilL de 
Lamennais, /6/6-Jtf, in 1930. Etc t. 
Hainte-Beuve, Portraits contcmporams , 
1846; and lives by P. Merrier. 1891; 
(\ Routard, 1905; F. Dui tie, 1922; C. ! 
Mar6chul, 1925; It. Vullery-ltadot, 19.11; 
also L. Ahrens, fMtncnnais und JJeutseh - j 
land , 1930, and (i. Goyau anil P. de Lalle- 
waml, J^tires de Montalembirt <t Lanan- 
nais , 1933. 

Lamentations, The Book of, called in 
the lleb. Bibles ‘Kebab.’ from its first 
word, belongs to the group known as the 
MegiUoth. It consists of live poetical 
laments dealing w ith tho various calaii i i ties 
which the Judahitcs underwent ufter the 
capture of Jerusalem by tho Chaldeans in 
686 n.a The first three dirges are alpha- 
betical acrostics, each containing twent j - 
two verses. The fourth is construct cd on 
the same plan, but in this case the verses 
are arranged in groups of three, each 
having the Bame initial letter. There are 
thu& sixty-six verses in all. The llftli 
lament, which takes the form of a prayer 
to Yahweh, is not acrostic, but contains 
the same number of verses os each of the 
first three. Late tradition ascribes the 
authorship of Lamentations to the prophet 
Jeremiah. There are commentaries by 
Kalkajr (in Lat.), 1836; J. Neumann. 


1858; Ewald (in hie Dichter , vol. 1., part 2 
(2nd ed.), 1866; Engelliardt, 1867; and, 
particularly, C. Nagelsbaoh, 1868 (Eng. 
tranh. 1871); C. F. Kell, 1872 (Eng. trans. 
1874); and J. Chapman, 1908. 

Lamia, L. .ffllius (d. a.h. 33), Rom. 
magistrate, consul in a.d. 3 and prefect 
of Rome in a.d. 32. Ho was a friend of 
Horace, who dedicated an ode to him 
(i. 26). See A. W. Verrall, Studies in 
Horace t 1884. 

Lamia, in Ok. mythology, a female 
phantom. Logond said that .she was a 
queen of Libya beloved by Zeus, whose 
jealous wife, llera, robbed L. of her 
children, in rovenge for wbieh the Libyan 
queen boized and killed evorv child she 
could find. In later Uk. legend she was 
regarded as a female bogy, and so passed 
into Horn, mythology, whore the Lamire 
were represented as demons in the form of 
beautiful women who enticed young men 
to their anus in order to feed on their 
blood. In this form J*. is represented by 
Goethe in Die Kraut von Corinth and by 
Keats hi Lamia. Site Diodorus; Plutarch, 
De CvriffSis; (j. y, Abbott, Macedonian 
f olklore* 1903; and .1. (J. Lawson, Modern 
1*9 ltl l * in d -d net* at (i reek Religion, 

Laminaria, group of largo brown sen- 
weeds (genus ot Algals and tvpical one of 
the fannlv Luminaridto). some of which 
(L. digiiata and L. sacrharuui , called 
tanglcn) are edible, but mere generallv 
useful in the liianuf. of kelo ( g.v A and 
uianure. The ribbon-like L. btilbosa and 
digiiata attain to a great length. These 
seaweeds provide tho kelp and manure 
from which are derived chemical salts bv 
burning, the ash yielding soda, iodine, 
and potash. 

Lamination: 1. term in geologv for a 
special fm malion in the beds of clay or 
shah* strata, in which the bed i« foimed of 
thm layers or plates, eaile<l iainiuie. lying 
parallel to its piano and separating easily 
v lien exposed to the weather. They may 
be t lie result of sopuiato layers of deposit 
being placed one on top of the other in 
nueiesrtivo periods, or thev may be due 
to the pressure of the later deposits. See 
( 'Ll-, xv ao k. 2. Industrial process i»y which 
siicre.SvSive lajcrs ot thin nmtr rials, paper, 
glass, wood veneers, etc., are banded 
together by some adhesive substance. 

Larainitis, see Rok.sk* ( DisKasss). 

Lammas Day. or The Feast of the Wheat 
Harvest, one of the oldest of church festi- 
vals, occurring on Aug. 1. The name Is 
probably derived from the A.-S. Ata/- 
macsse , or ‘loaf mass’; it was customary 
to oiler loaves of bread made from the 
fresh wheat. 

Lammas Lands, lands which were en- 
closed during the growth of corn and 
grass, but open for past mo during the rest 
of the year. Upon Lammas Day (Aug. ] ) 
the fence* were taken down from the corn 
fields and on Old M d summer Day (July 6) 
from grass fields. 

Lammermoors. or Lammermulr Hills, 
range of hills in K. Lothian and Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, which extend In an E.N.E. 
direction from the vale of Gala Water to 
St. Abb's Head on the North Sea. The 
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chief summit, Lammer Law, reaches a 
height of 1733 ft. 

Lamond, Frederic (ft. 1868), Scottish 
pianist and composer, ft. at Glasgow. He 
received lessons from Liszt and von Billow, 
and though primarily a pianist has com- 
posed a symphony, sev. overtures, trios, 
and sonatas. He was prof, at tlu* Hague 
i 'onservatoirc in 1917, and at the Scottish 
National Academy of Mumo from 1939. 

Lamont, Johann von ( 1 805 -7 9), Scottish- 
(Jer. astronomer and magnetician. ft. nt 
Draemar, Aberdeenshire, lie was sent 
to be educated at the Scottish monastery 
in Regensburg, and never returned to 
Scotland. In 1810 he estab. a magnetic 
observatory at Bogenhausen. He e.ve- 
< uted comprehensive magnetic surv e> s of 
Bavaria. France, Jspam, N. Germany. and 
Denmark (1819-58), the results of which 
were pub. in three voK (1854-59). Ho 
annonneed the di&eovery of a magnetic 
decennial period in 1830, and his discovery 
of earth ourrents in 1862, of which his 
Handbuch de <? Erdmaynetistnus (1819) is 
the standard text-book. He was appointed 
prof, of astronomy at the univ. of Munich 
in 1832, and prepared lus eleven zone 
catalogues of 31,674 stars (1360-71). 

Lamoriciere, Chris tophe Leon Louis 
Juohault de (1S06-63), Fr. general and 
politician, ft. at Nantes. He distinguished 
himself at My (1814). and elTeeted the 
capture of Abd-ol-Kader in 1 847. He was 
minister of war under ravaigmic. L. was 
a leading opponent of Loui^ Napoleon, 
who exiled him in 1S31. In I860 ho 
accepted the command of tin* pupal army, 
but was completely detected bv tlio Its. 
at Castellidurdo. Hi» sentence of exilo 
was revoked in 1857, ami he d. m retire- 
ment near A 1111011 *-. lives by E. Keller, 

1873; Flornoy, 1903; and 1*. J. L. Azan, 
1925. 

La Motto, Antoine Houdar de (1672- 
1731), Fr. poet and dramatist, ft. in Paris. 
His first comedy, Les Oriymaux (1693), 
was a failure, and he contemplated enter- 
ing a monastery, bnt the success of his 
ballot, L* Europe galatUe (1C97), led to a 
series of successful operas and tragedies, 
of which the most famous is Infs de Castro 
(1723). Other works are a verso trans. of 
the Iliad (1714), fouuded on Mmo Daclcr’s 
trans., 1699; Odes (1707); Inflexions aur 
la critique (1715); and Fables (1719). 

La Motte Fouquft, see ForQrB, Fried- 
rich Heinrtcii Karl de la Motti;. 

Lamoureux, Charles (1834-99), Fr. 
violinist and conductor, ft. at Bordeaux. 
Ho became first conductor of the Op6ia at 
Paris (1878). In 1881 he inaugurated the 
Eouveaux Concerts better known as Con - 
certs Lamoureux . in continuation of the 
work begun by Colon ne. See H. lmbert, 
Portraits et /hides, 1894. 

Lampblack, black pigment consisting of 
finely divided carbon, and obtained by the 
incomplete combustidn of carbonaceous 
compounds, the finest L. being obtained 
in the distillation or coal-tar. It Is used 
mainly in the manuf. of printing ink and 
as a pigment for oil-painting 

Lampedusa, Is. In the Mediterranean 
Sea. situated between Malta and tbo 
African coast, and belonging to Italy, to 


the prov. of Girgonti, Sicily. It is 7 m. 
long and 2 m. wide, with an area of 
Hi sq. m. An It. penal colony Is here. 
Pop. 3100. In the Second World War the 
It. garrison surrendered to the allies on 
July 12, 1943, after a sharp bombard- 
ment from sea and air. Its fall followed 
very soon ufter that of Pantellcria. See 
also Italivn Front, Second World 
War Camp \ ions on. 

Lampeter, or Lampeter Pont Stephen, 
municipal bor. and asM/e tn. of Cardigan- 
shire, Wales, situated on the R. Teifi. 
The name Pont Stephen is derived from 
an anet. stone bridge over tlio riv., which 
whh constructed for King Stephen. St. 
David’s College (1822-27) is affiliated to 
the univa. of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Pop. 2200. 

Lampman, Archibald (1861-99), Cana- 
dian poet, ft. at Morpeth, Ontario, Canada. 
Graduated at Trinltv College, Toronto, 
and entered the go\ . po-*t office. His 
prin. poetical works are Among the Millet 
and other l*oems (1888); Lyrics of Earth 
(1895); and Alcyone. See memoir bv 
1>. C. Scott. 1900; and life by C. Y. 
Connor, 1929. 

Lamprey, or Petromyzon , animal which 
is often regarded as a fish, but which in 
fact differs from the true fish in the ab- 
sence of jaws, paired tins, and scales, and 
in the piescnce of the round mouth, a 
surtonnl art ion. aud of the peculiar gill- 
pockets. as well as sev. marked internal 
differences. The L. and the hag (q.r.), to 
which it is closely allied, are in conse- 
quence placed in a class by tliemsclvos, 
known, on account of their round mouths, 
as Cuebstomata. There are three Brit, 
species, the sea L. ( Petromyzon marinus), 
a mottled grecnisli-brovv» in colour ami 
over 3 ft. long; the riv. L.. or more often 
lamnern, of two varieties (P. fluviatilis and 
P. plain ri), much smaller. All the varieties 
arc alike in their slimy skins and eel-like 
forms, with seven pairs of gill-pockets 
connected internally by a tube and a 
piston-liko tongue. They feed on small 
animals and the dead bodies of larger 
ones, but will often fix themselves to living 
ones, and feed themselves by scraping 
holes in the skin. They were long re- 
garded as a palatable article of food. 

Lamps have from earlj times been used 
for illumination indoors. Just as torches 
and lanterns were used in the streets. 
The word lamp is derived from the Gk. 
Kaunas, a torch, which, in its turn, is con- 
nected with \a.fjiir*iv, to shine. A very 
primitiv is bronze lamp, found atEnkomiln 
Cyprus and belonging to the prehistoric 
age known ns the Mycencan, would seem 
to refute Athcnceus’s assertion that Kvvuoi 
(lamps) lvcro a comparatively recent in- 
vention. Yet they did not pome into 
common use till the fourth century b.o., 
and undoubtedly most of the (specimens 
which havo come down to us belong to the 
Gruico-Rorn. period. The L. supplied to 
the humbler citizens were made of clay or 
terra-cotta. Bronze was used for better- 
class work. Excavations in Pozzuoll. 
Rom. sarcophagi, and in Rom. settlements 
of Britain, have yielded L. of bright green 
enamel, many of them iridescent, whilst 
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one of yellow enamel was found at Cyprus. 
The lamp wrought about 400 h.c. by the 
sculptor Callimachus for the Erochtheum 
of Athens was of gold, llut this was 
clearly exceptional, os much for the metal 
as for the beauty of Its design. In size 
thero is considerable variation. Thus the 
\u preserved in the Brit. Museum vary 
from If to 113 In. in height, whilst the 
length or dlamoter ranges from 4 to 13$ in. 
Normally the height is from 3 to 7 in., the 
length being somewhat more. 

It is at least likely that the Uks. bor- 
rowed the shape of their I . from the 
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A LAMP IV TERRA -COTTA OF THE PIIfeT 
OR SECOND CENTURY A.l). 

I hr lire oration «lio\vs basiJn a and boatnx n 111 
nlirf: c on )*»i lured Roman 


Egyptians, for tho L. of anct. Egypt are 
substantially the same as those of later 
Hellas. The typical lamp consists of a 
spheroid body, which is the well for tho 
oil, a spout or nozzle (pivktw), tin opening 
to receive the wick (flpuaAAis), and a round 
hole, through which to pour the oil. Tho 
round hole is on tho upper surface, sur- 
rounded by ft circular space; opposito the 
spout, which is a projection from one *iide 
of tho round body, is the handle, usually 
ring-shaped so as to receive the fore- 
finger, and with a palmetto or some other 
sp.caaing design on top to give support 
to the thumb. The uks. also adopted 
or invented a beautiful type of pendant 
lamp. This was supported by chains 11 xed 
at opposite ends of a diameter of the noil, 
which -was fashioned like a shallow basin. 
A small flat stand was usually attached 


to the base to correspond with tho under 
surfaces of tho clay L., which wore in- 
variably flattened to allow of their being 
sot on a tabic. But tho above are only 
tjpes. und the few illustrations that have 
lasted to our day afford ample proof that 
the Gk. craftsmen were far too ingenious 
and artistic merely to reproduce jear m 
and year out the same patterns. And tho 
same holds good of the Horn, artificers, 
who carried on the traditions of their pre- 
decessor*. Sometimes tho nozzhs wore 
multiplied to two, seven, or even sixteen, 
and were skilfully contrived so as to have 
a place in the general scheme of design. 
There are L. in existence m the form of a 
dog curled up, a captured deer, an ele- 
phant, « ram’s and a greyhound’s head, 
and n snail shell. Others represent the 
head of Ban, grotesque heads, or the heads 
of Negroes. One is shaped like a fir- 
cone, another like a knight on horseback, 
and a third like Selene with her bull- 
drawn chariot. All kinds of places are 
found for the hole leading to the oil well, 
as, for instance, the top ol the figure's 
head, or the mouth of the cup which some 
devotee of Buehus hold- lu fore him. 

\ favourite ornament v is ihe lignre of a 
god or goddess, like /.« 'is or hemetoi, or 
of a m\ t hologn ‘il hero like Hercules. An 
exquisite bion/c lump, touiid in the 
Thermit* of Julian at Bans, gnes un excel- 
lent idea of the standard of domestic art to 
which the ancients ai lived. It may bo seen 
in the Bid. Museum, but a bare descrip- 
tion is here appended. , ■spouts, decorated 
underneath with beads of satyrs, project 
graetfuMv at either side of the maiu bowl 
Muinging out from tho bowl in front and 
behind are vigorously carved lions. In 
place of the usual chains are two dolphins, 
whose heads rest one on each spout and 
whose tails meet in mid nir above tho 
how l’s centre. A single chain attached to 
the Ashes* tails served to suspend them. 
A very elaborate and beautiful Etruscan 
lamp, belic\ed to date back to the fifth 
century B.c., was found in IS 10 at Tor* 
tuna. On the under surface Is the head 
of Medusa, whilst the sixteen spouts aro 
decorated alternately with a satyr and a 
siren, and between them are masks of 
riv. gods. 

O110 or two interesting customs, which 
tho old Uks. and Boms, observed in con- 
nection with L., ha\e been handed down 
to us by Paus<uiui9 and others. Men 
used to honour their dead by pluciug 
lighted L. with incense on their tombs. 
A N e\v*Y ear’s gift sometimes took tlio form 
of a lamp. A favourite device for such 
a prosont was t hat of two Victories holding 
a tablet bearing the motto 4 annv nov 
kavhtv FhLix.* B-, moreover, soem to 
have played a part in religions ceremonial. 
Thus there were bronze L. hanging from 
the marble altar in fi ont of Hermes’s statue 
in the market-place of Phono in Aehaia. 
Whenever a believer came by night to 
consult this oracle the first step in his 
ritual was to light the lamp that ho might 
see the object of Ids prayer. L., little 
di If ©rent from those described above aro 
still used in Palestine, Porsia, and other 
countries of the E. In medieval time* 
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cathedrals and castles were often illumi- 
nated by highly decorated hanging L., 
iron being a favourite material. lu Rom. 
Catholic churches an oil-burning lamp 
must be kept burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and this practice is being 
revived in the Anglican Church. In the 
early days of Christendom the monogram 
of Christ was a common motive for 
decoration. See H. 11. Walters, Greek 
and Roman Lamps (Brit. Museum), 1914. 

In the combustion of a fixed oil in 
L., the oil undergoes destructive dis- 
tillation, and At tho burning point is 
resolved into a gaseous mixture. Tho 
viscosity of fixed oils makes it necessary 
to adopt some device supplementary to 
the capillary action of the wick for main- 
taining nt the level of the burner a supply 
of oil sufficient to support uniform com- 
bustion. But the mineral oils are sold as 
mixtures of volatile hydrocarbons which 
give off inflammable vapours at com para - 
tively low temps., and In consumption 
in L. they come to tho burning point in 
the condition of vapour. In tho Argand 
burner (q.r.), patented first in England in 
1784, the Inner tube is open throughout 
and to it a current of air passes from 
below, and, being carried upwards by the 
draught of the flame, atmospheric oxygen 
for combustion is supplied as well to the 
inner circumference as to tho outer side 
of the flame. It then remained to devise 
means by which the current supplied to 
the outer circumference of the flame could 
be regulated and strengthened, and this 
was effected by a glass chimney which 
rested on a perforated gallery fixed below 
tho level of the burner. 

Lampsacus, anct. Gk. colony in Mysia, 
Asia Minor, on tho Hellespont and oppo- 
site the modem Gallipoli. Tho modern 
vil. of Laps&ki probably stands near its 
site. 

Lamp-shell, genus of Braohiopods. 

Lampyris, see. Glow-worm. 

Lanark, royal, municipal, and police 
burgh, and co. tn. of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, situated on high ground near the r. b. 
of the Clyde 31 in. 8.E. of Glasgow by rail. 
It is a famous holiday haunt on account 
of the falls of Clyde, and its historical 
association with Win. Wallace. The cldef 
industries are cotton spinning, drugget 
and wincey weaving, nail making, and 
there arc large cattle and sheep markets. 
It has a golf-course and a good race- 
course, while the presence of tho Glasgow 
consumption sanatorium Just outside the 
tn, is a proof of its healthiness. Pop. 6000. 

Lanark, New, 14 in. 8. W, of Lanark, was 
founded by David Dale and Richard Ark- 
wrlght in 178,» as a cotton -spinning centre. 
Robert Owen, the social ref on nor, was 
manager of the mill from 1799 to 1828. 
Pop. moliided with Lanark. 

Lanarkshire, 8.W. inland co. nt Scot- 
land, bounded N. by Dumbartonshire and 
Stirlingshire. The shire is divided into 
three ward'*, the Upper, which lies to the 
S. and includes more than * half the co., 
the Middle, and tho Lower. The greatest 
elevations are to be found in the S., Cutter 
Fell (2464 ft.) being the highest on the 
bonders, and In L. itself Green Lowther 


(2403 f t. ). The valley of the Clyde (Clydes- 
dalo) runs through the co., and the sur- 
face slopes gradually from the heights in 
tho S. to the firth of Clyde in the N.; the 
Clyde with its numerous tribs., of which 
the chief are the Medwin, Mouse, Calder, 
and Kelvin on tho right, and the Douglas, 
Nethan. and Avon on tho loft, drains the 
co. There are a few lochs in the N., but 
they are unimportant, and the falls of 
tho Clyde at Bonnington. Corra, Dundoff, 
and St o neb y res are the most famous 
features in tho scenery. Grain is not 
grown very largely, oats being tho main 
crop, but cattle and sheep are reared ex- 
tensively, also pigs, and a fine breed of 
draught horses known as Clydesdales. 
Dairy farming is productive, especially 
certain kinds of cheese, and fruit-farming 
is carried on in the Clydo valley, straw- 
berries being grown in great quantities. 
In tho N. market-gardening flourishes, a 
considerable amount of glass being in use. 
The main industries are the coal and iron 
fields, of which Glasgow forms the centre; 
shipbuilding at Glasgow, Govan, and 
Partick; cotton, woollen, and linon manuf. 
at Glasgow, Ruthcrglen, Hamilton, Lan- 
ark, etc. ; engineering at Coatbridge, Kin- 
ning Park, Wishaw, etc. Tho canals 
Include the Monkland Canal In the N„ 
and tho Forth and Clyde Canal in tho N. 
and N.W. Tho co. is divided into six 
pari. divs.. each returning one member, 
and there are sixteen burgh constituencies. 
The co. has been the scene of Borne stirring 
historical events. Wallace being one of its 
chief heroes, while Mary Queen of Scots 
was defeated at Langside in 1568, and 
Clavcrhou.se was defeated at Drumclog in 
1679 by the CovenantertCWho In their turn 
were defeated at Bothwoll Brig the same 
year; it also contains, among others, the 
castles of Bothwell and Douglas. The 
area is 882 sq. m. Pop. 1,517,900 — the 
most populous co. in Scotland. See C. V. 
Irving and A. Murray, The Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire , 1864, and W. A. Cowan, 
History of Lanark (Glasgow), 1893. 

Lancashire, maritime co. in the N.W. of 
England, bordering on tbo Irish Sea. The 
coast-linc, though flat, with fine stretches 
of sand, is broken by Inlets, of which the 
largest are Morecambo Bay and the estu- 
aries of the three riva., the Duddon, the 
Kibble, and the Mersey. Morecambe Bay 
also divides tho dlst. of Furness with the 
is. of Walney from tho rest of the co. 
There are many popular seaside resorts on 
this coast, the chief of which Ore Black- 
pool and Southport. The mostdmportant 
rivs. are Dio Mersey, into whian flow the 
Irwcll and Sankcy, and the Kibble, rising 
in Yorkshire and flowing down to Preston, 
Into which flow tho Hodder, (folder, and 
Darwcn. The surface of the oq. Is varied, 
the N. being hilly, except near^the coast, 
and Including part of the beadtiful Lake 
District, Coniston and part of Winder- 
mere being in L. Tho E. boundary Is 
also hilly, taking In part of what is known 
as the Pennine uplands, the highest point, 
being Blackstone Edge (1323 ft.). In the 
8. there are some beautiful stretches of 
moorland, and along the coast and the 
R. Mersey there is a plain, once peat 
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mosses, but now partly reclaimed; the 
largest of these is Chat Moss ( q.v . ), between 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

L. contains one of the largest of Eng- 
land's coalfields, covering about 400 sq. in., 
and in its area are included all the big 
cotton-manufacturing tns., Manchester, 
Burnley, Blackburn, Wigan, Bolton, 
Preston, etc. Fire-clay, sandstone, lime- 
stone, slate, particularly a fine blue slate, 
and salt are quarried. Fire-clay, clay, 
and stoneware are worked. In Furness 
red hematitio iron is found. Cattle ore 
reared in considerable numbers, cows 
being kept to supply the large demand for 
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milk, and the hill pasturage is good tor 
sheet) ; oats and wheat are the c hief crops. 
L. is one of tho centres of the cotton tiaih 
for tho world. Before the First Woild 
War 400,000 bands were employed in this 
ui&nuf. The figures for April 1940 wore: 
in cotton spiuuing, doubling, etc., 1 80,900 , 
in cotton weaving, etc., 142,200; giving a 
total of 323,100. The industry dales 
from 1 Oil, though it is not uutil 1789 that 
we find steam first used at tho mills in 
Manchester, and a rapid development 
followed. There is a large mamif. of all 
implements And maohinos used for the 
weaving Industry; iron and steel are 
manufactured at Barrow-in-Furness, there 
are glass works at St. Helens, wat«h- 
making at Preston, and leather works at 
Warrington. There are also numerous 
alkali, soap, candle, oil, and other chemi- 
cal works, L. contains tho greAt seaport 
of Liverpool with its vast shipping trade, 
and the lesser ports of Manchester, con- 
nected with tho sea by moans of the ship 
Canal (1894), Barrow-in-Furness, Hoy- 
sham, and Fleetwood, with thoir steam- 


ship services to Belfast. The Bridge- 
water Canal is an important means of 
communication. The co. is one of the 
oos. palatine, and is part of the duchy 
of Lancaster, tho offioo of chancellor 
of the duchv and co. palatine dating 
back to 1351. It is divided Into six 
hundreds, and returns sixteen members 
to Parliament. It contains some fine 
ruins and am t. churches, and is famed 
for the number of Its old oo. families. 
Tho area is 1887 sq. in. Pop. 4,829,500. 
Set II. Fish wick, A History of Lancashire , 
1894; Victoria County History: Lanca- 
shire, 1900 7; B. Bowker, lAin cash ire 
under the Hammer , 1928; J. C. Walters, 
Lan/‘a<thire Ways, 1932; W. Smith, Lanca- 
shire , 19 41; A. Alee, Lancashire , 1942; and 
H. C. Collins, Tht Hoof of iAincashire, 1950. 

Lancashire Fusiliers, The. Raised in 
1688 to support William III. the regiment 
early baw service in tho W. Indies, and 
lateral Dct tin gen (1743), Fontenoy (1745), 

I and Cnllodon (1746). Wolfewaslieutonant- 
colonel for a tunc. It distinguished itself 
I at Mmdeti (1759). Under (Jen. Burgoyne, 

. it served m the Amor, wor, and m 1782 
was stjled the E. Devon Regiment. It 
i served under Abercrombv in Egypt m 
11801 and in 1800 it took part in the battle 
I of Maid jl; it then wont to tho Peninsula, 

I wheie it served under Wellington from 
| 1808 (Vimiera) to the end ot the campaign 
I in 1814. It for med Napoleon's guard 
during the last two years of bis captivity 
(1820 21 h furnished the guard at his resi- 
' deneo on the night of hu death, and its 
grenadiers Imre him to hi** grave. Further 
honours were won in tlm Crimea, at the 
i battles of Alma and Inkornuin. and at the 
siege of St bastopol. It went to India m 
1857, and took part In tho bi«*go and lap- 
, tore of Lucknow during tho mutiny 
1 V battalion served in China and Japan 
| during the occupation of tho treaty ports 
I utter 1803. It took part iu Kitchener's 
'advance on Khartoum (Egypt) and his 
. v ictory at Omdurraan. During the S. 

1 Afncun war. 1899-1902, it took part In 
i the relief of Ladysmith. During the 
F,rst World War it raised thirty batta- 
lions, which served in France. Flanders, 
Macedonia, Gallipoli, and Egypt The 
name 'Lancashire Landing’ in Gallipoli 
commemorated its bravery In that historic 
campaign (sec also Gallipoli Campaign). 
During tho Second W orld V\ nr eight bat- 
talions wero in sor\ ice m various theatres. 

1 At the outbreak the 2nd Battalion went 
to tho W r . front with tho 4th l)iv. Throe 
Territorial battalions, the 1st /5th (Bnry), 
1st /6 th (Rochdale), and the lst/8th 
(Broughton), soon followed. After the 
evacuation of Dunkirk tho 1st /5th and 
lst/fith were oonvi rled to the 108th and 
109th Regiments (L F.b Royal Armoured 
Corps, while the 9th was transferred to 
tho same corps as the 143rd Regiment. 
The 7th (bolford) Battalion, or, strictly, 
the 39th Searchlight, Battalion, Royal 
Engineers, became in 1940 the 39th 
Searchlight Battalion, Royal Artillery 
(L. F,), and, after serving in the defence 
of 8. England for throe years, reverted 
to its original status m 1941. The 
lst/Sth and the 10th (Exeter) Battalions 
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sailed to India, where the 1st Battalion 
had been stationed since the beginning of 
tho Sino-Jap war Meanwhilo tho 2ml 
Battalion after secret training in Scot 
land took pait in the invasion of N 
Africa in 1942 Ytter serving also in the 
invasion of bicily and the a hole of the It 
campaign this b ittalion was selected from 
the famous Eighth Yrmv (q i ) to bo tho 
But garrison foico in Vienna It was 
dining tho storming of the c.ustav line 
that I usiher trank Jottcison w >n the V ( 

1 he 1st lst/8th and 10th lat<i served in 
India or Burma the llth in Itah , and 
the 2nd *>th m the battle of Noiinanriv 
Ylter the temn lation of hostilities tin 
l^t >th 2nel/5th, 1st bth 7tli 9th and 
llth Batt ihons w e re dish tnded s a J 0 
J itter The llistoru of thf l aacashiri 
1 unlurs 1 >14-1 s, 1919 

Lancaster, Sir James (t/ 1018), 1 ng 

n uigator and statesman Inst sailed m a 
disastrous expedition to the E Indies m 
1 ><»i j dncdHtu ^ound i channel r 0 m 
wide m the Vretic regions leading iiom 
Balhn Bav between \ Devon md Coi k 
bm a Land and < on tinned \V bv Barrow 
b trait was named aftei him In B ithn on 
account of L *6, voyages in scare h of the 
N W Passage Sec \ ogages of I anca&ter 
cd b\ sir (. loinents Maikham for the 
Hakim t bock tv (1S77) 

Lancaster, Joseph (1778 18 IS) Qutkti 
« ducationist 1? minded a bchool tu T one 1 on 
to cany out his prmuplts Uisvimtv 
ind improv ldence however soon involved 
him in debts but in ISO* this* were piid 
bv wealthv patrons who founded tli 
Koval lancastenan Institution liter 
known as the Brit and 1 >mgn v hool 
^ocietv In ISIS be 1 k< mu bankiupt 
and emigrating to ( mada f mr <1 d a 
school mMontre al wlnr h talk d tin i k ially 

Lancaster 1 ( ltv nt kt tu and m 
poll of i aucashire t nglamk and ilso the 
e o tn At tho head of tho I unc iituaiv , 
7 m fiom the sea 52 m N \\ of M m 
< hestcr and 230 in from Loud >n hv i nl 
bituatui on rising ground ci owned bv its 
old castle and chiirch it commands a tine 
vrw of the surrounding coutitiv and of 
Morecambe Bay some 1 m below Hie 
nv ib crossed herr hv a five ir tu d bridge 
built m 1788 and to tin \ )f tlu tn a 
canal is earned over tlu ni bv an 
aqueduct 

rh( eastle whUh with thr ndjioent 
prion and par church of st M irv is tlio 
dominating fr aturo of L *d mds higli 
above the city Beneath Hadr i in s Tower 
there Is evidence of Horn construction 
and some of tho foundations ai o said to be 
the work of C onstantme tho Ore it But 
the castle as It oxists to dav was began by 
Roger de Poi lou (c. 1094), though tho 
only Norman work remaining Is tho 
Luiige88 Towc r used as a beacon it tho 
time of the tfp Armada Tho gateway, 
with its massive towers and 9 -ft thick 
walls, is one of tho linest medieval houses 
In existence The Gateway Tower was 
planned by John of Gaunt and In 1822. a 
statue ■of him was erected ov\jr the gate 
way. The gatehouse gives access to 
what wqe for some years a prison Tho 
castle contains a couit-roora in which are 


held the assizes quarter sessions, and co 
court Hie famous 'Lancashire witches* 
weio tried hero in 1812, when seventeen 
poisons were condemned for witchcraft 
on the evidence of ono hov The castle 
libraiv pos^ssos a unique collection of 
Eng laws dating from 122» and in the 
museum in Hadrian's Town is u Horn 
altai and a varied collection of instm 
ments ot toituio Iho priory c hutch 
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stands on the N side of GastU Hih 
Mthougli tlu present edifice is mainh 
PcrpendiMd ir (fifteenth cc*ntur>) theio 
liaH be en a ( In 1st l m shi mo here foi thirteen 
centimes iml it also luioiporated tho 
anct Bom basilica of the Itom camp 
Tlu tow r r f tho priori was built in 1759 
The <h li itily carved canopies of th 
chancel st lls elating from about 1340 
an piob ihl v the finest of their kind m the 
country Notable too are tho old font 
cover tb pulpit the Savon doorway and 
a wealth < 1 monuments brasses and 
stained glas^ window s A striking foal me 
of tho chun h is tho memorial ehopol of the* 
King's Own Koval Kegunont, otic of the 
earliest regimental e bane Is to be erected 
The imposing Bom Catholic cathedral of 
St Peter in East Ilond was erected in 
1859, the tstab of tho Kom Catholic 
diocese of L elating from 1921 He mark- 
able for colouring and workmanship arc 
its chancel roof, fiescoes, and canopies 
The tn hall and its surroundings 
wore presented to tlic» tn b> Lord 
Ashton {q v ) at n cost of £155 000, the 
architect being L \V Mount ford, de 
signer of the ( cntial ( riminal Court, Old 
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Bailey. In the group of buildings known tn. with large tobacco warehouses, cotton 
as Storey lnstituto (after the donor Sir mills, breweries, tanneries, iron works, 
Thomas Storey) are the school of arts and machine works, silk mills, and chocolate 
crafts, the technical college, and the art factories. There are also cork and lino- 
gallery. The L. Royal Crain mu r School leum works, umbrella factories, and plants 
(accommodating 500 boys) was founded os for making watches, clocks, etc. It 
an old ‘free grammar school’ under the possesses trade schools and a theological 
will of John Gardyner of Bailrigg, dated college. Pop. 61,300. 3. Co. seat of 

1472, rebuilt in 1682; in 1881 the school Fairfield co., Ohio, U.S.A., on the Hocking 
was moved to its present site on the out- R., 31 m. S.E. of Columbus. There are 
skirts of the city. The public library in various industrial concerns. Pop. 22,000. 
Market Square is a modern building opened Lancaster Bomber, chief R. V.F. heavy 
in 1932. Also in Market Square is the L. bomber of the Second World War, the 
museum, once a tn. hall, erected in 1781. L. was a product of A. V. Roo & Co. 
In the elaborate domed Ashton Memorial Powored by four Rolls-Royce Merlin or 
in Williamson Park, designed by John Brist ol Hercules engines, it carried a load 
Belcher at a cost of £87,000, ore a natural of 10 tons; its extreme range, with a 
hist, collection, palm house, and observa- smaller load, was 3000 m., and Its top 
tory. Another public park is Ryohinds speed 275 m.p.h. The fuselage housed 
(45 ac.), including a former residence of three power-driven gnn-turrels and was 
Lord Ashton. Although still engaged to 60 ft. 4 in. in length; the wing-span was 
a certain extent in shipbuilding and re- 102 ft. Though participating in some 
pairs, the prosperity of L. to-day mainly daylight raids. It was chiefly employed in 
depends on oilcloth and linoleum manufs., night operations, being introduced in 1942. 
cotton spinning, furniture and cabinot T he Lancastrian and York transports, and 
making, textile ilia nufaeturing and dyeing, the Lincoln bomber, were variations of 
ravon plasties, and engineering. L. is the L. design. 

not. however, wholly industrial, although Lancaster, House and Duchy of. The 
ill recent years new an ' important in- house of I.. originated in the second 
diistries have been ostab. in the city, sou of Henry III., Edmund Crouch- 
Tiicro can, however, still he found many hack, who was < routed earl of L. anti 
of the attributes of an old Eng. uiarkt tn. Leicester in 1*267. The duchy of L. was 
md L. itself is the centre of a largo agrio. created by royal charter in 1362, when 
i (immunity. John of (burnt, who married Blanche, the 

History — L. bus a long hh.t. and even solo heiress of the Lancastrian estate. w T as 
before the Rom. occupation the tn. w*ns of made duke of L. in default of male heirs, 
some Importance. As Loyu-eastro, Lone- Their son, Henrv IV., seized the throne 
<ast rum. or Lunccostrum it was fortitled from Richard II.. reigned from 1399 to 
hv the Poms, and traces of their walls are 1 1113. and was succeeded by Henrv V. 
still to be seen. Horn, remains in the I ( 1 113 -22). I hiring the reign of Henry VI. 
> lift pc of Samian ware and tombs leave no (1422-61 and 1470-71). the Wars of the 
doubt that it was a Horn, stat ion of great Roses broke out , in w hich the Lancastrians 
importance. Before the union of England were opposed by the house of \ork. de- 
and Scotland L. was often the quurry of sceudeu from Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
Scots raiders, who on sev. occasions (1311. elder brother of John of Gaunt. The 
1322, and 1389) destroyed the tn. It duchy ot L. was annexed to the Crown by 
suffered also in the Wars of the Roses, Edward IV. in 1461, hut up to the present 
when it was more or less depopulated, time the revenues uro held .separately 
and in the Civil war, when it w as captured from the hereditary revenues of t he Crown, 
bv Cromwell in 1043, retaken by the earl formerly the chancery court of the oo. 
ot Derby iu the same year, and again taken palatine was held at Preston and the 
by the pari, troops in 1648. In both duebj court nt Westminster, but since 
Jacobite rebellious, the ’Fifteen and the 1S73 the administration of justice has 
’Forty -live, the rebels occupied the tn. been assimilated to that of tho rest of 
L. received its first charter in 1193 from England. The office ol chancellor of the 
King John, then earl of Mortain. and the i duchy, being a political appointment, is 
second in 1199, also from John. Henry II | generally hcldb\ a member of thG Cabinot. 
grunted tho ownership of tho tn. and cattle and tho stipend is €.>000 per annum. See 
to his son Edmund, first earl of Lancaster, j T. Taswrell-Laupmcnd, Constitutional Ilia - 
In 1267, and they have been part ot the tory, 1875; W. Muhbs, Constitutional His - 
duehv of L. since its creation. The castle tory, 1875; J. Giurdner, The Houses of 
devolved by marriago to John of Gaunt Ismcaster and York , 1886; Sir J. H. 
and, from tho reign of his hop Henry IV., Ramsey. Lancaster and York , 1892; and 
it has been vested in tho Crown, all tho J. K. A. Jolliffc. Constitutional History, 
-subsequent holders of which have been 1937. 

dukes of Lancaster. In 1937 the title and Lancaster Regiment (The King’s Own 
dignity of a city wore conferred on the Royal Regiment). This famous regiment, 
boiv by King George VI. on the occoaion the old 4tli Foot, was raised In 1680 for 
of liis coronation. Population 51.000. tho defence of Tangier. Later it fought 
.See 8. Clarke, Lancaster, 1811; JS. C. Hall, under William ITl. !n Ireland and Flan- 
Lancaster Castle . 1843; and R. Simpson, tiers; and Namur. 1695, is its first battle 
History and Antiquities of Lancaster , honour. Its badge, ‘Tho Lion of Eng- 
1852. land,’ fs supposed to have boen granted 

2. Oo. scat of L. co., Pennsylvania, about, this time. Under Queen Anne It 
U.S.A., on the Conestoga It., 69 m. W. or became the Queen’s Marines, and served 
Philadelphia. It is a thriving Industrial under Adm. Rooke at the capture of 
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Gibraltar, 1704. George I. conferred the 
title of the King’s Own in 1715. During 
the Amer. War of Independence it served 
in the prln. actions. During Moore’s re* 
treat on Corunna it distinguished itself, 
and later under Wellington in the Penin* 
sula and at Waterloo. Further honours 
were gained in tho Crimea, Abyssinia, and 
S. Africa. During the First World War 
it raised sixteen battalions which served 
in France, Flanders. Macedonia, Gallipoli, 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia. In the Second 
World War the regiment was part of the 
Chindit force in Burma. Other battalions 
were part of the Eighth Army and fought 
on the It. front. Tho king is colonel-in- 
chief of the regiment. 

Lance, George (1802-641, Eng. painter, 
b. at Little Easton, Essex. lie studied 
under Haydon, confining himself to his- 
torical art, but discovering where his real 
bent lay by the copy of a group of fruit 
merely as a study of colour, he afterwards 
devoted himself entirely to still life and 
fruit studies, sev. of which are in the 
National Gallery and Toto Gallery. 

Lance-corporal, in tho Brit, infantry, a 
non-commissioned officer below the rank 
of corporal, or an acting corporal; tho&o 
on the estab. of a battalion wear a single 
chevron on each sleeve. A lance-sergeant 
is a corporal acting as a sergeant. 

Lancelot, ace Amphioxus. 

Lancelot du Lao, famous knight of the 
Round Table, and secret lover of Queen 
Guinevere. He was the son of King Ban 
of Benoic and Queen llelaine, who wore 
driven out of their kingdom by Claudas. 
L. was brought up at the court of a 
water-fairy, the Lady of tho Lake, ami 
when he reached manhood ho ottered 
his services to King Arthur, who made 
him a knight. Ills lo\o for Guinevere 
was disclosed to Arthur by tho sons of 
Lot, and at the end of the ensuing war 
he retired to a monastery, fie was, by 
Elaine, the father of isir Galahad. The 
story of L. belongs to the later romance 
of the Arthurian cycle. See eds. of tho 
prose Lancelot , 1488 and 1533, and Dutch 
trans. by M. Jonekbloet, Roman van 
Lancelot , 1850: H. llahn (ed ), I^anzelft, 
1845; J. L. Weston, The Legend, of Sir 
I^ncelot du Lac (vol. xu. of Grimm 
Library). 1901 ; and J. Boulenger. Romans 
de la Table ronde , 1 9*22-23. 

Lancers, cavalry regiments so named 
from their prin. ana being, or having been, 
the lance. In the days of chivalry the 
long lance was the chief weapon of offence, 
hot in 1597 It declined in importance, 
owing to the introduction of a serviceable 
firearm, with which Dutch and Eng cara- 
biniere defeated the Spaniards in tho 
Netherlands. At the battle of Dunbar. 
1050, however, ( ‘rom well’s troops suffered 
severely from Scottish L. Frederick the 
Great melnded a lancer troop in each of 
hie hussar regiments, the men of which 
were armed with a long pistol, sword, and 
lanoe. At this time there was no pennon 
on the lanoe. During the Napoleonic 
period the lance was seen on many battle- 
fields In the bands of Poles, Cossacks, and 
Arabs. After Wagram L. began to 
appear in tho Fr. ranks. A regiment of 


Polish L. was raised in 1807 in the Fr. 
service, and in 1811 Napoleon converted 
nine dragoon regiments into L. The Fr. 
L. in the Peninsular war were very promi- 
nent at Aibuera, and again at Waterloo 
they sorely tried the Brit, dragoons and 
hussars, hoon after Waterloo a fow regi- 
ments of Brit, dragoons were converted 
into lancer regiments. 

The lance, though a good weapon of 
offence, is very difficult for parrying. The 
long lances of tho Cossacks proved a 
hindrance to them in tho Moscow cam- 
paign of 1812 for tills reason. Duiing 
the first half of the nineteenth century tho 
16th L. distinguished themselves in India 
by their work with the lance. The 9th 
and 12th L. also gained fame in India and 
on i8. African fields. In the Khartoum 
expedition, under Lord Kitchener, the 
21st Ls.* charge was a notable lea hire 
of the campaign. During tho K African 
war. 1 S99-I902, the 5th L. made a very 
effective charge at Elandslangto in 1899. 
In spite of these achievement*, tho lance 
declined m favour soon alter this cam- 
paign. Tho lance found little M’ope m 
tho First World War. Dining Aug. and 
Sept. 1914 in France the 12th L. at Cenzv 
and the 9th L. at Moneel afforded the onlv 
instances of effective charge**. Tho 21-t 
L. also found employment on the N.W 
frontier of Iudia against the Mohmauds 
and the 2nd Indian L. under Allen b> in 
Palestine wrought havoc amongst the 
Turks with their charges. Later the lanec 
was retained solely lor ceremonial pur- 
poses. But to-day it has disappeared 
with the conversion of lancer regiments 
into armom ed units. As armoured troops 
or armom ed car units the L. fought in 
many great battles of the Second World 
War, notably in tho lioav v fighting in 
Normaudj m the difficult boscage eountrv, 
June-Julv 1914, where the 24th L. especi- 
ally distinguished themselves. As part of 
the famous Eighth Army in N. Africa and 
on the It. front the 9tli Queen’s Royal L., 
12th Royal L., 16th'5th L.. 17th, 21st L., 
and 27th L. were all conspicuous. 

Lancers, square dance of Fr. origin, 
consisting of five figures, each consisting 
of sev. steps, eight people composing the 
set. It was highly popular in the nine- 
teenth century and, like other old-time 
dances, would appear to be coining buck 
into favoui. 

'Lancet, The/ a leading Brit, medical 
jour., founded In 1823 by a surgeon pained 
Thomas \\ aklcy, who used ft to attack the 
gross abiHf * then existing in the adminis- 
tration of ho %pitals. Wttkley was assisted 
by Cobbet, Wordrop, Sir Win. Lawrence, 
and Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, anil was 
succeeded as editor by his son and 
grandson. ; 

Lancet Window, see Arch and 4 h<'IU- 
TECTtTRK, ha rig English. 

Lancewood, straight-grained wood of 
great strength and flexibility. The wood 
is obtained fiom two trees belonging to 
the order Auonaoese, the black L., which 
is used mainly by coochbuilders for the 
shafts of traps, being obtained from the 
(fuatleria virgata of Guiana and the 
W. Indies, and the yellow L. (Dugttefm 
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quitarrnsis ), also found in (iuiana. and 
used by the Indians for arrow-heads. 

Lanohester, Henry Vaughan (6. 1803), 
Eng. architect. He was educated pri- 
vately and began practice in 1889. 
Among Ilia works are Cardin’ city hall and 
law courts; Central Hall, Westminster; 
council hall, Lucknow; and Leeds TJnlv. 
F.R.I.B.A.. 1900. llo was a member of 
the committee which advised on the site 
for New Delhi. He ed. The Builder (1910- 
1912), and was consulting architect to 
Loudon IJnlv., 1929-31. Pubs.: Town 
Plan ni no i n Madras (1918); Talks on Tou n 
Ptanniuq (1924); and The Art oj Town 
Planning ( 1 92/?). 

Lanchester, rural ilist. and tn. of t'o. 
1 Mirlunn, England. In the neighbourhood 
are remains of a ltmn. stntion, and Korn, 
relies ha\e been found. The tn., situated 
near Durham, is industrial, and contains 
coal-mines, steam saw-mills, and timber 
yards. Pop. 10,300. 

Lanchow, cap. of Kansu pmv.. Ghinn, 
on the Yellow K., situated in a count r> «>f 
red loam bills from which the wind and 
rivs. liavo for ecntniies carried the soil 
which now covers most of N, Chirm. Its 
natural potentialities aHo Imost unlimited. 
Industrial co-operatives arc gradually 
opening up tho heart of tho country trom 
li. as centre. L. is the tcniuims of the 
Kussiun highway into China, tho one land 
route into modern Chinn. Transport, 
however, from L. into China is \crv primi- 
tive and there is as yet no railhead. There 
is an airport near tho tn. from which 
aircraft II > to Russia. It is tho trade 
centre of the diet . which produces coal, 
silk, tins, and coarse textiles. Pop. 
600,000. 

Lanciano, tn. in the prov. of Chiotl, 
Italy, is I J m. S.E. of Ohioti. It is tho old 
Anxanum, and contains Rom. remains and 
a cathedral, t he facade of w hlch w as struck 
by a bomb in the Second World \\ ar. It 
manufs. linen and hemp, ami trades m 
country produce. Pop. 20,000. 

Lancing College, public school near 
rihorehaiu, Sussex, was founded in 1848 
by the Rev. Canon Woodard In con- 
nection with an educational scheme in 
Suhhox w’hich embraces the schools of 
Hurstpiorpoint and Aidingley. There 
art* eight leaving scholarships, of £60 per 
annum, to Oxford Dniv. 

Lancret, Nioolas (1690-1716). Fr. painter 
of [ties qalantis\ b . in Paris. Studied 
under Pierre d’Ulin, us Academ> prof., 
but loft him for Claude Gillot because tho 
lattor was the master of Watteou whom 
lie met anti whose style very strongly 
attracted 1dm. Tho friendship between 
L. and Watteau does not, however, seem 
to have endurod : it is said that the success 
L. achieved with two works which lie 
exhibited and which wore attributed to 
Watteau caused tho rift. L. was a most 
laborious worker and his pictures num- 
bered about 800. His first important 
works were *Lo Hal ohuinpdtro* and 1 Uno 
Dame dans un bosquet* (1714). His 
4 Four Ages of Man* is in the National 
Gallery and tho Wallace Collection has his 
‘Une Conversation g&lante.* L. shows 
truth and naturalness and easy and 


graceful movement, hut he lacks the 
peculiar charm of his exemplar Watteau. 

Land, as tho ultimate source of all 
wealth, has necessarily, throughout all 
time, been the most coveted kind of 
pro party . 1 1 has the characteristic of Im - 

niovability whloh no other species of 
property possesses, and with the guarantee 
of state protection for all Jndh idual rights 
affords its owners an element of security 
and permanence in their proprietary estate 
altoget her unique. And the more modern 
indentions increase tho productive power 
of 1j„ and tho further tho margin of culti- 
vation is pushed by inventiveness and 
enterprise beyond its old limits, the keener 
becomes the desire to hold it. Ckmvorsely 
the further back the hist, of L. Is traced 
the less valuable will it appear to have 
been to those who oocupied it, more especi- 
ally seeing that in primeval times there 
was ample for all. The hist, of every 
civilisation is that of the subordination of 
crude nature to human art, and it is clear 
from surh records as are extant (chiefly 
Oi'wr and Tacitus) of the manners of 
tribal organisations that these quickly 
learnt the value of such L. as was capable 
of producing natural food for then* sub- 
sistence. Even with tribes wdiose sole 
occupation w as t he chase, we see the germ 
of tcmlorUl property in the defence of 
hard -won L. against hostile aggression by 
loss fortunate adventurers. In tho pas- 
toral stage that, germ had developed into 
the tenure of the \ 11. community, the more 
ciMhsed and developed organisation of 
which is to lie found even at the present 
day, obpeeiallj among Slavonic and Hindu 
peoples. In general the common field 
system of cultivation obtained as the most 
advantageous system of husbandry, i.e. 
the system by which fields were divided 
into three narrow strips, owned In 
severalty but cultivated by co-operation. 

Tn primitive societies both tho arable 
and pasture Ls. have remained the joint 
property of tho community, and in an 
ideal stale when those appointed to culti- 
vate the L. or tend the cattle had been 
respectively best fitted for those purposes, 
and willing to perform the duties for the 
general benefit, the need for private owner- 
ship might uot havo been felt. The change 
comes with the apportionment of the 
arable L. among the households com- 
prising the >11.. while the pasture, woods, 
and forests remain common property. 
The principle of joint ownership, however, 
survives In the system of cultivation of 
crops by rotation, tho Ls. apportioned for 
culture lying fallow for a succession of 
years, other Ls. being assigned by the vil. 
rulers for culth at ion. This immature 
system becomes definitely tbat of private 
property as soon as L. is appropriated 
permanently to separate families, the less 
fortunate or more idle "villagers being 
relegated to the waste Ls., or forced to 
labour for tho landowners. From this 
appropriation springs all wealth, and the 
very notion of mouey, whloh in the Lat. 
word pecunia is cognate with pecus, cattle 
(see on this Sir F. Pollock and F. Mait- 
land, History of English Law down to the 
Thirteenth Century, 1895). The general 
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result of this course of evolution, where In Franco there is a system of petty 
the vll. community has not become a per- entails in vogue which, taken with the 
manent institution, is the tendency every- conformity of landowners to the spirit of 
where for huge landed estates to become the rule of succession of all the issue 
concentrated in the hands of a few power- equally, results in the existence of a great 
ful families, and, indeed, for most of tho number of private estates of no great size; 
rest of the L. occupied by any particular whereas in England the effect of priwo- 
nation to fall into the hands of compara- geniture and settlements made coniform- 
tively few ol tho people, with the conse- ably to that doctrine Is the aggregation 
quence that political control falls to the of huge landed estates in the hands of 
owners of L., and the very qualifications comparatively few. 

for office are based upon tho possession of There were, especially in the late nine- 
a certain amouut of L. It is then that tecntli and early in tho present century, 
ownership or tenure of L. is regulated by suggestions put forward with a view 
legislation, and, whether wo are dealing to remedying tho real or supposed evils 
with tho agrarian reforms of the Gracchi of private ownership of L. The propo- 
or the fiscal proposals of our own times, sitions generally urged were: (1) To 
it is not difficult to appreciate why laws abolish entails and primogeniture which 
relating to L. mnst almost inevitably bo 1ms now boon achieved, and other legal 
at the same time laws that vitally affect difficulties in tho way of sales, now much 
tho very polity and constitution of the modified. Tlic Land Transfer Act (ste 
btate, and inevitably rouse tho angriest Land Registry) has done something to 
passions. It is not, however, to be as- lessen expense. (2) To legalise and extend 
sinned that the same course of evolution tenant-right (see under Land Laws) 
is traceable in the hist, of the L. of all (3) To estab. tribunals of arbitration to 
existing nations, though there may well decide upon appeals as to the rent to he 
he certain fundamental similarities in tho paid (see Crofters and under L\m» 
earliest stages. But unquestionably feu- Laws as to tenant-rigid), (1) To have the 
d&lism Iks at tho root of L. tenure in most state buy out the landlords and eitlu r sell 
European nations, although in practically again to tiie teuunls, or itself remain the 
every case nothing but faint traces still landlord. As to taxation of L. values .i> 
remain, e.g. in Scotland, where the Scots a step to nationalisation of L., the expenses 
L. law still speaks of feu duties being of nationalisation, and tho extent to w hu h 
payable by a vassal to his superior or state ownership and control actually 
lord, while In England w r e still spoak of a prevail, sec under Land Laws. See also 
lord of the manor. (For the relation be- Land Commissioners; Land for Mii.i- 
tween the Rom. tenure of L. and con- tahy Purposes; Land League; Lvni>- 
tinental feudalism, see under Land Laws.) lord and Tenant; Lynd Nationals y- 
The break-up of feudalism may be said to tion. 

have begun from the time knfght service Sir Sir II Maine. Village Comm unities, 
became commuted fora money rent, and 1871; K. .leaks. Modern Ijtmd Low. 1899; 
practically completed when terms of years Barbara Hammond. The Village Labourer , 
or leases were granted by landowners; for 1700-1* U, 1911: J. !S. Venn, Founda - 
these were indications of speculation in L. lions of Agricultural Economics, 1923; 
as a source of profit — a state of things F. Gearv, Land Tenure and Cnemploy- 
entirely Opposed to the spirit of com- ment. 192.') ; Lord Ernie, The Land and the 
mendation. The whole hist, of Eng. L. People , 1925, and English Fanning , 1927; 
during the Middle Ages is that of a struggle Sir W. liold.sworth, History of English 
between feudal overlords and their tenants, Law. 1927; and G. C. Cheshire, Law of 
the former endeavouring to exact to the Heal Property (4th od.), 1915. 
letter all the aids, reliefs, and other bur- Land Army, see Women’s Land Army. 
dens imposed on the tenants by the L. Landau, tn. in the Rhineland, formerly 
laws, the latter endeavouring to evade all of Bavaria, Germany, 17 in. S.W. of 
such quasi-public obligations and consoli- Speyer. 1 1 has anet. historical associa- 
date their holdings into private property tious. Founded in tho thirteenth century, 
in the fullest sense of that term, an en- it was made* .in imperial city and fortified, 
deavour which was partly accomplished It played im important partin the Thirty 
by the devices of conveyancers in frus- Years war. Bavaria entered into pos- 
trating the common law rules as to tenure, session of it in 1816 and destroyed the 
and partly through alienations in mort- fortifications in 1871. It is a trading 
main (q.c.), and the doctrine of uses and centre, has iron foundries, and manufs. 
trusts (see Equity). The idea that L. in machinery. Pop. 16,000. 

England was merely held or loaned of a Landaur, eautonmenb and sanatorium 
superior lord on certain conditions practi- in the Delira Dun dist. of the United 
cauy received its death-blow by the rule Prova., Jmiia, 75 m. E. of Umballa. 
of primogeniture — at first a mere corollary Altitude 7159 ft. Pop. 5000. 
of feudalism — and the Judicial interpreta- Land Banks are conducted for the pur- 

tlon of words of grant < see De Donis). pose of lending money to farmers who wish 
The later concession that L. might be dis- either to buy land or to embark upon 
posed of by will completed tho conception development of land already owned by 
of a tenure of L. as a species of private them. In Great Britain there are no L. B. 
property. As to the effect of marriage exclusive to that class of business, tho 
settlements, and wills customarily made In farmers conducting their business t hrough 
the maimer of settlements, in keeping the ordinary Joint-stock banks, most «»f 
estates in the hands of wealthy families, which advance money on mortgugc, 
see under Land Laws and Entail. holding the titlo-deods as security, orby 
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local credit societies a All ii ted to such 
c oncerns as the * anners' Land Pun hase 
Company and the Lands Improvement 
Company Hut there aio ugrh banks, 
whethor called by that name or some other 
name indicative of th«ir function in 
btv Brit colonics notably In Barbados 
(ordinances of 1907 and 1930), Cyprus 
(ordinances of 1890 and 1925) Kenya 
(oidln uit o of 19 H) Mauritius (oj dinanc o 
of 19 16) Seychelles (ordinance of 1937 ) S 
L’hndcsu (ordinance of 1924), Trinidad 
(rcviscdliws cap 132) and Transjordan 
Cm many hod the 1 andsc haftou ( icdlt 
l moil of Germany and the Kalifcsc it Bank, 
which eontiolled u great number of tredit 
soeietieh L B opt i ite < xtensfvoly how 
fvu in the USA whcic tho redtial 
1 md Bank is tho most prominent In 
1 >2 3 gov contiol v\ is imposed ovu the 
mov c ment nud the capital was snbsr t itx d 
l>\ the Treasury Intending 1 m riowi i«» ue 
u (limed to take up 5 pci c< nt of thi lo m 
m I tdt i 0 Land Bank sto< k sii b t ir lhties 
hi i ilk o\ailable only to iirmu^ lieu 
ite too many privately owmd joint 
stork 1 13 autliorisid bv tin It (lord 

I arm Joan \< t l»oi rowcis fiom these 
1 inks are undei no ohifgitnn to mnkr 
i subscription and l\ .u i* m nude 
f n tho pm pose of development in< hiding 
4 \j»< nditmo upon seeds nnrhimn < 1 c 
w* 11 as foi thr purchase of 1 wnl 
Lind Commissioners On tin p issmg of 
tho Lithe V< t IHlb c oramissi niciH wire 
ippointeil tr» ul minister its provisions mil 
win n the ( op> hold Act 1S41 waspassed 
tin lithe r oimiiissiom i s were cntnistid 
witli t lie duty of adimnisti ring that Vet 
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as well When later additional duties, 
relating to tho enclosure of commons and 
land drainage devolved upon them tho 
became styled tithe, copyhold, oi eu 
closure commissioners according to the 
particular functions they happened tv be 
e xen tslng at tho moment On the pacing 
of the Settled Land Aot, 1882 (see under 
Land Lvws), they received tho name of 
L G for Lngland Finally, in 1889 tho 
commission becaino merged in the Board 
of Agriculture 

Land-crab, popular name given to the 
species of Gccareinldte, a family of 


malar ostnran crustaceans which only 
occasionally visit the sea or fresh waters 
They have a square convex carapace 
and moderately large eyes The speoies 
of Uca are found in the mangrove swamps 
of S America, and those of Gemrcinus 
inhabit the forests of the W Indies 

Land Drainage, see Draimvu and 
Dkainagt , Land Kmtamvtion 

Lander, Richard Lemon (1M)4 34) Eng 
explorer b at Truro Cornwall In 1826 
he accompanied Hugh ( lapperton on his 
second e\pt lit ion to \\ Africa and was 
with bis lcaelii it his death at Sokotn 
(1829), publishing ( lappeiton’b joui In 
the same ycai with additions of his 
own as Journal of Richard Lander from 
Kano to tht ( oast followed bv Records 
of Captain Clapptrton s last bx/nditinn 
to ifrica (1830) In that year L was 
sent with his brother John (1807 39) by 
the But Gov to explore the lower course 
of the Isiger an Account of which thev 
pub m 18 32 as J mrnal of an Expedition 
to F rjilon the A i(jei 1 luring a second 
expedition to thi Vigil, in 1834 L was 
killed by natives 

Landes, m ultimo dept of s W * ranee 
bounib d >n the W bv tho bn \ of liisc at 
I t is divided into two puts by the R 
\dom the Toition to the \ includes 
thic*» fifth i f the d« pt in l is composed 
of tiaiG. (f Ik it h 111(1 sand mttrspirsed 
witli forests if onus md ( oik trc.es and 
nunuious mir-dic** vvhith m being 
gradual! v d rami d into the sh Allow lagoons 
which tnngc the s<i ioist tho *s part is 
lull v and roveud with oik plantations 
uni vineyards lhe mining ot iron ou 
ml bituminous e)il is an impoitant 
mdustiy Ihci hi mineral springs at 
lHx. and rm k ^ilt is obtained thcie and 
it Itseouiro rbtn. aie twi arrons 
\1 nit ill Mai san vtlic <ap 1 And Da\ 
\i i 3004 sq m Pop 24S 300 

Landeshut, Landshut (Polish Kamienna 
GorO, tn ot '■'ilcsia Politid (fotmerly of 
i ( im uiv ) on t he Bober at the base of the 
Kusui tiilniM 30 m *s \\ of Llognlto 
(J igiiua) It has inanuts of linens and 
eotton goods 1 10 m 1921 flic Cistercian 
abbtv of Giussui was oieupud bv Bene- 
iietim monks expelled tiom Prague 
1 op 1 3 900 

Land for Military Purposes. Under 
van ms statutes the Ciown has power to 
mtcifere vvitn a landownei's rights, or 
at quire his Ian l b\ ( ompulsory purchase 
for purposes relating to military admlnis 
tiation Thore vn a number of provisions 
to bo found in the Military * orces Localisa- 
tion Act, 1872 Langes Art 1891, Mill 
torv I ftiids Acts IS92 1900 and the 
Military Mono uvies Act, 1907, for the 
pnri hase of land lor r vnges, for volunteers 
military manoeuvn s barracks or other 
wise foi the localisation of tho military 
fort es, and generally for military purposes 
Under the Defence (Barracks) Act 1935 
laud mav bo at qt « ad compulsorily for 
harruks foi any of tho thrie services 
There aro ancillary provisions in these 
Acts authoiising the taking, closing, or 
diversion of highways, tho making of 
by-laws relative to practloo ranges and 
the assessment of compensation for 
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damage done in tlie course of military somewhat later in the regal period, the 
manoeuvres. Also the secretary of state lahfundia, or broad ac., of tbe Horn, 
tor war has power, under the Military patricians, though exactly how and when 
Tramways Act, 1887, to purchase land they were formed is a matter lost iu 
for military tramways (as to acquisition of obscurity. It was from the great Horn, 
land in case of invasion, see under Defence landlords that the Rom. nobility sprang. 
Act. 1842). The procedure for the ac- much as the tcrritoriaf aristocracy of 
quisition of land and tho mode of assess- England was evolved. At first, however, 
ment and payment of compensation is the great Rom. landlords and senators, 
for the most part to be found in tbe among whom had been distributed the 
Defence Act, 1842. Generally speaking, clan lands, were 4 literally ‘fathers from tho 
assessment is either by jury or two justices, fields which they parcelled out among 
but in the case of land acquired under any the common people as a father among his 
Act which incorporates tho 1 wands Clauses children.* The fundamental distinction 
Acts (<?.».), the authority acquiring the botweou the older Rom. individual owner- 
land may require tho assessment to be ship by a senatorial father and the land- 
settled not by jury hut by arbitration, holding aristocrat of later times is that 
See also under Land Laws as to compon- thi* former was sole owner, though liis 
nation for ‘injurious attention.' ‘tenants on sufferance’ had dr facto rights 

Landgrave, old Ger. title of nobility, and privileges of no mean order, while the 
After the time of the Carlovingian kings ownership of the latter is based upon the 
the term was used for a governor in the leading characteristic of both the feudal 
interior, under a duke, in contradistinction system and the L. L. founded upon that 
to a margrave, or keeper of the frontier, system of double ownership. Tho tcuant 
But the Ls. soon made themselves iiule- wa-. treated as a true proprietor so long 
pendent and all suoh distinction was lost, as he paid the quit -rent to the grant er <>t 
£n tiie eleventh century the margraves his lease, whilo the reversiomu\\ miner- 
al Thuringen assumed the title of Ls., and Bhip of the grantor is kept alive by a power 
in the next century the Graves of Hesse of re-entry on non-payment of rent. This 
obtained the title. double ownership was essential to the 

Land Laws. In no respect does the feudal system w herever it obtained and at 
peculiar genius of a powerful nation mam- all its periods of development, w hetlicr tho 
test itself so much as in its L. L. Land rent or redd it us ( reddirc . to give back) was 
in relation to the notion of proprietorship returned in the form of money or personal 
stands upon so different a footing from all services, as by knight service {sec undo 
other kinds of property that fundamental Knighthood), or b> agric. services iks in 
diversities in the L. L. of great states at socage tenure {su also (iitiM) \nty 

different periods have almost necessarily and Humor). In England at tbe time of 
existed. Tho traditional Eng. conception the Conqueror the feudal system of L. L. 
of a fee simple owner whose right of dis- may be ^nid to have allowed of a treble 
position is absolute, and whoso rights of ownership; the double ownership of the 
user are conditioned solely by the pro- superior lord and his vassal co-existing 
hibition of injuring others in exercising with the general overlordship of the king, 
them, or of an eldest son under a strict Although the later Rom. L. L. may have 
settlement whose rights are hardly in- evol\ ed a m stem in some respects not dls- 
ferior. would have astonished a Rom. similar to continental feudalism, there was 
aristocrat, Yet in the later period of the in them nothing like the Eng. system of 
Roiu. system it is possible to see in tbe subinfeudation under the supreme owner- 
emphyteutic (see Esrrurrnnic Tiini-rb) ship of the King. It is true that t lie pmc- 
by which the proprietor alienated all bis lice of commendation and mutual oaths 
rights, except the bare ownership, for a of hdelit} and protection, and the obliga- 
long term in consideration of a yearly rent tions of military service, were features 
(pensio), not only an approximation to common to Eng. and Teutonic feudalism, 
the Eug. long leasehold, but the link But the fonccptlon of England an the 
between the Rom. and the feudal systems hereditary fief of tbe king was quite in- 
ot land holding (see also Sir li. S. Maine, digenous; and the subsequent evolution of 
Ancient Law , Chap. VIII.), which latter the Eng. L L. through the principle of 
ties at the root of the whole Eng. L. L. In primogeniture into a hard and fast system 
the earliest times the arable lands of the of succession in a strict line of dovolu- 
Roms. were cultivated in common by the tion, whu h served to keep great landed 
eev. dons, each clan distributing its pro- estates cm (cut rated in the bands of a single 
duce among the sev. households belonging member of a country family, was no less 
to it. This was a system essentially suited peculiar a feature of the Eng* feudal 
to an agric. community where wealth was organisation. « 

measured not in terms of money or rent, The greatest interest which ftn Eng. 
but in cattle and the usufruct of the subject can have in land, viz. an Estate in 
soil. The constitution itself was based fee simple, is theoretically short pf being 
on clanship and this communal system of absolute, m that it is subject, to the 
husbandry, but even before the Servian shadowy ownership of the king. But 
constitution this system had yielded to a suoh interest confers almost plenary 
process of distribution of land by which rights on the owner. It confers free 
estates were for the most part no larger enjoyment, consistent with security to 
than could be fanned by a paterfamilias the persons and property of others, and 
aided by his sons and slaves’ (generally disposition, and is characterised in all but 
about 20 4v{/era or 124 ac.). Bnt side by form by all the incidents of absolute 
side with these smaller farms there existed, ownership. An owner in fee simple can 
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freely dispose of his land in his lifetime, or profits & prendre (see Commons; Ease- 
by his will, either for his whole interest or me nth), various rights against an owner 
for any part of it, or for a term of years of laud may also bo gained by prescription, 
(see Chattel Interest; Landlord and (^.uninterrupted user for a certain number 
Tenant), though this right of disposal is of years. A right of way is gained in 
subieot to tiie operation of the bank- twenty years, a watercourse in forty. A 
ruptcy laws against voluntary assignments right to light for any dwelling-house or 
or conveyances in fraud of creditors. HJs other building in twenty years (subject to 
ownership m the soil extends without the right having been enjoyed by some 
limit above and below ( rujvs eat solum , consent or agreement expressly given in 
ejus est usque ad ccplum et ad inferos). The writing). Whore the owner of a house and 
right to the air above has hitherto been adjoining vacant land sells Ids house, a 
merely one way of expressing the owner’s right to light over the land arises by 
right to erect buildings to any height lie implication, but if ho sells the land such 
chooses, subject, of course, to any limit a- easement arises ouly where ho expressly 
tion on that right which he may have reserves the right to light over the land sold, 
imposed upon himself by covenants with In regard to the right of an owner to 
grantees of adjacent land, and subject to carvo out of his own estate or interest 
the right to light gained by prescription by lesser estates, it is to l>e observed that 
other persons; but in those days of the there exists in our L. L. a fundamental 
development of the art of dying the right rule against what are called perpetuities, 
may conceivably require a more liberal An minor may grant by deed or will a 
interpretation. The right, to the actual number of life estates to existing persons 
soil in the case of a highway is subject to end thereafter interests in ‘remainder* and 
the publio right of way (sec Highway*), ‘reversion*; the whole forming, os it has 
but it is otherwise unimpaired, though been aptly said, a series of estates pro- 
mining operations must not be carried out jectvd on the plane of time; but in so 
so as to break up the highway. The right doing ho must take fare that no interest 
to the minerals is subje t .tn the Crown's given to some unborn person is so remote 
right to any gold or silver niiucs ^called that it c annot arise within the compass of 
•royal mines’). The Crown is also entitled existing Jives plus twenty -one year*, with 
to buy copper and other ores at a valua- an added nine months for the period of 
tion. The freeholder may also except gestation. This rule against perpetuities 
out of a conveyance of his land the mines whlcJi was early designated in the interests 
lying under it, and they will then remain of the free circulation of land, is capable of 
hi* corporeal property, subject to the duty less scientific expression by saying that an 
of working them in such a way as to leave estate granted (see Grant) to an unborn 
sufficient support to the surface. Where } person for life cannot bo followed by any 
copyholds (g.r) were enfranchised (eon- , estate to any child of such unborn person, 
verted into freeholds), the lord of the Tbit this rule is subject to a practical 
manor or paramount freeholder continued | limitation imposed by the conveyancing 
entitled to the mineral*. Copyhold device of tho strict settlement, by which 
tenure wns. however, abolished by tin ‘the substance if not tho shadow of per- 
Law of Property Act, 1922, by its outran- , pet mil estates is preserved. Briefly a 
chisomont. on specified terms. Water is , strict settlement is, or was, a mode of 
technically land covered with water (*u 1 keeping landed estates in the hands of a 
Land), but tho owner’s right to water family by creating life estates in existing 
depends on whether it is percolating, or | or living persons, followed by' estates tail 
running in a defined stiemn or channel; m remainder given to unborn persons in a 
if tho former ho may do as ho will with it. regular order of succession, together with 
notwithstanding tho detriment to others clauses for pin money', jointure (q.r.), and 
who may have relied upon it previously portions (see also Hotchpot) for younger 
for water-supply, and notwithstanding sons, (educe the Law of Property Ac*, 1925, 
that his drainage operations may cau*c a no new entail can bo created.) See further 
subsidence of neighbouring property (see under Settlements; Perpetuities; Limi- 
Damnum Absque Jnjukiv). But if the I tation. 

latter ho has no right to exhaust the j - The rights of a lessee are determined by 
supply or pollute the stream, or divert or 1 1 he conditions of his lease, and need not be 
dam the water, unless the diversion causes | furtlier discussed hero, except to notice 
no material injury to other landowners that w hero there are no restrictions by the- 
over or through whose land tho stream lessor, the lessee’s right to use the land is 
also flows, or unless ho has obtained a rigid as unfettered as that of a freeholder, 
to divert or pollute by prescript Ion puim- Enough has been said above to show 
terrupted user for forty years); and how valuable the legally safeguarded 
whether the waiter he tidal aiul navigable rights of a landowner are, and. it is not 
or not, every other riparian owner lias tin surprising that economists and publicists 
equal right to take a reasonable quantity have at various times endeavoured to 
for dpmestlo or business purposes. prove that private property in land is 

But all these lnoidonts of absolute naturally inequitable. In England a 
ownership may be limited in a number of movement was set afoot by Lloyd 
ways by tho owner himself, who besides George to tax land values. A tentative 
being able to grant portlous of his land to step tu this direction was taken in his 
others for any estate, may grant rights of budget of 1909, which not only provided 
way or other easements (see also In cor- for nn original valuation of every acre of 
porkal Hereditaments), Lands may land In the kingdom, with a differentia 
also he. subject to commonable rights or tion between site and * total’ value, but 
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imposed some four new land taxes (since 
repealed) directly aimed at the land 
monopoly in the interests of the dev eloper 
of land (see Land Taxes). Some iiavo 
gone so far as to assort that land is so 
different from all other kinds of property 
that it not only can but ought to be the 
exclusive source of taxation. This * single 
tax* movement originated in tho teaching 
of Henry George (see Ids Our Land and 
Land Policy , National and State, 1871, 
and Progress and Poverty , 1880), and, 
broadly speaking, it may be said that 
George’s idea was that land should be 
progressively tared up to its full capital 
value, until ultmiately property in land 
values was taxed out of existence, and 
land thereby became whollv ht ate- owned. 

This article is not concerned with the 
reasons for and against the ‘single tax’ 
movement, the principles of taxation of 
land values in general, or land nationalisa- 
tion, except in so far as they have found 
expression in L. L. The undeveloped land 
duty was designed to force all land inio its 
best use, and thereby to free land on the 
margin of cultivation ; the increment value 
duty recognised what inuy he called the 
social aspect of private proports , by 
forcing tho owner to give to the rftatc a 
proportion of the gain that accrued to him 
by reason rather of tho collect tvo action 
of the community’ than by his own exer- 
tions; and these are some of the essential 
principles of tho ‘single tax’ movement. 
Again tho germ of nationalisation is 
clearly recognisable in the creation of small 
holdings and allotments, and indeed in 
tho very principle of the compulsory 
purchase of land for any public purpose. 
That principle would in all probability 
have been carried very much further, at 
all events in the direction of purchase for 
small holdings, tn. -planning schemes, 
housing schemes, and other public pur- 
poses, were it not for the beaVy payments 
by way of Compensation. 

Under tho Lands Clauses Acts ( q.v .) 
compensation has to be paid not only 
to owners of laud purchased compulsorily, 
but also to owners whose land is 'injuri- 
ously affected* by the scheme or pur- 
pose for which land ha-> been purchased. 
But the decided cases establish that com- 
pensation for 'injurious affection’ is pay- 
able only when tho injury is actually due 
to the execution of the works contem- 
plated by the scheme; is actionable but for 
the statute or private act authorising such 
works to be executed: and constitutes on 
infringement of a right incident to laud, 
i.e. a mere personal injury though con- 
nected with the enjoyment of particular 
land (e.g. a contract to erect a building 
on land is not ground lor compensation). 
Again 'special adaptability* is an element 
to bo taken into consideration in assessing 
compensation, e.g. where land is compul- 
sorily taken for the purpose of making a 
reservoir, the fact that the land has 
peculiar natural advantages for supplying 
a disk or area, apart from any value 
•created or enhauced by the scheme or act 
for appropriating the water to a particular 
local authority, may be taken into account 
in awarding compensation. But, on the 


other hand, persons whoso property lias 
obviously been increased in market vulue 
by a particular tn. or other public or 
quasi-public improvement are required to 
pay a special charge, called ' betterment 
charge,* assessed in such improved value. 
Betterment charges are analogous to 
increment value in principle, but whereas 
tho latter indicates an accretion of value 
due to some origin which cannot be traced, 
or to a cause not specially connected with 
the owner, such as the general progress in 
wealth of the community, the former im- 
plies that an accretion of value has accrued 
from some specific cause, e.g. a laying out 
or widening of streets in the vicinity. A 
local authority may under the Housing 
Acts recox er pivrt of the increase in 
v.iluc due to the making of a tu.-plnnning 
scheme from tho owner whose land lias 
been so enhanced in value. ( See llm s- 
ixo.j Tills principle lias been carried 
further bv the legislation on tn. and 
country planning introduced by the 
Labour Ciov. in 1917. Tho Town and 
Country Planning Act is a comprehen- 
sive code for the use of laud and regulutes 
the compensation of owners for loss of 
development value or for compulsory 
acquisition. It prov ides that compen- 
sation may lie paid for loss of ‘develop- 
ment value* and that a levy should bo 
made oil iinpmxcd site values due to de- 
velopment. »S n further under Town \xn 
(’on nt hi Plwmnu and the reloiences 
in that article to the report of tho Tthwatt 
Committee. 

The mode of disposing or conveying 
land is more fully discussed under Con- 
vey am r. ('omevancino, but on tills 
part of L. L. it is to bo observed that there 
is u \erv general tendency to simplify tho 
archaic form of conveyancing as far as 
possible by tho system of registration of 
title (as distinct from that of deeds), a 
system w inch obtains in the co. of London, 
(ierm.inv , Austria, Hungary, Australasia, 
Switzerland, and Canada (see Kkulstha- 
tion oi< Title). Land is necessarily not a 
subject-matter capable of such simplified 
inodes of disposition os other property, 
and to obtain a good title it is necessary 
to employ a solicitor to truce bock for a 
certain number of >ears the hist, of the 
land tli.it is being negotiated for. Tills 
hist., or ‘abstract of title,’ is sometimes of 
great length, and not seldom contains 
some hiatus in tho chain of devolution 
which may not inconceivably vitiate the 
purchaser's title. But if once a system is 
adopted of requiring the compulsory 
registration of every transfer of land, the 
hist, of any parcel of land or hereditament 
will become notorious and th$ title im- 
measurably simplified. 

See T. Mommsen, History of Hume, 
1853-50; .1. Mulrhcud, History of Homan 
Jmw , 1880; Sir F. Pollock and F. Mait- 
land, History of English Law, 1898: 
Hood and Oh all in, Conveyancing, Settled 
Jjand, and Trustee Acts , 1909; J. 

Williams, Real Property , 1928; 8ir. H. 
Maine, Ancient Law (new od.) t 1930: 
and see also the article on ‘Tenant-Right. 
Jn Wood-Bcntou’s Encyclopaedia of Eng- 
lish Laws. 
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Land League, The, formed by Michael 
Davitt and other Irish politicians in 1879 
as an organisation for promoting reforms 
of land tenure in Ireland. The agitation 
of its members resulted In Irish tenants 
forming a kind of trade union, by tho rules 
of wliich they wore bound to refuse deal- 
ings with any tenant who hud taken laud 
from which its former occupier had been 
evicted. One of the first victims was 
Capt. Boycott, whose name has ever since 
been a synonym in the Eng. language for 
shunning a person. According to modern 
historians of Irish affairs, the L. L. did its 
utmost to warn tho peasantry against 
deeds of actual violence, but tho gov., full 
belie\ ing that its members had encouraged 
and incited tenants to commit outrages, 
instituted a prosecution against Parnell, 
Blggar, Sexton, Dillon, and tho entire 
executive body of the L. L. The prose- 
cution produced no result, for, as Justin 
McCarthy ( Historu of Our Overt Times , 
1892-97, 1903) points out. the Crown 
could never ha\o found a Jury in Leinster, 
Munster, or Connaught to convict Parnell 
of sedition, unless it had ‘packed* tho 
uirj . The L. Tj. was a great factor in the 
hist, of agrarian reform in Ireland, ansi one 
«if the first legislative f uN waiting from 
it was tho concessions in Gladstone’s Land 
Bill. 1881. though Parnell himself did not 
deem it polite to accept the Bill iu the name 
of his revolutionary followers as a n> thing 
mom than a 6mall instalment of their just 
demands. The L. L. through Parnell 
then advised Irish tenants generally to 
abstain from litigation against, landlords 
until certain test cases had been decided. 
Tho result was that tin* goi . interpreted 
Parnell’'-' advlco as an attempt to thwart 
*ts legislation, and promptly imprisoned 
him under the Coercion Vet. Later, when 
other prominent members of the Ii. L. 
were imprisoned, the league was dissolved. 

Landlord and Tenant. Technically «n 
owner in fee simple (see E.-vr \te ; Infifhi- 
tvnci.: IlFRl.niTAMiJNTS) who leases his 
land to another for 999 years at a nominal 
rent stands to that other in tho relation 
of L. and T. In this article the relation- 
ship L. and T. will he restricted to itH 
popular connotation of a grant so limited 
in duration, and so burdened with recip- 
rocal obligations or covenants (q.v.) for 
ront, repairs, and the like, that the grantor 
or landlord retains an appreciable or sub- 
stantial interest iu the land leased. Vny 
landowner may grant a lease to another 
for a term not exceeding in duration the 
interest or estate ho himself holds In 
the land; but a tenant -for-life under the 
Settled Land Acts can, under certain con- 
ditions, grant building leases for 99 j ears, 
mining leases for 60 years, and occupation 
leases for 21 years, and such leases will 
stand good even though thoy may endure 
beyond the life of tho lessor, for the* aro 
modb for the benefit of the inheritance 
rather than that of tho tcuant-for-llfe, and 
tho latter will have to set aside a certain 
portion of tho rents from mining leases 
and fines reserved on tlioso and building 
leases as capital moneys. Under the 
Settled Land Aot, 1925, leases of settled 
land may be tnado and leases accepted by 


the tenant-for-life or by trustees of the 
settlement. With certain exceptions any 
ono may become a tenant; but an infant 
(see Infancy) umy, on coming of age, 
repudiate within a reasonable time leases 
taken by him while under age. 

Tenancies aro either for « fixed term of 
years, commonly called a leasehold (see 
Leasehold), from year to year (yearl* 
tenancy), or for a shorter term than a 
year, including tho tenancy of a lodger. 
No precise or technical form of words i-> 
required to constitute a leasehold, but it 
Is unwise, especially from the tenant*-* 
point of view, not to be guided by prece- 
dent, for omissions almost inevitable 
throw further burdens upon him and not 
on the landlord. A lease for a term nor 
exceeding three years, taking effect in 
possession at the best rent which can be 
reasonably obtaiued without taking a fine, 
may bo by parol or in writing under hand 
only; but leases without a saving clause 
for tho doctrine of part performance (set 
Frauds, Statute of) must he under seai 
bv deed, and also lotuses for a term ovci 
three years. Agreements for a lease arc 
not enforce,! bio by action unless evidenced 
bv a memorandum in writing (Law of 
Property Act, 1925), though this does not 
uppk iu certain eases of leases by persons 
under disability; but if the tenant enters 
into possession it takes effect as a tenunev 
u* the will of the landlord, anti if he pavs 
rtnt it becomes a yearly tenancy. If in 
writing, though not under seal u.e. not a 
deed), t lie tenant can get tho agreement 
to grant a lease enforced by a court of 
equity (q.v.) The advantage of a deed is 
that it gives the leant estate, and when* 
two innocent persons are defrauded by a 
landlord purporting to grant the same land 
to two persons at once, he who has the 
legal estate prevails. If both have deeds, 
the first, in date prevails; otherwise a deed 
is now' of no great importance. As to 
building leases granted in consideration 
of a ground rent, see under Ground 
lUvr. By tbo Law of Property Vit, 
1922, perpetually renewable leases are 
convertible into terms for 2000 years; and 
by the Vet of 1 925 leases for lives are con- 
verted into leases for ninety years deter- 
minahlo by notice on the cesser of the life. 
Leases aro generally prepared by the 
landlord's solicitor, who submits a draft 
lease to the tenant’s solicitor for approval 
or amendment. The lease is then en- 
grossed (fonnnlh written out) in dupli- 
oate, the countennirt being retained by tho 
landlord and the lease delivered to tho 
tenant. The hitter, if lie does not employ 
a solicitor, should see that tho engrossed 
lease contains all the amendments or 
alterations agreed upon. The tenant pays 
tho expenses of tho landlord’s solicitor 
according to a fixed scale (see Fees). 
Leases usually contain covenants (q.v.) by 
the tenant to pay ront, rates, ana taxes 
(except landlord’s property tax); to keep 
the premises in tenan table repair, and at the 
end of tho term to deliver up the promises 
in good repair; to insure the premises 
against fire: to permit the landlord on 
giving notico to enter and view the state 
of repair; and not to assign or underlet 
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without the landlord's consent; and a 
covenant by the landlord that tho tenant 
shall have quiet possession. Under the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, a land- 
lord may not unreasonably withhold con- 
sent to assignment; and the Law of 
Property Act, 1926, provides against the 
exaction of a flno for tho landlord's con- 
sent save where the lease expressly pro- 
vides for such payment. In any event, 
a reasonable sum for legal or incidental 
expenses must be paid by the tenant. An 
agreement to assign must be in writing, 
in tho absence of express agreement the 
tenant and nob the landlord is bound to 
do repairs. Most leases also contain a 
proviso for re-entry by the landlord on the 
tenant failing to perform his covenants; 
but tills is not to be interpreted literally, 
as the landlord must llrst give tlio tenant 
notice of the bleaches (r/.r.) complained of, 
and reasonable time to remedy them, and 
then, if the tenant continues to make 
default, take proceedings in ejectment 
(g.v.). As regards ‘decorative repairs,* 
when a landlord seeks to forfeit a lease on 
the ground of the tenant's failure to exe- 
cute such repairs, the court may in certain 
cases give relief to the tenant; but no 
relief will be granted when the covenant 
to put in repair has never been performed 
nor when the tenant has covenanted to 
yield up the premises In a epeeifled condi- 
tion, nor again when sanitary considera- 
tions enter into the case (Law of Property 
Act, 1925). The Leasehold Property 
( Repairs) Act. 193K, restricts the enforce- 
ment by lessors of repairing covenants in 
long leases of small houses. The Act 
applies to houses of a rateable value of 
£100 or less, with live or more >eurs un- 
expired, and Is Invoked where the lessor 
serves a notice under the Law of Property 
Act, 1923. The lessor ran defeat the 
restriction by proving that the breach of 
the repairing covenant subsl $nlla II. v dimin- 
ishes the value of his reversion or on 
various other grounds specified in the Act, 
as that he cannot otherwise give effect 
to somo enactment or by-law providing 
for the safety or sanitary condition of 
the house. Forfeiture for a broach of 
conditions other than by non-payment of 
reut is regulated by tho Act of 1923. 
With certain exceptions, the landlord inav 

S lve the tenant notice of the breach mid 
ernand compensation, calling upon tlio 
tenant to remedy a remediable hreut h ; but 
a tenant who has tried to comply with the 
notice may get relief in tho courts. 

It Is to bo observed that in practice tho 
abovo covenants are often varied by 
agreement, and of course it is to earn 
party’s interest to throw as many of the 
burdens as possible on the shoulders of the 
other. The prin. bono of contention is 
the repairing covenant; and in thin con- 
nection It should be noted that a covenant 
to yield up in a good ot&te of repair does 
not mean that the tenant Is under an 
obligation to renovate the premises, for 
the nature and age of the premises and 
the class of neighbourhood will be taken 
into account by a court of lawdn deciding 
what repairs the tenant was bound to 
execute. If the premises are burnt down, 


the tenant will still be liable to pay rent 
in the alienee of express stipulation in the 
lease to the contrary : and if he is under a 
repairing covenant, ne will also have to 
pay so much of the expenses of repair as 
are not covored by insurance moneys. 
(See also under War Damage Act, 1939.) 

A yearly tenancy is one which is ex- 
pressed to be from year to year, or in 
respect to which tho tenant pays a yearly 
rent. A clcur six months' notice is neces- 
sary to determine a yearly tenancy. \ 
tenancy for one year certain, and there- 
after from year to year, is not a yearly 
tenancy, but operates as a tenancy for 
two years at least, and the earliest moment 
at which it can be determined is at the end 
of two years by notice given at the end of 
tho first year. Quarterly, monthly, aud 
weekly tenancies may ho determined bv 
a clear quarter's, month's, or week's notice 
respectively. The liability lor repairs in 
the case of a yearly tenancy is usually a 
matter of express agreement, in the ab- 
sence of v\ hicli neither landlord nor tenant 
is liable, though the tenant must make 
good actual damage caused by him. 

Lodgers have the tame rights, and are 
undei the same liabilities us other tenants, 
except that in the ubscnce ot contract the 
estal). custom of the locality determines 
wlmt notice to quit must he given, 
(loneralb speaking, if the hiring is from 
year to year, six months* notice must he 
given, if qimrtcrly a quarter's notice, ami 
so on; and a lodger who quits without 
giving notice is liable tor six months', a 
quarter’s, or a week's rent according to 
bis contract. 

Tenancies at will (apart from the case 
of verbal contracts noticed above) arise 
where a tenant is let lute possession of 
land on the terms that, he is either hound 
to quit at the wiU ot the landlord, or 
eutitled to go at his own will. At law the 
payment and acceptance of rent will con- 
vert such p reear io in tenancy into a yearly 
tenancy. Tenancies at will do not often 
occur in practice, any more than tenancies 
by sujjermice, i.e. where the teuaut holds 
over aftir expiry of his lease. Most 
lawyers n gard tho tenancy l»> sufferance 
os a legal Action to explain feudal archa- 
isms, aud in practice it may be safely 
assumed that the law will construe a 
tenancy of holding over to ho ooutiuucd 
on the same terms as the expired tenancy, 
or else a-> a yearly tenancy, subject, of 
course, to there being clear evidence of a 
merely contumacious holding ovqr against 
the will or knowledge of the landlord, m 
which ease the tenant will bo liable for 
double rent where ho lias himsqif deter- 
mined the tenancy by notice:- and tot 
double the unn. value If tho landlord gave 
the notice. Except In the case of fur- 
nished houses and dwellings uj&der the 
Housing of the Working Clashes Acts, 
there is no implied warranty on. the part 
of the landlord that the premises are fit 
for oooupation. Under the Housing Act, 
1925, the landlord covenants that the 
premises are and shall throughout the 
term remain In a state fit for human 
occupation and he may not contract out 
of this obligation (see also under Housing), 
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and It is to bo noted that a person who 
knowingly lets for hire premises in which 
any person has been suffering from any 
infectious disorder without having duly 
disinfected tho premises and articles con- 
tained therein to the satisfaction of a 
medical practitioner, Is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £‘20, or to one month’s 
imprisonment. 

Tho right of distraining for rent upon 
goods situate on the premises is subject 
to a great number of limitations. As a 
rulo distress is levied through ft certificated 
bailiff armed with a written warrant. 
(For a list of things not liable to be dis- 
trained upon and tin* law of distress 
generally, see Dihtrkh*.) The law of L. 
and T. remains unaffected in principle by 
tho Kent and Mortgage Interest ( Restric- 
tion) Acts, but is considerably affected In 
practice. 

Rent Restriction Arts .— The hoiv-o short- 
age, resulting from the conation of build- 
ing in the Fir-t World War, led to tho 
(Missing of a number of \cts which ha\o 
given to tenants of property of a certain 
value MMiirity of posM'SMon, -*ub|ert to 
payment of rent. The prin. Act. Inc roaso 
of Kent and Mortguf o in lUesiric- 

lion) Aft. 19*20, ga\e this protection to 
tenants both of business premises and 
of dwelling houses; but onlv residential 
premises let unfurnished arid parts of 
houses so let as separate dwelling houses 
are now protected. Formerly the land- 
lord who wished to resume possession for 
his own personal use could do so on finding 
ihe tenant alternative accommodation, 
but this provision was repealed. If tlio 
tenant sublets part of the premises the 
nnlet part will not remain protected. 
Protection is conditional on a number of 


Act some 400.000 to 500.000 housefl were 
entitled to become decontrolled. (See 
further Kent Restriction Acts.) But 
whon the Second World War broke out in 
1939 an Act of that year was passed to 
continue tho prin. Acts until six months 
after the emergency period (as declared 
by Order m Council). This resumption 
of the Aot means, therefore, that the 
restrictions apply to dwelling houses of 
which the rateable -value does not (a) in 
tho Metropolitan Police dist. or in the 
city of London exceed £100; (b) in Scot- 
land, £00; (r) elsewhere, £75. It mav 
here bo mentioned that under the Fur- 
nished Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946, 
provision is made for tho appointmont of 
rent tribunals by tho Ministry of Health, 
to whom ]ua> be referred for decision 
questions of the appropriate rent of houses 
or parts of houses lot at a rent which 
includes payment for the use of furniture 
or for services. 

The Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) 
Act , V) Tins art provides in certain 
cases for the determination by tho tribunal 
of standard rents tor the purposes of the 
Kent and Moitga/e Interest Restriction 
Acts, 19*2P .19. It also restricts tho 
requiring of picmiums m connection with 
tcnnncic-*; nukes further pi overtoil for tho 
purposes of the .dune nuntioned Acts 
where tho tenant -rtntrcs part of his accom- 
I mndatiou with Ids landlord or other 
1 poison or sublets part of his dwelling- 
| house furnished. It aho amends the Rout 
of Furnished Houses Control CscotUnd) 
I Act. 1 !> 4 3 , and the Furnished House-. 

I Kent Control) Act. 1916, as respects 
1 sivunt v ot tenure and tho requiring of 
! premium-, ami as respects the district for 
1 which lubunals are constituted. 


events, most of wide li are within tin* 
tenant’s control; ami the landlord, in pro- 
ceedings for eviction, must sutisfv tho 
court that it is reasonable in all tho < tr- 
euinstonees to make an order. The rent 
of protected tenancies may bo raised on 
various grounds, especially In respect of 
repairs effected by the landlord. Fro- 
vision for ‘decontrol* or remo\ul of pro- ! 
toot Ion is made both by the prin. Act and 
by tho Rent Restriction Act ol 192.5. 
Substantial reconstruction of premises in 
actual and lawful possession by the la mi- 
lord puts an end to tho status of pro- , 
teetion. The Act of 19*27 contains special 
provisions, to come into force when control 
ceases, designed to prevent wholesale 
evictions, subject to u month’s notice by 
tho landlord, the Itont Restriction Wts 
ceased to apply, os from 'Michaelmas 1 993, 
to house** w’hore both a mi. rent and rate- 
able value exceed certain amounts; hi low 
■which amounts houses could still become 
decontrolled under the Act of 19*23 when 
tho landlord come into possession, pro- 
vided they were not below certain still 
lower limits in rent and rateable value. 
Tho Act of 1933 expired in 1938, the new 
Act of that year extending decontrol still 
further, but maintaining control in respect 
of houses of a rateable valuo in 1931 of 
over £20 and not more than £35 in tho 
Metropolitan Police ari a or over £13 and 
not irfore than £20 elsewhere. Under this 


Com jnnsat ion for Improvements. — The 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 19*27, gives to 
tenants of business premises compensa- 
tion for such improvements as enhance 
the value of the property; hut the land- 
lord has u right to object to tlio improve- 
ment before it is actually c II acted. The 
piinciple is the same u-. that embodied in 
the Agricultural Holdings Acts, but the 
recognised improvements are defined in 
the later Acts and somo of them may 
support a claim for compensation oven 
though tho landlord has no need of them, 
lloodvvill, due to tho tenaut’s efforts, gives 
him u right to compensation in all Tease 
cases and sometimes to a now lease; but 
the claim may be resisted on various 
grounds, such as the personal character 
of the tenant or the use to which the land- 
lord Intends to put tho property. The 
tribunal for these claims is the oo. court, 
the dispute being referred to a referee 
for report. 

Apn'ruUural Tenancies . — Agrlo. tenancies 
or holdings stand on a somewhat special 
footing. In the absenco of agreement to 
the contrary a tenancy from year to year 
can only bo determined by a year's notice 
expiring with the year of the tenancy. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, gives 
tho tenant a right to compensation from 
the landlord at the expiry of the lease, 
for certain improvements made by the 
tenant, the compensation payable Doing 
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based on the market value of the improve- 
ments to an incoming tenant, less a sum 
representing any benefit extended by the 
landlord to the tenant in consideration 
of improvements. In the e\ont ot dis- 
pute as to the amount of compensation, 
the matter must be settled by arbitra- 
tion. As to tlio tenant’s right to remove 
ugrio. fixtures and the law of fixtures 


compliance is impracticable, or only prac- 
ticable at an unreasonable cost. Further, 
a tenant under a lease may serve a notice 
on the landlord, stating that war damage 
has been done so that the landlord may 
make it good. War damage occurring to 
'settled land/ or land held on trust for 
sale, may he defrayed out of capital 
moneys. Iu t ei tain cases tho t cnant nisi v 


Trim not exn t ditty I’tnn not e needing 
jHYtarsor Indeftn- .fi Years or Indefin- 
ite, no ('onwdtrtr- ite ; Consideration i 
(ton nther than the pay obit in addition 
Hint i to Herd 


Term e ecu ding 
i 1 Years but not 
ixceeding 100 | 
1 ear* | 


Term 
exited mg 
100 1 tars 


Not exceeding J ~2 » 
per annum ; tor 
every £5 or Tract ion 
of £ 5 o 1 0 

Exceeding £25 hu* 

not exceeding £100 

per annum; lor 

every £25 and frac 

lion of £20 o 0 

Exceeding £100 for 
every £50 ami frac 
tion of £50 1 0 o 


4 . > d. 


0 i 0 


o iu o 


1 0 0 


l s. d. I’ - d. 

0 1 1 0 It 0 

I) 0 1 t> 0 0 

» 0 0 12 0 (I 


generally, see Fixtures. The old statu- 
tory law of agrie. fixtures, contained in 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1851, is 
extended by the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Act, 1922, and the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, so as to give tho 
tenant the right to remove certain fixtures 
before the term expires. In the case of 
ngric. holding* (and market gardens) tho 
tenant must g’\e ono month’s notice and 
t he landlord may purchase the fixtures at 
a reasonable price. Renewable fixtures 
are excepted from those improvements 
which ground a claim for com pensa tion 
under the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927. 
Under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1923, a landlord may givo tho tenant 
notice to quit part of the holding, in 
which event an apportionment of the rent 
is to be made. A comprehensive Agri- 
culture Bill, which was introduced by tho 
Labour Gov. in 1946, makes substantial 
amendments to tho Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, particularly in the provisions 
relating to security of tenure for the tenant 
fanner. The Bill provides for the setting 
up on a permanent basis of c o. ngric. 
committees appointed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, but including a number of 
members drawn from panels nominated by 
the farmers, agrie. workers, and land- 
owners. Independent agrie. land tri- 
bunals are also to be set up to hear appeals 
on the more important issues arising under 
the Bill, for instance, disposncssion of 
owners and farmers and tho operation of 
notices to quit. 

War Damage Act . — The Landlord and 
Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939, modifies 
the rights and liabilities of* landlords, 
tenants, and other persons interested in 
property in case of war damage. It gives 
relief from the obligation to repair where 


elect to disclaim hi^ Ilom* where the land 
in question is unlit bv reason of war 
damago. Wit Inn a wtek of serving the 
notice of disclaimer the tenant must also 
servo notices on his assignees (if any), 
mortgagees, or leasees holding under him 
or make good anv damage suffered bv 
these person-* by reason ot his omission. 
Tho co court ha^ power to modify the 
operation of a notice of disclaimer on 
terms specified in the Act. Alternatively 
the tenant may servo on the landlord a 
notice of retention, stating that ho elects 
to retain tho lease on tho terms specified 
m tho Act. Contracting out of the pro- 
visions of tho Act is prohibited. 

Courts {Emergency Powers) Act, 1939. 
Under this Act a landlord must obtain 
tho leave of the court before ho may pro- 
ceed to execution or enforce any judg- 
ment or order for tho recovery of posses- 
sion of land in default of payment of rent. 

Stamp Duty. — The stamp duty on a 
lease or tuck (q.e.): (1) For any definite 
term not exceeding a vear : of any dwelling- 
house or part of a dwelling-house at a rent 
not exc<»cdiug the rule of £40 per annum is 
2 d. (2) For anv definite term lew than a 
year: (a) ot any furnished dwelling-house 
or apartments where the rent for such 
term exceeds £25. is 10s.; (b) of any lands 
lencmenU, or heritable subjects otherwise 
than as above, the same duty ad a lease 
for a year at the rent reserved for the 
definite term. (3) For any other definite 
term or for any indefinite term; of any 
lands, etc.; where the consideration 
(fpv.), or any part of tho consideration 
moving either to the lessor, or to any other 
person, consists of any money, stock or 
security: in respect of such consideration 
the same duty as a conveyance on a sale 
for the same consideration (Revenue Act, 
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11)11, h. 15); whore the consideration or any 
part of tho consideration is any rout : In 
respect of such consideration, if tho rent, 
whether reserved as a > early rent or other- 
wise, is at the rates iu the table set out 
opposite, tho duties arc as there set forth. 
U) Of any other kind whatsoever, 40 a*. 
(Note: Where tho agreement for lease is 
tully stamped ad valor urn, the lease itself 
requires bV/. only, hut the denoting stamp 
h necessary.) (5) Building lease: ad 
valorem on the rent. 

To come under the provisions of tho 
Mump Act, 1801, and of the Finance Act, 
1921, the document must operate as a 
lease or a tenancy agreement. 

Sec also under IIopkinu. 

See T. .). Knphlan, Jjmdlord and Tenant 
Ait , 1927, 19*28; J. M. Wolstenholme. 
Law of Landlord ami Tenant Cirri ed. by 
d. Turner). 1937: W. Wimill.il), Law of 
Landlord and Tenant (21th od. b\ L. A. 
Ill undell), 1939; 11. A. Hill, Compute Law 
of Landlora and Tenant (od. bv W. J. 
Williams and M. M. VW1U), 1919. K. Foa 
lit neral Law of Landlord and Ttnant (7th 
til. by A. H. Forbes), 19t7. 

Landnama-Bok, or the Book of Settle- 
ments, written by Air F Jj* hi (1007 -111M, 
who is truly cnlhd the tatner of Jeelaudie 
-,ug,i. It is the enrl'est historical record 
of Teeland, and is written in tho Norse 
tongue. The ftrst part tells of the dis- 
covery of the is., and the other four parts 
aro detailed and faithful account-, of tho 
settlers in its four quarters, with mention 
of their dwellings, palaces, temples, and 
desi emkmts. 

Land, Nationalisation of, term used to 
deuote the abolition ot all pm ate owner- 
ship m land and the \esting of all landed 
property In tho State. Soeia lists argue 
that the N. of L. o» state ownership ol 
laud lias a different complexion from 
Btalc ownership of mm nbles or ‘created 
commodities,’ it being assumed that land 
is the ultimate source of supply of man’s 
entire material needs, and that therefore 
a land monopolist is a potential danger to 
the community, because he can, by ex- 
ploiting his ownership tor purposes other 
than agne. or industrial, deprive his fellow 
man of tho necessaries of life. The as- 
sumption that no man ha^ the moral 
right to pm ate ownership ol nature’s 
resources is tho thief in-piralion of those 
who advocuto state ownership. Most 
arguments for tho N. of L. spring trom 
the theories of J. B. Mill, Henry George, 
and. Herbert Spencer, and proposals for 
nationalisation (as contradistinguished 
from complete Socialism) have attracted 
only small attention outsido the U.s.A. 
and Great Britain, or, m other words, 
have acquired favour onlv in those condi- 
tions where certain land voluos, owing to 
the rapid economic progress of the past 
oentpry, have risen phenomenally, while 
yet remaining in the hands ot relatively 
few owners* This condition 1ms therefore 
favoured arguments founded on Mill’s 
proposals for the taxation of unearned 
Increment, but going further, in that 
Mill did not advocate more than the 
nationalisation of a proportion of the 
Increment. In Russia, where all land was 


confiscated under the regime of tho 
U.3.S.U., small holdings are let out to 
peasant agric. workers on conditions that 
tend to assimilate the tenant to a land- 
owner. Notwithstanding tho Utopian 
appearance of such schemes, the Central 
Committee of the Communist party of tho 
Council of People’s Commissars had to 
take action in 1939 to ‘protect tho com- 
mon lands of tho collective farms from 
misappropriation* by individuals who un- 
lawfully exceeded the limits allowed for 
the personal use of their households. It 
may bo noted that farms in tho U.S.S.R. 
arc mainly of two kinds, the Kholhnz 
(collective farm), owned and managed bv 
tho peasants collectively and run by a 
committee, and the Sovkhoz (usuallv 
larger than the average Kholhoz ), owned 
by the State and directed by a manager 
appointed from above. Each collective 
farm household has for its personal use a 
plot of Lind up to a full hectare. 

'Land of Enchantment,’ see Xi w 

Mi A ICO. 

‘Land ol Steady Habits,* see Cos- 

N KCTICl T. 

Landon, Letitia Elizabeth, afterwards 
Mrs. Maclean (1802-38), F.ng. writer, 
began to publish verses when slio was m 
hi r (lghttenth j ear. under her initial-. 
*L. E. L.,* and iu 1821 brought out The 
Fate of ^Idelaide, and between thi-> dale 
and 18*29 issued other vol*. of poem 
Her first novel, Itomanre and Health/ 
appeared In 1331, and was followed three 
years later by Francesca < 'arrara. 7'rait 1 
and Trials of Early Life (1836) is .saul to 
he autobiographical. In Action her best 
work was Ethel (' h arch til (1837), which 
was reviewed by Thackeray (teaser, .Ian 
1838). Sic life bv L. Blanchard, 1841. 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775 18GU. 
Eng. author, was educated at Rugby and 
Trinity College, Oxford. He declined to 
be called to tho Bar. and preferred to b've 
on a small allowance from his father. He 
stayed for three years In the country, and 
in 1798 pub. his tirst poem, ( rebir , which, 
though highly praised by the few , including 
Southey, Shelley, and Coleridge, did not 
attract tho many. He spent a wandering 
life for many years, staying ut Bath and 
other Somersetshire tns., and visited Paris 
in 1802. On the dcuth of his father In 
1805, he came into a handsome com- 
pel cnee, and three years later went to 
Spain and served ft". a volunteer against 
the I’r. In 1 Si I he pub. his second book. 
Count Julian, a tragedy, which met with 
the same fate as its predecessor. He now 
bought the estate of Llanthony Abbey, 
married, and settled down as a country 
gentleman, but in 1814 he went abroad, 
where he resided until 1835. In 1824 he 
issued two vols. of Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, and three moro in 1828 - 29 . This 
was his chief work, and In the ‘conversa- 
tions* a great procession of noble and 
gracious forms, of olden times and of a 
later day, pass sweetly or sadly before us. 
If tho characters have little individuality, 
many of the dialogues show L.*s unfailing 
instinct for the heroic or tender; yet be- 
neath every mask — Cicero, Diogenes. 
Lucian — the great solemn, flexible, and 
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harmonious vole© of ‘that deep-mouthed 
Boeotian Savage Landor* Is plainly heard. 
From 1835 until 1858 he lived at Bath, 
and then went abroad, where he d. six 

S ears later. Ho was hopelessly irascible, 
ut he contrived, by some happy chance, 
to remain on good terms with l)r. Parr, 
and, later, with Browning. His poems 
are little read, but his pro** lias survived. 
He oared nothing for popularity or popu- 
lar feeling, and was alwavs convinced 
that his great merits as a writer would be 
recognised, as indeed they have been, by 
posterity. In his prose L. certainly found 
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the manner most suited to his thoughts — 
in itself a rare achievement. The com- 
mentary on Trotter’s Life of Fox , for 
example, is written in the some language 
as that used by him in later life. It i» a 
prose style ‘at onee condensed and lucid, 
weighty without emphasis, and stately 
without effort or inflation’ (Colvin). 
Where ho falls in prose it is not in style 
but in temper and in discretion, by harp- 
ing too much on one point without at the 
same time revealing any critical power, 
though criticism was essentially a part 
of his metier. In style, however, as dis- 
tinct from treatment, he was a prose 
master* and his individual stamp is at 
once easily recognisable in any detached 
passages. With his verse the ease is 
different. He nover attained that mastery 
over verse which would have made it the 
fitting medium of his thought and fancy. 
Indeed he was himself sensible of tbls 
deficiency, and never spoke of his verse 
so confidently as he did of his prose, of 
which. In fact, ho was not a little vain- 
glorious; for be ranked himself as the best 
of contemporary prose writers. But If he 
mistrusted his hand in verse, It is ad- 
mitted that he Is above the second rank 
of poets; and there is no Eng. poet capable 


of the perfection and force he shows in his 
shorter poems, and, since Milton, only 
Keats has written blank verso of so 
majestic and harmonious a tone. In 
this respect his Oebir (1TD8) is to be 
ranked with Keats’s Hyperion, while his 
Count Julian is wollnigli unrivalled in its 
own vein. In the same style ns Oebir Is 
From the Phoc scans, but far behind it. 
showing indeed that his two bent known 
pieces were solitary efforts; for the Pho - 
cuans is involved in style and narrative, 
is generally obscure and often unnatural. 
Another poem in tlio epic style, ( Ihrysaor , 
is distinctly more successful; and perhaps 
the value to L. of these attempts at epic 
stjlo is that he thereby found that his 
real powers as a poet lay rather In the 
short poem — inueh the more appropriate 
instrument for the expression of his turbu- 
lent and rugged thoughts. lie wrote a 
large number of brief poems and some of 
the best known of these have one sour< e 
m common, his love for lanthc, the most 
onduring feeling of his life. I<. wrote a 
lot of Lat. verse, especially epigrams in 
the stylo of Martial and Catullus. His 
Hellenics — a group of narrative poems - 
in treatment sometimes recall the work 
of Ovid, but are more direct. Other 
works were Ptruhs and „1 spasm (1836); 
Pentameron (1837); and Poem at a et In - 
scnptiones (1847). For selections from lit* 
works, see t\ <*. (jump (cd.), Poem*, 
Dialogues, m Perse and Epigrams , 1S72. 
and the Golden Treasury Senes, ed. b\ 
S. Cohin, 1882; Havelock Kills (ed.). 
Imaginary / ( * on rt rsatitms and Poi //is, 1 933 ; 
F. A. Cavenngh and A. (J. Wdtd (eds.) f 
Imaginary Conversations, 1934. Etc also 
R. Bulwur-Lvtton, Rem Liiisct ru es of Walter 
Savage Landor, 1S83; A. Tf. Muson, Walter 
Savage Landor , porte Igngue, 1921.; (1. J. 
Becker, Landor' s Political Purpose , 1938; 
and livis by J. Forster, 1869; H. Colvin, 
1881 ; II. C. Minelun, 1934; and M. Elwin, 
1942. 

Landrail, 6/r CORNCRAKE. 

Landr6cies, tn. in the dept, of Nord, 
France, which has been the scone of mnnv 
battles. Lt was in L. during the First 
VV'orltl W <u that lint. Guards first met 
the (»eis , when, cm Aug. 2.3, 1914, thev 
repulsMl a night attack in tho streets. 
Brit, fora ■> captured L. on Nov, 4, 1918. 
l»op. 3 7 till 

Land Reclamation. The hist, of L. K. 
goes bur k to the anct. Egyptians, who are 
believed to have drained tho Nile valley. 
Tho Roms, had extensive drainage sys- 
tems, fiorn which some countries still 
benefit. In more recent years Holland is 
the outstanding example of a* country’s 
enterprise in L. H. in 1853 the Lake of 
Haarlem was drained, and irt 1931 an 
ambitious scheme was launched for the 
reclamation of the Zuider Zee ’by means 
of dykes. Under this scheme large por- 
tions of the Zuider Zee were reclaimed 
before the Second World War, lt being 
the Intention eventually to reclaim the 
whole of it for agrio. purposes. In April 
1945 the Gera, flooded the land behind 
the Grebbe in the hope of holding out 
behind the water barriers, but after an 
alliod warning to their commander (Gen. 
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Blaskowttz) that the opening of the dykes effecting changes in the system, continued 
would constitute an iudolible blot on his its voluntary basis. The Land Transfer 
military honour while in no way impeding Act, 1897, however, introduced the prln- 
the coining collapse of Germany, there was dplo of compulsory registration, and bv 
no further flooding. In 1919 Marshall four orders in council made under that 
aid was granted to the Dutch to pay for Act between 1898 and 1902 the system 
projects begun In 1948. These project* was made compulsory on sale of land in 
Included the reclamation of no less than the administrative eo. of London. By an- 
120,000 tie. of farmland in tlio Zuider Zee other order in 1925 registration was made 
to be added to the area of the Netherlands, compulsory on sale in KaHtboume; in 
and the redistribution of farmland on Habtings (1928); in the administrative 
\V nlohercn. Tho Allies had flooded Wal- co. of Middlesex (1936); and in Croydon 
oheren at tho end of tho war because it (1938). The l^and Registration Act, 1925 
was a strategic point held by the Cxers. consolidated the previous Acts, and made 
Its flooded holds were drained by 1919 such changes In the system as experience 
and were once more In production. Tho had shown to be necessary. The gist of 
fen lands in the E. of England are another the system is that the machinery for the 
example of L. It. by drainage. It has taken purchase and sale of laud is assimilated to 
200 y ears to reclaim this dist., consisting of the sale of stocks and shares. Absolute 
2000 sq. m. or more of marshland, from salt titles grant ed by tho L. R. are guaranteed 
and sea water. Other countries in winch by the State. Smiplo forms, analogous 
vast areas of land hnvo been reclaimed by to those used on transfers of stocks or 
drainage are Italy and America. In 1925 shares, are provided. Tho cost of buying. 
592,455 hectares ol land in Italy were . selling, or mortgaging registered land 
estimated to require urgent drainage, and is mm li los-» than the cost in the case of 
more than 300,000 hectares of this land unregistered land. It is open to a co. 
woro reclaimed by 1931 and the rest not council or to. bor. council to apply to tlie 
long afterwards. In 1920 53,000,000 o<\ privy Council for an order making regis- 
of farmland were rcp< ’Uu 1 »•« provided tration of title compulsory in its area, 
wit h a drainage system, hut a large extent The L. R. is administered under the lord 
of land still requires drainage. Land is chancellor bv tho chief laud registrar, w ho 
also made moro fertile by Irrigation, and also control*, tho Land ( barges Dept, under 
desert land has thus been reclaimed for the Land Charges \ct, 1925, and the 
agrio. purposes. Tho irrigation method Agricultural Credits Act, 1928. 
of I j. It. is us time-honoured as that of Landsberg: I. Tn. in Ba\nria, Oermanv, 
drainage. Thus, In tho U.^.A. tho Bureau on the Lech, 22 in. S. of Augsburg, making 
of Reclamation serves 4,000,000 ac. of agrie. implements and machinery. Pop. 
lands in tho arid and semi-arid regions (1939) 8000. 2. Tn. in Brandenburg, 

w’liicb were once deserts. Since 1902 tho Germany, on the Win the, 40 m. N.E. ol 
bureau has constructed nearly 190 daius, Frankfort-on-the-Odcr. Its rnannfs. in- 
five of \vhich are the largest concrete btnie- elude furniture, bricks, and machinery, 
turos In the world; Grand Coulee, Washing- , mid it also has foundries and breweries, 
ton; Boulder, Arizona-Nevadii; Shasta, . pop. (1939) 35,000. It was the scene of 
California; t riant, California; and Mar- ; heav> fighting during the Russian advance 
shall- Pord, Texas. In tho V.S.X. in un Berlin in 1915. 

1944 the power output from ever thii<> I Landscape (O.E. landscrap. landscape ; 
plant* located on reclamation projects j Dutch landschap), term in art applied to a 
approximated 14 J billion kilowatt hrs. , picture representing a view of a country 
of energy or hulf as much again as in i as seen by the artist. Among tbo most 
1943. The war industries in the 8.VV. famous of L. painters are Hobbema and 
Pacific were dependent for 50 per cent of j Ruisdael of the Dutch school, Claude, 
their power on tlie Boulder Dam (g.r ), Corot. Cezanne, and Rousseau of tho Fr. 
Parker Dam, and other installations, school, and the Eng. artists Constable, 
At tho beginning of 1945 tlie bureau Turuor, Richard W ilson. Bonnington, and 
had in opeiatlon, under construction ««r Gainsborough. The Kng L. stylo, which 
authorised. «onio seventy ^ -eight irriga- Wilson was tho first to bring to perfection, 
tion and multiple-purpose project*. gradually displaced the classical L. and, 

Ikriuation.) Another form of L. R. among other artists, w T as adopted by the 
Is In the reclaiming of out-over forest- water-colour school, from Paul Sandby to 
lands. Such land mas bo sown with Potman. The WiNon natural L., as 
grass and used for pasture, or tho stumps developed by Constable and Turner, grew 
of trees may be removed by hlasting or into Fr. Impressionism and in that form 
firing, and the ground so reclaimed used was returned to this country notably 
for agriculture. See also Ooaht Pko'ijx*- in the work of Sisloj. See also Wilson, 
tion. Richard. 

Land Registry. This official registry was Landscape Gardening Is gardening on a 
estab. by an Act of 1862 as the outcome large scale, its ami being to produce a 
of the recommendation of a royal com- beautiful effect bv means of the rlgh 
mission. Tho purpose of the Act was to juxtaposition and ** “Ubinatlon of open 
simplify and cheapen transactions in land space, trees, water, and bnlldlngs. Such 
by setting up a state register of laud- gardening was practised in early times by 
owners, who voluntarily submitted tho the Assyrians. Jews, and anot. Gks„ but 
titles to their laud for examination and little authentic information is available- 
approval by the registrar on behalf of the with regard to the style of their gardens. 
State. The L. R. was re-formed by the It is possible that they paid greater atten- 
L&nd Transport Aot, 1875, which, while tion to architecture, to the external 
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Appearance and internal comfort of a 
house than the \ did to the at tistic at range 
incut. of m estate lhc Items of Iho 
Vufcustoii in 11 ) i and liter built thiir 
luxurious \ iliis amid a garden of *hadv 
trees with cool porticoes fountains, and 
inaiblo terraces Thev probably intio 
duetd the ait of I G into Gnat lint lin 
1 iic ruins of a Korn villa were disi oven d 
over a centui\ ago on the Blenheim 
estate* and it is conjectured that it was 
the central fcatme ot Ht m \ 1 s mag 
rnllcent pirk at Woodstock 1 lie Its ol 


llortv s lit itannuus 1832, Self instruction 
fur 1 oung Gardener* and b oresttrs, 184 >, 
and b m grlopadia of ( ottage , barm t and 

I ilia inhituture and l urmture , 184b, 

II ltoptou On landscape Gardening 

1840 1 R 1 Uiott and U 1 Milner 

landstapt Gardtntng 1800 T IT \l iw 
son Hit \ rt of (inrdtit Making 1012, 
1920, audit suilell Land (apt Gardening 
10 to 

Lands Clauses Acts comprise a series of 
UtK The I mils Clauses Consolidation 
Uts 1st) and 1800, the lands finises 
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Ibe gardens made Ly Mr W ell* in tht cailv nuieteenth tc turv 1 r m 1 o ldon s l he Villa Gardener 
A tbe house B, th 1 n^lisn garilt n an 1 summer lion c set in an cl 1 quanv C, the D ltih gaiden 
with rustic orangery Cl ine^c dair> md billiard room 1) x lpui uns tin rock vork 1 the txpen 
mental garden, h kit 1 cn garden G conservatory, stores u lun r\ H lock work garden I, wood 
w ith exotic trees J j a-.ture lawn with ancient trees, WJ we f ; ce 


he fifteenth ceuturv cultnated the art 
of L G Marble which needs the back 
ground of an It sky to act otT its beauty 
was u-*ed to great effect m terraces foun 
tains, and steps The gardcus of bon 
talncbleau, set out by Irancis I In dhcci 
imitation of those he had seen in Italy, 
were subsequently altered by limn IV 
and Napoleon Dutch gardening is char 
'icterised by its prim neatness its smooth 
carefully kc pt lawns, and trim hedge* and 
bushes cut into fantastic shape « dr signr d 
to represent animals In Great Britain 
the gardens of Hampton Court and St 
James’s were made by William HI m 
emulation of the beautiful gardens of 
Versailles Of modern Lug landscape 
gardeners tbe greatest have been Win 
Kent (1684-1748), who planned Rich- 
mond Pork, and Lancelot Brown <1715- 
1783). commonly known as ’Capability 
Brown,* who remodelled Blenheim bee 
•also Garden Abt »Se«J C Loudon (q v ), 


Constitution Vmcndrmnt \ct 1S00, the 
Lunds ( 1 lusts (( injure) Act ISHi I auds 
( l lusts ( Taxation of Costs) Act 1895 the 
Aeqm itirn of land (Compulsory l>ur 
chas< ) \ t 1 )li aud the Acquisition of 
I and ( Authorisation Procedure) Vet, 1946, 
the object of which is to pro\ ido legislative 
clauses for incorporation in special or 
pi i vito Acts of I arliament autliorislng 
land to be acquired cither by agreement 
or u n j ulsorily for the purpose of rail- 
ways harbours waterworks* gasworks, 
cemcu ries, eh ctno lighting, markc ts and 
fairs tramways canals, housing schemes, 
small holdings, or any other public unde r- 
taklng whether national, local or muni- 
cipal or for commercial purposes of public 
utility In the c ase of oowpulsory acquisi- 
tion by the promoters of the undertaking, 
the Acts provide for compensation to be 
paid to the owners, the amount ot which 
Is generally settled by arbitration The 
only persons entitled to take lands under 
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the Aots are tlio * promoters of the under- compulsorily for the purpose of construct- 
taking,* i.e. the persons or corporations Ing aerodromes, and under the Air-raid 
authorised so to do by tlio general or Precautions Act, 1937, compulsory powers 
special Act (i.e. a private Act for a com- ore given to co. or co. bor. councils for 
mercial undertaking) incorporating by A.R.P. purposes, but both these Acts 
reference the Lands Clausen Acts. In the provide that compulsory purchase orders 
case of a special Act no lands or easo- must bo confirmed by the secretary of 
ments (q.v.) con be taken by the pro- state. As to the many purposes in rela- 
inotors unless actually required for tlio tion to public health for which a local 
undertaking, and lands taken must be authority can purchase land compulsorily 
delineated on the plans deposited with tlio by means of a pi ©visional order made by 
Hoard of Trade, the Ministry of Health, the minister of health and confirmed by 
or the Private Hill Olliee of Parliament. Parliament, consult the Public Health 
according to the standing orders. Hut in Act, 1936 (consolidating and amending 
the case of public Acts it is not necessary previous Acts). See Reports of the 
to deposit plans, and, generally speaking. Defence of t lie Realm Losses Royal 
the powers given by .such Acts are more Cormnissinn, 1916-20; R. (Jordon, 
literally construed than those given hy Compulsory Acquisition of Land (2nd ed.), 
special Acts. Lands required tor extra- 1930. and Encyt lop<rdia of P'lanninrj Law 
ordinary purposes incidental to thoso of and Cojnjx nsation, 1949: and A. I’ripps, 
the undirtaking may ho acquired by Law of ('ampensnliun for iMnd acquired 
private trenfy. Under the Act of 1845 under Comjmlnnry Powers (9tli ed. ), 1948 
tho promoters may he required to take the un preparation). 

whole of a building if they propose to Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry (180*2-73), 
take any part of it ; but. if not, the com- Lug. animal painter, was already sketch- 
ponsation will include payment for ‘in- ing cows mid horses from life at the ago of 
jurious affection* (as to which see under six, and light years afterwards becutne an 
Land Lawh). The days of extensive rail- exhibitor. He passed through P>e aco- 
way construction hav»* p <"11, hut wide demy schools, took lessons from Hevdon, 
statutory powers exist autnorising gov. became an assoc latooftbe Koval Academy 
depts. and public and local authorities at the earliest, age possible \t\\ cut \ -four), 
to acquire laud compulsorily for public was ju V.U.A. In 1 82b. and in 18.10 
purposes. The Act of 18 45 applies to all wn-> elect* d a full member. HU eurlv 
such cases in so far as there arc no special woik, as, fur example, * Dogs of St. 
provisions in the Acts which authorise (lot hard discovering a Traveller in the 
the publlo and local authorities to pur- ^now* (1820). mid the diverting ‘(’at*s 
chase such land compulsorily, and another Haw' (1821). I', informed with a spint of 
Act is now particularly applicable to eases masculine animalism, and excels in high 
where gov. depts. or local public author!- finish and most accurate modelling. Tho 
ties possess those powers. This is the pictures of his maturity are tinged with 
Acquisition of Land (Compulsory Pur- sentiment, which sometimes sinks to ^emi- 
cliasc) Act, 1919. The provisions of this mentality, and tho dogs delineated are 
Act apply to the determination of the rather those whose spirits have been 
amount of rent or compensation payable tamed by civilised domesticity than brutes 
in respect of land authorised to be hired of primeval instincts. Ho devc'oped, 
compulsorily under tho Small Holdings moreover, uu amazing facility: the much- 
and Allotments Act, 1908, or any Act admired ‘Cuvaher’s Pets* (1815) vjs begun 
amending that Act. Hut the Act of 1919 and finished in two days. In ‘High Life* 
does not apply to the determination of a and ‘Low Life* (1829) and the splendid 
dispute as to the amount of eomptie-a- ‘Drover’s Departure* (1835) L. carefully 
tion payable on the withdrawal of a interweaves a human with the animal 
notice to treat under the Act of 1908 interest, whilst 4 Jack in Office* (1833) and 
(Small Holdings ami Allotments Act, ‘Dignity and Impudence* (1839' afford 
1926). Tho official arbitrator, hy virtue delightful illustration of his humorous 
of the Acquisition of Land Act, 1919, has vein. ‘The Mommh of the lilen* (1851) 
very wide powers in the cases submitted noblv ovincis his sense of the dramatic, 
to him, and the provisions of the tunall and ‘The Old *shepherd*s Chief Mourner* 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1926, show (1837) is a mantelpiece of pathos. It is 
that his powers extend to arbitrations said that L. v\ as a neurotic and that in 1840 
held in matters arising out of that Act | ho had a severe breakdown, from which 
and the prin. Small Holdings Act of he seemed to make a complete recovery; 
1908. but twenty years later his mind again 

The Restriction of Ribbon Dev clop- became seriously disordered and there 
ment Act, 1935, empowers tho liiglnv.iv were seasons when his depression was so 
authority to acquire land within 220 > (Is. extreme that he became the victim of 
from the middle of any particular road, hallucinations and delusions that bordered 
where purchaso is necessary for const root- on actual dementia . It may bo mentioned 
Ing nr improving the road or preventing that in 1856 he refused the position of 
the erection of bulldiugs detrimental to president of the Re'* il Academy. He was 
the view from the road. The appropriate buried with considci able ceremony at St. 
provisions of the Lands Clauses Act and Paul's Cathedral and a special L. sermon 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- was preached the day after bis funeral, 
pensation) Act, 1919, are modified as to L. emerges out of almost any drawing 
the manner of compensation by the test ns a good artist. Hut handling of 
arbitrator. The Air Navigation Act, 1 936, paint is his really strong point, and in 
empowers local authorities to aoquiro land fact his colour has a much underestimated 

E.E. 8 
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vitality and charm. HU chief defect as 
a painter lies in his inadequate grasp of 
large-scale structure, and usually his land- 
scape background has an unsatisfactory 
woolliness of form. Hut landscape was 
only an accident of his work, which was 
mainly concerned with dogs and stags, 
and here sometimes he distorts the forms 
of his animals for sentimental, non- 
(esthetic reasons and as if to give expres- 
sion. not to tho animal's emotions, but to 
hU own or his public's favourite emotions. 
Yet for most of his life L. was tho most 
popular animal painter in Europe. His 
reputation wn*s to some extent helped by 
his coming from a family of engravers 
who could popularise his w ork, and partly 
to his great vogue with the queen and 
Prince Albert, some think, however, that 
the real reason for his fame was that his 
trick of reducing human situation* and 
human emotions to animal proportions 
was congenial to a polite society which 
was beginning to avoid tho promiscuous 
display of these emotions itself. It would 
seem, however, that there is no reason to 
inquire so subtly into whut after all must 
be evident — the excellence of his forms 
apart altogether from tho occasionally 
mawkish sentimentalism, and also tho 
universal fondness for dogs, and for stags 
as monarohs of the glen. See lives by 
F. O. Stephens, 1880, and J. A. Manson, 
1902. See aKo Landxet r and Animal 
Painting in England, 1891. 

Land's End, promontory of S.W. Porn- 
wall, England, which forms tho most 
westerly point of the country. It is 9 m. 
S.W. of Penzance. The End 1r a turf 
slope ending in a granite olid about 60 ft. 
high. A natural tunnel pieice-* tho head- 
land, and there are interesting caves 
which can be visited at low tide. Danger- 
ous rocks lie off the point ; the Longsliips 
lighthouse (erected 1793) is«situated about 
a mile out. 

Landshut: l. Tn. on the Tsar. Upper 
Bavaria, Germany, 38 m. N.E. of Munich. 
It contain* many beaut ifnl churches, tho 
castle of Tmusnitz (thirteenth century), 
and a monastery, formerly tho scat of a 
unlv. and later the gov. olllces. Here tho 
Austrians defeated the Bavarians and 
were defeated by Napoleon iu 1 809. The 
chief inanufs. include machinery, rope, 
tobacco, chemicals, safes, and boor. Pop. 
30,800. *2. In Silesia, Poland, bee Landk- 

shut. 

Landskrona, seaport on the E. side of 
the Sound, in the prov. of Malmohus, 
15 m. N.E. of Copenhagen, in Sweden. 
It has an excellent harbour and is engaged 
in sugar-refining, tanning, and other in- 
dustries. lb has large dockyards and an 
important bacon-exporting industry. It 
also makes tobacco and iron-castings. 
Many battles took place in its neighbour- 
hood duriug the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and in 1667 it was tho 
scene of a great naval victory of the 
Swedes over the Danes. Formerly it was 
called Landor and was strongly fortified. 
Its old castle has been traiteformed into 
an arsenal and prison. Pop. 21,500. 

Landslips, falls of rock and large por- 
tions of land, which, for various reasons, 


have boon detached from their original 
position or broken away from a cliff. 
One of tbe natural causes In producing L. 
is water, consequently they are frequent 
on tbe coast, where tbe continuous wash 
of the waves gradually undermines the 
rocks or soil and makes deep cracks in tho 
base of the cliffs. Tho cliffs of tho S. of 
England, consisting of chalk and green- 
sand on a bed of liassic clay, are particu- 
larly liable to L., which are continually 
altering the outline of the coast. Those 
are partly due to tho rainfall, which satur- 
ates tho otay until the su perineum bent 
mass lurches forward, and forms an under- 
cliff. L. uro not uncommon iu moun- 
tainous disks., where overhanging rocks 
that for centuries have withstood the 
elements suddenly become displaced bv 
a heavy rainfall or by the melting of 
the snows. 

Landsteiner, Karl (1868-1913), Amer. 
pathologist, b. in Vienna, where he studied 
at the univ. Ho worked as a pathologist 
in Vienna (1 909- 19) and at The Hague be- 
fore going in 1922 to the U.S.A., where hi* 
early work on serology and immunology 
came to Its fruition at the Rockefeller 
Institute, llis work on human blood 
groups was the foundation of tho great 
progress made in more recent years in 
blood transfusion. His classification of 
blood groups made it possible to deter- 
mine accurately where blood could bo 
safely given to any particular sufferer. 
His discoveries in this field wore the out- 
come of thirty years’ research, while lie 
also made important contributions to 
treatment of infantile paralysis. His 
Nobel nrlse (1939) was only the most 
famous of the many honours conferred on 
him by scientific foundations in Europe 
and America, including the Paul Ehrlich 
medal of the Ger. Academy of Natural 
Science ; ho wus elected a foreign member 
of the Ko>al Society in 1911. 

Land Taxes. 'Land tax' under nn Act. 
of 1798 is payable upon all freehold and 
leasehold property, in respect of which 
such tax has not been redeemed. This 
tax 1 -. assessed upon the ami. value of 
freeholds and leaseholds in every par.; 
each par. is liable to pay a fixed propor- 
tion of the tax, which is raised by an equal 
ouiul rato which must not exceed Is. nor 
e below 1 d . in the £. A landowner whoso 
ann. income does not exceed £160 Is 
exempt, from payment, and a remittance 
of one-half of tho tax is allowed where his 
income docs not exceed £400# Prior to 
the Finance Act. 1938, relief had to bo 
claimed before actual payment, of the tax, 
but now refund of tax is made even 
though tho amount has heed collected. 
Lands or tenements, tbe yearly value of 
whioh is below 20s., are not liable to assess- 
ment. Tho tax may be redeemed as to 
any lands or houses by payuient to tho 
inland revenue commissioners Of a oapital 
sum equal to thirty times tho tax charged 
upon such lands or houses, and such sum 
may be paid either in one sum or by four 
equal ann. instalments of not less than £5 
each or by ann. Instalments of not less 
than £60 over a period over four but not 
exceeding sixteen years, with Interest at 
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3 per cent on the balance after payment developed into tribal tennre. Thus all 
of each instalment. the clans of the Kikuyu Prov. (Kenya) 

Under the Finance Act, 1910, there trace their land claims principally to an 
were four new duties: (1) Increment oiiginal exercise of hunting rights. Tribal 
Value Duty. (2) Reversion Duty. (3) tenure shows a remarkable resemblance 
Undeveloped Land Duty. (4) Mineral everywhere in its basic principles. The 
Rights Duty. These taxes, however, relative importance of the different ele- 
wero repealed by the Finance Act, 1920, merits may vary in different groups — the 
owing to the unsatisfactory results and influence of magic and ancestor worship, 
assessment ditlicultles, and the duties the degree of patriarchal or feudal control, 
which had been collected were returned, etc.; hut everywhere, whether among the 
J i. T. on unde \ eloped land were under Niiotos in K. Africa, the Ihantu in K. 
consideration by the Labour Gov. of 1 929- Africa or S. Africa, the Negroes in W. 
1931 shortly before tluii gov. went out of Africa, or the Negritoes and mixed races in 
office. The implementing Hill, however, the Pacific Is., the broad principles are 
threatened, apart from the nation's ever- similar (Livcrsage). 

Increasing financial responsibilities, to im- An important element in tribal tenure is 
peril the Labour parly’s tenuro of office the right of usufruct accorded to the 
and its attempted passage was, moio- person who actually undertakes develop- 
over, beset with amendments from the inent. The recognition of this right is 
Liberal party, without whoso support il almost universal in primitive systems, 
was doomed. Thus in the N. Pro\s. ot Nigeria the 

In Australia in 1910 the Common- general principle governing the tenure of 
wealth levied a tux of U7. to litf. in the £, native lands is that title to land is based 
in addition to the L. T. levied bv the on u communal URiiinu tuaiy right, and 
separate states, in an attempt to break vvhnt«*vei radical right the chief mav have 
np large estates to the advantage of m hgui theory it docs not amount in 
smaller settlers. In Germany in 1911 an praetioeto any thing more than anndnums- 
imperlal general tax w»n levied on in- trative control over vacant lands in the 
creased value of land upon the occasion interests id the whole community. The 
of its sale, while the states weir given chief N bound to assign land, when 
optional powers to impose their own Jj. T. available, without rental charge, to anv 
There are no h. T. us bin h ui America, one who requires* it (C\ K. Meek). It may 
duties on land and real estate hems m- he mentioned that m some area* in N. 
eluded in the General Property Tax. Nigeria occupation eontoired inoie than a 
Most of t lie revenue of the cos. comes mere urafriKtuury right and tin* < mi- 
from tliis source. t option would seem to have received some 

The net receipts from land tax, land sanction from Muslim law. 
values, and duties in the United Kingdom It must not be supposed that unde- 
from 1924 to 1910 average £1,000,000. veloped land has no claimants, fcuoli land 
The most recent revenue returns are: is used for grazing livestock, or ns a source 
1938-39, £1 ,550,000 ; 1939-40, £1 ,300,000. of luol and building materials and also as a 
Land Tenure, see La\i>; Land Laws; reserve for potential need*: and all those 
Lanplokp and Ti.nant. < hums may be exorcised by tubes or clams, 

Land Tenuro, Primitive or Colonial, luing in effect common lights, or by 
The forms of L. T. in backward P*i*. are I family groups, though seldom by m- 
closcly related to social institutions, and uividuals. There has always been con- 
tho study, by the tutelary power, of the j troversy over tho question as t*» whether 
various forum which exist or have existed | the tenure in a particular tribe is mdi- 
and their effects is import ant if the v idual or not. On this it may be said that 
development of primitive or backward] in most cases under tribal custom ipiior 
indigenous peoples is to l»o guided along | to modification by foreign conceptions) 
the right lines. The primitive system the rights of an individual cultivator, even 
under which no claim to particular pieces though he might icgard himself as the 
of land is made, every man cultivating the owner of the land, were immeasurably less 
soil or pasturing cattle where he chooses, 1 than those of a full owner in the modern 
though not infringing the equal rights ot i sense. Under and. native custom land 
other members of the same comirmuitv , i was never saleable, nor could it be disposed 
may bo designated •communal tenure* of by will. A transaction in laud could 
(V. Liversage). To-day this tenure h take place only by a tribal act, involving 
found for the most part among pastoral or full and public discussion with the family 
hunting communities and in regions or tribal elders and even communion with 
where the supply of land is plentiful. Thus spirits. Even among the Kikuyu, where 
in Urit. Guiana the aboriginal tribes there was never tribal tenure nor auy law 
moved about the country as their taucy vvhloh gave any particular chief or group 
dictated, ‘squatting' where their inciina- of chiefs any power over land other than 
Uon took them and moving aguln in the the land of their own family groups, the 
same way (Thurnwald), and this un- power to decide 1 md disputes was vested 
economic practice of 'shifting cultivation’ in the councils of elders, who conducted 
was followed by the manumitted slaves of all land transactions. Kikuyu tenure 
Jamaica (Anthony Trollope). The com- presents some differences from other 
munal element operated only within the forms of tribal tenure. Tho Kikuyu unit 
particular tribal group aud was accom- Is the qithaka which represents a land claim 
panted by the deUminatlon of 'spheres of staked out by an original founder, modi- 
lnftaenoe* based on original hunting or fled by subsequent div. among his deseen- 
graxinf rights, rights whioh eventually dants, a custom which results in too great 
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fragmentation (see on this the Morris 
Carter Report or Kenya Land Commission 
Report, Cnid. 4556). In Kikuyu ter. a 
man can acquire cultivation rights as a 
muhoi (tenant at will) ; no true rent is paid, 
but the rightful ownership is admitted by 
handing over a contribution of first fruits 
or a portion of beer from each brow 
(Llversagc). 

There is no clear dividing line between 
tribal and feudal tenure; in most of the 
former seigniory is a characteristic fea- 
ture; the chief or headman allots land for 
cultivation and settles disputes or, alter- 
natively, theoc functions are exeroised by 
an elder or council of ciders. The dis- 
tinction between feudal and tribal systems 
is mainly in the extent to which a political 
system is imposed upon anct. tribal 
practices, particularly in relation to 
military requirement*, and systems in 
some respects similar to the ‘manorial 
system’ of X. Europe existed also iu 
Africa, e.y. in R Uganda prior to the 
estab. of the Brit, protectorate and in 
Basutoland. See W. II. It. Rivers, The 
History of Melanesian Society, 1 1)1 4 ; II. M. 
Leake, Land Tenure and Agricultural 
Production in the Tropics, 1927; li. 
Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their 
Magic (agrlc. methods and rites in the 
Trobriand Is.), 1935; It. I’irtb, We, the 
Tikopia . 1936; R. Thurnwald, Black and 
White in K. Africa, 1936; Lord Harley, 
An African Surrey , 1938; M. M. Green, 
Land Tenure in an Iho Village, 1941 ; 
I*’. M. Keesing, The South Seas in the 
Modern World, 1942; I. Scliapera, Land 
Tenure in Bechuan aland Protectorate , 
1943; C. K. Meek, Land Law and Custom 
in the Colonies, 1946: and V. Livorsago, 
Land Tenim m the Colonies, 1918. 

Land Titles, sec ('o.vvkyaxcinq; Reuih- 
tkatiov op Title. 

Land Transfer Acts, see Conveyancing; 
Registration or Title. * 

Lane, Edward William (1801-76), Eng. 
Arabic scholar, began life as an engraver, 
but finding thN profession too much for 
his health went abroad to Egypt (1825- 
1828). On this occasion he explored the 
Nile, making many sketches. Luring his 
second visit (1833-35) he made Cairo his 
centre. Luter (1812-49) he spent sevon 
years in Egypt and conduct! d himself in 
every way like a true oriental. Most of 
his time was spent in laborious research, 
of which tho ohief fruit was Ills monu- 
mental Arabic lexicon (1863-74), which 
was unfinished when he d. It is based on 
the careful compilation of Sheikh M urtada, 
who lived i n the preceding cen tury . 0 ther 
of L.s works are Modem Egyptians (1836) 
and a trans. of Arabian Nights (1838-40). 

Lane, Sir Hugh Peroy (1875-1915), Irish 
art connoisseur and collector; b. at Bally - 
brack, co. Cork, son of Rev. James Win. 
L. v rector. Entering Coinaghi’s, Pall 
Mall, in 1893, he set tft> for himself at 2 
Pall Mall Place, in 1898, and made a for- 
tune. in 1903 he exhibited pictures in 
Dublin, and bought most of them as 
nucleus of a gallery. Failing an arrange- 
ment for a Dublin gallery, he deposited 
the pictures in the National Gallery. Lon- 
don, where they still remain. Knighted 


in 1909, in that year he advised Johannes- 
burg Corporation on the formation of 
their gallery, and collected for Capo Town 
gallery. Director, Irish National Gallery, 
1914. Returning from America In tho 
Lusitania , he was drowned in the torpedo- 
ing of that ship, 

Lane-Poole, Stanley (1854-1931), Brit, 
historian and archaeologist, b. in London. 
He was educated privately and at Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. As u member 
of the coin dept, of the Brit. Museum 
ho went on gov. archaeological missions 
to Egypt in 1883 and to Russia in 1886. 
From 1895 to 1897 ho undertook research 
work for the Egyptian Gov. at Cairo. 
From 1898 to 1904 he was prof, of Arabic 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and from 
1901 to 1902 was also examiner in Arabic 
for the univ. of Wales and secretary to 
the council of the Royal Irish Academy . 
His works include biographies of Strat- 
ford do Redcliffe (1888) and Saladin 
(1898), and works on‘Egj ptiau life (1883) 
and Saracen art (1886). 

Lanercost, par. of N.E. Cumberland, 
England. Traces of the Rom. wall aro to 
be found. L. Priory, founded in 1169 bv 
Robert de Vallibus. governor of Carlisle, 
now forms part of the church of St. Mary 
Magdulcne. The Chronicle oj iMixcr- 
cost, 1201-1346, an important historlc.il 
authority, was composed at Carlisle. 
Pop. about 1000. 

Lanirano ( c . 100V-89), archbishop of 
Canterbury, b. at Pavia, where lie w.us 
educated for the legal profession. In 
1039 ho founded a school at Avranches 
but three years later entered the Bene- 
dictine monastery at Bee and was chosen 
prior in 1016. He defended tho doctrine 
of transub^tantiation in too controversy 
raised bj Berengarius, afterwards pub- 
lishing his theories in a tract De cor pore 
etsangnine Domini (1 079). William of Nor- 
mandy appointed him prior of an abbey 
at Caen (1062), and after tho Conquest 
created him pnmato of England (1070). 
One of L.’h achievements was to arouse 
an onlhusiasm for learning, and he 
had a worthy successor in Anselm. 
Working closely with William, L. ensured 
that the Church in England should support 
the Conrjucror; foreign ecclesiastics were 
introduced, and an extensive programme) 
of reform was undertaken against laxity 
and imii«cipline. L.’s works were pub. bv 
d'ArcWry in 1648, and there is a later ed. 
by J. A. Giles (1844). See lives by A. 
Cnarma, 1849: J. Crozals, 1877 ; and A. J. 
Macdonald, 1926. See also J. P. Migne, 
in Patrologia Latina , vol. cl., 1851. 

Lanfrey. Pierre (1828-77), Fr. historian, 
was expelled from tho College de Chain- 
b£ry bv cause ho attacked the Jesuits, his 
schoolmasters. Ho lator studied law at 
Grenoble and Turin. His L'fiattse el les 
philosophes au XVI lie sitcle (1855) and 
his Esmi sur la revolution francaise (1857) 
at once gave him a position among 
contemporary men of letters. But bis 
magnum opus was his Ilistoire de NapoUon 
Uf (1867-75). 

Lang, Andrew (1844-1912), Scottish 
man of letters, b . at Selkirk in Scotland 
and educated at the Edinburgh Academy, 
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St. Andrews Univ., and Balllol College, 
Oxford. He took a first class in the final 
classical schools (1868). and was elected 
a fellow of Merton College. He then 
entered on a literary career, and soon 
cstab. a reputation of being one of the 
most versatile of modern journalists. His 
earliest pub. was a vol. of dainty and 
graceful verse. The Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France (1872), which wore followed 
by Ballads in Blue China (1880); Helen of 
Troy (1882): Ballads and Verses Vain 
(1881); Rhymes d la Mode (1881); Crass of 
Parnassus (1888); and New Collected 
Rhymes (1905). Jtlis delightful selections 
of fairy-tales began in 1889 with the pub. 
of the Blue Fairy Tale Book , followed by 
others, all tastefully bound and illustrated, 
and wrltton with < lassie simplicity, down 
to the Olive Fairy Book (1907). In the 
realm of folklore L. produced sound 
scholarly work in his Custom and Myth 
(1884); Myth, Literature, and Religion 
(2 vols.) (1887); and contributed to tho 
study of primiiivo religion and anthro- 
pology in The Malting of Rdigion (1898); 
Magic and Religion (1901); Social Origins 
(1903); and The Stcrel of the Totem (1905). 

As an historian L. was keenly interested 
m mysteries, to tho i .d'aVoiliutr of which 
ho brought groat ingenuity as well ns a 
scholarly accuracy in detail. Ho brought 
fresh light to bear upon Mary of Scot land 
in The Mystery of Mary Stuart (1901) 
and Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart 
( 1 906). Mention may also he mado of his 
History of Scotland from the Roman Occu- 
pation , in 4 vols. (1900-7). Jlo also con- 
tributed to the controversy on tho ‘Man 
in the Iron Mask* (g.v. ) in his The 
Valet’s Tragedy (1903), interested himself 
on behalf of tho Young Protonder in Pickle 
the Spy (1897), The Companions of Pickle 
(1898), and Prince Charles Hduard (1900). 
L. was also a classical scholar of high stand- 
ing, which is testified in his Homeric 
studies, Homtr and the ttpic (1893) and 
Homer and his Age (1900), in his trans. of 
Theocritus, Bion. and Mochus (1880), The 
Homeric Hymns (1899), nud, in collabora- 
tion with rf. H. Butcher, of tho Odyssey 
(1879), with E. Myers and Walter Leaf, 
of the Iliad (1883). In 1888 he was 
elected the first Gifford lecturer of tho 
univ. of St. Andrews. lie ed, the Eng. 
Worthies Series, the works of Scott, 
Burns, and Dickens, and tho Life and 
1 Adlers of J. G. Lockhart and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Ho was at one time literary 
editor of Longman’s Magazine , and up to 
the time of his death contributed to tho 
Morning Post and various other papers. 
His other writings, of a miscellaneous 
character, each in its particular way of real 
merit, are too numerous to mention. Sic 
G. Saints bury. Andrew Lang , 1923, and 
Andrew Jjang in the * Seventies — and After , 
1929; M. Hcerbohm, Life and Letters of 
Andrew Lana , 1929; R. S. Rait, Andrew 
Lana as Historian , 1930; A. 11. Webster, 
Andrew Lang’s Poetry , 1937; and R. L. 
Green, Andrew Lang t a Critical Biography , 
1946. 

Lang, Cosmo Gordon (1864-1945), Eng. 
archbishop, son of Very Rev. John Mar- 
shall Jk, D.D., principal of Aberdeen 


Univ. and some time moderator of the 
Church of Scotland; 6. at Fyvie, Aberdeen- 
shire. Educated at Glasgow Univ. and 
Balllol College. Oxford, ho became a law 
student of the Inner Temple; but, under- 
taking social work in the E. End, he be- 
came increasingly aware of a vocation for 
the Church and on the eve of his call to the 
Bar he withdrew his name, lie entered 
Cuddcsdon Theological College and was 
orduined priest in 1891. He was curate at 
Leeds from 1891 till 1893, when he re- 
turned to Oxford, and was successively 
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fellow and dean of Magdalen and Mcar 
of St. Mary’s. He then exchanged the 
academic atmosphere so congenial to him 
for parochial activity as vicar of Port .sea, 
where lie laboured till J901, when ho was 
appointed bishop of Stepney and canon 
of St. rani’s. He was now recognised as 
one of the great preacher.-* of the day, 
happy in the possession of a voice of 
singular p\irity of lone and of a diction 
plain but dignified. His experiences as the 
coadjutor of the bishop of London in Step- 
ney were to stand him m good stead when, 
nt the age of forty -four, he was trans- 
lated to the archie pisco pa l see of York 
whero he succeeded Dr. Moelogun. From 
1908, when ho was installed at York, tho 
story of his activities is tho story of the 
Church of England. Despite the pressure 
of diocesan responsibilities, his work was 
at the heart of c\orv movement m tho 
Church. As t ice- president of the Church 
Assembly he showed a balance of mind 
which proved of immense value in what 
had become the legislative body of the 
Church. Not a littio of the enrichment of 
the liturgical portion of the revised Book 
of Common Prayer, its adaptation to 
modern usago and thought, and its preser- 
vation of the Catholic interpretation of the 
Church’s standards, was attributable to 
Ids moderating influence. His sympathies 
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were with the High Anglican section, but 
he held thnt a national Church must bo 
wide enough to embrace all varieties of 
thought, consistent with tbo belief in the 
essential dogmas of tho Apostles* Creed. 
Only twice previously, in nearly two 
centime**, had a primate been translated 
from York to Canterbury : but when in 
1928 Ur. Kan dull Davidson resigned, L. 
became his successor. Difficult situations 
arose both in Church and in national 
affairs, occasions when he had to exorcise 
his full areliieplscopal authority. The 
Illness aud death of King George V. 
brought him much before the public with 
his impre&sive broadcasts during that 
period of national anxiety. The abdi- 
cation of King Edward VIII. made the 
positiou of the head of the Church one of 
extreme difficulty. Resentment at his 
attitude was shown in many quarters, but, 
with the passage of time, public opinion 
showed clearly that m tho judgment, of the 
niujoriti L. had taken the right course in 
hK support of the standards of 1 he Church 
and in liis interpretation of his function as 
head there. Ju politics other than eocles. 
L. was deeply interested, and he served ou 
the joint committee on Indian reforms 
which sat for eighteen months, beside*, 
working strenuously to promote closer 
relationships between tho Kng. and 
Presbyterian Churches Au outstanding 
incident of his career when archbishop ot 
York was a visit lie paid to the C.S.A. 
earl> in 1918 to emphasise tho spiritual 
issues of the First World \A ar, a tour 
which was admitted to have been an 
immense MK-eess. Ho was an ardent 
supporter of the alternative prnvcr book, 
which was ultimately rejected by Parlia- 
ment in 1928, but his speeches on its behalf 
in the Church Assembly and m the House 
of Lords were less i>er->uasi\ e than those of 
Archbishop Davidson, being rather the 
speeches of a Hkilful advocate. His hold, 
however, on the Church Assembly was 
remarkable on highly controversial ques- 
tions, his Juris! renew and devastating 
criticism always winning tlio dav and 
provoking the defeated minority to com- 
plain that the archbishop ought not to 
double the roles of Speaker and Prime 
Minister, fn 19F2, feeling that great 
tasks of reconstruction in Church and 
State must follow tho second VVoild War, 
when the Lambeth Conferenco would 
meet, and that such work needed a 
younger man, he decided to resign. His 
resignation took effect on March 31 , 1912, 
and he was created Baron L. of Lambeth. 
His pubs, include The Mirarle s of Jesus as 
Marks of the Way of Life (1900); The 
Parotides of Jems (1906); and The Oppor- 
tunity of the Church of Knyland (1900). 

Langdale Pikes, two hills at too head 
of Great L. m Westmorland, England, 
known as Pike o* Stjpklo and Hainsen 
Stickle, the former 9320 ft, high and 
the latter 2100 ft. 

Langdon, John (1741-1819). Amer. 
merchant and politician, b. at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. After loading a sea- 
faring life he became a merchant, and 
took part in the first overt acts against tho 
Brit. Grown committed in his native 


colony. He became a member of the 
Continental Congress, and in 1776 was 
made au agent of prize monoy for New 
Hampshire, and also naval agent for the 
Continental Congress, scouring the building 
of some of tho ships used by tlio famous 
John Paul Jones. Ho served for a time 
in tho War of Independence, took part in 
tho Constitutional convention, was in 
Congress for sev. terms, and then C.S. 
Senator from New Hampshire, being at 
one time president pro tem. of that body. 
In (he latter part of his life lie served as 
governor of his stato. 

Lange, Christian Louis (1869-1938), 
Nora egian pacifist and historian. Taught 
hist, at the Nobel Institutes, Oslo, from 
1891) to 1909. Secretary of the Nobel Com- 
mission of the Storthing from 1900 to 1909, 
and also a member of the Nobel prize 
committee. In LJ07 ho was Norwegian 
delegate to tho International Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague. Secretary-general 
of tho international Pari. Union from 
1900 to 1933. From 1917 to 1930 lie was 
European correspond out for tho Curntgle 
peace movement. He represented Nor- 
way at the League of Nations from 1920. 
Awarded the Nobel peace prize in 1921. 
Author of works on international relations: 
The European (Uml liar (1915); History 
of InUrnai amah snt ill) 19): International 
Politics (1921), and / mptrialism and 
Peace (1938). 

Langeland, or Long Island, Dan Is. m 
tho Great Belt between Funoii and l.aa- 
laml, has an area of 106 sq. m. tt Ih 
cultivated, and exports corn, (lax, and 
timber, dairy produce, and tlsh. Hud- 
kjobing on the \\\ roast is the chief tn. 
Pop. about 21,090. 

Langenbiclau (Polish Bfelawa), tn. in 
Poland, tonsmts of fi\o contiguous vlls., 
3 in. ti.W. m Kcichonbach (Dzier/oniOw). 
There arc lirmstono quarries and textiles 
arc produced. Pop. 19,100. 

Langendreer, com. in the prov. of West- 
phalia. Germany, 7 in. S.VV. of Dortmund. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Langensalza, tn. in Ger. Saxony, is 13 
m. N.W. of Gotha. Textiles, machinery, 
bricks, tobacco, tin, and leather are pro- 
duced. In (lie neighbourhood arc sul- 
phur springs. Tho Prussians defeated the 
liauovcri.uis here (I860) in the Austro- 
Prussi.m war. Pop. 12,700. 

Langenthal, coni, in the canton, and 24 m. 
N.K. or Herne, .'Switzerland; Is a health 
resort, with mineral springs. Pop. 7900. 

L-angerfeld, tn. in Westphalia, Germany, 
Is 24 nt. E. of Himneu. Pop. 12,000. 

Langevin, Paul (1872-1946), Fr. physi- 
cist, b. in Paris. Joining tho Curies (q.v.) 
in research work, he was made* assistant 
prof, in the College do Franco* in 1902. 
and appointed to the chair of gdneral ana 
experimental physics in 1909. f In 1926 
he became director ot the school 0f physics 
and cbem., succeeding Curio. • lie dis- 
covered the secondary rays of X-rays aud 
Introduced Einstein's (q.v.) theory of 
relativity iu France, also doing research 
into supersonic waves and applying the 
results to the detection of submarines. 
Later he became scientific adviser to the 
Fr. atomio energy commission. 
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Langham, Simon de (c. 1310-76), arch* discrepancies between the three texts, 
bishop of Canterbury, b. in Rutlandshire. Ills theory was attacked by M. Jusserand 
He became prior and abbot of West- and by R. H. Chambers, and is not now 
minster in 1340, and carried out important generally accepted. The standard ed. of 
works in the abbey, including the com- Piers Plowman is that of W. W. Skeat 
pletion of the cloisters. In 1360 bo was (1880, 1005). There are also cds. by J. F. 
appointed treasurer of England, in 1362 Davis (1806); O. J). Paiuely (1030); and 
elected bishop of Elv, and in 1363 became N. Coghill (1049). See E. Bernard, 
chancellor. In 1366 he was chosen arch- William Lanolawl. a Grammatical Treatise, 
bishop of Canterbury, and during his 1874, and A. Bright, Jxingland and the 
primacy is said to have removed John Seven Deadltt Sins, 1930. 

Wyelif from the headship of Canterbury Langley, Samuel Pierpont (1834-1906), 
llall. In 1368 ho was made cardinal, Amer. astronomer, 6. at Roxbury. Boston, 
leaving England in 1369 lor Avignon, Massachusetts. He was prof, of niatlie- 
where he d. His tomb is tlio oldest in unities at the U.S. Naval Academy 
Westminster A bhey. { 1 866), director of the Allegheny Obst-rva- 

Langholm, mrkt. in. on the R. Esk, lory, Pittsburgh (1867-87), and secretary 
Dumfriesshire. 22 in. N. of Carlisle. L. to tilt* Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
Lodge, close by, is the seat ol the duke ot ton (1887-1906). Ho made a special 
Buceleurh. H has famous sheep fairs, study of aeronautics, and succeeded in 
tnimerUs, and a distillery, it is noted for showing the feasibility of mechanical 
its tweed. l*op. 2500. flight. lie carried out his experiments 

Langhorne, John (1735-79), Eng. poet on the Potomac II., and, after making 
and divine; b. at Jvirkby Stephen, West- sev. attempts with various ma< bines, 
morland. He was educated at Appleby tlights of over half a mile were made in 
and Cambridge, and after tilling sev. 189G. L. invented the bolometer, with 
curacies l»c came rector of BUigdon, which l»e dEcovered, in 1881, the new 
Somersetshire, In 1766. lie wrote tor the spectrum, an extension of the invisible 
Monthly Renew, and pnh sev. voK of infra-rid ravs. He also oh^rved the 
popular poetrj including and total solar eclipses of 1869. 187n, aud 1878. 

Virtue. His most important work is the Langmuir, Irving (b. 1881), Amcr. 

tran.s. of Plutarch's l.i i«w, wiitten in eon- phy-nist, who lias earned out researehtv- 
junction w T ith his brother. upon the nature of \olcney, tho structure 

Langkat, port on tho N.E. coast of of the atom, atomic iiydrogen, etc. Ills 
Sumatra, near the frontier of Ateheen. invention of the atomic hvdroe r *n blow- 
At the entrance to the harbour is a dan- pipe lias proved of gient i onun'uvinl and 
gernus bar. The chief exports are tobueco, I industrial importance as a means ot 
and petroleum from wells near by. 1 obtaining very high temps. 

Langland, William (r. 1332-c. 1400), Langnau, com. in the canton and 16 m. 
Eng. poet, tho probable a util or of the E. of Berne, Switzerland, on the R. (111? 
allegorical alliterative poem The \ is ion It marnifs. cheese, thread, and all kinds 
of Piers the Plowman and of Richard the of woodwork. It is the afh*ie. centre and 
Rcdeless. The Vision exists in about cup. of the Kminen-Tal. Pop. 8700. 
forty MSS., but there are three distinct Langport, mrkt. tn. of Somerset, Eng- 
versions, knowm as the A, B, and C texts, laud, on the U. Parrct. It was the scene 
each of which is divided iuto prologues ot an engagement during the Civil war 
and pussus, and consists ot a Vision of ou July 10, 164«>. in which the parliament 
Piers the Plowman and a Vision of 1 )quuH, nri.m forces were victors. About 4 ip. N. 
Dobctler , and Dobest. B is neurly throe i of E. f near High Ham, is Turn llill, from 
times the length of A. and (! contain^ a which a \ iew is obtained aeros*. Lhe battle- 
few hundred lints more than R. The held of j-ndgemoor to the Quantock Hills, 
evidence as to authorship is almost on- j Priest’s House. Miu'helney, Ifrm. H. of L.. 
tirely internal. In B xv. 148 is tlie line, "as acquired bv juiblie subscription in 
*1 bttue lyued In lond, quod 1: my nnme is 1911. Pop. 860. L. Beds is the name 
lonye IVil/c / and the Dublin MS. contains given to a local tacies of the white lias, 
an entry concerning ‘pater Willielmi do about 20 ft. in tlm kuess. of white or grey 
Eaugloud qui . . . morbatur in seliiptoiie or cream-coloured limestones, with marl, 
under Whiowoode . . . qui pried ictus Wii- ! The whole series is well developed near L. 
lielmus fecit libruin qui vocatur Per>& and Charlton M.iokrell in Somerset. 
Ploughman.' Thus it E deduced that \\ in. i Langreo, tn. of spam in the prov. of 
L. iH the author and lived at V\ ycliwood Oviedo. It is a hillj ogrie. ond fruit- 
in Oxfordshire, near the Malvern Hills, growing place, nml E also noted for coal - 
which are frequently mentioned in the mines and bon industries. Pop. 43,790. 
poem. From the references to current Langres (and. Andematunum), tn. in 
events, A must have been written by tho dept, of If aute-Marne, France, 40 m. 
T362, B by 1370-77, and O by 1392, or N.E. of Dijon. It is strongly fortified, 
possibly 1398. Dr. I8kcat has argued that contains a fine cathedral, ana interesting 
L. also wrote tho alliterative poem on Rom. remains. Diderot was b. here. Tt 
Riehkrd II., in which ease he was alive in is celebrated for its manuf. of fine cutlery ; 
1399. It had always been assumed that also it makes leather goods and vinegar 
the B and C texts were later productions and has other brewing works. Pop. 
ot A and writton by the same hand, until 7500. 

Prof. Manley, In Ills article in the Cam* Langson, or Langshfin, tn. of Tongking, 
bridge History of English Literature, argued VJet-Nam. It is 82 ra. N.E. of Hanoi in 
that the poem was the work of at least the centre of a small plain on the tiunehi 
five miyi, basing his arguments on certain Kiaug. Pop. 3590. 
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Langton, Stephen (r. 1150-1228), arch- suggested that L. was a conscious inven- 
bishop of Canterbury, rendered his life of tion of man ; far from being a gift from 
vicissitudes famous by the strong stand ho the Creator to mankind, it was a gift from 
made in opposing authority, whether of mankind to the Creator. It is interesting 
king or pope. In the univ. of Paris he to noto that some soholars found in Gen. 
attained to a high rank by his proficiency ii. 19-20 ‘an adequate and straightforward 
in theology and philosophy, and in 1207 account of the human Invent ion of speech*: 
was consecrated to his archbishopric by . . and whatsoever the man called 
Pope Innocent III. It was not till 1213 every living creature, that was the name 
that L. was formally recognised by King thereof. And the man gave names to 
John. At a meeting in f<t. Paul’s (1214) all cattle, and to tlio fowl of the air, and 
he urged the confirmation of lienry I/s to every beast of the field. . . .* On 
charter, a suggestion which directly in- the other hand, in the opinion of the 
spired certain of the barons to draw up eminent linguist Jtichard A. Wilson, the 
the Great Charter, and in the following emergence of consciousness in human 
>ear was susi ended from his s^o for not beings freed mail intellectually, via the 
enforcing the papal censure of the barons, process of language, from space und time 
See ¥. M. Powicke, Stephen lAington, 1928. and set him apart from other animals. 

Language. This term indicates a highly The third main theory, that of tlio 
symbolical met hod of articulate utterances ‘naturalist* school, is that L. was a spoil- 
tor conveying ideas. M)nw scholars de- taneous product of human nature. When 
tine L. as a system of arbitrary vocal Darwin pointed out the biological kinship 
symbols by which members of a social of man with lower animals, it became the 
group co-operate and interact. There intellectual fashion to look for ‘evolution* 
are other means of expressing ideas, such in all matters concerning living things, 
ns signs and inarticulate sounds. The including L. There was the how-vow 
former may take the place of articu- tlicorv (derisively so called by Max 
late speech, or, more commonly, emphasise Muller) suggesting that primitive words 
or modify the sense of the uttered word, imitated natural sounds, especially those 
The latter belong principally to animals, made by animals. This is alHo known as 
and in the human species express the the ‘onomatopieio’ theory and is exempli- 
simplo Ideas of infants and of those under fird by such woids as lullaby. Thoro w r as 
stress of emotion preventing more de- the pooh-pooh theory (also Muller’s term), 
liberate utterance, but neither of them is propounding that the primitive words 
as complete as L. It will sullleo to point were ejaculations called forth by strong 
out the contrast of the immense variability emotions, such as surprise, joy, grief, 
of human speech with the simplicity, the pain, dread. Tills theory is also known as 
invariability, and monotony of animal Mnterjectlonal.* >01110 scholars suggested 
cries. that the expression ol fear was connected 

See also Language, Ortgiv of; Lan- with a high sound like Eng. ee, lament by 
OUAGES, Cl verification or; Linguistic a deep one resembling Eng. no, joy by a 
Sscir.xt'F ; Philology. (series of repeated ah. Mulltr himself at 

Sec 11. Paul, Prinzipien dcr Sprach - , first suggested (but soon abandoned) the 
geschichte (5th ed.), 1920; E. isapir, Lan- ‘uativistlc* or ‘echo* theory, called deri- 
guai/e. 1921 ■ J. Vendrycs, Le Langage , sively by his friends the ding-dong theory. 
1921 : F. de Saussure, Ccwrs de linquistique It is the theory of typical sounds, ur- 
gent rale, 1922; O. Jespersen, Language , its cording to w hich there is an inner harmony 
Xature , Development , and Origin , 1922, or agreement between sound and sense 
and Mankind , Xcdion and Individual , an ‘instinct of speech* led to the first 
194G; A. Trombctti, Klcmenli di g lotto- utterance, which was a ‘sonant sign* of tho 
loaia, 1922-3; C. K. Ogden and I. A. consciousness of some common act. 
Richards, The Meaning of Meaning , 1923 ; ‘There is a law which runs through nearly 
K. Britton, Communication : a Philo - the whole of nature, that everything that 
sophical Study of Language, 1039; L. H. is struck rings. Koch substance has its 
Gray, Foundations of Language , 1939; peculiar ring.* Similar is tho yo-ho or 
M. Schlauch, The Gift of Tongues , 1943; yo-he-ho theory. ‘Under any strong 
and K. 11. Sturtevant, An Introduction muscular ctYort it is a relief to tho syHtorn 
tv Linguistic Science, \til%. to let breath come out strongly and 

Language, Origin of. Since anct. times repeated h, and by that process to let 
varioun theories have been advanced as to the vocal chords vibrato in different 
the origin of L. It was formerly assumed, ways. . . .* The wounds ‘ would come to bo 
and it is still believed by some people, associated with the idea of the act per- 
that ready-made speech was a direct formed aud stand as a name for it; the 
gift from the Creator to tho flrnt man first words would accordingly mean 
(Gen. xi. 1-9). This theory, upheld for something like ‘‘heave** or “hfml/** 
instance in I7fh> by Siissmuch. h.is been Other scholars suggest the ‘gestural ’ or 
accepted as recently as in 1918 by II. ' gesture* ’ thoory, winch ‘canuot explain 
Homoyer. The anct. Egyptians attri- many particular points of various lan- 
bufced the creation <Jf speech to Thoth; guages, but it docs clearly show the prin- 
the anct. Indians to tho god liulra; clple at work in the creation of languages/ 
Chinese myths to a demigod who first In Sir Richard Paget’s opinion, "the 
gave names to animals and plants; Gk. original form of expression of all human 
tradition to Hermes; the apet. Seandin- ideas must be supposed to bo that of 
avlans to tho third son of Borr,* who gave bodily pantomime. ... As he acted with 
men form, speech, hearing, and sight/ his body, aud more particularly with his 
Another theory, the ‘conventional* one, hands, his tongue followed suit without 
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his knowing it. . . . The combination of Apes and Monkeys: their IAfe and Jxm- 
mouth gesture and air current then pro- guage, 1900; K. U. Kturtovant, Classical 
duced speech.* Finally Jespcrson's 4 in- IVieklg, xvi., pp. 34 ft., 1922, and An 
ductlvo f theory suggests the inferring of Introduction to Linguistic Science, 1948:0. 
a general law from a number of particular Jesperson, Language, its Nature, Develop- 
instances. He traces the modern Ls, as merit, ana Origin , 1922; J. Veudryes, 
far back os possible, until lie reaches Jmh gauge , a Linguistic Introduction to 
‘uttered sounds of such a description History (trans. I*. UAdin), 1923; R. M. 
that they can no longer bo called a real York ok and B. M. Learned, Chimpanzee 
language.* Tin’s inay be considered as Intelligence and its Vocal Expressions, 
scientific, but it is far from providing a 1925; K. M. Yerkes, The Great Apes, 1929; 
solution of the vexed problem. W. N. and L. A. Kellogg, The Apt and the 

All these theories indeed explain only Child, 1933; R. A. Wilson, The Miraculous 
a very small part of L. : they hardly touch Mirth of lAinguage, 1939, 1948; <L Lane, 
the core. Linguists now agree that the Studies in Philology, xlii., pp. 4(>5 IT., 1945; 
data at our disposal do not provide K. Partridge, The World of Words, 1948; 
Hufhcicnt material for the Holution of 1 lie W. iS. Allen. ‘Ancient Ideas on the Origin 
problem of the origin of human speech ; and Development oi Language' (with 
hut. during recent decades much know- bibliography ), Transactions df the Philolo- 
ledge has been gained of the prehistoric gicul Socutg. 1948 (London, 1949); and 
stages of the linguistic lamilies (</.r.). .!. Piaget, Language and 'Thought of the 
Jespersen lias suggested the following Child, 194 8. 

three main fields of investigation which. Languages, Glassification of. L. can 
in his opinion, may help to solvo the he studied either for practical purposes, 
problem; but none of them has, so far. i.c. as means of eommnnieation between 
vielded any positive results. (1) The members of a social group, or as a branch 
language of ehildren: ‘Here, in the child's of knowledge in which they cease to he a 
first purposeless murmuring, crowing, and means and become themselves the chief 
bubbling, we have red nature sounds; object of inquiry. They mav he classified 
here we may expect to Hudson..) clue to the either according to their structure or 
infancy of the language of the nice.* according to their relationship with other 
However, oh Kric Partridge pointed out. L. (see Linguistic Fimiliks). 

‘mankind started from scratch, mankind Classified according to their strut tore, 
had no words and no teacher: a child the 2500 to 3000 languages of the world 
Icarus an already existing language, hears fall into three groups, known as isolating 
words nil around him, has several teachers.’ nr monosyllabic (wither of these terms 
(2) The language of primitive races: Prof, exact ), agglutinating (or agglutinative), and 
K. H. st urteva nt rightly points out that m dieting (or inffcetvrc). Tho t> pe speei- 
*as far as we know there is no indication men of isolating L. is Chinese. There are 
that any language spoken to-day has had various other more or less isolating L. 
a shorter history or a slower development in S.K. Asia and in Africa (where there axe 
than any other.* (3) The history of 700 different L.). Many of these L. are 
language : ‘The recorded history of lan- monosyllabic ; Chinese, which was prob- 
guage, even when supplemented by the ably once an ugglutinuting language, 
prehistoric reconstructions of the com- is not pure monosyllabic, i.t. the suffix 
parativo eut.hod (. . .), covers only a -ch*u, corresponding to Kng. ‘-nes.-.' 
small fraction of tho development to which freely attached to .adject Ives, transforms 
language has been subjected since it> them into nouns* hftu-ch‘u. ‘goodness' 
origin. can learn from the total of ifrom hAii, ‘good’), ch‘ang-oh‘u, ‘length* 

our material a great deal about the latter tlroin eh‘ung. ‘long’). There are bi- 
stages of lids development, but it docs not bvllahic compounds having quite different 
carry us appreciably nearer the beginning' meanings from those of their component 
(Sturtovant). parts, i.e. tung - hsi means ‘thing,’ 

The problem of the origin of T,. is although tung means ‘east* and hsi 
strictly connected with the problem ot means ‘west.’ However, by far the 
its morwgenetism or polggenctism , i.t. Wn >» | greatest number of words are either rude 
there a single or multiple origin of speech 1 {monosyllables (exactly as ‘housemaid’ is 
Have all the existing forms of speech, and made from ‘house’ and ‘maid*). More- 
those which existed in the more or les-s over, tho root never changes; tho same 
distant past, descended from one L. I word can be a verb, a noun, an adjective. 
Is every L. thus related to every other? an adverb (v.g. ta means ‘great* or 
No answer can be gt veil to these questions, ‘greatly* or ‘greatness* or ‘to be great.,* 
Apart from tlio scholars who still believe etc.). The meaning of a word is detor- 
in tbeir own interpretation of the biblical mined only by its place in tho sentence 
story ( see above), the theory of linguistic (e.g. wu pii p‘d FA means ‘I not fear him* ; 
* monogenesis has been upheld by eminent Fa pii p‘A wo means ‘he not fears me’), 
linguists such as the Jt. Prof. Alfredo There is thus no Fhineso grammar apart 
Troinbotti, while the polygenetio theory from syntax. 

has been propounded by other scholars In speaking Clones© or an allied lan- 
such as Friedrich M till or. gnage (such as llu: nose) voice inflection 

See also Language; Lanqvaokh, (‘i. \r- is of importance in giving the proper 
stfication of; Linquistic Families; meaning to a word. The characteristic 
Linguistic Science. Chinese ‘tones’ are indeed just as impor- 

See W. D. Whitney, Life and Growth of taut as the vowels themselves; they are so 
Language, 1S82, and Language and the characteristic in some L. that the latter 
Studu of Language, 1910; 11. L. earner, are sometimes termed poly tonic. A word 

E.E. 8 
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S ronounced on a level tone (“) means one 
bine; on a rising tone O another; on a 
dipping tone O another; and on a falling 
tone (') another. Without the tone, the 
word has some other meaning, or, rather, 
no meaning at all. These tones havo 
nothing to do with stress or length or 
abruptness of the Indo-European L.; 
they are indeed aooustio pitches or 
musical stresses, or changes of pitch and 
pitch only. The number of tones varies 
from language to language, from dialect to 
dialect. While, for instance, Burmese has 
only two tones, Siamese and Cantoneso 
havo each six. 

Tho agglutinating L. form the largest 
of the three groups. To it belong those L. 
( c.g . Jap., Korean, the Caucasian forms of 
speech, the anot. Sumerian and Elamite, 
the Ural-Altaic family, various Amer- 
indian linguistic groups, and many others) 
in which root words are united by juxta- 
position only, i.e. If it is desired to modify 
the sense of a word Jn respect to time, 
place, or other relation, this is done by 
adding a prefix or a suffix, i.e. by incor- 
poration of a vowel or a syllable with the 
main word. Many Eng. words, once 
classed as compounds, are agglutinated 
words, e. 0 . aforementioned, offshoot, 
matter-of-fact, fishmonger, homesick, and 
so forth. Various Amerindian dial* i rt s ure 
not only agglutinating but polj synthetic 
or inoorporative, i.e. many single words 
incorporate tho conception of a whole 
sentence. This may be seen, for instance, 
in such names as that of the famous 
Azteca ‘emporor* Montezuma or Monte- 
cuzoma (really Montecuzoinai-thuica- 
mina), meaning * When -the-chief -is -angry - 
he-sbootf»-io-heaven.* 

Inflecting (from inflect, meaning to 
bend, to change the form of, to vary) L. 
are those m which words are susceptible 
of some slight modifications, winch are 
known to grammarians as 'Inflections, or 
flexions, or internal changes. This term 
may be applied to the changes in verb 
forms (by conjugation) or in noun forms 
(by declension) by tho addition of one or 
more letters (school, schools; class, classes; 
(to) love, (ho) loves; loved, beloved), or by 
changes within the words tho ms elves (man, 
men; foot, foot; (to) write, wrote; may, 
might). Inflecting L. # however, contain 
both monosyllabic and agglutinative as 
well as Inflected words. In modern Eng. 
we have fow inflections left, though at ono 
time the language had many. The major 
ones are those which have to do with 
numbers and tenses respectively. Anot. 
Indo-European L. (e.p. Sanskrit, (A., But.), 
and the modem Ger., Russian, Polish, or 
Lithuanian, havo numerous inflections. 
The Lat. noun, for instance, had seven 
declensional endings, nominative, vooa- 
tive, accusative, genitive, dative, ablative, 
and locative. Lat., Gk., Ger., Polish, and 
other verbs have many suffixes to show 
tense, number, gender, mood, activity, or 
passivity of tho action, and so forth. 

In the other main inflecting linguistic 
family, that is In the Semitic L., internal 
variation in the roots plays tho most 
important part in inflection. One striking 
feature of grammatical structure is 


common to all Semitic L., i.e. a marked 
preference for verbal roots using threo 
consonant sounds. The characteristic 
core of the word, bo it a noun or a verb or 
an adjective, called the trill teral root, 
gives us the fundamental conception, 
and is represented by consonants, while 
tho vowel sounds (either as prefixes or 
suffixes or as changes within the words) 
give us only tho complements, the details, 
such as the part of spoech, tho voice, the 
mood, tho tense, the declension, i.e. 
in Heb. tho consonantal abstraction of 
tho root k-t-b indicates any word hav- 
ing a moaning connected with writing, 
although there is no such word as ktb. 
On the other hand k°t<*b means * (I am, you 
are, he is) writing*; **kt°b means ‘1 shall 
\\ rite ’ ; k<*tab ‘ho wrote*; k^t^him ‘writ- 
ings,* and so on. See also Indo-European 
Languages; Language; Language, Ori- 
gin of; Linguistic Families; and 
bibliographies of these articles. 

Languedoc, former prov. of Franco, 
which became united under one authority 
about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The name is Provencal and 
means ‘tho tonguo of or,* oc being tho S. 
form of tho N. oui. In 1791 L. disap- 
peared. being replaced by tho eight 
depts. of llaute-Loire, Lozere, Ardeehe, 
Ancle, Tarn, 116rault, Gard, and llauto- 
Garonno. 

Languet, Hubert (1518-81), Fr. Hugue- 
not, writer and diplomatist, b. at Vitteaux 
in Burgundy. Ho studied at the univs. 
of Poitiers, Bologna, and Padua, ami 
spent much time in travelling through 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany. Sweden, 
Finland, and Lapland. In 1559 ho en- 
tered tho service of Augustus I., elector 
of Saxony, and showed great ability in 
organising the Protestants. Ho repre- 
sented the elector at the 1' r. court (1561- 
1572), and was with him nt the siege of 
Gotha (l.)(>7), about which he wrote 
in Historita Descriptio. Hjs spoech oil 
behalf of the Protestant princes in 1570, 
before Clinik* IX. of France, nearly cost 
him his life, and lie narrowly escaped 
death on >t. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. 
He was at the imperial court as repre- 
sentative ot tho elector (1573-77), after 
which he spent most of his time in the 
Netherlands. His writings, which con- 
sist chhdlv of letters to Augustus of 
Saxony, tho chancellor Mordelsen, Came- 
rarius, and Sir Philip Sidney, arc Im- 
portant for tho hist, of the sixteenth 
century. 

L&nidre, see Shrike. 

Lanier, Sidney (1842-81), Amer. poet 
and prose writer, made an lioroie struggle 
against the ravages of consumption, which 
Anally mastered him. Ho graduated with 
honour from Oglethorpe Collogt, and on 
the outbreak of the civil war joined tho 
Confederate army. In 1864, whilst acting 
as a blockade runner, his ship* was cap- 
tured, and for five months he wai confined 
In a Federal prison. Here his flute, which 
ho had learned to play as a boy, helped to 
lessen the tedium of imprisonment. In 
1873 he was flautist in the orchestra at 
the Peabody concerts, Baltimore, and in 
1876 became lecturer on Eng. literature 
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at Johns Hopkins IJniv. Such poems as which wlli form emulsions with a high 
The Marshes of Glynn (1881) and The percentage of water. The purified wax 
Revenge of Hamish ontitle him to the first consists essentially of a mixture of sterols 
plaoe after Poo among the ‘poets of the S., and aliphatic alcohols with their esters, 
whilst the Science of English Verse (1880) Potassium, sodium, and caloium soaps may 
exhibits his mastery over prose, and his also be present. L. is used in pharmacy 
Letters (1899) illustrate the charm of his ns a diluent for surface application, and in 
personality and his Stevonsonian pluck, leather-dressing. 

Lankester, Sir Edwin Ray (1847-1929), Lanrezac, Charles Louis Marie (1852- 
Eug. zoologist and biologist; b. May 15, 1925), Fr. general, b. at Polnte-A -Pitre, 
in London; eldest son of Dr. Edwin L„ Guadeloupe. Entering St. Cyr iu 1869, 
coroner for Cent ml Middlesex. Educated he fought in the Franco-Ger. war and in 
at St. Paul's School, Downing College, Tunis. On the outbreak of the First 
Cambridge, and Christ Church, Oxford. World War he was in command of the 
Fellow aud lecturer of Exeter College, Fiftli Army, on the right of tho Writ, ox- 
1872; lie accepted in 3 874 the chair of peditionary force. He was removed by 
zoology and comparative anatomy at Joffre, Sept. 8, 1911. In 1920 he wrote 
Univ. College, London. F.R.S. 1875. In an account of the early months of the war. 
1890 ho gave up his work in London, and, Lansbury, George (1859-1940), Eng. 
for the next seven years, lectured on com- Labour leader; b. Tn a tollhouse between 
pa rati vc anatomy at Oxford, lie was Ilalosworth and Lowestoft, in Suffolk, son 
director of the natural hist, dopts. in the of George L„ railway contractor’s tinie- 
Drit. Museum. 1S9K-I9U7. lie founded keeper. He hpent his childhood in iSyden- 
tlie Marine Biological Association and bam, Greenwich, Bethnal Green, and 
became its president, 1692; lie became Whitechapel, attending elementary schools, 
vice-president of Itoyal Society, 1896. As a lad worked at many jobs, including 
From 1869 he ed. the Quarterly Journal unloading coals for a railway ooinpanv. 
of Mirras/ apical Scienc*. Made K.C.B. Married at twenty-one, ho emigrated in 
1907, in which year he presccn 1 over the 1884. aud worked at various kinds of 
Brit. Association. Ills pubs, include heavy labour around Brisbane. Keturn- 
( 'otnparotirc Lom/f city (1871); Degenera - mg in 1 8S5 he agitated against emigration 
tion (1880); Extinct Animals (1905); practices, the result being the estab. of 
Science from an Easy ('hair (1910-12): the Emigrants’ Information Office. Ho 
Diversions of a Naturalist (1915); and worked for the Liberal party and agitated 
Great and Small Things (1923). He ed. for an elglit-hmir day at the National 
the well-known Treatise on Zoology (190U - Liberal < '(inference, Manchester, 1^89. 
1909). Later he joined the Socialists, lie was 

Lannes, Jean, Duke of Montebello (1769- a poor law guardian from 1892. and bor. 
1809 ), Fr. marshal, was one of Napoleon’s councillor from 1903. In 1910 lie was 
greatest general*: *1 found him,’ said the i looted to Parliament as Labour member 
emperor, ‘a dwaif, and lost lum a giant.’ for Bow and Bromley. He was mayor of 
R. of Inimblo parents, be was bred to tho Poplar, 1919-20, and, with the bulk of the 
dyer's trade, but in 1792 Joined the urmv. bor. council, was imprisoned for six weeks. 
The times were auspicious for the rapid autumn 1921, for refusing to pay eo. 
rise of any youth of talent. According pi ecepts because of the bor.’s povertv. 
to Bonaparte be fought iu lifty-four Ed. Daily Herald (weekly Herald during 
battles and 300 combats, among them I the First World War), 1912-22, and 
being Montenotte and Millcslmo (1796), • La anbury's Labour Weekly , 1925-27, He 
Aboukir (1797), Clifttaillou, Montebello, rc -entered Parliament for Bow and 
and Marengo (1800), Wertingen and Bromley. 1922, and became first rom- 
Austerlltz (1805). Jena (1807), Tudcla mis*ioner of works, 1929-31, as such 
(1808). and Kckmuhl (1809). The lineal gaining prominence by projects designed 
thing ho over did, after his defeat of the to popularise London parks and open 
Austrians at Montebello, was his brilliant spaces. After the general election of 1931, 
assault of Saragossa (1809). His tall at he became leader of the pari. Labour 
the battle of Essling was a disaster which party, resigning in 1935, as his strongly 
Napoleon was the first to appreciate. Sic pacifist views were not accepted by the 
lives by G. Thoumas, 1891, and G. von minority of the part>, and he was suc- 
Montobello, 1900. reeded by Clement Attlee. In 1937 he 

Lannion. riv. port in tho dept . of Goto*- visited Hitler ami Mussolini in an attempt 
du-Nord, France, on the L^gucr, 51 m. to persuade them tow ards peace. His in - 
E.N.E. of Brest. It has a harbour, tegrity and idealism earned him the re- 
fisheries, and considerable trade. The spect of members of all political parties, 
manufs. are linen, leather, rope, etc. and lie was especially beloved In the K. 
Pop. 6400. end of London, where bis humanitarian 

Lanolin (E) consists of the purified work had been carried on for nearlv half 
wool-wax of sheep containing about one- a century. Sie his What J saw in itussia 
fourth of water. Tho ru do wax is taken (1920); My Life (1928); My England 
from the wool by extraction with a vola- (1934); and My for Peace (1938, an 
tile liquid or a soap solution, the latter account of hid visit to Hitler and Musso- 
being treated with aoid to precipitate the lint). A life by his son appeared in 1934. 
wax, which is then purified by boiling Lansdown, codes, par. in the N.E. of 
with caustic soda. The crude wax, free Somersetshire, England. ItformsaN.W. 
from water, is Btyled iu pharmacy adeps suburb of Bath, and is noted for its raoe 
lanes or anhydrous L. It is a yellow meetings which take place on L. Hill 
greasy solid with a characteristic odour, about 2 m. from the tn. Pop. 1400. 
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Lansdowne, Baron, see Granville, 
GEORGE. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Petty 
Fitzmaurioe, flft li Marquess ot v 1 84 - i 92 7 ), 
Brit. statesm.m, b. Jan. 14, eldest son of 
fourth marquees, was a favourito pupil of 
I)r. Jowett ut Halliol College. Oxford. 
When he hrst interested himself in politics 
ho joined the Liberal party and served 
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the gov. as lord of the treasury 1^09 7 2. 
under-sec xctaiv lor wai 1^72-71. and 
under -secretary for India 1 *80. Gov ernor- 
general of Canada lsb3 <>, then \ icoroy 
of India until 1891. W hen Gladstone 
introduced Horne Rule for Ireland he be- 
came one of tlie Liberal-! Tuonist part}. 
From 1895 to 1900 ho was once more a 
member of the Cabinet, ut hrst as set re- 
tar} tor war (until 1900), and afterwards 
as foreign secretary. After Lord Salis- 
bury's death be was Unionist leader in the 
House of Lords. He joined Asquith’s 
Coalition Gov., 1915, as minister without 
portfolio. On Nov. *29, 1917, the Daily 
J eteqraph pub. lus remarkable communi- 
cation known as the L. letter P/.r.). lie 
was profoundly anxious for the reform 
of the House of Lords. See life by Loid 
Newton, 1929. 

Lansdowne, Henry Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
third Marquess of < 1780-1803), Eng. states- 
man, one of the most prominent and in- 
fluential inembc rs of the Whig party In his 
tune. A fellow member with lirouglium 
and Sidney smith of tho Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh, he left the uiiiv. of 
that elt> and went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated as M.A. 
in 1801. Ilaving early entered Parlia- 
ment, he was a member of Grenville’s 
short-lived ministry of ’All the Talents* 
(1806—7 ). Throughout his public life ho 
was a zealous advocate of Frqe Trade, the 
abolition of slavery, and Catholic emanci- 
pation. It was his enlightened views on 
this last question which lost him his seat 
for Cambridge Univ. (1807). President 


of the council from 1831 to 1841, and again 
from 1810 to 1852, he assisted in tho 
passage of the Reform Bill (1832), and 
refused the premiership and a dukedom. 

Lansdowne, William Petty, first Mar- 
quess of (1737-1805), Irish statesman, 
attended Christ Church, Oxford, and later 
oined Wolfe’s rogiment. In 1700 he rose 
o colonel, having greatly distinguished 
himself during the Seven Years war at 
Minden and Klohter-Knmpou, ami in tho 
same year enteied Parliament. In his 
principles he was closely associated with 
Pitt, whom he supported on the question 
of Wilkes’s expulsion. When Pitt beoa me 
Premier Earl Shelburne, as ho then was, 
accepted the secretaryship of state (1700), 
but resigned two jears later, as lus col- 
leagues persisted in il policy of aggression 
towards tho Airier, colonies. For a lew 
months in 1782 lie was Premier, but the 
coalition of Fox and North secured his 
speedy downfall. 

Lansdowne Letter, letter writtou by 
Eiord L. (q.v.) to tho Daily Telryrai'h , 
Nov. ‘29, 1917, arguing from tho duration 
of the war tlie necessity for a revision 
of the But. war aims, and. mfcrentialG . 
admitting that the Iretdoin of the so, is 
did not exist bolore the First World War. 
The views expressed m the letter were 
speedily repudiated by tho But. Gov., 
which declared Its unswerving adherence 
to its wax poll* \ as previously stated 
Tho letter caused astonishment both in 
Great Bill am and in the l’>.A . hut was 
soon forgotten. 

Lansford, bor. of Pennsylvania, U.r* \ , 
in Carbon eo., 1 m. N.K. of Tamaque. it 
has important coal-mines Pop. S700 

Lansing, Robeit (l8(»t-19‘2o), Amei 
politician arid l.iwvrr. E.ulv in lus hull 
career he dc vot* *1 himself to international 
law, and ripnsentcd the Amor, Gov. hi 
various ht.de arbitrations, fn 1S&3 ho 
was associate counsel in tho Reining Sea 
Arbitration, and later was appoint ed 
counsel in the Behring Sea Ulntrns Com- 
mission. Later he became adviser to tho 
U.S. Gov. on international law, and 
from 1912 to 1914 he was U.S. agent in 
the Anglo- \iner. (Maims Aibitration. Be 
was counselor to the state dept, until 
1915, when he sum edod W'm, Bryan as 
secretary of .state. Ho was chosen os one 
of the live delegates to represent Ameia a 
at the Inter-Allied I’eaco Conference in 
Paris in 1919. H«» pub. The Peace Nego- 

tiations (19*21) and The liiq Four and 
Others of tht Peace Conference (1921). Ills 
War Memoirs appeared iu 1935 and The 
Lansmo Papers, Pel 4 JO, ill 1989-40. 

Lansing, rap. of Mi* higan, U.S.A., in 
Ingham eo , situated on elevatqd land on 
both sides of tho Grand K. f U8 Hi. S.H.W. 
of Bay city. It is an important manu- 
facturing centre, owing to its fine water 
power, and manufs. all kinds of auto- 
mobile machinery os well u* building 
materials, leather goods, garments, etc. 
The state library and Htate agrlo. college 
are hero. It is an air port. Pop. 78,700. 

Lansingburg, tn. of New York. U.S.A., 
In Rensselaer eo. It is situated on tho 
Hudson R., opposite the mouth of tho 
Mohawk It. There are manufs. of brushes, 
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oil-cloth, and clothing. It now forms 
part of TTov. Pop. 13,000. 

Lanson, Gustave (1857 1934), Fr. liter- 
ary critic, b. at Orleans; educated at the 
lucres of Orleans and Charlemagne. Direc- 
tor of the Ecolo Normale Sup^rieurc. 
Pi of. of Fr. literature at the Sorhonno 
and, after tlio death of Bruncti6re, the 
chief mllnenco in guiding students of Fr. 
literature. Ills method of criticism was 
essentially one of historical and biograpld- 
< n\ research, a method which in less able 
huiuls might tend to subordinate litem - 
tnro to (be catalogue label. Ills Histoire 
dr la litttrature francaise is unrivalled by 
auv other work of similar range. In addi- 
tion ho wrote vuluable studies of Nivelle de 
la Chauss^c ( Nivelle de la Chaussfe et la 
comddie larmoyante, 1887), Dossuet, Bni- 
leuu, and Corneille; an ed. of the Lettrcs 
))hdusnphiques de Voltaire (1908); critical 
eds. of the M f dilations tie Lamartine { 1915) ; 
and a Manuel biblingraphique de la littcra- 
ture francaise viodernc (new ed. 1921). 
Vi e-presidcnt of the SocJ6t6 d’histoire 
httcraire do la France and president of the 
S'M*i£t6 des textes francais modernes. 

Lanterloo, see Loo 

Lantern, name given to . **'»se to contain 
a hght. It gener.iQy consists ol’ a frame- 
work of metal with glass, horn, or mica 
windows, or some other transparent 
material. Tho light may be supplied by 
a candle, oil, etc. In engineering, any 
L. -shaped construction is often called a L., 
e.g. a L. pinion. See also Lamp. 

Lantern, in architect uro an ornamental 
turret erected on tho roofs or domes of 
churches for the purpose of ventilating 
and giving light. They are most com- 
monly octagonal in shape and with glazed 
or unglazed window's. Ls. may In* found 
in England, at York and Ely; in France, 
at Coutancos and 8L. Ouen; and in Spain, 
at Salamanca. 

Lantern-fly ( Fulgindae ), family of 
tropical insects of the order Uemiploru, 
in many of which then* is a largo out- 
growth from tho head, once believed 
luminous. 

Lantern, Magic, see Magic Lvntekx. 

Lanthanum, symbol La, atomic number 
57, atomic weight. 138 9. One of tho 
commonest of the rure-carth elements. 
Discovered in 1839 by Mosunder b> ex- 
traction from crude coria. It is a white 
malleable metal wdiieh tarnishes in air, 
and is acted on slowly by w*itcr. Chemi- 
cally it is very like cerium, and forms a 
basic oxide La 2 Oi which dissolves in water 
to givo a fairly ‘strong* hvdroxide. Forms 
many salts and a hydride, Lallj. 

Lantsangkiang, see Mekong. 

Lanuvium, or Lanivium, anct. citv of 
Italy, situated about 20 m. S.E. of Home, 
southward of tho Via Appia. It Htood 
upon a hill, from which was obtained an 
extensive view of tho surrounding country* 
and had a celebrated tern pie of Juno. Tho 
present vll. is noted for its vineyards. 

Land, Luigi (1732-1810), It. archroolo- 
gist, was educated by the Jesuits for tho 
priesthood, but the order being sup- 
pressed, lie became keeper of the galleries 
of Florence (1775), and henceforward de- 
voted his life to literature and the study 


of antiquities. His Storia Piltorica della 
Italia (completed in 1796) has been widely 
truns., and, in that it was the first attempt 
to treat the schools of paint iug with his- 
torical sequence, is a landmark in art 
criticism. L. wrote also on the language 
and vases of anct. Etruria. 

Laoag, tn. and port of Luzon, Philip- 
pine is., in the prov. of llocos Norte. It 
is situated on the L. It. and includes the 
municipality of San Nicolas. There is a 
shipping trade in rice, Indian coru, sugar, 
and tobacco, cotton is extensively grown 
in the dist. Fop. 41,809. 

Laocoon, in Gk. legend a pi lest of 
Apollo, wlio incurred tho anger of that 
deity bv his marriage and also by the 
solemn warning hi* delivered to the Gks. 
against admitting the treacherous wooden 
horse within the walls of Troy. Accord- 
ingly the vindictive god drove two huge 
serponts out of tho sea to the altar of 
Poseidon at which L. with his two sons 
w’as officiating. The ghastly story of their 
death agonies, us the monsters coiled 
themselves about their limbs, forms one 
or th<' most tragic and \ivid episodes in 
Virgil LEneid n., 11. 199, et stq.). The 
contortions of father and sons are further 
illustrated in the famous ‘Laoroou* group 
of the Vatu an. which was discovered in 
1 500 near the baths of Titus. Pliny tells 
us it vv«i* fashioned by throe Rhodian 
sculptors, Polydorus, Agesandor, and 
Atlienodonis. Curiously enough Less- 
ing, when in his Laokoim lie was discussing 
tho limits of sculpture and poetrv, chose 
this group as a type of excellence in 
statuary, although archaeologists now 
agree in assigning it to the decadent 
period of Gk. art. See II. Keller, Qoelhe 
und das Laokoon problem, 1935, and study 
by M. Richer, 1943. 

Laodamia, m Gk. heroic legends the 
daughter of Acastus and the wife of Pro- 
tesilaus. When her husbuml was struck 
down by a Trojan and slain in the very 
act of landing from his vessel, she praved 
the gods to restore him to life, it only *or 
throe hours. The boon was granted, but, 
as \\ ordsvv orth tells, L. d. and wont with 
her husband ou his second journey down 
to Undos. 

Laodicea, name of sev. < ities most of 
winch were founded by the SeleueJd kings 
of Syria. The founder of the dynasty, 
Seleucus, is supposed to have named five 
of them after his mother, Laodiee. The 
chief cities so called are: (1) J^aodicea ad 
Lycutn. on the hanks of the Lyeus in 
rhr.vgm, 9 m. is. ol Ilierapolis. It is sup- 
posed to have beeu fouuded by Antioclius 
II. (261-246 b.c.). it is famous as one 
of the seats of curly Christianity, and, 
being favourably placed on tbe road lead- 
ing from the Ionian cities to tho Euphrates, 
it became a great commercial centre. Tho 
association of Laodiccans with lukewarm- 
ness originated In *\ a rofereneo in llev. 
ill. 14-16. In eari> times there was a 
medical school here and a school of 
Sceptic philosophers. It was destroyed 
by an earthquake during the reign of 
Nero, but was rebuilt. Afterwards its 
prosperity declined owing to Turkish in- 
vasions! and it is now a pile of ruins. 
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known as Esk-Hissar. (2) Laodicca Com - 
busta, in Lycaonia, on the borders of 
Phrygia and Psidia, modern Sorgan Ladik. 
(3) Laodicea ad Mare , named by Seleuous 
Nicator about 800 b.c. It is on the coast 
of Syria, about 75 m. N. of Tripoli, 
modern Latakia. See W. M. Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia , 1895-97. 

Lao-Ling Mountains, see Chang -pa i- 
Shan. 

Laomedon, son of Ilus and the father 
of Priam, appears in Gk. lcgeud os king 
of Troy. Poseidon built his city walls and 
Apollo tended his flocks. Hut the faith- 
less ruler domed them their hire. Accord - 
mgly tho sea-god dispatched a dragon to 
lay waste his country and Apollo sent u 
plague. Finally L. was slain by Heracles. 
The demi-god had rescued tho king’s 
daughter, Hesioue, who was to have been 
sacrificed to Poseidon, and had not 
received tho promised reward. 

Laon, city of Franco and cap. of the 
dept, of Aisue. situated on a limestone 
rock, rising 650 ft. from the plain. Its 
cathedral, dating from the twelfth to tho 
fourteenth centuries, is a flue specimen of 
Gothic architecture. On March 1814 a 
buttle was fought here between the allies 
under Blneher and Napoleon I., the latter 
being defeated. L. was a place of im- 
portance under the Fr. kings. Captured 
by the Gers. early in the First World 
War, In 1916-17, it formed the S. pivot of 
the Hindenburg line ( q.r .), winch wins 
attacked by tho Fr. on April 16, 1917, 
under Gen. Nivclle, when launching the 
second battle of the Aisuo (?.<?.). The 
Fr., under Gouraud ( q.v .), entered tho In. 
on Oct. 13. 1918. The rnanufs. arc nails, 
leather, earthenware, biscuits, etc., and 
thero are numerous vineyurds. Pop. 17,400. 

Laos, general term for the former Fr. 
ter. of central Indo-China. The country 
is watered by the Mekong and its affluents, 
the Nam-llon and Nam-Ta, and by the 
Menam and Salwin. The Fr. protector- 
ate existed from 1893 to 1940, but in 1916 
N. and H. L., united into a singlo state, 
became part of the federation of Indo- 
China. The country was, prior to 1910, 
divided into twelve provs., the affairs 
of each being administered by a Fr. 
commissioner, assisted by native nobles, 
elected by the people. The pop. consists 
of Thias, Kb&s. and various mixed Indian 
and Chinese races. The chief products 
of tho soil are tea, tobacco, cotton, rice, 
maize, and indigo. Fruit trees are abun- 
dant and teak forests provide material for 
an important industry. Gold, copper, 
tin, etc., are found, but are not exploited 
to any great extent. The most in i portan t 
industry is cattle-raising. A railway has 
been built on Rhone Is. A telegraph lino 
connects Hu6 on the coast and railway in 
Annam with tns. on tho Mekong. Area 
83,604 bq. m. Pop. 1,023.800. See C. 
Gosselin, Le Laos el le protectorat francais , 
1900, and L. de Reinach, Motes sur le 
Laos , 1906. 

L&o-Ttze, or Lao-Tzu, Chinese philo- 
sopher, was the author of TAo Teh King , 
a treatise which has exercised the inter- 
pretative faculty of many learned com- 
mentators. According to Sze-ma Ch’ien 


(e, 100 B.c.), L. was b. in 604 B.c. and was 
keeper of tho royal library at the court of 
Chow in tho prov. of Honau. In 517 b.c. 
he hod an Interview with Confucius, and 
in his old age, when the dynasty he served 
was growing weak, ho left tho royal do- 
main and went into 'the regions beyond/ 
'The Venerable Philosopher* — for such Is 
one meaning of Ills name — taught the 
beauty of action free from selllsh motive 
and having as an end only Its own accomp- 
lishment: the world must roll on 'with- 
out striving or crying/ according to L., 
w'hlch is the ‘way/ or 'word* (compare 
logos of the N.T.). Ifo inculcates the 
virtues of compassion and humility and 
the Christian doctrine of requiting good 
for evil, yet he was ever looking away 
from culture and back to pro-cultural 
times for his ideals. The polytheistic 
TAoism has little to do with his ethics. 
See also China, Chinese Literature, See 
trails, by 1 J . Cams, 1898, 1913; It. Wil- 
helm, 1911 ff.; A. Waley, 1934, 1942. 
and Chinese Philosophy (in Everyman’s 
Library) ; and W. Bynner, 1917 ; also Btudy 
by R. Stube, 1912, and R. Wilhelm, Laotse 
und dcr Taoisntus , 1925. 

La Pampa (Santa Rosa), ter. in the 
Central Argentine Republic, bounded by 
tho Rio Colorado on the S. Tho surface 
is varied, with extensive forests, numerous 
streams and lakes, tuid fertile pa-»t ure lands. 
Breeding asses, mules, go«.ts, sheep, eattle, 
horses, and pigs is an important iudustry. 
Wheat, alfalfa, ami oats are tho most 
impoitnnl erops. The cap. is Santa Rosa 
do Tony- Area 35,700 f»q. m. Pop. 
166,900. 

Laparotomy, in surgery the operation 
of cutting tin o ugh tho abdominal wall, 
particularly by way of the flank or loin. 
It is lrequeutly performed in order to 
enable the surgeon to discover by feeling 
the real cause of au iulcstinal disorder, 
ami m l lie hands of a capable operator is 
not dangerous. 

La Paz: 1. Dept, of N.W. Bolivia. An 
extensive plateau forms the N. portion, 
while it is mountainous in the S. Only 
potatoes barley, and quinoa grow In the 
W. regions, which aro watered by the 
Titicaca, and include part of Titicaca 
Lake. Eastward wheat, Indian corn, and 
fruits glow in plenty, whilst In the S. 
tobacco, sugar-cane, cacao, oranges, and 
other tropical products are freely culti- 
vated. Illimani, tforata, and other lofty 
peaks crown the Cordillera Real, whose 
main spurs run from N.W'. to S.E. The 
celebrated c'orocoro copper -mines lio near 
Desaguddero U., whilst the profitable tin- 
mines of Huayna Potosi and Qhocoltaga 
are within easy distance of L. I*., the 
cap. Area 43,000 sq. m. Pop. *1, 17 3. 300. 
2. Cap. of Bolivia, situated on {he Rio de 
la Paz, 3o m. ri.E. of Lake Titicaca. The 
Jj. P. or ChuquJapo It. upon which L. P, 
is built In the deeply wooded valley of the 
Cordillera Heal, was, it is supposed, the 
outlet of Lake Titicaca in earlier times. 
L. P. was founded in 1548 by Alonzo de 
Mendoza who was drawn there by the 
rich alluvial gold ore. It lies 12,120 ft. 
above tho sea and has a short and cold 
summer season, which accounts for the 
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prevalence of pneumonia and other lung occurs in compact masses of a granular 
diseases, though the incidence of pul- structure; the mineral is opaque with 
monarv disorders is probably lessened by slight transparency at the thin edges, 
the fact that the inhab. abstain from house- It has a hardness of 5 to 5*5 and a sp. gr. 
fires os being conducive to disease. Only of 2*45. Its chemical composition varies, 
a relatively short time ago L. P. was an but the priu. constituent is laeante, 
isolated tn., relying on coach and mule AlabSiOihNo^AlSsNa). Powdered L. L. 
roads. To-day it has three routes of was formerly the source of the blue pig- 
access by rail: it is served by a line from ment ultramarine (q.v.), but the latter is 
Antofagasta, Chile, a seaport formerly now made synthetically (see J. W. Mellor, 
belonging to Bolivia; also by the railway A Comprehensive Treatise on Theoretical 
which reaches the tn. from Vynini ana and Inorganic Chemistry , vol. vi., pp. 
Oruro (a former cap. of Bolivia) and Lake 585-91). Mosaics, engraved gems, vases, 
Poopo; tho more recently built line from and other ornaments have been made from 
Arica and the 58. railway of Peru (through L. L., being especially esteemed in Italy, 
l’ > n ini and Oruro) both link L. P. with and in Russia magnificent examples of its 
the Pacific coast. The transverse streets decorative use are to be seen on the 
of the city are steep and irregular, the columns of St. Isaac's Cathedral, Lenin- 
ground rising rapidly from the riv., and grad. L. L. occurs in lladakshan, in part 
are mostly narrow and roughly paved, of Siberia, and in the Andes. Tho name 
with numerous small bridges. Tho catlio- L. L. Is also sometimes loosely applied to 
dral was begun in the (seventeenth century other minerals of a similar colour though 
when the mines of Potosl yielded abun- of different chemical nature, 
dnnt wealth, but it was never completed Lapithoe, The, were a mythical race of 
owing to subsequent poverty, though L. P. people inhabiting the mts. of Thessaly, 
has been tho seat of a bishop since 1(505. Pirithous, son of I\ion and half-brother 
Tho cathedral has a finely carved stone of ihe Centaurs, governed them. The 
facade, facing on tho great plaza. L. I*, legend runs that upon his marriage with 
has a univ. and two vUm \ , including Hippodumia, the Centaurs tried to carry 
a nduernlogioal museum, i’lie old San oil his bride and the other women. A 
Andr6 Puiv. has preserved many relies fierce battle ensued, In which the L. were 
of the Inea ruins of Tiahmuiaco and other victorious. A symbolical meaning has 
Rites, rescued from the vandalism of rail- been attached to this struggle, typifying 
way builders. Degree^ may lie obtained tho conflict between the Uks. and Persians, 
in law, medir ine, and theology, and there Laplace, Pierre Simon, MarquiB de (1749- 
is also a commercial faculty. There Is a 1827), J i. mathematician and astronomer, 
normal school for training teachers of h. in humble cu cum stances at Bcaumont- 
Indians. The successful school known as en-Auge, near Trouvflle, Normandy. As 
the Airier. Institute is subsidised by the a >oulh lie taught mathematics in a inili- 
gov. L. I*, became the seat of gov. of I tnr> school at Beaumont, and in 1767, 
Bolivia after tho revolution of 1898, being j 1 1-rough the influential assistance of 
the commercial metropolis and more aeeos- I )’ Alombert. was appointed prof, of matla- 
hible than the old cap., Sucre, lake matics in the Ecole Militaire, Paris. In 
Quito and Arequipa, L. P. has a large 1796 he pub. his Exposition du systeme 
Indian pop., whose dross and occupations du numde , in which he stated the chief 
are in striking contrast with those ol the astronomical facts and theories, and m a 
Kuropeauised upper classes. The total note at tho end expounded bis famous 
pop. in 1946 was 300,000. The white * nebular hypothesis/ His TraiU do nafea- 
(about 50,0001 constitute the ruling ami tuque ctlcstc (1799-1825) made him world- 
professional classes; they arc descendants famous. Apart from his extraordinary 
of Spaniards and other Europeans who analytic skill and far-sighted scientific 
have remaiued unmixed or but partially sagacity, L. laid a puro literary style 
mixed with the aboriginal inhab. The winch places hi-» works on a levt! with 
meshao class forms some 33 per cent of Now ton’s f*rimi)na. His other treatises 
the pop.; they monopolise the petty tn. include TJu'orU du mnuvement (1784) and 
Industries of small shopkeeping ami are Thame anah/tiquc des pntbabihlte (1812- 
ftlso artisans and mechanics. 3. Tn. m i 1820). Ills (Euercs computes were issued 
the Kntre Rios prov. of Argentina, situ- (1878-1901) in 1.5 vols. In his earlier 
ated on tho Paraua, 530 in. N. by W . of 'cars, it may be said that. L.*b work was 
Buenos Aires by riv. Pop. 9000. t. Tn. directed towards an explanation of the 
on the Rio Tmnuyan, 75 m. S.E. by E. secular changes in the motion of the 
of Mendoza in Argentina. Bop. 4 000. heavenly bodies, especially of the moon. 
5. The cap. of Lower California, Mexico. It was during these years, too, that he 
The tn. is tastefully laid out, has an ex- collaborated with Lavoisier In carrying out 
oellent harbour in ihe bay of L. P.. and experiments iu the then new soience of 
does considerable trade in Rilver and agric. heat , which arc Mill described in present - 

E roduce. There are pearl fisheries in the day text-books. His monumental work, 
ay.. Pop. 6000. the Mdcamque ct'lcste , was pub. in 1799, 

La Ptrouse Island, see under Loud and the last of Its five vols. In 1825. It 
Howe Island. covers all the problems of the solar system 

Lapis Lazuli, highly prized ornamental and is reckoned second only to Newton's 
stone of an azure colour, the sapphire of Principia. But from the modem stand- 
the anotfl. A favourite stone with the point its most significant contribution 
Egyptians for amulets and ornaments, to knowledge is the development of the 
such as scarabs, and also used by the idea of the potential; it la not too much to 
Assyrians and Babylonians, L.L. usually say that his equation of the potential 
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function Is tbo most important single 
eouation in the whole of physics. Tho 
M&canUrue cdleste is a most difficult book 
to read, and this is the more curious 
because he had previously pub. bis 
popular account of celestial mechanics, t he 
Exposition du systtme <1u mantle. which 
book may bo described as, in effect, the 
Mdchanique celeste without any mathe- 
matics and is easy to follow. L.’s bril- 
liance as a scientist remains undimmed 
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with the years. TIis work on surface 
tension and on the velocity of sound, as 
well as his more important studies on 
attractions and probability, are still 
important, and in bis own lifetime had a 
profound effect on the process of know- 
ledge. The Eng. school, hampered by the 
allegiance to the fluxions o£ Newton, and 
by anti-French sentiment, had made no 
progress, but L.'s w’ork encotirugt d n new 
outlook. This began with the collabora- 
tion of Woodhouse, at Cambridge, with 
Babbage, John Her^chel, and Peacock, in 
founding a new school of analytical 
methods, and had remarkable results in 
the hands of Adams and Clerk-Maxwell. 
(See *A Very Extraordinary Man/ by 
J. Q. Porter, in The Listener , March ‘23, 
1949.) See also Cosmogony. See Baron 
Fourier, Elope, 1831; D. F. J. Arago, Jie- 
port, 1812, trans, amongst his Biographies 
by Smyth and Grant; I. Todhuntcr, Ele- 
mentary Treatise cm ImpIocp's Functions, 
1875; and I). V. Widder, The Laplace 
Transform, 1912. 

Laplace's Equation, partial differential 
equation m connection with the theory of 
attractions discovered by P. S. iiUplace 
(q.v,). By his discovery that the attract- 
ing force in any direction of a mass upon a 
particle could bo obtained by the direct 

S rocess of differentiating a single function, 
e made an important addition to every 
branch of physics, and more particularly 
heat, electricity, and magnetism. 0. F. 
Gauss employed It in the calculation of the 
magnetic potential of the earth, and Clerk- 
Maxwell's interpretation of harmonics 
with reference to poles on the sphere threw 


new light upon it. See Spherical 
Harmonium. 

Lapland, name applied to an oxtensivo 
region of N. Europe, inhabited by tho 
Lapps. It has no political existence, and 
covers ter. m Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and llussia, the first portion consisting of 
bold headlands and fiords, deep glaciers, 
long mt. lakes, and lake-fed rivs. Russian 
and Finnish L. is similar to the low-lying 
parts of Swedish L., but tho surface is 
more level; marshes and tho barren tun- 
dras of tho Arctic Ocean become more 
frequent, and forests of fir and spruce 
abound. The (‘lunate is of a typical 
Arctic nature. For seven or eight weeks 
in winter the sun does not rise above the 
horizon and comparative darkness pre- 
vails except when the aurora borealis 
illuminates the snow-covered landscape. 
The cold Is excessive. Tho summer lasts 
during throe months, and is com para tiv ely 
hot; during eleven weeks of It the sun 
never sets. L. gives little scope for hus- 
bandry, the soil being frozen a foot below 
tho surface; the fisheries arc important, 
and there are extensive copper-mines ami 
iron deposits. The latter occur princi- 
pally in Swedish 1;. whore are some of the 
richest iron -mines m the world. At 
Kiruna and Gollivara are mt i. of ore said 
to bo two-thirds pure iron. To serve the 
mining communities an electric lailway 
has been constructed from LuloA on tho 
gulf of Bothnia to Narvik on tho Nor- 
wegian coast. The Lupps. a people of 
Finno-Ugrian ‘-took, mostly liv e a nomadic 
life, fishing, fur-trapping, and hunting. 
The reindeer supplies most of tho needs of 
the inhab., providing them with flesh, 
milk, and garments, aqd acting ns a 
beast of burden. They ftro remarkably 
short in Htature, and they have high 
cheokbones, wide mouths, small elongated 
eyes, aud snub notes. They are a quiet, 
inoffensive profile, and nro extremely sus- 
ceptible to religious impressions of a sensa- 
tional character. To -day they all profess 
Christianity. The number of Laplanders 
is not supposed to exceed 30,000 — 19,000 
in Norway, 6 400 m hwedi n. 1600 in Fin- 
land. and the rest in Russia. From the 
thirteenth to the so void eenth century 
they were prael ieiilly m a state of slavery 
under tho Swedish adventurers, tho Bir- 
karlmns. A flourishing colony of thorn 
has been estab. in Alaska. See Sir A. de 
Brooke, A Winter in Lapland, 1827; 
G. von T)uben, Om Lappland och Imp- 
pame , 1873; E. Rno. The White Sea Penin- 
sula , 1882; F. II. Butler, Through Lapland 
with Skis and IteuuUtr, 1919; If. Suther- 
land, Lapland Journey, 1939; afld H. A. 
Bernatzik, lxipland , 1910. 

La Plata, cap. of the prov. at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 30 in. E.S.E. of the city 
and 54 in. irom the coast, with which it 
Is connected by railway and tho port 
Ensenada. It was founded in 1 882, and 
has grown into a city with a pop* of about 
200,000. It bos flue gov. buildings, 
theatres, a library, and a race-course: 
also a large museum rich In geological and 
archseological collections and an astro- 
nomical observatory (founded In 1897), 
both of which have been taken over by the 
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univ. of L. I*. A petroleum distillery, 
the largest in the world, was opened In 
192.), and by the middle of 1926 was 
heating 2300 tons of crude petroleum 
daily. Many automatic' petrol supply 
stations wore opened m the streets of 
L. P. in 1920. 

La Plata, Rio de, or Plato River, see 
Platy, Hjo ijk La, or Plyti: JUver. 

Lapointe, Ernest (1876-1941), Fr.- 
Cauadian statesman, h. in Temiscouta 
<‘o., Quebec, and educated nt Rimouski 
College, and at Laval Univ., Quebec', 
("ailed to the Par, but took up politics and 
then set himself to master the Eng. lan- 
guage, of which In' knew not a word. 
Hit* reputation was well estab. at the end 
of the* First World War, especially over 
t he conscription controversy, and he might 
have succeeded Launer (d. LU19) but for 
l lie importance of keeping him as leader 
of the Liberals, lie \wn at once accepted 
as leader of Fr. -Canadian Liberalism and 
was returned for Queooc* E., the con- 
stituency which Lourier had represented 
Tor forty years. X. dominant figure in the 
govs, of Mackenzie King, ho was minister 
of marine and fisheries and, later, of 
justice, a post lm lu*l<» ■•ntii 1930 and 
again from 193.) till Ids dc.tth. Experi- 
ence of wider fields of statesmanship begun 
m 1022 whon he was one of the Canadian 
delegates to the League of Nations. Ho 
signed a fishery treaty with U.S.A., the 
first treaty ever signed by u dominion 
minister endow ed with plenipotentiary 
powers from the king. Ho was chief 
Canadian delegate to the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1929; Canadian delegate to the 
unveiling of tho Vimy Memorial in 19.10; 
and attended tho coronation, 1937. in 
jsept. 1939 h»- made a great speech in the 
Canadian H'Uiso of Commons arguing 
eloquently in i«i\ our of Ca nadian participa- 
tion iu the Second World War. 

La Porte, city of Indiana in L. P. 
co.. U.S.A., situaied 10 in. E.S.E. of 
Chicago. There arc beautiful lakes to 
the N. of the city, and it is frequented as 
a summer resort. It manufs. Hour, 
woollen goods, and machinery, and is the 
centre of a farming dist. Pop. 10,100. 

Lappa, poit of China, at tho entrance 
of tho Canton It., opposite Macao. 

Lappmark, name of fiv e dists. or marches 
m N. Sweden inhabited by Lappa. They 
are kuowu under tho names of Asolo, 
Cmeu, Pitea, Lulca, and Tornea, and 
cover nil area of 14,007 sq. m. Pop. 
6100 (all Lapps). 

Lapps, see Lyplynd. 

Lapse. A dev iso ot real estate and a be- 
quest of a legacy arc said to L. where the 
devisee or legati'e d. in tho lifetime ot the 
testator, lint by the Wills Act, 18.17. no 
L. occurs: (a) when the donee is a child 
or othor Issue of the testator and dies 
leaving iisue at tho testator's death ; and 
(b) whon tho gift is of an estate tail (see 
Estate, Entait.) and the tenant in tail 
leaves issue living at tho testator's death 
capable of inheriting under tho entail. In 
both (a) and ( b ) tho properly posses just 
as if the donee hod d. immediately after 
the testator. Lapsed legacies fall mto 
the residuary estate. 


Lapwing, see. Plover. 

Laquedem, see under Jew, Tjie Wan- 

JjKRINU. 

Lar, or Lars, Etruscan word meaning 
lord, king, or hero. It was employed as 
a i>ra*nomon and borne by Persona (L. 
Persona of Cluslimi), Tnlmniiius, and 
others. See C. O. Muller and W. Decoke, 
Pic Etr usher, 1877. 

Lara, stato of Venezuela, bounded to 
the S. by Portugesa and to tho N. by 
Falcon. Tho Tocuyo R. traverses L. and 
there Is a railway to the coast at Tucaeas. 
Tho cap. is Burquisimeto. Area 7612 
b<l. in. Pop. 332,900, 

Laraiche, or Ei Araish (the garden of 
pleasure), fortified seaport tn. of the Rp 
zone of Morocco in Africa, overlooking 
the Atlantic Ocean, 45 in. 8.R.W. of 
Tangier. There are ton military torts 
Tho tn. has a spacious market-place. 
Pulse, beaus, wheat, wool, hides, and wax 
are exported. L. Is the terminus of a 
railway 40 km. long and has an air-lino to 
Seville. Pop. 29,100. 

La Ram6e, Louise de, see OUIDA. 

Laramie: l. Co. seat of Albany ro 
Wyoming, t .S. \., 10 m. N.W. of Chey- 
enne on tin* Union Pacific railway. Ha-* 
an ultitmu* of 7000 ft., and is enclosed b\ 
mts. and is m tho midst of picturcsqu • 
scenery . Contains tho Wyoming Univ. 
and Wyoming Agra*. College, and has 
manufs. of glus-,, leather, flour, large 
machine shops, ami oil refineries. It is 
the cootie of a stock-raising, lumbering 
and mining dist. Pop. 10,600. 2. Ri\ 

in Colorado, flowing N.E. through S.* 
Wyoming; it is about 200 in. lon^, and 
drains part of L. co. 

Laramie Strata, appearing in tho Inter- 
mediary ago between the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary, containing seams of lignite. 
They are well developed in Utah and 
Wyoming, l .S.A. 

Larat Island, see under Moluccas or 
Spice Lsj.y.nds. 

Larbaud, Val6ry P*. 1881). Fr. wrilei, 
b. at Vichy. Educated at his native tn. 
ami at tin* Horbonno, he hds irons. 
Coleridge, Samuel butler, and James 
Joyce Irom Eng and Ramon Gomez do 
la Serna from rqi His Hist considerable 
original production was Poesies dc A. O. 
Jiarnabotith (1908), ' barnabooth* being a 
reputed 8. Amer. millionaire iu search of 
happiness. The poems are written in free 
\erso, showing ilio influence of Walt 
Whitman. Romo years later he pub, the 
prose work, A. O Hurnaboolh. son journal 
intime (1913). lit* has also written a 
abort novel, b'trmiua Marquez (1906), sov. 
\ols. iff short fat ones, aud a rolleotion of 
critical es.says. 

Larbert, par. and vil. of {Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, tin the Carron, 8 in. S.E. of Stirl- 
ing. Coal -mining is extensively carried 
on. Pop. 12,000. 

Larboard, obsolete nautical term, now 
superseded by ‘port,* that side of a vessel 
which is on tho left hand of au observer 
facing forward, while starboard refers to 
the right-hand side. 

Larceny, or Theft, wilfully wrongful 
taking and possession of the goods of an- 
other aguinst his w ill anil with the intontiou 
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bodily displaced as distinguished from 
being merely handled, or if attached or 
connected in some way ( e.g . watch and 
chain) completely severed. It is not 
essential that the taking be for the sake 
of gaiu, e.g. to take a man’s motor-car 
and run it into a deep riv. merely to spite 
him is I i. if done with intent permanently 
to deprive the owner of his property. 
h. by finding is the oiTeuco of appro- 
priating goods, the true owner of which 
nmy be found by inquiry. Tf, at the 
time of appropriation, the finder really 
believes that the owner cannot be found, 
It Is not Ij. (Baron Parke in It. v. Thur- 
born, War burton's Leading ( 'fuses, 157). 

Laroh, common name gnen to species 
of Larix , a genus of coniferous plants 
found in N. parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. The plants are hardy trees, 
much resembling species of Cedrus in 
habit, but they are not evergreen, and the 
eonos ripen in one year. The wood is 
hard and tough, the leaves are bright 
groon in colour and linear in shape, anil 
the flowers are monoecious. L. Europwa. 
the common L., prows to a height of 100 
tt., and is valued tor its wood, its bark 
used in tanning, and for the turpentine 
which it yields. L pendula , the black L., 
is common in America. 

Larcom, Lucy r di), \iiut. poet, 

b. at Beverly Farm, Massuohusi tts. From 
1866 to 1874 she ed. Gar I ’mug Folk s 
Her poems include Ufidsidc Forms (1876) 
and Hillside and s t aside in /Wr// (1877) 
See tier autuhiogr iplri, .1 A ew England 
Girlhood (1880) 

Lard, fat of the ],og melted down and 
faBe rr presentation; and (b) embezzle- strained, the best qua lity being prepared 
ment, in that L. by a clerk or sen ant from the ‘leaf’ or let of the bowel and 
connotes the stealing of property which kidneys. L. si ion Id contain about 60 per 
&t the time is in the actual possession of cent of olein and M) per cent of palmitm 
the master, while in embezzlement the and stiann. Adulteration is frequently 
property is intercepted. Only personal resorted to in the manuf. of this coin- 
goods can be the subject bt L. There modlty, the stearin of beef or mutton 
were formerly a great number of things, being used. The best quality ot L. is 
like trees, plants, deeds, fixtures, coal used for making oleomargarine, whilst the 
from a mine, chattels real (q.r.), ohoses in inferior suit is used for making candles, 
action (c.v.), wills, animals ferae naturae An Hilda i<»l L. is made by the action of 
(Le. wild or unreclaimed), and dogs, or hydrogin upon cotton-seed oil in the 
other domesticated animals not ordinarily presence of nickel shavings, which not as 
used for food, which at common law could a catnl^t (g.r.); though wholesome, it 
not bo the subjects of L. The theft of lacks the utn mins of tho animal product 
most of these things is now, however, Lardncr, Dionysius (1798-1850), Irish 
punishable as for simple L. t while tho s«dentJfi< writer, b. m Dublin. Entered 
theft of coal or other ore from mines, Trinity ( ollcgo, Dublin, and took orders, 
wills, records, and deeds is met with but preferred to write contributions to 
much heavier punishment than L., that tho Edinburgh Her it w and various oncy- 
of wills being punishable to tho extent of clopcodias Ju 1827 lie became prof, of 
a life term of penal servitude. If the natural philosophy and astronomy in the 
taking Is bona fide under some colour of univ. of London (afterwards Univ. Col- 
right, U might ground a civil action in lego), and in 1829 began his groajt work, 
trespass iq.r.), but would not be larcenous. The Cabinet f'yelojuedia, whidh was 
If the goods are taken by a trick, tho finished in 133 vols. twenty year# later, 
owner not Intending to part with the Lardner, Nathaniel (1684-176$), Eng. 
ownership of the goods, it Is L., e.g. A gets divine, ecclesiastically a Frosbyteifau, but 
half a dozen pairs of boots sent to him theologically a Unitarian. He wrote 
ostensibly for the purpose of buying one Credibility of the Gospel History (1727-57) 
selected pair and then converts all of and Jewish and Heathen Testimonies (in 
them to his own use. Welshing is a favour of Christianity (1764-67). 
common form ot L. by trick. To con- Lareau, Edmond (1848-00). Canadian 
sjfelimt® L. there must be a complete \ politician ot Fr. extraction. Called to the 
physical taking (called asportation). This, \ Bar in 1870, and was appointed six 
however, la In law Interpreted to mean \ years later prof, ot law In McGill Univ. 
merely that the goods must have been > In 1886 lie was elected to the prov. 


of depriving the owner of his property 
in them. L. is either simple or compound, 
the latter being theft accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of aggravation, e.g. robbery 
with violence, theft by a public servant. 
L. is distinguishable from: (a) faNe pre- 
tences, In that possession only is obtained, 
while In tho latter crime the owner inten- 
tionally parts with bis right of property 
at. well, although induced so to do by some 
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legislature. Ho wrote Histories of 
Canadian Law (1888) m well as MHanges 
hmforiffues it hi Ur a ires (1877). 

Laredo: 1. Oitv of Toxins, U.S.A., and 
tho co. scat of Webb co., 150 in. S.b.W. 
of San Antonio. It Is a garrison tn., and 
a port of (ntiy on the llio Oran do. It is 
a centre lor tiudo between Mexico and 
1I.S.A., and Its industries includo auti- 
mony smelting and car works, cattio 
raising, and fruit growing, it Is specially 
famous tor early grapes and Bermuda 
onions In L916 was opened tho now 
highway (770 m.) between Mexico citj 
And L., on the Amer. border. Bop. 

35.000. 2. Foi tilled seaport tn. of Hpam, 
in tho prov. of bantandei, 20 m. b.E. of 
the cap., Santander, on the coach road to 
Bilbao. Rope and wills are manufactured, 
and fish pit serration Is earned on. Pop. 
0000. 

Lares, The, Rom. tutelary deities, ori- 
ginally gods of < ultivated fields, wor- 
shipped by caeli bouse hold. Liom early 
times a distinction existed between public 
and piivate L., tho lattt i being worsbippe d 
by families alone as lcpiesentu g the 
spirits of departed ancestors The public 
L belonged to tho state religion, and then 
influe*nco included the en a uui ouiuling 
dist of the tn. and country in which they 
we to situated Thev had a spi e lul ami 
festival with public games. In the later 
period of 1 he repuhlh the’* are confounded 
with tlic Penates, though In earlier times 
there was a marked distinction between 
the two. The name seems to be ielentical 
with the Mruscan lar (7 v.), kmr, lord 
Sec G Wis^owa, Ret 10 ion und Kultu s dtr 
Rumtr , 1902 . 

Largentidre: 1 Tn in the dept, of 
Hautes \lpes, Fiance Pop 1000 2 Tn. 

and dept in Ardee he 1 ranee. Tno tn is I 
noted feu its amt < hm* h and castle, and 1 
also for ils fimis tanneries, rind ilk 
factories. There are lend mines m th» | 
ueighbomhood Pop tn. 2*100, dept 1 

05.000. 3. Glaciet of Mont lime I 

Largo, put and 1111 kt. tn ol I fcuhlie, 1 

Scotland, situated on Large Bn, i 111 
from Li*cn The tn consist of two 


situated between Cordoba, San Juan, and 
Catamaroa. In the N.w. is tho Sierra 
Famatlna (20,000 ft.). Gold, copper, 
shyer, and Iron are found, and the soil 
is fertile in vines, maize, cotton, etc 
Area 37,839 sq. in. Pop. (1928 estimate) 
94,793. 2. < ap. of above prov., at 

the side of the Sierra Velasco at an 
altitude of 1070 ft. Pop 8000. 

Larissa, chief tn. of Thessaly In anct 
Greece. Jt is now tho cap of the prov. 
of L. (pop. 312,200), and stands on 
the r. h. of the It. Palambria (anct 
Pencils), m. N.W. of Volo. L. was 
under Turkish authority until IS81, when 
it was ceded to the Gks. Thore are still 
evidences of its Turkish occupation in the 
minarets, empty mosques, and Muslim 
burying grounds. L. lies not far from the 
Homeric Argissa, and was a name applied 
to other Pelasgian cities; it sigmfled a 
fort, tn 01 burgh. Bombed by tho Its. on 
March 2, 1941, and ovenun bv the Gets, 
on Vprll 20 Pop * pro*. 312,000; tn. 
23,900. 
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vils., Lppir Luigo. containing the pun 
buildups, and lower Largo a Miinunr 
resort and fishing \ II. with 1 -muill 
harbour. Alexander Selkirk t* Robin on 
Crusoo’) was b . here. Pop of par. 1000 

Largo and Larghetto, It teim in hum* 
usi it as a direction of tempo. It is gem 1 
ally undtt stood to denote a broad st\Ie is 
well us a slew pace. Larghetto is tin 
diiuin. of largo, meaning less blow than 
the latter. 

Largs, par and watering-place of N. 
Ayrshire, Scotland, situated on tin tlrtli 
of Clyde, 12 in. b.S.W. of Greenock. Tin re 
-is a small haihour, which affords a good 
anohorago tor yachts Pop. 9700. 

Lari, inrkt tn. of ltah, in the prov. of 
Pisa, U m. N.E. of Leghorn. Pop. 8000. 

Larleio, t>tc Pinb. 

Lar Idee, sec Guix. 

Lar in o, tn. of Italy iu the prov. of 
Campobasso, on the K. Bifomo. It 
suffered destruction by an earthquake In 
1300. it 4 b an episcopal see. Pop. 7000. 

La Rio] a: 1. Andlne prov. of Argentina, 


Larist&n, maritime prov. m Persia, on 
the Persian Gulf. Its cap. 1-5 Ln n . ft Is 
fm tho most p.ut dcseit laud, bait And 
•lk form the chief product. Area (esti- 
mated) *20,0o0 sq m. 

La Rive, Auguste de (1801-73), Swiss 
. ihomist, b. at Geneva. He became prof, 
of natural philosophy in his native oity in 
1323, and made a special study of eleo- 
trlutv. Rh chief work Is TraiU de 
VHettricilc thumque it appl Uptfe (3 vole.), 
lc54 58. 

Larivey, Pierre (c. 1540-1812). Fr. 
dramatist, descended from tho Giunta, 
tho famous Floientlno and Venetian 
printers lie be< ame canon of tho church 
of bt. Ktiei.ne. His comedies were rather 
adaptations from Tt, plays than works 
of creative urt. 1 »a prin. work. Comedies 
fatttie uses, appeared In 1579. 

Lark, popular name given to the speoles 
of A laud idie. a family of passerine birds 
inhabiting the Indian, Patoarotta, and 
, Ethiopian regions, Otocorys being the only 
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Amer. genus and Mirafra the only Aus- 
tralian one. Alauda arcnsi s, the familiar 
Brit, skylark, nests in n hollow in the 
ground, usually among grass or cereals. 
Its rapid, pleasing trill is generally 
nttered while the bird is soaring, and 
occasionally it emits a plaintive call. 
A . arhorea, tho woodlark, A. crist d/a, tho 
crested lark, and . 1 . alpcstris . the shore 
lark, belong to the same family. 

Larkhall, tu. of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
3 in. S.E. of Hamilton, with collieries, 
bleat h -works, aud a silk factory. Pop. 
14.000. 

Larkspur, see Df.lphinii’M. 

L arm or. Sir Joseph (1857-1942), Brit, 
physicist, b. in < o. Antrim. N. Ireland, and 
educated at the Rnj al Belfast Academical 
Institution, Queen's College, Belfast (grad- 
uating with the highest honours), and i8t. 
John's College, Cambridge, where lie was 
senior w rangier. Ho was prof, of natural 
philosophy. Queen's College, Galway, and 
later at St. John's, Cambridge. His 
ACther and Matter , pub. in 1900, on electro- 
magnetic theory is a systematic working 
out of the idea, then gaining favour, that 
matter is essentially an electrical struc- 
ture; while Clerk-Maxwell's theory, which 
ostulates electricity as a continuous 
uid, becomes, with Ij„ an electron theory, 
postulating electricity as atomic in charac- 
ter like matter. L. proved that, if matter 
be electrically constituted, uny moving 
object must minutely contract in tho 
direction of its line of motion and this 
phenomena was tho foundation of Ein- 
stein's theory of relativity |(forinulated 
in 1905). Among other contributions 
of L. were his formula for radiation of 
energy by an accelerated electron, and 
his theory of the precession of electron 
orbits in a magnetic field. L. ulso wrote 
notable papers on hydrodynamics and 
w&ves. He was elected to Parliament for 
Cambridge LJniv. as a Unionist from 1911 
to 1922. Secretary of the Royal Society, 
1901-12. See also his vols. of scientific 
memoirs, 1927-29. 

Larnaoa, or Larnaka, prin. port of the 
is. of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean Sea. 
There is a pier 450 ft. in length, and ex- 
cellent anchorage Is afforded. Cable lines 
connect L. with Alexandria in Egypt, and 
also with Latakbia in Syria. The tn. is 
the anct. Citium, aud numerous objects 
of antiquarian interest have been found 
Pop. 14,700. 

Larne, par. seaport and rnrkt. tn. of 
Antrim, N. Ireland. Tho port has be- 
come one of the chief passenger ports of 
the country* and is 11 m. S. of the tn. of 
Larine. The market-place covers over 
an acre of ground, and there are linen and 
woollen manors. ; trade Is also carried on 
in lime, ironstone, flour, dairy produce, 
and linen. The tn. possesses a marine 
zoological station. Pop. 11,000. 

La Rochetoueauld, Francois. Duo de 
(1613-80), most accomplished of the 
maxim and memoir writers of Prance, b. 
at Paris, liore the title of Prince do 
Marsillac. He joined the army at an 
early age, and soon began to ifiake a figure 
in public life, becoming engaged In in- 
trigues against Richelieu anti in the plots 


of tho Fronde. He was severely wounded 
at the siege of Paris and again at the light 
at the Port Saint- Antoine in 1652. He 
then retired to the country for a while, hut 
returned to court before the death of 
Mnrarin and became a prominent leader 
of the literary salon of Mine do Sabl6. In 
1665 ho pub. his famous ftfarimes anony- 
mously and under the title of Jb* flex ions, 
on sentences et maxinies morales. They 
passed through five eds. in the author'* 
lifetime, and are as remarkable for their 
litcrarv excellence as for their acuteness 
of thought. His Memoircs were pub. in 
1817, and are among the beat of a time 
rich in writings of this kind. 11 is Littres 
are also of great historic and social in- 
terest. La K.'s (Kum s computes, ed. by 
Gilbert and Gourdauli, appeared m 186S- 
1884. There are numerous eds. of tho 
Marinas, the finest being the Edition des 
bibliophiles. 1870 (Eng. version by U. II. 
Powell, 19U3). See lives by J. Bourde.tu, 
1893, and J. H6mnn. 

La Rochelle, see lto< hfllf, Lx. 

Larousse, Pierre Athanase (1817 75), 
Fr. grammarian and lexicographer, b. ut 
Touoy, Yonne. llis greatest work was 
the ( irand Dirtionnaire unicast l du X fXe 
sitcle, 15 vols. (18(»6 76), supplements 
1877 ancl 1887. From 1698 to 1907 
appeared the Xoucea u Larousse it lust re. 
editor (J. Auge. The publishing house 
which he founded bus continued to issue 
dictionaries ancl encyelopft'dias. 

Larsen, Karl (1860-1931 ). Dan. prof , 
oct, aud novelist ; h. July 28, at Rends- 
org; son of a lieutenant of engineers. 
Ho studied law and political science at 
Copenhagen and Berlin; Ph.D. Travelled. 
1883-88. Editor of Juleroser (1900 15): 
Turistridende (191 1 -21); president, Dan. 
Authors’ Society, 1902 8. His poems, 
dealing with tn. life, are highly esteemed ; 
his novels Include Ctrklir (1893) and 
DokUrr la (1896). 

Larsen, Kay ib. 1879), Dan. author; 
son of P. II. L , linen-draper. A member 
of the council of Dan. Authors’ Society. 
1915-19, and its secretary 1916-19. lie 
writes on l)aii. \oyage* and colonisation, 
and has made many 'study voyages* 
under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Marine. Works Include CUimt (1901); 
De Dnnskoshndiskc Koloniers Historic 
(1907-8); De Danske i (Juinea (1918); 
Kronihcr fra Dansk (Juinea (1924): and 
Da risk Vfshndien , I6fW-iyj7 (1928). 

Larva (Lat., a ghost, a mask), name 
applied, first by Lmrueus, to the young 
form of any uniinul which has left the egg 
and which at that stuge does not resemble 
t ho parent. It is given more particularly 
to Insects, but refers also to tadpoles of 
frogs, nuiiplii and zoom of cruslaqleanR, the 
young of ♦■< hinodenns, the ammocootes of 
the lamprey, the troehosiihere of anne- 
lids, etc. The larvie of OrthojAcra and 
Hemiptera hear a strong resemblance to 
the imago, or perfect insect, except in tho 
absence of wings, and the metamorphosis 
is slight; such forms are best described os 
nymphs. Lopldnptera in tho larval form 
possess a head, legs, and Prologs and are 

{ )opularly known as caterpillars; the 
arvee or Coleoptera, which have heads 
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and may or may not have legs, aio railed 

f nubs, and those or Dipteru, which aro 
iglcss and frequently without a head, aro 
(.died maggots Occasionally larvae aro 
hie to rc produe ( n phenoim non known as 
neotuty of p uloyt nesis , tin best known 
< x ample m the Mexican axolotl 
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Larvik, ve Lu uv in 

Laryngismus stridulus, sp i«,modm ill 
tion of tin lmnv tint nccuis in \o m s 
rlnldnn Hum »ttu k luketv «u m r 
sou d delicti but isespniiUv assn ife l 
with mlt noils It is clmimtciisid b\ » 
snddt n i icst ot h spiritual the child 
becomes blue m the hue owing to imnu 
nent asr hvxixtimi and bn it h mg 1 

Biiuiod by long i iowm n uispn itions I lu 
cause ot thcsi itlaiks is somewhat oh 
Hdiio, it consists of a i (flex spwn of flu 
glottis, and mnv 01 ma\ not bo .un m 
named In a pi <1 munm c atari h ila 
attacks in hkdv to be. mum ut, or inn 
cease wit limit un oi won in ison In at 
inent duin g an it t u k is usu ill\ irnpia 
ticabh , as the Uiinin it ion whet lu i fat d 
or tho nvirsi is veiv lipid Vfter n 
(ovtiv t In pat lent should be cxiumnicl 
for aib noids, mdllusc siiould be lunoud 
if pi csint 

Laryngitis, sn under 1 Mini in hoist s 
see uridu Iloi s> (]>isi isi s) 

Laryngoscope, Jnstiuinent by wlm li the 
condition of tho loiynx may be observed 
It consists if a small niirioi attar lied to a 
tong handle al an angle of about 120° 
The inHtruincnt is first warmed to pi event 
obscuration by tho comic nsntiou of mois- 
ture, and then intioducod into tho throat 
with its back against tho soft palate uid 
uvula At tho Hamo tinio a stiong light 
Is directed against tho mirror from a lump 
placed on tho shoulder or forehead of the 
observer, so that tho light is roller ted 
towards the lary nx and bar k again to tho 
mirror By tlm moans tho extent of 
laryngbal inflammation oi the presence 


of foicign bodies can be determined and 
RUitablo treatment decided upon The 
instrument was iirst used l» Manuel 
Oarm to examine the state of the larynx 
In singing, anrl was adapted to medical 
purpose s by Dr Czenrmk ot Pest 

Larynx, organ of voice situated In tho 
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upper and fiont put of the nc \ 
consists of a linmevvoik oi box o i uti 
1 ig* ** with then 1 ganunts and musd 
( id is m tho (hint ( oiirse of tin «u ruit 
or in flora lungs to mouth imhm wisa 
It opi ns above into tlu ( i\itv of tho 
llurvnx it the hist of tlu tongu an l 
i'Uiiu U tint eavitv with the trndu i or 
windpipe 1 lu » utilises air movable 
vv it h m g nd t n ae h othci uid this motion, 
foget! ei with difieitm i-> m tin tiu&ior of 
tlu elistn hgaiuc nts iaikh those mndi- 
fi itions in tin usistaui o to the an c urn nt 
w hie h giv 1 1 ist to the phenoim n i of voice. 
Hi e irtilages eompiising the framework 
of the L urc the thyroid the cun d, th« 
piglotlis tho two arvtcinds the two 
e >rni( ula larv iu,is and fie f no e unciform 
e utilngcs rin thvioid is the largest, and 
consists of two liteiil pints united in 
front to form a iielgt causing tho pro- 
jection known as \dain*s apple’ Cor h 
ol tho lateral plttis has ptojectuig pieces 
at its upper and lovvei cornels The 
i iicoid is a ring sit u ite d below the thvroid 
to which it is connected In front bv tkn k 
tlbious tissue, while it is joined to the 
trae hca below bv llbious membrane Tho 
arytenoids aro two smaller cartilages of 
great mobility lcsting upon articular sur- 
faces In tho postei lor port of the e ncoid 
and bound to it by duo elastic ligaments 
Tho epiglottis is a thin cartilage with ninny 
perforations, which servos as a valve or 
covering for the iaiyngeal cavity, during 
respiration it is laised so as to admit of 
the passage of mr, but the action of 
swallowing brings It down so as to enable 
tho food to pass through the gullet behind 
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The most important ligaments are those 
known as the v ocal c ords 1 ho true vocal 
cords, or infenor thyro arytenoid liga 
meats c onsist of fine elastic fibres joined 
behind to the base of the arytenoid i.arti 
I ages and in front to the middle of the anglo 
between the w ings of the tin roul cartilage 
They dmdo the cavitv of the L into an 
upper and lower part which tomnmnicato 
with each other bv the lotti*. a chink or 
aperture letween the vocal cords I he 
suse of the glottic is an Important factor in 
rolco production In the adult male it 
measuies about 23 mm from front to 
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A tnohei B cn~oid caitila^e 
C thyroil cartiidg D ar>tfrcii 
cartilage 1 Sai tonni s cartilage 
I* hvoid bone O epiglottis 

back, and from 6 to 1 2 mm transvc rscly 
In females and males before pubeit} the 
length of the apertme is about 17 mm 
ana Its width about 4 mm 1 he muscles 
of the Ij may be dm J d into two groups, 
the extrinsic muscle whic b move the L 
as a whole and tho intrinsic muscles 
which move the cartilages with respect to 
one another It is by certain of these 
latter muscles that the tension of 1 ho vocal 
cords is regulated and the size and shape 
of the glottis altered in the \ rodui tion of 
different sounds The voice mechanism 
therefore consists of the modifying pro 
censes in the course of the blast of air 
from the lung>» The pressure of the air 
passing upwards through the tia< hca dis 
tends the margins of the clastic mem- 
branes constituting the vocal cords the 
aperture is therefore opened momentarily 
while the air passes through, and thus a 
series of vibrations is produced The pitch 
of the sound is determined by the number 
of vibrations iu a sec ond, while the inten- 
sity Is determined by the amplitude of 
those vibrations Inflammation of the L 
Is known as laryngitis It may be caused 
by excessive use of the voice, irritating 
vapours, or dust, thill, or by miorobic 
Infection. The symptoms are pain and 
difficulty In phonatfon, and swelling of 


parts of the L The treatment includes 
rest for the voico and antiseptic throat 
washes Laryngitis is always worthy 
of attention as oxceBslve inflammation 
causes great difficulty in respiration not 
uuaccompanfed l>y danger, while a sue 
cession of attacks is apt to had to i 
chronic form m which the voice is in 
juriouslv aflcctcd jnoie <i less pc mum 
tntlv The L may also be the site of 
various tumours including cancer hoarse 
ness is an important symptom and should 
not bo noglectod if It pcisists tir more 
than a few weeks See ( non IIoirsi 
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Larzao Breed, see Mil i 1 

La Salle, Jean Baptiste de la (lb >1 
171‘l) tr pntst canon of Rhcims ami 
founder of the Hrotheis of the (luistitn 
Schools In 168 1 he ic signed his c ui >nrv 
and with twelve others tock a vow to 
dc vc tc himself for life to tin tc i lung < f 
the poor being in fact ike foi r tun ci of 
modern prlmirv cducition llu I c wl 
quartcis of the lnstituti m since 170 > h is 
been at Saint Yon (Rc ucn) 1 i S wis 
uinonised by lto XJJI (J »00) Vc life 
by Ravctct (Ians) 1SS8 vu i V\ I 
Battcrsi>> De J a Sato S unt at d Pn nerr 
in 1 due at ion 1 c > I S 

La Salle, Ren6 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de 
(164 i 87) one of the wt iUht cf lit 
explorers and advontuuis who opened up 
paths in the trackhs Amor wlllcnitv 
was b in Rouen limit t At the 
age of twenty tlmt Ik went to Montietl 
where ho secured a grant of land on the 
st Javvrence R In 1670 lit begin 
the lust of his explorations Lbioiigh the 
counti \ in the v n mil v oft»J al < s * i io and 
Ontario lie then went furt he i s md 
was at one tuno supposed to have dm 
covered ond exploit d tiio course of the 
Ohio R 1 it doubt lias been cist on 
this \ tic so fnt mi of I rontenae govor 
nor of ( anad i lit m ide s< v trlpi> back to 
bnnet in Ihe formers intc icst Hi« last 
trip br light foi linnet If tin grant of a 
monopoly of the tiadt in the Mississippi 
vallcv la s thereuion worked hits 
wav partly overland ami paith by pen 
tago on some of the likes and exploit d 
the Mis iHsippi down to its in ruth He 
took po ^ ssion of this vast area in the 
name of I in soveitign Ring 1 ouib and 
named it 1 omnium in his honoui Ho 
attorn i tc l to c ms iditc for the king 
both the Ur of 1 ouisiana and that other 
ter vaguely known as Illinois and was 
the first to build a post on the sii» of what 
is now tl t great < ity of ( lilt ag0 l ron 
t< nac be mg sue t e< di d b j a now #ov ernor 
who wan not friendly to 1 tv s the 
latter once more went to J’frls and 
secured fr< in the king the title bf govor 
nor of Lc utsiana and Illinois He set 
forth with an expedition whiuti was a 
failure from the start The oomfliander of 
the fleet refused to obey his ordt is La S 
lost his way to the Mississippi, landing 
instead in 1 uxas. With a mist table rem- 
nant of his expedition he sought to find 
his way back to Canada, but was treaehc r- 
ously assassinated by his own men on 
March 20 See L V Jacks, Tji Salle, 1031 
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La Salle, city of Illinois, U.9.A., 84 m. (1802), pub. under the pseudonym Lesage* 
W.S.W. of Chicago, and the terminus of After Waterloo he shared Napoleon** 
tho Illinois and Michigan Canal. It has exile, and pub. the ex -emperor's memoirs 
extensive manufactories of clocks, Port- under the title of Memorial of St. Helena 
land cement, and zinc, and the surround- (1828). 

ing country abounds in coal. It has a Lascaux Caves, near Montlgnac-sur- 
large shipping trade, and 1 b tho centre of V6z&re, in the Dordogne, France, in which 
a farming dist. Pop. 12,800. In 1940 were discovered rock paintings of 

La Sallette, see rtAiAETrn-FALLiVAUX, the paleolithic and other periods, pre- 
LA. served under a glaze of stalactite forma- 

Lascar, name adopted in England into tion. Since many are painted over former 
tho Merchant Shipping Acts, signifying a works, it is possible to trace the develop- 
soldier or camp-follower. Originally usoti ment of style, particularly in the treat - 
by tho Portuguese for an inferior class of ment of horns, antlers, and hooves over 
men in military service, it is now gener- a period of more than a thousand years, 
ally applied to Indian sailors sorving There is much artistic quality iu the later 
on Brit, ships. They are generally paintings, which feature bulls, bisons, 
Muslims. stags, and horses, along with symbols and 

Lascaris, Andreas Johannes (c. 1445- signs which may be tribal marks or 

c. 1535), Hurnamed Rhyndaoenus, Ok. methods of sympathetic hunting magic, 
scholar of noble birth, lie was a fugitive The colours wore probably blown on to the 
to the court of Italy in 1454, and was surface by a tube. See also under 
patronised by Lorenzo do* Medici. Later Dokdounk. See F. Windels, The Las - 
ho went to Paris, where he taught Gk.,atid caux Cace Paintings, 1948; also A. n. 
in 1508 Leo X. placed him at the head Broil rick, The Cares of Lascaux, 1948. and 
of a (Ik. college iu Homo. Remembered Imscuut: a Commentary, 1949. 
as editor of The Greek Anthology, com- Lasoelles. family of Yorkshire, Eng- 
meiitarios on Sophocles, etc. See A. F. land, earls of Uarewood since 1821, when 

Villemain, Lascaris, 182" Edward L. became tlio lirst earl, having 

Lascaris, Constantin \c. JU.U 1501), Ok. been made Damn ITarowood m 1798. 
grammarian, and a pioneer of Ok. studies The chief seat h at Uarewood House, near 
in the W. Fled to Italy in 1153, after Leeds. Henry George ("buries L., the 
the capture of Constant Inople by the sixth oarl(l882-l917), bueeeeded.in 1929; 
Turks, and taught at Milan, Homo, Naples, in 1910 ho inherited from his great-uncle, 
aud Messenu. He is boat known by his the marquess of t ’lauricarde, an estate of 
celebrated Gk. grammar (1476), the llr.st i 452,500 000. As Viscount L. (tho title of 
work printed in Gk. characters. See A. F. tho eldest son) be married Princess Mary 
Villemain, Lascar in, ou les Grers d u X Ve b/.r.), daughter of (ieorgo V. Ho was 
s\ec\e, 1825, and J. Wymonds, Renaissance, personal A.D.C. to King George VI., lord 
1877. lieutenant of tho W. Riding from 1927, 

Las Casas, Bartolom6 rie (14 7 1— 15CG>, K.G. (1922), O.O. V.O. (1931), and grand 
Sp. missionary, h. at Seville, noted for his master of the united freemasons* lodge 
zeal ou behalf of tho oppressed Indians, of England (1943). George Henry Hubert, 
Studied at the why. of Salamanca, and in the seventh earl, was born in 1923 ana 
1502 went to Hispaniola, where ho became succeeded In 1947. Serving in tho Second 
a planter and proaehed the gospel to the World \\ ar, he was a prisoner during 
natives. Iu lol6 ho returned to Spain 19 4 4-45, and then became A.D.C. to the 
to lay before the king tho cause of eu- go\ crnor-goueral of Canada, tho earl of 
slaved Indians, but his zeal and plain Athloue. 

speaking stirred up powerful enemies and Lascelles, Sir Frank Cavendish (1841- 
his efforts were unavailing. Nntwith- 1920), Brit, diplomatist, son of Jit. Hon. 
standing ho repeatedly crossed the ocean \V. -v S. Lascelles and grandson of 
to plead their cause, and addressed sev. second earl of llarewood. Entering tho 
letters aud treatises ou tho subjeet to diplomatic service in 1861, ho was ap- 
Charles V. In 154 4 ho accepted tho pointed consul-general in Bulgaria, 1879. 
bishopric of Cldapu, Mexico. Three > curs lie was appointed minister to Rumania in 
later ho returned to Spain and pasMcd t.ho 1 8 n 7, minis tor to Per«*ia in 1891, ambas. to 
remainder of his life iu the Dominican Russia, 1894, and to Germany, 1895, a 
college at Valladolid. His works include post ho held for twel\e years. K.O.M.G., 
an unflnishod History of the Indies, an 1880; O.C.M.G., and P.C., 1893. 
Important source of information ou Sp. Lasoo, or Laskl, Johannes (1199-1560), 
discoveries and conquosts. See lives bv Polish reformer, b. at fcosk, nephew of 
A. Helps. 1868; F. A. MaoNutt. 1909; Archbishop Laski (1456-1531). Studying 
A. Barroa- \mna, J.92 4; aud It. Schneider, abroad, he beoame imbued with tho 
1938. doctrines of Zwingi land Erasmus. Never- 

‘ Las Casas, Ciudad de, see San Cristohal. tholess he was made bishop of Vee- 
Las Cases, Emmanuel Augustine Dieu- prom, but soon fell into disfavour with 
donn6 Marin Joseph (l TUb-18 42), Fr. tho arohblshop upon discovery of liibi 
offlcc'r, and historian, b. near Revel, secret marriage. A refugee in England, 
Haute-Garoime, the companion of Napo- he became a Irion f of Oranmer and 
ieon at St. Helena. Ho sorved in Ooiuld’s helped compilo the Prayer Book and 
army in 1792, and then spent some time Articles of the Church of England. L. 
in England, and fought for the royal cause tried hard to win Poland over to the 
at QuJberon (1795). He returned to Protestant faith, superintending the trans. 
France at Napoleon’* accession, and of the Bible into Polish. He wrote His - 
worked, at his famous Atlas Mstorigue tory of the Cruel Persecution of the Church 
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of God . See study by K. Volker iu U.S.A. Pub. works on chess, scienoe, and 

Ki rchengesch ich te Pole ns , 1930. philosophy. 

Laser, or Asadulcis, gum-resin obtained Laskhari-Bazar, di«t. of Afghanistan, 
frm the umbelliferous i>lant Thrajtsia gar - notable for the discovery in 1911) by (he 
ganica, common to N. Africa, and was director of antiquities, Daniel Sehlum- 
esteexned by the ancients as a drug. berger, of tho extensive ruins of a palace of 

La Serena, see Coquimbo. the sultans of Ghazni of tho tenth 

Lashio, important tn. of Burma, con- eleventh centuries. Tho palace measures 
nccted by rail with Rangoon, situated 104 yds. by 92 \ds. and is surrounded by 
about 50 m. from the Chinese frontier, fort ideations. Fragments of the deeora- 
Being the terminus of the Burma road tiou by stucco and painting lm\o survived, 
(e.p.), it was a vital strategic centre during Thero are other extensive rums in the 
the Jap. invasion of Burma in the Second neighbourhood. What )m* ulmid.v been 
World War. It was captured by the excavated shows that this was the palace 
Jap. on April *8, 1942. It was bombed of Mahmud of Ghazni, tho Moslem invader 
trequently by (lie Auier. Air Force later of India. 

in the same rear. Ste further under La&ki, Harold Joseph (6. 1893). Kng. 
Burma, Seconp World War, (’vmp\ in ns political economist. /». at Manchesti r. 
iv. he was educated at its grammar school 

Lashkar, see Gwalior. and at New College, Oxford. From 1914 

Lasker, Eduard U829-S4). Prussian to 1910 he lectured in hist, at McGill T'liiv . 
Liberal politician, b. at Posen of Jewish Montreal, at Harvard from 1916 to 1920, 
descent ; educated at the univs. of Breslau and at Dublin in 1936. Connected with 
and Berlin. He lived for three years in the London School of Economics irom 
England. In 1865 entered thu gov. scr- 1920, he became prof, of political science 
vice and w'as elected to the Lower House, at London Uuiv. in 1926. lie became a 
Two years later he entered the tier, lteichs- ; member of the executive of the Fabian 
tog and headed the secessionists from Societv in 1922 and of the Labour party 
tho National Liberal party in 1880. 1,. in 1936. Ho played a minor part in his 

took an active part in the civil cunsolida- party 's sueerss in the gouerul election of 
tion of tho Ger. Empire. He pub., among 1945, being chairman of the party from 
other works, Zvr Ytrfassungsgesehichlr 1946 to 1916. IDs Keen insight into tho 
Preussens (1874). problems of political thought mid tho 

Lasker, Emanuel (1868-1941), Her. progressive nature of his viewpoint have 
chess player, b . at Berlirichen. studied placed him in the hr-t rank of writers on 
at the univs. of Berlin, Gottingen, and nis subject. His work 1 include The Pwh* 
Heidelberg, chiefly mathematics; became lem of Sovereignty (1917). Authority in the 
a doctor of mathematics and by pro- Modern State (1919); Pnhtual Thought 
fession was a univ. lecturer; hut most of from Locke to Ut nth run (1920); Tetters of 
his career was taken up by ches*. One liurke (ed.) (1922); The Defence of Liberty 
of the greatest of all players, his active against Tyrants Autobiography 

career was probably unique, and from of J. S. Mill (ed.) (1924)r*ri Grammar of 
about 1889 until 1914 his pre-eminence Politics (1925); Communism (1927); The 
was unchallenged. Ho won his first Dangers of Obedience (1930); An Iviro- 
tournament at the age of twenty -one m duct ion to Politics (1931); Studies in Law 
Berlin. Both in match t'lay and in and Polilns (1932); The Crisis and the 
tournaments for the ensuing twenty-five Constitution (1932); Democracy m Crisis 
vears he was invincible— winning decisive (1933;, 7 ht State in Theory and Practice 
victories over such plovers as Black burno, (1935); The Rise of Europe on Liberalism 
Mieses, Bird, bhowuiter, and Junowski. (1936): Parliamentary Carer n m f nt in Eng* 
He won tho world championship title by land (191*); The A merit an Presidency 
defeating Stcinitz in 1894 by 10 games to 5 (1940); Jit fit chons on the Revolution of 
and defended his title again in 1897 by do- Our Time (19(3); faith. Reason , Civihsa- 
f eating Steinitz by 10 games to 2. Sub- turn (19 H). Liberty tn the Modern State 
sequently ho defeated Marshall (T T .H. A.) (new ed.) (19 48); The (' ommunist Man i- 
ancl Tarrasch, but drew with Sclilechter in fisto: Socialist J.andmark (1918); The 
1910. He met Capablanea iq.r.) in 1920 Amtrican Democrat y (1948); and many 
after protracted negotiations and lost by articles to the Uurcard Iaiw Review , tho 
4 games to nil, 10 games being drawn. Nation. Manchester Guardian, etc. 

His opponent's technique, coupled with Las Palmas, eap. of Gran Canaria Is. 
the heat in Havana had something to and the cap. ot the Hp. prov. of tho same 
do with his defeat, for his powers were name, is ntuated on tho N.E. coast and is 
un diminished, and In 1924 at tho Now distinguished for its beautiful scenery. It 
York tournament he won first prize with possesses a theatre, eathodral, and various 
the rcxnarkablo score of 16 out of 20, hospitals and educational institutions. It 
It joints ahead of Capahlanea and 4 owns a largo shipbuilding trade, and there 

8 olnts ahead of Alekhine. The next year, are many steamboat excursions The 
l Russia, he was second to Bogoljubov climate is delightful. Exports fruit and 
and again ahead of his great rival Capa- vegetables and wine. Fop.: tn. 84,000; 
blanca. In 1935, again in Moscow, he prov. 375,700. 
was unbeaten, being third with 124, half Lassa, see Lhama. 
a point behind Botwinnik and Flohr. Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825 64), Gcr. 
A Jew, he left Germany o vying to the Socialist, b. ut Breslau of Jewish oxtrao- 
Nazi persecutions and became a chess tion and one of the founders of the Social 
prof, fn Moscow, but on the fall of his Democratic party iti Germany. Studied 
friend, Krylenko (g.r.), be went to the philosophy at Breslau and Berlin Univs. 
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Hta philosophical work on Heraclitus tho 
Olmeuie was pub. in 1858. In tho same 
\rnr appeared his remarkable pamphlet 
Tfu Italian War and the Mission of 
Prussia, in which he showed himself an 
ardent patriot and fanatical advocate of 
<»or. unity. In 1861 he pub. Das System 
(hr envor be nen Ret Me, an able legal work. 
L was an ardent disciple of Alarx, though 
there is a \ ast difference in tlioir methods 
and ideas As a political movement 
modern racialism owes much to him. 
Ho iutt his death in a duel when only 
thirl y-nine years of age. His unhappy 
lov«*-*»toi’v with Helene von DOnnigcs is 
1 lie the me of Meiedith'b Tragic Comedians, 


began his musical education at Brussels 
at a very early age, and in 1851 won the 
Frix de Romo. Through the good ser- 
vices of Liszt, his opera, Le Rot Edgard , 
was produced at Weimar in 1857, and in 
1878, on the retirement of Liszt, L. was 
made kapellmeister to the court, retiring 
in his turn in 1805. Among ins ohief 
works aro the operas Landgraf Ludwigs 
Rrautfahrt (1857); Frauenlob (1861); Le 
Captif (1868), and ho also wrote two 
symphonies music for Sophocles's CEdipus 
and Goctho’s Faust (1876), and a large 
number of songs — All Souls * Day being 
oik* of tho best known. 

Lassigny, tn. in tho dept, of Oise, 



C anaduai Paliju 

NATIVE ROCK HOUSES AT LAS PALM\S 


\\ here L. figures as Dr Mvan See \V If. 
DuwbOn, German Socialism and La^alh, 
1S88; I\ LIndau (ed.), Lassatle's Diary, 
1S91, and 1> Footman, Ihc Pnmro,t 
Path, 1916, aho life by G. Brandos (Lug 
trails.), HH 1. 

Lassen, Christian (1800 76), Norwegian 
oiientallst, b nt Bergen. With Eug< no 
Burnouf ho dcoiphoied many Fall , 
the result of tluir combined labours being 
pub. in ail hs *.«!/ on the Pah or barred 
fMnguage from the Peninsula beyond the 
Gang<s (1826) Ramayana (1829-58) und 
t he fytoxjfuh sa (1 820-3 1 ) vx ei o pub In con- 
lunctlon with hchlegel L 's numerous 
and valuable woiks relate* to a variety of 
oriental languages and anct. hist., the 
most important being Persian Cuneiforms 
(1836); Prakrit (1837), Indian Civilisation 
(1847-61). etc. 

Lasssn, Eduard (1830 >1004), Dan. musi- 
cal composer, b. at Copenhagen, lie 


1 tame, 10 in. \\ of Noy.m. Tho Beene 
of a hattlo m the First \\ oild War begun 
by thoFr uudei <»« n. Ilumbert on Aug. 9 
1914. and onclul on the 16th, when tho 
tiers fell back 

Lassithion, prefecture of Grreoe, in the 
E. of Crete; cap. Hngios Nicholoos. Pop 
75,900. 

Lasso, plaited rope of raw hide used In 
the Amor, towboxs mid >>. Amer. gauchos 
for catching wild cattle. It measures 
60 to 100 ft. long, and a noose 8 ft. wide 
is made at one end to entrap tho horns of 
the animal 

Lassus, Orlande ds '•,1532-94) Flemish 
». at Mon , After travels m 
ngland ho entered tho serv ice 
of Bavaria, becomiug 
1565 His works 
masses, motets, stierse cantumes, psalms, 
madrigals, It. oanzoni, Fr. chansons, 
and Ger. songs for sev. voioes. He 


kapoll- 

includo 


composor, t 
Italy and £ 
of tho duko 
melstor in 
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contributed much to the development of 
modern harmonised music, ranking next 
after Palesttma (?t) ) 

Lastra, com , Italy, 3 m W of Florence 
It is the centre of a large btraw hat 
mdnstry Pop 12 000 

Last Supper, memorial meal celebrated 
by Jesus on the e\e of lli* betrayal at 
which He blessed tho bit ad and wine 
offered thanks to God and commanded 
the perpetual repetition of tho act in 
mimoi} of Himself The Christian sacra 
moot or oidinanne variously known os 
the mass, eucharist or communion ser 
vice is the lenewal of the sacramental 
meal 

Las Vegas 1 tn of New Me\i o IT s \ 
In the co of ^an Miguel 41m L b\ :>f 
^ant«, There n» a large metal in 

dubtiy, and the tn is noted for its hot 
spiingb It ships raw wool and i° an 
important agriculture and lumber tn 
I L V has railroad shops the Montt 
suma Baptist College, and the A\ orinal 
L niv Pop 6400 2 Cap of C lark co , 

Nevada, USA, 3o5 m L of Los Angeles 
and 30 m W of the Boulder Dam ( q i ) 
The surrounding region produces cattle 
gvpbum, borax, silver and gold There 
Is an airport Pop S400 

Las Villas, pro* of Cuba Aicv S264 
sq m Pop 038 581 

L&szl6 de Lombos, Philip Alexius (1 9(19- 
1938), Hungarian painter b .it Ruda 
pest, studied at Municli and 1 arh Vt 
first a genre painter he subsequent!! 1 c 
came a portrait laintcr ^hortli if*ir 
the outbreak of war in 1014 It be fame 
i naturalised But subject Hi was i 
popular society I juntd and p tinted the 
portraits of tin membus oi tht But 
roval family St« O Rutter I urtrait of 
a Painter , 1939 

Latacunga, cap of 1 f on prov in 
Ecuador This tn mostly con&trurted 
of darkoolourcd puinitt stone has been 
th#» scene of mam mud cmptiona fioni the 
volcano Cotopaxi Pop 26 000 

lAialrfn (lurkish laitliych) or Latta 
kieh, seaport In of Mim "5m from 
Tripoli lobacto si or ges Juilk and cotton 
form the exports Ihc tobacco which 
takes its name fiom the tn is much used 
in i ij e mixtures It occupies Lh site of 
Hoodie r a and excavations hive ini tied 
remains of the! earlier cit\ I op 22 000 

Lateen-sail fir toi/c latine I at u ill 
so called as the chief form cf rig in the 
Mcditeiraiic in) tiiongnlai -all suspended 
to the ma*t bv a long yaid md nggtd bo 
that the uj rcr end is rai i d m the air and 
the lower brought down to f im the tack 
A vessel rigged with a L and \ard is 
known as i latoener ' It is ill the 
typical sail of the ftlucca of thf Medl 
terranean and the dhow of the \iabian 
Sea. 

Late Latin Language, see under Latin 
Language and Literati i» 

La T4 ob. early Iron Age settlement at 
the E end of Lake Neucbatol, Switzer 
land from this typo-station tin name 
was given to a t ulturo which In Britain is 
dated c. 550 75 n o The typo of orna- 
anente and weapons discovered at L T is 
found across Europe from Hungary to 


Britain , the scroll-work marks a period of 
Celtic art which later achieved its highest 
standard in pre-Rom Britain Sec oho 
Iron Agl Seel* Vouga, La mom 
graphxe de la station, 1923 

Latent Heat, heat that is evolved oi 
absorbed by unit mass of a suhbtunci 
during a change of physical stnte (re/ 
bolid liquid, liquid ^ gOb) Hie 
application of heat oidm&rilv mists tht 
temp of a body but when a change of 
state Is imminent It is found that h» at is 
applied without my com spending change 
in the therinomt trie leading until the 
change is complete On the old assump 
tion that lit at was an Imponth ruble sub 
stance lutrcduccd into the botl\ heated 
su< h htut was c illtd latent’, that i it 
concealed itself from tht thcnnoimtei 
The pimciple lias impoitmt uppht it ion* 
for iustuiue water on cvapoiatmg ab 
btracts heat from surrounding bodies 
hence tho danger of chill when vvt 1 1 lotlu s 
are allowed to drv on the body Ctn 
veiscly heat Is givtn i ut when a vhj m 
condenses or when a liqu 1 sihdilts 
Hie L II of fusion < f i< c i nlout h 
calotlis per gin that is it t kts tight\ 
time* the amount of h< at it ji n 1 to i u t 
the U mi> f w itti 1 ( t 1 1 It the sum 
weight of itt The 1 II <i \ »i usatiou 
of w itti is about >36 thins j i mu 



IVTI1 \N niLHH OF HT iOHN 


Lateran Church of St John, frost im- 
portant < f t he Rom i hurt h« s lit m> far as 
it (and n t st JNtcis) is the pope’s 
cathedral ns bishop of Rome 1 tills ©hurt h 
was origin illy dedl< ate d to their Saviour 
and ocx upi d the bit* of whAt was once a 
magnificent palace boh nglng to RlautJus 
Lateran is It was aftti wards rebuilt in 
the middle of tlic twelfth century by 
Lucius II , and was dedicated to bt John 
the Baptist 1 1 was t omplott ly destroy ed 
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by Pope Sixtus VI. In 1580 and recon- motor, the motive being transmitted by belt 
strutted, toother with the adjoining cones, with or without bock gears, chains, 
Lateran Palace, five (ecumenical conn- or gear wheels. 

ells were held here*. See P. N. HaBluck, Lathe Work , 1927 ; 

Lator&n Treaty, bilateral agreement E. J. Westbury, Automatic Lath es and 
signed at the Lateran Palace, Home, on Screv * M whines, 1940; and E. Molloy 
Feb, 1 1, 1929, by Cardinal tluftparri on (od.), Lathntxjrk , 1941. 
behall of the pope, and Mussolini as La thorn, tn. In Lancashire, 13 in. N.N.E. 
plenipotentiary for United Italy. Tho of Liverpool. The seat of the earl of 
latter reeognibod the former's sovereign L. is a mansion built In the Gk. 
rights over a newly created Vatican City stylo and dates back to 1750. Another 
Mate, extraterritoriality of tho Apostolic mansion occupied the same site as far 
Palace and various other buildings tn Cen- hock as 1 04 4, when the countes*, of Derby 
tral Ilnl}, while the Holy Woo acquiesced held out against Fairfax in the Civil war. 
in the octupadion by the House of Savoy Pop. 4500. 

of the rest ol the former papal stales. Lathrop, George Parsons (1851-98), 

A concordat regulating relations between \mcr. journalist and poet, 6. at Honolulu. 
Church anil State in United Italy was Ho was .assistant editor of Atlantic 
organically incorporated iu the treuty. Monthly and wrote A Study of Haw - 
A financial convention, by which repara- thorne (whose son-in-law ho was) (1870); 
tion was made for losses since 1870, was A Masque of 1 *<u is (1878); Spa n ish Vistas 
also signed. In virtue of tho L. T., the (1883); and Behind Time (1888). 

Holy See issue* a emiencj legal in Italy, f Laths (It. Intta, Fr. latte), thin strips of 
has its own po-lal system and radio wood employed in building, forming a 
hroadcuding -bdion. and enjoys the right foundation for plaster, or tiles, slates, and 
to direct ronnmniH at ion w it h other Htati **, similar covering for roofs. Lattice-work 
even in time oi w ir, while cardinal-, ami or bars of Venetian blinds and shutters 
oibiials of llie Horn, eoiut enjoy civil are made from L. 

immunities in ilifloiv* f <• k. « s. Latimer, Hugh (<• 11S5-155.D, Eng. 

Laterite (Lot. later , a bnck). superficial retonner. son of u % coman, h. at Tbur- 
deposlt of red or brown clay, produced on t Aston, near Leicester, educated at C’am- 
tho surface of rocks by their decomposi- hridgt ; elected a fellow of (’lare College in 
tion common iu tropical region-, such as Up), and appointed u umv. preacher in 
India, Arabia, and tho Sahara. L. is 1522. He took priest’s orders in Lincoln 
usually ‘-olt and triable, mul rich in Iron, at a date unknown. In 1529 ho Incurred 
though Paid mnw\s occasionally occur. , disfavour as being known to sanction 
The depth of Hu- beds varies up to 30 or Jlcnrv VII I. N divorce. He was conso- 
40 fi. I crated bishop of Worcester In 1535 anil 

Latex, st e ItminrK. i preached powerful sermons, urging on the 

Lathe (ctvmologv uncertain, possibly a ' Deformation. Ho was Impeached and 
modified form of lath, or may bo derived ] sent, to tho Tower twdee during Henry’s 
from Dan. hid, a framework, as in savelnd, i reign, and on the accession of Edward VI. 
a saw bench; r.eralad . loom. etc.). J resigned his episcopal functions and de- 
mechunical appliance for holding and voted himself to preaching and w’orks of 
rotating any material to ho worked upon ' benevolence. 1 nder Mary in 1555 he was 
by a tool, for the purpose of cutting, 1 found guilty of heresy, together with 
polishing, etc. In the anct. ‘bow and I Bishops Khlley anil Cranmcr. and burned 
coni’ and 'pole' Ls. the movement was at Oxford, an event commemorated by the 
alternately forwaid and backward: flic Martyr*' Memorial. See J . Foxe, Book of 
wheel-drhon L. w r as not used until the Martyrs, 15fi3 (new ed. 1S77); J. Stow, 
fourteenth century. The essential prin- , < hronule, 1031; and J. C. Kyle, Bishops 
eiplo of all modern Ls. i- that of two point 1 alt nor and Ridley, 1925; and mono- 
centres m which the work rotates, and a graphs by A. J. Carlyle, 1899, and 
rest to support tho tool operating on its 1L Demaus, LS99. 
surface. 11 the work revolves between. Latimer Clark's Cell, sec Cfll. 
fixed centres too L. Is termed a ’dead- LatimeriaChalumnoe,,s^ C celacantiius. 

centre* one, but very few are of this class 1 Latin America, name given to the 
ft contests usually of a bed carrying a twenty republics of 8. and Centred 
toJlKtoek and liondstock, by which the I America, together with Mexico, Cuba, 
work Is siipported and driven. Tho tool Haiti, and tho Domini can Republic. This 
is held and moved by a tool-rest, which is whole vast area of 3,278,900 sq. m. f of 
mounted on tho saddle. which one state alone. Brazil, is larger 

in tho capstan lathe tho tools required 1 than the U.S. has an unevenly distri- 
for various operations are hold in a bolder buted pop. of 1 2. >,000, 000, and though 
which resembles tho old-fashioned capstan, a high proportion of those are aboriginals, 
tho tools taking the position of tho capstan a high percentage of tho whites owe their 
handles. By revolving the capstan the origin to their m>., Portuguese, and It. 
various tool* ran bo brought into position immigrant forefathers. Hence the broad 
In the proper sequence. Tho turret lathe generic description ljat.-A.mer., though 
Is a capstan L. # In which the capstan head there is no juridical significance to he 
Is automatically operated by power-turning attached to the description and, strictly, 
of the tools in correct sequence for tho Job in no such citizen or 'national’ us a ‘Lat.- 
itand. The work usually done by a L. in- Amor/ But the term has an importance 
eludes turning, screw -cutting, facing, anil as denoting among the states a common 
boring. Ls. may be operated by treadle, ideological outlook, a pride in inde- 
bolting' from a Unoshaft, or by electric pemlcnce, and an approach to political 
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solidarity in their joint and Rev. relations 
to the U.S.A. and in their European 
relations. 

Bound together as they are by common 
ties of nice. language, ami v. hn rooter, these 
Lat.-Amer. states may be regarded os 
forming a natural, although not a political, 
federation, with a well-marked distinctive 
civilisation opposed to, but not necessarily 
clashing with, that of their Anglo -Amor, 
neighbours in the X. The economic and 
social development of eighteen of these 
independent republics {i.e. excluding 
Haiti and the Dorainioau Republic), upon 
which Spain »nd Portugal so iudebbl) 
impressed tbur languages and social 
systems, has become of increasing interest 
and importance to the w orld. and they have 
now in the last decades bt gun to play then' 
part in the cOnnnunitv of nations, al- 
though some of thou* ow n problems remain 
unsolved. To the student of the socio- 
logical problems which are everywhere 
presenting themselves with increasing 
urgency, the progress of self-governing 
democracy as represented bv L. A. 
offers conditions and comparisons of 
growing interest and value. The prob- 
lems of life and economic develop- 
ment in L. A. differ greatly from those 
which fall within the experience of Euro- 
pean nations, for great variations of topo- 
graphy and climate i huroebenso the S. 
half of the New World, such as are un- 
known in the densely settled countries of 
the Old World, or even by the people of 
the U.S.A. and Panada. Tho condition 
of high elevation, which offsets tho heat of 
the torrid zones, must bt* one which will 
profoundly affect the future of the Lat.- 
Amer. countries and people ; and the great 
differences of elevation, which account for 
t-ho variations of climate such as corre- 
spond practically to differences of lat., 
render many of these countries complete 
entities as regards their food product* and 
other resources. 

The Lat. -Amor, peoples are commonly 
subject abroad to certain misconceptions 
concerning their racial com ignition. They 
are regarded on tlie one hand as Spaniards 
or Portuguese, or on the other us merely 
half-breeds. Neither de&cription is cor- 
rect; the great mixed race of European 
and Indian blood, the mestizos, which 
forms the bulk of the Lat.-Amer. nations, 
is too far removed from the original 
stocks to be specially identified with 
either. With the stock formed by ad- 
mixture of white and coloured races, 
other races aro mingling in increased 
degree, due to immigration, especially that 
of Its., who have greatly modified the 
composition of the people of Argentina. 
Urifc., Gera., Fr., Arabs, Austrians, blavs, 
and a sprinkling of all nationalities are 
found in smaller degree. The Negro 
element is derived from hIuvcs and 
is especSally strong In Brazil, where a 
new race may bo said to be coming into 
being, formed by the union of tbe Portu- 
guese, the Indian, and the Negro. There 
are also blacks in Colombia; Venezuela, 
and on tbe coast of Ecuador, and in Peru, 
where they were Introduced as slaves. 
The distinguishing types of people in- 


habiting L. A. are the whites, more or less 
pure; tbe mestizos, formed by the union 
of white and aboriginal; and the pure 
Indian; thon come the mulatto, formed by 
tho union of black and white, and the 
zambo, irom the union of Indian and 
black. The first throe aro those of 
national importance, but it is to the 
mestizo that the future of L. A. belongs; 
and it is tins claws w r hich constitutes the 
Mexican, Brazilian, Peruvian, Chilean, 
aud other specially designated people of 
tbe New* World. 1 1 is commonl v suld that 
tho mixed race of L. A. hat inherited tho 
vices of both of its ancestors, but tills is 
too sweeping a characterisation. Rather 
is it an evolving race, full of life, with tho 
cxtruvuganecs of a people in the making, 
in whoso hands, too, lit s the development 
of half the \V. hemisphere. Tho character 
of the ruling classes of the Lat.-\iuer. 
people, formed by the whites and better 
class mestizos, is a complex one, with 
marked virtues and defects. They arc a 
people full of imagination, creatures of 
impulse, moved by sentiment and easily 
stirred to love or liutc, both of which 
extremes are generally short-lived. Their 
ideals am high, but in practice they may 
e.isily follow tortuous methods and oppor- 
tunism. Tho constant plunging of the 
communities into civil war and the sacri- 
ficing of the working pop. as * 0.11111011 Bid- 
der’ has held back tho industries and 
development of the Lat.- \ 111 er. state**. 
The lust, of these republics, since the 
time of independence, is made up of such 
struggle's. Tho abuse and neglect of the 
Indians In L. A. is notorious and certainly 
the Indian has vices which keep him back- 
ward, notably his abusq of alcohol, in 
which abuse the lower-class mestizo shares 
equally. But abuse of the Indians is a 
short-sighted policy in regard to a people 
who occupy largo portions of tire continent, 
and in certain regions no race could replace 
them. The political difficulties of the 
Lat.-Amer. nations and IheJr backward 
sociological conditions cannot be ascribed 
to their form of gov., for as far us statutes 
and theories are concerned these an* 
excellent. The Lat.-Amer. constitutions 
are, on paper, ‘counsels of perfection.’ 
It lain the application of theory to pract ice. 
and statut** to common behaviour, that 
failure in self -gov. has so often been due. 
The man of Sp. race makes excellent laws 
for the community, but frequently ap- 
pears to reserve the right to contravene 
them himself. » 

Historically L. A. was once tho solo 
possession of Spain. The Sp. oonquistu- 
dores, after brutally conquering the 
Indians, Aztecs, Incas, and C'iiibchas, 
exploited tbe Indian tribes by compelling 
them to labour as mincis and agricultur- 
ists. But at the beginning of tho nine- 
teenth cent ury, long after Sp. afcd native 
blood had miugled. out of a total pop. of 
17, 000,00b only 5.250,000 were white 
to 7,500,000 Indians. Immigration into 
L. A. on any appreciable scale was a late 
development of tbe nineteenth century, 
and the main stream of immigrants ilowed 
into S. Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Chile. Spaniards and Portuguese 
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predomimted, but thori were also largo bconomu and administrative reforms 
dements >f rts and < xcih Indeed u were made at long last m the eighteenth 
third of tin pop of Argentina to da* is rentuiy,buf thc> < vine too late to savt the 
ot It dts< cut and 111010 than a third of the empire whu h t nllapscd In the beginning 
immigrants into Brazil lx twoen 18 10 and of the nineteenth 1 he immediate causes 
1930 wts It Gcr-< numbet 7 50 000 in of the collapsi were spam's monopolistic 
Brazil, and in Argentina their aro sonic myopia, and the plunder of hci foes 
•350,000 tier speaking people including These latter included manv great leaders 
Swiss and Austrians Brazil also has famous in the annals of the Sp Amei 
200,000 Jap the outcome of an Inti nsi vo struggle for independence, particularly 
colonising drive conientratid within the San Martin and ^uuon Bolivar, libera- 
present iiutury* Immigration has given torn respecti civ of the and the N 
an almost iLmopean outlook to Aigentin of S Atneiiia, revered not ouh as gieat 
lan society, besides < onducing girnMy to leaders in the hold but as statesmen But 
the material and soiml welfare of the K having achieved independeme in the 



1 'late countries and s Hr i/il But it h i -p \mer u volution the JLat \mers. 

to bo boruo m mind tbui Ti \ h not v wire funl wiHi tlx still gie vttr task of 

unity despito the pti vailing disc* nt from orgiuising then state 1 - iu then newly won 
thoLnt rates of I lu nldwoild 1 hi difti r fucdoni uid m this task wuc associated 
mt states diilii width m width an 1 mans But minis notvblv those of Lord 
power aud fth) m koiioI and politu it lothtux who ( uunnuded the Chilean 
dove lopinent Nav>, \ dm Lii w\ u, w ho < ouunanded tho 

Spain's great \m<r i inpuc was mor« «u ships of Aigtntim and tho Brit, leginu- 

less eompleti lv < xploied vitd coloiusni b> inis who fought under Bolivar The 

tho eud of the sixteenth rt nturj It was i independent o of i \ was assured bv 
ot long dui it ion and atua/luglv weulthv Brit sea power uml bv Lord Cnstlereagh s 
mainly through its t \ploitation of tin note to the 1 uri pi m cliarie tileries in 1817 
pticious metHH But tssontialh tin S P saving that no otlui power than bpain 
oversea cm pin ofL \ wasafailuie Its would bo allowed to use foice against 
potentials icbimeptinginetals were licit lu r tho sp colon us some few years later 
teahsed nor exploited, there was no Piosiuont Momoo oi '*e U S,A sent his 
such principle as trusteeship in tho it la- famous message to ( o agrees which has 
Uons of their sp masters to the indigenous eomo down to posterity as the Monroe 
people or even to tiro European settle is Doctrine (q t ), a still further guarantee 
Spain adintnlstori d her Amor empire as a of the tndopeudemo of the' new states, 
centralised absolutism, colonials were albeit coni eiv cut rather in the interests 
excluded from all share in tho work of of thit of the ISA, whatever it* 
government or even ot administration. Implications todaj. 
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By 1830 twelve new republics and one political independence. But the U.S.A.'s 
new empire had been added to the number policy was profoundly modified under 
of independent states. There were six- both Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, 
teen new republics if the five republics of their good neighbour’ policy bringing 
Central America are counted separately, about a remarkable change in inter-Amer. 
These latter, in 1823, were theoretically relations, as was exemplified in recent 
united in the confederation of Central Pan- Amer. conferences and especially 
America, which survived only till 1838. after Amer. troops were withdrawn from 
Cuba did not attain self-government till tho Dominican Republic, Bait band Nicur- 
1902 and Panama not till 1903. Ilaitldo- agua. Recent political developments in 
dared its independence of France In 1804, inter-Amer. relations wore the inter-Amer. 
but the Dominican Republic fell under the conference for the maintenance of peace 
dominion of Haiti and later was again at Buenos Aires in 1931, and the riecUra- 
Incorporated with Spain for a few years, tion of Lima in 1038, which was a HtrJkmg 
The great republic of Colombia, the eroa- pronouncement of inter-Amer. solidarity 
tion of Bolivar, split into the three states m face of the Nazi threat to tlu* world, 
of Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. Finally in the Interests of what is known 
Brazil threw off the Portuguese yoke by a as ‘hemisphere defence,’ all the Amer. 
peaceful revolution and, by 1822, had states have shown an increasing ten- 
estab. an empire under the house of deucy towards the co-ordination of their 
Draganca. The boundaries of the new military and naval resources. 
iSp.-Amer. states followed, in the main. Conspicuous ( hangosluive been wrought 
the old colonial administrate e d»vs., but in L. A. since the two world wars: civil 
they were ill-defined and the source aviation is rev olntionising r*. Amer. life to 
of innumerable inter-state coil diets. But an extent greater than in any other part 
though independent the states were far of the world. The effect of rapid travel 
from prosperous. The masses wore for over the S. Amer. countries, with their 
the most part poor and ignorant; their vast distances and lock of ground and 

S olitit ians lacked experience in autonomy; water communications, can hurillv he 
ictatorship was not only inevitable but exaggerated. The second grout change 
necessary to their weifaro. But the is uiriiwtriulisntinii. Hitherto this toil- 
eventual independence of L. A. justly tment 1ms nminlv produced foo<Ktu!K and 
ranks with the Amer. and Fr. Revolutions raw materials, depending for it> mann- 
as one of tho chief formative Influences of factored goods on Europe and N. A m era a. 
modern hist. Capital flowed from Europe The two world wa is. b> ulmost pmalj sing 
into the new states. Already by 1825 sea-borne trade, compc lied thc-.c enu ntrics 
more than £20,000,000 had been invested to adopt a policy of industrial self-sufh- 
by Brit. capitaUsts in L. A. Foreign cieney. Since then local industries. 
Immigrants, together with foreign in vest- especially in the Argentine and Brazil, 
tnenta in S. Amer. shipping, porti-, and have made great advances. Thus S;\o 
public utilities, have all played a decisive Paulo, the industrial (a**. of Brazil, has 
part in the spectacular rise of some of increased its pop. from 200.000 to 
these states. Even if the republics of h. A. 2,0(Mi.000; while the industrial production 
show very different degrees of progress, of the Argentine has exceeded tho eom- 
poUticaUy, economically, ahd socially, all 1 billed value oi its agriculture and stock- 

S rofess a common democratic faith, j raising. These developments naturally 
tiough dictatorship remains in tho^e present eionomie problems to eouiitries 
which have a large aboriginal pop. There i like (.Beat Britain w hieh for merly supplied 
are still great difficulties, ccoiinmic.|L.A.vvit)irnostofthelrimpor1sofimtmi- 
psychological, and practical, to be mastered • factured goods, especially as in every 
in the relations of the Lat.-Amer. states 1 country ot L. A. the govs, arc at tivo sup- 
to one another, to the l\S.A., and to porters of local industry and tho chief 
the world around them, before it can be distributors of comnurcial and Industrial 
assumed that they have evolved out of orders— the natural consequence of the 
the stage of political Instability. Poverty parallel growth of Nationalism (g.r.) and 
and ignorance remain widespread in the rotate Socialism, rt would appear that 
midst of great cultivation and great the solution of this problem, at least for 
wealth. A high percentage of the people Britain, can lit* only hi a more tffscrimln- 
in Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador are illiterate, ating co-operation between her Importers 
Yet there lr- a high degree of liti mrj attain- and the **. Amer. imuk<t than |«w neecs* 
ment among Lat. -Amer. writers generally . sary in the past. Yet despite the cmi- 
Politically, economically, and intel- fldence in Lat.-Amer. countries. 1 for which 
lectuallv these Lat.-Amer. republics are there is much sound reason, there are also 
destined to play an increasing part in world obstacles to progress imposed Ay natural 
affairs. Between L. A., tho U.S.A., and condition-! which may discoirago tho 
the Brit. Commonwealth of Nations there European immigrants' whom It is the 
are traditional and permanent bonds of avowed policy of many Lat.-A$\er. coun- 
mutual sympathy, mutual interests, and tries to entourage in ever increasing' num- 
mutual ideals. The development of the bers. For within even a short (hive of, for 
Monroe Doctrine into what once seemed example, lllo, most civilised of rftios, there 
to be an assertion by the U.S.A. of sover- fs virgin forest. European Immigrants 
elgnty and supremacy in the Caribbean could not live In savage places unless 
area, roused the greatest resentment in civilised life were made possible for them* 
L. A., for it was regarded by the republics If they came to the continent to-day 
as a threatened infringement of their most of them would drift into the great 
equality in International law and of their Lat.-Amer. cities and make the urban 
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f mp. even more disproportionate than ever 
n its relation to the pop. of the country. 
Only a low?, patient, and consistent pro- 
gramme will people the vast expanse of 
forest jungle and Impenetrable swamp 
that covers so much of the surface of L. A. 
to-day. (For the physical features and 
description of L. A. see under Soutu 
America and under the names of the 
states individually.) 

See A. Joyce, South American Arche- 
ology, 1912; J. Bryce, South America, 
Observations and Impressions (an impor- 
tant record of conditions before 1914), 
1912; (\ R. Knock. The Republics of 
Central and South A nienca (2nd ed.), 1922 ; 
( F. Jones, Commerce of South America , 
1928; O. Maul], F. Kuhn, and others, 
Sud-Amerika in Natur, Kultur , und 
I Virtschaft (Handbuch der gcograph- 
ixchon Wissenschaft, Berlin), 1930: J. F. 
Hippy. Historical Krolulinn of Hispanic 
America (Now York), 1932; IT. Gorth, 
Heologic Sudamcrihas (2 parts). 1932, 
1935; (\ II. llaiinpr. South American 
Progress, 1931; I). G. Munro, The United 
states and the Caribbean Area , 1931; 

V. Schneider, Die national indvstrirn 
Sudnmerikas (Ibero- 'mcc'^miache lu- 
st itut, Hamburg), 1935; J. do H. Lanwn, 
L'Amfrique Ibcrique, 1937: M. W. 
Williams. The People and Politics of Latin 
America (2nd ed.), 1938; C. K. Webster, 
liritain and the Independence of Latin 
America i select documents from tho 
archives of tho Foreign Office). 1938: 
F. A. Kirkpatrick, Latin America, 1938; 
l*. K. James, Latin America (contains 
a detailed bibliography). 1941; V. W. 
von Hagen. Maya Explorer: John Lloyd 
Stephens and the tost cities of Central 
Amtrica and Yucatan , 1947; S. do Mmlog- 
iaro. The Riw of the Spanish American 
Empire, 1917; and 7 he Pall of the Spanish 
American Empire, 1948. 

Latin Empire, set Byzantine Empiri . 
Latlni, or Latino, Brunetto (1230-91), 
famous It. poet, orator, and grammarian, 
b. at Florence. Hero ho taught philo- 
sophy and grammar. Dante figuring 
amongst liis pupils. Tie was attached 
to the Guelph party and held some of tlio 
most important offices in the republic. 
His most noted work is an encyclopedia 
entitled I a Liens dou trfsor (ed. by V. 
Ohabaille, 1803), written in Fr., whuh 
contains extract', and trans. on rhetori< . 
hist., and philosophy from the classic 
authors. L. vuis also the author of n 
treatise on rhetoric and a poem entitled 
It T* sordto. See (J. Negri. Istoriu <1< <jh 
srrittori FiorentinL 1722; G. Tiraboxchi, 
Storia della Lctteratura Italiana (1805-13); 
G. 11. Zannoni, II Tcsoretto e il Favolt llo 
di- set Hrunetto Isxtini, 1924; and G. Per- 
toni, 11 ljuocento , 1940. 

Latlni, uamo of oue of the oldest nat ions 
(n Italy, viz. the inh&b. of Latium, a 
country of Italy near tho Tiber, compre- 
hending tho tors, of the Volsel, /F.qni, 
Hernloi, Ausonos, Umbri, and Ratull. 
Latinos, tlio king of tho first inhab., gave 
tho country Its name, and under him 
Laurcntum was the cap., changed by 
flfineoH to Lavinlum. aud by Asoanlus to 
Alba. - 


Latin Language and Literature. — Lan- 
guage --Lat. belongs to the Italic (in the 
wide sense of this word) branch and 
tho Latinian sub-branch (tho Fallsoan 
dialect being its other member) of the 
Indo-European limuMio family {see 
In do- European Languages and Lin- 
guistic Families). It was originally 
spoken by tho inhab. of the anct. city 
of Rome (founded according to tradition 
in 753 u.c.) and by the Italic tribe called 
Latini, who dwelt S. of the R. Tiber on the 
plain t o which they gave tho name Latium. 
Curiously enough both tho Lat. language 
and the Lat. alphabet (see under Alpha- 
bet ; Paleography ; and Writing), 
which bavo such a great importance in 
tho hist, of civilisation, had a very poor 
hegiuniug and a very poor hist, during 
tho first half millennium of their existence. 
Indeed tho records are too scanty to trace 
the detailed linguistic hist; of Lat. in the 
first period of its development, which 
lasted till about tho middle of the third 
century n.c. Iu this period Lat. was 
Htill as crude and undeveloped as any 
other Italic dialect; as far as it is possible 
to judge from the extant inscriptions and 
other records the more important Italic 
dialects, i.c. proper Italic (Umbrian, 
Osean, Sicilian, Sabine — there were some 
minor dialects, such as Podiguian, Vol- 
sciun, Marrucinian, and others), indicate 
a greater grammatical competence than 
exisretl at tho time in Rome. There aro 
ninny differences between the Italic and 
the Latinian dialects, both in the structure 
and in tho grammar; (1) tor instance, 
the Indo-European velar-guttural sounds 
represented in the Latinian dialects by 
qu and u or gu, following n, aro repre- 
sented in tho Italic dialects by p and b 
respectively (the former thus constitut- 
ing the O-group, the latter the P- 
grnup); s preceding nasals was preserved 
m Italic but not in Lat.: syncopo Is much 
rnoro frequent in Italic than in Lat.; and 
so forth; t2) tho Italic dialects have 
different verb formations (-f, -t, -1, -nit) 
where Lat. 1ms -uf (-vi); they have futures 
m -s*, instead of tho Lat. -b-, and future 
perfects iu -m>t; they retain -a in the 
nomiiiativc plural of o and a stem**, and 
the short -cs in the nominative plural of 
consonant stems; their genitive ends 
throughout in -s; they do not have tho 
new geuitivo plural of Lat. in -6rum; and 
so on. 

On tho other hand. Lat. of this early 
period was not quite tho same as that of 
tho later periods : intervocalic s has not yet 
become r: the old ending of the dative 
-oi still remains; quoi is used for qui,reooi 
for regi; there are archaic forms such 
as sakroB (for later sacer), ioaxmenta 
(for iumentum), dlouestod (for iusto), and 
so forth. This archaic Lat. can be studied 
In a few inscriptions which have been 
preserved, Tho uKUv't record is to be 
found in tho Pnrueste fibula (found in 
1880), a gold brooch dating probably 
from the seventh century b.c., rather 
than from the sixth or even the fifth 
century, as some scholars were inclined 
to think. The inscription runs from 
right to left and reads manioh: mud: 
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fhsfhakep: numasioi, i.e. in classical 
Lat. f Mauius me fecit Numeric (‘Manns 
made me for Numcrius'b The most inter- 
esting feature of this inscription is the use 
of the device of combining t lie letters f (ili- 
gamma) and h to represent the sound f. 
Not much later is the famous inscription 
from the Bom. Forum, belonging to tho 
sixth century b.c. (some scholars, how- 
ever, assign it to tho fifth century B.c.). 
It is engraved vertically on the four faces 
of a cippus, a broken pyramidal stouo 
found in 1899. Tho inscription is in 
boustrophedon style, i.t. in lines alterna- 
tively reading from right to left and left 
to right, or rather, in this case, upwards 
and downwards. The lot>s of the upper 
part of the rip pus make*, every line in- 
complete, and therefore the moaning of the 
whole inscription cannot he clearly ascer- 
tained. Another inscription, known as 
Duenos (tho most intelligible part reads 
nu h xos mep f*ckh>, is on a vase found in 
Home, near the Quirmal, in lS* n , und 
seems also to belong to the eJxtli century 
n.t\, although it is dated hv some scholars 
ns late as the fourth century B.c. The 
direction of writiug is still from right to 
left. There are about thirty words, but 
as there are no spaces or interpuuetion 
between them (as on the preceding two 
inscriptions), tho exact wording and the 
general interpretation are much disputed. 

Some Sabine inscriptions, amoug them 
one on a vase found at Tivoli, another on 
a plate of bronze found in tin* lake of 
Fucino, and a few inseiiptions dedicated 
to Juno or Juno Lueina, belong to the 
end of tho fifth or to the fourth century 
B.C. There are also a few inscriptions 
belonging to the third century B.c. and 
to tho second century B.c. Among the 
former there are the inscriptions on the 
tombs of the Scipios, the oldest being 
on the tomb of L. Cornelius Hcipio JBarba- 
tus, who d . In 298 b.c.; this inscription, 
originally painted on and after wards en- 
graved, Is assigned to about 260 b.c. (or 
slightly later); there is also the inscription 
of the tomb of the famous consul L. 
Cornelius Sciplo, who d. in 259 b.c. Only 
from the first century B.c. ouwards do 
the Lat. inscriptions become so numerous 
all over the world that they cannot be 
counted. Sometimes, however. do< u- 
ments were preserved which originally \\ ere 
composed in much earlier times. For in- 
stance, the very anct. hymn of the Ar\al 
brethren is found in a very corrupt form 
dating only from a.d. 218. The fragments 
of the laws of the twelve tables come down 
from 450 b.< ., but the documents pre- 
served cannot be assigned to au curlier 
period than the first century n.c. The 
second period ot Lat., which may be 
termed the pre-classical period, lasting 
from c. 250 to 90 B.c., contains a < onslder- 
ablo mass of literature; only a small 
fraction has been preserved. Rom . power, 
whioh constantly was spreading, bad 
already extended to a large part of Italy 
and Bicily. Lat. became more and more 
adapted to the needs of regal, adminis- 
trative, historical, and rhetorical writing 
of a great empire. The anct. dialects hod 
not perished under the influence of Rom. j 


civilisation and government: only with 
Sulla's victory in the Social war (8*2 li.c.) 
had tho last chance of any Italic dialect of 
achieving supremacy over Lat. for ever 
passed away. At tho same tune tho Lat. 
literary language separated from the 
vulgar dialect of Rome; the latter, also 
called sermo atiidianus, or daily life 
language, became general throughout 
Italy, although in each region it borrowod 
considerably from the previously spoken 
languages. The peasantry, w ithoul doubt, 
spoke dialects in which the inflections had 
never been developed or had been dropped. 
Some scholars doubt whether the literary 
language was ever spoken. However, 
literal y men had attempted to improve 
the methods of rcionling the language; 
some reforms (those introduced hv Aeeius 
and Lueiluih) failed, others were sueeesslnl 
(the introduction of double consonants by 
Ennius). Many old forms died out or w ere 
retained only in legal, religious, or poeiic.il 
language. L. jFIIius >tillo, 0. c. 151 hi . 
at Lamivium, may be considered as the 
first Lat. plulologiau. The literary lan- 
guage slowly acquired various ehaiaetci- 
Lsties, w hick remain t> picul of it. hut it has 
not yet been reduced to a unifoim rt >stcm, 
and man> irregularities appear, in struc- 
tuic, grammar, and s.vntav It is. how- 
ever, sj mptoin.it ic that the mosl impor- 
tant author-., Flautus, Teroneo, Ennius, 
were not Roms. nor e\eu Lat. bj hiitli; 
Plautus especially is genciailv regaidcd 
as writing excellent Lat. The third 
period of Lat., tho classical or golden ago 
of Lat. language ami literature, loughly 
extouds to the Christian era. In tho 
hands of Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, and 
Horace Lai. received lU^llne.st form as a 
poetic instrument. Lucretius and < Vcro 
created the Lat. philosophical language, 
tho latter, however, representing marly 
all sides ol Lat. st>les, und espe» ially 
excelling in oratory und the high polished 
language used in t he law* courts, lie may 
bo lousirkrcd as the greatest artist in 
Lat. prose. Sallust, (’tesar, and Livy are 
the great artists of the Lat. historical 
Rtyle. Lat. prose reached its full maturity 
in the reign of Augustus, when it uttuined 
perfect clarity while keeping its former 
solidity and dignity. The fourth period 
of Lat. may bo termed it* silver age. 
‘The prestige of the older writers prevents 
tho new /mm attempting in rival them on 
their own lines; all that is left for them to 
do is to express the old Ideas in a new w'ay ’ 
((»ilcs). Literary Lat. more and more 
became marked by an ulTortallou of 
ornament and straining after rhetorical 
effect. Partly Livy, but pnitleularly 
Propertius’ may ho considered as tho 
forerunners of the Lat. silvet age. An 
exaggerated conciseness and fciotnt take 
the pla< i* of tho more elaborate periods of 
the past. Jt would, however, be wrong to 
assume that there were no great Lat. 
writers in this period: it is sufficient to 
mention Tacitus, Huotonius, or Quin- 
tilian to prove that there were still great 
masters of Lat., although there was no 
hope for a new writer of surpassing his 
predecessors on their own ground. 

The Expansion and Decadence of Latin 
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With tho conquests of the llom. legion- 
aries, Let. had spread into countries 
far from Rome, and was almost univer- 
sally adopted throughout the W. civilised 
world. In a few countries (Gaul, Spain, 
and Rumania) Lat. replaced tbe languages 
of the natives, and it became tho ancestor 
of the modern Romance languages 
(besides It. tip., Portuguese, Provencal, 
Pr., Rumansh, Rumanian, and minor 
dialects). At the same time, however, 
with the Increase of commerce and travel, 
the Lat. vocabulary became increased 
by borrowings from foreign languages, 
and many words of common use crept 
into the literary language; lis simplicity 
and purity were gradually disappearing. 

Late Latin.— The tradition of writing 
in Lat. was kept up by Christian and 
by medieval scholars, who, however, used 
an impoverished and disorganized form 
of the language known as Late Lat. 
Churchmen and missionaries carried tho 
Lat. Innguago iurthcr afield for inaiiv 
more conturies. Catholic Rome was then 
the light of tho W. world, the eentro 
whence religion and learning were dis- 
seminated to all parts of W., central, and 
N. Europe. In consequence Lat., the 
language of tho Roiu. Chur on Iw crime and 
remained for many centuries the inter- 
national tongue of the European higher 
Intellectual world, and it was tho languago 
of the higher schools in W. Europe until 
the time of tin* Reformation, tiehoolboys 
everywhere from Italy to Scotland read 
Lat. and were taught Lat. grammar. 
Before the invention of printing nearly 
all Important MSS. in the \V. world were 
written in Lat. The llrsfc book printed 
was a Lat. Bible. Uidv. profs, lectured 
in Lat. It was the languago of diplomacy 
until tho end of the seventeenth eentur>. 
(Milton was employed by Cromwell as tho 
Lat. secretary to translate state papers 
received from other countries and to 
write replies iu Lat.) Even nowada\s 
Lat. Is still used extensively for learned 
works and tho theological treatises iu t lie 
Rom. Catholic Church, although it lost, 
Its dominant position in consequence of 
the natural development of the last three 
centuries. 

Lat. is a highly inflectional Innguago 
(see Languages, Classification m ). 
Nouns liavo three genders, but only 
singular aud plural numbers, tho dual 
number (still preserved in Gk.) being only 
present in one or two Lat. words, such as 
ambo, ‘both.* Lat. has six cases, nomi- 
native. gouitivo, dative, accusative, voca- 
tive, ablative (lacking in Gk.), with traces 
of a locative. Unlike Gk. Lat. has no 
article, no aorist tense, and only traces of 
an optative mood and of a middle voice; 
it has also Iohh facilities than the Gk. of 
making compound words and expressing 
abstract terms; it is also loss free in verbal 
syntax. On the other hand, it has fuller 
passive Inflections than Gk.; it has five 
declensions of nouns (Gk. has only three). 
Although it has not that variety of 
particles and prepositional usage which 
make Ok. a perfect iustnimeut for ex- 
pressing the subtlost philosop hical thougl it. 
It has greater conciseness and precision. 
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For Lat. writing see under Alphabet 
and under the single letters (A, B, C, D, 
etc;. ). See H. S. Iloby, A Grammar of the 
Ijotm Language from Plautus to Suetonius, 
1887 : P. Giles, A Short Manual of Com- 
parative Philology for Classical Students, 
1901, and ‘The Languages of Italy* in 
S. E. tiandys’s A Companion to Latin 
Studies , 1925; K. Skutsch. Die Kultvr dtr 
Cegemrart, i. 8, 1905 ; O. Wiedermann, His- 
tnrische Jjiuttehre der Jjotein isrhen, 1907 ; 
O. Uiemunn and P. Lejay, Syntax Latxne 
(6th od.). 1908; O. Welse, Language and 
Character of the Roman People (trans.), 
1909; K. Stolz, ( ieschichte der latelnischen 
Sprache, 1910; and D. Diringer, The 
Alpha!" t, 1948 (with copious biblio- 
graphy). 

2. Literature . -It is impossible to ttx 
with any precision the beginning of Lat. 
literature in Rome and the neighbouring 
Lat. communities, that is to say, the date 
when the art of writing was employed 
consciously in literary form. Of Lat. in- 
scriptions the earliest known to us are the 
‘ Foruin Inscription/ engraved on a brooch 
found in a Pramesto tomb of the seventh 
century b.c., and the ‘Duenos Inscrip- 
tion * ou a clay vessel dating back to the 
fourth century b.c. Many inscriptions of 
various kinds, belonging to a period prior 
to tho third century b.»\, have been pre- 
served. Home ou tablets commemorate 
Wctories; others on colfin lids or on busts 
take the form of epitaphs and eulogies. 
The text of tho famous Twelvo Tables 
(H 1-450 B.r.) has unfortunately come 
clown to us only in the form of quotations 
(edit or, R . Schocll, 1 866). A great advance 
in the art of writing may be seen in the 
Annates , which are private records of 
family hist., of brave deeds, of funeral 
orations, and the like. There is no doubt 
that a primitive kind of poetry also 
existed In very early times. Lat. comedy 
may be traced buck to the saluree, which 
took the dramatic form, and were con- 
tests of wit and invoctive, interspersed 
with songs and dances. But these early 
writings were only the crude efforts of a 
>oung race; the literature of the Rom. 
people did not, strictly speaking, begin till 
tho middle of the third century B.r». 

The first period of Lat. literature, com- 
monly called the pre-classicul period, ex- 
tends from about 250 b.c. to about 85 b.g. 
During this time the llotns. made experi- 
ments with vaiioiLs litorary forms, with 
tragedy, comedy, satire, and epic and 
didactic verso. At the close of the Punic 
war in 241 b.c., Rome having secured her 
position as mistress of the Mediterranean, 
hor more wealthy citizens turned to the 
leisurely pursuit of learning. The only 
literature that was available to them was 
that of Greece, and («k. culture continued 
to hold sway over Rom. thought to the 
end. It is a significant fact that the hist, 
of Lat. literature begins with the name of 
Llvius Audronicus . • 284-304 B.c.), a 
Gk. captive of Tarentnm, who is cele- 
brated for having produced, in 240 b.o.» 
the first drama on the Rom. stage. His 
plays wore adaptations from theGk., and 
achieved such success that theatrical per- 
formances became a permanent institution 
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tn Home Andronicus also trains tho 
Odyssey into Saturnian verst and is said 
to have addressed a brio poem to Juno 
Reginina Considerable piogrox* in tho de 
velopment of tho drama ami tho epic nos 
made bv his two voungc 1 c on t«m penuries 
Omens Necvius (c 2 70 20 0 b c ) and 
Quintus Ennius (230-170 b < ) Nn \ ins 
wrote a great number of comedies and 
some tragedies, the majority of winch 
were bashed on Ok originals But m two 
oases at least, he handled matcziab pro 
videil by the hist of tds own countn and 
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may thuefore be said to hue founded 
the national drama Mis lUmonntm 
Romult ft R > 1 1 treats of tli Irgiudiry 
founding of Hone, and t lie ( lustidium 
deals with a contemporary histonr al ovc nt 
namelv the victory of M Mur clhis o\er 
the Gallic tnbes in 222 B c N vyius also 
laid tho foundation of the 1 m national 
epi< His Helium Rcenif v n a \t rs< 
chronicle narrating the cvcnth of the 
first Bunx war in which lie himself hail 
taken part, was an acknowledged classic 
m Hoiace's days and yya-* undoubtedly 
an imimtaDt soane of V irgil s bund 
Only a few fragment* of hi works r< main 
Ennius ‘tho father of horn poetry, 
was b in i dist of Calibna known as 
Magna On < 1 1 on account of the number 
of Ok colonies that had sprung up in the 
neighbourhood Consequently m early 
life lie was as familiar with the Uk tm 
with his native tongue, and when he came 
to write bin Anvaleg an < pie of Horn liist 
in eighteen books he chose the Ok hexa- 
meter inpreferenee to the native ^at uraian 
metre. Ennius showed considerable power. 
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too os a writer of tragedies These wore 
modelled chiefly on the dramas of Euri- 

E tdos but were infused with the true 
h>m spirit V more important branch 
of his work must be mentioned Hia 
sufurv differed from the musical *medlo\s* 
which have already been noted in can- 
ncction with the taib beginnings of 1 at 
htciatiire l hey were ceullv collections 
of mistc llantous poems on fabular philo 
soplnc didactic and vanous othu sub 
jeers V f< w of tlx so written probably 
Unough the inti nonce of VrMophanes and 
( rations d< alt with tonic mponuy < writs 
in a s itiru al tone nnd hence prepandtho 
wav f>i tlie satires piopor a purely 
natm product of anct Itah The satire 
ns he ttr»td it whs liter dc\c loped by 
c mis I tie llius (t 180 in b ( ) who cm 
ploy ing the dmiillu hexnmctci brought 
ill si he is s of political social and literal > 
lift within his tangc of discussion and 
lulu 1 pitiless! \ at the rues and ah 
siuditks of his time Iin vms and 1 mu tin 
wut succtwchd bv Marcus Paomus (c 
22 0 1 to u< ) and ImJus \< < ms (170 
r 105 n< > who were rcgaidcd as tho 
most important ti igcdiars of i ouu but 
whobe works hwo uninrtmmtch been 
lost Pacuvms who w is a nephew of 
1 nmus wrote imitations >f (.1 plays as 
well «s pint vtaUe (ic pli\s whoso 
plots are dilute 1 pimb from itom hi-d 
and m win h tlic hero wtars the toga 
pn1i it i lie >i1um] rdc >f a Pom 
magi'.tmti ) Venus wis nppnicntlv a 
for mm i lolitl writn Nis tragedies 
wen chuilv middled from uk models 
hut sum wcu on Uom subjects Ho 
wrote frit u t Dtnui cxninplt s of the 
prate \t it * tr tidies cf whi h the titles 
and ft igr it nts < f nc ulv fifty runniii and 
poc m i niiNC lluntotis sub n. ts mu h am 
emmi r pretry acHar nutria antiqui 
tn s t wl i h h m her n lid 

Ihc In f exponent rf Horn comedy 
w is ritu-. M a ins 1 lniitus (c 251-184 
Be) ()i his plats twenty ue extant, 
whir I art ill trie luded in the list of genuine 
1 1 tvs i i ilc d by Varro 1 be best of 
tl csr un tho ( aptni, 1 / imrchmi Miles 
(rt tri m implutruo hivrfndi* Ruder is, 
ind I if tins Lhcy arc excellent ix« 
ample* f tho fat> u In jmfluila a Turtle alar 
class t Horn e mutch so filled from 
palhi i i («k mantle because it was de- 
rived fi in (A so in os Pin lit ua modelled 
his st 1 on the New Attic (Jomecly of 
Mcnan 1 i Pbilemru and other Vthtnion 
poets 1 hough in form turd matter 
Plautus followed (>k models he national 
Iscd 1 is plays by Introducing incidents, 
bit u it i ns and < uatoms pee ul|ar to the 
life oi 1 one His work in not iijfrt quentlv 
slipKh l huthe had a masterly* command 
o\er liiiguage aud nu Inexhaustible fund 
of live 1 \ though oft* n coarse, #it Plau- 
tus’s inlluenco on modern coutedy is In- 
esttmahU To tho dramatists of the lie 
nalfesanco Plautus was with Aristophanes 
the model for comedy. His influence la 
manifest m the work of Shakespeare and 
Molure as well as In the Restoration 
Comedy of Manners 

Plautus’* immediate successor in Rome 
was tit&tius CtecUius (d lfid n.u.)» an 
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Insubrian Gaul, who had been brought 
captive to the dty about 194 n.o\ He is 
to us, however, hardly wore than a name. 
The titles of some forty of his plays have 
survived, and ho appears to huvo been 
held in high esteem. A more cultural, 
but less virile, writer won Publius Toren- 
bius Afer (r. 185-159 b.o.), who, according 
to tradition, produced his tirst eomedv, 
Andria , under the patronage of f\roilius. 
Terence was a Carthaginiun prisoner of 
war, and received his emancipation and 
education from the senator Terontms 
Luoanus. H is literary gifts a dm! ttod him 
when a youth into the moHt aristocratic 
circles of Home, and ho became an inti- 
mate friend of men liko Gains Ladius aud 
the younger Sclpio Africamw. Jlestdes 
the comedy already mentioned, be wrote 
Fleryra, Ileautordi inorunmios, Eunuchvfl, 
Btuirmio , and Adilftki, all of which are 
extant. Terenco adhered more closely 
than Plautus to the Gk. originals, retaining 
also the Gk. background to his scenes. 
HIb plays arc chiefly distinguished by their 
elegance and artistic finish ; ho lacked the 
vigorous originality of Menander, and tho 
fresh wit of Plautus. 

After tho death of Terence a new kind 
of comedy sprang up, known as fab u la 
togata , the form of which was still Gk., 
but the life ami characters it. Examples 
of it remain only in fragments, and it ih 
improbable that it ever had any literary 
value. The earliest representative of 
this latter form of Lat. eomedv was 
Titinius, who flourished about 150 iw\ 
His most important successors were 
Quinctius Atta ( d . 77 n.r.) and his eon- 
temporary, Lucius Afranius, who was 
praised by Cicero and retained some of 
his popularity as late as Nero’s time. 
However, the development of Lat. comedy 
virtually ceased with the death of Terror e. 
The Rom. populace preferred for holiday 
entertainment the inoro seusailonul per- 
formances of mimi, jugglers, and gladia- 
tors, and literary enterprise was there- 
fore obliged to seek fresh channels of 
expression. 

Lat. prose, not unnaturally, was of late 
growth. From the very earliost times 
prose was used in the necessary business 
of city life. As has been noted, the 
earliest inscriptions, epitaphs, laws, and 
reoords were written in prose, but the 
development of prose style, the recogni- 
tion of prose as a literary medium of 
expression, took place late In tho htet. of 
Lat. literature. A prose st> lo was gradu- 
ally formed by tho practice of public 
speaking, oratory being an art in which 
Roms, excelled. It Is noteworthy, then, 
that the first written prose of any real 
literary Importance Is tho speeoh of Appius 
Claudius opposing the proposals of Pyr- 
rhus tQr peace. This was known to Cicero, 
but has unfortunately been lost. Marcus 
Porcius Cato (234-149 b.o.), comraonlv 
known as ‘Cato the Censor, 1 was regarded 
as the founder of Ijat. prose literature. 
About 150 of his speeches were extant in 
Cicero's time* but have not come down to 
ns. Cato's contemporary orators Included 
C. Lttllns and the younger Sofolo, who 
were succeeded by Marcus Lepidus Por- 
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cina (ft. 137 n.c.) and the famous Gracchi 
(Tiberius, 103-133 b.c., and Gaius, 154- 
121 n.c. ). The oratory of the noxt genera- 
tion, and in particular of Marcus An- 
tonfus and Licinius Crassus, attained a 
higher level of literary perfection, until we 
reach the unrivalled speeches of Cicero. 

Meanwhile scientific treatises wore 
written on the rules of rhetoric, only one 
of which is extant, namely the lihctnrvea 
ad Hrrennium, formerly ascribed to Cicero, 
but probably the work of one Quintus 
Cormlicius. The early annalists, who in- 
clude Fa bins Pictor, the historian of the 
second Punic war, and Clnelus A li men tub. 
who was taken prisoner by Hannibal and 
narrated hi- 3 personal experiences, wrote 
in Gk., probably because Lat. was not 
sufficiently developed to meet tho require- 
ments of prose composition. Cato the 
Censor was the first to write a hist, of 
Rome in Lat. prose. His Origines, in 
seven books, brought tho hist, of the city 
down lo his own time and comprised the 
result- of ms wide *tudy and persona) 
experience Tbo only work of Cato 
which has survived is a treatise on agri- 
culture, J)e 3b Jhishca, to which Virgil 
probably had iceourse in writing hi* 
Qtargic*. Hut Gate’s Influence prevailed 
chiefly as mi lu-torian, and his -accessor* 
Cassius Hcmina. Culpurnnw Pi-o Frugi. 
(Vim, \ tit i pater, ami others, borrowed 
freely from the Grimm*. An advance is 
scon m tho work of Claudius Quadrlgarius 
( li. 90 B.c.), who showed Judgment in bis 
choice of material by rejecting all legen- 
dary and doubtful records. Sulla, the 
dictator, who lived about the same time, 
wrote a memoir of lus own life and times, 
entitled Her um Suarum Cornmentarii 
sempronius Aselho (/?. 100 b.c.) in his 
lb rum GeMarum LibH was not content 
with giving facts in chronological se 
q nonce, but attemptod to explain the 
cause and effect of events. Other annalist* 
of tills period nro Valerius An tias, Liolniu* 
Mnrir (d. 60 b.i\). Ocellus Antipater, aim 
Cornelius Sisonna (d. 67 B.c.), whor«e 
works oro lost but for a few fragments. 

Hu ring the first century b.o. a new 
impulse was glv en to tho writing of poetry, 
which for a time had made little or no 
advance, bv renewed study of Gk. and 
Alexandrian poetry. There existed In 
Romo at this time a friendly group of 
poets united by their common enthusiasm 
for Gk. culture. It included Valerius 
Catullus (87-54 b.c.) who adapted to 
his own purpose and obtained complete 
mastery over various forms of Gk. lyric 
metres. He wrote passionate love songs 
to one Lesbia ; on eplthalamlum to Feleus 
and Thetis, and another in honour of 
Manlius and Vinia; a paraphrase of Calli- 
machus's Coma Berenices, and the Attis in 
galliamblo metre, which is as remarkable 
as a lour de force in metrical form as for 
its dramatic foroe and vividness of con- 
ception. Other members of this group 
were Gaius, Hekvius, China, and Lictnius 
Macer Calvus, whose work has not come 
down to us. Very different from any of 
these, both as a poet and as a man, was 
Titus Lucretius Carus (98-56 b.o.), the 
author of one of the greatest philosophical 
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poems In any language His De Natura 
Berum m heroio hoxomott is < \ pounds tho 
physical structure of tho unhcisc atcoid 
rag to the teaching of Epicurus Luci etius 
d before the poem was coiuplotod, and it 
is, probably in consequence veiy unequal 
in quality Lucretius regarded the graces 
of poetry as subordinate to the truths of 
his philosophy so that it Is remaikable 
with what g» nius he giv e& poetic form to 
an unpootic subjet t and a subject more- 
over, which had not hitheito been treated 
in the Lat tongue Catullus and Lucre 
tius d within a year of each other, both 
forerunners of tho great poctiu outburst 
which glorified the age of Augustus 

During the first centurv bc at the 
close of the republican period 1 at prose 
reached its zenith Marcus Terentius 
Varro (1 lb-27 BC) was a mofet prolific and 
versatile writer He wrote on philology 
(De Lingua Latina ) , on agrn ulturo (Rerum 
Rusticarum Ltbn) on antiquity (inti 
QUitates Rcrum Humanarum et l>n i narum ), 
and philosophy (L\bn Log intone i) He 
also pub an encyclopedia of tho arts 
(Dismplinarum Libn ), and portraits of 
famous Gks and Koms ( Imagine s) As 
a poet and a satirist Vario showed con- 
siderable ability His haturos il lemppae, 
moral essays written partly in piose and 
partly in verse, are m imitation of the 
oymo Memppus of Gadara, and are im 
portant as mark ng the development of 
the Lat * satire * The treatise on agri- 
culture is the only one of \arro's works 
which has been preserved in its entirety 
and, of tho 490 books he is said to havo 
composed, only two have come down to us, 
the other, De Lingua Latiud being m a 
mutilated form 

Marcus Tullius Ciccio (10b 43 nr) 
made an indelible impression on tho litera 
tore as on the hist of Lome Ills lit* rary 
work may be classified uniitr tliree head- 
ings, hia speeches philosophical tun tines 
and letters Oratory bad already attained 
a high perfection In Koine and at the time 
of Cicero's entrance into public life Quintus 
Hortenslus Hortalus (114 50 is c ) had no 
rival In the * orum Hortensms indulged 
m the florid mannerisms of Attic rhetoric, 
and his fame was soon eclipsed by tho 
young orator who aimed at polished and 
correot composition Of ( lccro's speeches 
fifty -seven are extant, the most famous 
being the Verrino and Philippa orations, 
the four speeches delivered against Cati- 
line, Pro Siurena , Pro Lege Manilla Pro 
Archta Pro bestio , Pro Planemo, and Jn 
Pieonem Of his philosophic al treatises 
the chief are De Orutore, De Republican 
De Legtbus. De Natura Dearum , and De 
OfllcMS. Cicero's letters, bpulolw ad 
FamUuires , od by his secretary 1 iro, aro, 
of course, unequal In style and very 
different from his speeches, but they are i 
of inestimable importance to the student 
for the vivid picture they ghi of con- 
temporary Horn life among tho upper 
ciaseee As letters they stand tho supremo 
test, and have long been regarded as tho 
model of epistolary style Tiny reveal 
the man himself, in his strength and in 
his weakness Cicero’s great achievement j 
was the creation of a prose stylo which I 


was adapted to all the needs of life. He 
was sensitive to the dignity and harmony 
of Lat prose, and avoided all that was 
merely lloiid and declamatory His style 
Is lucid it fleeting every passing emotion 
of the waiter it is used with consummate 
ease to convey wit, humour, tenderness, 
pathos angei, vehemeuoe, invective, at 
his will Thus Cicero made Lat the 
written vehicle of tho civilised world for 
centuries to come 

Julius Casar (t 102 44 B c ), a colossal 
figure in tho hist of Home is second to 
Cuero as a w liter of Lat prose Ccesar 
wrote persoual memoirs of his campaigns 
m Gaul, ( ommentarii de Bello Oalhco , in a 
clear and simple style, admirably suited 
to the subject His Commentam de Bello 
Civili (49-4b n c ) havo also survived, but 
his other woiks which include De Ana - 
login and Antuatones have not come down 
to us As a tustoilan Ccesar is incom- 
parably 8upci 101 to any of Ihb predcc essors, 
but llko them his main object was to 
narrate tho chief events in duo order 
Gatus ballustius Cnspus (86 34 bc) was 
the first Korn to attempt an interpreta- 
tion of histori al events Modelling his 
work on that of Ihutydides, feallusf 
attempted to gi\e It un aitistlc unity 
l nfortunateh ho affec tod an archaic 
style in liult it Ion of tho ildei Cato, and 
not infrequently sacrificed accuracy for 
tho sake of producing an artistic effect 
His works were helium Catalmv Rellum 
lugurthxnum and Itist>ruL The last- 
named c c mprlsc (i fi\e books but only 
fragments of it havo survived Of the 
othc i prose w i it< is w ho flourished towards 
the closo of the republican period brief 
notice may ho given to Gornilius Nepos 
(c 99 2i b c ) the author of on extensive 
biographical work entitled De Pins Illua - 
tnbui and \ulus Hirtins (d 43 u c ), who 
added an eighth book to Cfesar’s Com- 
mentam d Bello Oalhro and probably 
wrote the Helium Alixandnnum 

The UigiiHtun period may bo said, 
rougldy speaking to have begun with the 
victory of Augustus at Actium in 31 B.O. 
His death in ad li marked its close 
This peri cl was distinguished by a re- 
mark ibk output of verso only to be 
eompari d in its fertility with tbat of the 
Elizabethan age in England Pub- 
lius Vergilius Maro (70-19 bo), in his 
expression of tho Kom spirit, of the 
national sons© of duty and honour, is the 
most rcpicsontatlve poet of his age. His 
earliest pub , a number of buoollc poems, 
callod the bclogues, which were written in 
imitation of the idylls of Theocritus, estab 
his fame He wou a patron in M&oenas, 
to whom he addiessed his Gtaegics. The 
/Lneui was written in imitation of the 
Odyssey and Iliad, and was Intended to 
arouse patriotism by a glorification of the 
origin or t he Rom people in the founding 
of tholr city by Romulus, the descendant 
of ft ncas and by a < omparlson between 
the 1 lojan hero and the Emperor Augus- 
tus It was unfinished at the death of 
Virgil, and was pub. at the express com- 
mand of Augustus under the edltorshlpof 
Varius Rufus and Plotius Tuoea. The 
/Lucid has stood the test of time, and Is 
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now ranked with the great epics of the | 
world, with the Odyssey and the Iliad , 
with Dante’s Divine Comedy, and with 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Quintus Horatlus Flaccus (05 b.c.-a.d. 
8) was, like Virgil, a man of bumble origin 
who, through his literary ability, was 
admitted to the inner circle of the highest 
society in Rome. About 35 B.o. Horace 
pub. his first book of satires, dedicated to 
Maecenas, who lu return made him the 

S ft of a Binall Sabine estate, henceforth 
a favourite abode. They were written 
in hexametors, and owed their form to the 
satires of Lucillus. Horace himself called 
them Sermones, or conversations. Be- 
tween 30 and 29 b.o. his second book of 
Satires and his Kpodes woro completed, 
while tho Odes ( Cannina ) were pub. in 
23 and 13 n.c., and the Epistles (EpistuUe) 
in 20 and 15 b.o. As a metrist Horace 
was unrivalled. Tils verses are lively and 
graceful, and so finely polished that they 
give the effect of spontaneity and case, 
but the wings of his Pegasus are clipped 
so that he never soars to the loftiest 
heights of poetry. Ho has an extra- 
ordinary gift of words; Ms stvlo is epi- 
grammatic and terse. 4 neat because 
homely.’ Ills poems give us a very clear 
picture of contemporary life, and afford 
delightful reading for their revelations of 
his personality. Horace also pub. a work 
of literary criticism, the famous Epistula 
ad Pisonem, better known as the Ars 
Poetica , which has exercised a powerful 
influence on subsequent literary criticism 
and creation, particularly in trance and 
England. Its Immediate atm was to give 
guidance to young dramatists. 

Tragedy was again in voguo, and was 
being attempted by Asiulus Polho (7l> 
B.O.-A.D. 5), Vorius Rufus (74-11 n.c.), 
and Augustus himself. Tho younger gen- 
eration of poets were, however, chiefly 
attracted by elegiac poetry, which had 
been cultivated In tho Ionian cities ami 
In Alexandria. The chief representatives 
of the Rom. ©legists are Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, and Ovid. Albius Tibullus (51- 
19 B.o.) sung poems to his mlstross Dtlut, 
and lamented her faithlessness in Nemesis. 
His poems aro marked by their sincerity; 
the versification is polished, while the lan- 
guage is simple and homely. The poet, 
when not in mind of bis love, sang tho 
praises of country life. Hcxtus Propcrtiu ? 
(49-15 b.o.) had no metrical skill, but 
possessed greater political genius, llis 
chief theme was his mistress Cynthui. 
Hts style is often harsh and cumbrous, 
bat he was Btirrod by a great, if sen- 
suous, passion, and his poetry at Its 
best is fresh and vigorous and rich in 
irdage ry. Publius Ovid I us Naso (43 n.c.- 
a.d. 18), unliko the two fellow poets of 
his youth, lived to a ripe old age. His 
early life was spent in Rome where his 
amatory pooms —A mores addressed to 
Cortona and Horoides, a series of fictitious 
love letters, the Ars Amatoria , and lie- 
media A awris — as well as the Metamor- 
phoses, a collection of stories from Qk. and 
Rom. mythology, and the Fasti, a pootio 
exposition of tho Bom. calendar, woro 
produced. In a.d. 9 ho was suddenly 


banished from Homo for an unknown 
offence to Augustus, and spent the re- 
mainder of hlslife in exile at Toml on the 
Block Sea. There, in his loneliness, he 
gave expression to his grief in the Tristia , 
Epistulie ex Ponto . and Ibis. 

The prose of the Augustan period is 
today represented by one great writer, 
Titus Livius (59 b.o.-a.d. 19), of Patavium 
(modern Padua). He begAn his hist, of 
Rome, Ab Urbe Condita (from the founda- 
tion of tho city), about 26 n.c., and did 
not publish the first twenty-one books 
until after the death of Augustus (a.d. 14). 
The hist, was originally in 142 books 
(only books i.-ix. and xxi.-xlv. are ex- 
tant) and extended from the arrival of 
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V.ncas down to the death of Diusus in 
9 b.c. Tho faults of the work are obvious. 
Livy had no idea of historical research, 
and bis chronology and description oi 
plocos arc often inaccurate. Moreover, 
he had little grasp of the Rom. law and 
the Rom. military system. But he is a 
consummate artist m the arrangement of 
ids material and in the dramatic presen- 
tation of his characters. Minor prose 
writers include Vitruvius Pollio, the author 
of De Architectural Anmeus Seneca, father 
of the philosopher and author of Oratorum 
el Rhetorutn Scnientue Divi Hones Colores ; 
Pompolus Trogus, who wrote the first 
general hist, in Lat. Histories Philippic * , 
of which only an epitome by Justin is 
extant; and Marcus Verrius Flaccus, who 
wrote tho first Lat. K > loon. De Verborum 
Siqnificatu , most of which Is lost. 

The period immediately succeeding that 
of Augustus was barren of first-rate litera- 
ture. There were numerous minor writers, 
but under the suppressive and Jealous 
rule of Tiberius literature ooufd not 
flourish. The most notable of the prose 
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writers were Veillus Fateic ulus who wrote felt. The spirit of the age is again pre- 
a compendium of Rom hist , and Val- valent in the work of Decimus Junius 
lerius Maximus, who rnado a collection Juvenalis (c. 60-140). He has not the 
of anecdotes, Factorum et Du forum Memo- good-natmed cynicism of Horace. Juve- 
rabrfimn Librt The poets 1 m luded Phee- nal's Satires paint with pitiless scorn and 
drus the fabulist, and (hi maim us, tho moral indignation the degraded stato of 
emperor'd nephew , who turn*. the Phano- Rom society Plinius Ca c ilius hecundus 
menu of Aratus into Lat hexameters. (r 62-113), the nephew of l’hnv the Elder, 
A more prominent figure was Lucius gives us In his Litters a more pleasing 
Anna us Seneca (t n t u> 6 j), tin philo- picture of the public, social, and literary 
sophei, whose iiumeious piose writings life of his tune. The only lcmaimng 
lnoluded discourses on philosophical and literary men of note who iloui islied during 
moral subjects, Queestioncs \ uturales, and the reign of Hadrian are Suetonius Tran 
letters The tragedies omiiIkhI to him quill us (c 75-lbO), fragments of whose 
(. Medea Agamemnon Phtidra, (hdip us, be l ita C'vsururn have c omo down to us, 
etc ) are the only tragedies in Lat litcra- Cornelius tronto (100-7 .>), whoso letters 
ture which have * mm down to us to hia pupil Marcus \ melius are of some 
Seneca’s nephew, M \imwus Luc arils mleiest, and Aulus Lellius (130-70), the 
tiD. *J 66) wrote an unfinished epic authoi of \ortrs A tt tea , a senes of quota- 
poem hi ten books on the struggle betwei n lions and crpts from misccllanoous 
OoBear and Pompev, entitled Pharsoha in and I nt authors 
Aului> Porslus Flactus (34-b2), the friend With <j«11ius the literature of classical 
of Lucan, left six vivacious Satins, which J at is closed, b or many c cnturics works 
ttill retain their iotcrc-t in 1 at wire still produced At tho time 

After th© aeath of Nero (08) a thou, of the Ron msmmico Knropean scholars 
serious tone was reflected in literal uic wiote in Lai believing that only by so 
During the reign of Vespasian the only doing would their work endutc and since 
writers of any note were l’linius hecundus tin n c ont rov c » sial woiks as will os theo 
23-79) Pliny the Eldei, whoso Hxstoria logical and m i< n title ticatises ha\e been 
Votuni/is is a storehouse of learning, and wntten iu Lat in order that tlu> may be 
C. Valerius llaccus, the author of an under stood b\ < due at ed im n of different 
unfinished poem, Argonauhca, who en- nitlonahtu ■* Hut all such late* Lat 
deavoured to maintain the tradition of hteiatuu is outside the si ope of the 
r he Virgilian stylo In the reign oi Ponu pieacnt skth 1» 

tian thero began a revival of letters Tin ste sepmte u titled on the various 
most original genius of his age was M authors, and s t ul o ( J C rut t well, 
Valerius Martialis (r 10-102) Martial Hist* try of i man I lUralure, 1S77, 
was the creator of thr epigram lu its U A 8ini<o\ thdouj oj Latin Literature 
modem sense. His satire imauably had from Litmus l> hoithius, 18&3, W. Y. 
a sting in the tall He combined a brilliant sfhar honian Ports of the Republic, 1889, 
and caustic wit with the me tilcal skill of and Potts of the Auaustanr Age, 1891, A. S 
Ovid, but his poems aie frequently marred \\ ilkins bom an literature, 1890; J. W 
by his fulsome flattery of men in high Mack ul, IaiUu Lib r dure, 1895, It Y.Tyr- 
place and by his vulgar lack of reticence, rol, Latin Po try, 1S95, R. L Tset ties hip. 
His coutemnorarv poets Were of a seron- * On 1 iti 1 ir\ C nticism in Latin Antiquity/ 
dary ofder Slims Italic us (c J * 101) m JourmJ of Philology (\oI vnl), VV. 8 
wrote a lengthy and aninqurid poern on feuthl LtsihuhU der romisrhen Lxteratur 
the Punic war, and Papinius Statius (r. (sev cds , the list complete cme being the 
46-96) 1* ft two mythological poems, I he- | Otli, rc \ sed by \Y Kioll and 1 . bkutsch 
hens and Achilles, which arc brightened 1610-16, vol n has appeared in a 7th oil , 
here and there hj a pnrjjurrus jjmtnv* aod 1020, Lng tmns bj C < 1 Warr, of an 
a collection of short-ti poems entitled older revision h bchwaho). the beat 
Siltvc. 1 he most lntlucntnl prose w liter general hist is b\ M. bchauz (Oeschichtr 
was labius Qiuntilianus i)i 0 >) whose dir romisihen Lxteratur bis zvm oesits 
(nstxtutio Qrtdr/na (The Teaming nt an gebungsuuK d<s haiver> Justinian) in 
Orator) has remained a standard work on 1 V M ilJcrN llundbwh der Altertum 
the subject swissensthaft, new (ith) ed , revised by 

A more complete literary rev U al took C 11 os ms begun to appear m 1927, See 
place m the reigns of Nc i\a Trajan, and alio 1 \ Wright and T A. Sinclair, 

Hadrian Tho prominent hguit-* of this A IIi*t(r / of Lattr Latin Literature , 1931, 
so-called Sih'r Age are Tacitus, Juxonal, J F. J) Vlron, Homan Lxteraru Theory and 
and the lounger Pliny, who add ‘as it Criticism J931 ind H J. Rose, Handbook 
were, a sunset splendour to the life laturo of Latin Litiratun , 1936. 
of Rome * Cornelius Tacitus <c >4 -120) Latin Union, political monetary union 
te known principally by his Historn, cv- enteied into In 1865 by Francei Belgium, 
tending from Gslba to the death of Domi- Italy, and Switzerland, by whiuh tho 
tian, and Annates, a hint of tho Julian amount of silver to be coined if early was 
house, beginning with t be death of fixed for c ach member, in order to protect 
Augustus lie also wrote an account of them against the relative appreciation of 
Germania end a beautiful memoir of bis silver to gold, due to the gold discoveries 
father-in-law. Agricola, besides a dialogue, In Australia and California. A tow yearn 
jDe OratonOus , his earliest /vxtaut work, later Lreu e, Serbia, Rumania, and some 
Tacitus is a careful, though not an 1m- of the 8. Amor states also joined the 
partial, historian. His deep scorn for 1 ho union The unit of coinage was the fr&no. 
emperors, whom he regards as tho greatest In 1874 the members agreed to suspend 
enemies of Home, cannot but make itself the free coinage of silver owing to the fall 
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in this metal which made it depreciate angular distance of the sun from the 
relatively to gold. See Bimetallism. celestial equator (the corrected declina- 
Latinus, son of Faunus and of the tion) is then taken from the Nautical 
Nymph Marcia, but other legends say of Almanac, if both the declination and the 
Hercules and Fauna, or of Odysseus and /.eulth distance ho the same. N. or S. f add 
Circe, king of Lalmum, father of Lavinla, them together ; if one is N. and the other S.. 
the wife of /Eneas. See Virgil, sKncid, subtract the lessor from the greater and 
vii.- vii. the result is the lat. N. or S. as the 

Latitude and Longitude. The lat. of a ease may be. If the sun be obscured by a 

{ joint on the earth’s surface, in tho simplest cloud at the meridian, an observation is 
anguago, is its angular distance, N. or S., taken of it as near as possible to the 
from the equator, measured on the curved meridian, and tts altitude at tho meridian 
surface of tbo earth, along the meridian of then worked out. The same principles 
the point in question. It is measured and are observed if oljservatlons are made of 
recorded in degrees (°), minutes ('), and the moon, or a planet. (1) Ob-ervation 
seconds (') (HU seconds - 1 minute; Ho by means of an aitiftclal horizon. This 
minutes ~ 1 degree). Direct measure- method, widen w employed on land, is 
ment, whether on sea or land, is virtually carried out by tbo aid of a basin, etc,, 
impossible, so that ostrnuomfcnl oh- iUJed with some reflecting medium, such 
serrations and calc ulutions are needed, as liquid tar. quicksilver, etc., and pro- 
bat. may be variously regarded and ( co ted from the wind to keep it still. The 
described. Thus the lat. of a place is observer should walk backwards, facing 
equal to tbo unglc between the direction the celestial body from which observations 
of a plumb-line at the place and the plane aro to be made, until its Image can bo seen 
of the equator. This is cqtmuh-ui to m the reflecting medium. Tho .sextant 
the angle between horizontal planes at the ^ Hum brought to bear on tho celestial 
pirns and at the equator and also to bod> . the imago of which Is brought down 
the elevation of the iJ« hu»* i">h* above to coincui** \\ it h the reflected image. The 
the horizon, (f eo(f raj th ical lat., as used m altitude of the body observed in degrees is 
maps, is based on the supposition th.it half that shown on the bextant except in 
the earth Is an oblate spheroid, of which those iiistrumonla whkh are specially 
the compression and the anglo which the graduated to muke tbis adjustment 
normal makes wit h ilu* equator are known, autoinaticallv. From t bis and the star’* 
It dllfeis from abtronomaal Int. only in decimation the lot. can l*e calculated, 
being corrected for local deviation of Variability oj Terrestrial Latitude . — 
plumb-line. The yeoon hit lat. of a The laL. of » poult oa tbo earth’s surface 
place is the angle which a lino from the* is (manured from the equator, which is 
earth's centre to tho place makes with the defined by the condition that its plane is 
plane of the equator. The lat. of u M right angles to the axis of rotation of 
celestial object is its distance fjoiu IK 1 the earth. Thpreforoif the points mi which 
ecliptic measured by the are ot the great 1 this axis intellects the earth, i.e. the poles, 
circle winch passes through the pole ot tin are not fixed, the position ot the equator 
ecliptic and the object. will chunge, and consequently the lat 

The following is an outline of a few it was shown by research about the end 
different practical methods iistd lor 1 of the nineteenth century that such a 
determining the lat. of a place or ship, change, very minute but measurable* doea 
(1) Observation of tho stars. This method take plarr; the N. and H. poles wander 
Is ono of the easiest and quickest, as star 1 round in a circle with a radius of approxi- 
tables are worked out in the A ant teal • mutel? 25 ft. The theory regarding the 
Almanac for all stars of the first magni- • poriodwity of the change briefly as 
tude in both hemispheres, and for navi- 1 follows. Tho fourteen months’ (429 days) 
gatlon stars ot the second and thud icrm is a result of the fact, that the axes 
magnitudes, with tho astronomical itp- 1 of rotation, and of the figure of the earth, 
parent times at which tho> cross the ! do not strn tly coincide, but make a small 
observer’s meridian on the flr-t dav of ( angle (about o' la on the average) with 
each month in the year. All sturs cuiuo each other. If the matter on the surface 
to the merldiau four mm. earlier each (la\ . oi the earth were immobile, tho result of 
Tho altitude of tho star on the meridian tills non -coincidence would be the rerolu- 
is observed, and tho lat. calculated fiom turn of oue pole round the other In a circle 
its known polar distance. (2) Obscrva- of radius 0*-l 5 (equal to 15 ft.) in a period 
tion of the Pole Star. The true altitude of 129 days; this is known as the Euler tan 
of tho star is observed; tho local apparent motion from the name of the astronomer 
time Is obtained add converted into astro- (Kuler) who discovered it. Hut owing to 
mimioal time. To this is added the sun’s meteorological causes the motion is sub* 
right ascension, from the Nautical Joct to aim. change. Apart from the 
Almanac, Apply tills result (minus 24, statical causes, that is to say* the changes 
If necessary) to the table of Pole Star of position of tho deposits or snow and Ice 
corrections, and then add tho degrees on the earth, the • 'sea of this change 
and minutes to, or subtract from, the are dynamical. Tho statical causes 
true altitude already doterml ned . (3 ) O h- change tho posltle n ot tho pole of figure of 

servations of the sun at meridian. The tho earth, but to an Infinitesimal and 
swffeoted altitude, which is called the true negligible degree. The dynamio causes 
central altitude. Is obtained by the use of are the atmospheric and ooeanle currents, 
the sextant, and subtracted from 90°, If those were invariable the effect would be 
The zenith distance, N. or 8. as the case the Eulorian motion, not exactly round the 
may be. Is given by the result. The mean polo of figure of earth, but a point 
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slightly apart. The currents, however, 
vary annually, and the motion of the pole 
of rotation varies also. The International 
Geodetic Association estab. a series of 
stations round the globe, as nearly as 
possible at the same lat. f to make similar 
observations, in view of the importance of 
the fluctuations in position of the poles. 
The prln. stations are at Carloforto, in 
Italy; Mldzusawa. m Japan; Gaithers- 
burg, in Maryland; and ukiah, in Cali- 
fornia, all situated about 39° 8 lat. N. 

The length of a minute of arc, measured 
along the equator (which for all practical 
purposes is invariable), is known as a 
geographical mile: but a statute or ‘ land ’ 
mile, being an arbitrary unit introduced 
by Queen Elizabeth, K 5*280 ft. This 
statute mile is never used in navigation. 
The standard nautical or 'sea mile* is, 
strictly, the length of a minute of arc 
measured along a meridian, but as this 
length varies from about 6046 ft. at the 
equator to about 6108 ft. at the poles the 
approximate mean value is therefore taken 
os 6080 ft. as the standard nautical mile 
for measuring distances at sea. When 
lat. is expressed in minutes it gives the 
distance in nautical miles. Thus if the 
lat. of a place is 50° 45' N., then it is 
(50 x 60 -I- 45) - 3045 nautical miles N. 
of the equator. Places having the same 
lat. clearly Ue on a 'small circle* (os it is 
called) the plane of which is parallel to the 
plane of the equator. This small cirole is 
called a parallel of lat. 

The long, of a place on the earth is the 
angle which the terrestrial meridian from 
the pole through a point on the earth’s 
surface makes with some standard 
meridian. As the earth runs through 
360® of long, in twenty-four hours. If tlic 
sun is on the meridian at any plaru it will 
be at the meridian on another place 15® 
W. of the first one hour later. Thus 15° 
of long, represent one hour of difference In 
apparent time; all methods of determining 
long, are based on this fact. Formerly 
each nation took its own standard meri- 
dian, but the meridian of Greenwich is 
now used as tho standard. It is important 
to remember that the astrouomlcol day 
starts at midnight and the hours are 
reckoned from mean midnight, which i" 
0 hr., up to 24 hra. later. Thus 0 a.m. 
Jan. 1 (civil time) is Jan. 1 day 1) hrs. astro- 
nomical time, but 3 p.m. Jan. 1 is Jan. 1 
day 15 hrs. astronomical time. Green- 
wich time, which is all-important in the 
navigation of ships, has customarily been 
obtained from the set of chronometers 
which every ship carries; but Gieenwioh 
time is now broadcast twice a daj from 
Rugby (England). In astronomy the 
long, of a celestial body is the distance 
in denees of its projection upon the 
ecliptic from the vernal equinox, < ounted 
in the direction W. to E. heo The. 
Nautical Almanac and lnman*s Nautical 
Tables, 1873; J. 0111, Tettbook on Nan - 
gation, 1898; H. Roper. Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy , 1908; and Navigation 
Manual , vol. il. (Admiralty), 1938. 

Latitudinarians (Lat. latitudo , breadth), 
name applied to a school of Eng. theo- 
logians in the seventeenth century who 


endeavoured to inculcate a more broad- 
minded and liberal spirit into the Eng. 
Church. They opposed both the High 
Church party and that of the Dissenters, 
and strove to minimise tho importance 
attached to particular doctrines and oere- 
mouics. The chief representatives were 
Dales, Ch Illingworth, More, and Tillotson. 
Their movement was closely allied to the 
philosophical school of tho 'Cambridge 
Plat musts,' and they may be considered 
tho forerunners of tho Droad Church. See 
J. Tulloch, Rational Theology in England 
in the Seventeenth Century , 1872. 

Latium: 1. (It. Lazio, tho country of 
the Latins), dlv. of anct. Italy, about 
two-thirds the size of Wales, which ex- 
tended along the coast of tho Tyrrhenian 
Sea, south-eastward from tho mouth of the 
Tiber, which formed the inland boundary 
of tho N. half. Sre Uomk. ‘2. Region of 
modern Italy, which includes the Vatican 
city. Area 6634 sq. m. Pop. 3,159,000. 

Latona, see Lirro. 

La Tour d'Auvergne, Thtophlle Malo 
Corret de (1713-1800), Fr. captain of 
grenadiers, b. at Carhaix, Brittany. He 
served with the Republican army in the 
Pyrenees and Alps, leading with great 
success his 'Infernal Column.' As ho 
obstinately refused to be promoted. Napo- 
leon bestowed upon him the title f L© 
Premier Grenadier do Fiance.' Ho was 
killed at Oborhousen, Bavaria. Ho pub. 
sev. books on the Bretons. See lives by 
E. Siniond, 1899, and C. lo Goffic, 1928. 

La Trappe, sre Trvppibts. 

Latrellle, Pierre Andri (1762-1833). Fr. 
entomologist, b. at Brivcs. In 1786 be 
became a priest, hut spent most of his 
leisure stud> ing inset ts. During the revo- 
lution he suffered Imprisonment, but 
arousing interest through his entomo- 
logical studies was released. Ue was 
appointed to take chargo of tho Insects at 
Jardm ties Plantes, Paris, and succeeded 
Lamarck as prof, of zoology. He wrote 
Genera irustuceurum et insectorum , the 
portion 'Insists and Crustacea* in O. de 
Cuvier's Rt't/nc animal (1829). 

Latrobe, tu. in Westmoreland co„ Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., 35 m. E.S.E. of Pitts- 
burg. It is a mining and coking dist. and 
has large collieries, steel and glass works, 
saw mills and lumbering mills, etc. Pop. 
11 , 200 . 

Latter Day Saints, see Mormon Church. 

Lattice, see Ouvthikda. 

Latvia, Soviet Socialist Republic on the 
E. and S. coast of the gulf of Riga, and, 
prior to the First World War, part of the 
Russian Empire. Tho surface of L. is 
mostly flat and marshy, with many lakes. 
The chief occupation is agriculture, includ- 
ing numerous dairy farms. There is also a 
thriving fishing industry. Flak, butter, 
timber, paper, and glass are tht chief ex- 
ports. L., however, is developing its indus- 
tries, notably metallurgical, textile, and 
chemical. Imports are mainly agrle. 
machinery ana implements, coal, cotton 
goods, and herrings —the lost three cate- 
gories being from Great BritAln, which 
country takes a fair quantity of Latvian 
pit-propA, flax, and sawn timber. The 
Letts arc an Indo-European people of the 
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Lithuanian race, and wero C hrtatlanised 
by the 1 eutonic knights The Gcrs , 
after defeating: the Letts in the thirtec nth 
century, bet up a fedeial republic toil 
statin? of L and the other Billie te 
publics of to diy This fedtrttlon 
< n durod foi time ccutuiics, and L then 
fell undci the rule of the Lithuanian Poles 
lu the eighteenth century It was assigned 
to Husna and nmaiutd under Russian 
rule until -Nov 18, 1018 when it was 
proclaimed an independent stiito The 
majonty of th* li uropcan pout is rccog 
nlscd its hoycrcignty ns bung in run 
fornnty with Lettish public opinion I In 
constitution passed by tho Constituent 
\ssemblv teb It 1922 was that of a 
democratic republic with nnlversul suffrage 
and pioportjonnl it pick nt it Ion i Ik 
president was elected bv tin 'miner 
(paillamc nt) and held oftir • for f In « < 
vears but no presi lent nnglit remun m 
office for more than mx const cutj\< y c us 
llio Sauna was comroweel of a hundred 
represi ntatnes This ^institution w is 
Miispi ndi d in 19 *4 and all p< htital i iirti a 
wero dissolved A ( tmswrv il Ki ign.i j hi 
and nitinnal group then evicted lift i 
tonal rule shortly af i* <hn on l 
World War broke out bt din a\ ailed 
himself of the opportumlv to cstib 
lish a protut orate ovei L and t In 
other Baltic Ht\tes In June 1910 1 w is 
complete l ex tupicd by Russian t roofs 
and a new guy was set ui Shortly 
afterwords L was Incorpm ited in the 
IT s II is a federal republic Tlit Lor 
minority w is oyacuatcd to Germany by 
order of lhtlei 111 1)11 the Gcrs in 
vadmg Russia ovoiran L and tho other 
Baltic s( ite s li was alw yya an important 
ter to Russii on aecouut of the strategic 
centres of Riga I ib in (litpaja) and 
Windau of which ports tho two latter are 
Ice freo Kigi wis retaken by the eon 
verging fonts of Maslennikov and I re 
menko on Oct 15 1911 ami the rem unlng j 
Gers in L weic penned in a hire less 
condition in the peninsula above lib in 
Oiher tnf Deinsk (l)angivpils) ml 
Mitau (Jclm\a) Area 21 840 sq m 
Pop 19500)0 Sc* 4»R O G Frill / i /m 
Country an l Ptople 1938 13 New in m 

Baltic houn falxnu 1939, and /> ilhc } i A 
ground 19 IS, ami I V\ Reek, Ihc lxilh 
A atoms 1)46 1 

Lauban, see Li it in I 

Laube, Heinrich (lSOf-Si), Gei journi 
list, novelist and pla\w right b nt | 

Hprottnu in Sib sia In pit i of a some 
what Intcnupted careir bis output (f 
dram is anil novils was considerable tin 
most fumous bi Ing Ora/ ! s?rar (18 do m I 
Montrose (18591 Ills romances in 111 
Die Bohmutger and Der Sthatten If if hi In 
L was noted for bis ability in stage 1 ) 1 1 ift 
ills collected works wero cd in 50 \ ils 
by H H Iloubon (1910 12) Sr< l 

lloicn. Dost liurytheait r tinier H< inn h 
Laube und Adolf IVilbrandi, 1925, also 
life bv M Krammer, 192h 
Laud, William < 1 573-1 b 45), Eng prelato, 
archbishop of Canterbury, b at Reading, 
Berkshire, Ho was educated at Reading 
Freo School and St John's College, Ox 
ford, becoming a fellow in 1 592, graduated 

EE. 8 


B A In 1594, M A in 1598, ordained in 
1601, graduated D 1) in 1608 After 
holding various livings ho was made 
ar< hdcacon of Huntingdon in 1615 and 
dean of Gloucester in 1617 In 1021 he 
became pre bend irv of Westminster and 
bishop of St Day ids in 1626 being trans 
ferrea to tho see of Bath and two years 
liter to that of Loud m In 1630 he was 
clu ted ch mcellor to tho urnv of Oxford, 
and finally irrhbishop of Cnntorhuiv 
(1633) Through nt f harlcs 1 's reign L 



was one of llio kings most futhful sup- 
I orte rs lie instituted ligorous proceed 
mgs against a»l who ufiisid to conform to 
the t bui < h of 1 ugland and endeavoured 
to 4 xt mg wish all iorms of ebs ent by means 
< f tints c\ilc md imprisonment In 1640 
he w is impt u htd for lugli treason by the 
I mg I uiiain nt and committed to the 
lower (1611) trie din 1614 and or ecu tod 
m 1 ( 15 L '•ct In in so If tht task of inising 
tli 1 ng i hur< h to a position as a branch 
oltln C Inn b catholic in opp xution to tho 

I iiiitnn or It ft wing ec< les rmnoment of 

II tuns Of bts works the most interest* 

ii is his Diaiu pub by H Wharton 
(1 *» l(drt) s tt //so his biography by 
his disc lplo an 1 adiiher Ileylin, under 
tlu. title of ( ypriauu* A tight us His workB 
wtic pub m 3 >ols 0&47 60) Sec lives 
by V Bens m iss" C ^imkinson, 1894, 
W Hutton 1S9, \\ L Mat klntoah! 

1907 , R 1> Collin, 1930, and H R 
Irtv ir Roper, 1940 

Laudanum, tincture of opium is pro- 
part d by mater iting opium in dilute spirit, 
and ta a brown twinned liquid with the 
4 hai at terist ic bitull of opium It con 
tains about 1 per tent of morphine It 
is administered as i soporific and for 
relief in gastric trout >s Its use in the 
cose of young infants, once common, Is 
now recognised as dangerous and has been 
roplneed by moiphine. L poisoning 
should be tuated by an emetic, for 
which purpose apoiuorphine ta best The 
stomach should be washed out with a salt 
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solution and caffeine introduced by the 
month or in the form of strong coffee per 
rectum. The patient should be kept 
awake and walked about if possible. 
Failing this artificial respiration should 
be resorted to. 

Lauder, Sir Harry MacLennan (b. 1870), 
Scottish comedian and singer, b. at Porto - 
bello. lie worked as mill-hoy and miner. 
His first appearance on the stage was 
at Arbroath. His first suc<*ess wus in 
Belfast, Ireland; and since then ids ini- 
mitable impersonations of Scottish char- 
acters on the vnudo\ ille stage (eternally 
at the old Tivoli) hare won him desen ed 
popularity, lie has written both words 
ana music of many of his songs. Stop yer 
ticklin', Jock, M a scotch lilnehcll. Roamin' 
in the Gtoamm*. and A tree Drx'h-nn- Doris 
being somo of his best. L. first went to 
America in 1907 and was a great favourite* 
there. Hi-* onlv son. Capt. John L , was 
ki”ed in the l irst World War. 1016. L. 
was knighted in 1910. 

Lauder, William (e. 1710 71), notorious 
would-bo detractor of Milton’s honest \ 
and literary a< hievernent-.. He wrote An 
Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the 
Modi ms in his * Paradise Lost,' in which 
he used falsified quotations from vaiious 
seventeenth-century writers, to pro\e 
plagiarism on the pait of Milton. T)r. 
Douglas exposed Lauder, and Dr. Johnson 
made him sign a retractation. 

Lauder, royal bor. of Berwickshire in 
Scotland, is situated on the H. L. 11 was 
the historical scent of the brutal murder 
of Robert Co< lira no and *»i\ oth< i*s luioie 
King James 111 ml Hi. Pop. 13,000 

Lauderdale, John Maitland (1010— hi), 
second Earl and flist Duke of Maitland, 
b. at Lethington (Lennoxhne) near Had- 
dington. lu 10 tJ he was mimed one of 
the commissioners for the Solemn League 
and Covenant. In 1615 ho snocei ded his 
father as second earl of L. In 1051 hi* 
followed, Charles to Worcester, wheio 
he was taken prisoner and del aim'd 
for nine years. J le became Scott ish soi ro- 
tary of state at the Restoration, ami 
laboured with unceasing persistence to 
bring about the absolute power of the 
Crown in Church aud Mate. Uc was a 
member of tin* Pnv> Council ami had a 
seat in the Cabal ministry. In 167 2 he 
was creak'd duke. Intrigin s were levelled 
against him m 1674. and in 1678 a \ofe 
was carried in the Commons asking for his 
removal from the royal presi*m»e. which, 
however, was thrown out. ( hicf authori- 
ties for his life aro Sir C. W.ukcn/do. 
Memoirs, 1821; R. Baillie, J.tfttr* and 
Jovrtials . lb 17 -7 2, cd. by D. Lung. Ran- 
nantyne Club), 18U-2; and the Lauder- 
dale papers in the M*SS. room at tn»* Brit. 
Museum. 

Laudon, Gideon Ernst, see Loudon, 
Frkihkku von. 

Lauds, see Breviary. 

Laue. Max von (6. 1879), Ger. physicist, 
b. at Pfalbridorf, near Koblenz. As a 
physicist of high standing he is chiefly 
known as the pioneer of modern X-ray 
crystal Htudy. He surmised that the 
regular arrangement of points in a crystal 
would serve to produce diffraction effects 


on Incident X-radiation. Success was 
expected beeauao of the comparable values 
of point distances In a crystal and the 
supposed wave-length of X-rays. The 
experiment performed by Friedrich and 
Snipping (1912), at his suggestion, vindi- 
cated his theory. Ho was awarded the 
Nobel prize for physics in 1914. Ho lias 
Pill). Die Uelatmtatsthrarie (1911, 1921); 
Cher die Auffindunp dor Dontgenstrahlin- 
ti'rfcrens (Nobel lecture, 1920): Itordqcn- 
8trahlen interfere n z (1941); and Materie - 
mllm vnd ihre 1 uterferenz (1944). See 
K. Hohiehold, Die Lauemtihode , 1932. 

Lauenburg, Duke oi, see Bismarck, 
Orro Edit villi Lm>i*om> von. 

Lauenbuig, or Saxe-Lauenburg, Duchy 
of, well-cultivated and feitile dist. of 
Schleswig - Holstein, Germany. It was 
formerly united with Holstein under the 
Crow-n of Denmark, but b\ the treaty of 
(•astern (1S65) it was coded to Prussia. 
The allied 8(h Corps lauui lied an attack 
across tlo* Kibe nt L. on Vpril 29, 1915, 
oneounieimg only weak opposition. Chief 
tns : l,aiu*u hui g ami RaUcburg. Vrea 
453 sq. m. Pop. 52,000. 

Lauenburg: 1. Tn. on tlio Elbe. 2) m. 
S.E. of Humburg, Germany, tormoily cap. 
of the duchy. Here are rums of the 
twi lfth-eentury ducal palace Pop. 5390. 
2. Tu. on tiie Leba m the piov. of Pomer- 
ania, Poland, 38 m. W.N.W. of I)an/.ig. 
Pop. 1 1 000. 

Laughing Gas, gas us» d as an anii'S- 
thdir in chutist*', so called heeauso it is 
apt to pi odure historical laughter when 
inhahd. Techmcallj, nitron-* ouilo. 



Laughmg-jackass, Great Kingfisher, nr 
Kookahmra, popular name of the species 
of Dufiln, an Australian genus ©f coracli- 
form luidi belonging to the family Aleoiii- 
nidie. '1 licy arc so called hccuugc of their 
extraordinary gurgling notes. I), giuns, 
the prin species, lias brown plumage, 
with a white stripe on each side of tho 
bead. It nests in shady forest regions, but 
will also frequent the vicinity of houses. 

Laughton, Charles ( h . 1899), Kng. actor, 
b, at .Scarborough. He was educated at 
tttonyhurst and the lioyal Academy of 
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Dramatic Art, and made IiIh first appear- 
ance in 1026. Married Elsa Lan cheater 
in 1029. Ills film roles include The 
Private Life of Henry VIII. (1933); The 
Barretts of \V impale Street ; Haggles of Bed 
Gap; Mutiny cm the * Bounty*; ami Rem- 
brandt, In 1937 he formed his own film 
company, the Mayflower Pictures Cor- 
poration, in partnership with Erick 
Pomnicr, See Elsa Handiest or, Charles 
l 4 iunhtnn and 1 , 1038. 

'Launay, VIoomte de* (Delpliine Gay), 
see under Giraiuhn, Emile iuo. 

Launce, see Sand Launce. 

Launceston: 1. (Aiict. Dunneheved), 
municipal bor., Cornwall, England. 22 m. 
W, of Plymouth. It played a part in the 
Civil war. There are copper mines and 
ruins of a castle and priory. Pop. 4000. 
2. Chief city of N. Tasmania, beautifully 
situated iu a valley at a continence of the 
N. Esk and tf. Esk Us., which form the 
estuary of the It. Tamar. It in a thriving 
up-to-date city, being the second cjt> iu 
the state and is ofttn referred to us the 
northern capital. It was founded in lsufi 
by Col. Paterson and named by him after 
Governor King’s native r n in Cornwall, 
England. The right ol *en-go , *ermneiil 
was granted in 1852. It became a tn. m 
1858 and was declared a city in 18S9. It 
is well laid out and has all modern 
utilities, such as cU'otrJcitj , gas. tram ami 
bus services, filtered water supply, 
sewerage, beautiful parks, good theatres 
and excellent schools, modern crema- 
torium and cemetery, a museum and art 
gallery and free library* Lt has made 
rapid strides m its industries, which 
include textile mills, pottery works, 
concrete and earthenware pipes maiiiif.. 
tennis rackets and other sporting goods, 
brewery, timber mills, railway workshops. 
L. is tho terminus of the prm. steamship 
lines oporatuig between Tasmania and the 
mainland of Australia. Agric. produce, 
fruit, (principally apples), minerals, tim- 
bers, wool, and wooden goods are the 
main exports of the port. Pop. (with 
suburbs) 40,400. 

Launoh (Malay lanrhar , quick, speedy), 
name given to one of the largest size of 
ship's noats, or to a boat propelled by 
electricity or steam. 

Launch, Motor, see Motor Moats. 

Laundries (Eat. la rend a, things to be 
wasbod, lavare , to wash), Calebs. for the 
washing of soiled body and table liueu. 
Articles formerb rubbed by the bands of 
the laundress, or stirred and beaten with 
a 'dolly* <viz. a wooden md with a series 
of spokes at the lower end and a cross- 
bar handle at the upper), ore now coni- 
inpnly treated In rotary washing-machine* 
driven by power. The Iwst type of rot ary 
consists of on outer cylinder of wood or 
metal containing an inner horizontal 
cylindrical cage, la which the clothes aro 
placed. Thou the doors aro closed, the 
machinery Is set in motion, and steam is 
admitted, the clothes being tumbled on 
each other in tho soap and water con- 
tained In the outer casing, Which enters 
the cylinder through perorations. The 
clothes .ore soaked in alkaline water, 
washed, boiled, and rinsed, all without 


removing them from the machine. Next 
comes the process of drying. The linen 
is taken from the machine and placed in 
a washer or centrifugal extractor, which 
consists of a perforated copper basket re- 
volving rapidly inside an iron or steel 
case. The water is thrown out through 
tho perforations in the basket by centri- 
fugal force and tho linen is ready to be 
taken out in about twenty minutes, the 
drying being completed in an apartment 
through which dry air is forced by fans. 
Tho next item is the ironing. The ironing 
machines generally consist of a polished 
metal roller, heated by gas or steam, 
working against a telted surface in tho 
form of another roller or flat table; or 
(Decoudun type) of u felted wet*$ roller 
rotating against a heated concave bed of 
polished steel. Hand -ironing, notwith- 
standing, is still very general, and time is 
saved hy continuously heating the irons 
by means of gas or electricity. In Great 
Britain L. are inspected by public health 
officials, and there arc legal provisions on 
the hours of employment and tho workers* 
conditions. Ste also Drying Machine#, 
and lor home laundry work, under Housk- 
wtflkv. Stt Ague* Jackman and B. 
lingers, Principles of Horn* she and In - 
stitutionol Laundry\rork t 1U34 ; I\ K. Jolly, 
and W. Burt, Laundrywork, L934; and A. 

| llarvcy, Jx/undry Cht tinsiry. 1935. 

La Union (tmet. Herrena), tn.. bpain. 

J irov. of Murcia, 6 in. E. of ('artagena. 
ron. manganese, calamine, sulphur, silver, 
and lead are mined. Bop. 30,600. 

Laura 0<in/w, alley, possibly from Lat. 
luru, mouili of a hag), name given to a 
number of cells which wero inhabited by 
ascetics or monks in the deserts of tho K 
St. Chari to appears to bo the lirst to have 
founded a L. 

Lauraceoe, order of dicotyledonous 
plant* containing over 1000 spooie*. 
Thev aro all evergreen tret^ and shrubs, 
many are aromatic, and the climate they 
prefer is a temperate one. Two of the 
chief genera are Cinnnmomum and Laurlts . 
Laurahutte, see MEMjanow ice. 

Laureate, Poet (Lat. laurcatus, from 
hum a, the laurel -tree), title conferred by 
lelters-patent from the Eng. Crown on 
the poet attached to the ro>al household. 
Its origin is obscure. In unct. Greece the 
laurel wreath was the crown of honour of 
pods and heroes, and thus the word 
laureate came to mean in Eng. eminent, 
generally, though not always, m a literary 
sense. The medieval kings had poeta or 
minstrels attached to their households 
who received pensions, though the ap- 
pointment was uot official. In this way 
Ben Jonson was looked upon as the fljat 
L., but the title seems never to have been 
really conferred upon him, John Dry den 
being the first Eng. poet to reoefve the 
tit le hy letters -patent in 1670. It is hater- 
ofiting in this connect 1 m to draw attention 
to tho position of John Skelton, who. 
about 1500, seems to have been called 
P. L., or King’s Orator, and insisted on 
being ro called. He certainly wo* 
awarded by the uni vs. of Oxford and 
Cambridge tho degree of L., a degree 
in grammar, including rhetoric and 
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versification, and at the award of which 
tho graduate was piesentcd with a laui cl 
In 1493, however, bkelton was gi anted tho 
distinction of wearing a white and git on 
dress with the name Calliope ombroidered 
on it and ho soon after bocarne tutor to tho 
futuic llenrv VIII (see P. Hendtrson's od 
of Skelton's works, 1931) trom Divden 
onwards the post became a regular insti- 
tution, the most (cltbraled Is being 


Laurent, Auguste (1807 63), Fr chemist. 
b noai Langios, l<iunco He is ohietly 
noted for his disco v cues with Gerhardt in 
connection with the homologous seiks 
and the theory of types llo was ap 
pointed pi of of clieni at Hoideaux in 
1838, and warden of tho mint, Paris, In 
1848 Ij did impot tant research work 
on naphthalene, paraffin, and phenol 
Laurentia, sec Are a Imulvtia 
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\v How knife on the Lioat Slave like, Northwest Icm i *. Ike spaiv coniferous forest, the 
large areas of ba^c ro ks the lakes in the glaciated In lsta^e, are ail typical of the region. 


feouthev (1813-43), Wordsworth (1843- 
1850) Tennyson (1830-92), and Vlfrcd 
Austin (1800-1913) Dr Robert Undgrs 
(1913) followed Austin, and the present 
holder ot the title is John Munch* Id (q n ), 
appointed lOub The P L generally 
product's formal and appropriate versts on 
public and state occasions, though the 
custom at t m picocnt day is not obligatory 

Laurel, tc in piopcily applnd to the 
two species of / aur us, tho chic f genus of 
Lauracea hi t i1 is also us* d m a com- 
pound name of other plants, e u r h» rrv -L 
l Prunus), s Mirge L. ( Daphnt ) and sca- 
slde-Lt (PhylUinthua) L nobilis, the tiue 
L. or sw« ct bay, Is to be found lound the 
Medltcrram in, and its uromatic leaves 
are used m condiments: L cananetusis is 
a native of the Canary is 

Laurel, Cherry, or Prunua lourortraave , 
species of Rosacea, closely allied to the 
bird -chon y, almond, and plum. &ee 
C h& rrv, 

Laurencekirk, tn. In Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, 26 m. S & W . of Aberdeen. 
Pop. 2000. 


Laurentian Rocks, vast senes of pro 
Cambmn rocky 3U (Mb) it m thickness 
and tov 1 1 mg an art i of ov c r 200,000 hi] m 
in tho I lghlands N of tho bt Lawrence 
cstu.uv lhcy now rank as tho under 
most luchicun rocks upon whioh an 
upper or Luhiudonan bines rests unoon- 
formablv Tlio 1* gioup consists of au 
immense senes of c r> stalline rooks, gneiss, 
quarUil« mica-Hchist and limestone, and 
is dividtd into Fpper and Lower L The 
Upptr I ,ov or 10,000 ft thic k. Consists of 
stratifh d rocks, m which up organic 
i c mams have bcc n found The rot ks are 
chietlv f< Knars, with a small porcentogo of 
potash and soda Tho Lower L , about 
20,000 i( tliick, consists mainly of a 
reddish gneiss, with orthocluso felspar, 
interstratltiod with thin hornblendo- and 
mica-schists, with beds of usually crystal- 
line origin, and others of plumbago 
Eozfjon canadense is the only known fossil 
or pBeudo fossil. The L R. of Ottawa 
ana Argenteuil consist of dark greenstone 
or dolerlto, varying from a few foot to 
300 ft. in thickness, blr R. Murchison 
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and Sir A. Geikio advanced the theory that 
a prim iti vo land mass, called Lnurentia, 
existed from Canada to tlio Scott ish 
Hebrides, Its shores receiving the earliest 
palaeozoic sediments. 

The L. ft. area, known as the L. Shield, 
has a N.YV. trend. Vast areas of Quebec, 
Ontario, and Manitoba remain bare rock, 
with numerous lakes. 

‘ Laurentic,* auxiliary cruiser which 
was sunk off the Irish coast by a tier, 
submarine or mine on Jan. 525, 1017. 
She carried a cargo of gold bars to 
the value of £ 0 , 000 , 000 . ili,y.*»8,000 

worth were recovered iu ono of the 
most successful salvage operations of 
recent years. 

Laurentum, cap. of the anct. kingdom 
of Latium, Ltalv (q.v.), L. was made tlio 
chief tn. of the kingdom under Lat liras, the 
first king. Later the cup. was changed 
to Lavinlum, and again to Alba. 

Lauria, city of Poterza prov., Italy, 
42 m. S. of Potcnza. It lias :m important 
textile industry. Pop. 11,000. 

Laurier, Sir Honri Charlos Wilfrid (1 84 1 - I 
1919), Canadian Liberal statesman; b. at I 
St. Lin near Monti eal; only Rim of Carolus 
L., Catholic and Fr. -Canadian land sur- 
veyor. lie was educate I at a* vs^mnpHori 
College and Med ill l T niv. Ho pro* Died 
law for a while in Montreal, hut ill health 
obliged his removal to Arthnhuska, prov. 
of Q lichee. He was not in luvour with 
the higher clergy of his church, and his 
weekly paper. Lc Dffricheur , wad banned. 
In 1871 he w T as elected to the prov. legis- 
lature for Drummond and Arthubaska 
cos., and from 1874 he represented the 
same constituency In the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. He was minuter for inland rev cuuo 
in the Mackenzie Cabinet. 1877-78, but 
had to find another seat on his appoint- 
ment at Quebec E., which he represented 
for the rest of his pari. life. In 1S$7 ho 
succeeded Edward Blake as Liberal leader. 
Hie policy of unlimited reciprocity with 
the U.S.A. was not successful at the 
eloctioud of March 1891, just before fc^ir 
John Macdonald’s death. L. always 
favoured free trade; and in 1896 he won 
the elections against the tariff -mainten- 
ance policy of Sir Charles Tupper. and 
became Prime Minis! or. lie remained so 
until 1911- visiting London and being 
knighted in 1897. After 1900 Ills gov. 
gave much aid to tlio Grand Trunk 
Paciflo Hallway and the Canadian N. 
Railway in order to develop tho N.W. 
His sending of troops to aid tlio Hut. m 
S. Africa was not approved by Ids native 
prov., which was better pleased by liD 
resistance, at tho Imperial Conference of 
1902, to Chamberlain^ scheme of unified 
empiro defence. He carried the general 
elections of 1900 and 1908, being hotly 
opposed by the nationals loader Hmir- 
assa for 4 supporting British jingoism.* 
His oilco-popular policy of reciprocity with 
the U.S.A. was defeated at the elections 
of 1911, In which year ho attonded au 
imperial conference for tho last time. 
During tho First World War Sir Robert 
Borden, tho Conservative Premier, invited 
L. to form a coalition with him, but tho 
invitation was declined. See O. 1). 


Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier , 1922. 

Laurine, fatty principle of laurel berries ; 
in appearance it Is crystalline, and to tho 
taste It is bitter. 

Laurion, see Eroasteria. 

Lauriston, Jacques Alexandre Bernard 
Law, Marquis de (1768-1828), general and 
ultimately marshal of Franco, b. In Pondi- 
cherry. India, lie dint iuguisned himself 
in tho Republican army campaigns, be- 
coming aide-de-camp to Napoleon in 1800. 
In 1802 Napoleon Rent him to England 
with tho ratified treaty of Amiens, llo 
hIko went on diplomatic missions to Den- 
mark and Russia. Ho commanded the 
rearguard In the retreat from Moscow. 

Laurium, tn. in Houghton co., Michi- 
gan, U.S.A., 42 ni. N. of L’Anse. Here is 
situated one of tlio largest copper-mines 
In the U.S.A. Pop. 4000. 

Laurium, rat. in the S. of Attica, Greece, 
in anrt. times its silver-mines produced 
largo supplies, but were subsequently 
abandoned. During the second half of 
the nineteenth century, however, they 
were again worked, and silver, lead, 
i ndmium, and manganese were found. 
Thcio H a i ail wav connection between 
these mini i and Athens. 

Laurvik, seaport in the prov. of .Tarls- 
ln'rg, Norway, tauding mi a fjord to the 
S.W. of Oslo. It is noted for Us sea baths, 
while among its industries arc ship- 
building. It exports timber among other 
products, pop 10,000. 

Lausanne, i ap. of the canton of Valid, 
Switzerland, on the N. shore of Lake 
Geneva. It bus a very tine cathedral 
dating back to the thirteenth century, 
tho restoration of which was completed 
in 1926, a univ., a museum of natural 
hid., and nn art gallery*. It is the seat 
of the Federal tribunal, and was the resi- 
dence of Gibbon, who wrote part of his 
btchne and Fall of the Roman Empire 
here. Tt nmuufs. tobacco, machinery, 
and chocolate. Pop. 100.000. 

Lausanne, Treaty of (1923), officially 
terminated the state of war between the 
Allies and Turkey by bringing to an end 
tho difficulties outstanding between tho 
VIlies and the Angora Turks. Though 
Tui key surrendered unconditionally to 
tlio Allies in Oct. 1918, the Angora Turks 
declined to accept the treaty of S&vrcs, 
which mandated Smyrna to Greece, and 
made war on Greece (nee GRiwco -Turkish 
\\ ah). After the evacuation of Smyrna 
a convention wuis signed between the 
Allios and Kemal Alaturk at Mudania, 
thereby nvortlng further w T ar (Oct. 1922). 
The Lausanne Conference between the 
Allies and tlio Komalista began Nov. 20, 
1922, the chief lint, delegate being Lord 
Curzon, wlio was then foreign secretary, 
and dragged on to April 1923. The 
treaty, which was signed on July 24, 1923, 
ceded E. Thrace liucludiug Adrianople) 
to Turkey, but took iway from Turkey 
Palestine and Iraq, which were mandated 
to Great Britain, Syria, which was man- 
dated to France, and also the rest of 
Arabia. The treaty left the N. frontier 
of Mesopotamia to be sottlcd by later 
negotiation or, falling agreement, by 
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reference to the League of Nations This 
matter was eventually settled by a tri- 
partite treaty between Great Britain 
Turkey, and Iraq signed at Ankma in 
June 192 j It also confirmed Tt posses 
sion of the Dodecanese (q ? ) and Gk 
possessit 11 of is except Imbros and Ttno 
dos formerly held bv lurkey in the 
ATgian All TuikNh rights over 1 gvpt, 
the fcuidan and Cyprus wck surrendered 
But the most vital clause w is th it which 
colic emed the straits Th is cle use guaran 
teed the freedom of tin stiaits /~mes on 
each side of tho Hosphnus uul the sea 
of Marmora were d< militarist d bv special 
convention a id rules wei t tud down for 
preserving tin freedom of the straits In 
noth peace and wm sueh lules to be 
applied bv a mixed nmmisslon of tho 
League of \ itim s But bv the Wontreux 
Convents n I9>t> lurkey legaincd the 
right to foitlfj tho straits Poi the rest 
the minorities ( lauses wore similar to those 
of tho Versailles aid other tiist Wot Id 
Wai treaties iuikey scoured tho ahoh 
tion ol the long standing capitul itions or 
extra texrltonal pin lieges of fou ignore 
(are Oai irci vriossi) ami ground notably 
at An7t*e waste ded by Tuikoyfor the pur 
pose of limitary cenu tints Srr 11 \\ V 
Tcmpcrlev* Ui*t< ry of the Ptan ( (inference 
of Pan* (vol vl), 192 1 Lailof Konaldshav 
Lift of IjordCurzon 1928 29 anil H Isi ol 
eon Curzon th( 1 ast Pha*e Ml* 2 1 ( H4 

Lausitz, *tr 1 1 s vi i \ 

Lava, substance wine h Is cmitte 1 In a 
liquid state fiom the ti Hti of i \ lc uio 
Ls aro diyielcd lilt » did rent eludes tho 
quality of the L depending on the aine uut 
of silh a which It coutvins o^e whit h 
are known as * basic contain less silica 
than tho others ird consequently How 
for much great r distances is tin i hike 
much linger to si hdify 1 lie cxtrrioi oi 
crust of a stream of I c >ols quit kh when 
exposed to the h r and tin mi lten I 
which Is underneath oiU n 1 n ak-i through 
this crust and (ciitmuts its coutsi thus 
disturbing t lie cv» nncss of tin oiiginnl sur 
face and fomiing i< ose him ks of matt rial 
Lavadores, til m the of Pont* 

yedra, Galicia sp on s tiuitul on the 
coast Pop 1 i i oo 

Laval, Gules do r Hi r/ 

Laval, Pierre ( 1 sv i 1 J 1 j ) I i p ilitu lan 
and arch traitr r b at t h t< Id >n m ar 
Vichy , son of a butt her Bot h hit ( an nts 

were of the pool p< asant * 1 iss w ltli a 
strong girsv htrain com mr n in \uv rent 
L began work as a s< h >ol tci Ik i in 
Aiivcrgnt hit having gained a f lm: In 
trade um< n < irelcs an i militant or hilist 
he went to 1 -ti is aud been in n Uwvir 
In 19u8 he w is elected mac or < t Vuhcr 
yllliers In 1 ill he was ckettd to the 
Chamber of Deputies supporting Jaurds 
in his opposition to tho three y < u period 
of military m i vice He went to his regi 
ment at the front but was on tho aua 
Pacts list till 1918 Having failed in 1919 
w secure election as a ^orialwt lie stood 
again in 192 1 but tins time as a Moderate, 
and was successful II is progress was 
then rapid In 192 3 ho was minister of 
public works under Painleve, and after 
this his life becomes a self rentted quest j 


for powti Mid money However often 
the * r Gov changed L kept reappearing 
and he was Pi line Minister in 1910 1931, 
1912 1915 and 1936 and foreign minister 
for a time in 1914 19 is and 1916 Con 
cumutlv witii this accession of power his 
private toitunC gicw enormous^ and he 
bought tho histone castle of ( hAtoldon, 
ovti looking l ho t in v cottage whore he 
was bom and as his wealth increased. 
Ins lift wiug principles weie fmgntten 
Hi w is it sponsible with Su Suuuel 
lloiro for tho aboitht Hoaro L plan 
toi satlsfving Musts dini J thiopian anibi 
tions in 19 {> and m 19p> he resigned to 
gut wa\ to I fon Plum after tho left 
victory at tho elects ns m tint year 
The re is n > doubt that hi hittu hatred of 
Britain owed much to Ins i lustration of 
his appease im nt policy W hi n tho N cond 
Wniid War came lie be^an tho under 
ground intrigues so suited lo hi i harae tor 
but as i Gcr oonqmHts multiplied he 
became* Us dihcieet uicl begin to sound 
vniious politicians cm the ft isihihti of 
f timing a Pdtaln goi to oigninse i I at 
blot with Mussolini and l raiuo mil th ire 
b\ leave Diltain to face < trmanv single 
handt d V\ lien Plow o t < 11 ips l 1 was 
at ome called into 1 ft mi ( i lunet aH 
ministi r it stitc and tic f uty 1 ratio 
Minister i 1 1 1 st n > tun m proving 
to Hith i tint li was oul tt o willing to 
< nilabu vie toi at line t if rv thing scunod 
tt) play lut > ids hunk ml lit i\en in 
dined I (tin to ri >m mil him as his 
suites rr m tliL unit of his disappear 
anee lie w is in i tit 1 foici r a uuntster, 
but Pdtnins suspicions gnw and the 
climax un t n I >e c It 1 140 when he 
w is sud It nlv dismiss* d ami ui tested 
But tin i is scon -iimrctl his it lease 
aiid 1 fit l f* >ti V It hi l ran t to Pj-ris 
In Au-. i t 1 >11 ho and Maicol l)fat the 
1 OHcist 1 tide i wt io shot at dining a mili- 
tary i mm n y at VYrsillhs but ho had 
nt> soon i n vt rt d fiom his injurieH than 
ht rtsui it i his mi i igiu h to regim power 
P^tain wh disilkid L on petsoual 
giouu Is r isted < ti t huts to secure 
[ h ieu ti ment but in \pril 1942 he 
h id to \i 1 1 tt i ( ei ultimatum and tho 
\ i» li> * \ \ns rt t onsf itute 1 with L at 

its 1 tal J thin s )u M ht to urnlirnilno 
the rt i ninls oi I ftain s povvtr and 
juc st ie< ] math n haigain with Hitler 
to pr v l li tons u [»t(d labour for Ger- 
many s i i ult cf which a gnat many 
Inn It u wort f nid to go to tho 
Ken h hi Nov 1 m 1 ftaln signed con- 
at i tut if n d At ts gniug L pnwef to make 
liws ai 1 issue titue *h on his Hlgnaturo 
alouc Urns at last I was dictator of 
tiancc ind like Hitler, above tbu law, 
and to ticngtlun Ills posit loti he put 
hlmseit it the luad of a national militia 
or prnati army 10 000 strong But by 
the sprint, of 1944 though he still spoke 
of the Gt r Army as unbeatable * he hod 
beguu to realise that he had backed the 
losing Aide and when the Allies occupied 
Paris ho 1 mnd himself on the run He 
fled to Giitnany and was soon after* 
wards sentenced to death in his absence 
by a Marstiliefl court of Justice In IiIm 
trantio struggle to savo himself when 
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Germany collapsed lie fled by aeroplane 
to Spain, but after a Ion? delay Franco's 
baud was forced aud L. bad to surrender 
himself iuto Fr. hands. After that the 
end was Inevitable, lie was again put on 
trial, this time in the high court iu 
Paris, before three judges ami twenty - 
four assessors, and found guilty on all the 
main charges preferred against him — con- 
spiracy against the security of the State, 
collaboration with the enemy, and armed 
action against the Fr. resistance move- 
ment — and condemned to death (Oot. 9, 
1945). On the morning of the day of his 
execution ho tried to take his own life by 
poison but was not successful, and soon 
afterwards met his fate before a firing 
squad (Oct. 1 5), d> ing with calm and 
'•oarage. There can he no doubt of the 
absolute jusl ice of his sentence, dc spite hN 
effort a to cover his traces in a detailed 
defence which he lef r for pub. after bis 
death-- for lie refused to remain in the 
eourt. In lids ‘defence’ lie paid a >\urm 
tribute to itiilnin and her statesmen, 
denied that he ever liut'sl that couutry, 
declared that the policy ot collaboration 
wiw engineered at Mont oil »• 'w'Hm'cii liitb»r 
and Ptfdain, and averred that In 19 il 
Durian, then iu power, went to Hitler to 
confer on an oxtensixo scheme tor a real 
alliance with Germany. See The l n- 
publia/icd Diary of Pierre Ixiral, 1 SI IS. 

Laval, cap. ef the dept, of Mu\cimc. 
France, on tire M<t>enne, 15 iu. K. of 
It cm los. It possesses a castle and < athc- 
dral. It is also engaged In the niaimf. 
of linen and cloth. Pop. 32,t>00. 

Lavalloja, inland dept, of Lruguav (cap. 
Minas). It U ohiedv an agric. region, 
producing wheat, maize, linseed, autl oats. 
Area 4819 sq. in. Pop. 11.5.800. 

La V elite re, Fran?oise Louiso de Le- 
baume Le Blanc, Duchcsse de ( 1 0 1 1 - 1 M 0 ). 
famous mistress of Louis XIV. When 
Atlienals do Montespau became a rojul 
favourite La V. retired to a ('nrinehto 
nunnery in Paris, where she lived the 
remaining thirty years of her liie. She 
pub. Inflexion* sur in mistr iconic dc Du a 
par une dame phniente (1U80). Ste (l. 
Basset d'Auriuc, Lea Dcujc Penile net a dc 
Isouiac dc la \ r alii? re, 19*24; also lives 
by A. Houssaye, 1800; J. Lair, 1 891 
(Kng. trails.. 1908); and J. Clad el, 1912. 

Laval-Montmoroncy, Francois Xavier e’e 
(1622-1708), Fr. -Canadian bishop, natho 
of Laval. Ordained priest, in I fit 7, he 
became archdeacon of Kvreux, France. 
Ho wont (1659) to Canada as \ii-.ir 
ap ob to lie of Now France and titular 
bUhop of Petruoa. Ills authority being 
contested by the archde.'won of Rouen, 
the popo made b. first bfHhop of Quebec 
(1674) and immediately responsible to 
Home. A great educationist, L. founded 
the qpmluary of Quebec (1663), a junior 
seminary (1668), and an Industrial school 
(1 678). lie resigned in 1 688. but retui nod 
to Canada to work under his successor. 
Laval Onlv. (Quebec) is named after idm. 

Laval University, Fr. Cutholio institu- 
tion, founded In 1852 at Quebec, Canada, 
and maintained by the Quebec Seminary. 
By a papal bull of 1876 its constitution 
was extended; it is under tho supervision 


of the cardinal prefect of the propaganda 
at Rome, and is controlled by a council 
composed of the archbishops and bishops 
of the prov. of Quebec. There are faculties 
of theology, law, medicine, aud arts, and 
the usual degrees are conferred. 

Lavater, Johann Kaspar (1741-1801), 
Swiss Protest aut clergyman and writer, 
native of Zurich. After finishing his 
education he took orders in the Protestant 
Church in 1762 and was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the church of St. Peter. He 
had before this, however, begun his career 
as a writ it by a book of Swiss poems 
called Krhvazcrhcder (1767). His other 
works are A a said it en in die Ludgkeii 
(1768-78) and PhymognmnUehe Frag- 
mente zar lUf./rderung der Menaehe.n - 
kenninisn and Mcnachenliebe (J 775-78), 
the latter being his grout work on physiog- 
nomy. A selection of his works wa9 ed. 
in 1913 by K. stalled n. See studies by 
(). (iiiinaudeaii, 1921 ; f\ Jancntzky, 1928; 
O. Faruer, 193S: and T. Hauler, 1912. 

Lavaur, tu. in the dept, ol Turn, France, 
situated on the Agout. 25 m. 10. by N. of 
Tmihni->c. It is engaged in the silk 
iiiamif., and possesses a thirteenth-century 
cathedral. Pop. 6006. 

Lav eld , arc L \ \\ K h.l.i it. 



Lavender, name given to tile various 
species of the labiate genus Lavandula, 
which consists of hoary, narrow -leaved, 
fragrant bushes, inhabiting 8. Europe, the 
Canaries, Barbary. Egypt, Persia, and \V. 
1 ndiu. The Aowims are generally blue and 
yield much honey to bees. L. rem, the 
common L. t and L. apica, tho spike L., are 
the two beht known pedes, and yield the 
oil used In tho mamu of L. water. 

Lavenham, vil. of Suffolk. England. 10 iu. 
8. of Bury St. Edmunds. In the sixteenth 
century L. wna a noted woollen to., and 
it is perhaps the tluest example of such a 
In. still existing. Its par. church is an 
excellent example of the late Perpen- 
dicular style; there are streets of timbered 
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houses and a pre-sixteenth -century guild 
hall, scheduled for restoration. 

La Verendrye, Pierre Gaultier de (1 690 ?~ 
1743 Of Canadian explorer, b. at Three 
Hi v ere. Serving as a soldier ho was 
wounded at Malplaquet. Prompted by 
an Indian’s tale, he set out for the W. with 
three sons in 1731, starting from Montreal 
and Lake Superior. Ho reached Lake 
Winnipeg, but had to return to Montreal 
to bo examined by his tlnaueial helpers. 
He returned to establish Fort Rouge 
(Winnipeg) and Fort La Heine (Portage la 
Prairie). In the winter of 1738 he set out 
S.-westwards from Fort la Heine and 
reached the Missouri It., suffering great 
hardships on the return journey. Two 
of his sons then began exploring alone, 
and on Jan. 1. 1743, sighted the Kooky 
Mts. To La V. and his sons is due the 
credit for opening up the gri at W. plains. 
See A. C. Laut, I'athfindc rs of the IF >«/, 
1904, aud G. Dugan. The Canadian West, 
and its Uiscovi ry by I>e La Verendrye 
(Leans.), 1905. 

Lavery, Sir John (1857-1941), portrait 
painter, native of Belfast, Ireland. 
Studied in Paris and, about 1881, became 
acquainted with Sir James Guthrie and 
the 'Glasgow School* of artists. He 
rapidly made a name for himself and 
received many official commissions; but 
it was iu his smaller studios of interiors 
with figures, such as those of ‘The House* 
of Lords* and 'The House of Commons,* 
aud impressions of jockey a in tin* weighing- 
room. that he showed his more character- 
istic powers. Among hi-, best portraits 
are those o? Lord Mclehett and Mr. 
Cunningham Grahamu and (for tlio 
National Gallerv of Ireland) of Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins. In 1883 his 
'Two Fishers’ was exhibited in the New 
Salon, and 'The Tennis Party* (Munich 
Plnakotliek) at the Royal Academy, 1887. 
Among his other be*t known works are 
‘Mother and Son,* ‘White Feather,* ‘A 
Lady in Black.* 'The Visit of 
Victoria to the Glasgow Exhibition * (1888) 
1 b hung in the Glasgow Gallery. Ho was 
commissioned by the Free ^tato (now 
Eire) Gov. to design the first currency 
notes in that country. Knighted, 1918. 
R.A., 1921. He wrote The Life of a 
Painter (autobiography, 194U). See W. S. 
Sparrow. John iMvery and his I Vorld, 1911. 

La Villemarqu6, Theodore Claude Henri 
Hersart, Vicomte de (1815-95), Fr. holur, 
h. at Quimper lo. One of his earliest works 
was a collection of Breton songs, Barzaz 
Breiz , 1839. Among his other works arc 
conies popufoires aes ancient Bretons 
(1842); Pot mes dcs harden bretons (1850); 
and Potmen bretons da mt>yen-agc 
He also ed. lActionnaire fran^ais-hreton 
(1857). 

Lavinium, old Rom. tn. of Latium, 
Italy, 16 m. h.E. of Romo. In the time 
of tne Emperor Trajan Laurent urn was 
united with L. The modern tn. on the 
site is called Pratlca. 

Lavisse, Ernest (1842-192J2), Fr. his- 
torian. Ho was made prof, of modern 
hist, at Paris in 1888 and elected a mem- 
ber of the Fr. Academy In 1892. From 
1904 to 1919 he was director of tho Ecole 


normale sup£rieure. Among his works 
are Etudes sur Vhistoire de la Prttsse (1879); 
Trois empereurs dWllcmagne (1888); 
La Jeunesse dn grand Frfdiric (1891); 
Ifistoire de France dermis les origines 
jusqu’d la Revolution (1900); and iu col- 
laboration with A. N. Ram baud, Histoire 
qinirale du Vie siicte d nos jours (1893- 
1901). 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1743-94). 
Fr. chemist. Ho was b. in Paris of a 
wealthy family, his father being an advo- 
cate and his mother the daughter of an 
advocate; but ho was brought up by his 
maternal grandmother. Ho was edu- 
cated at the Mo/arin College, thon notable 
for its exetllcnt teaching in science. At 
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first lie was most drawn to mathematics 
and meteorology and assisted bis geo- 
logical tt .vlicr, Guettarcl, in a survey for 
a gcolognul map of Franco. Later he 
carried out much work for the Fr. Gov. 
In 1768 lie became a member of tho Royal 
Academy u{ Science, though he had not 
yet done any scientific work of real impor- 
tance, and shortly afterwards ho was 
appoint'd one of the fermUra*giniraux 
and commissioner of powder to the Fr. 
Gov. His cliicf theories and discoveries 
relate to the nuturo of tho atmosphere 
and the process of combustion; ho showed 
that combustion was the union of the 
burning substance with atmospheric 
oxygen. L. also discovered the (join- 
position of water independently, or partly 
so, of Cavendish aud Watt, and to him 
is due in large measure the modeiru system 
of chemical noiriouclat lire. In Uls famous 
work, Trnit6 e Lime nt air c de chimie (1789) 
ho gave chom. Its modem form, and indeed 
his great services to chem. have tended to 
obscure his achievements in other fields; 
for living in the age of tho Encyclopddlstes 
his natural ambition and curiosity took 
him into many fields of inquiry, and the 
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six great vola. of bis writings, collected. Law, Andrew Bonar (1858-1923), Brit, 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy Conservative statesman; 6. Sept. 16 In 
of Science between 1804 and 1803, arc New Brunswick, Canada; son of Rev. 
largely devoted to Ids many Investigations Janies L. f Presbyterian minister. Edu- 
in applied science; and the fact of tlielr ca ted New Brunswick; Gllbertflcld School, 
pub. by the academy illustrate the pro- Hamilton; High School, Glasgow. En- 
vulcnt and doubtless sound idea that it tcred iron merchant’s business in Glasgow, 
was a matter of public importance to have At one time chairman of the Glasgow Iron 
existing knowledge summarised and Trade Association. In 1900 retired from 
rationalised for the pul) lie beneiit. In business and entered Parliament as 
his researches in chom. he soon bit on member for the Blackfriars div. of Glas- 
eombustion as tbo outstanding problem gow. From tho llrst he was remarkable 
to bo solved; and tlio explanation that for his ability to speak without notes. In 
com bust ion and calcination consist in the 1902 he became pari, secretary to the 
uniou of the combustible or metal with board of trade. He was the most onthusi- 
oxygen, though strongly opposed by older astio supporter of * Tariff Reform* left in 
chemists, soon gained acceptance after the ministry when Joseph Chamberlain 
tho pub. of J.'h Traitt and no less rapidly rosigued. Defeated in Glasgow, 1906, he 
in Germany, tlio homo of tbo old phlo- was returned almost immediately aftor- 
gistou doctrine. L. explains the appear- wards for Dulwich. At the second 
aiico of heat and light, or lire, in com- general election of 1910 he deserted 
bustion. by assuming tho existence of Dulwich and lost at N.W. Manchester, 
imponderable elements, calorie and light, From 1911 till 1918 he represented Bootle, 
which bore u -drong resend dance to the old On Balfour's resignation of tho Con- 
phlogiston. Chemists had universally servative leadership, 1911, L. was selected 
accepted a theory that things burn be- to succeed him as the only means of 
cause they contain inflammable principle reconciling the supporters of Walter Long 
called phlogiston. » ’ experiments with those of Austen Chamberlain. Before 
showed him that phosphorus and sulphur thn First World War ho was one of those 
increased in weight during burning. Tho who advocated resistance by Ulster to 
experiment 4 of < 'o\ endish in the formation Home Rule. In 1915 he joined Asquith’s 
of water from hydrogen and oxygen War Coalition as colonial secretary, and 
/pub. 1781) enabled L. to complete his he curried the Compulsory Service Bill 
so-called anti-phlogistic theory and pJaj ed through the Commons. He originated 
an important part In leading to its uo- ami took part in the Economic Conference 
ceptancc. Cavendish’s discovery in 1783 of the Allies, 1916, and he supported 
that water was formed when inflammable Lloyd George for the premiership. In 
air from rnctnls was burnt with oxygen 1916-18 be was chancellor of tho ex- 
gavo L. tho cluo he needed and ho named chequer, member of tho War Cabinet, and 
tho inflammable uir hydrogen, or water- leader of tlio Commons. In 1917 ho 
producer. Thus if the vital clue came announced the gov.’s acceptance of the 
from England --from Priestley and Caven- principle of imperial preference. He 
dish in particular --it was L. who inter- signed tho treaty of Versailles, 1919, and 
preted their work and grasped its v\ ider had much to do with the shaping of the 
implications. L.’s surmise that tho earth* last Irish Home Rule Act (which never 
oro oxides of unknown metals received operated). From 1918 until his death 
striking confirmation in Davy’s isolation he represented Central Glasgow. Lord 
of tho alkali and alkaline earth mctuls in privy seal, 1919-21; taken ill. resigned. 
1807-8. During tho revolution L. eon- Recuperated, and, when Coalition fell in 
tinued to work for the State, but ho was Oct. 1922, became Prime Minister, 
soon attacked by Marat, whoso theory Failing health caused biiu to resign May 
of Are ha<l been unfavourably criticised by 20 following. Uo d. in London, Oct. 30, 
L. In tho end no more could ho charged ami w r os burkd in Westminster Abbey, 
against him than that he had, as a ferm nr, Law, Edmund (1703-87), bishop of 

adulterated tobacco with water, and on Carlisle. In 1743 be became archdeacon 
that petty accusation tho great French- of Carlisle, and returned to Cambridge in 
inun was condemned and, on May 8. 1 79 J, 1756 as master of Peterhouse; he was 
guillotined, in 1795 his property, pre* appointed librarian to the univ. in 1760 
viously confiscated, was restored to Mine and Knight bridge prof, of moral pliilo- 
L. --It was in 1791 that he married the sopliy in 1761. Ho became bishop of 
beautiful and accomplished Mane Vnnc Carlisle in 1768 and was an earnest 
Paulzc, daughter of a member of tho student of Locke, whose works ho ed. in 
ferine and then only fourteen, fcflie 1777. Ills own most important philo- 
helped him in bis researches ami the sophlcal work is Considerations on the 
illustrations in his Truitd are from her State of the ll'orld with regard to the Theory 
drawings. Some time after his death of Iteligion (1745). 

film married the Awer. scientist, Benjamin Law, Edward, see Ellexbokougu, 
Kumford, but this second marriage proved Baron. 

unhappy. See lives by K. Grimaux, Law, John (1671-1729), originator of 
1895: J. A. Cochrane, 1931; ami D. the Mississippi scheme, was If. at Edin- 
McKle, 1938. burgh. Having killed his antagonist in a 

Lavoro, Terra di, part of Ttaly now duel, ho fled to Holland in 1694, where he 
forming tho prov. of Caserta (c.r.). studied banking. After a few years 

Lavos, tn. in Beira, Portugal, on tho returned to .Scotland and In 1700 proposed 
Mondego R„ and about 24 m. of to tho Scottish Parliament a system of 

Coimbra. Pop. 6000. paper currency. In 1716 ho set up a 
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private bank in Paris* ami soon tit e 1 wards 
persuaded the it gent to found a n it ion \1 
bank, which issued banknotes and tailed 
the ciedit of th< gov Hi-. Mississippi 
sthenic, which was at (list < norinoush 
populvi, proved a elKastioiis f nlnn and 
L tied from Pans in 17-0 md d in 
poverty at Nenico lie wi >tc Monty ami 
Trade (170 *>) and IaMics sin It noun a u 
systnm des finance* (17 JO ) s tt i hit is, 
Lau tt son systtmt dts Jinantu 1826 
A \\ \\ \st< n Glvim, John Jaw of 

Laurtsion 1907, G Olid ird it In s 
Curuu se \ le de Law 1927, ami 11 Mont 
gomoi v Ilyde, t fit Anuran a story of John 
1aiw> 1918 

Law, William (16 Mi 17611 In,? elivmc 
6 at Rmgsihffe ut Nor th nn] tousiuii 
In 171 1 he was ordained md tU tv d te llovv 
of Emmanut i Colli ge ( un budge bat ou 
the accession of Gtoigc 1 1 >* in_r unable 

to take the oath ol allegi uv t L l forfe itc d 
his fellow snip and btcum i non jui i 
About 1727 1 became private tut to 
Edward Gibbon, fatlui of tl • In loriau 
After the death ot t dw uel Gibbon 1 1 < »7) 
L retired to Kingsc lille when lie was 
louicd b\ Mi*» Hutcheson a widow and 
Miss He&ter Gibbon who devoted the i i 
selves to charitable wmks and hol\ medi 
tatlon L was a keen diah c ti< i in II is 
controversial writings inclueh f/irt 
Letter* to the Htsuop of ha nr ('717) 
Itemarks on Mamiei die s Jh nt It of tfu 1 »n 
( 1723) (republished b\ 1 I) M unite 
1844), and ( use of hefts m (1” >2) written 
in rebl} to Tiudal’s C hnshnni* j as < Id an 
the Creation Ills Irrahst if ( lin'd inn 
Perftition (1720) nml tne s tru us ( all In a 
Dei out and Holy Life ( 1 7 2 I) vrhu h h ul a 
profound influence on the hade is of tin 
Evangelical Kevival md hi mil J>t 
Johnson and Lord L'tLJton nul Gibbon, 
still remain the most p< p dm of L s works 
The influence of Jacob Huctaiu i-. steii in 
the mvst* Ism of his lati 1 w orks 7 he 
Spirit of Prayer (1 7 11, 17)2) l he II ay 
to Divine Knowledge (17^2), ami 1 he 
Spirit of Loie (17o2, 1751) \n ed of his 
works was pub m ')\ols (177 2-7 6 ) a id an 
ed by G B Morgui m 1893 Set C 
W alton, A otes and Uatcrwh for a ( ompli te 
Biography of W Law, J818, j H (Her 
ton IViUiam Lau \ on juror and Mystu, 
1881, \ Whyte, lharaettr and ( karat 
tenstusofW imam Lem , lft <J 2 Iv Miukmi 
Die S tv/enfofye des mystisfht a I rift hi sv s 
bn William Isvw 1919, and H rdhn 
William Ijiw a Nt gletUd Mas Ur of 
English Prose, 194S 

Law. Two ideas may lx said to lie 
connoted bv the term L (1) (omnniul 
(2) order The fonner ih implicit in the 
body of principles observed and xted 
upon by the SUto in tho adnmusti it ton of 

I ustiee The i n g school of analytical 
urlsprudents of which Austin w is the 
lead, defines positive L. m a command 
imposed upon an Inferior by a supciior 
Modem thought regarding sovor ignty, 
as inherent m the people and gov as 
resting purely on consent, deni s the 
validity of this definition, and perhaps 
the following definition bv Prof Holland 
Is more in accordance with fact 4 Law in 
general Is the sum total of those general 


rules of u< turn as are enforced bv a 
sovereign political authority’ (see on 
this Li nisi ajtion , J uiiisriiuni sck) The 
continental jurists rcgaid positive L 
(posiius i e settled b> man) as only u 
uanow specks of L propci and when 
talking of L in the abstiac t dc m ito into 
bcieutulo cone t ptions ol lights and justice, 
giving to moiality i positive feme dis 
guised unde i the n mu ol natiual Lh ' 
Tim coiinotatlou of oidci is uppermost m 
niu t uomologv ((.k i os.Uw) Classical 
junsts and philosophers, olwuvu r an in 
evitable sequence m the opeiitions of 
nature, lefcited lint scum* nee to the will 
of siino anthropomorphic dcitv ilon 
later win ii tlu v abandom d the notion < f 
a supitmc liwgivci to activities ot i 
umvcisc moving according to L i be 
c it her ic cognised no sip nation of vaued 
pin uoiiHii i into phv sic s theology ctiius 
md juiispuidcncc hut vh emed c vt i v thing 
to bt of divnu contrivaruc the liter dis 
tinguishcd bi tween scietues nliting te 
external uiture md th >se n lit mg to 
human activities but L was the eomn on 
turn, denoting m Hit one the nut hod of 
tin phe name na ot the univeise m tlu 
othei the nhsttdc t ulc i of inks icgul itim? 
wlu k turns o! nianki ul 

Iu the devi lopnu nt of a system of I 
much vi is at hievtel hv me die y il 1 iwy 1 1 ^ 
As tu is 1 ngland anel \ 1 mope yvu* 

e oiu uiied Kom eiydiati>n it tlu 
b< ginning of tlu Middle Vets lu\ in mins 
'Mie c tssivi w vvi s of h ul) ut ms had intro 
eliu < d luw laees wh»s inv isi nis had 
brought st H i >1 md politi il i ellipse im j 
econonuo c liuis \«t by tiie eiise of the 
Middle' \g< s i h ul bt e e me t sc a neo yv ith 
a massive lit lature a prowm ten hniquo 
and a suectnsiou of cunneut men ill oyer 
Luiopc wlo (leyofed gre it skill to the 
solution of hgil piobbuis Ibis gieat 
loiolutioi ninth giyc us ratxe nal L 
mstevd t th pnuutivo folkloit winch 
eliaiactcu c 1 the Dark Age s was Jot the 
most put i slow and giadual piocess 
although sometimes a decisive step was 
Like n as ft t cvainplo, yvhe u 1 opt Inno 
ejent II T h\ a single decree in 1215 
condemned the use of tnal by orelcal 
One of the r Inc f m* ans bv yvlue h medic y a] 
lawyers ji hi ve d tiie nmv lationul outlook 
was tJiiough the Church with it a deep 
roots m the Kom tiueiitjon piiitioularl> 
when tin full heritage of Horn L came 
to the h m Is of ineeiit \al h< hedars with tho 
recover v 1 the text ol tlui Institute* 
Digest anel \oitllt of Justinian Xnsome 
pkwes then was an unhesitating replace 
merit of e ruth old L by toe new tfeientlfk 
Kom le tuning. Home times the native 
8Y8tun U', in England, losiHtul sd drastic 
and hastv a remedy but eVpn un 
romanlse el i ngland, like other ocnmti ios, 
rogaided 1 1 r own L as a rational study, 
to be expressed in preqiso toohnipal lan- 
guage, in oidoily treatises tit to take a 
place besieie those of logicians and philo- 
sophers, as was recognised bv Hrae ton 
(ffc ) Another means by whioh L, was 
developed bv the lawyers of tho Middle 
Ages was through custom, And in no Hjdiere 
of L was this more evident than in the L. 
merchant (7 v ) In making L rational, 
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therefore, the medieval lawyer based It 
firmly in the midst of the reasonable order 
of things, which had all boon designed for 
an end. That philosophy of L. was trane. 
Into personal and imperative terms by 
religion, and from the Horn, texts those 
lawyers constructed systems of L. which 
prevail to-day, not only In continental 
Europe, hut also in Scotland and H. Africa, 
In Japan and Lat. America* (T. F. T. 
Plnoknott). 

Ij., In the sense of n general rule of 
external human action enforced by a 
sovereign political authority, and en- 
forced by ‘sanctions,* has its source in 
legislation by statute or other ordinance 
of the sovereign authority, or in precedent 
(Bontham's * judge-made* L.). Foully 
is, In effect, a form of Ij. by judicial 
decisions (ate, FiQUITY). The ‘Common 
haw* of England is the resultant of the 
development of a body of principles based 
on past decisions in particular cases (see 
Common Law). The volume of Statute 
Law In Great Britain. as in ot hor countries, 
has grown enormously in recent years, 
especially in tbo sbupe of comprehensive 
codifying Acts, and Is supplemented con- 
stantly by orders-in-con'. U and by-laws. 

V praetical dlv. of the field covered 
by the corpus juris of a state is that 
into (1) private L., further divided mto 
civil L. and criminal L. (for eivi] L. as 
related f-uerlileally to Horn. L. are Homan 
L vvv) which, in their turn, are subdivided 
into substantive L., or rights and duties, 
and ‘procedure* (adjectival 1,.), or reme- 
dies; and there are still either diva, into 
‘property* (real and personal), ‘obli- 
gations’ (coutraetnal relationships, torts 
or actionable wTongs, etc.), and ‘status* 
(e.g. the L. of husband auci wife, master 
and servant, etc.); and (2) public L. — 
i.e. constitutional L. and administrative 
L. lly public L. is meant not the whole 
of the L. t lut is applicable to the stnt e and 
to its relations with Its subjects, but only 
those parts of It which are different, from 
the private Ij. concerning the subjects ami 
their relations to each other. Adminis- 
trative L. is concerned with the forms and 
instruments in and through which the 
lower langcs of governmental activity 
manifest themselves. 

Most, questions which ariso for deter- 
mination in a L. court arc questions « f L. 
or of fact, in caning by the former a 
question as to what is the L. on a par- 
ticular point: questions of fact, where 
there Is a jury, arc for its decision : ques- 
tions of L. are for the court to decide. 
See also International Law; .iruis- 
pifUDKNUK ; Jr* G k.ntii t>t. 

Nee J. Bent ham, Traitt tic legislation, 
-1830; J. Austin, Jurisprudence, 1809; 
T. K. Holland, Jurisprudence , 1880; 
I. Kant, Philosophy of Law, 1887; 8lr 
F. 2 hillock and E. Maitland, History of 
English Imw, 1895; Sir F. Pollock, Essays 
in Ike Imu\ 1920; W. S. Huldsworth, 
History of English Law , 1922-38; T. F. T. 
Plucknett, Concise History of Common. 
Law, 1 93ft; Sir 11. Slower, The Adminis - 
(ration of the Law, 1949; and K. Renner, 
The Institutions of loricate Law and their 
Social Functions, 1949. 


Law Courts, see County Courts ; 
Court of Skhhion; Royal Courts or 
Justice; Hupkeme Court of Judica- 
ture, etc. 

Law, Degrees in, see under Legal 
Education. 

Laweman, see Layamon. 

Lawfes, Henry (c. 1596-1662), Eng. 
composer, b. at Dlnton, Wiltshiro, was a 
pupil of Coperario, and in 1626 became a 
gentleman of the chapel. In 1633 he. 
with Simon Ivor, wrote the music for a 
mosque which was played at Whitehall, 
ami in the next year composed the music 
for Milton's Counts. He wrote, among 
other works, Choice Psalms put into Music 
jar Three. Voices (1648). 

Lawes, Sir John Bennet (1814-1900), 
Eng. agriculturist , was educated at Eton 
and Braseiioso College, Oxford, and after 
spending some time In the study of chem 
began in 1831 a regular system of agric 
experiments. These bo carried on at 
Kotliumstcd, on the family estate. He 
was assisted in his efforts, both literary 
ami agric., by J)r. Gilbert. Their Joint 
work on artificial manures revolutionised 
agrje. practices, and has been carried on 
since their lime at KoUiamsted. which in 
now a state experimental station. 

Lawfeldt, or Laveld, vll. of Belgium 
situated near Maastricht, la the prov. of 
Litnhourg. Hero in 1747 the duke of 
(hiinberlaml was defeated by the Fr. 

Law Lords, 1 hose members of the Brit. 
Ifou -.e of Lords who act os lords of appeal. 
The body comprise* nine lords of appeal 
in ordinary, with a salary of 66000 a year, 
either former judges or law officers of the 
Crown. To these are joined the lord 
chancellor and any peers who have 
formerly held high judicial office or 
have been lord chancellor. The nine 
ordinary lords are made peers for life od 
appointment. Nee Wens le yd ale Peer- 
age. 

Law Merchant. The L. M., or Lejr mcr - 
cafaria, was developed in the Rom. 
Empire nn«l was that part of the Law of 
Nation* (sic Jurf Gentium) which regu- 
lated th<' affairs of commerce. In Eng- 
land it was largely rooted In mercantile 
customs and administered by special 
courts outside the Jurisdiction or the 
common law. Under tho celebrated 
(’hief .Justice Lord Mansfield (q. t\) the 
spcdal courts gave place to tho common 
law courts, ami t uc floating customs of the 
Ij. M. were crystallised into a system and 
incorporated into the body of the common 
law\ Kng. mercantile law (tho term L. M. 
is never used at the present day) no longer 
pays any regard In international customs, 
relying solely on Kng. trade usogo. Any 
fresh custom wlueh satisfies certain con- 
ditions will become part of tho law. 
e.g. certain instruments may by custom 
become negotiable (see Customs and 
Mercantile Law,. 

Lawn, a fine linen Ur.v.). 

Lawn, close-mown, tiirf -covered plot, 
usually in a garden. The Eng. climate is 
specially favourable for the cultivation of 
a good L. Gross has now quite super- 
seded tho camomile Ls. popular in 
Hhukespcare's day. Though the seed i» 




THE, BEUVIC1 

The first photograph shows the correct sideways position the flexir g of the knees, an 1 the tr inference 
of weight to the rorward foot as the racq 1 t s\\ mg tow ards t} ball 1 he se on J photoi^raon si c u tht* 
moment of impact in which the w ei^ht of the server s i o v co np tely on the fonv vd f >ot 


expensive camomile is verv attryctiyi and 
excels glass on poor soils and m drought 
A grass L maj he made by sowing set d 
In Sept or April or by laying tmf be tween 
Oot and Marc h By 1 ly mg turvi s c vcnl> 
and closi ly on a firm bed and beating them 
thoroughly a lino L can be had m a few 
weeks To make a L from bded naturally 
takes considerably longer The land 
should be perfectly level and be properly 
drained and it is most important that the 
soil be well prepared It is bt st to do the 
work early in Sept , first digging the whole 

S lot, then applying a dressing of manure 
umus or hop manure aud crumbling and 
treading the soil until it is quite fine 
The sc<d should be bown thn Lly — 1} lb 
or even more to tbe square iod then 
lightly raked and protected from birds 
The best possible grass seed should be 
obtained but even so weeds are likely to 
appear and it is best to remove them at 
once The prm rolling should be done in 
spring and mowing will probably be 
needed at least once a week from April to 
Oot Young fine grass can be one oui igod 
by feeding with a good complete L 
manure during showery w<athcr every 
few weeks See L, G. lew is, I urf , 
1949 

Lawn Tennis is one of the most popular 
games of the twentieth ronturj It 
originated from such games as racqm ts and 
tennis, the idea being to play tbe game on 
any large level piece of turf, without the 
need of a costly built wall Tbe game is 
played by two or four persons with rac- 
quets and ball across a net stretched over 


a iouit It is m out of door summer 
game and m ly bo pi yy ed on a graso I uvn, 
on asphalt tinders orgiavcl In winter 
the gam< m iy bo played Indoors on a 
(oyorrd <ouit The court must bo hi pt 
pel fictly smooth and Ann and is marked 
yyith light hand and lift hand eouits md 
a service linr A court should be 78 ft 
long and U> ft wale for a double game, 
27 ft foi a Mnglo handed ganio The 
height of t ho nt t in the < entre Is 3 ft The 
ball is n t k*»s than 2± in in diameter nor 
more th m 2 m and not less than 2 07 in 
weight nor mort th in 2 oz In a single 
handed gamo the suyer must stand 
behind the base line beginning the game 
from the right han 1 couit and afterwards 
seivmg from alternate courts He must 
serve the b til diagonally w ross tbe court 
so that it falls yyithia his opponent's 
service (r art or upon the linos enclosing 
the s< rv in c >urt If tho ball touohes the 
net, the sirviie otherwise fulfilling the 
above ton h lions, it is counted as a 'let* 
and tin sirver servo again from the 
same eon it If the server falls to fulfil 
any of the abo%e conditions tho service 
is a 'fault * Two faiths count 0 point 
to the opponent If the first Sot vice 
howevci, fulfils the required conditions it 
'counts/ tho server may not serve again 
and his opponent or the 'striker-out* must 
bit bock tho ball after tho first bounco 
Afterwards the ball may bo volleyed on 
either sido, or it may be hit after it has 
touched tbe gi ound once I f either player 
fails to hit the ball over tho not, or only 
hits it after the second bounce, or bits it 
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FOttl IIANU 1>I IV I AND B \CRHAND VOTLkY 

Ih drst pi raib *hrws tli t n t \tu tion of the fr rcl and drive horizontal rarq ]<*t toes point 
t ^ to tin si U lini <■> M\ 1 the &li ) ll li r l % it is tne n t 1 he low l ad h in i v illey shows the knees well 
fitted 'ind tl c iacq ft hc«d aboxc wrist lt\el I hoiographs by cox ri i y o tlxe Dunlop Spotty Company 


si tbit it fall 1 * outside his oppoiu nt s S/r>Aes — Othci h isk strokes are the 
hounding h us Ins opponent wins u i oint foiehuul uni bu kh ind dnve and the 
In a foul handed game the mivhi is foichand ind biikhand low volley In 

taken niton itil\ by the two «i | oiw nts the forehand iln\o the hitting arm lb 

who kop tf the iin< sub ot tht mint extended fullv, m lino with the shoulder 
t> ic ov tlu so\i t Iho so \ ico h Mid swung nci ss the bodj over the 
hi inngcd so thit i udi plavet sons one opposite shoulder TL no weight should be 
game out of f< ur tlius If A and H plav C illowvi to follow It naturally without 
and 1) tl o on tr of su\ Ice is V C U 1) inuseul w tension lo avoid this it is well 
lht M // / of Scoring \ plav i on blightly to bend both knee* rising as the 
winning bis hrst point lounls 1 > on his wught carnrs one on to the balls of the 
second JO on Ills thud 40 if hi wins i iiet In the backhand dnve tht hitting 
fifth sin kc biloio his oppomnt li is I arm Is earned at loss the body upwards 
i cache 1 fuithei thin 30 the game w his I towards the opposite shouldei and back 
If however bi th pluvcis huovun tin o igain across tho lino of the stoma h but 
stiokis tin t>< uc Is dcuci * Whoiv r using to finish level with the hitting 
wins the uext htroki is siouil * idvuutUn shoulder Both forehand and backhand 
In if hi is living ‘adxmtigr ut if ht Ion volleys aro made In a more or less 

is tho stnki i out The gam in not < oi i < louihmg position lht latter is simply 

pleti until out plavci his won two p ml the reveiso of the former (ho hitting arm 
in succession after 4 dcucc * T he plavr | is not swung aeioss tho bodv and there is 
who first wins six guiles wins a si t Jhi little movomciit of the feet lor par- 
iuoietisi d speed of plav is oi t of the nu t tkulais of ad van od strokes (sine >h spin, 
ma rked dev* lopments of I T m reicnt i hop. eti ) tho bibliography of the game 
yeius 1 here arc some L L professifi ils should bo consulted 

who are i hu II v cr ichcs many of when ladies Will largely depend upon the 
belong to Quci u s Club London but I l class of game plaveu men’s or women’s 
has remained almost entirely in amati ur singles or doubles or mixed doubles 
gaino The lint L 1 championships me The following tlin < g^neial rules however, 
played off it VYimbhilou it thi \1) mo mdispensallc to the successful player 
England L r ami CroiuctCluh whuh at all times and m all circumstances 
was founded towards the ond ot the Ivst (1) Learn to attaik with an all court game, 
centuiy litis famous dub still lups relying upon winning shots rather than 
its status ns a priv rte i lub, although it h w upon the mistakes of an opponent (2) 
moved and e marge cl its grounds Try to find out as quickly as possible an 

titertute —Tho server stands to tho right opponent s peculiarities, what are his best 
or left of tbe < outre line (ac cording into and weakest shots, and generally what 
which couit he is serving) The ball kind of game needs to be played in order to 
should be thrown four or flvo feet up and defeat his ettcuv i (3) Concentration 
about one feet in front of the hitting upon the game froi a start to finish to the 
shoulder Tho lilt should then be made exclusion of all distractions and annoy- 
with aim anil iari| ct at full Btrotih care ances Broadly Bpeaklng, in tho singles 
being taken that the foot opposite to the game the aim is to secure a good length 
striking ann is behind the base line and in drive This not only Is more dlfiloult to 
contact with the ground until tho hit is return, but gives one time to como up to 
completed The perfect servii o combines tho volleying position from which ft is 
high speed with accuracy of placing easiest to produce decisive shots In 
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doubles the return of service is probably 
the most important shot. 

Practice. —A practice wall with a net- 
high line chalked or painted ou it is an 
excellent means of improving ground 
shots and teaching correct stroke- making. 
For practice of service much benctit can 
he derived from 15 min. serving from 
alternate ends into alternate courts of a 
vacant court. A player may also use a 
friendly match to improve his defects 
rather than with a view to beating his 
opponent; and watching an expert player 
will perhaps prove the best of all methods 
of learning the game. 

The winners of the All-England niam- 
pionship since the opening year (1877) are 
S. W. Gore, 1877: P. V. lladow, 1878; 
J. T. Hartley, 1879-80; \V. llenshaw, 
1881-86, 1888-89; H. F. Luvvford, 1887; 
W. J. Hamilton, 1890; \V. Badtleley, 
1891-92, 1895; J. Pim. 1893-91; 11. S. 
Mahony. 1896; R. F. Dolierty, 1897-1900; 
A. VV. Gore, 1901. 1908-9: H. L. Doherty, 
1902-6; X. E. Brookes, 1907, 1914; A. F. 
Wilding, 1910-13; (no competition 1915- 
1918); G. L. Patterson (Australia). 1919, 
l922;W.T.Tilden(tT.S. A.). 1920-21,1930; 
W.M. Johnston, 1923; J. Borotra (France), 
1924, 1926; R. Lacosto (France), 1925, 
1928; H. Cochot (Frauce), 1927, 1929; 
S. B. Wood (U.S.A.), walk-over. 1931; 
H. ElLsworth Vines (U.S.A.). 1932: J. 
■Crawford (Australia), 1933; F. J. l’crry, 
1934-36; J. D. Budge (U.S.AA, 1937- 3s; 
R. L. Riggs (U.S.A.). 1939: \. Petra 
(France), 1946; J. Kramer d' 8.A.), 1947; 
R.Falkcnburg fiJ.ri.A.), 1948 ; F. hchroedcr 
(U.S.A.), 1949. 

Women Champions. —Miss Maud Wat- 
son, 1881-85; Miss Bingloy. 1880; Mis^ L. 
Dod, 1887-88, 1891-93; Mrs. Ililvard, 
1889, 1891, 1897, 1899, 1900; Miss Rice, 
1880; Miss C. Cooper, 1895-96, 1898; 
Mrs. 8 terry, 1901, 1908; Mis* M. E. Robb, 
1902; MissD. K. Douglass, 1903-4, 1906; 
Miss M. Sutton, 1905, 1907; Miss I). 
Boothby, 1909; Mrs. Lambert Chambers, 
1910-11, 1913-14; Mrs. Larrombe. 1912; 
<no competition 1915-18); Mile Lenglen 
(France), 1919-23, 1925; Mrs. L. A. 
Cod free, 1924, 1926; Miss 11. Wills 

(U.S.A.), 1927-30; Frl. O. Aassem (Ger- 
many), 1931; Mrs. H. Wilis Moody (Mias 
H. Wills). 1932-33. 1935, 1938; Mias D. 
Round, 1934, 1937; Miss 11. Jacobs 
<U.S.A.), 1936; Miss A. Marble U .s.A.), 
1939; Miss P. Betz (C.S.A.). 1916; Miss 
M. Osborne (U.S.A.), 1947; Miss L. 
Brough (U.H.A.), 1948-49. 

Men's Doubles . (from 1897). — R. F. 
Doherty and H. L. Doherty, 1897-1901, 
1003-5; 8. H. Smith and F. L. KKoiey, 
1002, 1906; N. E. Brookes and A. F. 
Wilding, 1907 ; A. F. Brookes and M, J. G. 
Ritchie, 1908; A. W. Gore and H. Roper 
Birrett, 1909; A. F. Wilding and M. J. G. 
Ritchie, 1910; M. Decugi* and A. II. 
Gobert (France), 1911; HT Roper Barrett 
«adC. P. Dixon, 1912-13: N. E. Brookes 
ana A- F, Wilding. 1914; (no competition 
1015-18): R. V. Thomas and If. O'Hara 
Wood, 1910; R,N. Williams and G. 8. 
Garland, 1920 ; R. Lycett and M. Woos- 
oam. 1021 ; R Lycett and J. O. Anderson, 
1022-23; V. Richards and F. T. Hunter 


(U.S.A.), 1924; J. Borotra and R. Laoocte 
(France), 1925; II. Coohet and J. Brugnon 
(France), 1926; W. T. Tildon and F. T. 
Hunter (U.S.A.), 1927: H. Cochet and J. 
Brugnon (France), 1928: W. Allison and 
J. van Ryan (U.S.A.), 1929; W. Allison 
aud J. van Ryan (U.H.A.), 1930; G. M. 
Lott aud J. van llyan (U.S.A.), 1931; 
J. Borotra and J. Brugnon (Franco), 
1932-33; G. Lott and L. Stoefen (U.H.A.L 
1931; J. H. Crawford and A. K. Qnist 
(Australia). 1935; G. P. Hughes and U. 
Tuekey, 1936; J. 1). Budge nnd G. Make 
1(1.8. A.), 1 937-83- E. T. Cooke aud R. J,. 
Riggs (D.S.A.), 1939; T. Brown and .1. 
Kramer (l T .S.A.), 1946; It. FaLkcnburg 
and J. Kramer (D.S.A.), 1917; J. K 
Bromwich nnd F. Sorignmn (Australia), 
1948; It. Gonzales ami F. Parker (U.8.A.), 
1949. 

Women's Doubles (from 1919). — MUe 
Lenglen and Miss Ryan (1919-23. 1925; 
Mrs. Wight man and MDs H. Wills, 1924; 
Mis* Ryan and Miss M. K. Browne. 1926; 
Miss Ryan and Miss 11. Wills, 1927; Mrs. 
M. Watson and Miss P. Saunders, 1928: 
Mrs. M. Watson and Mrs. Mitchell. 1929; 
Miss J. Fry and Miss K. II. llarvey, 1930; 
Mrs. 1). C. Shepherd -Barron nnd MKs 
1\ K. Mudford, 19.11 ; Mint* F. Matliieu nnd 
Miss Ryan, 1932-31; Miss Stammers and 
Miss Jame^, 1935; Miss Jacobs and Miss 
Babeotk, 1936: Mmf* F. Mat bio u and Miss 
A. M. Yorkc, 1937; Mrs. S. p. Fahyan and 
Miss A. Marble, 1938 39; Miss L. Brough 
and Mis* M. E. Osborne. 1946; Mrs. P. (' 
Todd and Miss J). Hint, 19 47; Miss L. 
Brough and Mrs. Dupont (Miss M. K. 
Osborne). 194S 19. 

Other f.imous L. T. competitions arc 
the Davis Cup (sir Davih 0tp) and the 
Wight mail Cup, which is a .similar com- 
petition for women, the Amor, champion* 
shipk, and the Fr. championships 

See Su/nimo Lenglen. I Mien Tennis : 
the Cunif of X oho ns, 1925 ; F. Perry, 
Tennis, 1936; L. A. Godfree and li. B. T. 
Wake lam. Lawn Tennis, 1937; N. 11. 
Patterson, The Complete Lawn Tennis 
Player , 19 IS; amt T. Moan, Lawn Tennis 
for Tfachn * and Players , 1949. 

Lawrence, St. (tf. a.d. 258), early 
Christian martyr. He is said to have 
been b. a l llucsca in Spain, and in the 
pontificate of Sixtus l. ho became a deacon 
at Rome, and was called upon by Valerian 
to dolivci up the church treasures. I|e 
brought hx ward the poor and tlm sick a* 
Ids treason and was condemned to suffer 
death by burning on a gridirop. His 
feast day h Aug. 10. See EscorUl. 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885^1930), 
Eng. novelet ; b. Sept. 1 1 at Eastwood, 
Nottingham; bon of a coal minor. He 
went to Nottingham High Hrhodl with 
a board -sc I too] scholarship aud ebon to 
tho local Lrdv. College. Ho became a 
clerk and Inter a schoolmaster. Coining 
to Loudon, he wrote hist, books as 
Lawrence Ji. Davidson. His first novel 
was The White Peacork (1911). L.'s mother 
d, in the year of its pub., ana this marked 
a crisis In his life, Tho demands of lovo 
which his mother made upon him and 
whioh ho returned Influenced his whole life 
and is the theme especially of his third 
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novel, Sons and Lovers (1013). L. describes 
man as a ‘thought-adventurer,* and hw 
novels and poems are records of his intense 
emotional experiences and thought-adven- 
tures. Ho Is thus always an autobio- 
graphical writer. With Sons and Lovers 
he achieved fame, which, with The liain- 
bow (1015), was unjustly turned to 
notoriety . That hook parallels the ben ill i- 
ful and penetrating serl<«i of poems. Look/ 
We Have Come Through (1917, written 
between Aft 11 nml 1913). L. was among 
the first six poets of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but he admittedly paid no attention 
to form. Ho was not concerned with Hit 
bo much oh witli discovering a guiding 
authority for his own life and that of his 
generation who*»e difficulties fiom an ill- 
fitting moralit\ ho saw clearly. In fan- 
tasia of tht l u ron si mm (1922) lie formu- 
lated the thrones implh it in his novels. 
L. travelled much, finding sj ni path \ and 
then disillusion. His intuition enabled 
him to penetrate and express tho souls of 
the places and people ho encountered. 
His travel ess tvs show extraordinary des- 
criptive powers: Tmhyht m Italy (191fi); 
St a mid Sardinia (1921); and Mummy* m 
Mijico (1927). His sympathy with iho 
traditions of tho A*.n« c*m' -.itnm en- 
couraged inrn to found an filial com- 
munity in Mexico. while m his Mexican 
novel,’ Thf /'turned Serjit nt (1920), h< ex- 
pounds a mystical and vit phymal'y 
satisfying religion. In his last wotks. 
lAidy Chatftrlt i/'s Lour (1928) and The 
Estapcd ('ork (1930), he returned with- 
out mysticism but with tenderness to the 
themes of human and di\ inn love. 

His primitivism, which ltd bun to ignore 
charm ler as conceived consistently und 
in a certain moral scheme, was apparently 
suggested hv MnimcttiVi physiology of 
matter, and therefore 1 had its muiuspuug 
In the h futuristic movement which 
later dev* loped into open Fasrimi. Hence 
tho nmoiphiMU ami incoherent c of such 
novels iv 7 ht Hambow and How#/* in 
Lon, the characters in which stem to 
belong to a sub-human yvorld. having but 
Httlo relation to line life. Even m 1li“ 
more eoheunt ! atly Chalhtle //'* Lort i tin 
eharaetcis exist solely as symbols of 
fecundity or otbeiwise, the proletarian- 
alone offering vitality and rejuvenation 
tho fact Iwing that E., struck In tn • 
corruption of capitalist society in it- 
degenerate phase, conduded that alltwi- 
liaation was equally fulse. lie* rtpsHd 
tho intellect and, in reverting to wnd is 
irrational, superstitious, mid rudiment. u\ 
In man, himself heeanio an cm hod m nt 
of tho very degeneration ho soinrl.t to 
escape — *a mtter-dav llnptist und a Noble 
Savage culling upon the world to repent of 
Its intellectual pretensions mid put its t nisi 
In tho blood.* His ‘I’ascist* sympathies 
are obvious In Ills Mexican sfcorv . The 
Plutned Serpent, in which the chief char- 
actor, Kate, seems to represent reaction 
from the diy-rot of tho world’s stenlity; 
but E.*s attribution of blood -lust to 
Mexican Indians Is as remote from truth 
as are Ids characters. Alt hough his genius 
m a lyrical rliapHodist and as a writer of 
peoulipr sensibility is undoubted, much of 


his work is marred by a sensationalism 
and excess that are usually associated 
only with vulgar art; while the novel, as 
tic handies it, degenerates into formless- 
ness and an unrestrained How. But this 
is really explained by the fact tnat E„ far 
from solving his intellectual problems by 
presenting an objective 1 picture, hurls 
himself at his task, thinking aloud os he 
WTitcs so that, as has been well Hald, ‘his 
battle with himself takes place m public 
and is itself the novel.* 
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Ot in r w or! ^ The Tr< spassers (1912); 
Ion /Vs ms (1913); Tin Widowing of 
l/rs llofroyd . plav (1911); The Prussian 
()pntr, st oi ics ( 1 9 1 1 ' ; . / mores, poems 
(19l(»): \cw Pot m* (191^); J lay, poems 
i(19l9i: Touch and (at. play (1920); The 
I i*d (ntl 0920). I or Pasts, poems 1,1921); 
- 1 aron ‘.s* Hod ( 1 9 PI ) : /. u aland, Sly England, 
st on* s (1922 1 ; Fantasia of the l nconsnous , 
essa\ 4 (1922); The Ladybird (192,3); 

Statins m Classic American Literature 
(1923); kangaroo (19*23): Birds, Leasts, 
and blowers, poeius (1923); T'he Boy in the 
Hush (1921); St Mwrr ( 1925) ; David, play 
(1929); Thf U onion who Rode A u'ay, 
stories (1928); Pastes, poems (1929); 
Pornography and (k enity , essays (1929); 
The Ciryin *and the (tipsy (1930). 

Sec 11. J. Sclurmann, D. II. [jnerenve, 
1924; K. 1>. MacDonald, Bibliography of 
t he Writings of D. II . Eowroiee, 1925; 
e». Potter, /). II. iMwrencc , 1930 : J. Middle- 
ton Murry, Son of Woman,: the Story of 
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D. U. lawrenoe. 1931; A. Huxley (ed.), 
The Letters of I. X If. Lawrence, 1932; 
K. Merrlld. Poet and Two Painters , 1938; 
and H. Klngsmill, D. H. Lawrence , 1938; 
also a selection (Everyman's Library), 
1939. L.'s oil-paintings bavo beon repro- 
duced and pub. with an introductory essay 
by L. (1929). 

Lawrence, Ernest Orlando (5. 1901), 
Amer. physicist. Educated at S. Dakota, 
Minnesota, Chicago, and Yale urilvs. 
National research fellow, Yale, 1925-27. 
Associate prof, and prof, of physics, univ. 
of California, 1928. Invented the cyclo- 
tron (v.v.) (1931 >, by meaus of which he 
made researches iuto the structure of the 
atom, produced artificial radioactivity, 
and brought about the transmutation of 
certain elements; applied radiations in the 
study of problems in biology and medicine. 
Made director of radiation laboratory, 
1936, and fellow of Amer. Association for 
the Advancement of Science and of the 
Amer. Physical Society. Awarded Elliot t 
Cresson medal of the Franklin Institute. 
1937; Comstoek prize of the National 
Academy of Science, 1937 ; Ilughes med.il. 
Royal Society (of Britain), 1937 ; Research 
Corporation prize, 1937 ; and the Nobel 
prize for physics. 1939. 

Lawrenoe, Mrs. Gerald, see Braitu- 
waitk. Lilian. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry Montgomery (1806- 
1857), Brit, soldier and statesman, elder 
brother of the first Lord L., was h. at 
Mat&ra in Ceylon. He joined the Bengal 
Artillery at Dum-Dum in 1823, and took 
part in the first Burmese war (1828), the 
first Afghan war (1838), and the Sikh 
wars (1845, 184S). In 1842 he was 
appointed resident at the court of Nepal, 
and about this tlmo founded his famous 
philanthropic Institutions, the L. military 
asylums. In the Punjab, Rajputana, and 
Madras. lie prophesied the Indian mutiny 
In two articles, pub. in 1856, and it was 
through his forethought that the Lucknow 
residency withstood the besiegers for four 
months. He himself was mortally wounded 
by a shell on July 2, 1857, and a. two days 
later. See lives by Sir H. 11. Edwardcs 
and H. Mcrlvale, 1872; ,T. J. M. limes, 
1898; and J. L. Morison, 1934. 

Lawrence, James (1781-1812), Amer. 
naval captain, b. at Burlington, New 
Jersey. When In command of the Unmet 
he captured the Brit, ship Peacock , but 
as ooramauder of the Chesapeake was 
defeated by the Shannon and d. of Ills 
wounds. 

Lawrence, John Laird MaJr, first Baron 
(1811-79), viceroy and governor-general 
of India, was b. at Richmond, Yorkshire. 
He entered the Indian civil service In 
1829, and acted as magistrate and land 
revenue collector in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. When the news of the mutiny 
reached him he raised a new army of 
59,000 men, and after a siege of three 
months captured Delhi. On his return to 
England (1858) the 'saviour of India* 
was created a baronet and granted a life 
pension of £2000 a year. He succeeded 
Lord Elgin as governor-general of India 
<1863)» and was promoted to the House 
of Loras in 1869. See lives by B. Smith, 


1885; Sir R. Temple, 1889; and Sir C. 
Aitchison, 1892. 

Lawrenoe, Mrs. Pethiok-, see Pethick- 
L a whence, Miw. 

Lawrenoe, Sir Thomas (1769-1830), Eng. 
portrait painter, b. at Bristol. Ho entered 
the Royal Academy in 1787, and was 
elected au associate in 1791 and a full 
member in 1798. He succeeded Reynolds 
ns prin. painter to the king (1792), and 
became the fashionahlo portrait paiutor 
of his age. From 1820 till his death he 
was president of the Royal Academy. 
A representative collection of his work 
may bo seen in the Waterloo Gallery, 
Windsor. Sec D. E. Williams, Life and 
Correspondence of Sir T. Lawrence , 1831; 
R. Gower. Sir T. Laurence , 1900; and 
II. Layard, Sir Thomas Laurence* a Letter 
Pup. 1906. 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward (1 888 -1 935), 
Brit, oriental traveller and soldier, popu- 
larly known as ‘Lawrence of Arabia'; 
b. at Tremadoc, Carnarvonshire. His 
father, described os ‘a sportsman,* came 
from JSlcalh, ami had live children, all 
boy a. 1 j.’s childhood was spent in Jersey, 
Scotland, France (whore, though no 
Catholic, he attended a Jesuit school), 
Hampshire, and Oxford. While attend- 
ing City of Oxford School, ho cycled for 
archaeological purposes. Graduated from 
Jesus ( 'ollege. where he became acquainted 
with I>. G. Hogarth In 1909 he 

first visited Syria and narrowly escaped 
being murdered while tramping. Obtain- 
ing a travelling scholarship at Magdalen, 
ho went excavating with Hogurth at 
Carcheinish, and m Egypt with Petrie in 
1910. lie was mostly In the E. until tho 
First World War began. When Turkey 
entered tho war L. was sent to Cairo to 
assist Hogarth In tho Arab Bureau; and 
in Oct. 1916 bo began, at Jiddah, his 
extraordinarily successful activities in the 
Insurgent Arab cause. He gathered re- 
cruits from beyond Baulbck, and, return- 
ing with them, fought a battle near 
Ma'an, Aug. 1917. He waH made a 
lieutenant -colonel attached to the staff 
of Sir F. Wingate, and In 1918 transferred 
to that of Allenby. He was the channel 
through which flowed the Brit, subsidies 
that kepi t lie Arabs In the field, being 
specially Intimate with Felsal (tf.n.); and 
he became famous as a wrecker of Turkish 
railway trains. He figured at. the peace 
conference; but, because ho thought the 
Arab lnt< rest neglected there, in 1922 he 
renounced rank, together with tho sur- 
name Lawrence — which had boon assumed 
by his father — took (by deed-poll) the 
nanio of s|, aw , and joined the Mr force 
as a emit -.man. He d. as the result of a 
motor-cycle accident. His complex lit- 
erary gifts were displayed in Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom ( i.c . Cairo, Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Bel rout, Aleppo, Damaseus, and 
Medina), issued to subscribers only In 
1926. An abridgment, called #m>if in 
the Desert, was pub. 1 927 ; The Odyssey of 
Homer in 1935; and Crusader Castles in 
1 936. His letters were cd. by D. Garnett 
in 1938. See A. W. Lawrence (ed.), 
Lawrence by his Friends , 1937 ; II, Graves 
and B. H. Liddell Hart, T. E. Lawrence 
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to his Biographers, 1941; and L. Boussard, 
Le Secret du colonel T^awrence, 1940; also 
lives by L. Thomas, 1924; 11. Graves, 
1927; B. H. Liddell Hart, 1934; V. 
Richards, 1930; and J. T. Gorman, 1940. 

Lawrence, Sir William (1783-1867), Eng. 
surgeon, b. at Cirencester, lie became 
demonstrator In anatomy at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital (1801), member of the 
College of Surgeons (1805), F.R.S. (1813), 
assistant-surgeon (1813), surgeon (1824- 
1865), and lecturer on surgery (1829-62) 
at St. Bartholomew's. Baronet, 1867. 
His most important works are Treatment 
of tier nia (1806); On the Venereal Diseases 
of the Eye (1831); and lectures on an- 
atomy (1816 and 1819), and on surgery 
(1863). 

Lawrence: 1. Co. seat of Essex eo., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on both sides of 
the M err i mac It., 26 in. to the N. of 
Boston. It ha* some of the largest mills 
In the world, the 28-ft. fall of the riv. and 
a largo dam providing excellent facilities 
for working them. The manufs. Include 
ootton, woollou, and worsted cloth, and 
paper, as well as steam engines and 
machinery, and shoes, "op. » 1,400. 2. Tn. 
in New Zealand, on the 28. Is., with rich 
gold-mines near. l'op. 1200. 3. Co. seat 

of Douglas co., Kansas, U.8.A., on the 
Kansas R. It possesses the Kansas Univ., 
one of tho largest Indian schools, and tho 
Haskell Institute. It manufs. paper, 
flour, carriages, and Iron. There are coal- 
mines In the dlst. and farming Is carried 
on. Pop. 11.100. 

Laurence, St., River, see St. Lawrence. 

Lawrenceburg, co. seat of Dearborn co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., 22 m. VV. of Cincinnati. 
It is one of the oldest tns. in Indiana. 
Tho nianuf. of flour is the chief industry. 
There are also creameries and veneer and 
furniture works, l'op. 4000. 

Law Reports are to be distinguished 
from the reports of legal proceedings in 
newspapers. L. R. an' concisely written 
accounts of the arguments and judgments 
in such cases before the courts as involve 
in their decision some new legal principle 
or tho novel applloatlon or the extension 
or limitation of an existing principle. 
Such reports are essential in any system 
which pays regard to precedent and recog- 
nises the value of Judiciary or 'Judge- 
made' law. There ore in England at tho 
present day multitudinous reports both 
private ana olflrinl. Among the best of 
the unofllcirtl reports are those of tho Jaw » 
Times , The Law Journal , The Justue of 
the Peace, and The Times . cited respec- 
tively as L.T.R., L.J., J.P., and T.L.IL 
Tho abbreviated citations of tho otiicial 
reports are A.C. (appeal cases), L.H.1C.B. 
(King's Bench), and L.R.C.D. (Chancery 
Div.). with the year and number of vol. 
preceding. Tho official L. R. only com- 
menced on Nov. 2, 1865, and their Institu- 
tion was due to the exertions of W. T. S. 
Daniel, Q.C., a former co. oonrt Judgo. 
Law reporting Is an art requiring con- 
siderable legal training and an aouto 
eclectic power. Many barrister-roportors 
of tho Council of Law Reporting have 
subsequently acquired Judicial or profes- 
sional distinction. There are also the 


official Irish reports, but the various 
Scottish L. R. pub. for the faculty of 
advocates are not official. The Indian 
L. R. arc pub. under the authority of the 
governor-general by tho legislative dept, 
of the Bengal secretariat, the Ontario 
L. R. under that of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada, Qucheo reports by the 
Quebec Bar. A similar system of federal 
and Htates reports has reached its full 
development in tho U.S.A. It is to be 
observed that official L. it. have, as suoh, 
no superior title to Judicial respect to 
such unofficial reports as have gained a 
first-rate reputation. 

Laws of War, see Aerial Warfare; 
Chemical Warfare; International 
Law; Prisoners of War; Reprisals; 
Crimes, War. 

Lawson, Cecil Gordon (1851-82). Eng. 
landscape painter, b. at Wellington, Shrop- 
shire. liis pictures were first hung at the 
Royal Academy in 1870; after this, how- 
ever, sov. of them wero rejected, and in 
1 875 he sent up a much larger work, 
cutitled 'The Hop Gardens of England/ 
painted at Wrotham in Kent. This also 
was refused until the following year. 
'The Minister’s Garden' was one or the 
tlrHt pictures to bring him fame. See 
memoir hv Sir E. Gosse, 1883. 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (1 829- 1906), Scottish 
politician, was first returned to Parlia- 
ment as a member for Carlisle in 1859. 
From 188G to 1900 he represented 
Cockermouth, and from 1903 to 1905 
the Camborne div., Cornwall. He was 
an ardent ailvocato of teetotallers, and in 
1861 introduced a local veto bill which 
provided that tho public-houses in any 
dist. Hhould be closed where two -thirds of 
the inhab. expressed a wish to this effeot. 
Tho bill was thrown out by a great 
majority. In 1867 he succeeded to the 
baronetcy. Denounced as a faddist, he 
was nevertheless always listened to in the 
Hoiho. See memoir by G. W. E. Russell, 
1909. 

Law Terms, sec Terms. 

Lawyer, generic term embracing any 
one versed in tho law, or who follows the 
profession of tho law, or practises in the 
law courts. It now includes jurists. Judges, 
barristers or counsel, and solicitors, though 
formerly there were also attorneys, special 
pleaders, and proctors. Attorneys corre- 
sponded to the procurators of the eivll 
and canon law, but by the Judicature 
Act, 1873, they were denominated solici- 
tors, a term once appropriated exclusively 
to a legal agent who practised In the 
courts of equity. Special pleaders were 
thoso members of tho Inns of Court whose 
occupation was confined to giving opinions 
and drawing pleadings. These functions 
arc now performed by counsel in the 
ordinary course of their duties. Proctors, 
who were analogous to solicitors, and 
practised in the Court, of Arches, are now 
elAssed as solicitors. 

Laxatives, see under Aperients. 

Layamon, Laweman, or Lagemann 
(M.E. Lasatnon , Judge, Juror) (ft. e, 1200), 
Eng. priest, famous as the author of a 
semi-Saxon paraphrase of Wace’s poem, 
Roman de Brut (1155). A poetical version 
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of the legendary hist, of Britain, It re- other countries. Modern leper hospitals 
counts the doings of Brutus (limit), great- ox fat at i I ergon (Norway), Truradle (Now 
grandson of .Eneas, his landing in Britain. Brunswick), Robben Is. (Capo Town), and 
and the hist, of the land down to Cad- sev. are in India. 2. Place for the per- 
wal&der** death. Two valuable MSB. are toramnco of quarantine. cvstab. for the 
In the Brit. 'Museum, and wore ed. with invention of goods or passengers or crew 
trails, by Madden (1847). Ste (». Marsh, of a slop suspected of certain infectious 
Origin and History of the English Lan- dfaea-esv, such as >eilow fever, plague, or 
guage , IStio. c holera. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry (1817-fM), Lazarus, St., the poor man In the N.T. 
Eng. archaeologist and diplomatist, noted parable (Luke x\i.). The military order 
for his discoveries m Asia Minor, lie of m L.. lmindcd during the crusuduh. 
began hi* excavations «t Nmcveh in lone ol whoao duties was to take care of 
1843 and made further discoveries at j lepers, was named after him. Sue ft ho 
Bagdad, Kuiuud *hik, and noai Mosul. 1 Lazvuktio. 

L. was under-secreterv for foreign allaiis J Lazulite (a mineral), see Azrurm. 

(1852. IMS1-68J.M P. for '■hmthvwiMvl 1889 La/zaroni (it. beggars), name given to 

1870), miidstcr to hpain (18l»!)-77>, and 1 the lowest das-. of the pop. in Naples, 
ftinhfts. at OnistiMitinople (1 1*77-80). Tie Tno name originally signaled lepers, 
was commissioner of public woik*- und«*r Lea, or Leo, rLv. c »f England rising in S. 
Gladstone (188$). 11 is pubs, itudude Bedfordshire. ft flows ME., past Luton 

Nineveh and its Remains (1818); The into Hertfordshire, K. past Hertford and 
Monuments of Xtnereh ( 1 8411— .>3 ) ; in- Ware, s. between Tlertfordsnirc and 
scrtptwni, in tht Cuneiform Character , Essex, bound* Hertfordshire and Middle- 
from the Assyrian Monuments ( t ^ A l ) ; sex on the K., tinallv joining the Thame* 
and fhsi'oviries lu the Ruins of Sinei’th at HbicLwall, below the Ish of Hogs, it 
and Rotation (1833). lie secured many is na\ igabic foi 28 m., nn<l noted for fish, 
anet. sculptures and bus-rdiefs, now m the Leacock, Stephen Butler il8«9 1944). 
Brit. Museum. lie was in the t'riiiu a Canadian economist and humorous 
during the war. and on the committee t author; ft. at Swan inure, Hampshire, 
appointed to inquire into the conduit of England; son ot \\ . It. L , of Oak Hill, 
the expedition. Set 1 Autobiography and Isle of Wight, who migrated to t'unada 
Letters , IU0J; I'fe by W. Bruce and A. in 1 8 7 i>, and tn.*k a iarm near Lake 
Otway, 1903; and 8. Lane- Poole. Life of Min roe, Ontario. Ho was edm ated at 
Stratfont ( am mg. ii.. 1 I pper Canada CdUge, Toroid n, and 

Lay-reader, in the Anglican Church a the uni\., graduating in 1891. lie was 
layman li< oused by the bishop to read on the teaching M.ifl ( ,t l ppi r Canada 
morning aud evening praver (except tho College till 1899, and loined Mel.iil l mv., 
absolution), to officiate at funerals, and to Monti eal, a* lecturer, later be< tuning head 
read the sermons of appro veil di\ lues. In of dept, of eeouoiuit -» and mjJLit ical science, 
the time of t-t. C>priau is. were an Ho wrote on economics and Canadian 
inferior order of clergv. The ri formed hist., hut is best known for a genial 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. contain* d an ieouoclast, not unlike Mark Twain, 
office for the ad mission of readers, which thiough such hooks hh Library Lapses 
became extinct in the eighteenth century. (1910); A onsena A orris (11)11); Suns fuvt 
Layton, Sir Walter Thomas La>ton, Ski tehee of a Little Town (11)12); Moon • 
Orsfc Baron (6. 1884). Eng. economist beams from the Largtr Lunacy (191.'*); 
and newspaper proprietor, lie was Further Foohdnuss (191(1); U’innuicva 
educated at King’s College School, IVi&lom ( 1 J) J 0 » ; Short Circuits (1928); 
Westminster City school, Univ. College, i 11 elements of thckonomies (19.i(>); Humour 
Loudon, and Trmitv College, CumhiHge, j and Hum indy (1937); Model Memoirs ana 
where he was lecturer m economics Irorn ! other Shi '< hes from Simple to Serious 
1912. Ho was a member of governmental , (1939); and Our Rntish Empire (1949). 
missions to Russia and the l .s.A. in 1917, ; see hi* autobiography, 'Liu, Hoy l Left 
and delegate to the World Economic (‘on- llrhind Mt (1947). 

ference in 1927. C.I1. 1919. i rom 1922 to Lead, n'j of Lawrence on., S. Dakota. 
1928 he was editor of the Economic, and , ILS.A, Has one ot the largest gold -mln<w 
is 1939 became chairman of the A ears I in the woiM. nml carries on nianuf. of gold 
Chronicle and the Star, and a flirrstnr of jewellery. Pop. 7t»00. 

Reuters. From 1940 to 1942 he was a 1 Lead (sjmbol Pb; atomic number 82; 
member of the supply Council and atomic weight 297*2, »p. gr. 11*4, an 
director-general of programmes »t the average value. See RvmoArnvjry). L. 
Ministry of supply. In 1917 lie was wan one of tlLC metals known* to the 
raised to the i^eroge. Ho has written ancients. It can easily lie scratohed by 
An Introduction to tho Stwty of l* rices t he nail and marks paper. It is malleable, 
0921, 1938) and Relations of Capital and tough, and flexible, but not duALIlo nor 
Labour (1944). tenacious, it melts at 323* C.* and at 

Lazaretto: 1 Lazar-house or hospital temps, just below this point It becomes 
tor lepers, dedicated to St. Lazaru^ (//,».). very brittle. Dry air at ordinary temps. 
These houses existed throughout Europe has no cited on It, but wheu exposed to 
In the Middle Ages, aud were oatab. not moist air it becomes covered with a white 
solely for le pers but for the* sick poor, film of basic c&rbouute. Ordinary water 
Since about the fourteenth century attacks the metal, and, us soluble lead 
leprosy has been steadily declining in salts ore poisonous, this may bo dan- 
Europe and fa found only in limited dists. gerous. Ammonium nitrate in solution 
In Norway, Iceland, Russia, and a few exerts a powerful solvent action, if water 
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contains only small amounts of am 
monlum salts and a fair amount of hard- 
ness, temporal y and permanent. It is 
fauly saf< for drinking On heating to 
redness In un it oxidises readily and forms 
llthaigo It is dissolved bx nitric acid 
and biightl> xttacked by strong sulphuric 
atul, hut dilute hydrochloiic or sulpliunr 
acid doas not attatk it 

< onunert ial L is ono of tl»e juuest 
nutals oJ t onunert c, impurities being 
usu&llx the liu rest traces topper is 
some times present, which Is objectionable 
when the L is required to ioim white f< 
oi red L Tlio most widely distributed 
ore is galonx (l*hs) and smelting pro- 
cesses an all designed for the treatment 
oi tins compound The galena always 
cxriics moic or Jess silvei so tint the 
sc paiation of this clt ment is nearly niwux h 
mvolxcd in tho piottss When the 
tnishtd ort is dtlivticd to tho smelting 
house It will he found to contain ncaily 
SO per rent of Ij xs the ciuthv material 
(gtxnguc) is c isily removed owing to the 
high density of the gelt MX 

Thero are three irocesscs for the 
smelting of the Jj (* The 1 Imtshiie 
an rc duet mu proe cs-* Ki l» o bind 
fuinacc ]ioce s ( >1 tho sente h process 
I host Bint iting plot OSMCS eiitte i m tlio type 
of fmnuis used f lho 1 lintshiic process 
hab been use d Tm a \cr> long period in N 
Wales lot the re dm turn of th unusually 
pureL oiestounel tlicro the gimgiic m this 
< iso being tumid v a c uhonito ct lime 
T. he fiirn x< < h n large re \e ibe intory one 
hiving x lie nth which slopes to n wtil 
from w Inc h the molten i is tipped \ 
lining of gre v slag is used to pic vent 
contact with the brn kwork r I he cliiige 
consisting e»f i bout a ton of galeiux i-> 
roosted at a <iull red he xt for two he uis 
during winch pc nod it is lit ijiieuith 
turned 1 lie tire is tin n made up xud t it 
L begins to nm down to tho well on tin 
surface ot wiueii there floats a now's cf 
clotted gxituo and gangue Po this time 
Is added the mixture again l ousted and 
tbo evclo e ouiple ted as a ben e llus 

proc ess i*n callt d the air ic elm turn proc tv*H 
because no external agent except air is 
employed ilio galena is oxidised into 
the oxide and sulphide of L with lh< 
evolution of sulphur dioxide, and these I 
compounds further react with nnn 
galena forming puie L and sulplim 
dioxide. 

In tho N of bnglnnd x Pinall blist fur 
tun e' is used simply consisting of a l nek 
shaft wltii a sloping iron bed plate 1 his 
shaft is line el with fire buck for a height 
of about l ft riuough tho back conus a 
pingle tux^rc about a loot aboxo the bed 
and a charging space is left above tlu iron 
plAte called the fore stone, which <1 >sen 
the /rent Tho h trougli is an iron pan, 
tho larger part of which Is tilled with 
coaxse cinders, and separated from the rest 
by a vertical partition, which docs not 
quite reaf'ii the bottom The bod ldnte 
is now cov ered with a sloping mass of ooal 
ashes to about l in below the tuytro the 
fire Is then mtido up with ooko and peats, 
and the blast is turned on. When the 
furnace Is hot slag, oro, and the fused 


moss ox or from a prex ions charge (browse) 
ate* introduced Ah tho reduc tion goes on 
the JL sinks through the ashes on the bed 
plitos and rnns into tho troughs and 
filters through the c i rulers into 1 he smaller 
div whence it is tapped into moulds TheL 
so obtomc cl is hard and somewhat impure 
Tin last pioc c «>s is the *sc ntr li oie hearth 
in whic h the ic is an non sump soi io 2 ft 
scjuaic and b in deep set m masonry and 
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siitmunhcl on tliiee sides hx lion barn 
if unit s n Mpi ire 1 ho bars ire called 
the idf stones and the back stones 
l n In tlio bie k stone is tho single tuyere 

I he fiout of tlio health lias ix sloping plate 
| in which Is x gutter down which tlu* l 

II ws into a trough The open back 
cq p jsitc to t lie back ‘•toLio curries a glider 
w liu h snpp ji ts a small llue foi e airving off 
ttic lumes 

! L i i od uc e d bx the «e pi o c -.st is nearly 
lalwxxs bird and has to he softened 
I llus is quite a simple process as the 
itupuTif ic -.whir h lender the I so hard will 
ill oxidise it the L lu kfptli fttedforsOV 
lie ms or days as tho case max be Any 
amount of L ean bo tre xted at once, 
Mu oxides rising to the top and being 
skmimecl ott 

1 being very malleab’o is easily rolled 
Into shoets L fir this puiposo Is tot 
I nst tnlo eakes about r > ft square L 
l piping is eomimm be cause L , when hot, 
(lows easily under pressure Such pipes 
are usu xllv foieed eml bv strong hydraulic 
piesMire, tho I being squeezed between 
the emo and the die s>hot is made by 
pouring moltc n L into a perforated ladle 
containing cimicis tbo Jj. finds its wav 
through the perforations, and tt allowed 
to fall through about 150 ft the drops 
I bee ome sphe^rlcal Those which are not 
true are separated by rolling down an 
inclined plane havi ; a gap in it The 
true ouch will gather enough impetus to 
jump tt, but the oblate once fall through 
and are re-made 

L forms numerous alloys and in 
particular: Bronze f tearing nutal (Cu 77, 
Sa 3, Pb 15), solder* (Pb and mi), a com- 
mon one being composed of equal amounts 
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of the two metal?; pewter (Sn 75, Pb 25), 
and fusible allow of many kinds. It 
forms a basic oxide PbO (lithargo; mas- 
sicot) from which the many salts of L 
can be obtained by interaction with 
appropriate acids. In such compound? 
the yalenoy of the metal i? two. In 
addition there are the oxide? L ‘per- 
oxide* or dioxide, PbO*, a puce coloured 
solid; Hed L. (PbsO*), both of which can 
be made to yield oxygen either when 
heated alone or with concent! itul sul- 
phuric acid The sulphato and i aibonnte 


(q v ) a L. Q is one which by its form 
suggests to the witness the answer io- 
qulred by couusel for the purposes of hi? 
cose For oxample if, in an action for 
damages for personal injuiies alh god to 
have been sustained by the negligent o of a 
motor-bus duver, the plaintitt’s <oso is 
that tlio bus was being driven at an 
ext ossivo speed, a witness for the plaintiff 
should bo asked not ‘ Was the bus going at 
a furious pu( 0 ?* but ‘At what speed was 
the bus going?* L Qs are, however, 
put l*\ rmil u tl consent os to inattor? not 



of L can bo obtained by double dcoom 
position, and are almost insoluble in 
water. White L (?v) is an lmpoitnnt 
white pigment made by the action of 
acetic acid (vinegar), air, and caibon 
dioxide on the metal. 

Production — Tho USA produi t ? over 
one-third of tne world's L output, 
Mexico following with about one eighth. 
Other leading countries ore Austialiu, 
Spain, and Germany. See also Aft i vio- 
lator. See J W. Gough, 2 he Mines of 
Afendip, 1930 

Lead Chromate, see Chrome Ylllow. 

Leadgate, cults. par. and mining tn. 
of Durham, 1 ugland, 11 in. from New- 
castle. Both coal and iron are found. 
Pop. 5000. 

Lead-glanoe, see Oalrna. 

LeadhilU, vil. of Lanarkslilre, Scotland, 
18 m. B. of Lunark. It is about 1320 ft 
high, and its l<*ad mines have been worked 
since the early seventeenth century. 
Some silver is also mined. Pop. 1000. 

Leading Question. In the law of evidence 


contested or incn lj intioduetorv, and 
may also be put to lufute ev ldeuoe already 
given l>\ an opposing witness L Qs 
mav, however, bo put without restriction 
in cross c vmiination 

Lead Plaster ( Lmplahtrum plumbi ), 
made of U id acetatt , soap, and w iter, 
and is used as an external application 
to raw ind nnlated surfaces. It has 
piactteullv no effect on the Unbroken 
skin, but when applied to soroS bos the 
effect of (oagulatlng tho albiitntih and so 
contracting tho small blood-vessels. 
KmpLaslrum plumbi lodidi is made from 
lead iodide, and has much the same 
curative effect. 

Lead Poisoning, or Plumblam* form of 
poisoning due to tho introduction of lead 
into tho h\ stein It is an occupational 
disease and specially affects workers in 
potteries, where lead glaie is used, 
painters, plumbers, glaciers, printers, and 
others. In such oases tho disease is tho 
result of miuuto doses of lead being ab- 
sorbed over a long period of time. The 
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symptoms vary with tho extent of the 
poisoning, and also with the constitution 
of tho individual. A common form is 
painter's colic, which is attended with 
frequent intestinal pains and obstinate 
constipation. Tho poison proceeds to 
produce amentia, wasting, muscular 
tremors, and ultimate paralysis. Among 
characteristic signs are the blue line on 
tho gums aud the presence of * wrist-drop/ 
in which tho hands become useless and the 
joints deformed. A tost for lead in tho 
system Ih provided by painting a small 
area of tho skin with a 6 per cent solution 
of lead sulphite; if lead bo present tbearea 
will darken in a few days. The treatment 


an anti-knock it is mixed with ethylene 
di bromide, which carries off the lead in 
the exhaust gases. 

Lead* The, instrument for discovering 
the depth of water at sea. It 1 b a large 
piece of elongated lead, something the 
shape of an old-foBhioned clock-weight, 
attached to a line called the load-line, 
generally about 20 fathoms long. It 
weighs from 7 to 11 lb. There is a 
cavity at the lower end, filled with tallow 
to ascertain upon what sort of ground the 
soundings are struck. The weights for 
different depths of sea sounding naturally 
vary. When tho depth is great tho 
deep-sea L., weighing from 25 to 30 lb.. 
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lk\f: siivi‘1.-. or BLAi>h-* anj> n vr vrutaixs 


i, linear; 2, lanceolate; 3, oblaruoolate, 4 ova’* , 5 olxivale. 0, sagittate; /, elliptio.il 8. spatuJ ita 
u, hastate; 10 , rordate; 11 , temf< , Mart, h 12 , mtm, n, H-nratc, 14 , dentate, is rjei-ate. 


In acute cases consists of (he administra- 
tion of potassium iodide. Lead colie maj 
be alleviated by administration of Ih Ha- 
donna; for paialvsis Htrjehniue ih used 111 
conjunction with potassium iodide, and 
olectro-thempy lias prov ed a valuable «ud 
in restoring the uso of muscles. The 
treatment should in all casos he pre- 
scribed by a doctor. Preventive measures 
employed m fact oiios im hide the wealing 
of overalls aud respirators, the provision 
of baths and insistence on their use by 
employees, frequent medical e\ammu- 
tious, and tho provision of acid drinks 
tending to remove lead from the bv»u*iii. 

Load tetraethyl, Pb(C 3 U 6 )i, was tlrst 
ma<jo in 1855), but only in recent years has 
it been utilised as an anti-knock con- 
stituent of motor fuels, a very small per- 
centage of tho compound being enough 
to allow greater compression without tho 
disadvantage of sclf-ignitton. It is manu- 
factured by heating an alloy of load and 
sodium with ethyl chloride in a closed 
vessch at 40 o -60° C. It is a poisonous 
liquid. Immiscible with water, t or use os 


i* used, ti.o line being marked by knots 
c\ ery 1 0 fat horns. Ouo of t he regulations 
prescribed by the navj is that ships shall 
constantly keep tho hand-lead going, 
u hen near laud or shoals, or in pilot water. 

Leadville, eo. seat of Lake co., Colorado, 
P.S.A., founded m 1859 as 'California 
(lulcli,* 70 m. S.W. of Denver. Gold, 
Mixer, and lead abound, and there are 
lingo smelting furnaces. It is 10,200 ft. 
above sea level. Pop. 5600. 

Leaf, iu botany is a term applied to 
various lateral outgrowths of the stem, 
r.f/. bracts, sopals, and petals, all of whioh 
aro considered under their Ituiividual 
headings, but in its best known sense it is 
applied to those members of tho plant 
which constitute it foliage. The foliage 
L. consists typically of throe parts, the 
lamina or L.- blade, petiole or L. -stalk, and 
the L.'base. Tho latter frequently bears 
two lateral outgrowths known as stipules , 
t.g. rose: when the petiole is absent, as is 
often tho case, the L. is said to be sessile , 
e.g. honeysuckle. The shape of the 
lamina varies greatly, but the different 
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forms are divided sharply into two os 
compound or simple, the former indicating 
that the lamina is split up into a number 
of distinct parts called leaflets (as in the 
horse-chestnut, which is palmatclj com* 
pound, and the ash, which is pinnatoly 
compound), while the latter indicates that 
however much the blade mav he indented 
it is not split up into leaflets. The 
venation of Ls. is necessarily related to 
their form: m the typicol L. of a Mono- 
cotyledon, e.g. iris, the veins run parallel 
to one another, and the L. is long and 
undivided, while in a DieotyU*don the 
venation w always reticulate and the L. 
may be greatly divided, e.g. horse-chest- 
nut. The '■atue plant may hear sev . 
types of L 6 *., and one which grow^ with 
part of its foliage in a submerged con- 
dition will be noticed to have its aquatic 
Ls. very fluely divided to withstand the 
force of the water {e.g. water crowfoot). 
The functions performed by Ls. arc of tho 
greatest importance to tho life of the 
parent plant. Most of tho carbon 
dioxide absorbed from tho Atmosphere is 
taken in by the Ls. during photos\ nthesis; 
cespiratiou or the exchange oi carbon 
dioxide for oxygen is also effected by 
them, as well as transpiration or the giving 
off of large quantities of surplus water. 
The development and arrangement of 
leaves are associated with these* functions. 
To use carbon dioxide the L. must have 
light, and Ls. form a mosaic to secure as 
much as possible without directly over- 
shadowing ono another. Plants growing 
In dry situations (xerophytes) frequently 
have Ls. which are reduced in size, or 
provided with hairs, sunken stomata, or 
thick cuticles. TIioro were formerly 
regarded as devices which reduced water 
loss during transpiration, but experiments 
show that such plunts may actually 
transpire rapidly, and it seems that the 
problem Is more complex than w r as at 
first thought. Ls mav be variously 
modified, e.g. into the flesh v parts of 
bulbs, or into tendrils or thorns; reduced 
(scale) Ls. also occur. 

Leaf Insect, insect genus (Phylhvm) of 
the family Phasmidte. w hich, on ar< mint of 
its resemblance to a leaf, coruoalh itself 
from its enemies. The lcaf-likc appear- 
ance Is chiefly dno to the arrangement of 
the vclna in the front wings, especially 
In the female. The vegetable mimicry is 
carried out even in the eggs, winch, in 
many species, closely resemble w*ods. 

League (Lat. Iruca , a Gallic m.), measure 
of length of great antiquity, cat minted by 
the Roms, at U00 paces, or 1*376 Lug. in. 
It was introdwed into Knglaud by the 
Normans, and was then equal to 2 O.E. 

or about 3 modern in. It in now a 
nautical measure, the twentieth part of a 
degree, i.e. 3 geographical in., or 3*4.56 
statute miles. The Fr. and other naf ions 
use the same nautical measure. 

League of Nations. The desire for the 
cassation of war became general through- 
out W. Europe fluring the nineteenth 
century, and at the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 attempts were made to 
lessen the probability of war, but when 
the third Hague Conference was about to 


meet, the First World War broko out. 
After the armistice in 1918 associations 
to prevent wars wore formed in England, 
France, Germany, and boandlnuviu, while 
in tho forefront of the Versailles peace 
treaty were placed President Wilson’s 
propolis for a L. of N. (see UmcNXNT 
OF THE LK VUUK OF NATIONS). TllO L. Of 
N. formally came into being on Jan. 1. 
1920. when the treaty of Versailles camo 
Into loree, and it consisted of twenty- 
eight allied states and fourteen noutral 
.states. The U.JS.A. was not a member. 
The membership of tho L. of N. was later 
increased to some sixty states, the llrit. 
Empire and the dominions (including 
Eire, together with India) bung each 
an independent member, with separate 
voting power and representation. Japan 
and Germany withdrew in 11)33; Russia 
arid Afghani-* tan became members m 
1931. Membership was open to fully 
suit -governing states dominions, and 
colonics, provided ctlcetivo guarantees 
. were given on intentions to observe mt« r- 
nationsl obligations and to accept the 
ruling of the League in matters ( muoriied 
vvil h the military herv ices, but tho subse- 
quent hist, ol Europe in nli* these and 
many other conditions of purdv academic 
interest. A Iwo-tliinls m.ijonty m the 
assembly was required to secure member- 
ship. The purpose of tho L. of N 
wits * to pi event future wars l*y establishing 
relations oil tho basis of jiistu o and honour 
mid to promote eo-opeiation, material and 
intelle dual, between the nations of tho 
world.’ Tut ollif lal seal of tho L. of N. 
was at Geneva ami the oiMei.il languages 
were Fr. and Eng. The names of Earl 
Halfour. \n*>tide Hriamf!* Lord Robert 
<?ecil. Lord <»nv id Fullodon, l)r. F. 
Nansen, l)r. Gilbert Murray, and F.-M. 
.Smuts aio among those especially associ- 
ated with the development of tho Leaguo, 
Under the covenant of tho League ( q.v .) 
a member >lut( undertook never to go to 
war with a fellow* state until all possi- 
bilities of a pcncclul settlement had been 
exhausted, aiul then only after an interval 
of nine months. With a member state 
which biokt this pledge, the other states 
gnArantci d to discontinue financial and 
economic relations. The covenant of 
the Leagu* was the lineal su< ecsaor of the 
treaty of Westphalia and the treaty of 
Vienna win* h also set forth general inter- 
national policies; but it differed from these 
earlier do< uments lu that its signatories 
constituted tlio majority of the world’* 
govs.,* that Its provision* were more far- 
reaching, including tho estab. of a per- 
manent administrative, deliberative and 
judicial organisation: anrl, also, In that it 
was based Implicitly upon ap agreed 
philofeophv of government. The League 
was not an executive body. It had no 
Cabinet. It was not an instrument of 
international policy. League or no 
League, policies continued to be framed 
in tho different caps, and by the ministers 
and foreign oflices of Individual states. 
That could not but continue however 
much the League or any analogous body 
I might gain in authority, for many world 
problems are too groat to allow of oen- 
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trailed dn potion The mutual relations 
of two or more wtatow are of no court rn to 
the sot loty of state s unless and until they 
involve dmgei of a bicnch of the woild's 
peace The funotiou of the League was, 
in this sphere, not positive but negative 
It did not conduit policy It served as 
the limiting factor ot policy Hut the 
prevention of war cannot he dissociated 
from the positive organisation of society 
Hence tlic concern of the League for the 
limitation and eontrol of airnninentM and 
the obligation of its members to inter- 
change lull and flunk information on this 
subje< t 1 he Longue w a>, in essence, an 
association for mutual protection It 
was based on the conception of co open 
trvo dc fenc o and it was pic dged to c moody 
tbit conception m a pirn tied system 
\11 trcitns which a member state con 
traded with other stages wui to he 
registcied with the League fox lnmcdiate 
pub Ale minis of the L of N unrantecci 
to direct intc i nut ion il int< i< st und ac tion 
tow aids sac li question* a > 1 ihoiir <011 
diticms public hoilth < ominanic ntions 
economic and tinancial (]umti ms the 
tialtic m aims the t ratlin m women and 
children and the Imu > dangerous 
drugs 11 m pnniniY < igunuMUoiis < 1 the 
L of N wcicasfolhws f 1 ) tin \ssenihlv 
consisting of delegations fiom nil tnc 
member states I 1 h dc hr it 1011 con 
sistcd of Unco dckgites and cacli stit«_ 
had one vote Hio Js cmbl\ met 
usunlJv at lone \ ft on the hrsi Monchw 1 
^cpt, and tlu president w is elected nt 
the he ginning ot each st^moii I he 
Asscinhlx wu divided into cv prin 
committees conccinod with jmisdictn u 
toe lime 1 1 org mis it ions disai m nnc lit 
budge t . 11 d st ift, soe 1 d questions pe Idle d 
questions and the admission of new 1 urn 
hois <thC"C < munittees wck, of < »ui e 
biispcnchd after the out hit »k <*f the 
Sen emit \\ orld War) The decisions <1 
the Assc mhl\ hid to bo unaminou 
except cm qui *tious of proc eduie w he n a 
majontv vote only was required c') 
The' council consicting of permanent 
memlxrs uul non peiiAamnt members 
while any state might be loproscntcd it 
meetings at wldeh matters idle cling thd 
state wcic discussed Pic council rm 
111 fan M iy amt also before and nf u 
the meetings of tlu \ssemhl\ in ‘■sit 
( 3 ) Tho see i< toil it tin permanent mi 1 
servueof the L ofN w isc ompost d c f tlu 
scored ci rv general and lOUoflkiuls seh t d 
from citizens e»f the mcmtoi states ml 
from the l ^ l It was tlic wcukiig 
inHtrument of the J a ague, with lit id 

? I unitors In l>uie\a (<11 The intern 1(1 u ul 
o&hour Odht wtmc h had a workuu "t til 

! almost as laigo as that e>f the smci nut 
5 ) The i’oriiimicnt Com t of lute 1 uni 1 u d 
fustic© («Kf IN n UN At ION A1 Jl slick, 
Coi jit 01 ) Theio we re ot her am ondurx 
organisations belonging to the L of V , 
sue h as toe li ideal organisations pot m 1 neat 
and temporary udvisoiv eominittt es. 
administrative commission 1 *, intc 1 notional 
institutes, and an international bun an 
The expenses of the L of N. weie shared 
by the member states, and the ann 
expenditut lo was about £ 1 , 000,000 In 


1028 John IL Hookefellrr, Junior, gave 
£2,000,000 for the endowment of the 
Lo tguc ii bran 

The chut fnni turn of tho L ofN was 
the prevention of war although it* 
important social and economic woik must 
not bo ox crlooked 1 he Lc ague, working 
through the council, did prevent war m 
sc v instances- as m 1021 when Jugo- 
slavia invaded \ I lamia and in I 92 J when 
Dulg in 1 invaded Lr* «s:e Other political 
disputes wide h were settled wcic in 1020 , 
between Sweden and I inland concerning 
thi A aland Is and iutei a frontier epics 
turn between TuiLcy uid Iraq Other 
we>rk of tlic L of N eonsistc d in arranging 
mandates for various ronntiies m in 
Ycstigatmg tie mlnoritv question of 
certain countries, and in assisting rcoon 
struction work 111 \ustna Hungary, and 
N (cuni Tin < 1 n-tnic tion d and 
en operative work of tho Lc ague embraced 
valuable contributions to child welfare 
work and public licnJth instruction 
M uiv \ciis’ studv was given to the 
question of disiimamcnt in rcpiration 
lu the Oisui 1111c nt t ontc renc o of 1 ( M 2 , 
but the de 1 trm* il colic live sccnutv was 
dunlin 1 t » fi 11st* it ion Tic L of N 
soon he g in to eiuountci f ulures when 
the ‘v til nt* ic N cl puw * f ful tot ah 
t u in ni m-. uic involved as for 
example v lc 1 It tlx (li'-.d'uwi d its inter 
vc nt jo 1 c tc r the minder of Icihni and 
t rt t c w i« fc icecl t< pav m 111 1 « mmtv of 

i >* mi 000 \Ko tiie 1 tague m vc r irnved 
it 1 just ctlltimut of the I olish Lilhu- 
tiilllli cpiujclocc isnmc d bv tin si/iik of 
\ il*i 1 in I 120 One ot the iinct causes 
offtiiu 1 on the* const 1 lie t m sul* wife that 
its 1 ( no m ic conferences hid little c lf« ct 
< 1 tin 1 ml) polh ns of individual n itions 
1 h* I of N did not but might to have) 
fmed it-* divisions cm uuiuhei states 

ii fact ill eon vent 10 is untri national 
igrc 1 mints) s]iousored bv tlu i ©ague had 
tini 1 *lifn d u,i ui latificsition was optional 
at tin discretion oi eitoh gov Thus 
ir u in it ic 1 lisin was not allowed to inter- 
i» re with idfouilism, but >m c a ton- 
vml ion w is 1 it ifn d the rontr vc ting states 
win loiind to earn it out If thev 
la ih d to d > ho otlu r state s m ght ’oclge a 
1 m l nut against them \\ hat hap pencil 
1 11c 1 cd w isll at icc dt itrud st ites mcTely 
w itlidu w tt it 1 u imiership 01 went to 
whi in spite e»i the 1 (ague s dt c isions In 
1 *H> the Ihsammnm t Confeience broke 
down In tlu miik vein Mussolini 
mv ink'd Aiivssmii rig irdless of eeoaomio 
s nut inis (oniiuiv who was now 
it inning «t top speed, gave notice of 
Htic<«si«)ti from the league and she was 
followed h\ Japan who had invaded N. 
Mam hum 111 del »ncc of a l uropean 
( nmmission tnd t’u idverao judgment of 
the League l** ^ ii el G- Am bsinian 
W \R, 14m 3d, 'MNO-JtPAXlH* Mar) 
Again when Parag n and HoIivIa went 
to war ovei their ri» claims to the Gran 
Ohaco no power Intervened and tho 
warnings of iho League were Innocuous. 
Whcm Japan occupied Manchuria the 
League instituted no economic sanctions, 
nor mad© anv eitoit to expel Japan from 
ter. which Japan asserted to be 'vital to 
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her national ex Istonce. * Italy grave notice 
of withdrawal in 1937 as a oonsequenooh 
of her entente with Germany and the 
League's half-hearted efforts to thwart 
her Ethiopian adventure. Sev. of the S. 
Amer. states also left the League or gave 
notloe of their intention to do so. The 
prestige of tho Leagruo never recovered 
from the blow of tho It. conquest of 
Abyssinia — for a league that took care to 
confine sanctions to a restriction of trade 
as opposed to military sanctions had, in 
reality, abjured the covenant. The re- 
sult was that the different nations reverted 
to the poliej of alliances and blocs. 
‘Perhaps nothing boro clearer witness to 
the continuance of the rule of material 
force,* writes Bernard Paros anout the 
disarmament proposals, reparations, and 
the restrictions on Germany, 'than tho 
fact that not one of tho major questions 
which concerned the major powers was 
settled by the L. of N. — if wo except 
Looarno and the temporary acceptance 
of the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, 
which was certainly achieved under 
Its influence, but in no way applied 
to E. Europe. It was only the minor 
states that had to obey the League — not 
even Poland in the matter of V Una. But 
so far, the territorial provisions of the 
treaty of Versailles stood. It was only 
with the advent of Hitler that we had 
to face the question on whether they were 
to go the way of the rest.’ The annexa- 
tion by Germany of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia met with no opposition from the 
League, which was again supine when 
Germany invaded Poland in 1939. Yet 
curiously enough, after the Russian 
Invasion of Finland, the League Assembly 
was convened on Dec. 11, 1939, Russia's 
action was condemned and she was ex- 
pelled from the League — the one member 
which had made the strongest appeals for 
disarmament. It might seem small 
ground for surprise that, since then, the 
League displayed no activity. In 1938 
the League was operating through a 
permanent council comprising only Great 
Britain, U.S.S.R., and France, with 
twelve other states elected annually. In 
1940 some of the offices of tho League 
were transferred to New York. The 
final meeting of the League Assembly was 
held on April 8, 1940. The states re- 
maining members of the League to the 
last sent strong delegations to this final 
meeting, thereby attesting at tho hist 
solemn obsequies the importance they 
attached to its principles; for although 
the League was now disappearing, the 
United Nations Organisation iq.r.) had 
already replaced it and was now to take 
over the material assets of tho League and 
assume some of Its political and technical 
functions. The necessary decisions had 
to be taken as quickly os possible so that 
essential work might be carried on without 
Interruption. All through the war the 
League bad kept alive tho machinery and 
technical services it had estab., for a long 
period with the hostile Gfcrs. only ten 
minutes* walk from the Palais des Nations. 
Far-reaching posers were entrusted to the 
League by nations or groups of nations 


imder troAties, conventions, and other 
international political instruments. The 
Loaguo’s Treaty Series, almost the only 
port of its activities that had, for obvious 
reasons, not been kept fully abreast of 
events during the war, needed to be taken 
over by tho (T.N.O. so that tho valuable 
international code might be completed. 
Even before this closing meeting of tho 
League Assembly the IJ.N.O. decided to 
take over tho technical sections of tho 
League, notably tho economic, social, 
health, and opium sections — together with 
the League Library of more than 300,000 
vols. and the archives of the League. It 
seems that in spite of the great difficulties 
which attended the Leuguo’s fluunces 
during the war tho accounts were kept in 
a highly satisfactory manner: and thanks 
to a policy of drastic economy, by which 
the budget was reduced by 20 per cent of 
that of 1939, the financial position re- 
mained sound to tho hint. Tho total 
value of tho assets was about 47,000,000 
Bwiss francs. It may be that, on balance 
of opinion, tho acting socrotary-gonoral in 
his final report on the work of the League 
was Justified in his view that the League 
may be held not to have failed, but that it 
was the nation that failed the League — 
failure being duo to the fact that states- 
men and peoples contented themselves 
with lip service. while some states 
foolishly imagined that they could bo 
lookers-on. The success of U.N.O. will 
also depend on how it is used, for It 
is a continuation of tho tlrat effort to 
organise the nations, tho basic problem 
remaining tho same, tho objects being 
unchanged, and the available methods 
hardly anv different. 

Historical Analogies ffi the league of 
Nations . — Tho concept of the L. of N. of 
1920 was new, but more or less remote 
analogies may be sought in fanner schemes 
or projects for a European federation. 
This project indeed has a long hist. 
‘Wince tho fourteenth century tho idea of 
bringing the states to federation has been 
In the European mind. As early us 1307 
the Fr. legate, Pierre Dubois, had drafted 
a scheme for forming a union of Christian 
nations under the lead of tho king of 
France* (J. »S. Ross Hoffman, The (treat Tic - 
•public , 1942 — < 'haptor I. of w hioh describes 
tho deeply settled objection of western 
man through tho centuries to a world 
state). At the end of the sixteenth 
century Henry IV.'s minister, Bully, set 
forth a comprehensive plan; * Europe 
would ho composed of fifteen dominions 
nearly equal in size and strength and those 
would he constitutionally integrated in a 
permanent league.’ The proposal was 
adapted to the needs of the eighteenth 
century by the Ahb6 de Ma$nt Pierre. 
After tho War of tho Sp. Succession, which 
ended in 1714, he proposed to form ‘a 
permanent league of European states on 
the basis of the status quo , which league 
would command an International army 
and have power to enforce submission to 
Its collective will/ After the Nupoloonio 
wars these ideas influenced the conception 
of tho Holy Alliance, and after the First 
World War they were revived by Aristide 
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Brland ( q.v .). ( See W. Lippmann, U.S. 

War Aims, 1044.) 

For centuries past, indeed, mankind has 
searched for some means of preventing 
war. Repeatedly in the last four cen- 
turies there has been held up as the 
ultimate ideal the conception of an associ- 
ation of nations co-operating for their 
common good and bound together for the 
fundamental purpose of making war 
impossible. Some former plans still have 
moro than an historical Interest. Re- 
search to-day will find something of 
practical value in such conceptions as 
those embodied In Win. Ponn's plan for a 
federal union of Europe, made known in 
1603, or again in tlio scheme for a federa- 
tion of free and democrat ie peoples pub. 
in 1705 In Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 
The chaotic period which followed the 
Fr. Revolution and Waterloo gave a new 
impulse to the search. Rut the only 
solution forthcoming was that submitted 
by the Vienna Congress In the shape of the 
Holy Alliance. This was foredoomed to 
failure in that it perpetuated a reactionary 
status quo and through a military alliam-c 
repressed human freedom In the second 
half of the nineteenth i ,ii( u. > 8 -trope was 
spared any general war as a result of the 
armed truce brought about by the Brit.- 
sponsored balance of power system. Some 
progress at least toward international 
co-operation was made as a result of the 
suffering caused by the Crimoun war; for 
international agreements for the adoption 
of more humanitarian standards in the 
conduct of war wore concluded at the 
conference of Paris of 1856. The first 
major achievement in the sphere of inter- 
national oo-opcratlon for avoiding the 
causes of war came, however, through the 
Hague Conferences of 1869 and 1907, 
held on the Initiative of the Russian Gov. 
The agreements reached in these confer- 
ences provided machinery for the pacific 
adjustments of International eon tro versus 
through arbitral tribunals sot up at The 
Hague. Progress would have been made 
too In the field of lnternatioual disarma- 
ment but for the unyielding opposition of 
the Gor. Gov. When the third Untrue 
Conference was about to meet, the l<irst 
World War broke out. 

See Handbook on the League of Nations. 
1920-21 ; League of Nations Year liook, 
1925 and later; alio U. Williams. The 
League of Nations 'To-day, 1923; H G. 
Alexander, The Revival of Europe, 1924; 
(1. O. Butler, A Handbook to the League of 
Nations, 1925; F. Alexander, From Pari', 
to Locarno and After, 1929; Robert de 
Traz, The Spirit of Genera , 1935; and 
official pubs, of rhe League. 

League of Ten Jurisdictions, see Ten. 

Leagues, Historioal. League is a term 
which aiguilles a political alliance or 
ooalltlon. The name has been given 
to numerous confederations, such as 
the /Etolian and Achtuan L. of anet. 
Greece; tlio various holy L., of which 
the most famous are those formed by 
Pope Julius 11. against Voiilee In 1508 
(often known an the League of Camlmil). 
and against France in 1511; commorcial 
L., llkcf that of the llanse tns. {see 

E.E. 8 


Hanseatic League); the Solemn League 
and Covenant between England and Scot- 
land in 1043, for the e&tab. of the Presby- 
terian Church; the Sinai kaldic League In 
Germany: the Catholic League in trance; 
and the Protestant Union and Catholic 
League in Germany, which heralded the 
Thirty Years war. After the peace of 
Westphalia, while France and Spain were 
still at war, Mazarln helped to form the 
League of the Rhine, which included 
powerful Gt-r. princes, and was aimed 
against the emperor. Many L. were 
formed during the latter part of Louis 
XIV.'s reign to cheek the growing power 
of France, the most important being the 
League of Augsburg (1686/, which was 
formed after Louis had seized Strasburg 
and Gor. lands in the period of peace after 
the treaty of Is'inieguou, and the Grand 
Alliance (1701-2) headed In William J1J. 
of England. The most famous league of 
the eighteenth century was that of franco 
and Spain, which were allied by a series 
of family compacts. The name bus been 
adopted by various political associations, 
such as the Anti-Corn Law League, the 
Irish Laud League, the Primrose League, 
the Uinttd Irish League, etc. See A. 
Sorol, L'Europt el la Revolution francaise, 
1895 -1904; < 'ambndge Mutltrn History , 
1903-10; C. Seiguolms, linttore politique, 
IS 14— 1914, 1924-6; W. L. Lunger. Euro- 
pean Alliancfs , is? l-mm, 1931 ; R. Croce, 
Eurojie in the Ninette nth Century, 1934; 
A J. Grant ami II. V. Tempeik*\ , Europe, 
17 *9-1932, 1935; II. Piremie, Histaire de 
T Europe, 1936; R. Sctou-W nlMm, Rritain 
m Europe, 17 S9 -19 14, 1937; and E. H. 
Carr, International Relations, 1919- 1936, 
1937. 

League. The, or properly, the Holy 
Catholic L„ was a coalition organised in 
1576 by the due de Guise to suppress the 
reformed religion in France bj denying 
• ml ami religious liberty to the Hugue- 
nots, and partieiilarlv to prevent, the 
accession of Henry of Navarro, a Pro- 
testant, to the Fr. throne. 

Leake, William Martin ( 1 7 7 7 - J S60 ), Brit, 
officer and archaeologist. b, in London. 
Ilinrni? obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in tlio army, he travelled in Asia 
Minor, the Morea, and other parts of 
(iioceo, surveying t lie coasts ami fortresses 
ami making collections which aro now in 
the Hrit. Museum. He retired in 1823 
and pub. scv. valuable works, among them 
being Researches in Ureter (1814); Topo- 
graphy of Athens (1821); Travels in the 
Morea (1830); Travel in North I'm Greece 
(1 835); and Numismalica Ilellenira (1859). 
Sec memoir by J II. Marsden, 1864. 

Leamington Priors, or Royal Learning- 
ton Spa, municipal bor. and health resort 
of W arwiekshire, Eugland, on R. Learn, 
2 i m. from W arwick. The mineral springs 
(saline, sulphurous, and chalybeate), dis- 
covered 1874, ore much frequented. 
Cooking ranges are extensively manu- 
factured. Pop. 33,000. See u. James 
and 8. Rowland, Royal Leamington Spa , 
1947. 

Leander, see Hero and Leanper. 

Leap Year, also known as Bissextile, 
name given in England to every year 

M 
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which has 366 days In 46 B c the 
oalendor was reformed by Julius Cursor 
The solar sear was sottled at 3651 days, 
and under the new arrangement the Feb 
of ovtrv fourth year was to have twenty- 
nine days Instead of twent> ught the 
calendar thus taking a leap of one day 
oven fourth year to bulant e Its being 
six hours too short in each oi dinary year 
t Ij Y is divisible bv four without a 
remainder, excepting In the case of those 
veais on ding In 00, of which onlv every 
fourth Is a L Y , i e those m which the 
number of tli* century is divisible bv 4 
also Calt h n vk 

<« 

* 



* * 

A P (r 

FDW\K1) LI VK 
•silliou^Ue by an unkrvwn arti t 

Lear, Edward (1812-88), hng wnt<r 
aud artist, exhibited at Hoval \ratbm> 
(18 >0 71) 4a a >oung man he w is for a 
time art master to Queen Vutoiia H« 
early made ornithological drawings in Die 
Zoological Gardens, and assist* d Gould as 
draughtsman m his Rtrds L 

produ< ed his delightful Look of \ on tense 
(1846) for the grandchildren of hw patron, 
the earl of Derby, and diew the plate* to 
The KnowsUu Xienagene for him Buskin 
said of 1 he 1 ook of A onsense tf it it was 
‘first m the list of a hundred d* )< ctablc 
volumes of rontemporors literature ’ It 
was this book lather than his piloting# 
and drawii gs aud other writings which 
gained him fume Other works were 
Journal in O nece and Albania (1851, 
praised bv Tcnavson in his 'Lima to 
E, L . . ’), Journal of a landscape 
Painter in Southern Vdlahna (1852), In 
Cornea (1870), More A onsense Rhymes 
Mil); Laughable Lyrics See Lush* 


ington v s memoir prefixed to Poems . . , 
1889 \ Letters, ed by Lady btrachey, 1907 , 
and H Jackson, 7 he Complete Nonsense of 
Kdioard Lear, 1947. 

Learning (mental process), see under 
Psychology. 

Leasehold, In law a chattel ( q v ) real, 
not strictly speaking, an estate in land 
nor properly Involving tenure, though 
the phrases ‘estate for years* and 'lease- 
hold tenure’ are common Ls are all of 
one kind, and, being personaltv (and not 
real property), the tenant, for however 
long the term is ‘possessed/ not Seised * 
The very name term implies a definite 
date of ending, as opposed to tho in- 
definite end of freehold estate by death 
or failure of hoirs Ls are (a) tenant les 
fioin vear to star, (5) leases for vtars 
(r) long terms Tenancy from year to 
vtar arises (l ) by opt rat ion of law, on 
demise at arm rent without t xprt ss term, 
or (u ) by act or partita uiuhi verbal or 
wiltton lease It is determined by half 
a vear’s notice, which may be a 'custom- 
ary half-j car/ i e fiom one quart 1 1 day 
to the next, but alwa>s so as to end with 
the current veu of the tenant v Lease 
for yt irs arises mostly bv express demise, 
which if for more than time 3 tuis and 
not at a im k lent must Is in wilting 
I -ease for jtars tit terminus bj ertlux of 
pt nod or on tulhlimnt of a condition 
(it an\ ) eg It ast to B for sixtj vtars, if 
lie shall so long live or to <_ ior twentv- 
one vtars prow led that on non pa\ment 
of rent, or bruuh oi covenant, the lessor 
rn iv rc enttr, etc It uiav also deter- 
mine bv merger and by surrender in fatt 
(d* ed) 01 111 law (at t epting a new It use on 
differ* nt tt rni < before t bug old out expires). 
\s to lo'en irits on basts see ( oiinvnt 
Long terms uie < hit ily ( 1 ) t< rms of 100 to 
1000 m n-j, formerly ertated b 3 w i> of 
moitffu) us Mounts for an advance; 

( 2 ) terms t n ate <1 in the sixtt 011 th ct 11 tun 
as a tie \n e f >r making a pt rsonal interest 
in lan 1 is \ tin iblc us ft t simple, ( 5 ) terms 
in m ttlt me uts (*/ t ) limit* d to trustees as 
scour ltv for raising portions 17 v ), jointure 
{q 1 ) 1 mint it s Flu so aie the most fre- 
quent ainl the most important Ao rent 
is leseiNtd on ( 1 ) or (i) anti on ( 2 ) only a 
iioiniu it 01 p< ppc 1 corn’ rent, if any On 

(3) then arc*, as a rub no covenants 
See ah 1 I vndiohd \\i> Ti \%nt 

Leasehold Enfranchisement, frrom the 
end <1 the tightcenth tentury amt on 
ward the prut ire of leasing laud for 
nine tv nine* 3 ears for building purposes 
betaine tali ly genual in London and other 
urban tie is The « xtraordinarv inorcase 
in tho ouilt over ansi iu LomLon resulted 
In an 1 nut rnous lnt re ase in tge value of 
the Rite and in many case# an equal 
oxtraoiiliuary increase in the talue of the 
prerniMs for business and residence. The 
Btdfoid and Westminster estates In Lon- 
don are t\ ideal instances When in tbe 
eighties uid nineties of lost century leases 
fell in tin ground landlords required ex- 
tremely heavy payments for renewals 
Oorr logos in Buckingham Palace Hoad 
was an instance much discussed at the 
time Ah a result of the public Interest, 
it was mooted that freeholders should not 
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be permitted to lease land in this fashion, 
and that existing leases should be con- 
verted into freeholds at a fair valuation, 
much in the same way os under the I.aw 
of Property Acts, 1925, copyholds have 
oeased to exist. Up to the present nothing 
has been achieved In this direction, but 
the sting of the grievance is removed by 
tiie Landlord and Tenants Aot, 1927, 
which provides for compel) bat ion of the 
tenant in respect of enhanced value of the 
property due to his business w hon i he lease 
falls in unless it. is renewed wit bout line. 

Lease-Lend, see Lkvii-Lkahh. 

Least Squares. This is a rigid and 
mathematically laborious method of 
eliminating all errors (of various kinds) in 
a geodctical survey. Home preliminary 
considerations, involving questions of 
probability and tlio nature of errors, tlrst 
call for attention. 

A discrepancy Is the observed difference 
between two like measurements, each of 
which contains an error that may or may 
not he appreciable. A dis( repancj is not 
an error; a large discrepancy mdiculcs n 
mistake iu the observations; and a small 
discrepancy between <w», "M'iishiciih nts 
is no criterion that lue cir.i is small. 
Errors of measurements are of three kinds: 
(1) mistakes; (2) systematic error-., and 
(3) accidental eimrs. (U Mistakes tun 
errors which originate in the mind of the 
observer, ami arise from carelessness, 
inexperience, and mental confusion. <21 
Systematic errors arise from Known 
sources, and ran ho eliminated, as in tin* 
cases of iucnrreet length or stadia interval. 
Imperfect adjustments, etc. <31 Acci- 
dental errors are those which remain 
after mistakes and systematic errors ha\o 
been eliminated. They are due to imper- 
fections of human sight and touch, im- 
perceptible changes in tlio mst ruinent s, in- 
determinate variations of temp., pull, etc. 

Whenever the value of a quantity is 
found by adding together the measure- 
ments or its sov. const burnt quantities, 
any source of iweidcnt.il error become*, n 
source of compensating error, since the 
sign is os likely to be plus or minus in 
each of the sov. measurements; hut any I 
source of systematic error becomes a 
source of cumulative error since, under 
certain conditions, systematic errors have 
always the saino sign. Cumulative errors 
from any one source affind 1 he total 
result in the same way, whereas compen- 
sating errors tend to balance one another. 
If tho measurement of a quantity is 
greater than the true value of ‘that 
quantity, the error is plus: it less than the 
true value, the error is minus. Tho total 
error Is not due to any one cause; it is 
the algebraical sum of errors duo to 
different causes. 

Systematic errors have always tho same 
sign and tho eamo magnitude when the 
measurements are repeated under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, and are not 
affected or reduced by taking tho mean of 
all the measurements. On tho other hand 
an aoddental error is as likely to be plus 
as minus, and the accidental error of the 
mean is .likely to be less than the acci- 
dental error of a single measurement. 


Mistaken are detected by cheeking 
results with oxistiug data and known 
conditions . Systematic errors are avoided 
or eliminated partly by systematic opera- 
tions and partly by calculation and 
correction. Accidental errors cannot be 
eliminated ; but experience has shown that 
they follow certain mathematical laws 
which are fundamental in tho theorv 
of L. S.. vis?.: (1) Small errors occur 
more frequently than large ones; (2) 
positive and negative errors are tqualiv 
numerous; (3) very largo errors never 
occur. 


The probable error of a measured 
quantity is a magnitude such that the 
chances are even that the true error 
contained in that quantity is greet er or 
Iosb than the probable error. It ih 
therefore the limit within which the pro- 
bability is one half (1/2) that the truth 
will tail, since a probability expressed 
by 1/1 indicates a certainty, a proba- 
bility of O/i an impossibility, and gener- 
ally 1 In that the event will occur, on the 
»ii i age. oner* out of n times. The error 
of sighting a signal will vary with the 
nature of the signal, the distance, the 
atmospheric conditions, and the power and 
quality ot tho telescope It n>uv varv 
from 2 soc-s. to 10 his*-,, iu oidniary work 
aud may be taken at 6 s**** s. on the average 
with a a-in. or tS-in. vrrnhr instrument 
In addition there is the error or < ontring 
the t heodolito over tha station. The exact 
ascertainment of the probable error in anv 
geodctical survey requires u complicated 
series of computations involving the differ- 
ential ami integral calculus whi\ h cannot 
he detailed hero. Probable error also 
detenu lues the relative iraght thin should 
be given to different sets of observation* 1 , 
since the weights of observations varv 
inversely as the squares of their probable 
errors. It can be shown from the 
probability equation that the most 
probable values of a scries of errors 
arising from observations of equal weight 
ure those of which Uic sum of the squares ts a 
minimum. This, applied in practice, la 
knowm as the method of L. s. In theory 
the rigid application of this method .a one 
mats to a geodctical survey — oil the angles 
being simultaneously considered — pro- 
duces the most accurate results, but 
involves an incredible amount of mathe- 
matical work. In its application to the 
Ordnance Survey of the Brit. Isles the 
triangulation was divided into twenty-one 
* figures/ each with its own staff of 
computers. The trlanguiation of the 
great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
was worked out, wit h complete thorough- 
ness. by tho method of L. S. See also 
Geodesy. See J. Whitolaw Junior, 
Surveying, 1902; A. 11. Hlnks, Maps and 
Surecying, 1023; and A. L. Higgins. 
Higher Surveying f 19* L ’ 

Leather (a word common to all Teu- 
ton* 0 fcnguages: tier 1>At, Dutch leer or 
leder, Swedish Idder, etc.; c/. Welsh lladen ), 
name given to tho imputrescible substance 
which is prepared from tho s kins of various 
animals by means of different processes. 
The skins of Mammalia consist broadly 
of two layers— tho upper, containing 
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colouring matter and tho roots of the hair, 
being cellular in structure, the thlokcr 
under layer being of fibrous structure. 
The upper layer is known us the opidcrmls, 
the under as the corium. The former Is 
valueless from the tanner’s poiut of view, 
and as it is decomposed luuch more 
easily than the latter by the action of 
alkalies, it is removed ; the latter is soluble 
in water after protracted boiling, and 
yields a solution which gelatinises upon 
cooling. Moist skin putrefies on exposure 
to the air, and dried skin bocomos hard and 
brittle. Before L. can be produced the 
skin must be cleansed thoroughly, and all 
the hair, together with the epidermis, 
removed. Tho skins used by the tanner 
are principally those of cattle, but those of 
horses, pigs, goats, kids, calves, sheep, 
crocodiles, snakes, lizard*, seals, deer, and 
some fish are also employ ed. After thoy 
have been washed sun-dried skins must 
be soaked for a period for the fibres to 
absorb water and separate from each 
other. Loose flesh, blood, and dirt are 
scraped oil with a blunt knife before tho 
skins uro placed in pits or paddles con- 
taining milk of llino. The cells of the 
epidermis aco thus dissolved and the hair 
loosened, and the gelatinous fibres swollen 
and separated into their finer fibrils. 
This process occupies a length of time 
varying from one to three weeks, accord- 
ing to tho nature of the skin, and the 
longer it is carried on the softer is tho L. 
Ox and cow hides for 4 sole' L. aro some- 
times ‘sweated* Instead of being exposed 
to the action of limo; they are hung in a 
warm moist atm osp hero until putre- 
faction is begun, when the hair is removed. 
The fibres are not swollen by this method, 
and tho resultuut L, j» of a very firm 
nature. Mioep "kins are often ‘sweated,* 
so that tho wool may be removed without 
Injury, and afterwards ‘limed.* As sub- 
stitute or assistants to limo, alkaline 
sulphides are sometimes used. After 
liming tho skins aro ‘unhalrcd* by the 
mechanical action of a machine nr b> 
hand over a wooden beam. All hides go 
through the above process, with modifica- 
tions of detail, but those required for 
softer Ls. are now treated in a different 
manner from tho thick nolo Ls. Tho 
latter are merely washed with water or a 
very dilute acid liquid in order to romovo 
as much of tho umc as possible. Th(* 
hides for softer Ls., however, require to bo 
brought into a softer condition, and all 
trace of liine removed. Previously fer- 
mentlug infusions of excrement were used, 
but these have lieen superseded bv arti- 
ficial ‘purers* and ‘bates* which are used 
to remove alkaline swelling and certain 
constituents of the skin not required In tho 
finished L. and to ensure that the pelt 
is in a non-alkaline condition immediately 
prior to tanning. The prepared hides may 
now bo tunned by the action of different j 
materials. There ore throe main pro- 
cesses named according to the material 
used: (1) vegetable tanning; (2) tanning 
by means of chemical preparations; (3) 
‘chamoising.* or ‘sliamoying,* when oils 
and fats are the agents. 

Vendable Tanning . — Tannin is obtained i 
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from various vegetable products, the 
choice depending partly on price and 
partly on the qualities thereof. The bark 
of the oak ls one of the oldest tanning 
materials, but other produets aro largely 
used, including valonla (the acorn oup of 
tho Levantine Quercus eegdops), oak wood, 
and cliestuut extracts, sumach, outoh, 
gambler, myrobalans, quebracho, etc. 
Vegetable tanning of hides can take up to 
two years but, moro normally, occupies 
three months. Lighter skins aro tanned 
in two to seven days. 

Chemical Tanning . — (a) Chemical tan- 
ning is now largely tinea for light Ls., 
particularly for shoo uppers. The skins, 
after being stooped in a solution of common 
salt acidified with sulphuvio acid, aro 
transferred to a revolving drum con- 
taining a solution of basic chromium 
sulphutc. Th«) finer Ls. then undergo 
the process of ‘fat-liquoring* in an oil 
emulsion. For chrome calf sulphonated 
oil and egg yolk are used, (b) ‘Tawing* 
is the term applied when aluminium 
salts are u«ed , but this method is now 
usually included with other clicmieal 
methods employed. Tho oioro delicate 
kinds of L. aro sometimes tanned by 
immersion in alum, salt, flour, and egg 
>olk. (<•) synthetic Ians have increased In 
range and popularity during the last 
twenty year* and aro widely used for 
certain purposes, although they cannot 
replace the cnronie and vegetable tanning 
processes. They produce a light tannage 
that does not djo too readily. Other 
solutions employed In tanning aro those 
of formuldch > de and iron salts. 

Chamoising. — ‘ Wash L.,* or chamois L„ 
Is prepared from the sMvls of deer, sheep, 
calves, et< bv tawJtig them with oil. 
Tho skins aro prepared in the usual way 
and are then repeatedly rubbed with 
animal oil: tho oil employed is usually 
a !l*h oil, to which a little carbolic acid 
is some time* added. The oil is sprinkled 
on the skim and rubbed in by hand, after 
which they aro placed in the fulling 
machine and exposed for some time to the 
action of the beaters. This process Is 
repent* cl until there is no longer any 
fleshy odour from tho skin. A process 
of gentle fermentation Is then originated 
in the skins by exposure to a warm atmos- 
phere; the pores are thus opened and the 
oil thoroughly penetrates the skin. Wash- 
ing wit h a dilute warm caustic ley romoves 
any cm ess of oil, and the skins are then 
dried ami dressed. 

Leaf fur IJresaing. — After tanning the 
L. is dried and Horted into Its different 
classes according to its suitability. The 
first finishing process is shaving, in which 
the skins arc thoroughly wotteu down and 
put through a machine wherp a rapidly 
revolving cylinder reduces thp substance 
of the skin and cleans off any remaining 
pieces of loose flesh. The skins aro next 
dyed: this is done with artificial organic 
dyestuffs In revolving drums or poddies. 
Toe dyes are dissolved in boiling water 
And introduced Into the drum through Its 
hollow axle. To dry the skins exoom 
moisture is mechanically removed in a 
striking-out machine and they ore either 
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hung up as In tho case of gloving Ls. or 
nailed out on drying boards There are 
very many finishing processes, some of the 
most important being 'fluffing/ ‘striking/ 
‘spraying/ ‘plating/ ‘ironing/ 'graining/ 
‘glazing, ‘boarding/ etc Dyed skins 
very often need to have the dyed colour 
levelled, and this is doue by the applica- 
tion of pigmc nt finishes, either on the table 
with a brush or plush pad or lr> air pressure 
spraying, the lattci be lng quit her and moro 
level. Morocco grain goats have a coat of 
cellulose sprayed on to them fo that, after 
glazing to make tho grain surface bright 
and sparkling, they tun be soaked in 
water and grained in a wet condition 
This graining Is done on a table with a 
plaining board and results In a well-known 
moiocco or ‘hard grain' goat 

Hides for sole Ls require little finishing, 
a heavy rolling and brushing usualh 
sufficing. 1 urnlturo hides are mac bine 
grained, pigmented, rcgiamed, and finally 
spraj ed 

bk ivers ure tho grain split take n from a 
sheepskin m tho limed condition, tho 
flesh split is tanned with oil l»v pounding 
in the stoc ks and bee r »* » 1 it is know n 

as chamois L shiv ers are usually tanm d 
with sumac h and then dressed into various 
finishes, but L , win 10 the essential f« iture 
is fastnehs of the finish to pcispuutton 
fancy Ls for eovuing card coms photo 
frames, and many othei articles lor 
most skiver flulshos imitation grams arc 
embossed on to tho skin. 

The essential feature of bookbinding 
Ls is that they should be dicsstd free 
from any material that might cause tin 
L. to rot Sulphomo acid so often 
employed to assist in dyeing will shoitc n 
the life of tho L and c ause rotting within 
a verj few years Iron salts should aUo 
be exr luded from this type of 1c atlit r \ s 
often as possible bookbinding Ls ait 
made with a straight finish (tlmt is 
without using anj pigments) a gla/cd 
finish being produced by tho aid of tho 
fnotiou of glass or agate on a Lip finish 
oonslsting of blood, egg, albumen and 
milk. Goat skins aie also used for glo</ 
kid os well as moroc c o grain a \ei> imu U 
more mature skiu being used for the lot tc r 
although glac6 kid is not necessaiih 
made from kid skins 

Patent and enamelled Ls. ore made In 
applying many sue cossi\o coats of v armsh 
in dust proof and lieattd rooms. TIu v 
can bo applied to an> tv pc of L Some 
imitation ‘patent L ' finishes can now bo 
produced by tho application of two or 
three coats of very blight cellulose \ 
In use needs little care or attention If 
should bo kept clean and any natural oils 
removed ought to be replaced. Dirt and 
stains con bo removed with a mild solvent 
Biioh 4A8 carbon tetrachloride, applied with 
a rag and gently rubbed, stubborn stains 
can be removed with petrol, but am 
natural oils removed should be replaced by 
rubbing with a rag dipped in olive oil. 
L. may stain and discolour if exposed to 
very strong sunlight. Most pigment 
finishes will rub off if sonibbed with 
water* but washable finishes are now 
available. See J. W. Waterer, Leather 


in Life, Art and Industry, 1940. and H. A. 
Carnet], Leather, 1919 

Leather, Artificial, is a cotton or linen 
fabric treated with a solution of pyroxylin. 
The solvents usually employed are a 
mixture of alcohol and arajl acetate or 
oue of wood spirit acetone, and amyl 
acetate. An insoluble dyestuff is added 
to the solution, and after the material has 
been coated it is run through a machine 
with a pattern oi ‘ grain/ whh h is impressed 
on the fabric A L can be u-.ed for seme 
of tho purposes served by real L. It does 
not crack easily, is pliable, and water- 
pi oof One torm of A. L is known a» 

' rexine ' 

Loath erhead, par and tn of Surrey, 
Tngl ind 3 m from Epsom on the Mole 
That art buck works, tanncrii s, and 
brt w cries Pop bOOO 

Leather-Jackets, vnder CR\Nr-FL\. 

Leatherwork. ( >f recent > cars the art of 
creating goods from leather has become 
ln< rt isingly popular as a hobbj, and in- 
deed as a profitable ente rpnse fen? the 
am item Leather is pleasant and easy 
to handle, and a minimum of tools and 
\»i\ litt'e skill arc ieqeired to ptoeluco 
use tnl tnd dceoiativo articles L fulls 
rmighlv into three e 1 isses The fust and 
now ulus probablv the lsrM^t lass is 
that whu h e one uiih itself with the making 
of 1 mllngs purser, and holdalls There 
are lnauv Uatlicis wlneh can be i -nd for 
this purpose, tho most popular being calf 
pigskin cowhide, and embossed sheep 
skin The simple basic toot-* re tjuu< d for 
li indbag making are a good Lnift *>teel 
ruler, cutting board, awl, and v si\ wav 
idler punch The materials for au a\e rage 
thonged handbag consist of («\ Leather 
(usually sold by the square foot) Jt ls 
always wise to huv the best quality leather 
possible, and to reject skins with holes or 
other blemished (b) A skiva or lining 
leather The skiver is att k h* d to the 
h itncr with paste, and a juess ih used for 
divmg (e) Thonging This is made in 
1 1 at her and plastic (ef)Gluo (f> \ fasten- 
ing riiero is a wide vane tv obtainable 
(bps puss studs, buckles, etc if press- 
studs tiro used a special fixe nan It) pur- 
< hast d Tho proce ss of making i handbag 
consists of placing the pattern on the 
blither and skiver, cutting out, pasting 
than together, then sewing tho bog by 
threading tho thonging through a scries of 
holes made bv a plur punch The edges 
of the leat hoi w tin li me to be punched and 
thonged aio glued together and held, tn 
place with bull dog clips before being 
mnohed. Accuracy, i oniblned with prao- 
ice is needed to i nsuio that holes are a 
uniform distance apait, and to keep the 
stitches nt an even tousion. A stitch 
marker can ho used if neoessar> 

The second class of L. is artistic L. 
This ombraccs to Ud and decorated 
leather, modelled, appliau6d, hammered 
and punched leather, blind tooling and 
gold tooling. This type of work ls more 
specialised. It is particularly suitable for 
book covers and finely modelled bags, 
poehettos, comb eases, etc. The best 
skins for general artistic decorative work 
are calf or cowhide, calf Is very malleable 
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Dull -surfaced cowhide is used for model- 
ling- The tools required by beginners are 
also simple and few: a good knife, tracer, 
steel ruler, set-square, punch, and model- 
ling tools. 

The thin! category in amateur Ij. 

Is glove-making. Hand-made gloves are 
always popular for many reasons, one of 
the most important being that individual 
fittings can bo used. The most popular 
leather* for gloving arc (''ape tan, nappa, 
gloving lambs, coloured and washablo 
does, and chamois leathers. A good 
pattern, a really sharp pair of scissors, 
needles, and good strong tl tread are 
adequate equipment for simple types of 
gloves. The secret of glove-making lies 
in the cutting and in the correct method 
of stitching. The ‘stretch* must always 
be across the width of the hand, and it is 
essential to know where the stretch of a 
gloving skin lies when laying on the 
pattern. See Botty Dougherty, I ’our 
Leatheru'ork , 1947; F. R. Smith, Leather- 
work > 1949; and R. L. Thompson, Leather - 
craft . 1949. 

Leaven (through Fr. levain ; from Lat. 
levamen, solace, levare , to lift up), sub- 
stance which produces fermentation; oho 
an underlying element or influence which 
produces a subtle change over anything. 

To the Heb. the word suggested corrup- 
tion, hence leavened bread was not per- 
mitted in sacrifices. At the Feast of the 
Passover or of Massftth unleavened bread 
was eaten. In the S.T. the kingdom of 
heaven is compared to L. (Matt. xili. 33). 
signifying a good influence. The idea of 
corruption in suggested in the reference to 
the L. of the Pharisees m Matt. xvi. t>. 

Leavenworth, co. seat of L. eo., E. 

Kansas, T'.>.A., on the K. Missouri, Tripoli, mid Homs to the Litany (anot. 
35 m. X.W. of Kan&as city. Fort L. Leontes \ near Tvre, and the range is con- 
bo the X. has a military prison and timud hy the hdls of Palestine, t ho biblical 
strong garrison. Coal fs mined, and mts. of Xaphuili, Ephraim, and Judaea, 
machinery, engines, bricks, furniture. To the E. is the Anti-Libanus range 
flour, woollens, and vehicles are manu- (Jehol-osh-nhurkO, with El-Buka*a (anct. 
faotured. Pop. 19,300. C/rlc-Syria). a narrow, fertile valley, 

Lebanon: 1 Co. seat of L. co., in S.E. between. The average height of L. is 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 25 ni. from 7000 it., its chief peaks, Dahr-el-Kodib 

Harrisburg; produces iron, copper, marble, and Jehcl-Makmal, being about 10,000 ft. 
coal. Manufs. include machinery, stoves. The formation is limestone, sandstone, 
chains. Pop. 27,200. 2. Co. scut of and basalt. Only a few groves of the onoe 

Grafton co.. New Hampshire, U.S). A,, 50 m. noted cedars now remain. The vils. 
N.W. of Concord. Machinery, woollens, and on the slopes of L. are favourite summer 
farm implements are manufactured. Pop. rosoits for the people Jiving in Beirut. 
7600. 3. Co. seat of Boone eo., Indiana, See E. l«raas, Ihrn Monate im Lebanon , 

U.S.A., 25 m. X.W, of Indianapolis. 187G; .1. Porter, Handbook for Travellers 
Manufs. washing machines, flour, etc. in Syria ami Palestine, 1875; and A. K. 
Pop. 6600. Hounmt, Syria and Lebanon , 1945. 

Lebanon, or Lebanese Republic, one at Lebbeke, in. In the prov. of lit Flanders, 
the four constituent states of Syria. Belgium. 6 m. N.E. of Alost. Engaged 
It comprises the sanjaks of Bekua and In agriculture and manuf. of furniture and 
X. L. Area 4300 sq. m. Pop. 803,000 lace, m tanneries and oil-nfUls. Pop. 
(Christians, 343,000; Muslims, 293,000) 11,800. * 

The L. Mts. or Mt. L. occupy the greater Lebda, nee Lbptm. 

part of the country, but there are sev. Lebedin, tn. in the KharkhoV Region of 

seaports, including Beirut (cap,), Tripoli, the Ukrainian S.8.R., 90 m. W.N.W. of 

Sur (Tyre), and Saida (Sidon). Olives, Kharkhov, trading in tallow, Sugar, and 

oranges, grapes, tobacco, and other crops grain. It figured in Peter the Great's 

are produced. Beirut and Tripoli are campaign against Mazeppa and Charles 

centres of tbe silk industry, iron and XII. (1709). Pop. 14,000. 

lignite are the chief minerals. Coal, Lebedyan, tn. in the Voronezh Region of 

asphalt, and amber are also found. The tho R.S.F.S.R., HO m. W. by N. of 

Innab. are mostly Christians (Maronites Tambov. There is trade in cereals, fur. 

and Gk. Catholics), but a few Druses leather, livestock. Pop. 16,000. 


remain in the H. From 1861 to 1914 a 
•Christian governor under the protection 
of the European powers wros appointed. 
With the rest of Syria, L. carno under Fr. 
mandate after the First World War; in 
1920 it was proclaimed a state with its 
own assembly and president. In 1936 a 
treaty was arranged with Franco whereby 
L. was to attain independence after tliroe 
years. In 1941 it was invaded by Brit, 
troops and, after resistance by the Vichy 
Fr. troops, surrendered. See also Syria. 



E. liuchattan 


CEDARS IN LEBANON 


Lebanon, Mount (Libanus, the White 
Mt.), mt. eh. un of >\rin. and Palestine, 
parallel w ith the Mediterranean coast with 
spurs projecting to tho sea, the Jcbel- 
Lilmun or Jebel-cl-Ghqrbl of the Arabs. 
It stretches from the NTWir-el-Kobir, near 
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Le Bel, Joseph Aohillo <1847-1930), Fr. Brit. Cameroon*, m 1939, wan no loss than 
chemist who shares with J . U. van't Hoff, 48 per cent . The decree ot self-sufficiency 
a Dutchman, the honour of having origin- in foodstuffs was much higher In Germany 
ated an important theory of the arrange- than in many other countries possessing 
ment of atoms in space. In 1893 he was no colonies. Her colonics could provide 

B resented with the Davy modal of the next to no foodstuffs and. Judged by Gcr. 
[oval Society. requirements, only an equally negligible 

Lebensraum, or Living-space, slogan of fraction of raw materials could he pro- 
neo-Ger. imperialism. The word r cully duoed by the colonists except by forced 
denotes two different things: (a) the labour, when the output would not have 
alleged over-pop. of German} in com- been very much greater Germany’s 
parison with her arable soil -whence the reason for demanding the return of her 
need for territorial expansion; (6) the former colonies overseas was principally 
Ger. claim to control various neighbouring to further her strategic situation for a 
zones m the K., is.h., N., and \V. of world war; but in any case the dottnno of 
Europe — a claim based on strategic or trusteeship, familiar iu Brit, colonial 
economic interests. adnnmstintion, had, and would have had. 

Even if living-space he measured by no place m the Gcr. dispensation. From 
relating tlie pop. to the area oi t lie metro- the economic standpoint Germany's 
poll tan country and nil dependencies demand, had it been assented to, would 
combined, it lcmufns the fact that the only have ltd to the exploitation of the 
shares of the various nations differ indigenous pop. as was the case in 
enormously. Tlie position in 19.19 was Europo during the Second World War. 
that the Ger. Empire comprised hardly ‘Even if she recovered the sovereignty 
•5 per cent of the world ami but 4 per cent over those territories, and even it she 
of the world pop.; tho corresponding conquered m central and eastern Europe 
figures for Japan were 1*5 and 0 1 per an area five timoi as large as her present 
cent. Other 'buvn-nc+s bided China, area, her “living-spat e,” as she define* it. 
Holland, Poland, Turkey, and ^puin. would still bo grossly madt quato* 
The Brit. Commonwealth of Nations, (Kuczvnski). Src also 'Mhn Ivaupf.’ 
with 26 per cent of tin* world area mid See (\ Schmitt, (Jm^raum arycn Univcr- 
24 6 per cent of tlio world pop., had only baltfimus, I'M'*, and R. R. Enczvnski. 
its due shure and, similarly, the l T s.A. * Lxriny^pace' and Tojiulatwn I'robltm s. 
Most other nations, including ltulv. wore 1939. 

‘haves.* i.e. had more than the average Leblanc, Nicolas (1742-1806). Fr. chem- 
4 living-space.' It is noteworthy, liow- i*l who invented an important method of 
ever, t hut though tho Gci. Empire was the manufacturing w'ashitig soda from com 
most densely settled empire in the world, men salt. This imthod is now obsolete 
the opinion has never jn evaded in Ger- but was worked for over a century'. L 
many that tho eountrv was over-popu- was mined by tho revolution and finally 
latcd. Indeed for years before the committed suicide. 

Second World War the emigration oi Leboeut, Edmond (1809-88), marshal of 
‘Aryans’ was practically forbidden. I ranee, 6. in Paris. He entered the army 
Italy too restricted emigration and, like in 1*32. and after services in Algeria was 
Germany, even adopted mc,u>ttrc* to made colonel He directed the Fr. siege 
increase the lurth-rnte. ‘Wbat,* asked operations around Sebastopol in the 
AJiiSholini, 'are 40,000.090 Italians against Oimean war and was made brigadier- 
90,000,000 Germans and 200.000,000 Slavs! general. He rose to be eommander-ln- 
Italy, if she wants to count for anv thing, i lucf of the artillerv and served with dts- 
raust have at least 60,000,000 inhabitants t motion at the battle of s»olfcrino. In 
by the beginning of tho second half of this 1 Ml 9 he became minister of w f ar and the 
century' (speech in tho It. Chamber, f »I lowing year marshal. Before the 
1927). At that time emigration vva* Franeo-Ger. war ho claimed France to 
restricted, but later, in accordance with be in perfect readiness, so that he was 
the expansionist policy, the It. Gov. tru'd largely blamed for the disasters of his 
to foster emigration from the denselv country. After resigning he fought 
settled mothci country to tlie thmlv bravely at Noisseville and Gravelotte, and 
settled African colonies. In 1939 Gir- was token prisoner at Metz, 
many no longer, oven If ever, regarded Le Bossu, Ren4 (1631-80), Fr. writer 
herself as overcrowded. She sought no and critic, b. in Pans. He joined the 
outlet for her pop. (hardly any tiers. ev< r cttuons-rcgular of St. Genov Wore in 1649, 
settled In Germany's former colons s), and taught tlie humanities in various 
she recruited labourers from her new schools, ills Trait/ du po/me /pique 
fcers. iu Europe aud oontinuod to rest rut (1675) won for him a European reputation, 
emigration. The assumption sometimes It was trans. mto Eng. by ‘W. in 1695. 
made that tho Ger. claim to restoration of and there was a later version in 1719 
colonies was related to living-space is Its thesis was that the subject should be 
untenable. Hitler, at first, contcmnlat ed chosen before tho < haractera, aud the 
only an extension of Germany's living- action arranged indi pendontly of them: 
spaoe in Europe. The Argument for the It was known to Dryden, Addison, and 
return of tho Ger. colonics was and remains Pope. See memoir by Le Coumyer. 
that Germany wanted access to tropical prefixed to the Oth ed, of the Po/me 
products -a hollow claim In viow of the /pique. 
small proportion of her imports which she Lebret, see Albukt. 
obtained from her colonies; and as a fact Lebrija (anet. NebrUsa), tn. of Seville 
the share of Germany in the imports of the prov., Spain, 1 6 m. from Jerez. There is 
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a mined castle It trades in cattle, grain, 
wine, and oil Pop 11,000 

Lebrun, Albert (ft 1871), Fr statesman 
and former president of France, b at 
Merer le Haut, Meurthe et-Moselle After 
being a mining engineer and prof he 
becamo a deputy of the moderate right 
m 1900 He was minister of colonies 
during the \gudir incident (q v ) In 
193 2 he became president of tlie republic, 
a vetting tin 1934 crisis of the Pails riots 
bv calling a n itional go\ In 1010 his 
authoutv was superseded l>\ that of 
P&t&in (<? i* ) and he was arrested by tho 
(vers tu 1043 In 1014 after his release 
he retired front public lift 

Le Brun, Charles (1619 90), rr his 
torioal painter, pupil of Voutt He 
designed mnin of tho decorations at 
Versaillis (1070) In 10 IS ho helped 
found tho \(ail(iin cstab tho hr school 
at Rome, became court painter to Louis 
XIV and director of the Go lx hns maiiu 
factor* (1660) His winks fiu hide 
'Massacre of tho Inuo< ents,* ti\e puturos 
illustrating the hist of \Uxandcr (1661 
1668, m the Lou* re), ‘Tho fcamllv of 
Darius* ‘The Repentant Magdvlen* 
See Blanc Uistoirt des Peintrcs 1349 7o 
Bavlo, Historical and Critual Dictionary 
1696, al^o lives by Genu ay, 1885, and 
Jouin, I860 
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FLIS VBf Til VIOIE LEURLV 
(be If portr nt ) 


Lebrun, Marie Louise Elisabeth (nle 
Vigde) (17 5 >-1842). Fr. porti tit painter 
She painted her fust poi trait of Marie 
Antoinette (1779), and was admitted to 
the Academy (173 3) with 4 Peace Bringing 
back Plenty.* She travelled. much in 
Europe Hci portraits Inc lude Lady 
Hamilton, Mine de Staid, herself and 
her daughter, J Vcrnet, Loid Byron* 
the IMnce of Wales, Mane Antoinette 


and her threo children 
Souvenirs about 1835 


She pub. her 


Le Caron, Henri (1841 94), adopted 
name of Thomas Miller Beach, Brit 
secret servic e agent, b at Colchc stei He 
served with the N Army in the Amor 
civil war (1861-61), and afterwards, 
having given information to the Brit 
Gov concerning the bcuiau plot against 
Canada, he was eruploved as a military 
spv The Puinell Commission of 1889, 
when he was brought forward as a witness, 
put an end to his exciting oaroi r See his 
luentyfiie l ears in the Secret Service 
(1892) 

Le Cateau, see Caii au, Le Batti f of 

Lecoe (anct Lupi«e), tn and aichie 
piscopal see of \pulia cap of tho prov of 
L b Italv 24 in b J bv rail of Brindisi 
The chimb of Nuoli t I ituldo was 
built by lancrtd in the twelfth ctutury 
I here is also tho cath* dral of b Oronzo 
and tho Prcfettura with its valuable 
collection of Gk pottciy L tiades 
iu oil wine tnbacc o woollens etc Pop 
49,300 I ho pro* has an urea of 2623 
sq m and a pop of 527,000 

Lecco, tn in tho piov of Como Italy, 
1 5 m 1 by ^ of f omo standing on an 
arm of the lake Tho tn uiaimfs iron, 
brass, and i oppi r goods has silk and 
cotton fietorics and oil mills Pop 
31 500 


Lech, oru of the tilbs of tho R Danube 
about 170 m long It rises in Voral 
beig and fi »ws through Bavaria in a 
northulv dirt r turn, joining the Danube 
mni Donauwoitli 

Leohytsa, see Ll \P7YC\ 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpolo (18 38— 
190 i), Lug historian and philosopher 
b near Dublin his family 1 m mg of Scottish 
origin 1 dih itui at Annagh School, 
Cheltenham and 1 unity College, Dublin 
He attributed imu h of Ids success to Ills 
study of tho woiks of Bishop Butler 
Hobbes D sxuet, WhuUly, aud Buckle 
Ills oaiiust pub litlujimH tendencies of 
the Agt (IMS)) iov< tied a spirit of toll r 
anco and a libcial outlook, as also did his 
Declining S nise of the Miraculous (1863), 
which w rk liter foimcd the early chap 
tc rs of his History of nationalism (1865) 
This latter hook put L in the fiont rank 
os an lutlmr who know how to present 
hist aril philosophy with unitv of eon 
c option i ower of thought and a method 
of cuitur il o* elution The book liulcod 
is a striking coutnhution to the hist of 
the hum m mind and of humau snooty. 
His History of Euro pi an Morals (1869) is 
an oxp in-Mon of tho catlior work, and 
purports to show that moia) intuitions 
are suboptihlo of dove lop nit i%t aud that 
hist d m oust rates continual progress in 
moral cone < pts Tills woi k was adversely 
criticised by the orthodox, bqt met with 
as great a auccoss as its predecessor Ho 
now worktd unremittingly at the ool- 
lation of material foi ills groat work. The 
History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century , one purpose of which was to 
refute what he described as the anti- 
Irish calumnies of Jbroudo The 8 vols. 
wore pub between 1878 aud 1 890 and w ere 
described by Lord Acton as * fuller of 
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political instruction than anything that 
had appeared for a long time.' The work 
certainly set the seal on L.'s fame os an 
impartial historian, thorough in research, 
and able to present summaries and deduc- 
tions in philosophical language and with 
tlio soundest Judgment. Other works; 
ljeadcrs of Public Opinion in Ireland 
(1861) (rovised, 1903); Democracy and 
lAberty (1896); The. Map of Life Conduct 
and Character (1899); Historical ami 
Political /Cssays (1908). He was M.P. for 
Dublin Hniv. In 1895 and 1900. One of 
the ciiginnl mom iters of the Brit. Acad- 
emy. See memoir by Mrs. L., 1909, and 
life by J. J. Auchmuty, 1946. 

Leclaire, see under Ei> w ardby illk. 

Leclanchd Cell, see under ChU. 

Leclerc de Hautecloque, Philippe (1902- 
1947), Fr. soldier, b. of an old Picardy 
family, his true name being Philippe, 
Wcointe do Hautccloque. Passed out of 
St. Cyr, 1924. At the outbreak of war in 
1939 ho was a captain. Wounded and 
taken prisoner, ho escaped to Euglund 
and offered his Her\ie«s to (Jon. de Gaulle, 
adopting the name of L. to avoid reprisals 
against his wife and faintly; and at the end 
■»f the Second World War ho changed his 
name to L. do H. ®<*nt Ly de Gaullo 
to the Cameroons, ho played a promin- 
ent part in setting up the now regime 
under the Free Fr. movement, llis first 
grout military exploit was the rapture 
of the Kufra oasis ( q.v .) during Gen. 
Wavoll's otTensivo, but ho had to retreat 
whou the Brit. retreated. The march of 
his motorised column Trom Fort Lamy 
(q.v.) In Fr. equatorial Africa to Join the 
Eighth Army (q.u.) at tho Maroth Hue 
was a magnificent achievement and ono 
which had great moral value to Franco. 
Its Mat should not, however, obscure the 
fact that It was the outcome of organising 
power and Immense labour, necessitating 
the transport of vehicles and heavy stores 
up the Congo for a distance of 1000 m. 
After the N. African campaign ho came to 
England to raise and train the famous 
Fr. 2nd Armoured Div. und Indeed it is as 
a brilliant divisional commander that he 
will be remembered. Ilis div. took part 
in the invasion of Normandy (1914) mid 
made Its spectacular dash to liberate 
Paris (Aug, 24-25). Later tho tin. 
Joined the Fr. Army, which had landed 
in tho H. of Franco from the Mediter- 
ranean, ami were the first troops to enter 
Stnwburg (Nov. 23). For a time In 
1945 L. was governor of Strasburg. 
Later In that 3 ear he was sent to I’r. 
ludo-China us commander-in-chief, where 
his stern measures against the Vlot Nam 
insurgents excited criticism in left whig 
quarters. He was killed on Nov. 28, 
1947, in an aircraft accident in Fr. N. 
Africa, where ho had boon inspector of the 
forces of laud, air. and sea since April 
1947. Ills leadership and achievements 
did much to restore Fr. confidence in t lie 
glories of llie Fr. Army, which had 
Buffored eclipse in 1940, a reputation which 
was enhanced by youth and charm (see 
The Times. Nov. 29, 1947. See Le Wn/ral 
beckrc nu par sea campognons de combat 
(Paris) 1948. 

E.E. 8 


Le Clerc, Jean (1657-1736), Swiss 
theologian, b. at Geneva, and after com- 
pleting his Btudles became a prof, at the 
Remonstrant seminary at Amsterdam, 
1684. Among his numerous works are 
Mbliothfque unioerselle el historique 
(1080-93); Bibliothtquc choisie (1703-13); 
Ars CrUica (1712-30); and Bibliothique 
anrienne ct moderns (1714-26). 

Le Clerc, Sebastian (1637-1714), Fr. 
designer and engraver, b . at Metz. In 
160S his GdonUtrie pratique in eighty 
plates attracted tho notice of Colbert, 
who procured for him a post in the Gobe- 
lins tapestry manufactory. Le C. also 
pub. a number of scientific treatises and a 
Traits d* architecture (1714). See C. A. 
Jombert, Catalogue raisonni de VCEuvre de 
Sebastian Lc Clerc , 1774. 

Lucluse, see Olusia. 

Lecocq, Alexandre Charles (1832-1918), 
Fr. musical composor, b. In Paris; pupil of 
Bazin, lJa!6vy, and Benoist. Bis first 
operetta appeared in 1857, Le Docteur 
miracle (which won, at the same time as 
Bizet, a prize offered by Offenbach, 1857), 
followed by many others, notably Fleur 
de thf (1808), Les Cent Vierges (1872), and 
host known of all, La Fille de Mine Angol 
(187 2), produced in Paris and London 
(1873), which was never equalled in his 
subsequent pieces, including La Petite 
Mademoiselle (1879), Le Jour et la nuit 
(1881). Le Cygnt (1899), and YeUa 
(Brussels, 1903). 

Leconte de Lisle, Charles Marie (1818- 
1894), Fr. poet, b. In the is. of R6uuIon. 
lie settled in Paris in 1846. Ills first 
work. La Vinus de Milo (1848), gained him 
many friends, especially amongst the 
devotees of classical literature, and he pro- 
duced his Potmcs antiques , which contain 
some of his best work, in 1852. These 
were followed by poi'mes et Po&nes (1855); 
Le Chemin de la croix (1859); Poimes 
barbares (1S62); Les Erinnyrs, a tragedy 
after the Ok. model (1872); Po/mes 
iragwucs (1884); and L* Apollonrde (1888). 
Besides this ho trans. Theocritna, 
Anacreon, tho Ihad and Odyssey , Hesiod, 
.TCsehylus, Horace. Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides. Derniers po&mes appeared pos- 
thumously (1895). His poems had a 
great influence on the young poet* of his 
t tine, and are marked by classic regularity 
and faultlcssnchs of form. He was mode 
ns-d'dant librarian at the Luxembourg In 
1873, and succeeded to Victor Hugo's 
chair at the Academy in 1886. 

Le Corbusier (pseudonym of Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret) (5. 1887), Swiss archi- 
tect, b. at La Chaux de Fonda, near 
Neueh&tel. Settled, 1916, In Paris. For 
a while a painter of the modern school. 
Then he and his cousin, Pierre Jeanneret, 
set up together as architects, professing to 
discard all style. In a purely engineering 
spirit. However, Le C.'s books (in the 
Fr. paragraph io stj le) disclose a hankering 
after ‘proportion* p id 'variety*: Vers tins 
architecture (1925/. Urbanisms (1925; 
trans. as The City of To-morrow. 1929); 
L*Ari dtcoratif d*avjourd 9 hui (1926); and 
One M arson — un palais (1928). 

Le C.'s advanced architectural theories 
have nover been aooepted without reserve. 
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In Moscow, New York, and Rio de Janeiro 
his work has been criticised as warmly as 
it has been praised. In his own country 
he is meeting 1 with both ileroe criticism 
and enthusia8tio support lor a gigantic 
new building in Marseilles which he sfc> les 
his * vertical community. ’ More like a 
amall to. than an apartment budding, it 
stands In the middle of 8 ao. of gardens 



and will house 1600 persons in 330 separ- 
ate flats. A shopping centre will occupy 
one entire storey, including lood shops, a 
chemist, laundry, po-jt office. hairdresser, 
florist, and now s.igent. Many other 
amenities are to be provided on the root — 
a 330-yard running track, a solarium, 
gymnasium, crecho and youth club. The 
building’s twenty-seven storeys will be 
supported, 23 ft. dear of the ground, on 
thirty-six concrete pylons, and the whole 
structure will bo 455 ft. long, 80 ft. wide, 
and over 200 ft. liigli. In this ‘vertical 
community* Le C. is not merely trying to 
provide the maximum material comfort; 
indeed the whole project embodies and 
exempli flea in concrete form the results of 
his entiro architectural experience and 
theory. For him its value Ins m its 
contribution to the fulfilment of his own 
philosophy of life aud happiness. Criti- 
cism, however, has taken a practical form 
and work on the building was stopped by 
the Committee of Public H ygiene, who wore 
not satlsflcd with the lighting and venti- 
lation of the lower floors, the lighting 
arrangements in the corridors, and the 
air-conditioning system, in tho result, 
however, after the commit tee’s reports 
had been sent to the minister of recon- 
struction and town planning, the com- 
mittee’s decision was reversed. See also 
ABO Hl T BO r UK IL 


Leoouvreur, Adrienne (1692-1730), Fr. 
actress, b . near ChtUons. After making 
her ddbufc in 1717 she was received Into 
the Compile francalse, where she at- 
tained an extraordinary popularity. She 
was extremely fascinating, but her suc- 
cess was largely due to the naturalness of 
her delivery and hor simple pathos. Her 
death was supposed to have boon due 
to poison administered by a rival, the 
Duchess Bouillon. Scribe and LegouvC's 
play, Adrienne Lecouvreur (1849), gives an 
account of hor life. 

Le Creusot, tee Okkusot, 

Lectern (Fr. lutrin, It. frvflrio, Ger. 
Leseimlt), reading desk in the Anglican 
Church, practically conllned to the reading 
of lessons. It came Into use in tho fif- 
teenth century, and was made either of 
wood or metal, the commonest type being 
in the form of an eagle with outspread 
wings, on which tho book risted, raised 
on a moulded stem and carrying three 
projecting lodges with lions on them. 

Lectionary, book containing portions of 
scripture to no read during the course of 
tho year in the public service of the church. 
The custom of reading the hooks of Moses 
in the synagogues on the Sabbath day was 
an anet. one, the addition oi lections 
(readings) beiug of liter date. In the 
Aughoan Church the torm of L. wo* tlxed 
In 1661 and revised in 1867. In 1.S79 a 
new table of lessons was drawn up aud 
became obligatory. 

Lectures (Lat. ledum, from lent re , to 
read; compare Fr. leetur* j, discourses or 
addresses of a formal nature, given from 
an educational point of view, to distribute 
| information on a variety of sibjccta. 
Lectureships were endowed at most univs. 
with a view to spreading the particular 
opinions of tho founder, and nowadays 
they are attached to praetially every 
branch of learning, though formerly they 
were of u theological or religious kind ouly. 
Of tho latter variety are the Hampton, 
deliv* rtd at Oxford, the IluNoan at rain- 
bridge, tho Hoyle at London, the Hlhhcrt 

( in comparative religion) at Oxford and 
minion, the Domielliau at Dublin, and 
the Gilford and Hiirnett L. in eounoctiou 
with the Scottish univs. Of more roccut 
date are tho * Cuiv. Extension* L., in- 
augurated In 1 885 at Oxford, mainly 
owing to Max Muller. Cambridge also 
has a Univ. Extension scheme, with 
ocnticsdt Derby. Ext tor, Hull, Newcastle, 
and other Important tns , aud tho Loudon 
Univ. has a similar scheme. 

Lecythis, typical genus of the 
Leovths, an order of cpjgynnus exogens, 
allied t o t ho M yrtalos. ^oixie forty species 
are known, mostly giant trees of Brazil, 
Venezuela, and tho (lulanas. The groat 
woodv pericarps of the various Ipeeies aro 
used h> tho natives as drinking vessels. 
The seeds aro large and oatablo but leave 
an unpleasant bitter taste. L. ollnria, the 
sapueala, is the largest tree in the 
Brazilian forests (see auto Sapuoaia NrjT). 
It is also known as inonkey-pot. Tho 
bark is cut by the Indians Into thin layers 
and used as wrapping for cigars or fpr 
cigarette wrappers. 

Leda, in Gk. mythology a daughter of 
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Thentiufl and Kurytheinis, and wife of Ledyard, John (1751 88), Amcr. travel- 
Tyndarens, kins: of Sparta. Zeus visited ler, b. at Groton, Connecticut. In 1776 
L. in the form of a swan, and by him she he accompanied Capt Cook on ills last 
became the mother of Castor and Pollux, voyage, on his return publishing a jour, of 
The story is recounted by H omer, Hesiod, the voyage with an account of Capt. Cook's 
Euripides, (Hid, and other anct. writers, death. In 1786 he set out on an expedi- 
Ledbury, tn. in Herefordshire, England, tion to the Arctic regions, arriving at 
at the S. extremity of the Malvern IIllls. Irkutsk after a Journey of great hardships. 
Fine elder orchards and hop grounds arc where lie was arrested as a spy and for- 
in itH immediate neighbourhood. There bidden to re-enter Ilussia. Returning to 
is a line timbered market house of 1633. London, almost immediately he started 
Pop. 3300. on another expedition to the interior of 

Lede, Belgian tn., situated In E. Flan- Africa, but d. at Cairo, 
ders, 3 m. N.W. of Alost. There is Lee, Ann (1736-84), Eng. Quaker h. at 
agriculture and the maimf. of linen, lace, Manchester. After persecution as a 
tobacco, and chicory. Pop. 8600. Quaker and religious eccentric &ht- left for 

Ledeberg, suburb of Ghent, Belgium, America, and in 1770 founded the Ainer. 
engaged in floriculture, cotton-mills. Society of Shakers. 

rnanufs. of machinery, chemicals, sugar, Lee of Fareh&m, Arthur Hamilton Lee, 
and dye-works. Pop. 12.200. first Viscount and Baron (1868-1947), 

Ledoohowski, Mleczyslaw, Cardinal Brit, soldier and parliamentarian. He 
Count (1822-1902), Polish ecclesiastic, ft. was prof, of strategy and tactics at the 
in Gorki in Galicia. Ho was educated at Royal Military College, Kingston, Canada. 
Warsaw, finishing at Rome, where he was 1893-98, and Conservative M.P. tor the 
ordained in 1845. In 1865 became arch- Farcliain div. of Hampshire, 1900-18. He 
bishop of Gnesen-Posen, and in 1876 was w.is civil lord of the admiralty, 1903-5, 
mado a cardinal, lie championed the director general of food production. 1917- 
causo of bis leligion against the gov., and 1918, minister of agriculture and fisheries, 
suffered imprisonment i 1*73 during 1919 21, and first lord of the admiralty, 
the Prussian and Her. KiutrrLunpf, on 1921-22. In 1921 ho gave Chequers 
refusing to lay aside his office. Being estate, Buckinghamshire, for a country 
released in 1876 ho went to Cracow, but resideneo for prime minister?. He was 
on being expelled from Austria went to created viscount in 1922. His auto- 
Rome, finally resigning his archbishopric biography A Hood Innings, lsoS-J940, 
in 1885. In 1892 lie was made prefect was pub. in 1910. 

of Propaganda. Lee, Fitzhugh (1835-1905). Ainer 

Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre Auguste (1807- . general, b. at Clermont, Virginia He 
1874). Kr. politician, b. at Fonteuay. lie 1 served thioughout the Virginian cam- 
was admitted to tho Bar In 1830. and paigns of 1862 and 1863, becoming major- 
became conspicuous as a democratic general the same year, and led the last 
agitator. In 1846 he pub. Appel aux charge of the Confederates at Farmville 
trarailleurs. in which he advocated in 1865. lie was governor of Virginia, 
universal suffrage. On the outbreak of 1 1886-90. consul-general at Havana, 1896, 
the revolution in 1848 he became a mem- , and million governor of Havana and 
ber of the provisional gov., aiming at the , Pillar del Rio, 1899. He wrote littbert 
presidency, against Louis Napoleon, later /:. Lee (1894). and Cuba's Struggle Against 
in the year. On Ids defeat lie came to j Spain (1899). 

London, where he joined 4 Le Comity de la Lee, Frederick Richard (1799 1&79), 
U6p oblique unlversclle,* returning to Eng. landscape painter, 6. at Barnstaple. 
France after an exile of twenty years. He became a student of the Ro\al Acad- 
He wrote I)e Ui decadence de Vangleterre, i emy In 1818. and first exhibited in 1824. 
besides many contributions to Fr. juris- lie was elected au academician in 1838. 
prudence. His Discours poliliques el i His works were chiefly of Eng. scenery, 
Perils divers appeared in 1879. tho cattle In many of them being painted 

Ledward, Gilbert (b. 1888), Eng. sculp- ' by Sidney Cooper. Some of his pictures 
tor, b. in London, was tho second son of j aro ‘The Cover Hide* (dog, etc., by Land- 
Richard Arthur L., sculptor. Ho obtained ; seer), 4 Showery Weather, 4 Evening in the 
tho first Brit. School of Rome scholarship Meadows.* ‘A River Hoene* (all of which 
in sculpture, the R.A. travelling student- 1 are in tho National Oallory, London), 
ship and gold medal, both in 1913. In ' ‘Near Rodloaf,’ ‘Gathering Seaweed/ 
the First world War he was a lieutenant ! 4 Distant View of Windsor* (Victoria and 
in the Roval Garrison Artillery. Ho Albert Museum). 

designed, with IT. Chalton Bradshaw, the Lee, Henry (1756-1818), Amer. soldier 
Guards* Div. memorial on tho Ilor>o known to every Amer. schoolboy as 
Guards Parade. He also designed war 4 Light-Horse Harry Lee,' was 5, near 
memorials in five Eng. tns. and at Dumfries, Virginia. He graduated from 
Grabam9town (S. Africa), as well as the Prinootou, and when the Amer. colonists 
Marquis of Ormonde memorial In Kil- began their war for Independence served 
konntf Cathedral, tho Dean Spence for a time under Washington. Later 
momorlal In Gloucester Cathedral, the given Independent command of a mobile 
Alfred Milner memorial in Westminster troop, he captured tho fortress of Taolus 
Abbey, and bronze statues of King George Hook from the Brit., and then dlstln- 
V. at Kampala, Uganda (1939), and at gulshed himself by his dash iuto the 
Nairobi, Kenya (1940). From 1926 to CaroUnos. After the war bad been won 
1929 he was prof, of sculpture at the ho became governor of Virginia, and took 
Royal College of Art. a leading part in suppressing the so-called 
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whlhfcy rebellion in Pennsylvania. In 
Congress lie delivered tbe funeral oration 
on the death of Washington. He was the 
father of liobert B. Leo (g.i\). commander- 
in-ebief of the forces of tho S. Confederacy. 

Lee, Nathaniel (c. 1653-92). Eng. 

writer of drama. He produced bis first 
play. The Tragedy of Aero. Emperor of 
Rome . in 1675. He next pub. Sophonisba 
(1675) and C/loriana (1670), but no made 
his reputation by The Rival Queen#, a 
blank \erse tragedy in 1677. Many 
others followed, his last being The Mas- 
sacre of Pari $ ( 1 689). L. also collaborated 
with Dryden in (Edipus (1679) and The 
Duke of Guise (1682). His works were 
collected in 3 vote., in 1722 and 1734. 

Lee, Richard Henry (1732-94), Amer. 
statesman, was 5. at Stratford, Virginia, 
being a scion of an old Virginia family of 
Cavalier stock. He was educated in 
England and returned to his country in 
1752, having inherited large landed es- 
tates. He served in the Virginia legis- 
lative assembly and distinguished himself 
by leuding the opposition to what he 
deemed tho arbitrary acts of tho Brit, 
governing authorities. He was a delegate 
to tbc find Continental Congress held in 
Philadelphia in 1774, and proposed Iho 
first and second addresses to the Hrit. 
people. In the Congress of 1 77 6 he intro- 
duced tho resolutions which brought about 
the writing of the famous Declaration 
of Indcpendance, mainly the product of 
his fellow Virginian, Thomas Jefferson. 
L. subsequently served a number of terms 
as Congressman and Senator. 

Lee, Robert (1804-68). Scottish prof, 
and theologian, wa* h. at Tweedmouth, 
Northumberland. Ho was educated at 
St. Andrews Univ., and was minister of 
the old Gre^ friars church, Edinburgh 
(1843-68). He tried to extend freedom 
of worship ami thought within the ( Lurch 
of Scotland, and in ordei*to improve the 
form of public worship introduced stained- 
glass windows in 1857 and un organ in 
1864. He pub. The Reform of the Church 
in Worship . Government , and Doctrine 
(1864), as well os many other theological 
works and books of prayers. 

Lee, Robert Edward (1807-70), Amer. 
soldier, perhaps the greatest commander 
the Amer. civil war produced, and ack- 
nowledged by European military crities 
to be one of the greatest generals of modern 
times, was 0. at Stratford, Virginia. Tho 
L. family, originating in Shropshire, was 
among the early settlers of Virginia. L. 
Mms< If married Mary Custis, daughter of 
the adopted son of George Washington, so 
that the young couple really represented 
the very (lower of S. aristocracy. Gradu- 
ating second in his class at Wist l J oint 
Military Acudemy L. won rapid promo- 
tion, until by 1838 ho was a captain in tho 
engineers corps. He won high p raise for 
his services during tne siege of Vera Cruz, 
and was wounded during the storming of 
the heights of Chapultepec. The close of 
the war found him a colonel, and In 1 852 
he had command of tho U.H, Military 
Academy. When the civil war broke out 
he bad much searching of heart. A lover 
of the Union and opposed to secession, he 


nevertheless felt that he owed his first 
allegiance to the state which had given 
him birth and so highly honoured his 
ancestors. 

In May the Confederacy named five 
generals, of whom L. was only third on the 
list. Ho was without any command at 
first, being engaged as military udvHor to 
President Davis abd to superintend the 
defences of Richmond and tho (*oast 
defences of Georgia and S. Carolina. How- 
ever, tho severe wounding of Gen. J. E. 
Johnston, his iutimato friend and class- 
mate, caused L. to be placed in charge of 
the troops defending Richmond. In a 
brilliant seven days' series of battles he 
defeated tho Union troops and wrecked 
the Peninsular campaign of Gen. Mc- 
Clellan. Later he crossed the Knpulun R. 
and defeated Gen. Pope at Manassas. He 
made an ill-advised invasion of Maryland, 
and had to retreat across the Potomac. 
Regained brilliant victories at Fredericks- 
burg and Chaneellorsvllle (1863). In 
response to pressure from public opinion in 
the Confederacy, he marched ids armies 
into Pennsylvania, thereby giving the S. 
hope that the war would be transferred to 
N. soil. The bloody battle of Gettysburg 
followed. Though successful the first 
day L. w’aa defeated on the succeeding 
days, and rcticutcd to Virgiuia. Tho 
closing years of tho war, 1861 -05, found 
Li. pitted against Gen. I r . S. (..rant m 
an ever increasing numerical Inferiority. 
Antfetam was a drawn buttle, hut Cold 
Harbor was a victory for the Confederates. 
When Grant took Petersburg in April 
1865, and Richmond fell a few duts later, 
L. recognised the inevitable by surren- 
dering to him at Appomattox Courthouse, 
Virginia, with ids ragged and exhausted 
arrnv of 28,302 rnen. lie hud to start life 
all over again, ami hib benuHlul homo at 
Arlington, overlooking Washington, had 
been expropriated. lie accepted tho 
presidency ot W'ashlngton College. Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, later to be known as Wash- 
ington and ii. Unlv. He d. there on Oct. 
12, 1870. Between L. and Grunt there 
was no bitterness. Great soldiers both 
they mognLsed that cadi had done Ids 
duty as he saw it. L. was tiro greater 
strategist and tho greater master of tho 
arts of war. Tho wonder was how, with 
inferior numbers and supplies, be managed 
to keep Ids army intact and fighting for 
so long a period. Apart from bm skill as a 
commander there was something about 
ills personality that appealed to ids men. 
See W . 11. Taylor, Four Y rare with 
(General Lee , 1878; A. L. Long, Menujirsof 
Isce, 18MJ ; R, E. Leo (his son). Recollec- 
tions and Letters . 1904; and J. W. O. Fuller, 
Grant and Lee, 1933; also liven by F. Leo, 
1895; W. P. Trout, 1899; P. A. Hmco. 
1907; G. Bradford, 1912; tf. Maurice, 
1930; D. 8. Freeman, 1934; and H. Moses, 
1937. 

Lee, Sir Sidney (1869-1920), editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography 
from 1891, was b . of Jewish parents in 
London. Educated at the City of London 
School and Balliol College. Oxford, he 
became assistant editor of the Dictionary 
of National Biography In 1883 and joint 
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editor with Sir Leslie Stephen 1890-91. tinguished by their sucking disks, which 
L. contributed numerous articles, and are situated at each end of the body if 
wrote the memoir of Edward VII. (1912). there are two, and at the posterior ex- 
Othor works of his are Siratford-o n - A von treinity If only one Is present. They 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of occur in all parts of the world, ana 
Shakespeare (1885, new ed. 1906); A Life generally live in water, frequenting 
of William Shakespeare (1898, illustrated streams, ponds, marshes, and the sea, but 
od., 1899; popular ed., 1900, 1907); A land L. are also found, e.g. in Ceylon. 
Life of Oueen Victoria (1902, new ed.. Among aquatic forms the most familiar 
1904); Elizabethan Sonnets (1004); Great is the horse leech ( Hxmopis sangnisuga ), 
Englishmen of the ltith Century (1904); which inhabits fresh -water ponds and 
Shakespeare s and the Modern Stage (1906); ditches, and unlike some other L. lias a 
The French Benaissanee in England few small teeth of blunted form. The 
(1910); Principles of Biography (1911, medicinal locch Is known by Its minutely 
Leslie St cplien lecture at Cambridge). He ringed body, and by the presence of an 
was prof, of Eng. literature at E. London anterior and posterior sucker. Its mouth 
College, IJniv. of London, 1913-24, and in the anterior sucker contains throe teeth, 
dean of the faculty of arts in the univ. which are mimitely serrated so that each 
of London. tooth looks like a saw. It Is theso teeth 

Lee, William, Eng. inventor, was b. at which make the leech so useful in blood- 
Calverton, Nottinghamshire. Graduating lotting, for with these it makes a wound in 
from Cambridge he was ordained in 1582. the skin, having first fixed itself by the 
About 1589, whilst holding the curd at anterior sucker, and sucks the blood into 
Calvcrion, he invented tlio stocking-frame its own body. L. are usually of a dark 
(see Hosikky). This machine ho later olive colour, with patches or spots on a 
improved, and in 1598 produced silk paler ground, but bright green bpeoimena 
stockings. The opposition of the hand also occur. 

knitters drove him abroad and ho d. in Leeds, Francis Osborne, fifth Duke of 
Laris. (1751-99), known before he succeeded 

Lee, dlst. of London, In the bor. of to the dukedom as Lord Carmarthen, 

Lewisham, 7 m. 8. of the city on the entered the House of Commons in 1774, 

8. Region railway. There is a chapel but two years later was called to the 

built by Christopher Roono, and tho House of Lords as Baron Osborne of 

Merchant Taylors* , almshouses. The Kiveton. Ho was appointed in 1777 
manor house, formerly a residence of the lord chamberlain to the queen, but, owing 
earl of Northbrook, is now a public to his differences with the ministry, 
library. Hop. 21.000. resigned that position in 17S0. He was 

Lee, term imp lying shelter or protect! on, foreign secretary In Pitt’s administration 
usually from wind. It occurs principally (1783), and while still In oflieo succeeded 
In nautical expressions. Thus the L. side in 1789 to tho dukedom. He was an 
of a vessel (as contrasted with the wind- amiable man, and a favourite in society, 
ward side) is the opposite Hide to that on to hut os a secretary of state ho was little 
which the wind Is blowing — the sheltered more than a figurehead, 
side; leeway is the sideways drift from a Leeds, Thomas Osborne, first Duke of 
desired eourso occasioned by wind; a L. (1631-1712), Eng. statesman, was a son of 
shore Is a shore to leeward of a vessel, ami a Yorkshire baronet. In 1647 he sno- 
thereforo a shore on to which the wind is ceedod to the title and estates, became 
blowing from tho sea. M.L. for York in 1665, and an opponent of 

Leech, John (1817-64), Eng. cnrica- Clarendon, under Buckingham’s leader- 
turist, was educated at Charterhouse, ship. Ho held various offices in the navy 
London. In 1835 ho began to exercise his administration, and on his appointment 
gift of caricature, and in that year pul), as lord treasurer in 1673 was oreated 
Etchings and Sketches by A. Pen. In 1837 viscount, becoming earl of Dan by m the 
be illustrated Theodore Hook’s Jack following year. A strong partisan of the 
Brag , and three years later, with Leigh, Church of England and its supremacy, he 
produced a Comic Isstin Grammar and Advised against Charles II. 's attempts to 
a Comic English Grammar . In 1841 obtain toleration for Rom. Catholics. In 
Punch was founded and L. became its foreign affairs be was an enemy of France, 
prin. artist aud cartoonist until his death hut his position was complicated by his 
It Is said that ho contributed no lees than keen royalism, and he must have been 
3000 drawliigH to Its pages. This, how- aware of tho secret treaty of Dover, 
ever, did not by any means exhaust hi* However, whilst obtaining Fr. subsidies, 
activities, and there is to his credit a long simultaneously he concluded a league with 
list of books which ho illustrated, Including Holland for war against Louis XIV. His 
Dickens’s Christmas Stories; A Beckett’s fall was engineered by Montague, in 1679 
Comic History of England , and the Son an act of attainder being brought In 
Gaultier Ballads. Moro refined than against him by the Commons on various 
Cruikshank ho was scarcely second to charges, including the raising of a standing 
that great master, except in the range of army, oorruptlon, md embezzlement, 
his subjects. See life by W. P. Frith, He was released from the Tower in 1684 
2nd od.. 1891, and G. Tidy, A Little About and took the lead of the moderate Tories 
Leech, 1931. in the House of Lords against James II. 

Leeohoa. Leech Is tho common name of The king’s attacks on Protestantism drove 
any class of the HIrudinea. a class of him Into the camp of William of Orange, 
elongated, worm-liko animals belonging and he was one of the leaden who Invited 
to the group Annelida. They can be dls- William to England in 1688. From 1690 
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to 1695 he was a chief adviser to William, municipal bop., was granted by Charles I. 
regaining his post of lord treasurer and in 1626. 

becoming duke of L *n 1694. After this To-day L. is the largest ready-made 
period his power declined, a charge of clothing centre in the world, giving em- 
orlbery was brought against him in 1695, ploymeut (1939) to some 55,000 persons: 
but not pressed, and in 1099 he was coin- while the woollen and worsted trades 
polled to resign. , employ some 15,500. Largo as the vvool- 

Leeds, city, pari, and co. bor. in the W. len trade is it is rivalled bj the engineering 
Hiding of Yorkshire, on the R. Vire, 25 in. trade and the manuf. of iron, which iu- 
W.S.W . of York and an important railway eludes both the casting of metal nud the 
centre. It is situated in beautiful oouutrv manuf. of machinery and employs some 
near the Yorkshire dales and the ‘ Bronte ' 15,000 persons. L. is an important centre 
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land. It was made a city in 1893 and a 
co. bor. in 1899 It owes Its modern 
development to its industries, being the 
seat of the Eng. woollen industry and 
noted for this manuf. for centuries. 
Situated about the centre of the national 
railway system, and having communica- 
tion with Liv< rpool by the L. and Liver- 
pool Canal and with the Humber by the 
Alt© and Colder Navigation Canal, L. has 
valuable transport facilities, and the 
proximity of the great coal and iron fields 
ajso wen a most Influential factor in 
establishing its prosperity. The early 
ntet. or L. Is obscure: apparently its 
original nano was Loidls and at the 
coming of t ho Normans it was an agrio. 
vil. of 1000 ac. cultivated by thirty-five 
^ n ?« er8, lu later years, with the intro- 
auction of the art of weaving and the 
development of cloth manuf 4 L. gradually 
p 2 Be Jr° ? Prominent place among the tns. 
of England. The first royal charter* 
which formed the tn. and par. into a 


for leath< r manuf., the printing trade, and 
furniture making: and among its other 
numerous industries arc chemicals, soap 
manuf., coach-building, fcrro-concrote 
construction. medic in«s, hainlreuslng 
apparatus, < ord board box making, mincim 
waters, rarpots, s< iontifle instruments, 
cameras jams and mhik'cs, lmtf, brushes, 
clocks and watches, fish canning, button 
making, and electrical appliances and 
accessories. 

In the centre of nty Squire stands 
Brock’s rqupHtriau figure of fbo Black 
Prince, whose father Edward III. did 
much to (Htahlish tho wool industry in L. 
Brlggate, which crosses Boar Lane, is a 
leading shopping street, and Duncan 
Street — named after Adm. Duncan — Is 
another ciiiof shopping centre. Another, 
Kirkgate, leads to the markets and to the 
par. church. The church is said to be the 
fourth to be built on tbis site since Domes* 
day Book recorded that L. possessed *a 
priest, a church, and a mill.* In the 
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church 1 b a pre-Conquest cross, tho oldest 
political raonumeut In L. Crossing 
Hr Iterate Is a new 80-ft.-wide street, called 
tho Headrow because it runs along tho 
line of old streets. This is now the main 
street leading to the city's shopping 
ccntro; its elevations are the work of Sir 
Reginald Bloinflcld. Above the Hoad row 
Is St. John’s Church, the city's eocles. 
treasure, which was built and endowed in 
1034 bv John Harrison and is a complete 
example ol seventeenth-century Gothic 
architecture. Running off the Headrow 
ih King Charles Croft, the Hite of the lied 
Hull, formerly a mansion which received 
as a prisoner King Charles I. The L. 
museum, m Hark Row, contains an 
Egyptian mummy of 1070 b.c\, pottery, 
Yorkshire tokens, objects of Civita 
Lavinia, zoological specimens, and much 
else of general interest. Near Hark Row is 
St. Anne’s Rom. Catholic cathedral. The 
tn. hall was designed by Outhbert 
Brodricknnd opened by Queen Victoria in 
1858 ; It is in the classic Ht> lc, with a tower 
225 ft. high. At the rear of tho tn. ball 
Is the civic hall, t lie niobt modem public 
building, which was opened by King 
George V. in Aug. 193.,. The main 
frontage has a portico with six columns 
and the twin towers are 170 ft. high, each 
bur mounted by a largo gilt owl, which 
is part of the arms of the corporation 
Opposite tho tn. hall are the municipal 
buildings, now occupied by the central 
reference and Icuding libraries, the com- 
mercial and technical library, and the art 
gallery. Tho 250 pictures in the gullory 
are representative almost entirely of 
Brit, art at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The unlv. of L. (sec Herds Univer- 
sity), which was incorporated in 1004, 
grew out of the Yorkshire College of 
Science founded in 1874, although still 
older is the L. School of Medicine founded 
In 1831 (see Leeds University). There 
are a girls’ high school (1878) and a gram- 
mar school founded in 1552 and enlarged 
in 1883, as well as over 1 10 primary 
schools with accommodation tor 92,800 
children. There is a teachers’ training 
college and a college of housecraft, and 
the OarnegJe Physical Training College in 
Beckett Pack was the first of Its kind In 
tho country. L. returns seven members to 
Parliament and is the second city of 
Yorkshire and the sixth in England. L. 
did not sutler ox tensive war damage com* 

S ored with some other cities of the kmg- 
om, the heaviest raid being on March 
14-15, 194 J. Altogether there were nine 
raids on L., iu which seventy-seven per- 
sons were killed, over 300 injured, and 
4000 rendered homeless; 170 houses were 
demolished and 4300 damaged; while 
twenty-two uon -residential bulldiugs 

were demolished and 3400 non-rosidential 
buildings were damaged. 

The area of L. is about 38,300 ao. Of 
this over 3200 ao. are taken up by parks 
and open spooos. The two prln. parks 
ore at Roundhay (829 ao.) and Templo 
Newsom (935 ao.). Roundhay Park bos 
natural woodlands and two lakes and was 
formerly a royal hunting ground. Temple 


Newsam, the largest of the city's open 
spaces, was acquired in 1922 from the 
lion. E. F. Jj. Wood, later Lord Halifax. 
Another attractive piece of woodland Is 
Middleton Park (316 ao.), lying to the 8. 
of the city near an industrial dlst. There 
is an aerodrome at Yeadon of some 200 ao. 
The pop. of L. In 1775 numbered 17,000; 
to-day (1949) it Is 490,000. 

Leeds, vil. In Megantio co., Queboo, 
Canada, 38 in. S. of Quebec. Pop. 1500. 

‘Leeds Mercury.* This was estate « in 
1718 as a daily Liberal newspaper at lid. 
When the stamp tax was imposed its 
price gradually rose until In 1797 it was 
6d., with a circulation of only 800. In 
1901 it was RZ. and was more profitable at 
that price than at Id. It is now amalga- 
mated with tho Yorkshire Post. 

Leeds University grew out of the L. 
School of Medicine, which was founded in 
1831. In 1884 this was united with the 
Yorkshire College of Science, which was 
founded in 1874. The first Yorkshire 
College was predominantly scientific in its 
instruction, and the wider educational 
scope was a later development. Subse- 
quently the college became federated with 
Owen’s College , Manchester, and the 
Uuiv. College. Liverpool, to form together 
the Victoria l T ulv. This was dissolved in 
1903, and the next year the unlv. of L. 
was constituted by royal charter. A1J 
parts of Yorkshire outsido tho bphere of 
Mioflleld have been recognised as on tith'd 
to a voice In Its government. In time the 
accommodation became inadequate and a 
new scheme of buildings was designed to 
cover 16 ac., with an imposing frontage 
to Wood bouse Lane. The Brotherton 
Library (capable of housing 1.000,000 
vnls. ) is part of the scheme that has been 
completed. Plans have been prepared for 
the central block and tower. L. U. Is open 
to men and women. The number of 
students averages 2300 and the number 
of profH., lecturers, eto., is 443. There 
l- a training dopt. for men and women. 
There are faculties in science, technology 
(including mining, textile Industry, etc.), 
medicine, and the arte (including eco- 
nomics and law). The unlv. awards the 
customary degrees and also diplomas. 
There are aftl Hated colleges, such as the 
College of the Itehurrectiou. 

Lee-Enfleld, standard Brit, rifle, see 
under Gun. 

Leek, mrkt. tn. in Staffordshire, S| m. 
from Burslem. The tn. is specially noted 
for its sewing thread and silk dye-works, 
and manufs. silks and ribbons. A branch 
of the Trent and Mersey Canal touches the 
tn. Pop. 17,000. 

Leek, plant which is generally con- 
sidered a cultivated variety of Allium 
ampeloprasu m. It is a biennial plant, and 
i is largely grown for food, the whole plant, 
with the exception of the fibrous root, 
being utilised. M. ^elburgh produces 
some very fine Ls. it is the national 
emblem of the Welsh, who wear it on St. 
David's Day; but some authorities main- 
tain that the L. has been oonfused with 
the daffodil, which in Welsh is Oenin Pedr , 
St. Peter's L. See also House Leek. 

Leer, tn. and riv. port of Lower Saxony, 
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Germany, on the H Leda 20 m S E of 
Emden It has textile manufs ndagric 
and other products are exported Pop 
13,200 

Lees, urban diet , tn., and par of Lan 
oashlre England about 11 m S E of 
Oldham, of which It Is a subiub Pop 
4700 

Leese, Sir Oliver William Hargreaves 
(6 1894) Jng soldier \fter sc i vice in 
the first World Wai, in which be gainod 
the DbO, L w is appointed c U puty 
chief of the general staff of the 13 L 1 in 
1940, and a divisional commamlei V 
lieutenant gent ral in 1 94 2 he commanded 
the 30th Coip of the Eighth Army fiom 
AJamein to fcicily In Jan 1944 L 
became fighth Vrmv commundcr until 
transferred m E n to Vlhed L end fortes 
S E Asia From 194 > to his retuement 
in 1 946 he was g< neral ottlct r commanding 
in-chief, E command In 19 J 7 he 
succeeded to the family baronetcy 

Leeuwarden, tn of the Netherlands and 
oap of f riesland 70 m N i of Vmsttr 
dam The tn Is intersected bv numerous 
canals and is veil built It has an ext on 
sive trade m grain piodute rod oattlc 
and has important manufs of gold and 
silver ware musical instruments, cloth 
etc Pop 75,800 
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ANTHONY VAN LEEUWFNUOEK 


Leeuwenhoek, Anthony van (1632- 
1723), Dutch naturalist, b at Delft He 
was a cloth merchant by trade and as 
a hobby made magnifying lenses lie 
obtained quite high magnifications, even 
though his microscopes were of the simple 
type and contained only a single lens the 
compound microscope, with separate 
eyepiece and objective, was Invented a 
few yeareearlierby Galileo (1564-164 2) L 


Le Fanu 

i ground his own lenses by a method which 
still i emams a sec i tt He made many im- 

portant discoveries In the anatomy of man 
and the higher animals and insects He 
ftlbo discovered bactuin (qv) Most of 
his disc ovt ries were pub in the Philo 
sophical J ransactions of the Hoy il Society, 
of which body he became a fell >w in 1680, 
and in the Mtmoxrc of the l ails Academy 
of S< lences. of which ho became a member 
in 1 697 Two < c llool ions of his works, one 

m Dutch and om in 1 at , appeared in Ids 
lifetime, and a selection fiom them has 
been trros into 1 ng by S Hoole (17J8 
1801) His le tcis were pub in 1941 m 
Amsterdam See C Dobell lan lieu 
u enhoeh and His little Animal s 1932 

Leeward Islands, name gi\en to the 
group of the Lesser Antilles width skirts 
the \ cnczucHn coast Iho name — [•'las 
de s ita\ onto —was formerly age ogr ip ideal 
designation gi\tn by tilt Spaniards to 
indicate the shtltered position of tho is 
as oppose d to Islaa do Barlovento the 
Windward Is tt is now applied to the 
Hnt colonv comprising the foiu prrsi 
demies Antigua (with its dependencies 
Barbuda and Itedouda) bt Kitts Vvw 
and Anguilla Montserrat and tho Virgil 
Is Dominica hv her own wish ceased 
to ho a presidency of tho I l bet omlng 
a separate colony under tho go\crnor of 
tho W rodward Ts an 1 an \< t to that t nd 
was passed Parli uncut m 19 38 TUe 
federation of tin J 1 w i OUctcd by an 
Act of the Immnal I irlinmnt of 1871 
In its gtogiaphi *1 sense tlu I I also 
mcludo (Guadeloupe and Maitimquo and 
other is belonging to other I uroptan 
states Iiati e possesses uuadeloupo 
Martinique, *-t B irtholqmew an i part of 
bt Martin while He llarra lias St I us 
tatlus Saba and the other part of 
Martin and Dc nimuk has a snaio In tho 
Virgin Is Tho chief productions are 
sugar salt phospliato of alumina (oh 
talnod from tho ii< li deposits in tho islet of 
Htdonda) lime jukc which is oxported 
from Montseirat, nun molasses cacao, 
and oils tho two last bt lng fi mi D iminica 
bt John m Antigua with a pop of 11,000 
is the up and residence of the com 
tuundcr in chic f of the Brit colony A 
I commission appomte 1 in 1J32 recoin 
' month 1 that the L I and the Windward 
Is she ul 1 he united into one colony undei 
I a single governor with the lie ad quarters 
• at bt Luc la but the rc c omnuiidatlon was 
not ac < Li»ted The total are i of tho 13rlt 
L I is 4-24 sq m and the pop 109 850 
See A M iemiilau Jht If est Indies Past 
and Present, unth British (ruvtina and 
Bermuda 1038 

Le Fanu. Joseph Sheridan (1814-73), 
Irish novelist, began writing at an early 
age, an l in 1837 wroto the famous Irish 
ballad Shamus O'Brien Ho was long 
engaged in Journalism, amalgamating 
tho Warden, the Evening Post and tho 
Dublin 1 1 enlng Mad as the! vemng Mad , 
hut h< pub two novels the Pink and 
Anchor (1815) and Forlogh O Brim (1847), 
neither of wbk h attrac ted any particular 
attention. It was in 1863. with The 
House by the Churchyard , that he first 
secured public favour, and he followed up 
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this success with Uncle Silas (1864) and 
Wylder’s Hand (1864), both popular, and 
86V. other works of fiction such as Haunted 
Lives (1868); The Wyvern Mystery (1869); 
Wilting to Die (1870); and Through a (Hass 
Darkly (187*2). His popularity has now 
waned, and lie Is little read. Another 
member of tho family, Brinsley lo F. f was 
well known as tin Illustrator of books. 
See J. M. Kills, Wilkie Collins , Le Fanu, 
and Others , 1931. 

Lefebvre, Pierre Franooi* Joseph, Duo 
de Danzig (1755-1820), marshal of Franco, 
5. at Kufach In Alsace. Ho fought at 
Fleurus In tho revolutionary wars, and on 
his return to France assisted Napoleon In 
tho coup d'etat of 1799, becoming a marshal 
of Ihe empire in 180 1. Jn the war against 
Prussia he captured Danzig in 1808. He 
commanded the Imperial Guard In llussiu, 
1812, and fought through tho last cam- 
paign of the empire. After Napoleon's 
abdication he was made a peer. See life 
by J. Wirth. 1904. 

Leftvre d’£taples, Jacques, see Fabi;k. 
Jacqui-H. 

Le filer, Anna Carlotta, sec Edghen. 

Lefkosia, sec Nicosia 

Lefroy, Mount, pc, A. n.oGO ft. high, in 
the Kooky Mts., Alberta. Canada. 

Left-handedness, see Ambidexterity. 

Leg. In common speech the word leg 
is used for the whole of the hind limb; 
anatomically the word applies only to the 
shank, or portion between tho knee and 
ankle. There Is a great similarity in tho 
anatomy of the hind limb m all animals. 
The Hugh has one main hone, the femur, 
which enters Into the formation of the hlp- 
Jolnt above' anci of the knee-joint below. 
The L. proper contains two bones, tho 
tibia and the fibula. The tibia is the 
larger of tho two bones and tho more 
palpable. Its anterior border forms the 
shin. Tho upper part of the tibia form*, 
with the lower part of tho fenmr, and nith 
the patella or kneecap, the knee-joint; but 
both tho tibia and the fibula enter into the 
formation of tho ankle-joint, tho tilua 
forming the inner and tho fibula the outer 
malleolus. Below these two bones eomo 
the small bones of tho tarsus and meta- 
tarsus. forming tho framework of the foot , 
and below tho metatarsus come the 

G halangos of t ho toes. The chief d inference 
l structure of tho liiud limb is due to the 
tact that in the course of evolution it has 
rotated inwards. The anterior part of t ho 
L. of a lizard Is represented In man by 
tho inner part, whereas the homologue of 
tho posterior part Is the posterior outer uiui 
anterior parts of a man's L. There are 
two factors which account for tho specific 
ointfl In the structure of the human L.; 
rst and most importunt Is tho adoption 
by man of tho oreot posture, and tho 
second, the disuse of the climbing habits 
of *hls ancestors, the apes. Tho main 
arterial supply of the L. is from tho com- 
mon femoral artery* which runs in the 
anterior part of tho thigh; tho main norvo 
supply Is the great sciatic norvo, runulng 
In the posterior part of tho thigh. At tho 
knee the artery is the popliteal artery, a 
direct continuation of the femoral artery. 
The dervo supply from tho knoe down- 


words comes from the popliteal nerves, 
branches of the great sciatic. The artery 
with Its vein and the two nerves are to by 
found in the poplileal space at the back of 
the knee. Tho venous return is by deep 
and superficial ohannels. The superficial 
group of veins, which end in the long 
saphenous vein, are those which are liable 
to become varloosed. 



BOXES OF THE LEO 

A, ilium; B, sacrum; C, lemur; D, patella. 
E, tibia; F, fibula; (.», tareals; H, metatarsals; 

1, phahnges. 

Legacy (Lat. legatum ), in Eng. law be- 
finest of personal property made by a 
testator In his will to be paid bv his 
executor. Ls. may bo specific, general, 
demonstrative, or cumulative. A specific 
L. is a gift of a .specified object, *mcli as a 
particular picture or certain shares. Such 
a L. is liable to ademption, that Is to say, 
if tho picture should have been destroyed 
by fire or the shares sold in payment of tho 
testator's debts, no compensation Is made. 
But If tho specific L. exists it must be paid 
in full in preference to all other Ls. A 
general L. fa a gift payable oat of tho assets 
and not particularly distinguished from 
the whole of the personal estate. It is 
liable to abatement only when there Is not 
sutllolcut to pay all tho general Ls. A 
demonstrative L. is primarily payable out 
of a specified fund, but if there i 9 any 
balance to be paid recourse must be made 
to the residue of th»* estate. A cumulative 
L. is a second or farther L. to the same 
person. If tho two Ls. are of equal 
amouut or bequeathed by the same in- 
strument, it is assumed that tho second ls 
a more repetition of the first; but if they 
are bequeathed by different instruments or 
are of unequal amounts it is assumod that 
the second L. Is in addition to the first. 
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Legal 


A L. is not payable till a year alter the 
death of the teetator. A L. to ft creditor 
la regarded as payment of the debt, pro- 
Tided ft iB not less than the sum owing. 
See also Leg act i.vn bucvK^iow 1 )ity. 
See Jarman, On W ills, 11)30. and Theo- 
bald, On Will* (9th ed.). ed. by J. 11. C. 
Morris, 1939. 

Legacy and Succession Duty. L. D. 
was first imposed in 1780, aiul was charged 
oil personalty only. The statutory pro- 
visions ami rates were as follows: If death 
took place ou or after June 1, 1881. every 
resultant pecuniary legacy or residue, or 
share of residta, although not of tho 
amount or valm of £20, \wvs chargeable 
with duty, except in the case of mu oil 
estates. No sucrcs-don duty w.w pavablc 
where tlic principal value of all tho succes- 
sions on the same death did not amount to 
£ 100 . 

The following rates of duties were 
payable on legacies, annuities, and resi- 
dues, and of succession duties where 
deceased u. before July 1, 188S. or where 
estate duty under the Finance Act, 1891, 
was payable: 

To husband or wife or children of the 
dec-eased or their descendants, or to the 
father or mother or other lineal ancestor 
of the deceased, £1 per cent. (Except in 
the case of estates not exceeding £1 ,».(«)(> — 
legacies and accessions of less tlmn £1000 
(£2000 in the case of widow' or child under 
the age of twenty-one of deceased; what- 
ever might be tho value of whole estate.) 
To brothers and sisters of the deceased 
or their descendant-’ £5 per cent. To 
brothers and sisters of the father or mother 
of the deceased or their di soendants, £10 


per rant. To brothers and sisters or the 
grandfather or grandmother of the de- 
ceased or tlielr descendants, £10 per cent. 
To any p< rson in any degree of collateral 
consanguinity, or to a stiarigcr in blood 
to the deceased, £10 per cent. Where 
death took place on or after July 1, 1888, 
and probate or estate duty was not 
payable, succession duties for the relation- 
ships sot out above were at rates of 1 4 4, 

ttt, 7L and 11 J per cent respectively. 
These rates, except in gifts to charitable or 
public purposes, were doubled by the 
Finance Art (1947). Tho husband or 
wife is chargeable wit h estate duty and L., 
and S. I).; and the husband or wife of a 
relation is chargeable at the rate *»t which 
the relation would be charged. L. and 
B. Da. no longer exist, having (in 1919) 
become consolidated into estate duty 
(g.t.). 

Legal Aid, see Poor Prisoners’ De- 
fence. 

Legal Education, in England, is under 
the direction ot the council of L. K., a 
body which is controlled by the four Inns 
of Court (?.’*. i In order to become a 
practitioner at t he Eng. Bar the applicant 
must gain admission to an inn of Court as 
a student and paas the requisite examina- 
tions. There is no residential qualifi- 
cation, but the student must keep terms 
by attending dinners in Hall to the 
number of twenty-four a year for three 
yuan, with a remission of six months In 
tlko event of bis winning a studentship. 


After passing bis examination and paying 
stamp and registration fees the student 
is ‘‘called,* at his particular Inn. and so 
acquires the degree of barrister-at-law. 
The possession of a law degree of a univ. 
is not accepted as a substitute for the Bar 
examinatinus. though such degrees and 
o\ on the possession of a matriculation 
certificate would exempt the applicant 
from the entrance examination, which 
latter is an elementary general tost. Tho 
Mitsters of the Bench of the Inn may, in 
any individual case where, in their view, 
special circumstances Justify sue ha course, 
dispense with educational te-its. This, 
lor example, was done in the case of the 
celebrated Amer. lawyer Judah Philip 
ticniainm (q.r.), w r ho, \ cry soon in his 
career at the Eng. Bur, nequiied a com- 
manding piaclit e in cases before (he 
Judicial Committee of tho Pri\y Council. 
Membership of the Inn of Court of N. 
Ireland is a sufficient qualification for 
membership of any Eng. Inn. An appli- 
cant for admission as a student must 
produce a certificate of character to the 
satisfaction of the Masters of (lie fiend 
of tho Inn to which be seeks admission, 
and, if still receiving a general education, 
a certificate from tho school oi college at 
which he is attending. Then arc spocial 
regulations for Indian native students. 
Further applicants must iiiakt a declara- 
tion that they arc not, and do not either 
directly or indirectly, act as solicitor, 
attorney, clerk of the peace, purl, agent, 
or In any similar capai it v, nor os chartered 
accountant, actual y, land agent, surveyor, 
patent agent, or consulting engineer. 

For the purpose of providing for 
students’ education in tho* general prin- 
ciples of law and it^ practical administra- 
tion, a s> ‘-tem for instruction, under the 
supervision and direction of the council of 
L. E., is given in Rom. Law, Jurispru- 
dence, International Law, and Conflict 
of Laws ((j v.); Constitutional Law and 
Legal Hist. (Eng. and colonial); and Eng. 
Law (civil and criminal) and Equity. 
Students are recommended ah*o to read in 
the chambers of a barrister or pleader so as 
to study t nc practice of the law. The 
exaii.lnal ions which must (subject to the 
qualification noted above) be passed by all 
students tor tho degree of barristcr-at-law 
are divided into two ports. Part I. 
comprises (1) Rom. Law'; (2) Constitu- 
tional Law (Eng. and colonial) and Legal 
Hist; (3) Elements of the Law of Contract 
and the Law of Tort. Part II. comprises 
(11 Common Law; (2) Equity; (3) Law of 
Evidence and Civil Procedure; ( 4 ) A 
general paper on the three Immediately 
foregoing sections; (5) Heal Property and 
Conveyancing or Hindu and Islan|io Law 
or Korn.- Botch Law. The council may 
accept equivalents for Horn. Law snob as a 
univ. degree including Horn. Law. The 
council may award certain prizes and also 
studentships of 100 guineas a year tenable 
for three years to the student who passes 
best in the Part II. examination and who 
is under twenty-fl ve years of age. Winners 
of studentships and certificates of honour 
take rank In seniority over all other 
students called to the Bar on the same 
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day; but this privilege boa no effect on 
their legal careers t for the student with 
the highest academic honours may never 
get a brief while the student who barely 
satisfies the examiners may rise to bo a law 
olllcer of the Crown or a high court judge. 

Canada Owing to tho complicated 
character of their legal systems good law 
schools are more difficult to organise in 
Canada and In the Lf.K.A. than In Eng' 
land. Hut in one respect the question is 
simpler in Canada than In the (J.S.A., 
because Canada has a unified system of 
courts instead of a dual state and federal 
system. In (’ana da, as in the I'.rf.A., the 
attempt to di\idc the legal profession in 
the maimer in which It is divided in Eng- 
land has failed. Thero arc no barristers 
In the Eng. sense, practitioners being 
really attorneys and solicitors, who exer- 
cise the functions of an Eng. barrister 
without hi-, distinctive privileges. The 
Canadian liar Association, organised only 
In 1914, bus not boon supplemented by nn 
Independent asm* iation of law s « hoot-,, as 
iu tho V.^.A., but It ahead y include* a 
much larger proportion of prat titi oners 
than iff- \nier. p\nt*'tv»i» The minimum 
period rot mired by graduate-, of an Kng.- 
speaking high school to complete all re- 
qulremeiits both of general education and 
of law study varies from four > on rs in 
Newfoundland to as much ns seven in 
Ontario and Mnniioba and Mi-kateliewan, 
There are leu law schools, \i/. tho legal 
faculths of Montreal and Lmul Univs. 
(graduation from a college, or examina- 
tion, followed by three >ears law); the 
legal fn« ally of New Brunswick l ri\ . and 
the Osgnode Ball Law School, Tororto 
(two yi u-s of college followed by three 
years hi"); Vancouver Law School (one 
year of college followed by three years 
law); tho legal faculties of DaHiniMi , 
McGill, and Mberta Untvs., and the 
College of Law of Saskatchewan I'niv. 
(two veins of college followed bv three 
years law ); and the Manitoba Law School, 
univ. of Manitoba (two years of college 
followed by lour years law). 

Sic A. ’/*. Heed, Present * / tag f.aw 
Schools in the Vnilcd States and ('anadn: 
Bullet mi jV<>. ’it (New York city). 1928, 
anti Annual Review of Legal Education, 
1930, issued by the ('urnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Tt aching. 

Le Gallienne, Richard (1800-1917), Eng. 
author and journalist, (>. in Liverpool, 
son of a merchant. I literary erit le f< »r I he 
Star , 1891, he joined t ho ntaita of t lie /tally 
Chronicle and tho Sputter. The range 
and quality of his general criticism were 
well represented in Betnts pert ire themes 
(1890). His romantic novel. The On* si 
of the Golden, Girl, which appeared in 1 890, 
won not onlv a sure*'* d’estime but popular 
favour as well. Ho visited tho 1J.M.A. on 
a lecture tour in 1898, afterwards taking up 
his residence in Now York and lator 
in Franco. Ills works also include 
Afy Lady's Sonnets (1887): Robert Lonw 
Stevenson and Other Poems (1895); Travels 
in England (1900); George Meredith : some 
Characteristics (1902); Vanishing Roads , 
eto. 0915); Pieces of Eight (1918); The 
Roimantie Nineties (1928); The Magic 


Seas (1930); and From a Paris Garret 
(1943). 

Legal Tender, see Tkndkr. 

Legate (Lai. leg*itvs , am has.), title now 
confined to the am bos. or diplomatic 
representative of the pope. Ls. are of 
two classes, fegati nail (Ls. b.) and legati 
missis or dati (dispatched Ls.). The 
former title is now almost honorary. 
Leyuii nuti wore formerly attached to some 
anct. see, such as that of Canterbury, and 
tho title still attaches to the sees of Seville, 
Rlieims. Cologne, etc. legati missi may 
be (1) Legati n latere, that is, dispatched 
* from the sidi * of tho popo. A cardinal is 
generally employed, and he is tho pleni- 
potentiary representative of the pope., 
with full papal Jurisdiction within Ills 
prov. (2) A unci i or hderuuncii apostolid, 
whoso lurisdir tion is limited, according to 
the terms of bis mandate. (3) Apostolic 
delegates, who«e duty it is to supervise 
cede*, matters and inform the pope 
thereon, i i ) Envoys extraordinary are 
apostolic delegates r barged with somo 
definite < cf lchiahtieo-diploinatic mission. 
The fuie turns of L*. are generally 
p« iloimed to-d.iv bv tho leaser represent- 
ative- know n us nut'chw, or inlernuneios. 

Legato ll(, f iioMiul. tudi, musical term 
Indu atmg that the passage is to be ren- 
dered in a -ustoiiied manner, tho notes 
being given i\s if tied together, the one 
hading into the other without a per- 
ceptible break. 

Legend (Fr. l/gendc ; Lat. legenda, from 
legerv, to read), originally the term applied 
to a narrative of a religious kind in tho 
early dm s uf Christianity, and hence used 
lor portion* of scripture and lives of the 
flints jus read in public worship. The 
word later came to be applied to a story 
without any foundation in hist . hut 
pnpul.irh supposed to bo true, handed, 
down from one generation to another. 
T lies'* Ls. were at first brief and simple, 
but gradually dt veloped into long and 
imaginative t ilos of a more and more 
exaggerated description, so that bv de- 
grees tho word came to mean a narrative, 
professedly historical, but in reality only 
traditionnl. Tlio famous Golden Legend, 
a medio ul collection of the lives of the 
Httiuts, was composed towards the end of 
the thirteenth century bv Jacobus de 
Yorngine or Vatagin* (b, at Varaggio. In 
Genoa) (1230 98). The title of his col- 
lection, in Lat., was Legenda Sancta, but 
it became so popular that It was called 
Legenda A urea. The word L. is also used 
m connection with ooats of arms and 
shields, by numismatists for inscriptions 
or mot t ooa on coins or medals, and by 
printers for the title or descriptive matter 
accompanying an illustration. Sec A. TT. 
Uuerber. Myths and Leqends of the Middle 
Ages, 1900; J. G. Fraser, Folk Lore in the 
Old Testament , toll); \V. It. HalUday. 
Indo-European l- 7c Tates and Greek 
Legends, 1933; G. Frenken, IV under wnd 
Taten der Ueihgen, 1935; and E. Morris, 
Uacmh o' the Hells , 1935, 

Legendre, Adrien Marie (1752-1833), Fr. 
mathematician, 5. at Toulouse. Through 
tho influence of D’Alembert he obtained 
the professorship of mathematics at the 
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&oole Mllitaire, and afterwards at the ticole 
Normale. He was admitted to the Aca- 
ddmie dee Sciences for u brilliant paper 
on the attraction of spheroids in revolu- 
tion (1783), and in 1787 was appointed to 
the commission to conuect gcodctieally 
Greenwich and Paris. In X our riles Me- 
thodes pour la determination dee orbit es des 
Canutes (1806) ho propounded his method 
of least squares. Perhaps his greatest 
works were his Trait e des functions ellip- 
tiques et des integrates Eultriennes (18*27- 
1832) and Essai sur la thcorie des nombres 
(1830). 

Leger Lines and Spaces, in music the 
short lines and spaces above or below the 
staff, used to express notes outside the staff, 

Legge, George, see Dvutmovth, IUhon. 

Legge, James (1815-07). ltrit. -Chinese 
scholar, b. at lluntly, Aberdeen. In 1839 
he went as a missionary to the Chinese. 
Until 1842 ho was stationed at Malacca, 
when ho moved to Hong Kong, where he 
remained for many years. His trail-* of 
the Chinese classics, completed a few 
years before his death, secured him a 
world-wide reputation. In 1870 ho be- 
came prof, of Chinese language and litera- 
ture at Oxford. Among other works L. 
wrote The Sacred Books of China and 7 he 
Texts of Confucianism (1879— SS) ; The 
Religions of China ( 1 880) ; and A Record of 
Buddhistic Kingdoms (lfr'&b). See lilt* by 
H. E. Legge, 1905. 

Leghorn (It. Livorno), seaport of Tus- 
cany, the rhief tn. of the prov. of the same 
name, on the W. oooHt of Italy, 12 in. 
S.W. by rail of Pisa. The most Interesting 
of the buildings are the seventeenth- 
century cathedral, with its facade designed 
by Inigo Jones; the sixteenth-century 
Fortezza Vecchia overlooking tho har- 
bour; and the Torre del Mar/occo. The 
N.W, portion of the tn. Is traversed by 
many canals. In tho fourteenth century 
L. was under the dominion of Pisa. At 
the beginning of the next century it came 
into the bands of France, who sold it to 
the Genoese in 1407. It was purchased by 
the Florentines in 14*21, from which time 
its prosperity dates. In 1(506 tue port 
and harbour were opened to traders of all 
nationalities, and It was a free port from 
1691 to 1807. Fortifications were built 
by the sea front, ami there are numerous 
shipbuilding yards and warehouses. The 
chief industries before the Second World 
War were the manuf. of glass, cement, 
electric plant, porcelain, etc. The exports 
Include 'Leghorn* hats, olive oil, wine, 
timber, silk, preserved fruits, coral, etc. 
New harbour works were completed 
before the First World War. L. is a 
popular sea-bathing resort. 

In the Second World War the Fifth 
Army broke through the Ger. line S.E. 
Of L. on July 10, 1944, and Amer. troops 
entered tho city on the 19th. The city 
suffered heavily from bombing and shell- 
fire. The cathedral was very heavily 
damaged; there was a large gap in the 
facade of the S. transept and tho gilded 
ceilings were totally destroyed. The 
church of S. Annunziata was half de- 
stroyed, but the rear portion remained 
standing, A near-miss brought down the 


apse of S. Giovanni Battista and sev. 
other churches sustained severe damage. 
Heavy damage was done to that part of 
the Palazotto which faces the sea. to the 
palaezi Granducalo, del Monte di Plet&, 
and the Tre Palazzi. The Labronica 
library was almost totally destroyed by 
bombs, but 100,000 vols. wore saved from 
the ruins. Pop. 135,360. 

The prov. of L., consisting of the com. 
and tho Is. of Elba and Gorgona. has an 
area of 471 sq. in. and a imp. of 210.000. 

Legion (Lat. legio), div. of the Kom. 
army. Tho legionaries wcio regarded as 
the pick of the army. They were Kom. 
citizens, and received greater privileges 
and higher pay than the auxiliary troops 
(auxilia). At the time of the ropublic a 
L. numbcLcil four to nix thousand men, 
comprising eguries, cavalry drawn from 
the nohlo families of Koine; triarii, or 
pilain, veterans forming the icsorve; jwin- 
ripes, highly trained infantry; retries, 
skirmishers; and hastati , inexperienced 
troops. At tho death of Augustus (\.d. 
14) there were twontv-flvo Li. About 
‘290 Dio* lotion reduced t lie strength of 
each L. but great Iv iru reused t heir 
number. The L. lost its irnpoit.inee when 
the barbarian invasion of tho third and 
fourth centuries altcied tho character of 
warfare and gave increased importance 
to cavalry. 
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Legion of Honour, order of merit created 
by Napoleon in 180*2 as a reward for mili- 
tary and civil services. At present It 
embraces five classes: Grands Croix, 
Grands Otflrdcrs, Commundcnrs, 0 Aiders, 
and Chevaliers. A pension Is granted to 
the military members according to tlielr 
class, and free education is given to 400 
of tho daughters or sisters of its members. 
The president of the republic is grand 
chancellor of the order. 

Legion of Merit, U.S. decoration insti- 
tuted in 1 9.(9. 

Legislation and Legislative Processes. 
Legislation means the making of laws by 
a sovereign body elooted or otherwise 
existing for that purpose. Although at 
the present day legislation popularly con- 
notes exclusively the formal rules promul- 
gated by parliaments or analogous insti- 
tutions, a connotation Justified by the 
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overwhelming importance of this ono pro- sources and even forms of law. Rights 
oess of legislation, it is to be noted that and duties may, of course, be created by 
there co-exist other sources of new laws, private bodies in whom lias been vested 
or at all events newly applied legal a restricted autonomy. For example, the 
principles. In England the Crown still shareholders of a company may, by a 
possesses, by virtue of its prerogative ( see resolution at a general meeting, alter the 
under Crown), some ill-deflnod power of Articles of A&socJation, and such altera- 
legislatlng in an emergency by proclama- tfou will, even if not unanimous, bo bind- 
lion, though it would do so only on ing on the minority if not otherwise ultra 
the advice of the ministry and its action vires . But even In these exceptional 
would probably be endorsed by an Act inodes of legislation, or quasi -legislation, 
of Indemnity. Again, the judges have a the hand of enneted law is discernible, 
(’overt and unavowed power of legisla- e.g. in the minute details to be found 
tion. It is an axiom of legal admlnistra- in the Companies Consolidation Acts, 
tion that the Eng. judges only declare relating to the manner of altering the 
law; but a study of t lie law reports makes articles of a company. .Statute law in 
It apparent that old ratinnes decidendi, or England, as will be been in the year 
principles, are constantly undergoing a books, occupied quite a minor position aa 
slow but gradual reversal or modlllcation compared with common law in the Middle 
by the process of engrafting so many ex- Ages. Practically two-thirds of the Acts 
ceptions on them as ultimately to render recorded on the ‘-'tatnlc book between the 
the old principles unrecognisable. At one middle of the thirteenth and the middle 
time the Eng. judges wero so confident of of the nineteenth century were passed in 
the perfection of the common law that the lust 200 years of that period. The 
they began to act on the principle that rate is now considerably accelerated, and 
statutes were nugatory unless their inesm- it is not surprising that, in the present 
ing was clear to the mind of tho judge 1 state oi society, social relations should 
hiniaclf. This principle of interpretation m ell conceivable cases be regulated by 
was not long cncmin s hI. It obviously legislation. Even if legislative Acta in 
opened the donr to prej'idi.’* . Modern England are not imposed by consent In 
Eng. judges either Interpret enacted law quite tho same degree as Acta imposed 
4 grammatically, ’ i.c. according to the thiough a referendum (wf Initiative), 
letter, or if that is logically defective h> the prim -iplo oi repn mentation ensures tho 
reason of ambiguity, inconsistency, or in- almost completely consensual nature of 
completeness, tlun either (a) literal I j or modern statute law. Further the prin- 
strictly applying tho more natural menu- riplcs of stutus or caste having at all 
ing. or (ft) equitably, where the natural points yielded to those based on agree- 
meunlng is rejected in favour of one more ment or contract, it follows that fresh 
consonant with the Intenllou of tho legis- rights and duties will, for the most part, 
laturo. (Joneritlly speaking, however, have to be embodied in legislative ex- 
judges have no concern with legislative provdun before they will be respected, 
intentions if those intentions have not It is public opinion which givc*H the real 
found expression in enactments. sanction and real to legislation, and tho 

In progressive societies legislation, ae- morality manifested by that opinion is 
cording to Maine, comes last in hlsfnrii al the whole principle of the science of 
order among tho agencies by which law is legislation. 

brought Into harmony with society He* legislative t ’recesses. — In anct. Rom© 
Equity; Fiction; Customs), the other there was hut little direct law' -making, 
agencies being legal fictions and equity, except to meet temporary emergencies. 
The characteristic (inference of legislation Midi laws as were made were first pro- 
from the other ageucies is that its obliga- pored and determined on by the senate, 
tory foico in no way depends upon its under tho guidance of the king as the 
principles, for theoretically parliament or chief magistrate, and then submitted 
an autocratic prince can legislate in de- to tho supreme council of tho gentes 
fiance of publio opinion. That logMa- i comilia curiata). The king himself as 
turcs, In democratic countries at least. do pout i/ex maxim us promulgated laws 
not in fact do so at tho present day Is (It tits regia relating exclusively to 
because their enactments are In accord- religious ceremonies. Later, and after 
auce with llio morality and sentiments the assembly of tho tribes had super- 
ctf either the actual majority or at least a seded that of the centuries, the chief pro- 
very respectable propoilion of the people cess of legislation was by plebiscita , though 
at large. It would bean interesting hut tho ordinances of the senate (senatus eoa- 
speoulatlve inquiry to investigate tho sulfa) from being of doubtful authority 
actual relations of custom or customary wero gradually acquiring importance. The 
law (see Customs; Conhuktuiunakv) and senate also issued injunctions in the form 
legislation. Customs have frequently orys- of directions to particular magistrate*. 
Utilised into legislative enactments, and and, according to l’uchta, before the era 
on the other hand general enactments of tho republic had closed, made inde- 
have often expressly respected customs, pendent enactments by decree in matters 
At all events ono assertion of Maine’s concerning religk .■ . police, and civil od- 
seems historically accurate, that generally ministration. After the republic gave 
speaking the epoch of customary law is way to tho empire, the method of legtsla- 
every where the immediate predecessor of tion, as well as its source, changed oom- 
the era of codes (g.v.). pletely. Tho emperor, nominally only 

Legislation in the sense of enacted law chief magistrate, acquired the imperium, 
everywhere tends to absorb all other or supremo command in tho state, and 
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gradually absorbed the sole legislative 
authority, dictating to the senate what it 
was to enact or else enacting law himself. 
The processes by which the emperor's 
will expressed itself in legislation were by 
edicta , enunciated In hfs capacity as magis- 
trate, mandates , or orders, directed to 
particular officers, epistles addressed to 
individuals or public bodies; decrees or 
judicial sentences having the force of 
precedents; and rescripts to magistrates 
i>y way of answer on points of difficulty. 
Nominally the people continued to make 
laws, but they were no more than laws 
passed at the bidding of the emperor. 
The process of legislation was for the 
emperor to lay a bill or lex before the 
senate in an oratio or e pis tula, after which 
it received the more or less formal auc- 
toritas of the senate. 

In Kngland legislation under tho Nor- 
man kings nas by charter issued by 
the king and agouti d to by tho barons; 
these charters wore hardly more than con- 
firmations of customs and liberties tsrr 
under Fh \nchihe). The Angevin kings 
made laws by assize (assisa. statute) issued 
by the advice and consent of the barons, 
archbishops, abbotn, and other members 
of the royal council, and proclaimed in the 
shire courts by the sheriffs. According 
to Stubbs they remained In force during 
the royal pleasure. In Henry III.'s reign 
legislation was, by a form, called pro- 
visions, e.g. tho provisions of Oxford; and 
towards the end of tho thirteenth century 
by statute and ordinance. Statutes were 
enacted by the assent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and the commonalty of tho 
realm. They were generally founded on 

e etitions addressed to tho king by the 
bmmons, with the assent of the prelates, 
earls, and barons. The petitions were 
referred to a committee of the peers and 
answered by the king on theJr advice, the 
statute Itself being framed from the peti- 
tion and its answer (see J. E. Joliitfe, 
Constitutional History of Medieval Eng- 
land, 1937, and Stubbs, Select Charters). 
The prerogative power of legislation by 
ordinance was of short duration, and 
the enactments so made were not enrolled 
In the year books, unless ultimately con- 
verted into Acts of Parliament. When 
the executive and legislative functions 
became more clearly separated, and the 
Commons had gained the controlling 
power in initiating legislation, they pro- 
tested against legislation in the guLc of 
an executive ordinance, and accordingly 
ordinances ceased in the fifteenth century. 
Legislation by ordinance was revised in 
the sixteenth century In the shape of 
proclamations Issued by tho Crown in 
council by way of supplement to statute 
law, and later as completely independent 
autocratic enactments. Charles 1. iisued 
many of these Illegal proclamations, but 
they disappeared after 1840. The claim 
of the Htuort kings to dispense with the 
operation of particular statutes in Indi- 
vidual cases, or to 8 impend an Act alto- 
gether, was abrogated by the Bill of 
Bights in 1689. The Crown dan, how- 
ever. still manifest the residue of its dis- 
cretionary power by means of Orders in 


Council and Proclamations; but they are 
probably made subject to tho assent of 
Parliament, and in any case are revocable 
by statute. Legislation is now by mil 
passed in both Houses of Parliament, or 
undor the Parliament Act, passed in the 
Lower House, and tbrico within a period 
of two years submitted to the upper 
House and assented to by the king. (For 
the procedure sec under Parliament; 
Committees, Parliamentary; also 
Comes; Customs or Uhauls; Equity. 

Following tho example of Croat Britain 
tho process of legislation in tho U.s. V., 
both in tho states and the iedcra) legisla- 
tion, is by Bills presented to and passed 
by two chambers, a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate. The subjects of state 
legislation, os distinct from federal legis- 
lation, are limited to those which do not 
relate solely to the collective life of the 
nation, and all powers not expressly 
allotted to the federal gov. are left auto- 
matically to tho states as of right. The 
two federal assemblies of the antral gov. 
together form Congress. Every Bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives is 
referred to one of some sixty dillorent 
committees, and then comes no for de- 
liberation bv the whole House. It shiiw 
that very few of tho vast number ot Rills 
brought in actually pass. A Rill that 
passes is then Hent to the other limine and 
goes through a similar profess. A com- 
promise by eonftromc mnv he effected 
where the Bill ns passed in each House 
differs. If the Bill passes both Houses it 
is sent to the President, and if approved 
by him, and not returned within ten da\*. 
autonmticallv becomes law. If vetoed h> 
tho President ii is sent back to its House 
of origin, and if again passed bv a two- 
tliirds majority is referred back to the 
other House, aud if there passed by a like 
majority becomes law without the Presi- 
dent's assent. Changes in the constitu- 
tion require for their validity the sanction 
of throe-foui ths of the states, after ha\ing 
been adopted b> a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. The courts have the 
final decision as to whothcr enactments, 
either federal or state, are constitutional. 
Legislation iu pre-Nazi Oermany, and In 
Fiance and most other democratic nations 
of to-day, is fundamentally similar in pro- 
cess to that of the bicameral aud repre- 
sentative s> stems of Croat Britain and 
the U.S.A. See also Legislature, and 
under the ntipeclivo countries. 

See W. Mubbs. Select Charter «r. 1870 , 
H. R. H. finejst, Constitutional History of 
England , lss-j ; ,f. Heuthuin, Fragment on 
f/aremment (ed. bv F. C. Montague#. 1891. 
Morals ami legislation, 1907, and Theory 
of Legislation (ori. by C. K. Ogdon), 1931 ; 
F. F. Clarke, Science of Law aryl Ism- 
Making, 189S; Sir CL W. Brother**, Select 
Statutes lo’>'i-l625 and other Constitu- 
tional Documents (1th ed.), 1913; W. J. 
Brown, l/tub riving lYinniples of Modem 
Legislation , 1929; Mir C. T. Carr, Delegated 
Legislation, 1921; Hir W. K. Anson, Law 
and Custom of the Constitution, vol, i. 
Parliament (f>lh ed. by M. L. Qwyer), 
1922: Lord Hcwart, The New Despotism 
(on the law-making icreach meats of the 
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exeoutlve) 1929; H. Finer, Theory and 
Practice of Modem Goiemrsmt, 1932, 
E H 1? round, Legislative Regulation a 
Study of the Ways and Means of \\ ntten 
Law , 1932 II L Oiay, Influence oj 
Commons on Early Legislation , 1912, 

Report of ( < nnn tee on Ministers* Pouers 
(H M b O ) 1932, I Jennings, Parliament, 
l9>9,une]f K Allen Law in the Making 
1919 and Law and Orders 1945 
Legislature, body of nun in any state 
constitutionally vested with the power to 
make unonel or repeal laws Const! tu 
tinnully the sovtit'gn L in England Is 
the House of (’ommons the House of 
Lord* uid the. king Hut tin king's veto 
Is ne'er ixutlwd (s te also ( i own) and 
the PuIIimcmt \ct has cut down the 

B ower of the Uppe_i House to thin e \tent 
lat Hills tli re e times s< nt up to th it 
Houn within the spate of two ye. us 
automatically became 1 tw (Indcrilhli 
Introduced by the I ibour (»ov lr 1918 
it wus propose] to reduce tins pc nod to 
six months) There is the out a ally 
nothing winch a s>ve reign i c inrnU 
do, but in these st it< s wluc the I c 
representative the will of the 1 w 
moii) ni less a ♦ uthfi ' ** flection of the 
will (t the politic it s)\c d h n it 1 1 
electomte (q i ) In Englind theic Is no 
law that tlu 1 < innot make oi nine gm * 

but in the l s V itws m ly he tr it. d l>\ 
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by, the father {see Hotchpot) , and this 
applies to the heir in heritage, who must 
tii^t® the heritage, unless he be an only 
c nild Like othoi legal systems deriving 
duectly or mdirortly from ltom. law, 
Scots law pi event s a pareut from willing 
aw iy from his c hildren more than a fixed 
pi npoition of his estate see Ik 11 f*nn - 
ci pit ■> of the Lau of St ot land and J. 
I r-vkine, Principle of the f aw of Scotland , 
171) 

Legitimacy Tiy Lng law a child horn 
anywhere in lawful wedlock is legitimate, 
\ i to quote, a hv pothotical c^e In 1* note's 
Mt final J unsprudn te if a couple are 
marru d at two o c loc k, and a child Is 
horn at three o'clock on the same day. 
that child Is legitimate Prior to 1927 
tin re was no law in England for legiti- 
mating a child born out of wodlock, 
although Scots law has long recognised 
Ugitnnaho per suhsegut ns main mar turn, i a. 
lir.itunmon by the subsequent marriage 
of p nerds Legitim ition prr suhsequens 
mat minimum h* now an accepted principle 
In I Mg 1 iw llv the legitimacy Act, 
192(» which c ame into opr ratio i on Jan 1, 

1 >27 \n ilh git unite pc is m is rendered 
legitimate if the pucuts nsny or have 
mimed wheMi.i befwc *r after fan 1, 

1 »-e hut f ho (at nr mu t at the date of 
th* n uriigt ik d in lie I in Lnglird or 


uriugi ik 

i, . , . , . ... . I Wales and tt i l. dtii iti >n dates either 

thcoouitsasimfomtitutionilan ltl lUloie I from 1 in 1 19- crfimMit muirinr© 
void and in i* ilnnrt the lidriuj whichever list 1 i pi i s ihi* Vet dow, 
Mcmi„> cuiiiot alter a i oust nut ml.uotl '»t,iimte inismwhwH fuMior or 
pnu jPle without the cons nt ot tin 1 c q k ' i i *tl c - w v> m m t 1 t> i third pti*on a* 
(see also [mix \ ri\ i ) I lit i< are analogous , Mu tun wheat lit lUnnliinun person was 
himtations cn th. .owns of tlu 1 in b„in Die ligilim it c d person nmv takT 
respec t o the \ II *ti ilinn ( unirni u \t illii pf( , it\ m { \ 41 , j intent n y 

l!?;: 


limit r Mio hnt 


or unde r it v 


on lining 
di-positn n 


Const tuft n and limit r T no i>nt \ I legitimation 

Aim u< a ht on the i inadi in par ha re imng ltdo .»pe rar on nfur legitim iH od : 
ment s p >we i> Yr to the re I iti.ms of 1 The kgitim itcd pe rse,r» is 1, gaily l> >umi to 


p me i* Yr to t tic 

the 1 rig ij and the l xeuitm stt u > hr niaint Yin 11 p rsms whoVn I c* woi Id be 

S % JV Nl c T txi'Ci li' l uid ft i the Is Imiiml t > mi nUun if Lm h tel oc.en bom 

of lhe< r mu < >lmu s sec undir tint t tit 1 l gli n, i*i 1 he Yet proalh pjmtdc* 

\nd Ltaisi \n\i j th it not m g m it is t»i 1 . n It r anv poison 


Ace also I ie »si viiuv 
PROCl ssy^ 

Legitim, o- Bairn's part ol Gear, in ->c ts 
law th il | ut ion of the lit* r \ »\ d 1 
propcitv of the father to whuh l 
children are entitled >it his death If the 
father Uhv. * mu or more < hihic n b it i o 
wiciovy tlu fanner get oneliilf a Gieir 
L , the otln r half be mg dc id’s p irt ( / ? 

If ho have both widow and ehildmi i i 
widow takes cut tlilrei out third gets 
the children i I and the re maining tint I 
is dead's put (s#e also lis Itiii i i> 
There is no mrlit of repuseutiii n * \ 

L , and Inn e Hit cliilciic n ot id. « i i ] 
child huve uo (him to that purl f then 
grandfathers estate which their i im lit 
would hay< he.cn entitled to as L 1 e 1 he 
Survived The* right to L Is defeated if 
the fat lu r m ^kes pioy ision how ewe i *11 
tor litse hildie n in an ante nuptial e muaet 
of marriage e xpicssly by waj ofsuh<*titu 
tloxl for I but if he settles the wh< lc of 
the propel! v em tho child ran hy sue h e on 
tract, even though subject to 
for the wife* the right 


I apthle. ef sue c e < in * L or \ laiUilUlttlng 
I right l< inv dignity or tiMi but . t aer- 
i wist It kit in Ut ! issue h umie r no iga! 
jdstlility (Juistmiis ei* i have fre- 
•jiicurlv arisen in liwsi.its vchen though 
(a chill has httn b irn in wedlock, the 
j p-trties have net i»*tn aceessiblo to eaoh 
ctiur Hut a m m s accessibility to his 
wife is b\ t> ( 1 ng l^w t»f e \ itienoe taken 
I f >i rrvnttd if r ii»o a epmint old phrase, 
lie was within the four seas e>f the realm 
lug liw, h wever ovem before 1927, 
ree tignist <1 It itnn ite elnldien bom oat 
of wedloek I m whose patents subae- 
qiitutlv rn lined if Imth tlie law of the 
father r doini ik it the elate of birth and 
tbit of his tiiuiiu le ut the date of his 
mamagt nmcui in allowing legiti mat ion 
by sub si me nt u irruige Lu oa*ces re- 
lating to dispute 1 title to land the 
Quehtlon e>f I, determined exclusively 
hj tho law of the pi \* o where the property 
w .situate (stM) lu. i rei <nbe under Lsx 


(C.r.) 


a life tent . Lou) and if that law allows legitimation 
•— „v 1 « i tho e hi Id Ih logit i mo to. And gone, rail v it 

kin uu plication. Gem iallj | is a punciplu ot t he comity (q r ) of nations 
speaking children claiming L must collate to recognise the L of childreu who are 
jmy separate provi«on reaped b* hen. i legitimate by the law of their pta^e^f 
trom, or eay advancement mode to them | origin, the father's domicile, igaln 
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even before the Aot of 1026 the only con- 
sequences of illegitimacy were in regard to 
the devolution of property on iutestooy 
(see Inheritance: Heir; Placevt). No 
person born out of wedlock could, prior to 
1927, be an heir to Eng. real property, 
though such property could, prior to 
1927, be validly left to him bv will 
Peerages or other hereditary dignities, not 
being the subject of testamentary dis- 
position, could not devolve on an illegiti- 
mate person, and, os wo have seen, thov 
are excluded from the operation of the 
new Act. The Doceased \\ ife’B bister’s 
Marriage Act, 1907, has the eftoot of 
legitimising the nsue of any union with a 
deceased wife's sifter, whether contracted 
before nr after the Act was passed (see 
also under Dfceasi d Wife’s bis rut) 
Applications to the divorce court for 
declarations of L. or validity or lmalidity 
of marriage, arc made under the prov lsions 
of the Judicature Act, 1025 (re enacting 
the Legitimacy Declaration Act, 1853) 
Under that Act a person may also t'aim 
to establish his right to be deemed a 
natural born subject (ste also as to Scottish 
law under Dfolarator). 

Legitimation, in Scots law, is the net by 
which children born out of wedlock arc 
made lawful for the purpose of extending 
to them the privileges of truly lawful 
children. L. per subsequent matmnomum 
is a process derived from the canoD law, 
which allowed tho L. of all bastards, 
whether the offspring of concubinage or 
not, if the parents were capable of marrv- 
ing at the date of conception (some 
authorities say the date of birth) and 
afterwards actually married. L. per suh- 
tequens matmnomum gives the bastard 
the full rights and status of lawfully be- 
gotten childrr n W here parents are domi- 
ciled, have bastard children, and then 
marry in a country the law of which does 
not recognise L , the children are not 
capable of succeeding to real estate In 
Scotland, for the law applicable is the lex 
loci m Slice, Anothti mode of L. recog- 
nised by Scots law is by litters of L from 
the sovereign (L per resmptum pnnnpis). 
Generally speaking, the only effect of this 
mode of L is to defeat crown rights to 
property on mte*tnrv, for in form litters 
of L. confer a right on a bastard yvho has 
no lawful issue to dispose of his property 
during ins lifetime or by will, which right 
he enjoys independently of Biirh letters. 
It may be mentioned bore that the Vge 
Of MaiHage Act, 1929, which nullifies 
marriages between persons either of whom 
is under the agi of sixtec n, docs not affee t 
in Scotland auy right or capacity of L. 

S ! r auttsequens main mo mum . Sfe W. M. 

loag and B. C Henderson, Intro due turn 
to the Law of Scotland, 1946. 

Legitimist! (Jr leiptimistes, from leai- 
time , lawful, legitimate), name applied 
to a party In l ranee, who, after the revo- 
lution of 1830. continued to uphold the 
claims of the elder branoh of the Bourbon 
bouse. The position of Napoleon III. at 
the head of affairs retarded Its cause, but 
on his fall in 1871 Its hopes were raised. 
The Comte de Chambord gave them 
his support, but on bis death in 1883 it 


was praoticallv dissolved, only an inslgni- 
I Scant remnant remaining (see Bourbon 
Family). The yvord legitimist© has now 
spread beyond France, ami Is applied in 
England to any supporter of monarchy by 
hereditary light as against a pari or othor 
title. It is also used especially with 
regard to the ITabsburg followers m 
Hungary' and Austria. 

Legnago, tn in Verona prov., Italy, 
33 tn b.E. of Verona, on the Adige; one 
of the fort tns. of the so called 'Quad- 
rilateral ' Top. 19,000 

Legnano, tn. of Milan prov., Italy, 10 m. 
N.W of Milan. Pop. 27,250. 

Legnone, Monte, mt. in the Alps, the 
highest summit of Italv, on the IC. side of 
Lake Como, has an altitude of 3565 ft. 

Legouv6, Gabriel Jean Baptiste Ernest 
Wilfrid (1807-1903), hr dramatist and 
academician, b. In Paris. In 1832 he 
pub. a little vol of verses entitled Lea 
Vorta bisarrrs, follovyed b\ a succession of 
novels, tho chief being Edith de Falaen. 
In 1819 he nmdc his mark as a dramatist 
yvlth Adnenne fxcouvreur , written In con- 
junction with Scribe In 1855 appeared 
Ills tragedy of JMtdde, which achieved a 
great success. Later ho bicame less pro- 
minent as a playwright, and was known 
tor his studies on the character and needs 
of women and children m 1 lanco. His 
Iai Femme en V ranee au XI As sucle 
(1861), Messieurs Us enfants (1808), Con- 
f fences pansiennes (1872), A os plica el 
nos pis (1878), and l ne Education de 
jeune pile (1381), were yyorks of wide- 
reaching influence in tho moral order. 
See J. Qu£rard, La France htUraxre (1827- 
1864) 

Legros. Alphonse (1837-1911), Fr. 
painter, 6. May 8 at DIJoa In 1857 he 
exhibited a profile portrait of his fattier in 
the Salon, aftei wards presented to the 
museum at Tours In 1859 ids ' An gel us* 
was exhibited and was highly praised. 
In 1863 L lame to England, married, and 
became tear her of etching at the S Ken- 
sington bool of \rt, and In 1876 Hlade 
prof at l nly . College, London, In succes- 
sion to L J Poy Tiler. Ills pietuics are 
chieily Dr mral scenes and portraits and 
etchings, ue monographs by L B6n6- 
elite, 190i and A J Union, 

Leguminosse, very largo family of plants, 
including peas, beaus, vetelies, clover, 
acacia, mimosa, gorse, broom, laburnum, 
etc. They usually have compound pin- 
nate leayes and some of the leaflets are 
frequently modified to form tendrils. The 
roots of many members bear nod ales con- 
taining bar tola that are' able to convert 
atmosphi ru nitrogen into proteins, etc,; 
hence the practice of ploughing jn crops 
of clover, ete , to curie h tho ground. The 
flowers of L. are frequently butterfly- 
shaped; these constitute the sub-family 
PapiUnrace i , which Includes all Ilrit. L. 
Tho fruit Is a pod (legume). Pollination 
Is by means of Insects. 

Legya, or Lafhka. vil. in the 8. Shan 
States, Burma, 120 m. S.E. by E. of 
Mandalay, produces rice, cotton, and 
sugar-cane. It manufs. Iron and lacquer 
ware. Pop. (state) 33,000. 

Leh, tn. of Kashmir, cap. of Ladakh, 
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160 m. E. of Srinagar. It Is enclosed by 
a wall and towers, and has sev. Buddhist 
temples, a ralah’s palace, bazaar, observa- 
tory, and mint. It is the great rendez- 
vous for intercourse between the Punjab 
and Tibet, and Chinese Turkestan. It 
has an active trade In shawl wool. L. lies 
between the Indus, about 5 m. distant, 
and a chain of nrats. Pop. 24,000. 

Leh&r, Ferencz (Franz) (1870-1948), 
Hungarian composer, b . at Kom&rom or 
Komarno (now In Czechoslovakia), son of 
a military bandmaster. For a time he 
followed his father's calling, though his 
training at the Prague conservatory was 
as a violinist, liis music shows the in- 
fluence of the S. Slavonic folk tunes and 
he first tried to win fame as a composer of 
serious opera as, for example, in Kukuska 
(later rouamed Tatiana ), produced in 
1896; but it was subsequently, in the field 
of operetta or the * musical play,' that he 
achieved real distinction and the widest 
popularity. His best productions in this 
kind are The Merry Widow (1905); The 
Count of Luxembourg (1009); Gipsy Lowe 
(1910); Frasquita (1925); Frederica (1028); 
and The Land of Smiles (1931), all dis- 
tinguished for light iruiu* f a high order 
deftly orchestrated. In his later work ho 
showed a tendency to forsake the musical 
play tradition and again sought to achieve 
the true operatic style, as, for example. In 
the tragedy, GiudiUa, produrod in Vienna 
in 1934. lie also wrote marches, piano 
music, a violin concerto, sonatas, and 
dance compositions. If his most popular 
productions somewhat outlasted their 
grout initial popularity, he is remembered 
for his charming melodies and waltzes. 
See A. lUvoiro, Unc Ileurc de musique 
avec Lehnr , 1930; also Btudtes by Cl. 
Knosp, 1935. and S. Czech, 1940. 

Lehigh, riv. In Pennsylvania, U.S.A.. 
120 m. long. Anthracite mines aro worked 
near It, and It lias slock -water navigation 
to Whitehaven. 

Lehigh ton, tn. of Carbon co. p Penn- 
sylvania, U.H.A., on the W. batik of the 
Lehigh It., 20 in. N.W. of Allentown. It 
has coal-miues and manufs. of silk, wagons, 
and lace. Pop. 6600. 

Lehmann, Lilli (1848-1929), Gor. soprano 
singer, b. at Wurzburg. Studied under 
her mother, tho singer Marie L., appeared 
at Prague as tho first gonie In Mozart's 
Magic Fluie at au early ago, was engaged 
at Danzig In 1868, at Leipzig in 1870, and 
made her first appearance In Berlin in the 
latter year. In 1876 she first sang at the 
Wagner performances of Bayreuth and in 
1880 first visited London. 

Lehmann, 'Liza* (Elizabetta Nina Mary 
FTederlka (1862 1918). Eng. singer and 
composer, b. in London. Studied first 
with her mother, Amelia Chambers, an 
accomplished amateur composer, and later 
at Homo, Wiesbaden, and at homo with 
MacCunn. also singing with Handegger. 
In 1885 she made her first appearance as 
a singer at St. Jamos’s Hall, where she 
sang for the lost time in 1894, when she 
married Herbert Bedford. 

Lehmann, Rudolf Chambers (1856- 
1929), Brit, oarsman and Journalist, odu- 
oated ht Highgate Sohool and at Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Became famous at 
Trinity College for his rowing. Founded 
the (Urania there and ooaohod the Cam- 
bridge crew in 1899 and the Oxford crew 
many times between 1891 and 1903. 
Callod to the Bar at the Inner Temple, 
1880, and ed. tho Daily News in 1901. On 
tho staff of Punch , 1890-1919. Un- 
successfully contested sov. seats between 
1886 to 1892 but was elected to the House 
of Commons as Liberal member for the 
Market Harborough dlv. of Leicestershire 
and sat in the houRo from 1906 to 1910. 
Between 1890 and 1913 he pun. various 
books, including his parodies to Punch vad 
The Complete Oarsman (1908). 

Lehmbruck, Wilhelm (1881-1919), Ger. 
sculptor and painter, b. at Duisburg. He 
ramu of a peasant family, but in early 
youth was apprenticed to a commercial 
firm of metalworkers. In 1901, however, 
he was able to leave on account of a grant 
which enabled him to study art at the 
DilsBoldorf Academy under the direction 
of Peter Janssen. Finishing at the 
academy in 1906, he travelled in France 
and Italy during the next eight years. 
Thereafter ho lived mainly in Berlin until 
his death which was by suicide, on March 
25,1919. In Ids work he strove to express 
the spiritual aud psychological aspects of 
his subject through Ids medium and was 
not deflected from this end by the pursuit 
of realistic representation. He is re- 
membered particularly for his sculpture 
of tho female figure. In which his romantic, 
idealistic mood predominates. Works by 
him wore shown posthumously in an 
exhibition of Gor. artists in Paris in 1927, 
and he is represented In the museums in 
Berlin, Munich, and other Ger. tns., and 
also in Now York. 

Leibniz (more commonly known as 
Leibnitz), Gottfried Wilhelm, Freiherr von 
(164G-1716), Gor. philosopher and mathe- 
matician, b. at Leipzig. In 1661 he 
entered the unlv. of Leipzig as a law 
student, and in 1666, beiug refused his 
doctor’s degree on account of his youth, 
he applied to tho univ. tn. of Nuremberg, 
Altdorf, which not only conferred upon 
him his degree but offered him a pro- 
fessorial chair. At Nuremberg he made 
the acquaintance of Baron von Boine- 
tmrg, who advised him to dedicate his 
treatise, Nova methodus docendi discendiqm 
juris , a proposal for the reform of the 
Corpus Juris, to the elector of Mainz. In 
this way the young man attracted tho 
attention of tho elector and entered his 
scrv ico. A t first L. assisted in the rev l&Ion 
of the statute book. In 1669 he was re- 
quired to promote by argument the Ger. 
olairas to the vacant throne of Poland, but 
his Specimen demonstraiionum poliiicarum 
pro rege Polonorum eligendo had not the 
desired effect, and a Polish prince was 
elected. At this time Germany was In 
danger of attacks l * the aggressive Louis 
Xlv., and, in order u> divert his attention 
from any such projects, he was approached 
with a scheme of L. for the Fr. oonquest 
of Egypt. In 1672 L. was summoned to 
Paris to propound more fully the scheme 
he had laid down in De expeditions 
/Egyptiaca and Consilium ASayptiacum, It 
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is believed that Napoleon conceived his 
plan for the Invasion of Egypt (1788) on 
finding the Consilium in Hanover In 
Paris L made the acquaintance of 
Christian H in gens, who spurred him on 
to a deeper studv of mathematics Here, 
too, he became the friend of Arnaud and 
Malebranrhe and during his visit to 
London he met Newton, Boyle, and 
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Oldenburg He Invented an intricate cal- 
culating machine, for which he was clot ted 
a fellow of the Roval Society of I ondon 
in 1673 About the same time he dis 
covered a new method of the differential 
and Integral calculus, which Newton also 
claimed as ids invention On his return 
to Germany in 1673 L b ft the service of 
the elector of Mainz, and placed himself 
under Duke John !• rule nek of Bruns- 
wi< k-Lflneburg, who in 1076 appointed 
him librarian at Hanover Ilf was also 
employed to write a hist, of the house of 
Brunswick, and visited the libraries of 
the chief cities of Germany , Austria and 
Italv to collect his materials lie was 
much Interested In the suggested union 
between the Rom Catholic and Protestant 
chnrches, and contributed to the discus- 
sion his Systema etholoQirum written in 
1686, hut not pub till 1819 In 1700 
Frederick 1 of Prussia, at his Instigation, 
founded the \ kademle der \\ issensr haften 
at Berlin, an 1 L was eloctf d preside nt for 
life. While on a visit to Vienna, 1 7 1 2-1 4 , 
he was elect* d an Imperial privy councillor 
and made a baron (fieicksfreiherr) of the 
empire. On his return he found that the 
Elector George nt Hanover had been 
created king of England, and though he 
would have liked to af company bis master 
to London, he was obliged to remain 
behind to finish his hist. Two years later 
he A 


In 1690 L. wrote Ills Nouveaux Essais 
sur Ventendement humam (176>), which Is 
a critical analysis of Locke's Kssay on the 
Human Understanding pub In 1690 In 
1710 be pub Essais de Jhtodicfe sur la 
bouts de Dteu, la liberty de Vhomme, et 
Vongine du mal , and In 1714 appeared la 
Monadologie and I^rnmpes de la nature 
tt de la grdee L hod read widely, anil 
having assimilated various philosophical 
systems, his own is somewhat eclectlo 
It stands between the dualism of Res 
cartes who separated all things into two 
heterogeneous subs tarn es, and t ho monism 
of Spinoza who held that all are absorbed 
In one divine substance. In L doctrine 
of substance the universe consists of 
simple and simJlailv constituted monads 
wine h diller In uualitv hut Are all alike in 
bung pcuipient and self active These 
series of monads, though oc ting indepen 
dently are all In harmony with each other 
and with God, who is the pume and 
efficient c ause of all things, lie held that 
the ultimate reality of substanc e 1 b force 
each monad having an inherent striving 
propci ty, the ultimate aim of God's uni 
verse being perfoc t ion He re cognised t he 
presence of evil, but believed m its final 
suppression, thus contending that this is 
the best possible woild, and th it taith and 
reason are essentially harmonious Soe 
also Innate In* vs 

No c ouiplote ed of the works of L has 

r et be en pub Tlic be st uls are I, 
luteus Optra Omnia (I7f S), ) | *id 

inarm, lAuhntii Optra philosophy a (1840) 
G JI Pert/ and ( I (<011011(11 lA>\b 
niztn* grsantmtlh If erf e (10 vols ) (1841- 
1890), ( I Gerhardt, fjf>ibm*< n s Mathe 
matisrhe Sthnftrn (lSwd-Oi) mid l> ve 
Fhilosophtbi hen S t hnfh n i on O If ft ibnie 
(1875-00) There aio biographies bv 
G E Guhrauu 1842 1 Grote ls69 and 
h Pfleicleicr 1870, also < ntlc al studios bv 
L A Jtuerbach, 1814, \ Pile ho 1 1>69- 
1870, O ( asp iii, 1870 and I* do t areil, 
Leibniz Ihsrarfrs and Spinoza 1862, 
RAW Husscll, A Cntiral l xposition of 
Ihi Philos ijthyof i^nhmz 1800 1 ( assirer, 
Leibniz's S yshm, 1902 C Jiraig Letbnut, 
1907, l Divlilo, Lenbnxz fnshtnen , 1909, 
II hchniak ubac h, Jsibmz 1021 and H 
Ropohl has bine and die M *U 1936 
Leicester, Earl of, sec Movri ort 
Simon i»i 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Lari of (c 
1532 SM fifth son of John Dudley, duke 
of North mnbei land and a favourite of 
Queen 1 li/abcth He went to court at 
an earlv age, and was married to Amy 
Robsart in looO His father was eire 
cuted for supporting Lady Jana Grey in 
1553, And Dudley, who aided in the 
attempt to place her on the thfone, was 
imprisoned In the Tower. On fbe acces- 
sion of Lb/abcth he was released* and soon 
became the queen's favourite In 1560 
his wife me t her death bv falling down a 
flight of stairs, and It was believed that 
either Dudley or Elizabeth bad planned 
the accident (see Scott's novel, Kenil- 
worth) L seems to have had little or no 
Influence with Elizabeth In political affairs, 
but in 1585 she placed him In command 
of an expedition to the Netherlands, and 
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In the following year he was appointed 
governor In this position he showed 
himself incapable, and was recalled In 
1587, dying the following vear See E 
Bekker, Elizabeth and Leicester 1890 and 
E Chamberlain, The Private < harader of 
Queen Elizabeth , 1930 
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Leicester, Thomas William Coke, flist 
Lari of { I ** i *-l S I i) Ho was im mbor of 
PeihinuiLt for Noifolk fiotu 177b until 
1806 and main from 1807 until l M2 
Ho became a larmcr on a large scale 
gaining widi f vme bv his nnpioveim nts m 
crops and in the hind of cat tie and sine p 
He bet amt In 18 *7, earl of L See 
V. M W M.lrli ur, ( oke of Norfolk and hi> 
bnendi 1007 

Leioester, <o In of Leice*st4 rshiu 
England 07 i rn bv rail from London or 
the Midland and N L railways It Is ui 
anct co tu which liaa giown in a f< w 
generations into a large and prosper us 
Industrial < itv 1 h< bm si mis four im in 
tiers to Parliament The tic velopmint t f 
suburbs and huge housing estates has 
resulted In a consideia 'o giowth of tlu 
city which now covcis 17 000 at Pt p 
2bl 300 

//i dory — In the Rom peiiod L , untie r 
the title of Ilitiv <\>rit uiorum, was <\i 
ttcntly a luge and wealthy tn , a fiut 
which may bo deduced from the r i< h 
mosaic or tessellated pavement fo ind 
under the city Two of them mav still 
be neon, in St Nicholas Street and Plat k 
Triars Stuct respectively. \ftcrtlu lipso 
of the Kom otcupatlon L was called by 
the Saxons Legerceastre and became a 
see bf a bishop, only to lose that dist mo- 
tion for more than a thousand yoais in 
374 The bishopric was transferred to 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire, during tho 
Dan, invasion, whon the Danes held I^an- 
caster, Derby, and other midland tns. 
By the time of the Domesday survey L. 
had 339 houses and six churches, and a 
pop. of about 2000. The hist, of twelfth- 


century L. was closely identified with that 
of the Beaumont family, which, as indi- 
cated above, was responsible for the build 
lng of St Mary de Castro Church and the 
great hall of the castle, where Parliament 
met In 1426 and again in 1450 After the 
carl of Leicester with his flemish mer- 
cenaries had supported Richard and 
Geoffrey against tlicir father, llenry II , 
the latter ret dialed by besieging L., 
partially destroying the tn and demolish- 
ing tin walls In 1201 a meeting of 
barons took plaee in I which was to 
prove a forerunner to the met ting in 1215 
at Ruuti} mede 1 he corporate life of the 
tn was then alreadv taking shape, the 
anct portmoot having developed into cm 
oligarchy (onslstii g of the mav or and a 
self constituted coiporation The guild 
merchant, the anct equivalent of the 
present day chamber of trade gradually 
lmigcd with this < orporation and tins 
amalgamation of council and < lumber of 
trade govt intd L for centuries In the 
Civil wai L was for Parliament and 
although taken by Prime Rupee t, it was 
1 1 tak* a bv Ciomwcll after the battle of 
Nascbv It w is during the early \ ears of 
the ensuing 1 nntan iulc in England that 
VVm I ci (rj t ) a country i mate of Not 
tingh imshne was c xi tiinu nting with a 
knitting fi tun with twelve needles 
Ilmlhitiis and Lhunht** Jn spite of 
iniuv changes on > ugh has rein uu« A to 
ill m t rut i the hist of tho city Cora Rom 
tinus until tho present The centre of 
the modern city is the Cloek Tower, 
a Vhtoiiau imitation Gothic monument 
nc \r the site of the old E G itr Almost 
ill tlie nut in lay W of thi* site At 
tin present time most of tho prin shops 
and public buildings lie in the quarter of 
the i it v uhh h is hounded on the N b$ the 
U igh *dr» 1 1 and on tho E by the Gallow- 
tne Lute (.raubv Street, and London 
Uo ul The tn hail is a handsome Ronald- 
simko biuk building erected about 1875 
from the dtsigus of kronas Homes, who 
Ik I >ngi d to a well known L family. It 
( o ut ai ns t ho < oum il chamhoi lord mayor's 
pul mi law courts ami various corpora- 
ti m di iits In Bishop Mnct are the 
(>] O aud the central (itv reference 
li) raiics, and mar bv tho central lending 
liluai > \c u* \ ic torta Park la De Mont- 
f »rt Hull the c itv s pim hall for meetings 
and largo concerts In Victoria Park 
stands the wai manorial designed by 
Mr Edwin Tuvian Abbey Park and 
Abbey tuouiulb are tbe bite of the aiiot. 
abbey of st Marv in the Meadows 
(do Prati8), better known as L Abbey, 
which was founded m 1143 by Robert le 
Itossu, the second Beaumont earl of L , for 
canons regulm of tho order of St, Augus- 
tine ft is famous as the place of the death 
and burial of Cardinal Wolsey. The ruins 
an those of Cavendish House, which was 
built in tbe giou N of the destroyed 
abbey burnt down by Royalist soldiers 
after tho capture of tho tn by Prinoe 
Rupei t in 1640. The outline of the walls 
of some of the abbey buildings have been 
discovered and are lndioated by low walls 
raised above the turf. Interesting, too, 
are the church and fine old houses near by 
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In Belgravo: one of them, Belgravo Hall of Our Lady, founded In 1355-56 by 
(c. 1709-13), Is now a period museum. Henry, first duke of Lancaster and fourth 
Adjoining it is a botanical garden. Lancastrian earl of L. On this site to-day 

The cathedral church of St. Martin was, are the L. colleges of art and technology, 
from the fourteenth century onwards, in a The almshouse. Trinity Hospital, was 
special sense the civic church of the old originally founded in 1331 by Henry, 
bor. of L. For that reason, and also third earl of L. of the house of Lancaster, 
because of its centra] situation, it was under the title of the Hospital of tho 
ohosen to be the cathedral when the new Annunciation of the Blessed virgin Mary 
diocese of L. was formed. Near it is tho in the New Work (i.e. Ncwarko). The 
old guildhall and library, surrounded by main part of the hospital chapel is the 
buildings of various dates. The earliest original building of 1331 and portions of 
portions of the old guildhall were erected tho old arcades roroain embedded in the 
towards the end of the fourteenth century present modern strut ture. The Nowarke 
by the Corpus Chris ti Gild, an important Gateway (fourteenth century) was the 
religious fraternity which had its chapel main entrance to an cedes, enclosure, 
in St. Martin's Church. The building which contained tho church of the Annun- 
remained the official headquarters of L. elation and its collegiate buildings, to- 
until about 1875, when the present tn. gctlier with tho associated almshouses and 
hall was erected on part of the site of the infirmary known ns Neworke Hospital, 
old cattle market. Near St. Martin’s Industries . — Tho staple trades of L. are 

Is St. Nicholas Church, with a Saxon nave engineering, hosiery, and boot and shoe 
and Norman tower and partly built of znannfs.; and there are many other well 
Rom. materials. Immediately W\ of this cstab. industries, including tobacco, spin- 
cburch Is a fine stretch of Rom. work, nlng, tauning, and tho iminuf. of ogric. 
known as the Jewry Wall. Excavations machines for tho surround mg ngrie. dlst. 
of 1936-38 have shown that tills wall is L. is the greatest hosiery -producing centre 
the W. wall of the basilica of the llum. tn., in Britain and the greatest centre in the 
the rest of the building lying underneath world of the knitwear industry. Many 
the church. The area to the W. of the local industries are ancillary to tho staple 
wall, where lay the forum, a market-place trades, e.g. the tanning and dressing of 
of Ratse Coritanorum (Rom. L.), has been upper and lining leather-'. The needs of 
acquired by the citv council for an open the Second World War accelerated the 
space. Other notable anct. L. churches development of engineering in tho elty, 
are All Saints’, St. Margaret's, and the a development which was taking place 
church of St. Mary do Castro close to L. before the war, so that engineering has 
Castle. There was probably a church on become, and Is likely to remain, L.’s major 
the site of St. Mary de Castro before the Industry. Some of the biggest engineering 
Norman Conquest. AMien later the firms in tho city are concerned with the 
oastle was founded, tho church, while manuf. of boot and shoo and hosiery 
retaining its parochial character, became machinery ; but there arifhumernus other 
the castle chapel. Robert do Beaumont, engineering activities: typewriters, wood- 
oonnt of Meulan and feudal lord of L., working machinery, machine tools, lenses 
placed in it a collegiate boc^y consisting of and optical instruments, scientific and 
a dean and seven canons. Much of the surgical Instruments, electric vehicles, 
present building, including the chancel, electric clocks, heating and ventilating 
belongs to the twelfth century, but tho equipment, cranes, lifts, cinema equip- 
building received considerable alterations ment, electric transformers, gas-meters, 
and additions at later dates. The earliest turbo-generators, concrete and road- 
stone castle at L. was erected by Robert, making machinery, aluminium hollow- 
count of Meulan, the first of the four Beau- ware, laundry and dyeing plant, lawn 
znont overlords who ruled L. throughout mowers, bakery equipment . watches, 
the twelfth century. This castle was en- fountain-pens, etc. Allied trades include 
larged and improved from time to time so sheet metal works, iron ami brass foun- 
long as the earls of L. and the dukes of dries, and the largest pattern -making shop 
Lancaster used it as a residence, but after In the country. Near the city are fac- 
1399, when Henry IV., who was duke of tories com emed with research and manuf. 
Lancaster and carl of L., ascended the of Jet engines. See P. W. Bryan. A Scien- 
throne, the building was allowed to fall tifle Study of the I^eu cstcr District* 1933. 
Into decay. The great hall, however, has Leicester Breed, see under Snfucp. 
survived from the Norman period and is Leicestershire, midland co. of England, 
incoroorated in the present structure, Tho surface is chiefly low and flat with a 
which was erected in tho eighteenth few hills, the highest elevation being that 
century. Courts of Justice are still held in of Bard on Hill (919 ft.) in Ghamwood 
this anct. hall, which has t>een adapted to Forest ( 7 . r.). Tho prin. rivs. are the 
modern requirements. L. has Buffered Trent, the Avon, and tho Welland. Nearly 
severely in the past from tho destruction of the whole co. is under cultivation, the 
Its historic buildings, and nowhere more pastures being good; oattie ah) reared 
ao than in the Neworke, where the build- extensively, and thero Is a special breed 
ings of the Middle Ages and the pleasant of sheep known as the New Leicester, 
houses of the eighteenth century have Dairy farming is also carried on, and the 
largely disappeared. Among these was famous Stilton cheese Is made near Molton 
the Newarke Chantry House erected by Mowbray, which is also famous for a cer- 
Wm. Wyggeston, a L. wool merchant and tain kind of pork pie. It Is a great 
four times mayor of the staple of Calais, and hunting co., and in consequence home- 
the collegiate church of the Annunciation breeding flourishes. There are consider- 
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able mining industries, coal, limestone, 
freestone, and granite all being found. 
The oo. was famous for its wool os 
tarly as 1313. and has largo hosiery 
mauufs at Leicester, Loughborough, 
Hincklev, etc. Loots und shoes are manu- 
factured at Market Harborough, and there 
are also brick-fields and iron foundries. 
It contains six hundreds, and returns four 
members to Parliament. The area is 
8331 sc], m Poo 580,000. Seo Victoria 
County History , 'Leicestershire/ 1907. 

Leicestershire Regiment. This regiment, 
the old 17th B’oot, was raised in 1688, and 
fought under William 111. in Ireland and 
Inlanders (Namur, 1695) During the 
Seven Years war It took part in tho siege 
of Louisburg, Capo Bietou, and later of 
Havunnah It served in tho Amer. War 
of Independence. In 1804 it wont to 
India and distinguished itself in the first 
Afghan war (1839). In the Crimea It 
fought at Sevastopol, then went back to 
India for the second Afghan war (1878- 
1879). It formed part of the garrison 
defending Lnd\ smith d unng the S A fi lean 
war <1899 1903). During tho First W orld 
War it laLed nineteen battalions, which 
seized in B ranee, Bio ici , . ul< stine, aud 
Mesopotamia It was granted tho badge 
of the llojal Tiger, superscribed 4 Hindoo- 
stan/ foi distinguished seivloo in India 
In the Second World War tho regiment 
formed part of the Drit forces which 
fought in Malayaln 19 11-42 against the .1 ap 
Invaders. Ot her battalions formed part of 
tho Rrit Blight h Army on the It. front 

Leiden, see Leyden. 

Leie, see Lvs. 

Leif Eriksson, see BIrikhsov. 

Leigh, tu. in Lancashire, England, 7 m 
b.W. of Bolton, has extensive textile 
mauufs and gloss works, and coal Is 
found in abundance. Parsonago colliery, 
tho deepest m Britain, has been u^ed foi 
research on the relation between depth 
and the magnetism of the earth. Tho tn 
Btands on a branch of tho Leeds and 
Liverpool and Bridgwater Canals. Pop. 
(1931) 4i.000 

Leigh-Mallory, George (1887-1921). 
B.ng mountaineer, hoh of Rev. Herbert 
L.-M„ rector of Mobbcrloy, Cheslmc 
brother of Air-Marshal L -M. Scholar of 
Winchester, 1900; exhibitioner of Mag 
dalene College. Cambridge, 1905, master 
at Charterhouse, 1910: sorved with 
Heavy Artillery, 1915-18; so« rotarv and 
lecturer to tho board of oxtra-iuuial 
studies, Cambridge, 1923. A great moun 
talneer, who began Alpine climbing in 
1904, his notablo climbs were on Mont 
Blano (1911) and Aiguille des Chorine? 
(1919) (Papers tn Alpino Jour., vole, 
xxxik, xxxlii.). Ho took a loading put In 
reoonnaisaanco of Everest (g.cT), 1921, 
reaohed nearly 27,000 ft. without ox ) gen 
In 1922. In 1924 ho and ids companion 
Irvine were almost cortaiuly seen about 
midday through a gap in the olouds, 
ollmbtug the N.E. ridge of Everest at over 
28,000 ft.; they wore not seen again. 
Mallory has boon oallod Uhls Galahad of 
mountaineering, pure of heart, high of 
purpose/ His writings show a high 
appreciation of mountaineering as a 


conquest of mind over matter, the physical 
achievement only a moans to enlargement 
of the mind. He wrote parts of Mount 
Everest, The Reconnaissance (1921) and 
The Assault on Mount Everest (1922). See 
life bv D Pye, 1927. 

Lefgh-on-Sea, seaside tn. of Essex, 
England, 2 m. W. of Southend, of which 
it is a ward. Pop. 12,000. 

Leighton, Frederick Leighton, Baron 
(1830-96), Eng. painter and sculptor, b at 
Scarborough. At lTlorenoe he studied 
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FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
(S' If portrait ) 

under Bezzuottl, Segnollnt, and Zauetti. 
After four years there he went to B'rank- 
foit, visited Bnissi 1 b and Paris, then 
settled dnw u to study under Ed ard 
Meinle. H is first pic turo to attract atten- 
tion m England was 4 Cnnabue’s Madonna, 
earned in Pioocsston through the Streets 
of Florence,* which waa exhibit eu In the 
Roval Academy in 1855, and which was 
bought by Queen Victoria. The following 
year ho sent another picture, ‘The 
Triumph of Music/ but it was not Bo 
successful, and ho did not exhibit again 
until 1858. In lMlil he moved Into bis 
now famous house at Holland Park Road, 
containing a beautiful Arab hall with 
Damascus tiles, which has since been 
purchased by the nation. Among his 
earlier picturos was the popular ‘ Wedded/ 
but It was in his treatment of classical 
subjects that L. especially excelled. L. 
was elected an Academician in 1868, and 
exhibited bis diploma picture /St. Jerome/ 
in 1869. He been i * president in 1878, 
when he was knighteu. being raised to the 
peerage a few dava before his death. His 
work is characterised by beauty of 
composition both in form and oolour, 
while bis almost perfect draughtsmanship 
made him unrivalled in his decorative 
work. L. also excelled as a sculptor; his 
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•Athlete straggling with a Python* (1877) 
was purchased by the Chantry Bequest, 
•The Sluggard* and * Needless Alarms 1 
being exhibited in 1886. As an illustrator 
he also did good work, especially for the 
outs to Dalziel's Bible, and a series of 
Illustrations for George Eliot’s ltomola , 
which reveal an unsuspected sense of 
humour. His decorative work may bo 
seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in the fresco ‘The Industrial Arts of War 
and Peace,* also his ‘Cimabne* in mosaic. 
Lyndhurst Church also possesses mural 
decorations illustrating ‘The Parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins,’ to tho 
memory of Pcpys Cockerell. L. pos- 
sessed many foreign orders and distinc- 
tions, and belonged to all the prin. foreign 
academies. See Mrs. A. Lang. Art Annual, 
1884 : C. Monkhouse, British Contemporary 
Artists , 1899; and R. Barrington, The 
Life* Letters, and Work of Frederick 
Leighton, 1906; also lives by E. Rhys, 
1900, and G. C. Williamson, 190*2. 

Leighton, Robert (1611-84), archbishop 
of Glasgow. From 1641 to 1652 he had tho 
care of a Presbyterian church in New- 
battle, Midlothian, and from 1653 to 
1 660 ( ? ) was principal of his old uni v. He 
wrote Zion's Plea against the Prelacie and 
was a victim of Laud's persecutions. For 
nine years from 1661 he held the bishopric 
of Dunblane, and in 1670 accepted from 
Charles II. the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
his mission from the king being to induce the 
Presbyterian clergy to become reconciled 
with their episcopal brethren. Four years 
later he retired. His writings reveal a true 
literary sense and an intcllcctiid outlook 
in advance of that oi other di\ ines of his 
day. His works, with a life, were pub. 
by J. N. Pearson In 1830. See G. Burnet, 
History of his Own Times , 1723-34; also 
life by E. A. Knox, 1930. 

Leighton Buzzard, mrkt. tn. of Bed- 
fordshire, England. 36 m. N.N.W. of 
London. Straw-plaiting is tho prin. indus- 
try. and there Is trade in timber, corn, iron, 
Nothing, concrete, and tiles. It has a fine 
cruciform church and a market cross, re- 
storedln 1852. Pop. 8000. See J. Steven- 
son, Old Times in Leighton Buzzard , 1891. 

Leinhall, see Coldstream. 

Leiningen, former principality of Ger- 
many, dating back to the eleventh cen- 
tury, now shared mainly between Baden, 
Hesse, and Bavaria since the pcuce of 
LunOville in 1301. 

Leinster, S.E. prov. of Eire, comprising 
the cos. of Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, Kil- 
kenny, Leix, Offaly, Longford, Louth, 
Meath, Westmeath, Wicklow, and Wex- 
ford. The MacMurronghs were kings of 
L. down to the early years of the twelfth 
oentury. Their descendants ruled inde- 
pendently in Wexford and Carlow till the 
sixteenth century. Richard Strongbow 
accepted L. from Henry II. as a flef of the 
Grown. Area 7580 sq. m. Pop. 1,280,200. 

Leinster Regiment, Formerly 1 00th and 
109th Regiments, which were linked in 
1881. The 100th was raised in 1857 from 
C anadi an volunteers at the time of the 
Indian mutiny, hence its title 100th or 
Prince of Wales's Royal Canadians. Its 
Oanadlan origin was represented by a 


maple leaf in each of the four corners of 
the regimental colour. The 109th was 
raised as the 3rd Bombay European 
Infantry, and served under Sir Hugh Rose 
in central India during tho Indian mutiny 
The linked regiment served during the 8. 
African war, 1899-1902. During the 
First World War it raised seven battalions, 
which served in Franco, Flanders, Mace- 
donia, Gallipoli, and Palestine. After the 
inauguration of the Irish Fro© State the 
regiment was disbanded, on July 31, 1922. 

Leipa, see BbiiMiscH-Lnip \ . 

Leipzig, tn. 350 ft. above sea level 
and 70 m. N.W. of Dresden in Haxony. 
Germany. It is situated in a fiat mid 
fertile tract of country, close to the con- 
fluence of the Elster, I'lcisse. and Farthe. 
and it has a connection to the Mittclanri 
Canal. There arc two great fairs, held at 
Foster and Michaelmas. L. has gained 
world recognition as tho centre of the 
well-organised Ger. book trade and the 
headquarters of the trade organisation, 
which includes publishers and booksellers 
Cigars, lace, ethereal oils, etc., were 
manufactured. Before the Second \\ orld 
War there were flourishing iron, mach 
lnery, and cotton industries, served by 
the brown coal deposits nrar b>. lintil 
tills time L. was. witli London and ,\cw r 
York, one of tho most impoitanl fur- 
trading centres of the world. The Gothic 
Hat liaus, built in 1556. flanks one side of 
the spacious market square, near by h 
A uerbach's ‘Hof* (1530), associated with 
Goethe's Faust. In air raids m the 
Second World War the Opera House, 
the Dresdnor bank, tho univ., the main 
post office, and the exhibition hall, besides 
all the liiciin hotels, sulTazed damage. L. 
Is pre-eminent in art and cultuio. After 
Berlin and Munich it has the largest 
number of undergraduates, and traces the 
hist, of its univ. back to 1 409. Mendels- 
sohn founded the conservatoire in 1843, 
and the Gtwandhaus conceits, the operas, 
and the numerous choral and orchestral 
societies bore witness to the fullness of its 
musical liic. In the neighbourhood is 
the famous battlellcld w’herc in 1813 
Napoleon was defeated by the allies. 

L., like Dresden and Chemnitz, suffered 
severely in tho Second World War from 
Brit, and Anv»r. heavy bombers and was 
on sev. occasions raided at the some time 
as the other two Mties particularly in 
Feb. 1045, when devastating blows were 
delivered In order to help Marshal 
Konev’.s First Ukrainian Front armies in 
their invasion of Mlcxia. L. was eventu- 
ally taken by (Jen. Hodge's First Amor. 
Army on April 17, 1945. The city fell to 
the Aincrs. at midnight after armour of 
Hedge’s forces bad reduced tho last Ger. 
strougpomts manned by S.Sfc troops. 
Pop. 700,600. 

Lelria: ]. Dist of Estremoddra prov., 
Portugal, with the Atlantic to tho W. 
Tho dist. slopes to the sea from a range of 
bills which runs from N. to 8. in the oontxe 
of tho dist. Cap. L. Area 1317 sq, 
m. Pop. 353,600. 2. Cap. of tho above 

dist. on the R. Liz, 76 tn. N. of Lisbon. 
There is a twelfth-oentury ruined castle 
with an early Gothio church ; the sixteenth- 
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century cathedral was modernised In the 
eighteenth century. There are manufs. 
of iron and glass. Pop. 5900. 

Leisnig, In. and summer resort in 
Saxony, Germany, 26 m. E.S.E. of 
Leipzig. Its manufs. include textiles, 
shoos, and machinery. Pop. 8100. 

Leiston, or Leiston cum Slzewell, par. 
and vil. in Suffolk, England. 21 m. S.S.W. 
of Lowestoft. There are iron and agrio. 
Implement works. It contains ruins of a 
twelfth-century abbey. Pop. 4100. 

Leitoh, Archibald (1878-1931), Eng. 
physician and bacteriologist, educated at 
Hothcsay Academy and Glasgow Univ. 
Ilia earliest work in London was in the 
cancer research laboratories of the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and it is for his work In 
cancer research that he will bo remem- 
bered. In the First World War be was In 
charge of a mobile bacteriological labora- 
tory: in 1920 he was made director of the 
research dept, at tfie Cancer Hospital, and 
in 1927 ho was appointed to the chair of 
experimental pathology in London Univ. 
tenable at the hospital. Perhaps his best 
work was in the study of mule spinners’ 
cancer and the cancers induced by tar. 
Ho evolved a new code Vnnwlcdge on 
cancer- producing substances which led 
him to take the \i«-w that cancer is not 
caused by any one agent, but by many 

Leith, port of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
It is situated on the S. shore of the firth 
of Forth In the co. of Midlothian, and ita 
rt. extremity adjoins the N. border of the 
metropolis, with which it has been incor- 
porated since 1920. It has much trntlic 
with the jioith of Antwerp, Copenhagen, 
and Christ iansand, etc. The harbour, 
dock, and warehouse accommodation i* 
excellent. Shipbuilding, distilling, en- 
gineering, aoap-bofling, and sugar -refining 
are the thief industries. Pop. 82,000 

Leith Hill, highest point in S.E. Eng- 
land. I m. from Coldliarbour, near Dorking. 
Surrey. Height 965 ft. From the top of 
the tower on the summit thirteen cos. 
can be seen. 

Leit-motif (Uer. t lending motive) 
musical term used to describe a distinctive 
passage or phrase forming the prin theme 
of a composition, or symbolising person'* 
or ideas. It whs first popularised h\ 
Wagner for the basic material of his 
musical dramas. 

Leitrim, maritime co. of Eire, In the 
prov. of Connaught, bounded N.W In 
Donegal Hay. The surface of the co 
varies, the N. being mountainous, the S. 
more or loss level; the scenery is extremely 
beautiful. In the N. are the Diuskmoru 
Hills, and E. of Lough Allen is Shove 
Anierln (1922 ft,), the highest point of the 
,oo. The chief rlvs. arc the Shannon, the 
Bonnet, the Drones, and the Duff. Thctc 
are numerous loughs, of which Lough 
Allen (8900 ac.) Is the largest, the trout 
fishing being very good. A small quan- 
tity of coal is found, and iron and lead are 
abundant in the mountainous parts, but 
the co. is not very productive; the soil Is 
moist and heavy, and the grain crop* are 
poor. Potatoes are grown and some cattle 
and sheep are reared. Linen and wool- 
lens e4 a rough kind are manufactured, 


and there are some potteries. L. is 
divided into five baronies, but the only 
tns. of importance are Carrick-on-8han- 
non and Manor Hamilton. The tn. of 
L. is a few m. N. of Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Four members are elected to the Dail. 
Area 619 so. in. Pop. 44,500. 

Leix, or Laoighis (Queen’s County), co. 
in the prov. of Leinster, Eire, formerly 
called Queen's Go. and lying N. of Offaly 
(once King's Co.). Except in the N.W., 
where the Hlieve Bloom Mts. lie, the sur- 
face is Hat; ju the centre there is some bog. 
The Barrow and the Nore are the chief 
rlvs. L. Includes a part of the Leinster 
coalfield, and limestone and clay ironstone 
are worked. Agriculture and dairy 
farming are carried on, and there are some 
small factories for cotton and woollen 
piece goods. L. was mado a shire In 1556 
and named after Queen Mary I. The co. 
tn. ia Maryborough (Laoignise). Other 
tns. are Portarlington and Ahbeyleix. 
Area 064 sq. ra. Pop. 49.600. 

Lekeu, Guillaume (1870-94), Belgian 
imwcal composer, b. at Heusy, Verviers. 
lie completed his musical education under 
G. Valliu, and became a pupil of C6sar 
Franck. On the latter’s death L. studied 
under d’Indy and gained second prize in 
the Pnx do Home competition. L. was 
regarded as the leading representative of 
the Belgian branch of the Fr. school, and, 
hud he lived, would probably have become 
a greater master than Franck, and one 
of the greatest masters of the transition 
from the nineteenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury. His composition is Haul to resemble 
ll< etliovon's in feeling and spontaneity, 
and his themes are so striking that once 
heard they are not easily forgotten. 
Works: Orchestral, Fantaisie sur deux 
airs populates anoevius; Symphonio 
studies on Ha mitt; Chant de triom phede 
dehrrauce; lyrical comedy. Barber f tie 
i incomplete). 

Leki, sec Lesguians. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey (1824-1903), 
Amer. author, b. at Philadelphia. He 
was admitted to the Bar in Philadelphia 
1 1851 ). bat soon devoted all his time to 
literary work of an editorial and Journal- 
ist ie nature. Gipsy language and hist, 
was one of bis special studies, and he also 
obtained a reputation as a Ger. scholar. 
In 1861 heeatab tbe Continental Maganas 
in Boston. L.’h best known work is Hans 
tire d man it's Ballads (1914). recounting the 
numerous diverting adventures of their 
hero, told in the patois termed Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. Uc is also the author of 
Sunshine m Thought ; English Gypsies and 
Ihexr Language ; Bullish Gypsy Bangs • 
A utubioyraphical Memoirs , etc. See life 
by K. K. Pennell. 1905. 

Leland, John (r. 1506-52), Eng. anti- 
quary, b. in London, was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, Christ’s College. Cambridge, 
and All Souls' College. Oxford. Taking 
holy orders, he lume chaplain and 
Librarian to Henry VI 11. in 1533. and also 
received the commission of king's anti- 
quary, with power to search for records. 
MSS., and documents of antiquity hi all 
tbe religious houses of England. In 1 53d 
he was made canon and*? robend of King's 
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College, Oxford, and a probend of Salis- 
bury. Most of L.’s work was In MS. at 
the time of his death, the bulk being 
deposited by Burton in the Bodleian at 
Oxford. His most important works are 
the Itinerary , a record of antiquarian 
travels In England and Wales (1710-12); 
the Commentani de Scnptontms Bntan- 
nicis (1709); and De Debus Brittannxa 
Collectanea (1774). See lives by K. 
Burton. 1549, and W. lluddesford, 1772; 
also J. Bale. Catalogue. s, 1557, and L. 
Smith, The Itinerary , 1907 

Leleges, anot. race, often mentioned, 
with the Pelasgians, as the most anct. 
inhab. of Greece. Piracy is said to have 
been their chief occupation. They are 
represented as the ancestors of the Tele- 
boans and the Taphians, who were 
notorious for their piracies. The L. are 
described in the Iliad as a tribe in SAV. 
Troas, and as allies of the Trojans. 

Lelewel, Joachim (1786-1801), Polish 
historian, 6. at Warsaw. He became 
lecturer in hist, at Viliia (1814). He 
retained the chair till 1824, nheu he was 
dismissed on suspicion of having taken 
part in secret revolutionary proceedings. 
In 1829 he became a prominent leader of 
the Polish revolution, and on the failure of 
the uprising fled to France. Ills writings 
are by no means confined to Polish hist., 
though his chief work is the series of books 
on that snbiect collected under the title of 
Poland , her History and Affaire Surveyed, 
pub. In 20 vols. (1853-76). Another 
Important pub. was La Geographic du 
moyen doe (1850-52). See monographs 
by 3. P. Koczowowski, 1927, and A. 
gUwihski, 1932. 

Lely, Sir Peter. (1618-80), Dutch 
painter, 6. probably in Holland of Dutch 
parentage, studied In Haarlem under F. P. 
de Grobber. When William of Orange 
came to England in 1641 L. was in his 
train. 1*. painted many portraits of 
William and his hride Mary, which were 
much admired In England, and he was 
soon appointed one of the oourt painters. 
Perhaps the temporary absence of Van 
Dyck tempted L. to try his fortune In this 
country, and, with the favour bestowed 
upon him by the court, and bis general 
popularity, he soon estab. a large practice. 

When L. arrived in England he im- 
mediately dropped the Dutch style of 
painting for that of Van Dyck. When 
the monarchy was overthrown, und during 
the period of Puritanism that followed, 
L. altered his style to one of 4 dour 
severity'; but it was during the Restora- 
tion that L.'g full powers were revealed. 
After the period of restriction a burst of 
exuberance followed. Id which L. excelled, 
and he dominated the seventeenth- 
century group of Stuart portrait painters 
The symphonic rhythm and subtle colour 
wbiob prevailed throughout all Ills point- 
ings set him apart from his many imita- 
tors. During the Restoration period L. 
painted his best works, namely, the 
two great series, the 'Flagmen* and the 
'Windsor Beauties.* In the latter L. was 
successful in bringing out tbe sensual 
attraction of his sitters. He was buried 
la the Covent Garden church of 3L Paul 


and was succeeded at court by Sir God- 
frey Kneller. See C. Baher, Lely and the 
Stuart Portrait Painters . 

Lemaitre, Francois fills Jules (1853- 
1914), Fr. poet and dramatist, b. at Ven- 
neoy, Loiret. From 1875 to 1879 he was 
prof, of rhetoric at the lyo6o of Havre, 
and from 1879 to 1881 prof, at the Ecolo 
des Lettrcs, Algiers. He first came to the 
notice of the public in 1880 with a small 
vol. of verse, entitled Lea Midaxllcms, 
followed, in 1882, by Im Com/dxe aprds 
Molu're, and in 1883 by Petites orientates. 
In 1884 he held a professorship at Gre- 
noble, which, however, he soon aban- 
doned, and devoted himself exclusively 
to literary work, lu 1895 he was elected 
a member of the Fr. Academy. Besides 
the works already mentioned no pub. Lr« i 
Bois Sfr/nxts (1886); Les Contemporaxna 
(1887); Impressions de thfidtre, chiefly 
literary essavs (1888-1920); Myrrhn 
(1894); Contes cn marge des vieux lirri*. 
Action (1905, 1907); and the plays Lts 
Hois (1893); Revolt/ e (1895); Le Pardon 
(1895); L'Ainte (1898); La Massi/re 
(1905); Bertrade (1906); and La Vin llcsw 
d'H diene (1914). See lives by H. Hai deaux, 
1920, and II. Moilce, 1924 ; also L. Grimm, 
Lemaitre als Kntiker des franzosichen 
j Theater , 1927. 
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Leman, Gerart Mathieu Joseph Georges 
(1851-1920), Belgian general; was, before 
the Flint World War, dim tor of studies 
at the military school at Brussels, with 
considerable repute as a mathematician. 
Ho betaine general in 1912. ajnd attained 
celebrity by his defence of LI Age against 
tbe Ger. Invader, Aug. 1914. On the 
14tb he was overcome by fumes of ex- 
ploding shells at Fort Loncln, and taken 
prisoner. He was created a count. 

Le Mane, see Mans, Le. 

Lemberg, see Lvov. 

Lemereter, Jaeques (c. 1585-1660), Fr. 
architect and sculpt or, b. at Pontoise. 
He went to Rome in 1607, remaining there 
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till 1620, when he returned to France and roast. Rich in classical associations, L. 
was patronised by Richelieu, becoming w as celebrated as the habitat of the 
architect to Louis XI FI., and being put in Thracian Minties. Gk. mythology has it 
charge of the Louvre and the Tuilcrics. that when the Argonauts landed at L., 
In 1629 ho built the church of tlio Sor- they found it inhabited only by women, 
bonne and part of the Ratals Richelieu, who had murdered their husbands. By 
and then succeeded Mansard as director the Lemnian women the Argonauts 
of the works of Ihe Vul-de-Grace. In became the father-* of the Minyii*. who 
1633 he built the church of Haint-Roch In were ultimately expelled by the Rolas- 
Parls, and later the churches of Reull and giaus. Larins conquered the is., but 
Kagiiolct. See L. RatilTol, Lc Loam, Ml It lades delivered it troin the Persians 
1930. and made it subject to Athens. In 1057 

Lemery, Nicolas (16 15 -1 7 1 5). Fr. rhem- it was taken by the Turks. The armistice 
1st, b. at Rotten, was contemporary with with the allies after the First World War 
Boyle. He is remembered as n skilful was filgned by the Turks at Almlros on 
experimenter who, breaking with tradi* Oet. 30, 1 91 S. Area 180 sq m. Pop. 
tional alchemy, adhered closely to observed 24 ,000. 

experimental fact. Ho became physician Le Moine, Sir James Maopherson (1825- 
to Louis XIV. His ro?/rs ilt chtnme, a 1902), Canadian author, ft. at Quebec, was 
standard work for many years, was pub. knighted in 1897 for Ids liternrx work, 
m 167.». Among his chief pubs, are Picturesque 

Lemming, small rodent, belonging, like Q-ucbei (1828); L'Ornithologie ihi Canada 
the short-tailed hug. Held moine and the (1962): Ijs VMicrh* (In Canada (1862); 
water-rat, to the sub-family of voles ( Irn Quebec I'm st and Present (1876): Canadian 
coluxtp), which is part of the familv Muri- Heroines (1H87); Legends of St Lawn net 
die, in tho order Rodent ia. Its zoological (lS98j; .md The . innal't of the Port oj 
name is Mgodc* li m n us (in the continent d \ Qiulnc (1901). 

form, i'unirul ns Ion/ unto*'* It has brown- Lemon, Mark (W*9 70). BrP. authoi. 
toh-ycllow fur, a short h id, m«ul partially wrote no\< Is. f u< e^. and melodramas, and 
comealed earn, and a very short tad. In was a pro h he cunti Ibutor to main period i- 
length it is about 5 In., and it lias a blunted e;ds. He ed. tie* Faonlg fh raid and 
mu/.zlc, block heady eyes, and dark brown Ome a H ♦ el:, but is best known as one m 
or black spots on itJs. back. Ls. abound in the foundeis of Pinch , over tiie destinies 
the plateaus above the June belt In the of v\ Idch lie presidt d fiom it*, inrth in 1841 
nits, of Norway anil Sweden. They feed until his di«th As editor of Punch he 
on grasses, lichens, and shoots of dwarf was the right man in the right place, and 
lurch, and are never « arnivormis. Their he surrounded himself with sm li valuable 
no-ts. which are limit of stiaxv and Hind supported as Thackeray, Jerrold, Leech, 
with huir, are bidden in the grass or under | Ki'cnr, and Tenniel. lie was an intimate 
stones, anil are inhabited by live \nung at t friend of Du kens for many years, 
a time ; l hc\ breed nt least tw iee in a \ ear. i Lemon, valuable fruit produced by 
About cverv t liree after they have Ci/ras Jomonum. a sub-tropical tree or 

multiplied iheir number- to a gieat ex- Uhtub. and its many varieties. L. culture 
tent, armies of these restless little animals { is the main mdu>try in tdcily. hut in many 
inarch seawards, causing great destruction other dtot*. with suitable climates, in- 
in their path, and drawing after them a I i hiding California and Rhodesia, t ho fruit 
host of eagles, wolves, foxes. and other | is grown on a large scale. Like other 
predatory boosts. During these extra- .citrus plants the L. grows well on gn on- 
ordinary migrations, which last from house walls, and the fruit which is allowed 
one to three years according to the distance to ripen on the tree is greatly superior U> 
to be traversed, they only travel by night, importi d fruit gathered before the flavour 
Thousands die by the win, and eertam could mature. The L. is distinguished 
death awaits those which on reaching the from the citron bv its thin rind, and to 
aea, plunge in and. swimming onwards m longer and loss knobbed at the tip. The 
the Hume direction, perish beneath the lime (u r.) is more globular 
waves. Lemonade, beverage obtained by ex- 

Lemntacate (Lut. Icnmiscafus. ribboned), tracting the jnico of fresh lemons, mixing 
curve Invented by .Inkoh H< rnoulh. | w ith water, and swcitening. It quickly 
occurring in many nmtliematieal mob- | allays thirst, and is useful in febrile ana 
lems. It may be deilned us tho locus i inflammatory complaints, especially when 
moving bo that the product of itsdistaneis , iced. Aerated water flavoured with lime 
from two fixed points is eon, taut, o ml i juice, tartaric acid, or ebsonoo of lemons to 
equal to the square of half the distance 1 also called L. 

between those fixed points, *N'«r H. , Lemonnier, Camille (1845-1913), Bol- 
Brocard, A off* <le bibliographic ties courbes gian art critic and novelist, ft. In Brussels. 
OfnmHriques, 1897-99. His first hook. Salon dc Bruxelles (1863). 

Lemnos, or Lixnnos (modem, Limni), was a vol. of art criticism. The * realistic f 
to. of* the Grecian archipelago, midway tendency of Ills studies of peasant life 
between Mt. Atlion and tno coast of Asia more than once invoked him in trouble 
Minor. It to of Irregular form and hilly, with tho authorities, tie waft three times 
atid presents volcanic formations. Tt pro- prosecuted on the same grounds, being 
uuocb grain, oil, wine, fruits, and tobacco, onco fined and twice acquitted. His 
and In former times the celebrated Lem- other works Include Nos Flamdru/s (1869); 
nlan earth was exported. It was at Salon de Paris (1870); Un Coin du 
on© time ft possession of Athens. The village (1879); Un Mdte (1881): La 
ohtaf pdffc and tn. to Koetro on the W. -Belgique (1888); TlU&tee (1899); L'Jmont 
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Pasaionnie (1905), La Mai ion qui do)t May 9, 11, and 11 Tim name so they 
(1909), and 7 dtnie (1912) said, was a couuption ol Kcinuiia which 

Lemon Sole, or Smear Dab, is the popular referred to Remus, Romulus s brother, 
name of Pleuronectis mmocephaius, a being 1 so called because the purpose of its 
species of flat fish belonging to the telco (.Uelnation was tlu sitisfaction of his 
stean fanul} Pleuroneotida It is found shade During the festival no in in might 
fiom the buy of Biscay to the N coasts of murv, and ull shiincrt and tc tuples were 
Furopt and is widelv consumed itsilish closed Owd dcseiihis m his J asti l ho 
however, being infciior m fla\ our and eurious ute which the pate t Tamilian per- 
tlinmess to that of Solea i ulgnni. the formed It ising at midnight he tiav erst d 
common sole, a mtmbet of the same his house with bare feet and washed 
family Tht L Ss has its head twisted at hands and nine times spat a black beau 
a right angle, so that both ev es lit on the fiom his mouth and with backwaid 
light side, the doisal fin commencing glance c iu cl ‘Thus liedt eui m< mdniinc 1 ' 
above the evt its shin is smooth and of a ihe belief was that the evil *k mures* 
brownish-yellow colour, with light and e it lit r picked up the beans oi 1 1 st 1 entered 
dark spots mto them Then the f ithc r washed again, 

Le Moyne, Charles, Sieur de Longuouil luat kettles and dinged his hra/cn ves 
(1626-83) Canadian explore! b m Nor sels and nine times it pc ate d tin com teous 
mandj first stived in the Fi Armv, and request Mines cxite piteini (sh ides of 
tht li emigi iteel to Cinidi while he oiu fith r-, depart) It v\ is nee essirv to 
became intcicstcd in colonisation He exoieisc these ghosts as they alauned 


lived for a time among the Ilurons and 
obtained from t lie m a coueessio i to te 
build the fort at Niagai \, which weak he 
wa 8 engaged on when he d Of his sons 
sev were well known pioneers His son 
Charles ( 1606 - 1729 ) was at the detent c of 
Quebec in 1690 He was made a baron 
and governor of Montreal, 1700 and com- 
mandant general of Canada 1711 

Lemoyne, FranQois <1 OSS 17 17) lr 
painter b at Paris, studh d under (ml 
loche and m 1711 won tlu Pii\ de Home 
with his nature, 'Ruth and Ion/’ In 
1718 he became an ocadcmi i in Ili-» 
title to fame rests chic flv onthe tleeoi ition 
of the vault of the s ilcm ePHereulcs 
at \crsailles 64 ft in length and con 
tabling 142 pictures of great mtnt 

Lempriere, John (< 176*) IS24) 1 ng 

classical stholir b m Jersey ( hanm I Is 
He took orders and bee amt hcnelrn este rof 
schools m \hmgdon and > x< t« r and liter 
held two In mgs m Devonshire He is 
best k*n wu n- the mthoi of the tl tssnal 
diction uj, bibliotheca ( lassna (first pub 
in 17 5 s ) founded on Sabatier’s Dirt inn 
waive dn avtcun rlassiqnes and In ilso 
wrote a Dictionary of Universal biography 
(1808) 

Lemur, name applied to mt mbc is of the 
order Primates and so called originally 
because of their nocturnal habit-, ami 
rather ghostlj appeaianee at night Tliev 
are elmdcd into foui sub families ami of 
these ve have re present iti\« s m the* 
bhwk L the dwarf L giev slow I oris 
and tin sluidu Lons The di-tingm->lmig 
chiiae Icrktics of the typual L tiro the 
thick woolli fur, dog like Huout and 
nostrils and the strut tuie and ruimhci of 
the teeth The true Ls (/ e 1 1 1 < k L ) 
are not nocturnal L art found hi 
M adagascar and W Africa Indn Ma) 13 , 
and Irido ( hina They nil inhabit trees, 
and their diet consists of fruit, birds and 
their eggs, small reptiles and insects 

Lemur, or Ghost, figure s in Rom sup* r- 
stltion. T1 n Me mures’ were evil spirits 
who wandered about in scare h of raise liic*f 
thej were thus distinguished from the 
* manes,' or 'spirits of the dead ’ by thur 
wicked intent The Roms sought to 
appease them during the festival of the 
Lemuria, which was held annually on 


good men, and haunted those of evil con 
seieiiet home have held that t he ic w< 10 
elements of ancestor woiship in tins uto 
Lena, formerly Pola de Lena, tn and 
com in the prov of Oviedo spun, IS 111 
s of Ovittlo Pop 10 001) 

Lena, hugest u\ in Si I ena and one ot 
the 1 ' pun nvs of Asu It uses m tin 
Rukal MN neai the \\ slime of lake 
li ilk il me] enteis the \ietu <)« e an by 
immv mouths Its tot il eouise is oui 
27)0 ni the whole being in Russian 
dominions Its chief tul)^ ire tin \ 1 t 1 rn, 
Olekhinn Udan mid \ilvu lktwien 
the uppci l and tho souite of tlio Mel in 
R is mt uid plateau e ountrv using lrom 
1200 to I OUI) ft and the hightail Is c n t nr h 
sale ( f tlie uppt 1 L lie ti in 1000 to PK)0 
ft Lliel b tsin Is di\ i«JU d from tin Amui 
li ism l v the 'Manov 01 ge ologie il h\ -,tem 01 
ranges rf lugh Hits (8000 ft ) oiigin.illy 
formed lntiie C liedoman pt nod 1 he* L , 
like tlie Y ma ind Kama Hows tlnough 
a ie„if n » t pe ipe tuallv fio/e n sub soil and 
long held winters— the temp m Jan 
*i\eiig»s->0 in tin I region Horn e 
uavigitioii is verv slioit and at times the 
u\ i is i)f r n impede d ley lee ileus through 
out the summer though nonnully it is ice 
free f >r lour month it 1 lie mouth and 
delta mil tor over tivo months in the s 
YW bough the L. l-» ove r 27 iO m 111 length 
and mvigihic as far as Katun it in im- 
pi ol> ill t it it it < in eve r 1 1 \ il the) imp 01 - 
tame it tin Yenisei ah a commtnial 
w Ate 1 w iv Its tot il length ol navigable 

wateiw us is however 7110 10 of which 
nearly >000 in an utilised by stcanuiw 
The J h ism is the most important centie 
of piiliifhon ot gold anel platinum in 
Knssii ihe \ ltim Olekhmu» and Aldan 
flow into tin L from the great arc of mts . 
tin stMiiovoi and D/hug D/pur lunges, 
wlm h 1 iso to over 0000 ft ai|d form the 
lotty ph\ sic aI 1 » irrle r lit twten 4he plateau 
of Y AknfiA and tlie P.iciflc coabt to the K 
and tlu Amur basin to the s. Only the 
lowei parts of these tribs. aie navigable 
The Vitim, fur example, is Impeded by 
falls some* J 40 m. above its confluence with 
the L In its lower comae the L receives 

E Factually no tiibs Iho valley of the 
>wcr L, is broad and of low elevation. 
Near the mouth tlie L flows through a 
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region which in wintor presents tho He became a pupil of Piloty, whom he 
aspect of a grim frozen waste, and in accompanied to Italy, where he studied 
summer a labyrinth of rook and flood- the old masters. On his return to Munich 
lakes. There is u very largo delta, tho he soon recognised that his chief strength 
numerous streams of which are impeded Jay in portraiture, and at Home, where ho 
by great uumbers of shoals ami mud- spent many of his winters, he soon became 
banks. The upper Gilley of the L. is so tho centre of a brilliant artistic circle, 
narrow that agriculture i* restricted to His best known portraits are those of 
relatively small areas and trapping and Bismarck, Moltkc, Gladstone, Wagner, 
lumbering are tho chief occuput ions. The Strauss, and Lis/t. See monograph by 
valley Is, however, of considerable impor- A. Rosenberg (oth ed.), 1911. 
lance as a highway between Irkhulsk on Lenoas, sre Ciiontalh. 
the Trans-Siberian Haihwij and Yakutsk. Lenclos, Anne, or Ninon de (1B16-170G). 
Verkholensk, the adniimsiiativc centre Parisian ( ourtesan, b. in Paris, famed 
for the upper L. p is a settlement of some equally for her beauty and intellect. She 
importance. Other centris or trading had a succession of lovers. including 
stations include Kacbug, ir><) m. N. of Saint- Kvrcnumd. Oaspard do Coligny, 
Irkutsk, with a raft -borne cattle trude: Rochefoucauld, and Cond6, but in spite of 
Zldgalovo, with a shipbuilding ami these liaisons was greatly admired for her 
repairing yard, Lvirensk, a comparatively wit .end intellectual culture. and soon 
large settlement also engaged in wood- bet a mo the leader ot society m Paris and 
woikiug and ship-repairing; aiul Vitimsk, tho friend of Mine de Maintenon, Mine 
at the confluence of the L. and the Vitim, de In Ravel to, and Vollairo. See Helen 
The plateaus and vullejs of the Vitim- K. lla\e>. I'/tc h\u1 Xinon VKneloa, 
Oleklima- Vldan 1 tcgiou, together wit h the 190S; Mar\ G. Howsdl, Xinon de Lenclos 
L. vallcj to the >•. of t be plateaus, com- and h< r <'ndunj % J910: and C. Austin, 
pnso the mo-.t valuable gold-producing Tin 1 in mortal A mon, 1929. 
region of Russia. The chief mining Mis. Lenczyca, or Lechvtsa, tn. in the prov. 
or settlements arc Svt *’ *, » , i, jd.ubo, ami of kahsz, Poland, .situated 80 in. W.S.W. 
Nado/hninsk, and these are also engaged m of Warsaw. Pop. 10,000. 
the fur trade. Tommot and Aldnn are im- Leudinara, tn. of the prov. of Rovigo, 
portaut settlements in the Vitkin gold- Vemdia. Italv. Pop. lfi.dOO. 
producing region. Some of those vils. or Lend-Lease. Tho Lend-Lease Act, 1941, 
settlements arc relatively large tns. i on- which constituted nn innovation of 
taming now two-storeyed brn k-bmlt supreme importance in the hist, of 
houses, ollu e buildings, stores. warehouses, e* onoimc policy, was passed by the U.b. 
and workshops. Congress m March 1911 ami provided 

Le Nain, Antoine, Louis, and Matthieu, that the President might nuthouse tin* 
w Nain, Lb. manuf. or proimement i>t ‘anv defem e 

Lenaid, Philipp (1802 -1917). Her. article for the government of anv country 
physicist, h. at Po/sonv in Hungary. wlio-e defence the President deemed \ ital 
educat'd at Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, and to the defence of tho United states*; and 
Heidelberg: ami prof. «t Heidelberg i that ho might permit competent author!- 
1890-98, Kiel. 189S-1907, and 1 1 < id el- , ties to ‘sell, transfer title to. evcha.igo, 
berg again. 1007- .H. Jlis investigation . lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of to any 
of the cathode r.ivs showed Unit the 1 **nch government auy defence article/ etc. 
electrons ot which they were compost d * Defence aitielc* is defined as including 
could pass right through atoms, and hem e not only weapons, munitions, and ships, 
that much of the space willim atoms wa>* but ‘any agricultural, industrial, or other 
empty. Kor tins work he receive d .* < ommodit> or artu le for defence.* Under 
Nobel prize in 190a. lie demonstrat'd Hits Ait not onlj the Brit. Commonwealth, 
that in the photo-electric eileet electrons hut all the allied nations, and also 
are released by the action of light, carried lighting Piumc. tho S. Amer. neutrals, 
out fundamental work on tlie plutspimi- , I’m k< \ , hgvpt, Iraq, and Persia wore 
esecnee, and made the llrst measurements | declared eligible for L.-L. This was, how- 
of ionization potentials. Of a jeahms . » ver, u perfectly constitutional develop- 
aud unfriendly disposition, lie becaim u 1 meiit, for the tot depended on the 
Rtaunen supporter oi the Nazi regime, an » onslitutional authority oi Goiurress ‘to 
anti-bemite, a ml a hit ter critic of KinMem. provide lor the common defence and 
Lenau, Nikolaus (180*2 -59), pen-name welfare of t He United States* as dovisod in 
of Nikolaus Niemsch von Strehleuau, 1 the historic constituent assembly by 
Austrlau poet, b. at. Uzatad, lluugai>. I Vlexander Hamilton. Master L.-L. ugreo- 
Hia first pub. pm ms appeared in 1827, and j menu were negotiated with numerous 
in 189*2 he pub. a vol. of poems dedie ited countries. Rceipnu al L.-L. agreements 
to the Swabian poet, Gustav Schwab, were also signed with a u umber of eoun- 
Besidcs his Schicjfndtr , and short Ivnc tries, including Great Britain, providing 
effusions, L. wrote fr'aust (1880); Savon- that each count rv receiving L.-L. aid from 
arola* (1837); and Die Albigenser (1S4‘2). the U.B.A. should lurnish in return such 
HIr collected works wore pub. by A. Grim goods and .services i. it. could supply and 
in 18Gf». Se< lives by A. X. Sehurz. IS.m, as tho U.S. Gov. required for its own war 
1913 (enlarged by K. Castle); L. Keyimud, etrort, without any consideration beiug 
1904; V. JOrranto, 1934 (with biblio- given to tho maintenance of a balance 
graph?) ; and M. tichaorlYenbcrg, 1935. between tho values of goods and services 
Lenbaoh, Franz (1830-1904), chief Gor. received and given. The ofllco of L.-L. 
portrait painter of tho nineteenth century, Administration was os tub. in Oct. 1941, 
b . at £ohrobcnhausen, Upper Bavaria, to list and arrange the procurement of 
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supplies nuclei the Act Tho film t ions 
of this office were to ascertain the eligi- 
bility ot applications net Old niff to the 
Act in 1 m the light of euriemt poln v 
to as* chain whethei the appln atoms vuie 
compatible with th* vvai pi eduction pio 
gramme of tho allied nations, and to 
lorward approved applications to the 
appropriate agenn L L. supplies wen 
not subnet to cxpoit li ui< e aid wee 
iv ulahle only to and not to pm ate 

individuals The of’lee was th* it true in 
constant contact with ton mn govs and 
had its own missions or it picsimtatncs m 
scv oi the count imv. e: one until thus the 
llarrnnan mission in J oinlon repn sc tded 
the office and the \\ m ^hipi mg \dininis 
t rut ion The Miwidl mission m 1 g\ pt 
vud the Wheeler mission in the I'ihihii 
(» ulf 111 addition to tin n pmclv unlit nv 
functions, tTpcditetl md Miptt vised 1 I, 
supplies Othci missions wtic sent to 
\ustralia Indu anl ** \fuen while 
special rt piest nt itivcs wtu suit to tlu 
Muhllt I supply i entie inel to Pe rsi t 

( mltd hivtjnom Ltnd Lea v — L he 
I mud kingdom ilso made L I pav 
ni exits to the ot h* i t mint i as of the nllad 
nations l p to the middle ot 191 A the 
{ mte d T\ liigdni > had wade sue h p iv nu nts 
to a total of 12 * >0 000 000 in of the 

sums ic* tived fiom the allied i d turns In 
this icvcrse operation the fcllowuiff wcie 
tmonff the out standing r ontnhutions 
wlmli tin Brit Commonwc iltli 1 ad n adc 
dining this criticil p i (1 of tho w <iond 
World Wat 

T s icccipts bunding- ei#*t*(l in the 
T lited km^d > n f<u Vim i tor « s 
£92 OftObdP good i ti I sr i\ a is ti ms 
lirre 1 in I nit d kit ol »m < s » non )00 
shipping s« w i/ < tig ooo non t< t il ir« 1 1 
the l mud kuigd »in + 2U> (mmwioo lion 
Viijstrah i +10 00(i f in l*o!n \i vv /« f 1 in 1 
Ail 2 7 »0 000 , fiom 1ml f A It 22 Of i 
Brand total ic iv cl I \ tin l ^ \ 

+ 201 0"'5*i(»u Huss ui m npts liom 
Iwteet Kinedon \» iu< h s md t ml, 
£u nmiMMio gun timl i in Tiimiil ioi 

flhOOOOOO, an l f f ml cqummut 
£b > 000 ooo Hid list ml II Itfinls ai d 
n vval *un*ihe l i 000 0 )0 total 
£170 000 000 1 1 < sf i stunair «oveifilv 

a port of t h ■* tic 1 1 hi w ha n ml w syivtn 
bv the I mte 1 kmgehin in r is i< c omit 
♦ then ot manifold servaes whuh in not 
to he estimated m terms m j uiiul a ui 
dollars ami tlier* in otb i mnlssi n s » f 
which el* signcdlv no dc * uh 1 n*eiel w i 
kept 

I) itci res i sue d b> the Mn i trv < f Prr 
ductloi m "ept 1041 of th Ln mil for 
the In v ision ot l xane o ic fie < 1 1 lie i vh itf»f 
lever* II lo I s foms t) ih r »ooo 
-peel il trims were lent to flu \un r 
iorces foe the invasion the militar> 
equipment provided for tie \m« i femes 
included 1 1 ooo 000 founds of hin dl aims 
ammunition m France, where d images! 
ports had to he re paired, the Ami is wi re 
ffiven 2110 pontoon units Bel ore the 

invasion started the I nited Kingdemi had 
become an armed ramp for the \mers, 
and bv June 30 I9ti some **49 181 000 
bad been spent by tho War Office on new 
buildings for the \m< i fore ps This sum 


I covered the cost of stoiago and work- 
shops 174 m of railw ly tiac k 200 m of 
1 i on els in ramps and depots vrommo* 
elation foi 7 >0 000 men and hospital spar o 
.ten 100 000 heels About 40 000 men 
woikcil foi 25 months to achieve this 
result and 1 >0 foot oils of stoic swe re used 
I I ollh iullv It miniated on Aug 21, 
I 1 0 4 » hv pie sidcntial oidcr and nego- 
tuitions wcu institute el foi the disposal of 
1 the *2,000 000 000 worth of M>ods in 
, truisjt and some ?l »00 000 000 woitli in 
stick | lie s t hi origin lit the uorlel Tho 
I < e untile s afttf tcel hv the oidei included 
(jilt at But kin 1 lance, Belgium tho 
Ne tlicik nils, Austxm, New Aabinel, 
( lima and Inelii \s at Julv 191 > tho 
in mi* v \ line of f I. mite uni totalled 
ncirU 4(2 000 000 000 while+ the lnoite > 
value pined on ie verse k I (i i (roods 
| uid s* i v ic < h mi phi cl tf> l •* loie e»s 
* thread l w is estimated it > > >00 000 000 
I kcpoitn^ to (ongits-, on Viur .0 Pn si 
I dent r Lrunian said tint to ittempt tho 
I collie t ron of the St 2 000 000 000 worth 
i sent to t lie t rated \ vt ions would tine ate n 
their p* liln al stihilitv and help s >w tin* 
seeds it i new weile* c ontl igr it ton ’ 
Moreovti ho mogmsul the disistmus 
ifUets on l s- ti nlo vnel 1 • m c i poll 
| pioduction mi l c mi It vine nt wl i h would 
itsult Horn vehlmgade bt e fS12 MOO 000 000 
to the othei enormous obligati ns ot hio 
loreifsi evs come Mini 

In tin twenM thmi icfioit to ( fimrn ss 
on 1 I Ire alt lit liuman elis< lo < el th it 
tin Hi it 1 ni[ ii( i e IM*I ( i pt i i e ut ( I all 
1 1 aid to nib d < minifies n i> liffuu 

fu the Hill (cm onwealth w is o\d 
» 7 s7 no i 000 Hu sv ie fiveil 2> pe i 
cent \ e i t » SOtMiOt* iMM) i Id I I 
iid bv l lie I * \ 5101115111 I I ill t o ***< pt 
0 I 'Mi mi ante el to £1 2 ( > 000 000 

I Lenl'int J toques (loll l7-s> li 
n mist ' n l wntci h t I u* las Ho 
wa i in i i el to t he J ’lot st nit i i me h in 
I Ind I <r about the v c u MSI Vinong 
Infill v writings pi ine ip il v cm tin e Ie gy , 
in I < utione el lus * 1 ot the N P in 

tr w u h lit inn tiled ami pub in 

coll d i ti m w i h J>« nis d r* 

LenjJen, Surinne ( I S » > MMs) 
lavyi i i ms pli\fi h nr (ontingnc 
In#m< i< 1 bv Her fit her she* brewo 
* ham] i n of 1 ie ii r el \ « t the a^t ot font- 
teen ii in PM ( wen tlu luirel court 
singles Tel clou I Ie* On lie i elf but at 
W mil t in m 1)10 she won tho Knpr 
1 idle s i di i e him imiship and fiNe) the 
Imlus l i blesiv it I» Miss 1 vaii> retaining 
the lot (i until l >2 > mid ie * lining it In 
l‘)2 ,r i t*i i period < f illnis*, Jn 1927 
she 1 e < ii* a pi >f* sieuiil Uit retired 
the i< I winy \e u M,* Olvrinplc 

< ham | i m 1 02 1 

Length, Measure ot mi vn ri<P W r f(*nrs 
ind Mi \ s, i in -* 

Lenin (1870 1920 p-emdom in adopted 
by Vlaeiimir Ilyitch Ulianov, iirst presuldont 
of the* I nion of ^ w luhst and ‘-ovjct states 
of Ilussia lie w w ft at Mmhurbk, now 
I enln^k s of Kazan, on \prd 10 His 
fofcher was a native «>f \stmkhnn and an 
iiihIKH tor of schools and l Ii uiov attended 
the public Hohool at himhursk Tho 
circle of his fathei h home wa+ that of tho 
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middle t lass in ban mtellijentsm ulnth 
ardently cultivated book It anting was 
keculv intuit strd in ibstiact idt w, but 
It t.d little tine foi tilt aits and w is at 
nost mdlflcruit to flic Russian nation il 
ti adit ion Ij s t nh \< ais wore spent in 
nn vtmosphtie < 1 m n obit nniary piotist 
aguiusl soi i d conduims mil Jit was 
staie tlv seventeen vt ns of age wlnn Ins 
brotlu " Mcxtindi i wi 1 tut utod tin < om 
pin. it v In an attempt to assassinate tin 
l*ai in iss 7 J ‘ns intousitird Jus itn In 
t ion u \ st nt tint nts t hough emot on lit \ t i 
pkwed a pi tut pint m Jus pistmil lilt 
lit piottttlttl to ka/m l nlv to ntiulv 
I tw but w is \]»t lit ti 111 t \ (Jins iltti 
wditls foi tlit extreme violtntc of lus 
nft c in a ts < n politic il in iM< is It must 
lie it mi min red t’nt as the In tlici of un 
ixttutcfl it l>t 1 li wii" untlti | i c i mlu c <1 
ob oi n «it ion l)urm r In t* i rn of b mish 
nunt bo st udi l tlu urmun question 
md nmt untlti 1 lit mllu n t of Kail 
Mam's Vkis ha)ntnl 1 In I in ns of tin 
firnlno of 1S)1 sn\td t r* inllaim h s 
passion ng unst existing mt qualitii s <1 
i loptrtN ml be bttanu (tiriNinttl tbit 
Maixism w is tlu onh w n ♦ • him lm 

t lu* Russian 1 1 iplt He vviote tin \tu 
t mnomn l /nr //it t muon / ttn / to^ontry 
in 18*>2 wink at H Retcisburg l m\ 
It n\ is not pub i hough it uchhvod tin 
igmticaiice »t a | fa t in tlu Kussi m 
seoiet Polite* arfhms His lxw sludbs 
md a n it in al bt nt foi undvsis ltd lilin to 
avoid tlu uU llisi i ollm issue i it td N\itb 
\ lsion u u s Ik w is hi ill ilutigH a u ilist 

\t M Petcisbuig lit fonm d tho Mill 
taut L nion loi tin Inin ration of tlu 
Working (''lasses anti mg in sod stilwes 
unong f it ft ly wmk is w bit It we it- u-.e U 
(Xcopt in pi oving the. t vist cun* of tho will 
to stnko 111 180 / hi was ^tiiUntcd U 
hauishnu nt to ‘■ul mn mil in l ‘Hut t st il 
hoadqu irt< rs n< Munu li, w he lit t lu iss it 
mumrous pamphlet* In 1*101 lit w is m 
'swit/f ilantl with t tlur f olit i< <«I til im < s 
ind there mined the stilt tf tlu rt\i w 
hkra ( *sp u k ) bttt mm’‘ m ot ll 
Itodtrs In tl» involution n\ \ fix it i I 
tho refugees who vvtit b unit 1 togel \ \ 
undci tlu lifti it ot tlu Russi in - > j I 
lHmociitic puts 11m |»lit\ until il 
revolution of 1*117 w is st\Ud the Oi 
(or United) Kussi in soml Dtuiuiitu 
party, but L soon split it mlotonthttm 
oclious At the sn on l t ongrt ss ol tit 
paitv hdd In 1 omlon m 1 )<M i tu v 
discussion aios ovti the qucstiu <1 
tactics, and ended in i vote which gi\ i 
majority (bolshint sm>) Loi tho view a l\t 
fated by H and tho support* is of tins 
view tame to be known as 4 Bolshevik* 
(see JtOLSHrvMM) anti those «»r ( 1 1 
minontv (iwna/timf? /) vkw as Men 
she viki * 

llo returned tost I’cteisburg aftei the 
failuie of tlu 1 1*0 > revolution md 
formed tho Worker*. Sn lit, his tliuf 
lieutenant being Loo Protskv (rj i ) Vn 
abortive attempt at revolution in Most ow 
tanned him to dec to (mum a when ho 
produced the l*rohtarutn and name mto 
association with Maxim i Inrkl By 1 U 1 i 
he hod by pamphlet and mwsshmt 
instilled bis own views into a growing mans 


of workt rs md tlu «lt atli of Stoh pin "“in c 
him an oppoilumtN to issue his i iprr 
l J rai da in st Reteisbuig despite ifpcated 
suppitssitms Hisiuption v ith m hi« pai tv 
vt this time t lust d a tii \ into a holshe vik 
(tx(rtinc) stftion arul Mrnshcvil (moelti 
ate) i an tv Willi Bolsht mhi i he went 
ruthlessly foi w aid Wink in t xdo m 
Mvit/til inti lu ton saw tlu turning col 
lapse in Russia mil with i nut ft us oi 
w f >i k< i •» pi paicd lus ] 1 ms to nutt It 
ill it< ognise fl tin I list W mid W it oulv is 
in 1 1 ilmri i smt ill in In-, si titnus tmi 
wiote Jmpti mhstu a fh I fit s t t>tat < f 
( a/ntalisiH (1*J1 7) 


♦> 
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'Win tlu JiUssim mourn hv tell 
\ iiktis ^ lentil mil jtasaits t»mo 
il (king into tho Duni i tlu Russian 
1 ulimuut mil tho magnitude of the 
linbltm ii mg tlu uw gov pointed to 
1 is tlu onl\ It ulu git it tut ugh tor U4 h 
1 1 n i ibli t I'.k'. Ho w is not aJlswec to 
i r ♦ i i » i tin uigli (tt ruiariN lu>v i\tr until 
\l ill 1(> 1*117 \ stiuggk l> -.vti with the 

n d i tt six 1 ilisi Ktrtusl \ wlmst lown- 
J M f llowtd tin Ihdslit \ ik t iptuic of the 
M *vv and Ittiogmti ‘sovnt^ and the 
NiilmitH in i in \ and nv\\ L then 
it ippe irt d fi4>m I inland and beuvme 
lu id ol a sov n I » f peoples* t omnussars 
lie t >ok up his i 1 1 in i in tho palace of 
the' that’s favouiili 1 illeiman blit esm 
mined without haugt lus aset tie mode of 
h\ lug utilising tlu hud ling more tor his 
nkiit than foi nn mdulgonce of the 
\ unties Ills ihsi ekueo abolished all 
private) ow unship of land and property 
( row u and ( hurth piopertv was tians- 
itrrod to tho control of the Markers* 
bovntH Ij com luded pe'Oee with (*cr- 
manv bUievmg tlat revolution would 
quic kly follow in tlubi country Indeed 
he flimlv heliovod that World icvolutlou 
was i m mine nt He was not popular, 

however, ew<n with hte own followers, 
subordinating everything ruthlessly to 
state needs in tho conviction that tho 
desperate situation < ould ho nave d oulv bv 
discipline) and fort e 1 luring a meeting at 
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th*. Kremlin to which lu had moved he 
w stnmislv wouncle 1 b> a would bt 
a-Nsissln 1 ut iccoveicd to be fat td In eiitl 
war within the country and a blockade b\ 
biitam without Oh well as threats of 
mxusi m bv count ci looluti mints imdti 
Koltcliak in Mbern aril Dtrnkcn mid 
W range 1 m the N ai <1 ** I lit tub 
liowexei turned at last witli the enoi 
mous help he received fiom lrotski his 
arrav chief The eouutei it v elution was 
e rushed by 19.1 and ] uie ( oininuniMii 
was module d bj the new ecoiionm policy 
(\ J P ) Fer the ike ef jioduction 
pnv etc enters n o ami i rr lit weio allowed 
n a small Male T i ido tieatles wtio 
Mtrn* d with Uiitum ml tin cui it ilist 
count nts 

After foui Vais of stiut^J i g tig dust 
dilhcultics wliith w -»uld hive ver 
whelmed most men the temlie strain he 
hid imposed upon his ph^suul rtscuices 
had its inevit il ic result ami li wu 
ittae ked by a form of brim disease lie 
was able however to hand t» his sue 
essor before he d ae untix itjeaee on 
all its fiontiers \nd showing undent ible 
signs of considerable e onomie develop 
nunt shorth aftei issuing his fame us 
economic theory he d en Jan 21 i w 
a sti iking instance of a man with i fixed 
goal —the god of tlu movers il siual 
i evolution and tow u Is th it chosen go il 
he marched untime hu mielisturbeel 
bv we inncss oi intellect ini d< ubt lever 
halting at crime ami neve i i loved by the 
slightest compunction In all things he 
was giudcd bv Marxist tl ecrv idapted to 
the needs of m cltrn Russii Marxist 
Leninism as intcipicte 1 h\ st din i t mins 
the doe tnml f ji i tat i i 1 i < i i mm n 
L 's we i hi- coniine 1 l v A of which 
extracts max 1 1 f mi d m 1 s / tu l s / 
Lenin (2 vols 194 ) V ( ci rd of his 
writing lusgeu hit It rf Sea/ mclband 
was pub in 1J S \ i u li inn 
Lernn s / i/e and fi if il.i,! Liotskv 
Lenin 132%> J 1 e fin l hi s that 
shook the If arid Hi N k Rroupskav 
Memoirs of Jen i 1910 J> *s Mn^i j 
Lenin 19 il, M Goiki lJa i s i nth J<nm 
1932 J Maxton / trim 1912 it Fox 
Lernn 1913, J \ M iliii Linn win (1 ug 
tians bj J; and ( P lul 2 voN, 1910) 

I Wilson Jo the J inland S/a/ m 1940 
< Hill Lrmnandthf hussim I dotation 
1947 anel B I ) Wolfe Urc i ho mad * 
a Herniation 1948 

Leninabad 1 Region >t the Tadrhik 
'■'Sit - Cap of the above fruit 
picscrving and canning arc e airicel on and 
there arc leather bilk und bnekwoiks 
Pop 40 000 

Lemnakhan, tn in the Azmcnian SSR 
near the Turkish border, known prior to 
the First World War as Altx&ndropol 
At that time it bad a large Russian 
garrison pciniam ntly stationed in It In 
Oct 1 926 an c art h quake ra/cd the greater 
part of the tn together with a large 
number of the sunounding vile It Is on 
the Tiflts to l&lhlz railway xvith a branch 
line to Kan in Turkey, The surrounding 
steppe produces wheat and sugar beet, 
and L is also an industrial centre, there 
is an electric pow or station. Pop. 67 ,700 


Leningrad 1 Legion e f the R *■* F SR, 
aelje linng the gulf ol 1 inland and I ako 
I ule ga It is tli f nd well wooded but 
i considerable ] oition < t tlu land is 
marshy The two lakes lupus and 
I adoga also coxu a considerable area 
In addition to the Nanui there ire two 
etliei important n\s the \ < 11 lien which 
llews into fake Ladoga and Hu \ewii 
winch < ounce ts lake 1 ndrga with the 
gulf of Finland Me st cf the ml ab aic 
Russian, but Routine Unite cntli me ef 
Finnish stoel \giieultuie is not well 
leiv meed, but tlie ii aic extensile fisheries 
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Tlieie in come mine rol deposits, chiefly 

< f lie r i el ce i per Mnnufs of textiles 
tobi soap < audit h matches etc aro 
can led n in xunous parts ind the ox 
T oi t Lt i i of timber m various forms is 

< onsi 1 i tide The elist came under 
Mu cell 1 mllueiuc dining the sixteenth 
centuiv and iu lf>17 was definitely in- 
cluded in Swedish ter It vvis accoutred 
b> I etc r the Great m 1721 and has ever 
since i i mined a part of Russia (2) 
Gap e f the above region, formerly called 
fet Petersburg or letrogiad (1915-24) 
Before tho lev elution it wn» the cap 
of Russu I stands on the Leva at 
the head of tho gulf of Finland tu 59° 56' 
h lat and 30" 18 L long Tho ground 
on which it stands is low and swanipv, 
and the sunounding country is morass 
and forest wine h commence almost at the 
gates of tho c it) When tho empire had 
been fully seemed towards the L, the 
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activities of the Swedes made it necessary 
that some strong centre should be created 
in the extreme W., and this IV ter tho 
Great decided to do. Unfavourable as 
was the site that lie eh<»sc, it uas tho only 
one possible. There had already been a 
small fort t here, some 5 in. from t lie mouth 
of the Nova, built by the swedes, which 
had beeome an iiupoitnnt commeroial 
place during the connection of Nov- 
gorod with the Hanseatic League. This 
fort and tn. had lieeu almost entirely 
destroyed by tint under Alexis Miehailo- 
vich, and It was but an insignifh ant \ il. 
when Peter took possession of It. Jt pro- 
vided him, however, not only with a strong 
point of vantage against the Swedes, 
but also with a place through which 
intercourse could he efctab. with civilised 
Europe, an object which he had much at 
heart. The dilliculties ho had to over- 
come were immense, hut by indomitable 

{ icrseveranco and a reekles 9 disregard of 
LUinan life they were all overcome. Out 
of dismal swamps and bleak morasses 
arose a city of \vhi< h it was said a century 
ago, ‘The united magiiiiieeneo of all tho 
cities of Europe could hut equal St. 
Petersburg.* L. is ri< .j In one buildings 
and palaces, many of which, however, 
have fallen into disrepair. The Imperial 
Winter Palace was rebuilt in 1839 after 
having been destroy cd by lire two >ears 
previously, and was damaged slightly 
during tho 1917 revolution. Considerable 
damage was done b> Ger. bomber planes, 
especially in 1941 (* ier Luninok vi>, Mi ur. 
ofL There are a number of mnseuins and 
art galleries, which have many com- 
paratively roeent additions, and numerous 
splendid churches which are permitted to 
remain open, although tho Orthodox 
Church has been disestablished by the 
Bolsheviks. Many of these buildings, 
however, were either destroy ed or severely 
damaged in the siege of 19 4i 43. 

The public structures, quays, piers, 
ramparts, etc., arc all composed of masses 
of solid granite. Tho Neva, as it passes 
through tho city, lias a breadth of from 
500 to 700 yds. It forms ono of the pnn. 
beauties of the city, for its waters are clear 
as crystal and very deep, so that large 
ships can moor at the quays which lino its 
banka. L. port, at tho mouth of the Neva, 
Is now ono of tho great world ports. Its 
total length of quays Is 21.000 ft., and tho 

S ort has boon re-equipped with ue- 
reakers that keep it open from April to 
Nov. A plan for consti noting a 75-m.- 
long underground railway was approved 
before the outbreak of war in 1939. 

Unfortunately tho low position of the 
city renders It liable to inundations when- 
ever a strong wind from tho sea causes tho 
riv. to rise much above t he average height. 
L. is not only watered by the Nova, but 
also by a number of its branches which 
virtually mako tho city a collection of 
small is. Tho Nova runs first towards i he 
N. and then, turning to the W., sends out 
towards tho N. an ann called tho Novka, 
which again divides into two branches 
called the Great and Little Novka. Tho 
main riv. also divides into two branches, 
the Qrcfit Neva, which runs S.W., ami tho 


Little Neva, which runs N.W. Thus the 
gulf of Kronstadt receives tho Neva by 
four great arms. In addition to these 
streams t ho city is intersected by a 
number of canals, so that a largo number 
of bridges are required. Tho longest of 
these, tiie Irvitsky bridge, Is some 2000 ft, 
in length. Tho prlii. part of L. is built on 
the 1. b. of the Neva. In the centre stood, 
prior to the Bolshevist rule, tho Admiralty, 
the finest and most imposing of what then 
constituted the crown buildings, sur- 
rounded by tho beautiful Alexander 
Garden. From this central point radiated 
three long boulevards, rendered imposing 
by their width. Eastwards runs the 
Nevsky Prospckt, the city’s central 
thoroughfare, while H. and h.E. respec- 
tively stretch the Voznesensky Prospckt 
and tho Gorohhovaya Ulitsa. Other 
famous palaces of old St. Petersburg were 
the Marble Palace, tho Taurida, presented 
to Prince Potemkin by Catherine II.; 
tho Anitchkov Palace, which was the 
residence of Emperor Nicholas while 
Grand l)ukc; tho Old Michailov Palace, 
later us« i d as a school of engineers; and tho 
New Michailov Palace, one of the finest 
palaces in Europe, limit between 1819 and 
lsJ.». Close to the Winter Palace is the 
Hermitage, built by Cut hen nc II., which 
contained a eostlv library and ono of tin* 
most magnifu cut c ollcouoiis of paintings 
in the world, besides ot her treasuies. The 
two most famous public monuments of old 
st. Petersburg were the Alexander 
Column, erected in honour of the Emperor 
Alexander, and tho great equestrian statue 
of Pel or the Great, which stands in tin 
Peter Square. Tho city also had numerous 
splendid churches, among which were the 
magnilleent church of St. Isaac of Dal- 
matia. built 1819-5S; the Theotokos of 
ICiizan, st. Nicholas, St. Vlexander 
Nevskv, and SS. Peter and Paul. The 
unlv. of L. before the Second World War 
had eleven faculties, including a workers’ 
faculty, and its students numbered neuriv 
4000, 08 per rent of whom were workers 

Until 1939 L. was one of tho main 
industrial centres of Russia, but tho con- 
st motion of new plant was discouraged 
under the second live-year plan and L. has 
declined in importance. Tho chief in- 
dustries were those of cotton, woollen, 
and clothing manufs., iron founding, 
machinery, paper making, and printing, 
tobacco, leather, glass, soap, and chemi- 
cals. L. was also a great publishing 
centre. The pop. of L. by the census of 
1939 was 3,191.000. 

Considering the severity of the siege of 
1941-43 L. is still remarkably like the ettv 
that began tho Oct. revolution of 1917. 
Within the twelve months after the end of 
1 9 4 4 its centre had been so restored that it 
was difficult to believe that it had been in 
tho line of battle, though In tho suburbs 
big sears were still * he seen. Among 
many old landmarks ot bygone days winch 
still remained were the fortress of Peter 
and Paul, the famous Smolny of Lenin’s 
days, the Krasny Zamok on the Fontauka, 
former palace of Tsar Paul, and other 
buildings. A city planning committee 
had by then made plans for the industrial 
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future of L. Industry is to bo located so 
as to serve the needs of the people. Some 
600,000 inhah. d. of starvation in the siege, 
many were killed in aetion, and muny left 
the city Jt is proposed to allow the pop. 
to rise very gradually to its old llguro, to 
site enough industries thero to provide 
them with employment, mostly the old 
engineering industries, and to spread the 
pop. over double tho area of the old eity. 
The new oitv centre is an imposing budd- 
ing out in tlie open fields, bearing sears 
of the struggle with the Ger-. New 
workers* flats are being limit round il and 
hero will be the industrial part ol the city. 
The old part of L. radiates from the 
beautiful Admiralty budding. This is to 
be the administrative centre for N. Russia. 

St »c — . Hafterherg, PrUnbura in stiwr 
Venjam/i nheit mid (rry/nwart, 1866; ** V 
Platonov, History oj liv^w. 1925; and 
A. Kurlgrcn, liolshcvwt Russia, 1927. 

Leningrad, Siege of (1941 13). From 
Aug. 21, 1941, in tho second World War. 
L. vva* closely besieged by tho Oers., and 
for sixteen months overland communica- 
tion* with the re*»t of Russia were cut. 
The siege was begun by Gen. von Leeb 
with an army of 300,006 riflemen, a div. 
of im*torised infantry, loflU tanks, and 
1000 tirst-liiie aircraft. For months L. 
lay under direct threat of capture. Prob- 
ably 250,000 (!er.s., V mu**, and soldiers 
of other satellite nation -t <i. iit the ap- 
proaches* to the eitj ; vvliile in L. it self the 
Russian dcath-mll from gunfire, hunger, 
and exposure was very high The prob- 
lem of the welfare of 4.600.000 inhub. was 
complicated bv the swelling ot tho pop. 
with refugees trnm oveirim regions out- 
side. by the loss of mam power supplies 
through the cutting of the connection’s 
with the S\ lr g< neral mg plants and by the 
coldest winter (1011 42; known for 
centuries. Tho active d«<cnee policy of 
its gjirr*soii saved L. Its uirerntt bombed 
the (»er. positions and went far nut to 
attack ti»e Luftwaffe's liases in Finland 
and Estonia. Its ground forces were al- 
ways attacking tb*- Ger. defence system; 
snipers stealing througli the bracken on 
outlying hills or on skis ov er I he snow and 
io© look heavy toll. When navigation 
was tree the italtie tiec*l harassed the 
supply routes from the Hanseatic ports to 
the Ocr. force m Finland: ami when the 
fleet was icebound its guns wire lent for 
the suppression of the Gcr. siege artillery 
batteries. Even in tho d» pth of winter, 
when medical rustorativ es were needed to 
enable workers to get to th«» lactones, tho 
output of arms ami ammunition from the 
great armament works never ceased. In 
i)cc. 1941 transport dillw ultles and Her. 
air raids brought L. to t lie \ ergo of famine ; 
but tills was remedied when the great 
ice highway across Lake* Ladoga was 
built and Douglas pTfcnes tlew piovisions 
into the city. At the lowest point of its 
fortunes L. sent thousands of workers to 
the front, women taking their places at 
furnaces and lathos under shellfire in 
tlie industrial suburbs. A pioneer move- 
ment organised an auxiliary army of 
children who played a uotable part in 
making life possible in the eity. Once the 


Lake Ladoga road was open and tho 
ussians bad advanced in tlie Lake Ilmen, 
olkhov, and Kalinin sectors, tho situa- 
tion at L. improved and when, at tho end 
of \pril 1912, the winter hud passed, 
150.000 volunteers set about an immense 
spring-cleaning of tho eity until it eornoel 
tlie reputation of being the cleanest place 
in all Russia. Trains began to run again. 
Even social life was not forgotten, many 
instrumentalists being released from tlie 
front to enable them to play in the city's 
orchestra. The city’s defences now’ be- 
came tormldabie and tho (hr. Air Force 
suflVi ed lieavilv over the approaches, 
though tho suburbs sustained widespread 
damage from siego guns in the W. and 
s.W .. some of these being suppressed by 
the Russian advance towards I’etcrhof. 
Famous buildings did not Miller verv 
gicatly. Pushkin's house on the Moiku 
was wrecked cailv in the war. The 
poi tills of the Hermitage were damaged, 
us also was Anichkov hridg< , whose 
bronze hoises. however, had been removed 
for safety. La l outline's ‘■tatue of Peter 
tho Great was slightly dainagid. When 
m the autumn of 1942 tlie cit\ was coin- 
ploting its preparations for launching an 
ultnek a largo proportion of the pop. wuis 
eviu’uated I \ the Lake Ladoga route. 
The piercing ol the blockade was at 
length effected b\ a combine d operation 
under Tol.-Gen. Govorov, the victm ot 
Mozhai-k (q.o.) ami commander of tho 
L. gurn-oii from early in 1912, and Cion. 
Me ret /Low, tilde il bv men of tlio fleet 
flghling on tlie ice of Luke Ladoga and 
the guns of warships and coastal but- 
teries. While tl»‘ issue was still in Rome 
doubt the pn sstirc oWheavj Russian 
tanks which hod been brought nr loss the 
Neva l>\ pontoons, nml deadlv low-flying 
Mourn*' lk planes, flung the euieuny hack 
to He edge ui tlie torest : while on tho 
Volkhov Gen. Mcrcl/kow forced a pas- 
sage* to J.nke Ladoga ami split the Ger. 
belt asunder. From the K. vet another 
Russian force delivered a powerful series 
of tiont d attm ks. Tht* junction of the 
two oi ones of Govorov and Merctzkow on 
Jan. is, 1913, after a seveu-day battle, 
in winch the enemy io’-t 11.000 men in 
killc <1 and prisoners, cstuh. a corridor 
10 m broad and so relieved the cily. Sec 
I. Llironburg, /{wuoa at liar, 1913; 
W . I 1). Allen and l*. Murat off, Tht 
Cani/tuir/n* of imi-il, JlMl. 

Leninsk-Kuznetsky, tn. of tlio Novo- 
fiihnsk Region of the R.S.F.S.R., N.W. of 
Stall risk, to which there is a branch of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. Iron ore. coed, 
gold and precious stones are found in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 81,900/ 

Lennel, ste Comihtiiram. : 

Lennep, Jacob van (1802-68), Dutch 
poet and novelist, b. at Amsterdam. He 
took hiB doctorate in law at the univ. of 
Leyden in 1824 and started legul practice 
in Amsterdam in 1829, becoming pro- 
t nratnr general. He was a member of tlio 
Dutch Parliament, 1853-56. Ilia first 
essay in literature wok to puli, a trans. of 
Ryron’g livid* of J by dot* f n 1 826 and of tho 
Sitae of Corinth in 1831. A greater In- 
fluence was, however, that of Sir Walter 
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Scott, and he Is now remembered chiefly land, 11 in. X.K. of Glasgow by roll, 
for his series of historical novels which J tails arc made and there are calico- 
displayed excel lent narrative power. They printing, alum and bleach works, and coal- 
iucludo De. Pleegzoon, ten verhaal (1835, mines. Pop. 2000. 

Eng. trails. The Adopted Son, New York, Leno, Dan (1801 -1904), stage name of 
1847); De. linos van / fekania (1S36, Eng. George Galvin, Eng. comedian, b. at 
trans. The Hose, of Dckaina.or the Friesian. Somers Town, London. II is parents were 
Heiress, 1817); Jaeobaas Wcektacht op het 1 ravelling entertainers, known as Mr. and 
huts te, Ti i/lin(/rn (1839, Eng. trails. Mrs. Wilde, and as a child tm was trained 
Jacoba's Lament at the ! loose of Tty- as an acrobat and dancer. With his 
hngen 1810); and Lirdiuand Ilugrk brother he won the world championship 
(1810, Eng. trims. The Count of Talon ra, in clog-dancing at Leeds in 1 880. and after 
1880). Van L.’s dramatic works were appearing in pantomime at the Oxford 
pub. in 3 \ols. (Amsterdam), 185*2. and and Surrey Theatres, lie was engaged for 
his poetical works in 11 \ols. (Rotterdam), Drury Lane by Sir Augustus Harris. In 
1859-02. See life by N. Meets, 1900, arid 1900 he was transferred to the Pavilion 
M. E. Lentiep. 1909: also J. ten Mrmk. Mump Hull, and in 1901 performed before 
Oes chit denis der Xoord - Xederlandsvlu t he king at Sandringham. Ste J. H. Wood, 
J.etU ren in de \ [ Xe Fit ire (No. iii). J)on I a no, 1905. 

Lennox, Charles* Henry Gordon-, .sir Lenorniand, Henri Rene (5. 1SS2). Er. 
Hkjiimond v\d Gnitnnx, I)i t kh op. draunUKt, h. Mav .1 in Pans, son of the 

Lennox, Charlotte (ore Ramsay) (1720- composer. Rend L. He was educated at 
1804), TlHt. writer./#, in New York. She the Lveee Jan*»oii-de-Saill.\ . His first 
canto to London in 1735, and after a brief work wa> fAS PassuLs (1909). peHormcd 
period on tin* stage earned her living by at the Theatre des Arts, and the next 
W'ritlug. Her chief hooks are Life of l , ausshr< (19L1). followed hv Les Hates 
JJarriit Stuai’t (1751); 7 Vic Female Out rote * (Eng. trails. Fa Hurts, 1923) and Le 
(1752): uml Shalsptar 11 lust rated: or The Temps est un soutj> (Eug. trails. Time is a 
j\ orels and Hmtorus on ” bu n • Flags are I bream. 192.1), both performed at the 
founded (1753-51). I Theatre >lis \rts. His later plays are 

Lennox, aurt. iseottish ter. comprising 1a Simoun (1920 »: Li Unnutur de reves 
the anet. slierlfTdom of Dumhartou. and (1922. a modern r< piodmd ion of <Fd>/ius 
large portions of the shires of Stirling, IPs); J/Homnu it s ts fanlnm,., 0924); 
Pert h. and Renfrew. The earldom of L. Les Trots ( ’/aimhres ( 1 93 L ) ; and ( 'repiisculc 
was llrst conferred on Ahvin. probably a du tlualre (1935). Sit 11. Danicl-Knps, 
Tidt hv descent, about 1175. The title Sur le Tlualre de II. ~Ii Lenorniand , 1928. 
jm-,sed In 1 17:* to his descendant. Sir John Leuormant, Francois US37 83), Fr. 
Stewart. Lord Harnlev. Matthew, ms-oihI ar**ha*oli»gi-,t. />. In Paris. He won the 
earl of this Stewart line, fell on Eloddeu i pn/.e in nimiisinnl ies at tin* Academic des 
Eield. and Matthew, fourth earl, married liis< tiptioiis with his C lass i /trillion des 
Margaret Douglas, daughter and heir of nmnnaus dis Lng'uh^ (IViG). and w T as 
the carl of Angus and Margaret Tudor, appointed sub-librarian (IS<>2). After 
.sister of Henry VJJ1.; Matthew's eldest travelling in Greece lie accepted the pro - 
son, llenry, married Mary ()ueen of Spots. f<*s-,urslilp of urclueolngy at the Riblio- 
After the murder of Darnley 0571). tlwpne Nutionale (1874-83). His chief 
Matthew worked for the abdication of works are Lis Antiqmtis de In Troaile 
Mary, ami in 1570, his grandson being ( I S 7i»> and /,*-• Or ip hies de Vhistoire 
recognised «s James VI. of Scotland, he I d'apns lit Jlihle (1880 84). From cunol- 
was at»poluted regent. On Ids death form inscriptions he deduced the c.vtsLenoo 
(1571) the title passed to .lames, who eon- j nt a mm-semitle tongue which w r as latter 
forred It on bin uncle, Charles, the j minger know n as Arcadian. Other w r orks: 
brother of Darnley, who left an unlj Manuel d’histoire nncinnu de Vouesl 
daughter. Lady Arabella Stewart. In (1898 09, 1881); Lettrcs assi/riolnf,imies 
1680 James conferred the title on his f (1 >7 1 -79); Les I*ri mhrrs (Irilisations 
cousin, Esmf* Stewart, grandson of the. (1871): Les Sciences occitlles en A sir 
third earl, and in the following year Ksme i 1 1 874- 75); La Mon unit dans Vanliquite 
was created duke of L. He was succeeded I 1 1 S7 8 79); and Monnaies ft nuvlaiUcs 
by his Ron Inidovic, who was created earl i ( 1 883). 

of Richmond (1913). and earl of New- i Le Ndtre, Andre (1613-1 700), Fr. land- 
castle, duke of Riehmond (1023) in the scape gardener. Louis XTV., who hoard 
Eng. peerage. On his dying without male 1 of his skill, gave him a commission to lay 
Issue (1624) his titles passed to his brother out the gardens of Versailles, the Trianon. 
Esm6. On the death of tin* sixth duke, the terrace of St. Germain, and the 
OharloB, the L. dukedom devolved upon gardens of Fontainebleau, St. Cloud, and 
Charles II., who bestowed It on his llio- t 'hunt illy. lie was also the designer of 
gitimato son. Charles Lennox (by the St. James’s Park and Kenslngtou Gardens 
duchess of Portsmouth), who sold the In England, and also of Greenwich Park, 
lands to the marquess of Mont rose in 1702. In addition to the*o ho vLsited Rome and 
Hoe Scots Peerage , vul. x„ and W. Fraser, laid out the gardens of the Quirinal and 
The Lennox, 1874. Vatican. 

Lennox Hills, range In Scotland, include Lens, tn. in the dopt. of Pas-de-Cnlais. 
the Campsle Fells, Strathblano Hills, and Franco, 9 m. N.N.E. of Arras. It pos- 
Kllpatriok Hills, and aro situated between Besses a rich coal -he Id, and Is also engaged 
Dumbarton and Stirling. They rise to in sugar-refining and other industries. 
1894 ft. in the peak of Earl’s Seat. Occupied by the Gers. early in the First 

Lennox town, vll, of Stirlingshire, Scot- World War, its recapture was an aim of 

E.E. 8 * N 
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the Allies In the operations known as the 
battle of Loos (q.v.) t Sept. 1914, but it was 
not taken. Its Importance as a railway 
junction and as a coal-mining centre en- 
hanced its strategic value, and it was the 
prin. Brit. objective in the battle of Arms 
(?.?'.) in April 1917, but again it did not 
fall. L. was evacuated by the Gen. 
Sept. 4, 1918. Tho tn. suffered con- 
siderable damage in the Second World 
War. Pop. 40,300. 

Lens, in optics, a portion of a refracting 
medium hounded by two curved surfaces, 
or by one plane surface and one curved 
surface. Ls. are usually made of glass, 
their surface-, being usually portions of 
spheres, and for most practical purposes 
having a small thickness in proportion to 
tho radius of curvature. They may ho 
divided into two classes, convex or con- 
verging L., and concave or diverging L. 
The former are thicker in the centre than 
at the edges, and the latter thinnest at tho 
centre. Light is refracted l i.c. changes its 
direction) when it passes from air to glasH, 
nr from glass to air, and Ls. are important 
because the refraction at their two sur- 
faces can he made to alter the directions of 
the incident light rays in such a way that 
whole groups of rays pass onw ards tow arils 
a single point, or in directions away from a 
single point. If, for example, rays from a 
point on a distant object fall on the convex 
L. of a camera, they are so refracted that 
all reach one point on tho photographic 
plate or film placed behind the L. and at a 
suitable distance from it. and they arc said 
to form an imauc of tho object point. 
From each point on the object a group of 
rays is in this way focused on the plate at 
an appropriate point, so that the totality 
of rays parsing through the L. produces a 
picture or image of tho object upon tho 
plate. In this case the rays travel to the 
image, and the image is *>a'nl to he a real 
one. Similarly tho rays from a point on 
an object fall on tho L. of a pair of spec- 
tacles, and are refracted In such a way that 
they pass to the eyo as though they had 
come from a point other than that where 
they originated; that is, they merely 
appear to come from an imago point, and 
the image is said to be virtual. Whether 
the image produced by a convex L. is real 
or virtual depends upon the distance of the 
object and such characteristics of tho L. 
as the curvature of its faces and tho nature 
of tho glass of which it Is made; concave 
Ls. however, produce only virtual images 
of real objects. The sizes and positions of 
the images formed by Ls. depend upon tho 
sizes and positions of the objects, and upon 
various characteristics of the Ls. See 

A. Cox, Photographic Optics, 1943, and 

B. K. Johnson, Practical Ojdirs. 1945. 

Lent (O.K. Icncten, spring; ALE. lenten, 

lente ). in the Christian Church, tho period 
of fasting before Easter. In the time of 
lremcus a rigid fast was observed by some 
Christians for forty hours before Easter 
morning. I n A lexandria, fluring the third 
century, Christians fasted throughout 
Holy Week, and by the fourth century tho 

? eriod bad extended to about forty days, 
n tho eighth or ninth century it was 
determined that the fast should begin on 
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Ash Wednesday, between which and 
Easter Sunday are forty days, excluding 
Sundays, on which fast Is not observed. 
Hence in Romo tho Sundays in L. wore, 
and are, called in Quadragesima . i.e. within 
the Forty Days, whence Fr. CarSme, etc. 
Tho fourth Sunday in L. used to bo known 
as ‘Alothcring Sunday,' for on that day 
young servant maids wore allowed a 
holiday to visit their mothers, and usually 
took with them a rich trim net cake. The 
fifth week is called Passion 1 1 eek ; the 
sixth, beginning with Palm Sunday, is 
Holy IVcek. 

Lenthall, William (1591-1(1(12), Eng. 
politician, b . at Henley-on-Thames, son of 
an Oxfordshire landowner, (’ailed to tho 
Bar in IG1G, he entered the Short Parlia- 
ment as member for Woodstock in 1640. 
and in tho following year the king made 
him Speaker, a position he retained until 
1053. His behaviour when Charles I. 
ordered him to disclose the whereabouts 
of the five members he wanted to arrest 
is historic. He beeamo master of flu- 
Rolls in 1643, and was Speaker again in 
1659 when the Rump was recalled. 
Though favouring tho Restoration ho won 
exempted from pardon in 1660 but was 
unmolested and d. at his residence at 
Harford. 

Lentils, seeds of a small branching plant 
with pale bine flowers (Krruin tens). Their 
shape has given the name to the glass lens. 
There are numerous varieties ami all are of 
high food value. The plant, is hardy in 
Croat Britain, hut is rarel> cultivated. 
In all s. parts of Europe, and in Egypt 
and India, tho crop is un important 
one. 

Lentini, tn. in the nrov. of Syracuse. 
Sicil>. 1$ m. S.E. of laiTcc L. Its inhab. 
are chiefly engaged in the muuuf. of 
earthenware. Pop. 17.000. 

Lentulus, patrician family of the Cor- 
nelia aui'-, of which the most prominent 
poisons were: (1 ) P. Cornelius L. Sura, the 
man of chief note in Catiline's conspiracy. 
He whs successively qumstor, pnetor. and 
consul Imt, in 70 H.c., was expelled from 
the senate, with sixty others, for im- 
famoiis life and manners. It was this, 
probfihlv, that led him to join Catiline. 
From his distinguished birth and rank, he 
calculated on beeomitig ehlef of the con- 
spire y, and in order to gain power and 
recover Ills place in thp senate he became 
prietnr again in 63 j».r. When Catiline 
loft for Etruria L. was left as leader of 
the homo conspirators, and his irresolu- 
tion probably .saved the city from be- 
ing burned. L. was deposed from the 
pra*tnr-»hip, and was strangled In tho 
Capilolino prison. (2) P. CorncliiiH L. 
Spirit her was successively cvruie, rcdUe. 
pnetor. and consul over the period 63-57 
u.c. In hfs consulship ho moved for the 
immediate recall of Clcoro, and afterwards 
received Cilicia os his prov. On the 
outbreak of the civil war in 49 u.c. he 
joined the Pompeian party. 

Lenz, Jakob Mlohael Reinhold (1761- 
1 792), Oer. poet, b . at gesswegen. Livonia, 
is a typical representative of the Sturm 
und Drang period. Ills earliest efforts 
at composition wero sacred songs in tho 
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style of Klopstock. After studying 
theology at Konigsberg — his father was a 
vil. pastor — ho migrated to Htrosburg, 
joined the literary coterie of ►Snl/mann 
(1749-1821), and gained the friendship of 
(Joothe. His passionate lyrics, Die Lithe 
aufdem Lande , were inspired by Friederike 
Brion, whom ( joctlie also loved. Insanity 
overtook him in 1777. His romantic 
•.oniedies Iter Hofmcisfer (1771) and Die 
Soldatev (177C), etc., show a maiked de- 
ficiency in restraint. See H. Kindcrinann, 
Lenz und die deulsrhe Homtndik, 192/). 

Leo, or The Lion, one of the twelve 
zodiacal constellations or ‘signs,’ of which 
it is the tilth, the sun entering it about 
July 22. It is surrounded by Ursa Mujor, 
Loo Minor. rancor, Hydra, Sextans, Virgo, 
and Coma Heron ices. The constellation can 
ho easily toiuul by drawing a lino through 
the Pole Star, and the third star of the 
Plough (y I’rsie Majoris). Tins line inter- 
sects L. at the bright star Dench (,•» 
LeonM. The two brightest objects in 
the < onsteil.it Ion are Rcguliw (a Loonls) 
(first magnitude) at the bottom of the 
well-known ‘sickle,* and the blue star 
Done b (magnitude 2*2). 

Leo, name of thirteen . »pi 

Leo /. (110 01), staled the Ureal . prob- 
ably a Horn, by birth, is first definitely 
heard of as a deacon possessing great 
intlueme in 429. and while In Laid on a 
diplomatic mission lie was chosen to 
rim reed bixtus HI. He was foremost in 
cheeking t lie heresies of Maniehioisin, 
^riseillianism, and Nestorianism, and in 
establishing the prime authority or the 
bishop ot Home and the authority of tlie 
law of its apostolic see. lie formulated 
against the Mouophysite. Eutvelies, the 
doctrine ol llio union of tin* human und 
divine persons in one Jesus ('lirist, in a 
letter, known as the Tome of ,st. Leo, 
intended for the ‘robber’ synod of 
Ephesus but adopted at the council of 
Chaleedon (151). L. turned hack the 
Huns under Attila (152) and saved the 
plundering of the .met. basilicas ol Home 
from the Vandals under (icnsorio in 155. 
He w'us succeeded by 111 lari us. 

Leo II. (082-83). a Median, succeeded 
Agatho 1. He upheld the rights of the 
see of Home against the encroachments ot 
Ravenna. He was succeeded by Beno- 
dict II. 

Leo III. (7 95-8 1C), a Rom. by birth, 
succeeded Adrian 1., and sent the ke>s ot 
St. Peter’s tomb to Charlemagne. After 
a murderous attack in 799 lie sought pro- 
tection from the king of the Finnic*, who 
came to Romo m SCO. in public synod 
before Charlemagne L. repudiated on 
oath the charges against him. ( )n Cin ist - 
mas- Hay 800 lie crowned Charlemagne 
emperor of tlio W. 

Leo IV. (817-55), a Rom. priest, suc- 
ceeded 'Sergius II, Re fortified Rome, 
defeated the Saracens at the mouth of tho 
Tiber, built the Leonine city, which 
included the Vatican, and crowned Alfred 
tho Ureal when his father Ktlielwulf took 
him in 853 to Homo as a pilgrim. 

Leo V . (903), a Benedictine monk, suc- 
ceeded Benedict IV., but was deposed by 
his chaplain, Christopher. Tho records of 


the tenth century arc incomplete, and 
make no mention of his subsequent hist. 

Leo VI. became pope in 928 In succes- 
sion to John X., and is stated by some to 
have been murdered by the notorious 
Rom. lady, Marozia, who is also said to 
have murdered John X. (r/.v.), 

Leo VII. (937-39), negotiated peace 
terms between Hugo, king of Italy, ami 
Alberto IT., duke of Rome, and son of 
Marozia. He had tho reputation of a 
zealous ecclesiastic. 

Leo VIII., the name of an anti-popo 
(c. 904). 

Leo IX. H 049-51), Alsatian; hi-> name 
was Count Bruno von Egisheim, and 
ho belonged to a noble family related to 
the Emperor Conrad. In 102(5 he was 
bishop of Toil! and was elected to suc- 
ceed DanuiMiH II. at Worms, a choice 
confirmed in Rome, whither be journeyed 
as a pilgrim with Hildebrand, afterwards 
Uregorv VII. In tin synod of 1019 ho 
renewed the mlc of eclibaey ot the clergy 
which, with Ins suppression of simony, 
maikid his reforming zeal. He licit! 
man} sj nods and travelled much. Jlo 
was erushingiv defeated by the Normans 
mar (Jivihcll.i in 1053, ami was a captive 
at lienevento. lie was r.uci ceded hv 
Victor II. 

Lto A. (1513 21) was (liovanni, son ot 
Lorenzo do’ Medici, the Magnificent, h. at 
Florence in 147 Etlueated In the tlist 
scholars of the new’ learning, he was made 
a cardinal when only fourteen, though 
only fully admitted to the saeied college 
in 1192. lie retired to Fimeiuo at tho 
ejection of Alexander Vi. till the expulsion 
of tho Medic j from Florence. On tho 
re-toi dtion he*, as head of tin* family, 
governed flic* state till his election to tho 
papacy on tlio death of Julius II. The 
hist part of his pontificate was taken up 
bv negotiations with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, lenlmatid of Spam, and Henry 
\ ill. of 1'nghiinl. for an ullitincc against 
'Vi.tiKO and Venice, and foi restoring 
1 p< .icc to Lurope for the sake of a erusodo 
1 against tho threatening advance of the 
• Turks. His grants of indulgence* helped 
l to arouse* the spirit of rc\olt against tho 
abuses of tlio Church which culminated 
in the Refoi mation; L.’s lailure in faeo of 
. i lu* re\olt in liorniany and rhe N. was 
nioinly due to his absorption m pressing 
! ioi v\ uni tho tcmpoi al claims of tho papacy 
| m Italy, and in diplomatic intrigues for 
i these ends, which were subservient to his 
I lifelong policy of increasing the power of 
I ins family, the Medici. Ho d. suddenly 
i after the* new s ol t lie success of his 
plans. 

Leo XI. (1905), Alessandro de* Medici, 
only reigned a month, aud was succeeded 
b> Paul V. 

Leo XII. (1823-29), b. near Spoleto in 
1700, was secretary to Pius VI., and was 
engaged in diplomat io » fissions in Europe 
and with Napoleon. <. ordinal -priest in 
18 1G, and eardinal-vlcar 1820. he was 
elected popo on tlio death of Pius VII., 
being expected to live only a short time. 
Ho was a distinct reactionary, suppressing 
all forms of political movement and 
societies, and establishing an elaborate 
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system of spies. lie was m< reeded by see ho could lav hands on nml attempted 
Pins VIII. to transfer s. Italy, Cl recce, and Mace- 

Lfo XIII, (1878-1903). (iioarehlno ilouia from t he Uit. patriarchate to that of 
Peeei, 6. at Carpineto in 1810. of a Hioneso Constant iuoplo, with the result that the 
family, his father having served in the prov. of Havenna separated from the 
Napoleonic armies, lie was educated by empire. *S're K. I lib bon, Jhrlinc and Fall 
Tho priests at Viterbo and at Homo, (etl. by Bury), 18U(>. 

entered the Aecadeniiu dei Noldli Kcclesi- Loo V., Flavius, surnamed the Armenian, 
astlo in 183*2, and was ordained priest in served as a commander under NieeplioruH. 
IS37. He was made bishop in IS 13. and but was exiled for Irene her y in S 1 1 . Ite- 
was engaged in diplomacy in Brussels till called and made commander of the K. 
1840, when ho was appointed archbishop army bv Michael I., Byzantine emperor, 
of Perugia. Hero he remained, working: lie went with the latter on an expedition 
assiduously for social and educational against tlie Bulgarians. During: u battle 
reform and the restoration of churches, near Adiauoplo the army heraino dis- 
I ii 18.) 3 lie \vu- made a cardinal bv Pins ail’ceted and L. withdrew with ids own 
IX. He stream usly opposed the loss of forces, lea\ ing Michael to defeat, f). was 
the temporal power and the other effects then crowned at Constantinople and in 
upon the papacy ol the unification of the succeeding two vears subjected the 
Italy. In ls<7 lie became Cardinal Bulgarians to two decisive defeats. His 
Camerlengo, and was cle« ted popo in 1878 persecution of image worshippers, how- 
by a large majority of votes, possibly in ever, alienated Ids nearest friends, and ho 
the exportation of a short papacj in view was assassinated by the friends of Michael 
ut his age. lie reorganised the cunn on the Stammerer, who was raised to the 
-triotly economic lines, enforeed a -Dii ter throne ns Michael II. 

theological training In accordance with Leo VI., suruamed Sapiens and Philo- 
ihe doctrines of >t. Thomas \ijumas, sophus, suci ceded his lather Ba-il I. in 
•specially in hi* encyclical I'utriu . 8Mi as Byzantine emperor. Ills earliest 

threw open the Vuticuii library and act was to depose Phot ins (//.?*.), patriarch 
archives to scholars, and encouraged the i of Constantinople. Most of his reign was 
study of church hist. Mi- cncvclieal | o< eiipud in minor wars against herhuriuii- 
lit rum A or arum (1M)1 ). dealing with the . and contliet with ehmehmeu. Tiie origin 
condition of the industrial das-.es, was Of his surname is unknown, and (iibbon 
i mihidercd to In* socinll-die in tendency, -uggests tli.il it v as given onl> bt cause b 
His commission to impure into the validity wa* less ignorant than mest of his eon 
of Miglican orders led to their definite temporaries in m.itteis of (Muireh and 
and tiiml eoudomnnt ion from I lie Jlom. Mate and iiNo hcc.nc-e lus edueat ion iiml 
Oithnlic point of view* in 1 Mid. Faced at been directed I* v the learned I'hoLnis. 
his entry to tin* pap.w »■ with complcle He wrote a work on military tactics 
isolation from tin* Kuinp**.ui powers, L. I entil led Jh i), t mndu J; x fhcn (1 rails. j>v 
worked to establish trie in 11 v irj.it ions with , Sir John (alike m 1 1 and srv . times 

all except the Crown ot lialv, w hich i -Inct >: hI-m iinunitier of Oraruhi in iambic-, 
made him, like Pin- IX., a ‘pn-micr of I and Oi //i.'w on (liMdogic.il topit ■>. 

(he Vatican. ’ His plan to brine t in- Fr. ! Loo Airioanus (Alhassau Ibn Mohammed 
Cathoh"* to siippitit tin- repuldic can I Aiwa 72 an), Berber tiavellcr ol the fU- 
hardly be si, id to b.,\e sin egeded. He d. teem It < i nti.rv . He travclleil extensively 
a few mouths Hi lei tne celebration of Jus I in X. and Central \frica and Asm Minor, 
lubilec. ( and w lule returning from Hgv pi was eap- 

.8VC F. Hayward. IIu*tnr*j <>f tin I'npra, tuutld %ei l>> piruti s and tnken to Homo, 
11131. ; wlicre ne was converted to Christianity. 

Leo I., Flavius < . ion 171). Kmperor j His u< muid of his journc.vs, written in If., 
of Constantinople, u. m Thrace, was I was pub. in leaf) by Humusio. Other 
crowned l>y Anatolius on the denlli of | work- include poems, lives oi Vruhphilo- 
Kuipcror Mar< Minus hi 4.77. lie adopted I soph* and phvsieiaiM, ami a sp.- 
stern measures against tin* Kutv rhians. Aiabn <. it tionary. 
and defeated tiie Huns in Dacia. While Leo AUatius, see \LOTirs, Lr.o. 

on an expedition to recover purl of Africa, Leoben, tn. in the prov. of Sl.vriu, 

ills licet w r a8 destroyed b> the Vandals. Ausln.i *j(» m. N.W . of (Jraz, with iron- 
Towards tiie end of hh reign lie suppressed mine- < !o-e by. Herein 1707 won signed 
a. rising of Moths, ami, on In-, <u-uthb«-d, a puuc between Franco and Austria, 
left his crown to his four-vt,ii*-old grand- Pop. 11,100. 
son. Leu II., who d. after ,i nominal Loobschutz, set Hu itrzWK. 
reign of ten months. Leocharea (//. UfiO ha 1 .), eiuiocnt Ok. 

Leo III., the Isaurian (r. fisO-710), sculp* or, was a pupil of Si o pas, wdth 
emperor of the K., fn in < lie sj vain prov. whom in* worked oil tho Mausoleum, 
of (Jniomagcnc. In 717, refusing to With I.vtdppus lie executed a group In 
acknowledge tho usurper Theodosius 111., bronze representing Alexander it a Hon 
ho was elect ed emperor i»\ tiie army, and hunt. Ho also imido basts of Alexander, 
during the brat year of his reign defeated statues of Zcub, Acch, and of tlm family of 
tho Saracen-,, who had l»ul hIcro to Con- Philip of Maced on. All his works arc 
stuntiuoplc. He passed legislative re- lost, but the statuette in the Vatican of 
forma on religious matters, and by Issuing 'Oauymodo carried uvvay bv an Kagle* 1 b 
edicts again-t tho image -worshippers gave probably a copy of his work, 
rise to tho great Iconoclast oontrovorsy. ! Leo, Leonardo (IG94-1744), It. musical 
As tho papal power persistent lv opposed i composer, b. near Brindisi. While study- 
him, hodehsod all tho roveuuo of the Kom. I lug at Naples in 1712 hts sact^d drama, 
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VI n fedt It a abbattuta , was performed by his 
fellow students \Tuoiiff Jiw works ai< 
Pisiitrtito (an opeia) (1712), Im AImhui 
iscoiitrtu (1721), and imor citol f>affertvz( 
(1710) < mine opt r.H Jtarnacc (1717) 

and VOlunimuU (1727) Some ot Jus 
music is still plajecl and sung 

Leominster: 1 Hoi and mrkt tn ot 
Ilerefoidslme Enghind, situated it th< 
conlluent e of t lie Lugg and two othoi smiill 
rivs Jt i*- 12 m fioin lit it foul uid 1 >7 m 
from London It has iignlni and widt 
hticeU and lias some fine old timbered 
houses ritt magnificent clnucJi ins a 
Norm in im\e and tine examples ot win 
dow liattn It was rot tired in I Mil* 


\incs torn nid hint grow in plenty 
rheio Is some mining of c ( al and iron but 
ngrn ulture and she t p je anng a/e the t iuot 
some is of wealtli With Salamiuie a 
\alladolul f ale or it, auel /arnoia, 1 
e oiistituted a me elu \al kingdom from 01 > 
\iea r i»lb sq m J‘op *29,800 2 

C ip of tin prov of L , Spam Jt i-. 
pur bed on a lull ( 2 <> 11 ft ) and n made up 
of two elistim t quai te is tho old or codes 
mel the rnoddii or industrial Its flue 
Lothie e it lie ilial dates b.wk to 1199 
r lheie n< iron f nimlue* end inannis m 
line him i\ etc i op 2U OOP 1 I oi 
iuil\ (la < ip uf Nirnirtgua Ccnti.il 
Vine ilea >0 m N W ot Managua tin 
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Hid (ill Hire 1 bv tlu nlditiou ol tie 
nave in I h79 lhe tn hall w is built hi 
1855. iMirnurlj a eentie ol the wool 
trade, withe ertalii me relmiit Builds L now 
trade's chte H 5 In e i<b r ami hops ami otlie r 
ague pi od ure The tn originated in n 

monasteiy founded by tho Me man king 
Moiwuld who had h untie nem bv when 
a fortreSB Htood till 10 > r » when it was dts 
troy eel by tho \Y e lsb 1 lie 1 11 s < hart e 1 of 

incorpor.it ion was graute d bv Qm < n Al 11 \ 
Tudor L was represent! d by mom lit is | 
of Parliament as truly ns 1‘29'i, but In (seiS 
its representation was reHluced to e no 
member Pop bOOO 2 r ln in \\ r 
etuteir eo , Massachusetts, I s \ , 40 in 
W N W of Poston Pop 22 000 
Leon* 1 . Pioy of N W Spain r llie 
Cantabrian Mis item it In to N and \\ , 
and in thin elirectlon tlie pioy ilselt is 
highland, whilst the plains of tho and 
E. aro part of the Castilian plateau 1 he 
Mon tafias do L separate tho basins of 
the Minho and the l)ouro, and the upper 
Sll waters the valUn, El Vieizo, lu which 


1 km nt 1 tp i aiming and tin mantif of 
ti vtih good* and boots and shoe s are tho 
staph liidustiics riu omiile Htnais 
sum eatludi.il (eoiipltted in 1774) and 
tlu m im handsome publu buildings lend 
ebguitv to the tn lop 4S 900 4. Tn 

111 ( .11 inohi.it o pn>\ Me xu o to m. YV by 
^ of tiiitnoinito Wheal and othei 
<e reals uu grown in tlu uu a nnd the tn 
has inanufs of cotton mel woollen goods 
potttn , and le atlu 1 g< oils Pop 74,200 

Leon, Fray Louis de, see Ponc 1 in 
Li e>\ 

Leonard, Thomas Arthur (1804-19181 
lug piouee 1 ot opt 11 uu holidays, b tit 
Moke Newington '■studied lu Uonuam 
and at the thcologual college m Nottmg 
ham afterwnnls be coming a minister of 
the t ougugatmna) ( uurch in Lanoaflhlu 
His observation of lhe mtilo use which tlu 
industrial workers eif tiio N, made of then 
leisure levealcd to libn what might come 
from au enllghtcued democracy with 
cultural and ethioAl, if not indeed spirit uu l 
piomptiugb, overriding barriers of do**. 
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creed, and colour, became with him, some by L. From Milan ho went to Venice, and 
felt, almost an obsession. He was, how- while commencing various pictures spent 
ever, encouraged in his ideas by his friends, half his time in gigantic plans of engineer- 
audit was not long before ho found oppor- ing work. In 1 502 he travelled as chief 
tunity of putting his theories into practice engineer to Ca*sar Borgia, mapping out the 
through the medium of holidays. So in country and planning and arranging 
the early nineties the Co-operative Holi- canals, harbours, ami various restorations, 
days Association, and in 1913 the Holiday but in 1503 ho was hack again in Florence. 
Fellowship ( 4 . 1 ?.), were founded. Ho was His next work was tho decoration of the 
the first general secretary of each of these council hall of tho Signory ; Michelangelo 
bodies, a period of olhee which covered was also commissioned to produce a battle 
over thirty years of his life. There came scene on another wall of tho same apart- 
l.iter tho Youth Hostels Association, the ment. L.’n cartoon was finished in two 
Lreycourt Fellowship, and International years and was exhibited with that of 
Tramping Tours, in the starting of whit'll Michelangelo. The violent action and 
hi* played a prominent part. Ito was extraordinary vitality of both those groat, 
awarded the U.13.E. m 1935. works moved the whole of Florence to 

Leonardo da Vinci (1 l.VJ-1519). It. passionate admiration. I nfoitunately 
painter, sculptor, engineer, and aicluioct, L.N work was destroyed bv «m experiment 
o. at Vinci, ueur iCmpoli. His father was of his own. Raphael, then only nincteeu, 
Ser Piero da Vinci, a Florentine lawyer, came to watch these two at work. Tho 
and his mother (Catarina) whs of humble portrait of Mona Lisa (or ‘La (>ioconda’), 
birth and unmarried. The child wa> the wile of Francesco /.nimbi del Ciocondo, 
brought up in hit. father’s household, and was finished in 1504; that mysterious, 
from his earliest years showed the greatest smiling picture was perhaps his master- 
promise for the future. Among his early pio< c— a work of rare suggestion and subtle 
pursuits were music, modelling, and ehtsiveuess, such as L. loved. Francis I. 
drawing. His father plac ed him under bought it later for 4000 golden florins, and 
the tuition of Andrea del Verrocchio, and it wus placed in the Louvre, from which it 
in his studio L. worked with Sandro was mysteriously stolen in 1 912, but was 
Botticelli and Pietro Perugino and other later recovered and ret unit d. 
lo,s famous men, such as Lorenzo di Credi. In 150(1 L. returned to Milan and later 
If tradition is to bo believed, he w a*, soon accompanied I ram is I. back to France, 
able to teach his master. Vciroccluo The last two and a half years f»t his life 
allowed his pupil, then about eighteen, to were spent at tho rustic of l ’loux, near 
paint a kneeling augcl in the picture of AmhoNc, which had been presented to 
‘Christ’s Baptism,’ and tho result was him. Onlv a few of his works have sur- 
such that Verrocchio knew that lie could vised; many were begun and never 
teach L. nothing more. Tho picture is Hnishtd. Among his Mimsing w'orks 
now in the Academy at Horcnre. In are the t.vo pictures of 4 Our Lady ot 
1472 ho wa^ enrolled m the painter’s guild the Kim ks’ in the Louv re and the National 
at Florence. Somewhere about 1177 Cutlery, the latter probably helped out 
Lorenzo the Magnificent appears to huso bv Ins pupil \mbrogio; ‘St. Anne’ and 
taken him into spunal favour, and under ‘John the Baptist/ now in the Louvre, 
his protection L. worked independently' a ‘Viigin and Child’ recently stolen from 
until 14b3. During this' tune lie was the N hoelfinanu collection in Munich, 
filled with projects of all kinds of arebi- and s«y. ntudles and drawings at Christ 
tecture, hydraulics, mechanics, and Church, Oxford, Windsor, and else- 
engineering, also studying and observing where. A wav bust of ‘Flora’ was dis- 
every branch of science. covered and attributed to L. in 1909 and 

His art was not the reviving of lost bought as such by tho Kaiser Friedrich 
glories, but the linding of fresh revelations Museum in Berlin. It is, howevor. gener- 
in living and often obscure things. Thus ally assumed that it is by ft. Cockle Lucas, 
bis picture on a wooden shield, when he and dates from 1840. Ste E. Macurdy, 
was quite young, cost him the miiiuto Leonardo da Vinri, 1907; W. von Soldlitz, 
study of insects and reptiles from which Leonardo da Vinci , 1909; J. Thiis, Leon- 
ti e created a dragon which tei rifled and ardo da Vinri : the Florentine Years of 
delighted all who beheld it. So later his Leonardo and Verrocchio , 1913; 1>. Merej- 
picture of the ‘Medusa* was exceedingly kowski, Romance of Leonard da Vinci , 
terrible, yet very beautiful, depicting 1913; \. , I. Anderson, Leonardo da Vinci; 
loathsome things blended with a great and the Admirable Fainter , 1915; and R. A. 
tragic loveliness. From Florence ho went Taylor, Leonardo the Florentine: a Study 
to Milan, about 1483, and here, under the in Personality, 1927 ; also life by Antonina 
protection of Ludovico Sforza, he com- Valient in. 1939. v 

menced various works, among them the Leonardo of Pisa (Leonardus Fibonacci, 
great monument to Francesco >forza and or Pisanus), It. mathematician who 
the world-famous picture of the ‘Last flourished in the thirteenth century. Ills 
Supper/ in tho refectory of the convent Liber abaci attracted the attention of the 
church of s. Maria dello Orazie. This Emperor Frederick II., to whose court he 
masterpiece has been the viotim of many was admitted. His other works are De 
experiments; the original work suffered practicauermetrimi 1220 ); and Liberquadra- 
from the damp wall on which it was torum (1225). 

painted, the picture became blistered Leonoavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919). It. 
and mildewed, and after many years Cava- musical composer, 5. at Naples. His best 
llere Cavenaghi restored as far os is known work is his opera I Payliacci (1892), 
possible the wonderful gift to posterity loft other of his works being ChaUerton (1898) 
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and La Hohflnie, which last -mu nod, per- African continent and S. Asia, though its 
formed in Venice in 1897, suffered by numbers arc rapidly diminishing. Its 
comparison wltli Puccini's more famous colour is pale fawn to rufous butt, and the 
opera of the same title, though some coat is covered with lurge rosette -shaped 
prefor it to the latter (Scholc.s). spots. Jt varies in length from 34 to 

Leonforte, tn. in the prov. of Catania, 4 4 ft., and is smaller than the lion or 
Sicily, *15 m. N.W. of tho tn. of Cutunia. tiger, to which it is closely allied, though 
It trades in cereals, oil, and wine. Its it differs from them in elimhing trees, 
churches suffered in tho invasion of Sicily The hkick L. of J«ivu was formerly re- 
in 1 13. hut architecturally they arc not garded as a separate species, but is now 
of great importance. Pop. 24.400. agreed to be a ease of melanism. Tho L. 

Leonidas (r. 480 480 n.o.), king of seems to kill for the love of slaughter: 
Sparta, in succession to his lialf-hrother though rsirclv attacking man unless pro- 
CIcojiicim s. In 480 lie inarched with his * ’ “ ....... 

troops against the invading army of 
Xerxes, king of Persia, and posted his 
men, numbering 5300, by the narrow pass 
of Therniopylie. Tlio Persians vainly 
attempted to force a way through the 
>ass; they were driven back by L. and 
lis gallant band with great slaughter. At 
length the Maliun, Kphialtcs, turned traitor 
and showed the Persians a track to the 
rear of the Spartan army. When L. 
learned that t he Persians were crossing 
the mt. he dismissed all tho other (Iks. 
except the Thespians and Thebans, de- 
claring that he and tho (Spartans must 
needs remain in the post t 1 * v had been 
sent to guard. Without, wait n g lor the 
Persians to attack in the rear lie advanced 
from the pass and charged the enemy 
masses with his handful of troops. In 
the hopeless battle which result ed L. was 
ovcicoine and fell in the light, his head 
being afterwards cut off and his body 
crucified. 

Leonid Meteors, ace Mhtkoim. 

Leonine Verses, irregular forms of \erse 
in which the two xvllablcx of the fool 
immediately preceding the cn'sura are 
made to rhyme with the two final syllables 
of the line. Examples may he found in 
Ovid and other Horn, poets, e.q. ‘Diluitur 
posito senior bora intro * (Jlerohlts. vix.. Leopard. Hunting, see Chkktmi. 
line 14): hut they became popular in Leopardi, Giacomo, Count (171)8-1837), 
the Middle Ages through tho Influence of It. poet, b. at Kecanati, of a poor but 
the minstrels, who In the Lat. verses noble family. He devoted his early yours 
sacrificed quantity to accentuation. This to an unaided study of tho classics, with 
form has been used in sev. Eng. poems, reniurkablo success. Dissatisfied with his 
and with notable success in Shelley's home life, ho went to Home in 1822, 
Cloud — ‘I am tho daughter of the earth hoping to fiud a more congeniul environ- 
and water,* meat, hut ho buffered an intense disap- 

Leonnatus, Macedonian, served Ijt the point ment; and in spite of the friendship 
bodyguard of Kiug Philip, and afterwards formed there with Bunsen and Niebuhr, 

became a distinguished general An the he returned in the following year tn 

army of Alexander the Great, Philip's sou Kecanati. Here ho remained for ten years, 
and successor. Alexander, remembering except, for short holidays at Florence, 

how two years previously LeormuVpx and Pisa, Milan, and Bologna; at the last- 

Peucestes had saved his life in battle, gave named tn. his brilliant classical scholar- 
the former a golden crown at Susa in ship earned for him a commission to edit 
325 ij.c. On his master’s death (323) Cicero and Petrarch (1825). The last 
Leonnatus became satrap of Lower four years of his life (1833-37) were passed 
Phrygia. He d. fighting whilst on his at Naples. L. presents a most fascinating 
way to Autipater, nis friond, who was study in psychology and temperament; 
shut up in Lomlun, Thessaly. he is akin in various ways to Heine and 

Leontlni, see Lentinj. d’Annunzio. A sensitive soul, capable of 

Leontius ( Jt. sixth century), theological idealism, but embittered by disillusion- 
writer who was b, at Byzantium, and inoiit and a martyr to ill health, loneli- 
became a monk of the monastery of St. ness, and privation, hi 'tands out os the 
Saba, Jerusalem. lie wrote Contra Ncs- poet of despair; tho growing pessimism of 
torianos. Contra Scocrum, and other his mind is to be clearly traced iu his 
polemical treatises. See life by J. P. works. Ills despondency finds its most 
Junglus (1908). poetlo expression in his Jiruto Minor e 

Leopard ( b'clis pardus), flereo blood- (1824); iu 1827 appeared his Operetta 
thirsty carnivore found throughout the Moraii, for the most part a series of 


voivcci, it may nrrncK enuuren. ror me 
snow L. see Ounce. Tho clouded L. is 
found in the K. Indies, Malaya, and India; 
it is about 0 ft. long, feeds on small bird-* 
and mammals, and lives in trees. 
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imaginary dialogues, which lmvo brought 
him the same high degree of recognition 
as a master of prose that his Idilli and 
Canzoni have brought him as a poet; 
whilst his Kpistolario in particular Is one 
of the most pathetically brautlfnl works 
ever penned. As a masterly genius of 
literary expression ho stands in the front 
rank. It. eds. of his works are bv 
Raider! (6 vols.) (18 to) and l)e Robert is 
(1937-38). The chief lCng. trans. arc: 
(prose dialogues) C. Eduardos (1882). 
P. Maxwell (1905). and J. Thomson 
(1905); and (poems) Townsend (18x8), 
F.H. ClilTe (196 $),.md Sli T. Martin (190 1). 
Sec studies by F. Re Saiu tis. IS8o. 1920; 
P. Hazard. 191.1; «. A. Levi. 1931; and 
A. Ttlghcr. 1940. 

Leopard’s Bane, see PouoMi i M. 

Leopold 1. ( llj to 170.1), llol.v Rom. 
emperor, son of Ferdinand III. became 
king of Hungary (16.1.1), king of Bohemia 
(1656), and emperor (1658). Rurmg In*, 
long rtign ho was engaged in main war* 
-with Sweden (1660); vviili the J’urks, 
who, being defeated by Montecueculi at 
St. (iothanl t] 661), agreed to the treat v of 
Vosvar (1604): with the Prolostants of 
Hungary, whom he suppressed with the 
aid of John Sobieski, kmg of Poland, ami 
defeated at Mediae? (1687) and Zonta 
(1697). He was engaged in three w.irs 
with Louis MV. of Frame, and towvuds 
the close of his reign. L.. on the death of 
King Charles II. (1709), claimed the m» 
throne for his second son. tin* \nhduke 
Charles, thus Ik ginning tlie War of the 
Hp. Succession. Sfc life h\ R. Baum- 
btark, 1873. 

Leopold II. (174 7-92), Holv Rom 
emperor, son of 1 i«tm is I. and Marla 
Theresa, b. at Vienna, became grand - 
duke ol Tuscan v m 176.1. lie was < hosen 
emperor in 1790. on slice ciding to the 
Austrian horeditnry dominions at the 
death of his brother. Joseph II. lie 
managed to re-establish older in Belgium 
and to make mi alliance with Farmland, 
hut was cliicdly preoccupied with the 
dttairs of Frame, where the life of his 
sister, Marie Antoinette, was in danger. 
In 1792 he com lnded the treat v of 1*11- 
nitz with Prussia for the restoration of 
Louis XVI. of F rance. 

Leopold I., George Christian Frederick 
(1799 18f»5), king of the Belgi iih. was the 
son of Francis, duke of mim -Coburg- 
Saftlfotd, and undo to Queen Victoria. 
In I8i;j he became cavalry gineial under 
the Russian eniporor, Alexander, fought 
bravely in the battles of Ltip/Jg and 
Lutzcn (1813 14), and afterward-, accom- 
panied tlie allied sovereigns to P;iri-». 
The death (,f his fiist wife, < hurlotte 
Augusta, (laughter of George IV., and 
heir- presumptive to the Kir-r. crown, 
after one vuu* of married hfc (Is 17), was 
a great blow to him. In 1831 lie became 
king of the Belgians, which people had just 
achieved their independence of Holland, 
having alnadv deciineii the sovereign 
power of Greer n, and proved a wise and 
capablo ruler. Queen Vierorlu received 
much advice from him, and his experience 
gave him much influence in Europe. ,SVr 
J. J. Thonissen, La lieUlique sons Ic. reiyne 


de IJo paid J&, 1862: T. Juste, Mopold l er . 
1868; and L. do Rich ter veldo, Uopohl I' r 
ct la formation de la lielyique con temporal ne, 
1929. 

Leopold II., Louis Philippe Marie Victor 
(1835-1909), king of tho Belgians, was the 
son of Leopold 1. From 1816 to 1865, 
the year of his accession, ho served In the 
army. In 1853 he married Mario Hen- 
rietta (tf. 1902), daughter of tho Archduke 
Joseph of Austria. Before his father’s 
death he travelled a great deni in the 1C. 
and in N. Vfrica. As a king ho will he 
remembered tor the major part ho played 
in tho events which led finally to the 
annexation of l he Congo 1 rcc State in 
1998. Feeling tin* need of an overseas 
expansion for Ids little count i \ , he formed 
the Association Internationale \frioaine 
(1876), and proceeded to exploit the 
almost unexplored regions of the Congo. 
In view of tho serious stricture s which had 
been passed in various quarters, L. himself 
in 199 J appointed a commission of inquiry 
into the administration ot the Coiuo Free 
rdatc. The pub. of the commission’*- 
report (Oct. 30, 1905) aroused deep and 
painful interest, more especially as tlie 
composition of the commission had seemed 
to guarantee that its mem bet- would look 
upon the administration oi the Congo with 
friendlv ejes and that her ‘interests would 
not sutler liom preiudii c" (introduction 
to Eng. tians. of the report). Much 
ic-.cutincnt was aroused too in Catholic 
missions mi ac< Mint ot the trenchant 
<TJti<i-»m ol their work in the Congo. 
The hiit. ot the inundation of the Congo 
Free i**tate through the activities of L. II. 
when e.t ill duke of Brabant, from 1878-84, 
is given in Mr li. M. Hanlon's The Co ago 
and the bounding of its Ffee Stott (1885), 
who h contains a full account, ol Manloy’s 
exploration*, mndo under n commission 
from L. II.. who contributed £59,000 
toward* t he expenses. In Belgium to-day 
interest m the Congo no doubt arises from 
a twotold source: the public Is widely 
eoucerm d a* shareholder iu Congolese 
cute? pi i*e*; but ‘there exists perhaps ft 
sentiment ol even greater force m the 
gencial dc f errrunation tiiat the present - 
dav i ule of the colony should he such as to 
present the strongest possible contrast to 
the* In toi v of the Free Main uudor 
Leopold IL’ (Lord Halley, An African 
Surra/ 1938). 

Leopold III. ( h . 1901). king of the Hel- 
giarn, son of Albert, king of the Belgians 
(r/.o.). whom he succeeded Fob* 17, 1934. 
Was < ducatcd at Eton College and Client 
Uni\.. and entered the Belgian Army. 
He iii.ii ried (Nov. 19, 19261 Princess 
Ant rid of Sweden, who was killed (Aug. 
29, 19.». r j) when a motor-ear. llriven by 
L. himself, crashed in Switzerland, and 
has issue two sons, the heir apparent 
Prince Baudouin. duke of Hfahant ( b . 
riept. 7, 1930), ami Prince Albert (b. 
June 6, 1934), and a daughter. Princess 
Josephine Charlotte (5. Oct. 11. 1927). 
On .'-opt. 11, 1941, L. married Milo Mary 
Lilian Hacln, daughter of an ex-minister 
of agriculture. L. stated that his wife 
renounced the title of queen and was to 
lie known as Princess do H6thy. Children 
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of this marriage huvt no cl uni to the 
throne (v sm Vl« \ index J n mi an net 
Mule Leopold was f on T nl v 18 1942) 
Oil St pt 1 HO Belgium it din ined its 
stuct mutinlitv it lh whm tlu (ti m 
vasion of Poland and two months later 
L m tht hopt of resisting tin lido of 
events < onjt liitlv with tin omen oi 
Holland m ult mi oflti of nu dial i m but 
the hopt txpits d of in equitable peito 
w is v un On Mav 10 1 HO the tors 

Inline he d in atticl on I t Im m infields 



I i i / tt 


li oi oi I nr (1 > 17) 


and n mimic it it ns t ml I loti i 
muni <1 tl < BcLiaii Vim\ liivug 
i] puiltd to the \ life s fu militiiii i 
t mu On M u s howcvti de^iitt lit 
pit\i ns ussuruit b\ M lm| I i d 
I t Igium would t iitimit her it i ni 
lilt I t Uimi Aina (tl tin t i b i 1 1 
<apit Milled M 1 it rl t tlttlm l in a 
I it d ist fiom I mis that 1 s | mil 
lion had no It gal \ did tv md tint his 
dt » lsion had In i n t ikt n against t lit w isht s 
of his (ahlmt tint Belt ram would ton 
tlnuc to resist, ind also tint tht B Ijsivn 
ministcio wtio then t forth absolve l turn 
l lioir allegiance to 1 L lurt aft u I was 
luld h\ tlu t us at l it ken (astl near 
IbUhStls His tondi l exuttd I Milt 
(OiArmntm Brltum at the time In 1040 
L set up a tommitUo to investigate the 
t hinges against bis conduct and i >lSc y 
In its ieport issued on Juno 10 104 7 1 ho 
coTmnttUu u jot ted as ‘entile 1\ falst the 
allegation that L had surrendrted to tlio 
Geis without warning his Dr It and It r 
allies I lie icpoit added that following 


his surrender L refused to endorse the 
attitude ot the Hclgmn Gov then in 
I rant t whith sought to ncgotiatt an 
aimistico with the Gtrs Dealing with 
1 s \ isit to Hitler in Nov 10 to the ieport 
said that ho had undertaken tht visit to 
avoid reprisal* which the Gtrs would have 
taken against the Delgi m p< oplo if L had 
persisted in refusing Previously ho had 
twico rt fused to seo Hit hr Ihc roport 
t mphasines t hat the Be lgian pre w ar polio 
of neutulitv was fully appioved bv M 
1 aul Henri spank Socialist foreign 
mini ter, anti was i itihcd bv tbe Belgian 
Pailinmcnt only three weeks btfoio the 
( er invasion It stated also that the 
king was light when in Mav 1910 he 
decided igaiust his gov h will to lemam 
with his t loops win n tbev were forced to 
mnndir and thit he ncvei u U d against 
the t nu tituti in Ibis was challenged by 
Mil i lot tho w ii time Christian Social 
I inm Mimstei who argued that L md 
„ )\ i r it t ist d tw o irree ont llal le policies, 
w is again evident when the gov re 
inn I ft e i th liberation and lereived a 
1 lit i il state me lit wiitte n bv l bcforeLis 
It i it ti n t> ( t mini) in Turn i944 
I a Ins I itu u 1 1 1 argut d that «nv tom 
miti i i i raid rl kt n bv the gov m exile 
v mil l mi \l l wilhr it his signntme 
Mb mil \it s ,i th ten tituti m pio 
\ Jilt s 11 it it Um 1 mg is unii! It to teign 
his powt rs nit t\i i t 1 I v tht ( mmol of 
ministers D\ i hi of I and without 
kn >wlcrt M < ot th g >v i e >p) of that 
stiff mint w hind d 1) l M I e»rd 
M mtg men to 1 1 foi warded to the Brit 
( o\ M I nil >t ton hided that L h 
it t< U r« t if r ( f his et nstitutmnil nghta 
w is nit in » t Miami with trtditioual 
It i it 1 1 it i e n t pf u ns 

\1tn 1 n ti ilions Allowing tlic 
king s til r ill in lv the \nu» tu lines m 
Vnstna li kt thwn 1 resided near 
( non with his vwti md < hihlren Hu 
hi otlu i J i m< C li juries w vs e h t ted rt gent 
l e 1 uli in 1 1 t in ‘'opt lUli when Bins- 
seN w ts libi i ited anel tlu king was *ti 1 in 
M tiv ltv In July 1945 v Bill prolonging 
fie K^cntv until purl luthoritv for its 
terninvtun 1 gmn bv v two thirds 
mu nt) was i asst cl bv the votes of all 
tartits excepting the C luistian bocial 
l u ts Ihtn is no map nt) in Porlia 
mint in fa\ ur tf the kings return bo 
f n 1 1 n m his d to abdie vtt in favour of 
his eldest son 1 iinee Baudouin, who was 
b m 1 HO md u tending to Hie constltu 
tion at t mud Ins majoiftv in 1948 Sie 
b (.ammuerts Ih l*r%bnner of LoeAcu, 
1941 

Leopold Kiri Gustaf <17sC> 1829> 

'swtdish pt ct b nt Stockholm In I78t> 
It was node htuctvry to Gustuvus III 
and collaborated with him in Ins works 
Ho afteiwxrels H nine a meinbei of the 
‘swedfah U vdei i> Ills tract dies among 
which mav bo mentioned Odin (1822) anel 
J trgwu (1S22) v re valued highlv bv 
his < onte mpoi iries and hm poems are 
still adnmtd His eolleetcd works weie 
pub in 0 vots USU-33) 

Leopoldina Railway, one of the two 
former Brit owned railwav hvsUius in 
Brazil, the othei Inuig tho Great W 
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system. The L. R. system servos a largo 
area to tho N. and N.K. of Itio do Janeiro, 
with its main terminal at Rio itself, the 
total length being 1G51 in. It was con- 
structed and developed by Brit, capital 
and management at a net cost of over 
£1 5,000,000 and by 1949 liad been in 
operation for nearly eighty year?, though 
the later company, formed to amalgamate 
nev. smaller lines, dated only from 1897. 
In 1949 agreements were concluded for 
the acquisition by the Brazilian Gov. of 
this system and also for the Great W. 
system. The combined purchase prices 
of tho two companies* system-* i-» to tie in 
the region of £14,000,000 and will be 
found by Brazil out of her accumulated 
sterling balances. The agreements are 
subject to ratification by the Brazilian 
Congress and to the approval of the com- 
panies* stockholders. The Great W. sys- 
tem lies in tho N.E. states and serves 
primarily the rural areas, having its 
terminal point some hundreds of miles 
from Itio. The company operated tne 
system under a lease agreement made in 
1872. Both companies enjoyed a rela- 
tively prosperous and settled career for 
many decades, but began to encounter 
increasing diilieulties from the early 1 030s. 
Brazil had some £39,000,000 of 'blocked* 
sterling balances at the beginning of 1040. 
and under the Anglo-Brazilian payments 
agreements she will be able to pav tho 
purchase price for the railway out of 
these balances. 

Leopold, Lake, sec Hikwa, Lake. 

Leopoldshall, \il. in saxony - Anhalt, 
Germany. It has salt works, and manuts. 
chemicals. Pop. 6700. 

Leopoldville, trading station in Belgian 
Congo, \V. Africa. It stands on the |. b. 
of tho Congo, near Stanley Pool, and is 
the cap. of L. prov. and Stanley Pool dist. 
This to., which was founded by Stanley 
in 1882, is the chief means of communica- 
tion with Upper Congo, and is connected 
by rail with Matadi. It is also tho end of 
a pipelino from Matadi, crude oil being 
transported for use in riv. steamers. 
There is a regular air-servico between L. 
and Brussels. Pop. 32,000 (3100 whites). 

Leosthenes, Athenian general, was com- 
mander of the Gks. in the Lamian war, 
323 and 322 u.c. Ho was killed in a siege 
before Lamia, after having conquered 
Anti pater. 

Leotychides (491-469 n.c.), king of 
Sparta. In 479 B.c. he was commander 
of the Gk. fleet and distinguished lmnseif 
as victor at the battle of Mycale. 

Leovigild, or Ldwenheld id. 5 SO), king 
of the Visigoths in Spain. He was suc- 
cessful in defeating the Byzantines who 
dwelt in Andalusia, and by 585 had united 
all Spain except the S. imperial (lists. 
He was a staunch supporter of Arianism, 
and was ardent in his persecution of 
Rom. Catholics. 

Lepage, Jules, see Bastikn-Lepaok. 

Lepanto, see Ooiunth, Gulf of. 

Lepanto, name of a famous naval battle 
fought on Oct. 7, 1571, oil tike tn. of 
L. (Naupaktos) in tho gulf of Corinth 
between a Turkish fleet of 273 galleys 
under All Pasha, with the boy of Alex- 


andria and the dey of Algiers, and an 
allied fleet of 200 galleys, and some hoav.v 
galleasses. Tho allies were commanded 
by Don John of Austriu. representing 
Spain, but tho prin. force was contributed 
by Venice under Barbcrigo, Genoa under 
Andrea Doria, and the papal contingent 
under Mare Antonio Colonnu; Sicily and 
Naples also sent a force commanded hv 
the Spaniard. Santa Cruz. Pope Pius V. 
had instigated l he league in fear of the 
growing and aggressive power of Turkey 
in tho Mediterranean. The result was a 
crushing and final blow to the Muslim sou 
power; the Turkish centre was muted, 
their right wing annihilated, and only 
part oi the left escaped; the Turks are 
said to have lost 20.000 men, including 
their prin. leaders.. Tho allies lost 8000, 
with Barbcrigo. Cervantes lost an arm 
in this battle. See J. do la Gravierc, La 
Guerre de Chypre d la bataille dr Lejtau/n, 
1888 and J. R. Halo, Famous Si a FirjhN, 
1919. 

Lepclias, original inhab. of Sikkim. 
They now number about 25,000, but me 
steadily decreasing, largely owing to the 
inhltration of Inigo numbers of Ghilik i-. 
bv whom the L. are either absorbed or 
driven into the mts. Their language is 
Hong. There is little of tribal organisa- 
tion, the only grouping being into clans 
which arc in oflc< i l.imii> groupings. 
Nowaday -> the sole function of these clans 
is to regulate marriage, since a man mu-t 
not marry a girl of Ins own elan. There 
is, however, considerable sexual freedom 
within a fannl.v. probably because in the 
crowded < auditions of life sexual Jealousy 
would prove a considerable strain upon 
social hamionj . L. believe in a spirit 
world, but the ordinary maTi must deal 
with the spirits liy tho mediation of a 
lama. The pop. is practically self-sup- 
porting, though some commodities, such 
as salt, cotton, and oil, are obtained via 
a prin. Tibetan trado route which pieces 
through the country. 

Lepers, sec Damien, Father: Leprosy. 

Lepidolite. mica of a lilac colour, 
sometimes violet, found in masses made 
up of scab s containing lithia. 

Lepidoptera, sealo-winged order of in- 
sects, comprising butterflies and moths. 
It Is the scab's which give tho usually gay 
colours to tho four wings of the perfect 
insect. L. have a well-marked meta- 
morphosis through the egg, larval, and 
chrysalis stages. Most are cosily dis- 
tinguished from other insects, though the 
clear-wing moths and some of tho wingless 
females may ho confused. The perfect 
insect has usually a long spiral proboscis 
or tongue by wfiJoh nectar may be ex- 
tracted from llowei*s. Tho larva or oater- 

{ illlar has biting Jaws which the perf<*ct 
nsect lacks, and usually casts it* skill 
sev. times before puputiou. The clirv sal is 
stage is almost or quite inert, and in many 
cases is passed 1 n a cocoon . See also articles 
under Individual species. See F. \V. 
Frohawk, Complete Hook of British liutter- 
flies, 1934; K. B. Ford, Butterflies, 1915; 
and vols. on butterflies, moths, and cater- 
pillars In tho Wayside and Woodland 
Series (Warne). 
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Lepidosiren, genus of dipnoid or ‘lung* 
fishes. It is confined to certain rivs. in 
S. Amorim. See Dipnoi. 

Lepidus, name of the famous Rom. 
patrician oliui of the A^milii. 

Mamie sKmili us Le indue, sent as amhas. 
to Ptolemy, king of Eg> pi , in 201 m.i*. 
Consul in 187 n.r., lw was pontifex maxi- 
mum and Hix times priurips seiiatus. 

Mtirvun sHmihue Lcptdus, consul in 
1 *17 n.c., was praised by Cicero for his 
oratory, llis conduct of the Nuniantinc 
war in Spain was a fiasco. 

Mamie Jtniilius Lepidus, father of tho 
triumvir, proved a grasping: pnetor of 
sieily in 81 n.r. At first lm sldtd with 
isulla, but, having veered over to the 
popular party, tried to rescind tho Sullun 
constitution in his consulate of 78 n.r. 
Ho opposed the burial of Sulla in tho 
Campus Martins, and the bitter quarrel 
with Catullus, his colleague, to which liis 
opposition gave rise, eventually led to 
civil war. In 77 n.< . sulfered defeat in 
the Campus Martins at tho hands of 
Pompey and Catullus, the senatorial 
leaders. 

Mamie JKmilius he pi d us, useful tool 
to Ciesar, because of Ms i 1 '^d richer. It 
was ho who proposed Ciesar 's dictatorship, 
and in 1C ii.o. was rewarded lor his ser- 
vices by being made colleague to the 
dictator in liis consulate, and also his 
magi'.ter equitum. I n tho civ il war which 
follow ed Cicsar’s murder ( 1 4 n.< .), he joined 
iorces with Antony, and was allowed to 
join him and Oetavian m the triumvirate 
(13 B.r.). But whilst the other triumvirs 
1 ought their enemies abroad, J<. was 
left idle in Homo, and after Philippi was 
stripped of Gallia Narbonensis and Spain. 
Ins provs. The young Oetavian finally 
reduced him to impotence In Mcily (36 it.r.). 
Here his undignihed ]nildi<* life ends, Iml 
ho lived on till 13 n.c. 

Lepine, Louis (1810-1933), Kr. poll* »* 
ofheer, b. at Lyons and educated at 
Heidelberg and Berlin Uni vs. In the 
Frauco-Ger. war of 1 87 1 lie was a sergea nt - 
major in iloohcreau’s Scouts. In 1 <77 
ho entered tho civil service, and in I**!)-* 
became prefect of police for the first time 
anil then for some years governor of 
Algeria. In 1899 ho was again prefect of 
police and, during tho next two decades, 
reorganised tho service, lie formed the 
brigades crimmcllcs, founded a research 
dept., and cstab. a body of rfv. police. 
His fearlessness dmlng riots ms pro- 
verbial, and be narrowly escaped death 
on sev. occasions. 

Le Play, Pierro Guillaume Fr6d6rio 
(1806-82), Fr. engineer and economist, 
was a native of La Riviere Saint Nuiveur 
. (Calvados). After other appointments he 
became prof, to tho School of Minos in 
Paris, and In 18ft."> received a commission 
from Napoleon III. to organise tho exhibi- 
tion of that year aud afterwards tho ono of 
1807. lie pub. La He for me social e en 
France (1864); // Organisation du travail 
(1870); La He forme sociale (1881); La 
(Constitution essenticile del' humanity (1884) ; 
and Lea Ouvricre evropeene <6 vols., 188ft). 
In 1856 ho founded the HociGtft inter- 
national o des 6tudes pratiques d ’eco- 


nomic sociale, stressing tho value of 
private property, religion, and family 
organisation. See F. Auburtin, Frederic 
Le l*luy d’npne lui-in6me . Vic-nifthode - 
doctrine , 1906. 

Lepontine Alps, part of tho Alpine range 
of nits., situated betwcon the Simplon and 
Hpliigen passes. They include also the 
Adula group close to the sources of the 
Upper Rhine. See Alps, Western. 

Leporidoe, hare family, belong to the 
Duplieidontata, a sub-order of Uodentia, 
distinguished by the presence of tw r o pairs 
of incisors in the upper jaw, whereas all 
other rodents have one pair only. Tho 
genus Lcpus contains the hare-, and 
rat) bits (q.r.). 

Leprechaun, in Irish-CVltic folk-lore a 
dw arf or gnome in the form of an old man 
with wrinkled lace, generally a rich cur- 
mudgeon who caii only bo Induced by 
threats of violence to disclose the place 
where his treasure lies; but when caught 
by human beings lie purchases his liberty 
bv revealing tin* location of a ‘crock of 
gold’ which disappears when its hiding- 
place is found. Tho L„ though peculiar 
to Ireland, seems indebted to Flngland; 
nt least, for Ins mime. In Irish he is called 
‘ Lobairein,* akin to Eng. ‘Lubberkin.’ 
and L. is no doubt a corruption of that 
word. In the time of Elizabeth the word 
‘Lubriean' was used in England to indicato 
some kind of spirit. The Ulster ‘ Luchar- 
inan’ or ‘Logheryinan’ is also probably of 
Eng. origin. 

Leprosy, an endemic, chronic, and 
mildly infectious disease caused l>y the 
Uycrobnrtcrium leprw, which was first 
identified as its cause b> I)r. Hansen of 
Norway in 1871. L. has. however, been 
known from time immemorial, and owing 
to ignorance and bad diagnosis the term, 
in gcncial and even technical usage, in- 
cluded until the nineteenth century the 
pathological condition ol almost any one 
snfTering from a scrofulous or skin disease, 
in biblical times if was regarded as a 
visitation from God for certain heinous 
sins. Jn this wider sense it w*as common 
in Great Britain and Europe throughout 
the Middle Ages, and many hostels for the 
shelter of sufferers wore cstab in this 
country, being usually known as lftz&r 
houses from St.. Lozurus. the patron saint 
of tho disease. Rigid segregation, mainly 
under the intiuence of tho Church, effected 
the disappearance from this country — as 
endemic— of the disoase by the beginning 
of the sixteenth century; the number of 
eases now in Great Britain is estimated at 
between 200 and 300, compared with 
estimated figures for tho world of 7,000,000 
and for the empire 3,000,000. 

Prior to tho First World War leprosy 
was mildly endemic in most H. European 
countries, and the movements caused by 
war may have increased the incidence. 
In N. Europe it is not endemic. Tho 
central African boil to probably tho most 
highly infected part of the world nor head 
of the pop., though India and Cnina, for 
which accurate figures aro lacking, are 
heavily Infected. Africa, it is estimated, 
has 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 oases. 

Tho disease is not hereditary, nor a dirt 
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or sex dlstAM? Tho method of tnns 
mission is not entain but stems to bo by 
continuous close assoc hit ion in the timily 
school md iinulai relations \lt bough 
like citiv otlur dist i^o it is cncourugtd 
by bad health conditions ind is most 
prey ale nt whrio eiowetod housing makes 
clo&t t onuit t inc\ liable L is no n s| c c tt l 
of class, iaei, 01 coloiu 1 iabilit\ to in 
fection, how cm stems to ht. ennllneel to 
young and adolescent children and to a 
small i>r portion ol idults who aic par 
ticulai J y susceptible to it No hpceiflc 
cure or protection fiom tho disease has 
been found ooropu tolo with ptnu dim oi 
qmiunt but the to t bn uml tie itmciit 
by inactions with cliauimoo^ia <d ami 
its eltihativcs is usii ill\ l cm tie ml 11 
tarh eases Puiing the hst sc\m ycni^ 
good results bay e Ikch obtained fiom tin 
sulphuric family of duus pmticulaily m 
biieie casts ami risemh with them and 
other s\ntlietic drugs is at tivt lh< I 
disease is found m two m un tyres with 1 
intci mediate van it urns 1 he tubere ulend 

type is nob mfet tious and cm we 11 be 
ti cate el In out patient t links, it it* lmw 
ever liiblc unless ticaUd to turn into 
the otlur type and since it allu t the 
nervous si stem, frequently Lcsults tu eiis i 
flguremont and maiming thumgh i lr«»i hi I 
of the ntives and boctv cxtitnutn^ Lhc i 
lepromatous type aftcets the skin and’ 
constitutes ptihaps ontquutei of oil | 
eases This type is piobubly the smite | 
of infection incl spnad oi 11c disease l \ 
contact but althoukh it j iodm os nodule 
and superficial disfiguu ment dots not 
normally render the Mifitici unlit f< i 
woik *>u<h (tihes •»lioii | 1 1 e sign g itc d 
or at least iselitnl fu in the chime nl 
contact with thildrcn Jn fact Hit pro 
toction of thddrcn is the me st Imj cut mt 
aide of I control woik } 

The difficulties in < ontiol ofjthe disease 
arise iiom tho tndition mimic dn ss of 
most if the peoples adlic ttd with the 
disease the ir lack of h< ill h t due at ion ind 
the imam lal «tiing<n \ if m i-d ot the 
coloniib after ted \lthough im it cf the 
colonu'« ha\ e under the Col mill I >e\ t lop 
ment and Welfare -Vets cl 1*110 md 
1945 r f nun d thfir pi ms these hue been 
slow to develop though lint < luma 
Mji Nigui i, and otlieis have Inn t ti\o 
for some time 

finally tlie pay etiological *ielc must he 
stressed A leper is everywhere t then I 
because In h is tho discwu It is not hi-* I 
fault, aud he may well he uniufe < turns | 
But the taboo reacts on Ins iIiiihh ot 
recovery, and a inon humane y icw of tin 
disease would uve him much In tti r 1 >pen 
not only ot tie lug cured, but < f cm 
plete rehabilitation See \ We month 
Through the / ejjer Sfjuirtt 19iS L Itogc i - 
and E Muir, leprosy, 1910 1' Purge ss 
Who Walk II nr, 1941, R G Coif lane 
Practical lextbmk of l a, pros 1917, and 

E Muir, Many til of Ispiosy 1948 

Lepsius, Karl Richard (1810-84) Gcr 
Egyptologist, b at Naumlmrg am Haale 
In 1834 he wrote his first hook, hie Palao 

n ohie ala Mvttel tUr kirrachforvchung 
ween 1834 and 1812 he travelled in) 
England, Italy, Holland, and Germany,! 


c idle » t lug mate rials foi his dissti tations on 
I u:\ptiun nit, and studying the mwt 
I tursr in md Osinn lenguagts Pining 
tlie e wars lie wiote 1 1 tin a 1/ host linn 
M// l till hnlut hmoifliiphiQU* and In sen/ 
lit tits l mhnt t tl () st i He conducted i 

scientific e \pe lit ion (1812 4>)tnJgypt 
*11111 ] ub lie i< suits ot his use nelus in 
Ihnl mill r cues f fi/pltn and Hfn ipi n 
(12 \ ols lhiq >*)) His othei wmU 

in luele l In » dogn du tggptn 1 1 s 4 > > 

( Ini dt n ir>1in 1 Ul/I Utrhni ( tin I it is 
(1^)1) A miisbuih dtr /J wphr (ISib) 
and Standard Uphold (2nd 1 lig id 
ISO {) Set lilt bi (• 1 birs 18s7 
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Leptis 1 Ttjitis Magna (inode rn Lebdat 
s« ipmi tn n tin N (out or Mile i 
(i(J in "I ft lupoli onu i Plianieian 
colony i I m un ti iding m ntre lor lmde s 
into tb '-‘dara 2 Irjitis Vnwi tn 
now i hum I on the i coast oL lum> 
Vlih i 

Lepus (the Haul amt i onstel] itmu 
support el 1 } u puse id a bare m the ae 1 of 
running iiom Uuou s d< g It is Hituatid 
diioetly under Oilon 

Le Puy, f r Lo Puy en Velay, ate 1*|7\ I i 
Le Quesnoy, hi Qin s\en L> 

Le Queux, William (1H61-1927) J ng 
novelist > in J ondon Jle tnivclled 
miith and made a lino collie |Jon of 
medico d M^s He wrote oi cr 1 40 se nna 
tional HteiricH hla most famous being 'l he 
Invasion of I UO (IhOd) See Is s H laden, 
the lltal Jc QU(tur 1918 ^ 

Leroara Fnddi, tu with important bid- 
pliui deposits in tho prov of and 28 tu 
SbE of the city ot, Palenuo, ^nlly 
Pop (coin ) 14,000. 
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Lerici, HTiiall m ipoit 12 m I *s F of 
on tho gull ot spi/u m Liguria, 
Italy ( lose by are smelting woiks foi 
kail oic Pop (com ) IU 000 

Lei id a 1 Pro\ of N L spnin watered 
)i\ Hr b bio and it-) tubs ( trials havi 
it title ml tho s L 1 1 nos di l iriI com 
p natively feitile, Imt ngiuultuu w nol 
very profit tbh r ilun ut lua n ttml 
cotton taitoiun distiller us etc Wine 
wool and uittli m ivputnl \na 
to ;(> M.| 111 Pop 2M> 000 2 C ij> Ot 

tlu ilumwuov on 11 k ^ifi* uni N of 
I onus i 1 la pt me two i at lu di il- and 
it bus old toil ill* alioris ]t menuL-t triads 
silk and kit hi l Pop 10 000 

Lei ins, lies de, Rump ol I i is 1 m 
ol ( hoiks in tho Muhtin tin m Si \ 
M iiru n t < ami "l lfouoi it in tin 
Insist md in the lit In ui( nuns it i 
I mill century nionasUiv 

L6ns, Cluro Josrphe, s/< ( r \nti>\ 
Lermi 1 In oL Mc> ii o st ifi Mono 

i tew mihs J of Lolui i lop ibo it 
" 00 2 Pi\ < t 's Mono i n * IS i i 
\\ O* Mono lltl Util JloWltlR lilt \\ 

I il i ( It ip il i i mi 1RM >r is 1 1n Km Li iii li 
li santiuo «nd llow » dr into tin l u id 

Leimoliev, Ivan, '•re Mom 1 1 1 Li<> 

\ KM 

Leiniontov, Mikliad Yurvcvich (1*11 
l^tJ) Puss in pin 1 and iiom i st m "'i i H i li 
m csli\ h at Moscow, bu u h an otln 1 1 

ii lh i nulls l mi Nk hi I is li iistimd 

inm to till ( ui< i uui turn k Ik w is 
mdigmnt with tlu torn ol I s n 1 1 i *i 
tl< dm hi 1 Pu hki i Mm tip wild lib 

<1 till molint UIIOlls C lltl ftstls | I Mil III 

i uli to 1 i i f*i r dom lo\ ii s 1 1 1 1 lb it 

I I w if ti In i Ml l II i 1 1 i * )/ i n 

1 1 Mo) mil lu it lu (/ 1 U< 1 u I I i i m i 

uml Ills Ini iitu md p h us wu< till 
ItwoiiK M u I ik« a tun i u * it u h u 
m\ 1 1 In t Muvo in j ot t lit it i hi ii n 
n it(d i lo\ liip, supt i nil ill il | tun in 
his poi m i i di li Dili li lo\ < In m tu { 1 iv 

t o is lit!) 

Leioi, Julicn David (1 1 I ot I i 

witiii on (Uihitiituii / in Pi is IU 

wi ut 1 > 1 otiu to study tin nut judi 
In L7 1 hi visilnl bum I >i i mi lit 

piiipo < mil mi hi itlum | nb I 
/(turn d s pho, In ant n ana in i > / 

(,t n 2nd id 1770) wlliili wi 1 

i uhistsistm ilh m i omit or tin »i h 
Iork tl it mains ot tint lountiy 

Leros. ono ol th< ** '■‘politics m n 
I Kins m the I gi iri fonmiiR t ut il 

l iccci TU ii in in 1 1 lilo Milan lis in 
Pi48tlio(«k (o»v iiKt it uti d it I is la mi 
loi mUummR iiiul n uhu itnu ho 
hindits who had bi mn vuti is ot 
it billion md Round linn si m tlu ml 
w ii (see burn II s /<>///) l\»| ] 000 

Le Roy, Edouard t b I S 7 0 ) li i Ini » 
sopbci, rm mbit of tlu \indcim < ! Moi il 
Political hili mo since 1010 ikpnti id for 
ikigson at tho (JoIUro de 1 tain t 1011, 
a nd’ was titular ptof there from 1021 
Uo Is a ohi \ alh r of the Legion of iiouonr 
I Kir chief works cue Us (higuun humaniiH 
.tl I'tvaluiion de Vintelligenct (1928) and 
*Le froblnne de Ihtu (1029) Other works 
l>ogmc ct cri/npn (1007), l m I'liilonophu 
vouvelh . Htnri Uergkon (1912), L*hms- 
Unit i^ahtdt etU jail dr l uolutmn (1027), 


and Introdvehnn a l HmU du piobhme 
irhguue ( 1944 ) 

Leroy- Beaulieu, Henri Jean Baptiste 
Anatolo (It 12 1012) hi publicist Hi 
wiott a him s ot iituhs tor the /fence dca 
rliux mondt s (18S2 hO) In book foirn 
these irtlilis l»c lame c uliKqiuntlv known 
as / ’/ mv»r( d ( s / vm s d /is Ausscs In 
inotluroi his Kussnn studies l n Ihnnme 
d l tat m sc, Ir told tlu store of the 
i mam ip dion of tin serfs unch i Mi \ under 
II lie also wrote sev hooks i n Itirlaism 
and the Jews, and on Itom < utholirlsm 
mil tin p ip<irv 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Pierre Paul (IS 43— 
101 h) 1 1 iiononust, brother ol the pre- 
i tdink hi i ime piof of politic il ei oiioruv 
at the ( olli Re di France In his popular 
It (olltdnisiHi (1S83), hi purp utid to 
i \]iose tin cirois of follti tivist dritnncR 
()t Ik i of his woiks ire /si Colom nation thez 
Us /h nilo moderni s (ls7i) and a I rente 
d la st non drs Jinancts (1S77) 

Lerroux, Alemmlro (1861-1910) Bp. 
titi smut b at La Rambla Cm d ova. 
lit 1 isi il i iv in Mint lorn thin mteied 
|)« Inns nul In < diiu k ultrofthc tdvanccd 
n I ul ii u s | hitnl to the (oite* in 
1001 but lu u public an opinions led to 
lus i \ik U *i 1 1 i went to S Ament v (1007) 

1 i tm in d 1 s , m t ft (l thi 1 list Wmld 
\S u lit whiilj Ii bul intbiisi is lie alh 
sippoiti I tin al i< i mis and took a 
pi on ii t nt put in the f >n nitioii of the 
^p lupubiK in im in nir tin uist 
t i cum mniish i in tlu pro isr mil ro\ 
of M idu tl "in i ilist Sm. i list mil Hi 
I i 1 In in \llnrifi pailus Dutiiir the 
Me m u limn PHI to 10 6 1 w ion 
t nth m tud out of otli c is Pi mu 
Mm stir »n suit due n it to lus i j b\ mual 
I olii r s i uli n the ill mt i ta i ot 
till Mlllt \ III tin foin atm d i\s ot th» 
iiw tin tiiut mn \t I lie tin i of the 
U t hi ft h hist pi CMdi nt ot tin new 
it pub i i 1 ivcxpciuuit mil li lord of 
i cl w 1 1 imu kid him out i*s a likely 
i ndid tspiuillv as tlu pnsttRc lie 
i t i pi u d as a n ptisiut itnc of jam 
in the I i i in ol \ moos wi uld b i\o l lade 
his pp inf mint w i koine at load But 
lu w is c\ic son civ unpopular m Cnta 
loin i who i aiilonomv hi c p posed, and 
m flu Mid tin ,u\ f.ivmutd /amoia 
1 lie Lain i’s i mti i | (Inn si pirated 
tl i m this ti m the toibtion and went 
into opposition Ik be i irm Prime Mini** 
lu lu Noy 10 > »tt r i political landslide 
it tlu i In turn dm to rivutum fiom tlu 
litmus of tli lift which woo often 
mirkid b> l\i nm\ bin Hadieni paitv or 
(min path 1 1 jiir ii turned as the largest 
suirIi pufy in tin ( ortc*. Duhur his 
tuinofoflut bis rov subdued daiirCi rolls 
Anau lust ndt ilist revolts m tsovillo 
and i New lu it I ut lie resiRiicd when the 

E iesulint ii bulbil him over the Ainm*t\ 
.ill for politic »! minis committed before 
Die 18 PM3 in otfite a#ralii soon after- 
wards, lie pursued n energetic but un- 
popuHr polk > of public «»< onomv and 
const It ut tonal rt \ Ision and anam n siRneil : 
Imt om e agiiin intend tho Foreign Oitlco 
from winch a pi tty gambling transaction 
involved his usignation. He took no 
active pait In politico after the outbreak 
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of the civil war. Pubs. : A l Servicio 
de la Rcpublica (Madrid, 1930) and 
Trayectoria politica ae Alejandro Lcrrovx 
(selections from speeches and writings, 
1934). 

Lerwick, .seaport and cap. of tho Shet- 
land Is., Scotland, and the most northerly 
tn. of the United Kingdom. It is on 
Brcssay Sound, a natural harbour ou the 
E. coast of Mainland, and lies 115 in. to 
the N.E. of Kirkwall in Orkney. L. is 
an important fishing station, and also 
a centre for the K.N. Reserve, who use 
the old Cromwellian fort as their depot. 
Pop. 5100. 

Lesage, Alain RenA <1608- 17 47). Pr. 
author and dramatist, b. at Sarzcau, 
Morbilian. An assiduous writer, he puli, 
over a hundred dramas, tho best of which 
are Crispin rival dr son maitre (1707). on 
extravagant farce of a knavish \ alet, and 
Turcant ( i 700), a brilliant aud essentially 
Molierosquc comedy and satire on tho con- 
temporary dealers in finance. But Ins 
fame now rests ou his romances, Le DiubLe 
hoilrur (1707) and Gil Mas de Sanliliane 
(completed m 1735). Though tho H'cnc 
of the latter, his masterpiece, is laid in 
Spain, it is the life of Paris which is 
painted. The characters of Gil Bias and 
the preposterous quack. I)r. >angrado. 
as als=.o of the sprightly demon Ahinodeus 
in Le D table boiteux , are drawn with tho 
detachment oi a great artist, whilst as a 
stylist L. ranks with the best authors of 
his day. S*c stud> by E. LJntiihac. 1893, 
and (». Bauson, ‘Ftud.es sur (ill Bias’ in 
Homines ft litres , 1895. 

Les Andelys, see A.vdi:lxm. 

Lesbonav, Gk. rhetorician, who lived in 
the dajb of Augustus. According to 
Suidob he wrote at least sixteen political 
orations, but two onlv have survived to 
our times. In one of these lie urges tho 
Athenians to persist in their htyuggle with 
Sparta. 

Lesbos (historian), sec Hlllvnicus. 

Lesbos, s*>e Mttilim. 

Les Cayes, see Cayks, Li.s. 

Lese-majesty, see Lr.zi -maji sty. 

Lesghians (also called Lesghis, Lez- 
ghines, and Lekl) are a people, < omposed 
of about twenty -seven tribes, who dwell 
with the Tchetchens iu the Daghestan 
in the Caucasus, and also in Kuba, She- 
makha, and SakaUly, and other regions 
of Transcaucasia. There arc some 000 ,000 
of them in all, and among them arc in- 
cluded Avars, Kurinians, Laknins, An- 
dians, and Kosmukhians. In 1859 when 
tthamyl. their leader, was taken prisoner, 
they lost their independence and came 
under the Russian yoke. 

Lesina, see IIvak. 

Leskov, Nikolai (1831-95), Russian 
novelist, 5. at Orel. Ho worked as a 
clerk and as an estate manager’s assistant. 
In which latter capacity he gained an In- 
sight into peasant life which he subse- 
quently put to good use in his novels. 
Some journalistic success led to his settling 
in St. Petersburg as a young man, and it 
was not long before his efforts -in fiction 
attracted notice. A strong enemy of the 
revolutionary movement of the sixties, 
his early work was largely an attack on 


the movement, and his attitudo towards 
certain (‘on temporary conditions aroused 
considerable opposition, but his influential 
friends procured him official positions that 
cased his circumstances. Lute in his 
career, however, ho eschewed the bitter- 
ness of politics and devoted himself to 
pure literature. Ills numerous stories are 
remarkable for originality of style and 
conception. His subjects were largely the 
church and clergy, the beliefs of the 
people and their superstitions, lie iiIho 
showed himself an ardent adherent of the 
social doctrines of Tolstoy. Ills prin. 
works are The Hull Sheep (pseud. *M. 
Stebnitsky ’) (1863); The Mind Alley 

(1861); Old Days in Plodomasovo (1869); 
Calhulral Folic (trails, into Eug., 1872); 
The Enchanted Wander* r (trails., 1873): 
The St alt d Angel (1873); A Dt rayed 
Family (1874); On the Edge of the Woild 
(1875): The Just Men (1877); The Left- 
handed Smith and the Steel Fha (1881). 

Leskovac, or Leskovatz, tn. of Serbia, 
Yugoslavia, 26 m. N. of Vranva. Hemp, 
flax, and tobacco grow in plenty. Pop. 
14,000. 

Leslie, Lesly, or Lesley, The family ot, 
descended from Malcolm, son of Baillioli, 
who lived during the latter part of the 
twelfth century in Lesslyn or Leslie, in 
Aberdeenshire. In 1 457 the famil> rc- 
eeiwd a title by the confi rincnt ot the 
earldom of Rothes on George L.. a native 
of Rothes. The seventh earl was created 
duke of Rothes, marquess of Ballinbrcieh, 
Imt d. without issue, the title continuing 
through the family of his eldest daughtci. 
Connected with the earls of Rothes are 
the eails of Ltven, descended from Alex- 
ander L. (y.r.); the Lords Lindoris. whose 
title Wiis < Mated in 1600 Hud be<uine 
extinct in 1775; and the Lords Newark, 
tho first of whom was David L. (r/.r.). 
Stc Col. C. Leslie, Historical Records of the 
Family of Ltdie, 1S69. 

Leslie, Alexander, Lord Balgonie, first 
Earl of Leven (c. 1580-1661), Scottish 
general, a native of Aberdeenshire. He 
enlisted as a < ommon soldier in the army 
of Gust/n ns Vdolphus, king of Sweden, 
but b> 16 16 be had been promoted to the 
rank of fit Id marshal of Sweden, and his 
gallant iv was rewunled bv a knighthood. 
He fought with great distinction In the 
Thirty \c.us war, holding tho chief com- 
mand uiubr Gustavus. In 1629 he suc- 
cessfully d< fended Strnlsuiul against the 
insurgent imperialists, led bv Wallenstein. 
Nino yea is later he was n called to Scot- 
land to nsjst the cedes, policy of King 
Charles I. and set himself to organise tho 
Co\ enanting army. W Ith his adnj lio 
marched >. to Duns Law in 1639, and in 
1640 readied Newcastle, which ho held 
till the treaty of Kipon in 1641. In 
August of that year lie was rocclvcd by 
the king and created carl of LeVon and 
Lord Balgouio. Ho fought In Ireland in 
1612, and later commanded the Scots 
Covenantors against the Royalists in tho 
Civil war. Charles surrendered to him at 
Newark In 1647. After tho execution of 
the king he worked for tho restoration 
of Charles II., and fought against Crom- 
well at Dunbar in 1650. in 1651 he was 
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in) prisoned in the Tower, and on his 
release retired to Scotland, and d. at 
Balgonio In Fifcshlre. Sec S. Terry, The 
Life and Campaign of Alexander Leslie , 
First Earl of Lcvcn, 181)0. 

Leslie, Charles Robert (171)1-1850), Eng. 
pointer and writer, b, in London of Amor, 
parents. Ills first successful picture was 
*Anne Page anil Slender* (1817), which 
was followed by 'Sir Rogor do Coveriey 
going to Church* (1810). Ho chose his 
subjects chielly from the works of Shakes- 
peare, Addison, Fielding, and Cervantes. 
In 1824 ho was elected an It. A. after the 
exhibition of his ‘Saucho Panza and the 
Duchess’ (1826). He wa» appointed prof. 
oE drawing at the Military Academy at 
West Point (1 838-3 1) and prof, of painting 
at the Royal Academy (1848 -51). lie 
also gained some popularity as a writer, 
his chief books being Handbook far Young 
I'aintcrs (1845), a life of Constable (1815) 
and of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which was 
completed by Tom Taylor (1805), who 
also ed. his Autobiographical Recol ltd ions 


(1800). 

Leslie, David, Lord Newark (1001-1082). 
Scottish general, tilth son of the tir.st Lord 
Lindores. lie took part, in the Thirty 


Years war. sen ins u.,u v . (Justavus 
Adolphus, but returned to Scotland about 
1040 at the time of the rise of the Cove- 
nanters against King Charles 1. Joining 
the troops under his kinsman, Alexander 
L.. earl of Loven, as lieutenant- 
general. he was present at the battle of 
\lurstou Moor (1011), routed Montrose at 
Philiphuugh (1045), and fought, in the 
siege of Newark, when Charles took refuge 
in the Scottish camp. With the earl of 
Leven and the rest of t lie Covenanters, lie 
went over to the Royalist side, and after 
home strategic success was Liken prisoner 
by Cromwell at Worcester in 1051 and 
was confined in tho Tower till the Rest ora- 
tion. In 1001 he was created Lord 
Newark. See S. R. Gardiner, History oj tin 
Great Civil War. 1880-91. 

Leslie, Frank, see Caktf.k, 1Ii:nky. 

Leslie, or Lesley, John (1527-90). Scot- 
tish bishop and histoilan, b. at Kin- 
gussie, Inverness -si ill c, where his father, 
Gavin L., was rector. Ilo studied theo- 
logy at Poitiers. Toulouse, ami Pirns, 
and took holy orders in 1558. He vvus 
strongly opposed to the Reformation, and 
in 1501 had a disputation with Knox ami 
others. In the same year lie went to 
France to accompany home the voiing 
Queen Mary, whose friend and spoil tail 
adviser ho continued to ho to the end of 
her life. His promotion was now rapid, 
lie was appointed prof, of ration Jaw, 
Aberdeen (1502), privy councillor (1505), 
abbot of Lindores (1505), and bishop of 
Ross (1505). 11c also sul ou the commis- 

sion to revise tho laws of Scotland, and 
wob largely responsible fox tlie ‘black 
Acts’ or Artis and Constitutionis of the 
Hcalme of Scotland (1500). On the im- 
prisonment of Mary in England, ho 
appeared as her ambas. before Ellza- 
* beth, plotted for her escape, and mode 
plans for her marriage with the duke of 
Norfolk. In consequence ho was im- 
prisoned in tho Tower (1571-73) and was 


afterwards banished from England. While 
on tho Continent pleading Mary’s cause he 
pub. J)e Originc, Moribus , et Rebus < Jeslis 
Scotorwn (Rome, 1578). In 1579 he was 
made suifragan and vicar-general of the 
diocese of Rouen, and was twice im- 
prisoned on account of his political 
opinions. Ho was appointed bishop of 
Coutances in Normandy (1593), and a . in 
an Augustinian monastery near Brussels. 
His writings include A Treatise concerning 
the Defence of the Honour of Marie , Quecne 
of Scotlaiul (1569), under tho pseudonym 
Eusebius Dicicophile; and De iltustrium 
fncminarum in republica admin istranda 
avthoritate libellus (1580). See E. C. 
Cody’s ed. of the Lat. hist. (Scottish Text 
Society, 2 vols., 1888-95). 

Leslie, Thomas Edward Cliffe (1827-82), 
Brit, political economist, b. in co. Wex- 
ford. Ireland. In 1853 he was appointed 
to tho chair of jurisprudence and political 
economy at Queen’s College, Belfast. His 
papers on industrial economy were col- 
lected in The Land Systems (1870); Essays 
on Political and Moral Philosophy (1879); 
and Essays in Political Philosophy (1888). 

Leslie, mrkt. tn. of W. Fifcshire, Scot- 
land. on t lie Leven, 31 m. S. ol Falkland, 
with l>h nch-works, nml flax-spinning and 
paper-mills. Rop. about 2000. 

Lesmahagow, coal-mining \il., 5 m. 
SAW by W. of Lanark, in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. Pop. 13,000. 

Lcspinasse, Jeanne Julie Elconore de 
(1732-76), Fr. authoress, b. at Lyons, tho 
illegitimate daughter of the Comtesse 
d'Alhnu. For ten years (1751-61) she 
| acted as companion to Mine du Deffand, 
and m iier s a/on made the acquaintance 
of d’Alembert and other members of her 
brilliant toteiic. But the attractions of 
her com pm i ion roused tho jealousy of Mine 
ilu Dctfund. and u violent quarrel ensued, 
the result of which was that Mile de L. set 
up a rival Milan, and d'Alembert shared 
her roof. She did not, however, accept 
I him ns her lover, but, as her Lettrc * (pub. 
in 1 8o9) reveal, was the victim of a 
devout uig passion for the Comte de Gui- 
bert, and in a less degree for the Sp. 
Marquis de Mora. Sec A. Boaumlcr, La 
l ‘ie union rinse dr Jeanne de Lcspinasse t 
1928; also life by P. de S£gu» (Eng. 
trails.), 1907. 

Les&e, riv. of Belgium and one of the 
main tribs. of the Meuse, rising in the 
prov. of Luxembourg and bowing N.W. 
through the prov. of Namur. It joins the 
Meuse at Anseremme, 2 m. S. of l>inant. 
At Belvaux the waters of the L. dis- 
appear to continue for 24 hrs. their mys- 
terious underground course, which has 
formed the famous eaves of Han. 

Lessen, see Lr.ss nkh. 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vlcomte de (1805- 
1894), Fr. diplomatist and engineer, b. at 
Versailles. In 1828 he was sent as assis- 
tant vice-consul to Tunis, and iu 1832 he 
was appointed vict oviruI at Alexandria. 
Ho received tho Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his heroio conduct during an 
epidemic of the plague (1834). He be- 
came consul at Cairo, and while here 
began his plaus for the construction of the 
Suez Canal, lu 1837 lie married Mile 
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Agathc Delamalle. His second wife was 
Mile Autard de Bragard. By his first 
-marriage he had five sons, by the second 
twelve children. He served as consul 
at Rotterdam, Malaga, Barcelona, and 
Madrid. In 1854 lie rocehcd the con- 
cession authorising him to pleroo the 
isthmus of Suez. Ho obtained, h> sub- 
script.lon, more than half the capital he 
needed, and the canal was finished m 
186.0 (see Si T E 7 Canal); f»>r this lie received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
and an Hug. knighthood. In 18S1 lie 
commenced the Panama Canal. The 
funds were insufficient and political 
trouble followed ; Hie company was wound 
up in 188S, and the director-* were charged 
with fraud (see Pyxamy Cyxvl). 1)m 
L. came to England enfeebled in health 
and broken with trouble. He was later 
exonerated of complicity in the fraud and 
returned to France, where he it. at La 
Clienuic in Berry. ITe was a man of grt at 
courage, with a reverence for duty and 
honour. posseting simple tastes and an 
affectionate nat ure. He wn«, a member of 
the Fr. Academy and of the Vcadeui} of 
Sciences. See G. Smith. The Life and 
Knter prises of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 1893. 
and J. d’Elb&e. Un Conquistador dr Q‘ nie, 
1938; also life by H. J. 8>ehoiifleld, 1937. 

Lesser Antilles, see Antilj.i.s; Wr.sT 
Indies. 

Lesser Brethren, see Frynciscanp. 

Lesser Pettyohaps, see Oiiiffcii uv. 

Lessines (Flemish Lessen), Ihlgian < ity, 
situated in Ilalnant on the H. 1 lender. 
19 m. N.N.W. or Moils. It lias impoitaiit 
porphyry quarries and mnnufs. of safety 
matches and electric lam n bulbs. Tobacco 
and medicinal plants arc largely culti- 
vated in the surrounding dist. Pop. 9900. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729- si). 
Ger. essayist, critic, and dramatist, h. in 
K&raetiz in Upper Lusatin (Saxony). After 
five years at Meissen he paxsetl m 1740 to 
Leipzig Univ. to study theology, but 
found more attraction in philosophy and 
literature. After a few years’ lit ciary 
hackwork in Berlin ho went to Witten- 
berg (1751-52) where, in the course of 
extensive reading, he took his M.A. The 
next two years were spent in Britain 
studying Lat. and Kng. literature; in 1751 
appeared his first work of importance, 
vademrrnm fur den If err n G. S. Lamp . 
About this time he became intimate with 
Nicolai, and collaborated with Moses 
Mendelssohn In the brilliant ossav Hope, 
ein Meta} dm biker (1755); the same year 
saw the pub. of htfl first drama of any 
worth, Miss Sara Sampson, the outcome 
of his studies in Eng. literature. The 
Seven Yearn war (1756-03) cut abort a 
three years’ tour L. had projected, and he 
returned to Leipzig, where ho remained 
tor a time with tho poet von Klcist; but 
1768 found him again in Berlin with 
Nicolai and Mendelssohn, with whom he 
issued a jour., Litferaturbriefe , consisting 
of letters in criticism; the fifty-four letters 
which L. himself contributed are tho 
direct antecedents of his later writings, 
and possess much of the same elegance, 
force, insight, and originality. From 1 760 
to 1765 he was secretary to the governor 


of Breslau, but returning to his literary 
career ho produced in quick succession 
two of ids finest masterpieces, iMovoim 
(17G0), one of the greatest conntruotii e 
critical narks on icstlieticN over written, 
and Minna run Guru helm (1707), the first 
great comedy in I he tier, language in 
point of both chronology and merit, ills 
essavs on the' Fable (1759) and tho Epi- 
gram U 771) must also be mentioned, llis 
ideas found a matiircr expression in his 
Hamburg ische Dramaturgic (1709), the 
outcome of his short -Jived connection w it h 
Hie National Tlie.it io of that In. A scries 
of brilliant pamphlets followed, notnbh 
the essaj li ir di * Alim den Tod gebihbt 
\ 1709). written m controversy against 
KloU anil the whole -chnol of eclectics, 
who hud attacked his Laimoon. Tlie fol- 
lowing veil r ne became lihranau at \\ olfen- 
Imttel. nnilcr the patronage ul tlie duke ot 
Bruu-iWhk. with whom he subsequently 
trnvelkd in Italy; and hero hnnhn Galotti 
(177 2), his greatest t raged was pub. In 
17 70 he married Eva Kontg, lull she it. 
im mldbiilh after little inon than a i ear’s 
con | o gal happiness. Meanwhile L. had 
become entangled in theological contro- 
versy against orthodox Lut heianisiu under 
George of Hamburg. In-, duel altac k being 
the J tv Imams Fragmnth ; hut for fear of 
lneurring the disphxisiue of In-, patron he 
returned to ‘his old pulpit, tlie si age/ and 
summed up hi-* idea-* on touiatiou in the 
Nplerididdiam.itie poem, \athan dir II < isr 
11779). Tin* following \enr sj,w the « om- 
phtion of tin* Piasum dialogue-,. Lrnst 
and Falk, and ,.l-o Dn Lrziehunq d< s 
Menvrhrm/tsi hhchl<, tlie corner-stone of 
his thcolouit **l wnt mgs and his last \mrk 
of iniportaiii *■. His works rank its monu- 
ments ol < «ui-.l rurtive cnticksm; thev hear 
witness to 1 j i s profound learning, and are 
written in an exceptionally concise and 
vivid st \ le. There are cds. of his works by 
K. Luchmunu, 12 mis. (Is3s It); *2t vols. 
ro-etl. by 1 . '.Juncker. 1886 1921, 3rd cd.); 
E. Bell (diam.i! le vvoiks), 2 vols. (1879); 
It. Boxlxiger and 11. Blmnmer. U mis. 
(1883-90); and J. Petersen and M. ion 
Olshaustn, 25 volh. (1925 -29). Sir 11. B. 
Garland, I lA'tuig. the Founder of Modern 
Gtrman Lmridun, 1937. and A. von Arx, 
Lessing und the geschu hthrhe I Felt, 1944; 
also live-. b\ J. Mmo, 1877 ; H. Zimmem, 
1878; T. \\\ II. Holiest on, 1889; and 
K. Sehtiudl (Mil ed.), 1923. 

L’Estiange, Sir Roger (1610-1701), ICng. 
pamphlet ter, h. at Hunstanton. Norfolk. 
Ho accompanied Charles I. on Ills expedi- 
tion against tho Scots and during the Oivil 
war Was captured by tho Parliamentarians 
In an att.rk on Lynn and eondotuned to 
death as a spy. Hu w r as reprieved and 
imprison* .1 m Newgale, but csdnped in 
1648 ami lied to tbo Continent, returning 
to England In 1G53, and making terms 
with Cromwell. He was made licenser of 
the pross at tlie Restoration. In 1663 ho 
eetab. tho newspaper tho Publiq In tell i - 
gent'cr , and also (lie News , which in 1666 
became the fsmdon Gazette. From 1675 
to 16Hu he issued tho City Menmry, or 
A drerti Mounts concerning Trcuie, and in 
1079 he founded the Observator . He lost 
his office as licenser at the revolution of 
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1688 He was a man of k tiers of con (air dm ( lty Ltd and ( H Purdom, The 
sidcrablo ability, and mudo home good (•ardni CVv, 101 1 and 7 he Buildinq of 
Hans, of Toscphus ( icero Tt sop, Liasiuus S ah tide Jmrn s, 192 > 1010 
and Qne\ # do Le Tellier, Francois Michel, set Lou\ Oib, 

Le Sueui , Eustache (lb 17-56) fci sacicd Mmiquis di 
aud liibtoiK al painter, b m Pans Hlb Lethaby, William Richard (18^7 1031), 
best work is a series ef pictures on the Lug architect and stuele nt of antiquity, 
life €»f st Liuno Manv of 1 ih pictures, U at Itarnstapk 11# won the bo&ne 
including ‘\ngcl artel Hagur * ‘St Paul medallion m 1870 and tin Pugin student 
pieaehmg at 1 phtsus * and numoious lino ship in 1881 1 tom ]«9b to 101 2 ho was 

black ami white: elnulngs are m the print ipal of the L C ( ^e lien l of \rts and 
J on vie* Puis S te bit by U Hunches, ( i tits and from 1000 to 1918 prof ot 
L0M dtMff i at the Royal College of Vit He 

Le&ueur, Jean Franrois (1700 or 1 7t>3— was also a member of the committee of 
18*7) Ir mu it il (otiii # s# i b at Dim at tin s«hj#u tor the Protection of \n< t 
near Ablx vilk He was lriusic il dim ten buildings \mong his writings may be 
it the cathedral of Nerit Dime lan mentioned Aichihitun Mysticism and 
l78b-37 rom 170> to 1302 lie was V////i(l<*92) fAadvorl (189 )>, I In < hutch 
niKpectoi of studie s it the Pinsl oustrv i of Samta So/ihia C oitshtnln or h (a stud \ 
tone and m ISO I he w is opp noted <f li w uitine building in collaboration 
Maestro di ( tpc lla to \«| oicon toi who** with H '-waiiiHon 1894), London befort 
eoioiiition l < nnpo eel Ike mu u il se r the ( n /nesf (1002) 1 lahetal irf (1004) 

uco 1 oils Will it tuned him it his \\ (stnnrstn ibtuy and the hinfi'h ( rafts 
court indin IMS ij i« mti <1 him piof it /h#u(190I) < rak Luildwys (1004), West 
til# 1 ii ns ( #m (iui lie His op# t i in nm tin tbf t / and ih* tntn/udits of the 

chile lc C aunt <) at md Paul il ( / n ala n (lilt) tn hit* t lure (1912> 

1 a /it u I J * nn m t i hsntton (1022> il me and 

Le Sutur William Dawson (IS 10 1 07) ( nut)/ lit (1) *) an out line of tt o hte ot 

(ariidiiii anil >i il 1 h Hi tn h .it llnlipWtiO ( I r » end II# I nut stir ibbei/ 
e}uel#i 1 du ileel u \ on n 1 lli-,h th uwum l (102 ») m 100b ht became 
*■*# I ol mid loi mt i i m\ linn l^s to Mirmui d t » e fihri #f \\#>lmmstei 
1 Ml be w is Mil# t«i \ e>r tlu p > t < til i \bbc \ mil I e i 1 tli it post 1 i twinti ono 
kit n i 1 «t4 i lu i hi \ne iiisulMitof ie u« md lu in loii^ to 1 li" w is uihltt t 
tint i id i n s ' i t\fi \ »rt lie - Ih vus til di du < athidml 

I int i Id i i I Hie Mikii'i «f ( in rda I Lethargic Encephalitis, sn Imlphv- 

me k t w I i h in i < ntril ed# I i lit of I I iris 

( ount l ic iiU.ii c (100(.) nthe i works of Lethargy st iti f unn itur il'i soun i m 
1 is in 1 Dtjuirt of 1/# Inn 1 h nt /ft IpiohugMi 1« t f> liom wliuli tin suthrci 

I tol ho and th It tin 1 # /> oj < in bt unused onl> with Me it ditlle ulty 

Modi rn H iilt Ilf J itr/tf 1/ rf// #/ I It is ml e nne duitc hi tw# tn lie i\y sp c p md 
hnild anel lh( button ml of lu *»/> n loinpku # mu i and mav hi t lie ie suit of 
«dtt ( ( nn mil m ( nnad i < \e < sm i \i 1 1 ion c ithu of mind ox bfidi 

Letchwoith, fn m li# life idshiic I n; 1 ut is hi# »i e it# n oe#asioiud l>\ i am 
land 4 in \ of I ondon Ji was ti nnd# <1 esti n f 1 hi >« el in the m ss# 1 illk brain 

in 100* as igireknuti on the line sn^ whin it is ettended In gnat dnngt l 

gcsled In ^ii 1 bt. iczii 1 low ul(/i )m/e Lcthbril&o (foimeih Coilbanks, later 
n on nt a I (a (ful Path to lid 1 / ft rn Coalhurst) tr of Vlbirti < umci i 145 m 
(ISOS) sul ceuieith pub is haidt n c I ^ J it ilgui 1 ow#s its oAls 

oj lot rr u ( J V)S) met Ins be ♦ n eh knei t> e>«il i lining In lsh2 mi *s 
iikipcet m industnal anel re side ntnl tn weie oim el it what wiathiei known as 
by l bst (i rdt n ( lty J td on an tst ue i oilhuiks 1 In follow lug m u a l allway 
oi OOs i mue li < 1 which is a pern unit j hr # was hiiTie. \ * el hum Dninn le to (‘oaf 
Mitalhilt Hurt u % o\ei i linmire d f t II mk uul witi Hu rem]>ition of tho 
toms and woikslmps in tho indiistuil lmt minii c ope i it ions hij. in 1 1 cai nest 
art i tlu kadi n g industiKs being lu i\ \ | ^h itt wen mi tk mil eji itt*d on tho 
ami light eia imciing tabulating tin ton mini umiim, j r u u lit utput then 
1 1 y , nnting bookbinding t mini jkt\ ling alien t an tons and tin pop. *o(> 
paiuhuttH | e ramhiikit us phitogni|hi In 18s Hu ( uiadiiii PuiHo Hulwav 
papers the* uianuf ot ri fuse i etlle e t e n igmdtotake OOP toiih to ciuomage the 
vehicles furnituio uiiMk iml suu bin #iit#i,uisi iswtlJ is to eusuie cheap fuel 
instruments (artful lubiui ih man .tor the settle is Ilu N W Coal and 

tamed betwiem ineiustms icqimnu. N iMgatmn ( oni] mv w is then formed 
male and female skilled ami uusl li I 1 in I i gl u il with a ipital of Jt50 000, with 
labour with tlu usult (hat in times of \\ m J eth budge eif C ouitUndri, Devon 
elepiebslon in any pnttieulai ttael ei 1 nghtid as | reside nt (‘oalhurst was the* 
industry the whole* tn is not it It teei first ottunl mine i-smne d te» tho post 
I etc! i worth li is bee n stlee te d is the site oflut her# as then was alreodv m 
ten oqt* #*t the new co colleges to meet tlu Oni mo a small t hue known as L Thu 
needs of N Huts Tho tn is within situation naturally * aused confusion, as 
the* outir < ouut \ ling suggested in the tho static n lion tl name* L ami all 
Hieatei fiondon Plan. 1944, and Hie pto eilklal < 1 1 re spondt n< t> was aelelicssod to 
posed opt imniu pop is 32,000 L is one (Vmlhuist lleneo the name was oven- 
of tho healthiest tna, in England and tnallv i hanged to L In 1899 weak e Om- 
an outstanding (example of uiexlrrn tn mem cel ou the* Mberta Railway and 
planning Pop, 21,500 her uUo O \ link n Irrigation Companv ’s canal which ©x- 
CiTrrs See the books ibsued by 1 met tended fiom *-t Man all to i bin Coulee. 
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From that time L In addition to coal 
developed as a largo farming dist There 
is a di In drat ion plant and other nidus 
ti its md a 1 in port J t \\ as me orporotc d 
as a tn in 1691 and as a e ity in 190C 
lop 19 900 

Lethe (Oblivion), m ane t Gk my tho 
logy one of the livs of the lower world 
whose waters when drunk he the dead 
c tuseel them to foiget ill cv lls p t it The 
belief ftist tppears in lit 1 1 iture In the 
fifth e entun B( whe u \ristophane s nun 
tlons It m his btogi 1 1 ito cmbodicb the 
m> th in hit. 1 cjmblu (x ) and Paufearu is 
includes tho di nking of the w ate is cf 1 
as pait of th Orphic initiatory nits 
(ix 1) s), with which compile Dante s 
Fvrgai irio (xxv in and xxxm ) s ec J 1 
Hanison / r tit q Mima, ti the S tmij of 
Ureek Uchgi >/i 1906 

Lethington, Lord, see Maitlvxd, mk 
Pieii \kp 

Leti Group tec under Moli ccis 

Leto (e ailed Latona bv the Roms ) m 
anct trk imthologi tho dauglu r of 
Ca us tht Titan uid Pha bo was be U \ eel 
bv /cus ami b\ him became tho mothei 
of \pollo md \rtemis llie later poets 
dwell upon Hti i s pc rbicution of h r both 
before md liter her connection with the 
Is of Delos but llo m r and Hesiod do n it 
mention it Her worship was general l > 
connected with tbit ol lui children 
particularly at \rgos ind Delos 

Le Touquet, see Toe t lit li 

Lettering lhe hmt of I u rope an t is 
broadlv a hmt of modifications duo to the 
various meins or ic producing it in 
different ages The classic Horn alphi- 
bet whoso foim was stand trdised b\ ibout 
the flist re nturv i n was the irchetvpeof 
all later atv lrs and owed Its m un ch mu - 
terislics to the fact that it was incised in 
stone L it / 1 the sen be who wrote with 
a peri on vellum was not consciously do 
vising new forms hut doifig his best to 
imitate earlier m»dels Ho worked on a 
smooth tasy surfaee and the capitals 
tended to become rounded uud at tho 
same time he narrowed the proportions to 
save spare ''ince the sixteenth century 
the exigent ics of type design have in 
fluenced L so that for ixunple, swash 
characteristics tend to bo eliminated 

The follow nig is a brief hi*»t of the 
development of L Human tapifnls of 
which the bc«t known example is the in 
scrintion on Trijans column wero tho 
models for what are called iquart capi 
tala These were formal pen made h tteis 
and were m use until tho beginning of 
the sixth century at the same time as tho 
freer form of rustic capital* By the 
fourth century uncials wero developed a 
rounder hand more chart) tr retie ol tho 
pen and quicker to wilt© lhe ir evolution 
to half uncial* at about tho beginning of 
the sixth century marked the first tppear 
ance of minusc ulos proper with * oset nders * 
and * dcseen U rs * This hand branc hed 
out into difft rent families the Irish half- 
uncial becoming one of tho most perfoe t 
forms Tho revision of liturgical hook? 
instituted by Charlemagne in the eighth 
century brought about a revival of good 
penmanship which had declined outside 


Lngland and Ireland The creation of 
the hand now known as tho Caroline 
Minusc ulo by Alcuiu at the monastery at 
Tours h id a wldespiend influcnc o through 
out ill Ln rope, except Germany anil w is 
to become tho piototype of our present 
d ly Rom* alphabet However bv tho 
twelfth century tho Impulse tow irds speed 
of wilting and the necessity to save space 
resulted m a gi iduil compression and iu 
< leasing augulantv to foirn tho chuae 
teiistlo Gothic stvlc I oitu imtely th 
Renaissance saw the ievival of the Gan 
line Minuscule in Italy and it was tins h in l 
which tho first flutters followed when 
cutting tluir tvpcs The rapid sprout oL 
the invention oi prluting saw tho giiduil 
decline c f the tit of f and tho monistic 
s riptorium was no longer the home cf 
bookmtiking I he ref ore the Ictterfoims 

found in fifteenth and sixteenth ce nturv 
Mss have niquned a pci mane mo duo t » 
the c onsei vativo c barac ter of type dr sign 
U the turn of tho present century whi h 
saw i i eversion to cailui forms of c i itts 
mansliip in vanous fields there w is a 
ievival of good pcnmmship assoc lilted 
with the names of X\m Moriis 1 dwiud 
Johnston 1 lie Gill and vther^ In the 
pit sent day tho wood e ugr tve d I hv 
Roy nil Is Stone should he mentioned 
Side by side with this re viv il has c omo tl 
enormous elc minis oi eornnureial itlvc 
tismg foi i hrwilicmig v mety >f styles 
which while ef a high tn lime il iconic 
tenee no ef very v iru <1 irtistle merit 
See al s) If 1 1 minvtiov oi Mamwiiip’Is 
T\ 1 1 \M) I\im»i \mxf. Sir l Join 
ston Wnl a / nil Illuminating an I 
lAtttnnj 1 h)(» 1 M iimde I hompson 

Introduchoi t _> (trtcl and l atm Pain 
graph j 1912 and sir \' r Ileil, I ngtv*h 
If riling l/cis/ers, 1 P0 tsou 1 J J 1 
Letterkenny, imkt tn eo Donegal 
Ire lan l 2 i l XV bv S of londouderiy 
H is in lu-.tr us of shirt making and rope 
in ikmg 1 »p 2000 

Letter of Credit, sev CuMilT 1 1 m* it Ol 
Letter of Marque, begone e oi commission 
grante d bv the gov to a private prison t ) 
lit out an armed ship or pnvateu to cip 
turc the 1 e ne my s ships and mote liandise in 
time ef war or in rcprlsil for damage 
done 1 malt enng was abolished bv the 
dccluitim of Paris in 185b so that the 
granting if La of M lias fallen Into ellsusc 
See al si PuiVAniiuS S ie II Whciton 
Internal mat Imu (1th cd) 190i and V\ 
L Hall Inltrnah ) i tl Ltt i I sthed) 1921 
Letterpress Printing, ice PniNlixo 
Letters, or Epistolary Wnting, branch oi 
literature which Is but little studied 
although one of tho most delightful forms 
A good letter roquircs to bo natural, easy 
and well expressed, suited to ttfio nature 
and reepiirc inonts of the person addressed 
Among the L of literature tho$e of Mint 
do S6vlgn6 occupy ono of tho foremost 
places Among the most famous L In 
Lug litcruturo the first in date aro the 
Poston Letter * written between various 
members of tho Paston family (afUi 
wards carls of X at mouth) between the 
years 1422 and 1509, and first pub in 
1823 These, not being meant for pub , 
are fiank and natural, and proviele an 
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excellent picture of the times in which 
they wero written. The epistolary form 
lias often been used for didactic purposes, 
as the epistles of St. Paul and the early 
Christian touchers, and for political 
purposes, ns in the Litters of Juniva 
(17G9-72). Other famous collections are 
Jjord Chester fi rid* s Letters to his Son (1774- 
1787), Sir Walter Scott’s Punt's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk (181.1), and Litters of Alalachi 
Malagrowther (18215), and in more recent 
times the Vaitima Letters (1895) of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Swift’s Journal to 
Stella (1 70S) is nioro in the nature of a 
diary, but his Drnpier's LitUrs (1724) arc a 
masterpiece of literary invective, other 
famous lei ter- writers are Cicero, Seneca, 
KrosinuH. Horace Walpole, Pope, Charles 
I iamb, Mine do Maintenon, Cowpcr, Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, and Ityron. Sec C. E. 
VuJliamy, Enylish Litter Writers , 1915. 

Letters, or Signs, sui Alphablt; Nusi- 
Kit aim; Phon f.t i c->. 

Letters Missive are letters from the 
sovereign convoying permission or com- 
mand to some particular person, thus 
differing from ‘letters patent,* which are 
addressed to tlio public. They are used 
generally for the nomil* Min* , ,>f bishop, 
and are sent to the dean and chapter with 
tlio cony li'ihre (</.rA 

Letters ot Attorney, .srr Po\\l u or 
Attohmc\ . 

Letters Patent, see Pati:vi-4. 

Letter-wood, name given to the hcait- 
wood of lirosinnnn aublctii, a sprncs of 
Mniacoio found in Trinidad. It is chiefly 
used as a veneer. 

Lettow-Vorbeck, Paul Emil von (h. 1 870), 
Cor. general, h. at .wuirlouis, in the Saar, 
eldest child of (ten. Paul Karl von L.-V. 
Graduating at Hcrlin I’uiv. he was sent 
out as colonel to Gel*. 15. Afri«*a In Jan. 
1914 to coiumand the colonial troops. 
During the war (see Afkicv, G human 
JO. vst, Fikkt Would Waii, Cympuon in) 
he showed the highest ability, and only 
surrendered on being informed of the 
armistice, at Chum boss!, Nov. 14, 19 is. 
His Henri n i see nee* of East JJrica appeared 
in Eng. in 1920. 

Lettres do Cachet ( lettres closes) w’ore 
blank ‘letters* signed and sealed by the 
king of France and Issued to governors of 
prisons. The insertion of a person's uamo 
therein was all that was necessary to 
secure committal to the Hast illo or another 

f irison. (Meetings of estates and otliir 
>odics were called by L. do C. also.) 
They were abolished in 1781), though 
Napoleon used them for a short time. 

Lettres Portugaises, sec Alcufokapo. 
Makianna. 

Letts, see Latvia. 

* Lettuce, valuublo salad plant which can 
be produced for use oil auy day in the 
year. It originated from lsietuea scariola , 
a native of h. Europe. The cabbage L. 
is low and cabbugo-liko, tho cos L. comes 
later in the season and is more crisp, erect, 
and compact, but these types are widely 
varied. L. is rich in vitamins (g.v.) and 
Is also an important source of tho iodino 
necessary in human diet for tlio formation 
of thyroxin in tho thyroid gland. 
Letzdburg, see Luxnmbouko. 


Leucadia, or Leukas, anct. name of ono 
of tho Ionian Is., now cnllod Santa Maura, 
lying off tlio coast of Acarnaniu, 50 m. 
K.E. of Corfu. It is about 20 in. long, 
will) a greatest breadth of 8 in., and has 
an area of 110 sq. m. Tho surface rises 
in rugged limestone heights from the 
chalky appearance of which the la. takes 
its name of ‘Whitelaud.’ The bold pro- 
montory (Capo Ducato) at the H. end of 
the is. rises to 2000 ft., and is the legendary 
scene of \Sappho*s Leap* and the death of 
Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus. The 
chief products are olive oil. currants, and 
wine. Tlio cap., Ainaxikhi, or iSantu 
Maura, lies at tho N.E. end. The land 
was colonised in the seventh century n.c. 
by tho Corinthians, who made it an iH. by 
cutting a canal through the isthmus which 
joined it to tlio mainland. Prof. Ddrpfcld 
ident illcs it with the Ithaca of the Odyssey . 
See P. Goessler, Leukas - 1 thaka % 1904, and 
W. Dorpfeld, AU-Ilhaka , 1927. 

Leuoiemia, see Lr.rcocYTii.KMn. 

Leuchars, vil. and par. of Fifeshire, 
Scotland, 0 in. N.W. of St. Andrews, noted 
for its lt.A.F. airfield. It has a church 
dating from the twelfth century with a 
Norman apse and chancel. Pop. 3000. 

Leucine, or Aminoisocaproic Acid, 
(CJl s ),Cll CH.CTI<MI 3 )C(K>H, sub- 
stance icund widely distributed in the 
mumal juices, particularly in tho pancreas, 
it is produced by the putrefaction of 
proteins, and may ho pieparid from pro- 
teins such us casein by hjdrolws. 

Leucippus (ft. sixth eentur* n.<\), Gk. 
philosopher, the contemporary of Zeno 
i.ud Anaxagoras, and the founder of the 
Atomistic theory afterwards developed 
by Democritus. 

Leucite, roeL-foriniug mineral, con- 
sisting of potassium and aluminium 
mcta.silica1c, KAl(8iOa)t> The crystals 
often contain such minerals as olivine and 
aiigite. as well as other impurities. L. 
roeks are tound widely distributed 
throughout the globe, especially in the 
lorm of lavas in the neighbourhood of 
Vesuvius ami Home. Thc\ are usually 
rooks which contain felspar but no 
quartz. 

Leucocytes, see i tndir Lkccocytosis. 

Leucocythaemia, or Leucremia, disease 
characterised by an excessive number of 
leucocytes, or white corpuscles, in the 
blood. Tho enormous increase iu the 
number of those cells resembles that 
found in cancerous growths. The acute 
form of lymphatic L. is generally fatal, 
and is characterised by auucmia, enlarge- 
ment of the spleen and lymphatics, and 
sot toning of tho bono-marrow. The 
chronio form, which is characterised by 
similar changes in the lymphatics but by 
a lesser degree of hypertrophy in tho 
spleen, may lost for two or threo years. 
Myelogenic L„ caused by disease iu the 
bone-marrow, is nearly always chronic. 
There is no entirely Satisfactory treatment 
for the dlscaso, though good results some- 
times follow the application of X-rays or 
radium to the long bones which contain 
the marrow and to tho spleen. .Splenec- 
tomy is sometimes tried, though with 
varying success. (See Must rat ion, p. 4 0 4. ) 
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Leucocytosis, increase m tin number of 
white eorpuse’cs above tho avetugo 
number wmtalmd m tlic blood Lhe 
white corpiiSt h s oi lemiiNtes a< t is 
destrovei^ of nnnobts that 111 in li fc> i 
attacked the tibsucs Tlicv hc attracted 
to any poitJon of the both wtme sue h 
microbe's are nuincious mil the need foi 
performance of thou tune turns stimulates 
the produi turn of lcueoi vtis 1 is the it 
foio a symptom of some nioibid ion 
dition whore the prodm tion of Uueocvle s 
has bun unduly stimulatul In noinuil 
health the mnnhtr o r hueoevtcs is Iioiii 
i000 to in Ot * pti i ibh mill mu. tu 
Ihere art five virnti s the |ul\moi 
pho nuclear cell iltmi 1 fiorn tin bom 
manow and constituting 70 pen c it of the 
total number of < oloui h ss i >i p im u s tin 



RIOOD n OM A CVS1 OI II l I f» 
drill Ml* MHOWING IVtll M IN 

wiiir* court * n s 

\lagn fe 1 tuo time 

eosinophilt nil d«n\ed from bon 
marrow and forming 2 por cent ff the 
whole, the hinphoi \te di lived liom the 
lymphoid tissm and foirmng abim JO 
per cent < t the whole the muinvtc 

f >robahl\ x 1 fcti i d< \c lupine nt <f t)i< 
yin pin i n tt, anil foi min# 4 pi r a nt of t he 
whole and tin basophvle, a u b i vn ly 
found in the blood of adult* The, lime 
tions of the different vaiut uirv toa 
certain ixtent Uicn piobiblv lia\e 
varying tapaeities foi att w king the 
difhn it pithogenn organisms L is 
usual! v iissi < iatcd with au fm ri > « m the 
number of polymoiphonue It u tells 
although th<r* aic allied condition* In 
which tin iNuiphoc'vtes oi tie tosmoplnh 
cells mav hi me nosed above the uNeiuge 
During tin pioecss of dige stiou and in tho 
course of prignanrv the hueoivtcs are 
increased m number normally Alter 
iusmorrhagi dm mg luff uninat ion iu- 
feotlve diseases aud many toxic r ouditions 
varying elegi cs of L occur As it does 
not occur m suih Infective dlscaHes as 
influenza, measles, malaria tv oho id fever, 
it is possible to base a diffr reutial diagnosis 
on toe extent of L fn ty pints ft \e t, foi 
Instance, it is very pronoune t d and it is an 


important svmptom in tnehiiiosis tlu 
disease eaubid by the parasite, tnihina 
spiralis of the pur The number ot 
ltui ocvtes in inanv eases btars a le latum 
to the defe nsiv o povvi i of tin bit od s unnst 
brn dlaiy inv vsion md a suodi n tall In the 
quantity of li in oi v tes is a sign of riangci 
ill uiiuv elisi ists When the nmnbu 
luiomts cxiessivo the touelitio i « tile cl 
leueot v thnmia (#/ v ) or hint* mm \n 

mile vse m tin minihi 1 ot hmph< vtis 1 
known ns hinphot v to is n siinilu ion 
elltum of thi eosinoplilc tells is i died 
eosmophih 1 Phe Httci lomlitum is 
ehiitU teiintu of some forms of msvnltv 
. Tilt opposite condition to L, Hint is 
I v\heie there is miikid absenet ol h 11 
e >t v tes is < die if h in opt in i 
I Leucol, mini toimuty ipplic d to qinno 
luu 01 do isomti isotjuinolnu (( 'LI7M 
Ihith ue obtained m tho distill ition of 
|i »il tu ml oi i lit in tin fiaetion vvhirb 
i)i<i mi I) hum J (1 ( and 2 1 1 ( 
Is) 1 liiiohm nsi] hi iti dh\ (onvi 1 1 me: t ho 
nn\e 1 Inst into tin mid sulphites mil 
ubst tueidlv deiompo lug tin sulphite 
ot is)i|um>line wit 11 < uistn stlulion 
Leucoma, opieitv of tl 1 tutu <1 

niter 101 timspnint » ntion >1 the < 'e 

I lo uitwxid ipju 11 111 1 1 \\1 iti p t i* 

jinsentid h um„ 1 ill un likimss t> 

Mound glis \ i 1 Ini'' t » thi po it le n 
md c \lt nt 1 is | 1 ] 1 m 11 1 e 1 1 1 1111 
I imount ot di Mi in if vision Is 
on 1 1 mi I Liu 111 I iti n is e uisid b\ 
mil 11111 1 turn 11 lull u ironi injurv or 
mteiti n fi n ihi mijuiutivi If the 
m Ilium ill it 111 be 1 m tin ipitlnhil 
li\tr ot thi 1 in 1 x loss of tissue taki s 
pi ici ml Hi plii if the de-.*»ov(d 
tissm Is lum bv 0114m • ninu live 

tissui \ ft 1 thi 11 ual mlla mmd ion has 
iiasidtheoi 1 it y m in gi 1 luuUv ihcnase, 
hut 111 in im 1 us< s it pt islets mdflui vtenR 
to be 1 mi itimunnl 1 tilth m tssigc of 
tin c thill miy mil tin di ippe n nice of 
the (I 1 J v im 1 hut in 1 mid it is not 
mlvi 1 I I mltiftn mm li with the t yo 
Nvhih in\ li m of lutlamiu itmn 11 mams 
if tin Jins md n tm are ujidamagt d it Is 
soimti h s possible to remove the L md 
to r<i 1 1 it with 1 graft of tianspaient 
(umui bt lined from another peison 
L is t bo distinguish# il from lattv 
degcu rdlon ot tin nun gin of the loniea 
whit lit nisi sin old piopii a white opiuty 
in th if t< gum 

Leuctru, \ il iu l i oti t. amt Lienee, 
Cm li >m L lie lies, ruinous for tho vietoiy 
gained iu its m lghbourliood bv 4 Ho 
The bn m under hp iinmondas over the 
spart m-* ( 171 pc) 

Leuk H r Lcoche-1'i-Villu), buumier 
resoit >f 'inn it/# rland in the cauion ot tho 
\ al ds ( u the k r b of tin Jihogo, m 
of slon \t Le tike 1 h id ((ohJk los- 
bains) about 10 m N of the) in , at an 
altitude of 40 JO ft ar« k hot, muIIhc cbalv- 
boato, and sulpb m 011 s njiruiB'C twenty* 
two in number L has kov tirnivj been 
doHtroved by avalaue he 8, fiom wide h It is 
now pioteetmi by a stiong embankment. 

v Lite Aim 

rii of Polish Silesia. 10 iu W. 
, t unoiiM for Freaermk the 
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Leukaa, hi 
Leuthen , ^ 
of Wroi law 
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Great's brilliant vntovv (»v< r the \us* 
tnans in 17 , )7 Pop 7(M> Sco.J kii1/<n 
Die S(fdu<hl bei Jrutbni, l<)01 

Leutholt, Hlob, s n Lrjioiim Joi 
Leutschau, Loi si 
Lout70, Emanuel (181(> 68), f!cr - 
Ami l pahiti l noted for Ins liistoiicul 
pirlnrc-i b in < »tn llticl WurlUmtuig 
1 icm l^u to is In sludicfl ait at 
Pusstldoif (midi i 1 essing) Munx h 
Venue, Itnnu and otlu i plans lit 
ht tiled in Ann in a ind painful scum 
not lid 1 histone il putmis and sonic 
portiaits 

Lou von, sro Lor. \ u\ 

Leuwenhotk, *.## Li 1 1 wi nhoi k 
L eimnite, mm< i il, classed b\ some 
if* nluuri'its i 'i a v ndv of Jiillovsitc It 
i-> t h\ drous siln »U ol alumina and is 
opaline aim ft uislui cut 

Levallois-Pern t, tn « f the n,< 

1 ins i uln ib u I iris M lus ju mi I'- 
ll! lnotm < ns th( mu il pit duds aid 
muhniii il mil th iin.il i ii n r maiin, 
l op (I t,on 

Lovant (fiom tin It il hi anti it n i»-v 
i ti.fi in 1U a lud .is i 1 1 ul n im hi 
fit I im e ung tin (otilind of 1h< 
M( flit c l r im ill linn < i u • r \ | t h it 

Hus t in i di\ i< tinted to 1 n» Midi 

t i in hi u i l land ol \sj i Mn 1 1 md 
'->111 S it I Hut I f t nn ti / 07 

I I l*M» mill lurl 
( il 1/ adU l a>* l‘M v 

I» vaH Companv, I ng cnuipuiv wliuh 
t * vi ! h tin I liom ibi lit i >U * to 

I s It v i i t ih undt i a < h uli i d 

I si u m| j. m it inonopolv ot 1< 
ti uii wiMiiin-tu i km it uni tin m I 
hi in I i 1 1 f li d f i t« in in '“i \ it i 

It Hot i islifd iii n\ u iis tiiii it 
ti U v *•« llti till d wi’b h (l| ti >- 

Levantir, f ronu t Me i 1\ vv i> d pn \ di l t 
in tin \V i ml ol tin \ T i diti n u e in uni il 
tlu \ \fi nn oust duiniK iht whole i 
(1 1 sum in t months 

Levant c<, tou^hant, lt„ l linn > u* 
V\ 1 l 11 t 1 tlli'loid mu s th i vs 1 1 < t i t ! I 
vvnlih hnu In tn In p i m-, mi Ins *d 
i i not hssthui twi id l< in honi tt i 
is long enough to lit down mil rd n » 
tm\ (ront bant it li 1 tut) lit turn i us i 
u <d foi the l'ghl of i < \* t ow in i ti 
P istuit (L tt ( it l)\ (I n m d hv »u > 
his o ittk on < oninmn ju i ii i^i 

Levee (l r /urr, tint) 1 Von m 
eeiemomil visa to tlu v nun of si li 
gentle non a hive dun Itoitntiv n 
naint arist s tiom Iho fa t ihi* thi-ovi it-* 
wtit In r t iniugui iled h\ Mio knur d 
I ranee who hi Id tin so receptions in ih a 
dressing rooir A L is distm^m li I 
from a ‘drawing loom* oi coiut m 1 m, 
land, Inasti w h only gentlemen alti nd 
tholomicr l Linhiuikir c nt built t •> pn 
vent overflow ingdmiiu? floods. Tlu no-it 
notovvoithv svstem of Ls j>. th.it of the 
Mississippi, wlildi tovtPh about ism* m 
The Ls. are tontrolled b\ the \nnnis 
boidcnng htnt« > and b> a loderal Missis- 
sippi i?. (\uimilssion. 

Lev6e en Masse, #<< umhr Li \ v. 
Level, word with sov moaning'*- one of 
which mu\ indicate a email instrument or 
woikmun’s tool for looting tho hon/on- 
talitv of a surface , or a more complicated 


instrument for obtaining the direction of 
a line parallel to tlu lioii/on, or a still 
more eompluaUd instrument, used by 
surveyors and cngmcrih, with mauv le- 
flne meats, tor dttt mailing with great 
aooui ae v the relative ‘ he ight s* oi distances 
of dilluent ports of the earth’s surface 
from tlu faith’s ccntic, using, as a matter 
ot pi k tu.il convenient c, an agreed eon- 
vuituual datum, nsiiallv that of *uiean 
sea li \ <r ( f/ » ) riu simplest fonn of L. 
is the wati i I. , whit h < onsets of a length 
of metal gliiss, or mbber tubing with each 
of it s two < nds bent up at rignl angles and 
lifted with a put* of glass tubing — the 
whole bt mg filh ti with w „tci preferably 
eoltmrerl tint t t led, and sup; <u ted as 
uquirctl I In urf.ue of tht w iter will 
Uw iv s he it the s mu level, if in i lioti- 
/ontal line at i it h cud, liitspt < five of tho 
interim il Kite diurgemus (if nn> ) of tho 
niiin tnlu 

The spint L is lnucii more lomtnonly 
used, anti is liitue i onvement ami i i urate. 
r lhls lonsist of a glass tube s»ightl> ton* 
v i x on tlu iippei side' marlv fnltd with 
dioliol uu 1 closed it botkend'- in 1 cased 
in hi is-> oi wood, -»i> H it it his i piano 
und r iil) < on win h it inav usf If 
Hit until rsidi ol flit lasing is p n i IK 1 to a 
t n u nl to tin until ol thi huhhk tube) 
11 l t .Ml } w l Im hon/oiit il Hit bubble 
«i tu hit n pit -i nts the ti • suifueufthc 
ho uni iijfl iik tin bight-, po it ion 
► s ibk v hull i m tht ii k il i ol tho 

mhi v» h»n tin spi f h i on win u it lists is 

i .Kim 1 I lu ti it i \ it v i i pint L 

j ihnirlv pn | ort onal to *lu t ninis of 

iv tuu tt tin huhhk tuln \ hihhle 
•t mii -it i\ « mproioiiDi to its I ivth, 
» r hul di in m ’•i »n .k in .t thm a 
ii oik ''tn ill im.lt - m iv Im i i i mod 

IV 1 ( ii ot I \ bhh tub ii u\ ugs with 
it iti i u in u j 11 in In mv other 

» k rim 1 kn w ti I oi hum ng ] u poses 

t t I i lillli II list d li nil bin it ion 
v n i i ti m ii ut \ -nivoing 
Mini I n w u i t II I ill i g in- 

i u n im t c g i r i i si ?r- 

v v ot s ii <» mill’s L is v ttk stupe 
i i hi i 1 i il nmunUii km /old i !1\ on 

i im t 1 he instnmn.nt i sminwhat 
inn in tonsil i t ion to it In xLolito; tho 

bn hk l>v vv huh tlu lnstnmu nl is hi ought 

ii to t 1 1 sit mn ut ii^lit nmk s to tho axle 
r I t lie i 1 1 II Is m tu l ill v pi it ( d ut tho top 
ol tlu tihsiopi Jut mi im f lines at the 
*■1 *t and vk wed i i long nan ow , hinged 
mmol In all tchsiopu levels, it Is 
imicsmv to hm i ieliune '0 maik to 
which all obsoiv itmns eau bo ie*ferred. 
lies i ousts* s of a gl iss diaphragm iu the 
mini plane of tin instrument, having 
m rtu nl and c loss lines engraved thereon. 
To obtain tie dilluenie of L between 
two points \ und It the levelling Instru- 
ment Is pi inttil at a mutable placo 
between the points, tho heights nt whiob 
the honznntal line of sight is t ut off 
by a gi ad uii tod lc» 'ling staff luld at 
\ and H no read oft, and the diiYeieri(‘e 
gives the* dlffeuneo of L between A 
and B. 

Tho nnnj tv pe»s of enrvevors and 
engineers' Ls. mav be divided Into three 
categories, natneh . (1) dump> Ls. (2) 
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‘Y’-Ls., nwl 13* other reversible Ls., the 
last class including precision Ls. The 
dump.v L. has been deservedly popular 
since lira vat t introduced this form in 
1848, for its traditional simplicity and 
stability. Amor, and continental sur- 
veyors have long favoured tlio Y-L. in 
which the telescope is removable and 
reversible end for end, and can be rotated 
also about its optical axis. Tlio various 
loose parts were a serious drawback, but 
the Korn L. is still used considerably in 
America. Among reversible Ls. mav ho 
cited those of Cushing & Cooke, and the 
Swiss*, Heinrich Wild, who developed the 
well-known Zeiss Jj. 10a eh of tin* well- 
known Eng. makers has made ad\ am es in 
details of construction in surveying instru* 
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inentfl, so tliat it is impossible to describe 
any one instrument as the ‘best* tor all 
purpose-), nor is it possible to illustrate 
them all. The illustration above is a 
dumpy L., the optical axi^ of which is 
permanently fixed at right angles to the 
vertical axis. When the axis ot tlie 
instrument is eoneetly vert imliscd by 
means of the levelling srnu, if it is 
revolved its optical axis or line of colhma- 
tion will describe a L. plane. The telescope 
body and centre are of haid gun -metal, of 
great strength and rigidity, in a '-ingle cast- 
ing. The telescope is Internal toeusing. The 
long spirit-L. is of a sensitivity of -ec. 
per one-tenth inch and fitted in a spinal 
manner to avoid strain and distortion 
from changes of temp. The levelling 
arrangement is three-screw, each screw 
fitted with dust-covers, etc. The quick- 
setting arrangement is fitted with patent 
hall joint and setting Index, and saves 
much time in setting up ami wear on the 
screws. The glass diaphragms are < »- 
graved, of various patterns, with stadia 
for measuring distances. The tripod 
btand usually supplied Is the solid round - 
form mahogany, with specially con- 
structed head for hard wear. In the 
precision or tiltlng-L., the line of collima- 
tlon Is adjustable with respect to the 
vertical axis and tho instrument has to he 
levelled by a special individual screw at 
every sight. For convenience the bubble 
tube is fixed at tbo side ot the telescope 
and can be read cither with a hinged 


mirror or with a special prism reading 
devico in which views of the opposite 
ends of the bubhlo are brought together 
in ooinoidonce. Those views of the bubblo 
only exactly coincide whou tho instru- 
ment Is correctly levelled. This device 
eliminates all parallax and makes a more 
accurate reading possible. Tho levelling 
screw of this instrument is so graduated 
as a gradient s< row for sotting out 
gradients. One complete turn of tho 
gradiontcr screw tilts the telescope 
through the stadia intercept, i.e. 

The drum is divided into 100 parts, giving 
a reading of , 1 , , direct, anil by estima- 
tion 41 The gradienter screw can 
also l>e used lor tho measurement of dis- 
tances which are too great to bo measured 
with the diapimtgm stadia. 

Where S length of statT traversed 
In the centre line of the diuphingm, 
_. . 100 y S 

Distance ... 

Drum revolutions 

Sic also SrrtvrA iv<; v\r> Lh\ i i.i i\ 

Levellers, nil va-ropublioan politic til 
part) in England during the ('ml war. 
Powerful in the Parliament during the 
earlv years ot tlio Commonwealth, they 
advanced (heir views on religious tolera- 
tion and democratic government in 
numerous pamphlets, tho most not* 
worthy being bv their leader John Ul- 
burne w.r.). Tlio Agreement of the J ‘topic 
Is a noteworthy ess.n in demo/ r<u j , anil 
foreshadows in my l,il< r dev elopmcuK in 
hug. government. They were dissatisfied 
with the auto! idtfe form oi government 
estab. by Cromwell after tho death of 
Charle- I., and in 1(5 111 broke out into 
a mntinj, suppressed by Fairfax. See 
T. <\ Pease. Tht Ld'flLr Jtocenunt, 1910; 
(i. P. (»ooeli, h.nqli sA Dunocrahc Ideas 
• n tin lenlu nth (Untury, 2nd od.. 1927: 

A. S. I*. \\oodliou«e ted.), 1‘uritamsm and 
Ldnrtir, PMh: W. Haller and (.. Davies 
(eds.), Thi LeeelUr Tracts, Kit i th.J ,, 
1911; \\ . '■*( heiik. The < 'tntrern fttr Social 
Justitc m the /Urntau lit eolation , DUS. 

Levelling, see 'sunv I.visu ami Ll\ j;i.- 

1,1 Vi i. 

Levcn, Earl of, Lrsi.n:, \i,i;xamu;i]. 

Lcven, tu at Dm mouth oT the L.. firth 
of Forth 1 in shoe, Scotland. 9 m. N.IO. 
of lvukraldy. It i-» a healtli jesort ami 
has hue golf links. Tlu* ilmf industries 
are jopr-making. Max -spinning, and 
linon-vi lying, and there are breweries, 
foundncs, and collieries. Tho earl or L. 
t*ikc*s In-, title from this tn. Pop. 7000. 

Levrn, Loch: l. Lake in the oo. of Km- 
ross, Siot laud, has an area of sq. m., 
aiul is 1 1 m. in circuit. Tho surplus waters 
are discharged by the it. L. Lt contains 
seven is , on one of which, Castle Is , aro 
tho rums of L. L. Castle in which Alary 
Queen of Scots was imprisoned (1567-68). 
A causeway just under water councets 
tho is. With tho \V. bank. St. Serf's, the 
largest K. contains tho ruins of an old 
priory. It has famous trout fisheries, 2. 
Sea -loch forming tho boundary between 
Argyllshire (S.) and Invcrness-Phiro (N.), 
Scotland, between 13 allachuJLsh (q.v.) and 
KJnloehleven. 

. Levenshulme, tn. In S.E. of Lancashire, 
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England, 3 m. from Manchester. The scribed abound In all mechanism, though 
chief mamifs. are cotton and woollen goods very often in a disguised form, 
and machinery, and there are calico- Leverhulme, Sir William Hesketh Lever, 
printing factories und bleaching works, first Viscount (1851-1925), founder of Port 
pop, 22.000. Sunlight, ft. Sopt. 19 at Holton, Lanoa- 

Lever, Charles James (180ii-7*2), Eng. shire, a son of a grocer. L. extended his 
novelist, ft. in Dublin of Eng. parents, his father's business to Wigan in 1877. When 
father being an architect. lie was edu- soupinakers tried to raise the wholesale 
cutod privately and at Trinity College, price he was paying them for the soap ho 
Dublin, where he took a degree in modi- was wrapping and selling as ‘Sunlight 
cine, lie forsook medicine for literature Soap/ he bought soap works at Warring- 
whon, in 1837, his tlrst novel Harry ton, engaged an experienced soapmakcr 
Dtrrequer appeared serially in the Dublin (called W insen as his servant there, and 
University Alayazine and was immediately devoted himself to making, advertising, 
successful, lie later became editor of t ho and marketing his own soap, lie pros- 
nmgazlue, and gathered round him the pored so fast that his enlarged sphere, 
Irish wits and writers of the time. He is named Port Sunlight, on the Wirrnl penin- 
rliiofly remembered for his rollicking tales sula, was inaugurated in 1889. There he 
of Irish life, such as Jack Hinton (1831), began what he called prosperity sharing, 
(' harles O'Malley (which is also concerned in lieu of profit sharing, that is to su> , the 
with the Peninsular war, 1840). and employee was housed on the estate at an 
irthur O' henry (1844). In later life ho unccouomicully low rent and had other 
lived on the Continent, was Brit. consul like payments in kind, and was thus bound 
at Spezla, and died while at Trieste. to the interests of the firm of Lever 

Lever, Sir William Hesketh, sec Lever- Brothers (James Darcy L. was the brother 
iil’LMK, Vwcoi’NT. in partnership). After many attempts 

Lever: 1. Great, tn. in Lancashire, L. entered Parliament in 190 G os Liberal 
11 in. S.K. of Holton, has coal- and iron- member for Wirral. lint he did not stand 
mines, and manufs. f*l.»***»»oals. Pop. agmn, and ceased to be M.P. in 1910. 
5000. 2. Little, tu. 3 ill b.E. of Holton, ]| ( > bought the lease of Statlord (now 

Lancashire, has cotton mills, bleaching Lancaster) House in 1913 and presented 
turds, and collieries. Pop. 5000. it to the nation tor tlio London Museum. 

Lever, rigid bar which turns about a Ennobled in 1917, lie took the title of 
point called the fulcrum. Tho parts of Leverhulme. In 1918-20 he acquired the 
the bar on each side of the fulcrum are is. of Lewis-with-llarrts and tried develop- 
ed lied the arms. The principle of the moots in Lewis that, did not succeed; lie 
lover was estuh. by Archimedes, By j ichled much of Ins property there to t.h< 
applying force at one* point on tho L. a inlmb. See lifo by his son, tho second 
weight is raised or resistance overcome at Lord L., 1927. 

another point. Thero are three classes of Leverkusen, tn. of the lUiinciaud, Her- 
bs., according to tho position of t lie fill- many. N. of Cologne, noted for chemical 
orum in regard to tho power and weight: industries, iron works, and the inanuf. of 
(1) Where the fulcrum is between the power machinery and textiles. Pop. 50,000. 
and weight; to this class belong the crow- Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph il8 11-77), 
bar, a poker in the bars or a grate, the Kr. astronomer, ft. at St. Lo, Normandy, 
handle of a pump, etc. The bascules of in 1 S4f» he was admitted to tin* Academy, 
the Tower Bridge are of this class, the His most notable work w r as the inference 
visible portion representing an arm of of the existence of the planet Neptune, 
the L. (2) Where the weight is m the and Ids calculation of the point at which 
middle; to this class belong a wheelbarrow, p would become visible. It w'os dE- 
nutcrackers ta double L.), etc. (3) Where covered in the position h> the Ger. 
the power is in the middle; to this class astronomer (Jallc. In 1819 he w T as elected 
belong the treadle of a lathe, a pair of to the Legislative Assembly and was made 
tongs, ote. In a L. tho power multiplied a senator by Louis Napoleon in 1852. In 
by its arm, or distance from fulcrum, is L Sol he became director of the observatory 
equal to tho weight multiplied by the arm. of Paris. 

If tho force applied to the L. Is less than Leveson-Gower, Francis, see Ellesmere, 
tho resistance of the weight, tho L. is sahl E \kl or. 

to work at a mccliauicul advantage, if Leveson-Gower, George, see Granville. 
vice versa, at. a mechanical disadvantage. Earl of. 

Ls. of tho tlrst class ma> work either «t an Leviathan, name of a reptile that occurs 
advantage or disadvantage, or the force five times in tlio O.T.. viz. Ps. eiv. 26-8, 
may bo exactly equal to the weight. Ls. Ps. lxxi\ . 1 1, Isa. wvii. t, Isa. li. 9, Job xli. 
of tho second class ulwujs w'ork at an in the last place a description is given, 
advantage, and those of tho third class In all coses but that in Ps. eiv. tho tonn 
always at a disadvantage, though there is is usually explained as referring to the 
tho advantage in tho lust class that tho crocodile, and, this animal being known 
object moved is moved through a greater to tlio Israelites chiefly from tho crocodiles 
space than the power. In bent Ls. tho of the Nile, it was often used as tho 
perpendicular distance from tho fulcrum symbol of Egypt (It i. li.). Some have 
to tho mooting-place of the lilies of diree- seen in L. and Behemoth legendary 
tion of tho forces is taken for calculat ion. creatures combined from various Egyptian 
Compound Ls. are thoso in whloh the short ami Babylonian myths. (Nee illustration, 
arm of one acts on the longer arm of au- p. 108.) 

other, as in drawbridges, testing-machines, 'Leviathan,* name of, at one time, one 
etc. Tho throe typos of L$. above de- of tho world's largest ships formerly 
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called the l utertand ami built In Ger- 
many in 191* It was bought by US 
Lines in 1922 and operate d as l^rennlenl 
Harding but pioved uneconomical In 
1939 a Belgian lompanv puie based her 
As the I i He tie Bruges sbo was sunk by 
a t»er submaime in l c b 1910 Her 
tonnagt was *>9 957 dimensions 907 x 
100 x 58 ft (S ft shmter than the lb it 
Vo/m/ic, and if measured accorimg in 
Brit nn leant lie rules the tonn tgt* would 
be 5 1,232 while tbit ot the Majtdir if 
measure d b* \mer mbs woulelbe 61 -iM» 
instead of )M>21) \lso tho nwni of a 
Brit light flee-t earnox launched m 19* > 
of is 000 tons displac tment ami earn mg 
fort* foiu aueiaft 

Levioo, tn m the Tvrol \ustna 10 m 
*■» L of Tunt It is much frequented for 
its miner il springs Pop 7000 



1*1 If* MOTH AND LKVJVTHVN 
William B akp's mept n 1 1 illustration J tht 
Ho l of Job 


Levin, pnn tn of low er M maw at n d ist , 
Is Is New Zealand situated on the \\ 
coast 59 m is of Wellington b\ i ul It 
is the centre of a flout it>hmg dan j md nsti v 
The neighbouring? Tararua i mgt s nurnri 
ous ti out streams and ms and bathing 
beaches make L i well known sports 
centre The Hoiowenhua C dhgo is the 
pnn educational institution l op 4000 
Levis, or Point Levi, tn e ip of l 
co„ Quebec Canad t, on the *s sh nc of the 
St 1 i/vrcnc c It has a f< rrv u id i r ul 
road biblge to Que be c It is f i title d h is 
ftno doe ks great shipping trade and e on 
sidcrahlo manufs , including ire n ship- 
building and haw mills Pop 1 1 900 
Lev is cm, Wilhelm <1876 19*7), Gcr 
histon in in aut horitv on the hist of X W. 
Europe, pai tie ulariyotN England during 
the seventh and eighth centum h for- 
merly prof of medieval hist at Bonn 
Univ , be was dismissed under ttie N ational 
Socialist regime and came to England in 
1933 to continue his studies at Durham 
Univ., of which he was ©looted honorary 
fellow In 1939 The Foid lectures 
delivered by him at Oxford Univ in 19*3 
were pub in 1946 with the title hngland 


and the Continent of buropt in the highth 
Century 1 comprehensive solection from 
his woiks In tier L r , and Lug was pub 
in Dusstldorf in 1947 entitled 4ms 
Rhnnmhtr und J ran hitcher I ruhzeit 
L was ulso «i Lat sc holar, a language m 
which he composed many of his writings 

Levita, Elms (libi-1549) celebrated 
rtblu |hil>lo?isl cntic and i»c « t He 
spent most of hMih in Home and Venice, 
and had i wide t in lo ot ft tends there 
His woiks arc on t u Psilms fob Pro 
vtibs Vm »s i 1 ilnmdic and l trguinir 
diction u* md a lie b gram mm S ie 
lilt b\ I 1 1 \ i 

Lcvites, Isiaehtish liibc whoso oiuin is 
tiucd from Lt *i the son of Jnc >l> ami 
1 t ah 1 1 * I is ttmsitlt it d hv somt critics 
as merely thee pou\ in ot the piiesllv c nit 
anti somt liavt entud* d< nit l the 
existent oof the 1 ns a tribe On i < nnt 
of tlu nit i k mule on Mut m l>\ 
Simeon ini Levi those t*v > till s w< it 
not given a portion of the t« r M in inn, 
butwt reseat faod throughout tho oimtry 
i lit hist ot llu J is t omphe itc d I* tlu* 
, gradual ch*tlopimnt tlixt to k i Uu c 
| among tin I ws m tlu Imiti n c f an 
cmIusim pmsthotd md i mi ^1< sincttl 
ar> Deuicionunv (\ 8 md \\i >) 

speaks of tin ini it ion of fin I from 
tin rtst of t it tub s ft r flu woik of 
bearing the ilk fd tht inlnisti\ ot \ th 
wch ami f »r tlie dc ldmg of c t utio*t isles 
Bill the late in s*» r f this \ic w s sli >w n h* 
the conttmp iu> iiijmih tic u tint tin* 
Isra lilts stuuld trcct a single smitfiiiiv 
oil faking p ss ssi m ot c an i in Lht* 
Putsth t * dt inlewticus md Nun lx is 
(list hu, flight s tl I „<t i ill> tiom the 
famil* of Vm 111 HI p li held tt Un sc list 
tonsil flit I flic i rn thoocl wide the L 
minis i 1 to th»m mrl ha 1 » h ii^e ot 
tht si i< i tin munis Iln\ wut not 
allow t J t i ofhr sunhct 

Leviticus, the third book of tho Ptnta 
touch In long almost entirely to the 
stratum known is P (sre II* \ \ n ire ii) 
It li < met rnt 1 chiefly with legislation 
regarding the piitslh functions Chap 
ters i \ II d* al \* ith the Law s of s ie i ifU o 
and with certain piustly regulation* 
Chapters VI J I \ dc il w ith the c onsec ra 
tionofpucsts andf hapt<rs\I -X\ I with 
t he 1 aw s of Put i f it ation and \tonc inc nt 
I ho set tion consisting of C hapters XVI l - 
X\V 1 is known is the I iwof Holiness * 
and st iririfl aput from the prcccdlug 
chipter and is dc lived from $ dill ©rent 
soim t prohabl* snot lie i bod v of priestly 
IcgHliti n It ih maik(d off net only bv 
its dilh H nces in at vie but also tyy its rigid 
and fi cjuent msistc nee on the 1 necessity 
of holiness 

Levkas, are Lpucadia 

Levkosia, or Leikoeia, see Nrobsu 

Levuka, tn on Ovalau Is , wasmntil 1382 
the cap of tho b iji Is (o v ) 

Levy, Hermann Joachim (1181-1949), 
Ger economist and sociologist, b in 
Berlin, became a naturalised Brit sub* 
Joot, 19*6 bon of a retired toxtile manu- 
facturi r, he was educated at Munich 
Lniv where ho took up the study of 
economics. After lecturing at Halle for 
some years he booame a prof at Heldol- 
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berg Univ. During t ho First World War a revolution against hi* cousin King 
ho worked in the Oor. Admiralty, but Sehcso, ho obtained the throne and, hnd- 
after the war returned to economics, ing that the cap. sesheko was still a 
paying special attention to industrial storm centre of rival factions, set up his 
cartelisation. In 1918 lie became prof, seat of gov. at Lcahii on the /Amhezi 
at the Technlseho lloelisehule, Berlin. in the N. Among the chief Influence* 
Essentially a lover of peace L/s life in for good in his career as by far the most 
tie.rmnny became ever more riiil1cult, and successful of Bamtacl ami's rulers was the 
in 1SI3A he came to England, where be work of such Protestant missionaries us 
soon estab. himself as a leading economist Kraneois (\>illard and Arnot. Hut L. was 
in industrial assurance. Ilis first pub. by nature a lover of the arts of peace and 
was Jjarye and Small Farms < I D J 1 > ; his a social reformer e\ en ? hough ho was also 
next Fro no m ir Liberalism (1913). His a doughty tribal fight c i and a fine hunter. 
Industrial (lermany (1935) was an acute In IKS.* ho was oust id from tin' throne 
analysis of collectivism and monopoly as through the treacheij oi Mat halm, a 
opposed to free competition, and in The, counsellor who laid poinoncd L.n mind 
Sew Industrial System (1930) he gave a against his supporters and so torn ited 
survey of Iho tendency in Britain towards their confidence. Mathahanowput Tatira, 
large industrial units. Industrial In- a youth, on the throne as a puppet king 
suranci , pub. In collaboration with Sir and wielded the chid power himself. But 
Arnold Wilson in 1937, nt lacked the com- L. returned ;it i he he;ul of an army and, 
panics and societies engaged in industrial in a battle in which Mat halm, and most 
insurance, advocating strongly the ex- of the chiefs on both sidc-> were killed, 
tension ol National Health Insurance regained his throne, lit* seems to have 
arrangements to cover death benefits, I cordoned some of the rebels, but Tatira 
while in Xnhonal II faith Insurance (1945) laud a great mam others, of both sexes, 
ho proposed alternatives to t ho proposal* were put to death. Ills reforming zeal 
of the Beveridge Report. In Ids Retail I was shown in the abolition, hv IS93, of 
Trade Associations (1942) m f l The Shafts trial bv ordeal and wit< ticraft at his cap. 
of ISritain (19-18) he argued for slate slavery, however, was only stainpe<l out 
control ot both iududrial combination % after L. bad sued for ami 'obtained Brit, 
and reta.il trade associations. protection. Re.disiug that, he would 

Levy (Fr. levee , Irom lever ; Lat. hrarr . he always beset b\ cuemies both at 
to rai-o), collection of a body of men tor home and abroad, J,. made a treat} 
compulsory military or oilier service in with the Brit, repreeei ta'.ivcs. but t lie 
times of national emergency. Tne L. is first Biit. resident commissioner iMajor — 
usually restricted to class, e.y. to men afterwards Mr — Bo ben ( orjudon, mem- 
between certain ages, hut in times of her of Rhodes's stall) did not arm e until 
great danger a b vn in mwm may be seven \«.U’s later (1897). In 1902 L., 
enforced, when all able-bodied men are aceonipauied by Col. Colin Harding, w T ho 
required to serve in person, either for pur- had organised Iho Barotse police, visited 
poses of defence or oilence. The woid England lor Ilia coronation of Edward VII. 
L. is also used as a synonym for raising He was quick to appreciate the difference 
taxes. between those who oulv received him as a 

L6vy-Bruhl, Lucien (1857- 1939), !•>. [king and those who wehomed Inin as a 
philosopher, b. in Baris. Educated at t he friend. \\ Jiat unquestionably impressed 
Lycbe t’harlomogne and at the Eeole • him on this 's iHit was to s»*e ‘wliat respect 
norm ale supOrleure. lie became a lneturer I l hero was for Hud and His Law/ and 
at the latter institution and then nt the I though L. never actually declared himself 
Korbonno (1899). lie was later a prof, at a ('liristian he was by nature* a devour, 
the univ. of Baris. His works include man and allowed Litia, Ins sou aud suc- 
l/ldiv de rcsponsubilitS (188 1); J/Alte- ,< essor, to be baptised us a < ’liristian. L. 
magne depuis Leibnitz (1890); Ilislont of and Ids people weie intensely loyal to the 
Modern Philosophy in France (Eng. trims.. | allied cause in tin* First World War, but 
1899); La t*hilosophic d* Auguste i'omI< i the strain of the time ad\crscly alt acted 
(1909); Les Functions men tales dans les his declining hen It h nnd he di d on Feb. 4, 
socittes inftricurc * (1910); I*i M<tUaht< 1910, his burial being conducted with 
primitive (1921); L*Anie firiinitive (19*27). immense pomp, according to all tho 
and Le Surnaturel ei la nature dans h/ 1 Barotse traditions. Ste 11. Marshall Hole. 
mentality prinnlivc (1931). I The Passing oj the filaclc Kings , 1932; 

Levy-Law con. Sir Edward, ami Sir Harry Lt.-Col. C. Harding, Far IJugles, 1932; 
Law eon Webster, see Unix ham. I ami O. W. Mackintosh, Isrivcurika. 1942. 

Lewanika ic. 1840-1910), paramount Lewes, George Henry (1317-73), Eng. 
chief of the Barotso of JN. Rhodesia irom author, b. in London, began to contribute 
137 A to 1910. His real name was Kohosi, to the Edinburgh aud Quarterly reviews in 
the ‘escaped one/ because lie was 0. when 1840, and continued to do so for mam* 
his mother was lloeiug from the Maknlolo; years. He pub. a Siooraphical History of 
* Lewtvnika’ was merely an adopt od name. Philosophy in 1 84b - 40, and in 1855 brought 
He was of distinguished descent, being a out his Life of north e. which became a 
grandson of Maramlnva, a famous Barotse standard authority oc * he subject both in 
chief. He succeeded to, or rather usurped, England and in Hormauy. 11 is Physio - 
a kingdom comprising some twenty large logy oj Common Life appeared in 1859-60 
African tribes, to which tho Portuguese ana Problems of Life, and Mind in 1378. 
governors of Angola to the N. of Barotse- For a short time (1835-00) he was editor 
fond had given the name Morotse-Ma- of the Fortnightly Review, In 1851 he 
Mhundav L. was in exile when, heading met Mary Ann Evans, later famous under 

E.E. 8 
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the pseudonym of ‘George Eliot,' with 
whom he lived until his death. 

Lewes, municipal her. and the cap. of 
the co. of Sussex, England, situated on the 
navigablo Ouse, 44 in. S. of London. It 
is of groat historical Importance. Henry 
III. ha\ing been imprisoned by Simon do 
Montfort in tho castle, the ruins of which 
still exist. There is a sixteenth-century 
grammar school. Pop. 11, 1)00. 

Lewes, Mise of. The proclamation by 
TIenry III. after his defeat at Lowes (1264), 
that ho would abide by the Provisions of 
Oxford and would place himself under tho 
control of a privy council whom Parlia- 
ment should elect. 

Lewin, William Charles James, sec 
Terkim, Wilmvm. 

Lewis, Alun (1915-4 4), Welsh poet, b. 
near Aberdaro, and educated at Cow- 
bridge Grammar School, the Cuiv. 
College of \V tiles, and Manchester Univ. 
flo entered the army in 1940 and was 
commissioned in the 6. Wales Borderers 
with which regiment ho served in India 
and Burma. He was accidentally killed 
while in Burma in March 1914. llis 
austere sense of vocation as a writer and 
his disciplined st>le of writing marked 
him out as a poet of great promise, as 
-»hown by his first pub. vol. of poems. 
Haiders' Dawn (1942). This was followed 
by Ila! Ha! Among the Trumpets, a vol. 
prepared by him and pub. posthumously 
m 1945 with an introduction by Robert 
Graves. L.'s poetry is most successful in 
its realistic and humane approach to life, 
tempered with a fine idealism, and formed 
with integrity and discipline, llis sense 
of realism also found exptes-don in a 
notable collect ion of short stories. The Last 
Inspettion (19 13). A number of his letters 
from India were pub. in 1919. together 
with six short stone's under tho title In 
the (ircen Tree. • 

Lewis, Cecil Day ( b . 190 4), Eng. poet, was 
educated at iSUerborne and Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was for eight years a 
schoolmaster, and worked In the Ministry 
of Information during the Second World 
War. Before the war he concentrated 
upon a technique which was much 
influenced by Irish ballads and by 
Thomas Hardy, and in which ho wrote 
some pastoral lovo poems of a high 
Btandard. Some of his best intro- 
spective poetry was contained in () 
Dreams, O Destinations, a sequence of 
sonnets on childhood. Tin* war proved 
a period of reorientation in which he, 
with contemporaries like MacNeice and 
Spender, suffering from uncertainty as to 
the purity of tho ideals for which it was 
fought, called upon, in his own words, to 
‘ defeud tho had against the worse.* A 
similar uncertainty about ids ow n feelings, 
as In the series of poems inspired by his 
service in the Home Guard, Inevitably 
meant a loss of power, though they Include 
much line writing. His works include 
A Time to Dance (1935); Collected Poems, 
1920-33 (1930); A Hope far Poetry (1938); 
An Anatomy of Oxford (With 0. Fonhy, 
editor, 1938;; Overture to Death (1938); 
Poems in Wartime (1040); trans. of Virgil's 
Georgies (1940); Word Over All (1943); 


Poetry for Von (1945); The Poetic Image 
(19 47); Poems, 1 9 13-47, 1948 ; and Collected 
Poems, IH29 30 (19 49). 

Lewis, Clive Staples (pseudonym of Clive 
Hamilton) (b. 1898), son of a Belfast 
solicitor, was educated at Malvern College, 
privately, and at Univ. College, Oxford, 
where ho became a lecturer iu 1924. In 
1925 ho was elected fellow and tutor of 
Magdalen College. Oxford. Tho awakened 
Interest in religion and philosophy Is re- 
flected in his works: his Pilgrim's f {egress 
(1935) is an allegorical apology for 
Christianity, reason, anil romanticism, 
and his Alltgoey of Lore (1936) a study in 
medieval tradition. Out of the Silent Plant t 
and .1 Preface to Paradise Lost followed 
these in 1938 and 1942; but bis out- 
standing book is The Screwtape Letters 
(19 42), in which again, through tlio 
medium of allegory, lio exposes tho shuins 
and follies ol this age. ‘Scrowlapo* is the 
devil’s advocate who Instructs his nephew. 
Wormwood, in the art of leading human 
beings into temptation and claiming them 
from Our Father Below. Wormwood, 
Using on a convert to the Christian faith, 
tempts him at all points. The victim 
meets suporfU hilly Intellectual people, 
witty sceptics who flatter his vanity; ho 
falls in love only to iind his attention 
wanders during prayer. At tho close of 
tills parable h«» displays unconscious 
heroism in ail air raid and thus passes 
beyond the tempter to find himself in 
heaven. In the course of his parable L. 
restates tho fundamental truths of religion 
b> showing them iu reverse and thus 
exposing false ideas, while at the same lime 
he delivers nltai ks on current fashions in 
so-called ( lu 1 st ian doctrine, such as ‘the 
historical point of view.* Tho book is 
notable for its originality and wisdom. 
As an alh gory it succeeds in conveying tho 
basic truth about the nature of goodness, 
the imatuiig of worship, and the relation- 
ship between God and man. In an age 
of mall rialism anil world wars L.'s works 
arc a valuable contribution to religious 
thought hi aides making i tear the ©shcii- 
tials of Christian philosophy. Other later 
works bv L. include The Ptrsnnal Heresy 
(with H. M. W. Tillvard, 1939); Tht 
Prohh in of Pain (19 40); Christian /*- 
haiwur (19 43): The tin at Divorce (1945); 
and lfi raclts (19 47). 

Lewis, Dominio Bevan Wyndham (b. 
189 1 ). Welsh writer. As a young rnan lie 
was intended for the law, but his career 
in tlm direction was interrupted by the 
First World War. Ho served with tho 
infantry in France and Macedonia, and 
was invalided out in 1 918. He decided to 
cntci journalism, and in 1919 joined tho 
staff «»f tlio Daily Express, Ids contri- 
butions to which made liis reputation as a 
satirically witty writer and deserving a 

S aoe in tho line of great Eng. humorists. 

e left the Daily Ej press in 1924 and has 
since written for tho Daily Mail , the 
Sunday Referee, anil other papers. In 
recent years ho has also contributed to the 
News Chronicle under tho pseudonym of 
‘Timothy yhy.' In addition to his 
humorous writings, L. is a Fr. scholar and 
historian, having pub. studies of Francois 
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Villon (19:28) and ltonaard (1914). also 
biographies of Louis Xf. of Franco (King 
Spider, 1980) and of Charles V. (Kmpcror 
o] the I Test, 1932). II Ih essays and 
occasional writing have been collected 
in a iiumbnr of vols. f Including A London 
Farrago (1922); At the Sign at the, Blue 
Moon (1921); At the Flue Moon Again 
(1925); and On Straw and Other Conceits 
(1927). lie trails. Ilarhoy d'Aureville’s 
Anatomj/ of Dandyism, in 1928, mid in 
collaboration with Charles Lee compiled 
an anthology of ‘bad verso,’ entitled 
The Stuffed Owl (1930). 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, second 
Baronet (1 806-03), Eng. statesman. From 
1855 to 185.8 ho was chancellor n| rlic 
exchequer, and in the follow lug year be- 
came home secretary (1859 01). and then 
secretary of -date lor w’ar (ISO 1-03). w liioli 
latter otliee he ateepted against his will. 
He was editor of the Fdtnbaryit Review 
from 1852 until 1855, and lie was the 
author of many books, the most \uliifibic 
of which is Fssaytt on the. Administration of 
Ureat JJriiain Jioio //.s.; to l\,io (Isoit. 
llis fxthrs wore od. in 1870 hv his brother 
Hilbert, who succeeded him in the 
baronetcy. 

Lewis, Sir George Henry (I .3.** 1911), 
Eng. solicitor of Jewish extraction, ft. at 
Holbnrn. He became a number of the 
firm of L. A: L. He soon distinguished 
himself as an advocate m police court 
cases, and the reputation he obtained soon 
made the firm famous. In almost every 
important case ho was eoiisiilted h\ one 
side or the other, and he soon been mo more 
distinguished for the cases he kept out of 
court than for those he to light. He was a 
personal friend of King Edward VII. and 
a popular figure in general society. 

Lewis, John Llewellyn (b. 1880). A i ner. 
Labour louder, h. at Lucas. Iowa, and edu- 
cated at p indie schools, between 1909 
and 1917 ho was active in promoting 11 m 
United Mine Workers of America and tlio 
Atner. Federation of Labour, and was 
elected president of the. United Mine 
Workers’ Union in 1920. Founder and 
leader of the Congress of Indust rial Organ- 
isations, he organised mass unions in place 
of the inoro restricted ‘craft union ■>’ ol t ho 
older system. In the presidential election 
of 1911 he urged Amor, labour to support 
Willkic, declaring his intention of resigning 
if Roosevelt were re-elected, his assump- 
tion being that Roosevelt was leading the 
country into war. The result was that 
ho split the ranks ot the C.l.O. and 
ensured Roosevelt’s i el urn in triumph. 
He, accordingly resigned from the pic-i- 
doncy of the blit continued to exer- 

cise a strong Influence on Amor, labour a° 
president of the Mine Workers’ Union. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory (1775-1818), 
Eng. author, b. in London, was attache to 
tho Rrjt. embassy at The Hague in 1791, 
and in the following year pub. The Monk , 
which attracted much attention and 
made its author famous. )lo wrote plays 
and poems, and his < 'astir Spectre ran at 
Drury Lnno for sixty nights. Ills Life 
and (Correspondence was pub. in 1839. 

Lewis, Meriwether (1771-1809), Amcr. 
explorer,- ft. in Virginia; was the llrst 


(with vvm. Clark) to explore the Ainer. 
continent from hi. Louis to the mouth of 
the (Vdumhiu It. in the J’acifie (1804-0). 
See (). J). Wheeler, The Tiail of Lewis and 
Clark , 1901. 

Lewis, Sinclair ift. 1885i, Amcr. author, 
ft. at Sauk (Vntic. Minnesota. Gradu- 
ating from Yale 1’iiiv. in 1907, he worked 
lor a time as a newspaper reporter and 
then in various editorial capacities with 
some Amor, book-publishing firnio. In 
1914 appeared his llrst novel, Our Mr. 
H renn. follow* d by a number of others, 
none of whit h had any marked success. 
JJut in 1920 Ihere appeared his Mam 
Stmt, which rapidly became a ‘best 
seller. ’ it was recognised that hero was a 
new force in Ainer. literature, a satirist 
of the first order, who saw his country men 
with * lear even. The book brought in 
more money to the fortunate author than 
lie ever dreamed possible, and from then 
on ho felt free to do the work he was all 
along assured was iu him. In 1922 
appeared his Dabbitt , which gave Amei-s. 
a new ti mi, one with winch to deslg 
the solf-satishod Kota nan type of Amcr. 
busuu-M nun. Martin Arrov'smith , .« 

picluie < if the medical proiessiou, ap- 
peared m 1921. In 1927 appeared his 
hlnur Oanhg. a s.n.i^ t . satirical picture 
of Hu* piof* *■ -innnl icligious revivalists. 
Dodsuotth <1929) \v<.s * he fmit nl bis 
numerous trip-* to Eniope. L.’s position 
in literature was eon-ohdaUd vvbcTi. in 
I 1931. bo was awarded the Nobel prize. 
.His other novels include Ann I’u'hm 
1 (1933): It Can’t llnppt n, lit ,< (1935): 7/e 
| Rtodigal Dan nts (1938); Ihthd Mtrndag 
! (1910); (ridtnn I'Uinish (1913); ('os< 

I I indu riant <19f'»); K i ngs blond Royal 
H 9 1 s ) : ami 'the Ood-Stchr (1919). Su 
study 1 * \ <\ van Dorm. 1933. 

I Lewis, Wvndham (ft. 1884), Kug. 

I painter and author, ft. in America and 
educated at Rugby and in the Slade 
[ hool. As an artist he achieved lame as 
the loader of .« school of abstiact paint- 
ing. known as Vorticism. and toutidio 
1 ami cd. a periodical in support of the 
i i.iovemcnt entitled Blast. His work is 
! k presented m the Victoria and Albert 
| Museum. His chef novels include Tarr 
(1918) and Hie A/us of Cod (1930). lie 
rejects psv< hologieal analysis in favour 
•of a senes of i.itirnal grotesques and a 
• simplilied externabt.v . but hi* is inclined 
I to inflate his language in an attempt to 
! achieve massiveness, while his conception 
•of satire, lacking the positive standards 
1 of a Jswilt or a. Huhcl.iis. tends to become 
(lie expression o( per-onal exasperation. 
I other books arc I'm Art of Brian Ruled 
| 1 1 920) ; Dah fare ( 1 929) ; Ilithr (1931); 
, Snooty Baron it (19321; The Revenge for 
love (1937): Wasting and Bombardier mg 
(1937); Count 1 our Dead (1937); The 
Must I rious Mr. Bull (1938); and The 
Ilittfr C ult (1939). 

Lewis & Co., John see Jons Lr.vvi-s 
I’AHTNKUSIIIP. 

Lewis, or Lewis-with-Harris, northern- 
most and largest is. of tho Outer Hebrides 
otf tho \V. coast of Scotland, from which 
it is separated by the Minch, 30 m. wide. 
Length, N. to S., (>0 m,; greatest breadth. 
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10 m iron. 7"0 si] tn I mhs lbasoit 
and '-'t north drudt it into I oi the N 
iiid H mis on the ^ iln toast is mut li 
iiid«iit«.d liu mt, I oih I usoit uid broad 
IJ iv on tin 1? md I oih i*on *■ on thi \V 
wink t ti tin \ tlu headland of the butt 
<*l I j rises to Ml ft Min h < t tlu snrl nt 
Is I u r t?< cl iud tW » ]»< iks Me dlllS\ ul Hid 

1 u M »rt ruuti l" >n tt but lugt tnuts 
ik si mpy, ill l thui is nun h peat and 
in< t fort M remain i lit it die many 
Hnutiit iimuns und i unit el fmts Cliuf 
indusiru& ire* < it tli hut line fishing 
nd Kilp mat* n ill tl ( wuniip ot 


as that of tin Hotchkiss gun Tho wear 
on tin hum] thiongh over heating and 
the nish of pas which ton ts tin bullet up 
tho bum l is grre at ind \ c oohnr s\ stini is 
pioMtltd bv mums of Hums iaduitmg 
furni tin bunt and emitted in a tubular 
cow i 

Lewisham, subuth of T oiulon uni a 
pail and nit iiopohtau bm simt 188 » 
Mtuitid 111 Kent, b m S s 1 of ( lining 
< rt s It utiiius tin 1 1 nuinbiLS to 
1 mkaint nt lop 219 MOO 

Lewisite, * < hloiov mvldn hloioai me 
(< l ( 11 ( II \s( l ) i powerfully \tsii mt 



I i u i u twice! I ill ' i I i t i! it s iri 
gio wi 'st mow > is tin i <\ t 
jii is M i* Ins n t \ in e* ti e i ti m Ml 
i 1 J1S win n J r rd I t Milmlti i 1 i lit it 
uifti tli ide i of dnd i „ ti is n 
i i tits, but t in sf hinn \ un o ms *ul 

Lewis Gun, ii^lil poll I ^im mt x > 
du id mt) tho J>nt \n m Hi in I 
\\ ill \\ ir and list i s m infan* n 
will i I ike i lie H< I I Kiss gun it is in 
aut >n t r hit arm, tml utinmty of hit 
h ite i linuiy Lun< lion <mtinuit\ of 
tire is un rollid by alt hmg liie ntiikcr 
to somt 1 1 in be i of th mtiMngr puts, 
the eo/nflUijn of who forward move 
meat i» propirl> turn Tho bullet is 
tlif d by tli stnkcr passi g through a hole 
in the far * of th* bolt L -run is fid b\ 
a r ire uUr muga/me fixed hoi i/ontall} over 
the mechanism and holding foit\ seven 
rounds Tiio we ight of the gun (without 
mounting) Is 2b lb , about the* satin* 


ril ui 1 02 r ti i si po'-si) It military 
po J* ml | it i utelb pushing 

I wet no tine u h i mixtuio oi auhvdrous 
ar i tin Id >n It m 1 ilumtmum ihloiide 
lewis Hivei it ^ K ) so S\\jvl 
Ills i 

Lewiston 1 t it > of \ndrOsr oggin c o 
Mon [ ^ \ on \n<hos( of gm It op 
po \iihm ih n\ Ikik tills about 

bO I a'l uding w if< i power* used in the 
nitii I of eottem w nolle riHj md shots 
I'op 8 >00 2 (t seat or Nt/ ltuts 

<o l iulio 17 ^ \ it the donlimncc of 
SnaK and ( If uwatu Us, 10 in b of 
>los ovv I'op 10 >oo 
Lewis town, co beat of Miillin oo , Penn- 
syhama, US \ on Juniata It , At m 
NM of Harris bum Pop Li, 000 

Lix Doi, se< < oli ai io 
Lexicon, so* liinioviur 
Lexington* 1 Co scat of tiavette ro , 
Kentucky l 8 1 , 75 m 4 L of Louib- 
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vlllo. There arc mauufs. of carriages, 
bngging, tobacco, liquors, flour, etc., and 
the tn. contains Kentucky Uni\. J'op. 
49,300. 2. Tn. of Middlesex to., Miissa- 

ohusettH, U.S.A., 11 ui. N.W . of limit on. 
Famous as the place in which the 1ln*l shot 
of the Amor. Revolution was fired. Fop. 
13,J00. 3. Co. seat of Lafaxetie co., 

Missouri, li.n. \., on Mis^oun K v 38 ni. 
N.K. of Kansas citv. The Wentworth 
Alihtar> Aeudemv is here. Fop. .j.SOO. 

Lex Loci, phrase used m pnxatc inter- 
national law on the ext i at cm ( octal appli- 
cation ot legal rights (r< c Coxnrx ) to 
denote the principle in which the law of 
one count i \ is npplii d to decide eases 
tried h\ tin tribunals ot another c ountr\ . 
L. L. rn denotes tin* principle oil 

whir it qucsl ions lclatmg to real pioj crt> 
are deruh d bv < he real property law ot the 
place where the piopert\ is situate; L. L. 
actus denotes Hu* law of the plo«c where 
a It gal tian at i ion look plan*. r i he pun. 
hpe< ies »)1 the L. L. tutus arc* the /. L. 

< nntrtu tus, or the law of tbe.pl i c v here* 
a contract was made*, oiit*- terms linailx 
agreed upon; L. L. tit licit ro/aansM. or 
law of the phut where n r iv it iujurv 
wfts eonnnitted; Jj. L. bg or law 

of the pi we w h< i*o a touliaeb v as to 
be performed. The abbreviat'd lorm, 
Jj . L„ is generall.x appropriated to the 
L L. tonfrttetus. The general presump- 
tion is that, in the absence oi t xpres 
trims to the contrary, a oonti.vet is 
to he perfonnod at the plate vxliere it 
is made, and that its nature , the inter- 
pretation of its term*, and its validity 
generally aie to be dctcimmed bv the 
laws oi t bat place, and wlu re, the it tore, a 
place of performance is specified the 
Jaw of that place will gov cm t he interpre- 
tation ami v alidily of t lie emit met anti nol 
the It x contractus ; and w hen* the law* of t he 
place of performance and t hat of The phn t* 
where the eontiaet was entered into dill or, 
it is presumed that tho parties ml ended 
the contract to he governed l»\ the pnn- 
ciples of tin* former. In tile case <»! 
actions in Kmc. courts on billt> tit exchange, 
tho net ri suits of the Hills of Exchange 
Act. 1882, is that the law of the place 
where an net is to lie done is to govt in 
the performance of that net, c.tj. m the 
caso of a liill drawn in Franc e and 
accepted in England and payable in 
Germany, Fr. law governs the drawing, 
Eng. tho acceptance, and Ger. the 
payment. 

Lox Talionis, law of rc*taliation. which 
finds expression in the Mosaic dispen- 
sation or an eye for au eye, etc. some- 
thing of tho principle is to lie found 
underlying jJent ham’s celebrated Thtory 
of' I'uttishmcut. Whether punishment 
in kind does most adequately ill the riime 
depends on whether one’s individual 
theory of punishment is viudtctive, retri- 
butive. deterrent, morbid, or otherwise. 
L. T. in modern international law includes 
(a) amicable retaliation, or retaliatory nets 
corresponding to legal but discourteous 
oots of another nation (called also retorsion 
iU droit), and (6) vindictive retaliation , or 
relorsio fadi, i.e. belligerent nets in kind. 

Lay, Robert (l 890- 19 la), Ger. Nazi 


politician, />. at N icderbrcidenbach m 
Hesse. He took a degree in rhem. at, 
the univ. of ihmn. and -c r\ed in tin* First 
World War, beam taken pv tamer in 
France. He loined lie- N ilioual .socialist 
party m 1921 and represented it In the 
Reichstag in 1932. \\ lieu Hitler came to 

power Ij. was given Hu* task of abolishing 
tho trade unions and setting up in their 
place a lu bou i oigaiii-ation with himself 
at Hie head. In ihi capaeitv lie was 
re pon able Joi diicitmg the labour needs 
I of the Ger. war nuu June both be fore and 
dining Hie Second World War. On 
Muv lli, 19 1.>. lie was t nptured by Amor. 

I t loops and eventually stood bis trial al 
l\memb<rg a*- a war irimmal. During 
l tiie tH«J, bmuvir, be manag'd to coni- 
mit lUieiil' b\ bunging mtev If. lie whs 
notoiious for his violent unti-^eiiijlistn. 

Leyburn, p«it. mid ruikt. tn. ol the V. 
Hiding of Yoikslnrc. Lug land, 7 j m. ‘s.AV. 
of Hiehmond. near I he 1. b. of tiie 1 re. 
I’op. 7 (J0i». 

. Lex cesteria iormosa, Himalayan Honey- 
I suckle, or Flowering Nutmeg, hardy 
deciduous -limb with handsome raeenn s 
ot v lute or pun U* flown-, mic m eded by 
pin pie beines wheli .ire eaten bv game 
bird-. A v.ontx i, i- pnti> \<uiiga 4 ed 

• ii lives. 

I Lcvdcn, Lucas van «119J 1 V D, 

Li evs van l,i v in \ 

| Leyden, or Leu tn, • it v of lloll.itii «>n 
' Hu* i dd Lbme, (• m 'inntht st a, If in. 
i 1 rom Koticidam and will, canal c.om- 
tiniiuc <«t ion to both lb‘Ttndam and 
\ 11 Miidam. it is an ami. tn. Its 
xw.kvitig ostab-. wtie vciy impoviant at 
| tin' t ml ot the off 1 < mb century, and L. 
1 bai/e and f,. cloth weie familiar terms. 
Tin sc indu tries have decline], and lirien 
1 and woollen mai.uls. are the most 1111 - 
ipoilnnt: Here is also a 1 mishit ruble 
I tiansit trade 111 butter and cheese, and the 
| tn. is a it ntro oi the bulb-crowing in- 
dud vv. J tut in spite of t lies'* industries 
I. is esscuti Ulv ua a ..dccnc tn., and 
lontains the most impoiluui univ. »u 
Holland. It was Pumded in l.»7a as a 
ttwaid to the inhah. tor their touraSreous 
ilefem c against t he bpuniards m 1 .>74, and 
1 xx as for a long t line one of 1 he most famous 
schools of Kui ope. mimb'img among its 
! nrofs. Mvlmasius and (,T«»tms. Connected 
. xxitli the univ. is a lilu.ii*> containing over 
190.000 voK, and -nine very important 
I oriental and lik. the botanic 

I garden, found* d 111 la 4 *" : the observatory 
I (I stun : tiie museum ol natural hist.; and 
| the Egv ptian imi-ium. Pop. 80.400. 

Leydenburg (Tran-v aal, is. Africa), see 
I lA PF.N1U I1U. 

Leyden Jar, see Eucttucttv, Elcctr o- 
status. 

Ley Farming, practice of growing grass 
as a *roi» and as pasturage from selected 
seeds mixtures in u, rotation, alternating 
w ith t ilhigo crops. F* . Hiest work on seeds 
mixtures was done iu Jie 1S7U>. L. F. 
advanced iu Great Hritain under such 
pioneers as I'rof. Gilchrist and Robert 
Elliot (Clifton Park). It received big 
impetus from advocation and breeding of 
new and Ioaiv strains of grasses and clovers 
bred at tho W’elsh Plant Breeding Station, 
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Aberystwyth, by Sir R. George Staplodon ; 
it became a key factor in food prod notion 
(milk ami meat) during the Second World 
War. and is a permanent feature of modern 
post-war tanning. Tho ley is valuable 
to redeem marginal or poor laud, to refresh 
worn-out permanent pastures, to provide 
more nutritious and heavier crops for 
cutting or grazing, and to leave the soil in 
better fertility for the taking ol a tillage 
t r.»p. Levs mnv be laid down for one 
to six \enrs. Thorough cultivation by 
plough, disks, roller, and harrows is 
essentia! to gi\o a line, linn, and shallow 
seed bed ol g.od tilth. Estab. depends 
mum rectification of any lime delleieney, 
generous phosphatic manuring, and the 
.ippheation ot a soluble nitrogenous 
fertiliser (nltro-ehalk 01 sulphate of am- 
monia) at * sowing time. Main sowing 
d »tes are mid March to < nrlv April, June, 
and late July-Aug., the earlier tho more 
successful as a rule. Ley mixtures may 
be sown under corn but do better b> direct 
sowing. Seeds mixture is determined 
more hj general purpose: mainly 

hay ; or mainly grazing, and rainfall than 
by“t.oil type; clovers., cocksfoot . timothy, 
and perennial ryegrass being chielly em- 
ployed, though lucerne and sainfoin aro 
sometimes used. -S< < IMS. Stnpeldon, The 
Plough-vp Policy mid f,tu Panning, 10.10. 

Leyland, urb. di->t. and tn. of Lanca- 
shire, England, t ^ m. ol Preston. It 
has cotton -mil’s, bleaching vanK ami 
tnanufs. of paint, lubber product-. and 
motor vehicles. Pop. til .inn. 

Leys School, The, public boarding m hool 
for bovs at Cambridge, England, Poinded 
m 1874 by leading Methodists who wishc l 
to provide a public school ot an uinle- 
iioininational Christian character. Tlie 
tme modern buildings have auunmiodn 
tion for ‘JOU bov«. 

Leyte: 1. Prov. of the Tldlippinos, in- 
cluding the is. of L. and over 7000 is. and 
islets with a total land area ot 111,830 
sq. m. Tho Is. of L. (2783 sq. in.) is a 
detached peninsula of Samar, from which 
it is separated by tho strait of aau Juunico. 
The coasts are high and there aro good 
natural harbours. Abaca, bananas, lieinp, 
rice, and coco-nut oil are produced , and t he 
mineral wealth includes gold, magnetite, 
and sulphur. Petroleum seepages have 
been reported. Cap. Taeloban. It is the 
eighth largest of the Philippine Is., and 
lx came of great strategic importance 
(possessing eight airfields) in the lighting 
in th« S.W. Pacific during tho Second 
World War. Occupied by the Jap. in 
1911, it was recaptured in 19 tl, following 
large-scale landings bv U.S. forces on 
Oct. 20. The Jap. were finally driven 
out by Dec. 23, 1914. Pop. 300.000. 
See Pacific Campaigns in tick Second 
World War. 2. Pueblo on N. coast of 
above is., near L. R., 30 m. N.W. of 
Taeloban. Pop. 7000. 

Leyton, par. and tn. of Essex, forming 
ono of the N.E. suburbs of London, situ- 
ated on the 1. b. of the Jjoa. Tho par. 
includes also the dlst. of Leytonstone to 
the E. Saxon and Rom. remains have 
been found in tho vicinity. L. has the 
Essex C.C. ground. Pop. 123,300. 


Leze-majesty, or L6se-majest6 (N T orman- 
Fr., from Lat. Lisa n) a jest as, high treason), 
in jurisprudent o refers to any crime 
committed against a sovereign power. 
Amongst the iloms. it denoted political 
misdemeanours, acts of rebellion, and 
similar offences against tho majesty of 
the empire. It is now frequently used In 
a general sense as a term for an insult. 
Sic further under M \.n:s>tv. 

Lezghines, see LnsoinvNH. 

Lhasa, or Lhassa (‘God’s ground’), cap. 
of Tibet. 29 :«)' N., 91° 5' K. It is situated 
on a feitile plain, 11,830 It. above sea 
level, and it, surrounded by barren hills, in 
the cup of which is a well -watered laud of 
great fertility. A little to tho S. Hows the 
lv> ichu, which empties into the great 
Tsnngpo, Homo 40 m. to the h.W. Though 
it is only 300 m. b> rood lroni Darjeeling, 
until the licit, armed mission of 1904 
a drain cd into the interior of Tibet for 
tho purpose of arranging a commercial 
treaty, only ono European, Thomas Man- 
ning. an emissary of Warren Hastings, had 
penetrated to this ‘forbidden city.* There 
is a permanent Chinese official representa- 
tive in L., who comes under the Tibetan 
and Mongolian \ffairs Commission of the 
Executive Yuan. This h a survival of 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet: but tho 
whole of central and E. Tibet is under 
independent Tibetan administration, with 
its own civil service and its own army. 
Tibetan officials bow to the authority of 
tin* Palm Lama, who rules bv virtue of his 
posit uni as siipicme head of the Lamaist 
Chunh. Alter tl» * Hrn. expedition this 
potentate lied to India, and in 1910 was 
again a fugitiv e. The Chinese deposed him 
but were roused by w hatFthoy regarded as 
lirit. tn spans on their domain into an 
effort to sub-.tantiallso that Tibi tan suzer- 
ainty wlm li through lctlmrgv and sloth 
had long since dwindled to a shadow. In 
1912 the Dalai Lama returned, and the 
Chinese were worsted in the fighting that 
ensued. The pop. of L. is about 50,000. 
The fact that it is tho Mecca ot Laumiam, 
a debased form of JLiddhism, draws 
students and devotees from all parts of 
Mongolia and Tibet, and from the broad 
Asiatic deppc.s, which reach from Lake 
Halkhasli to Manchuria, and thus the 
traveller will find the public places 
thronged with Orientals of every feature, 
language, and dress, and will somotlines 
find whole families encamping in the 
Rtreets, and the surrounding plateau 
strewn with the black tents of pilgrims 
from afar. A sacred road, the Ling- KLor, 
circh s the city, a road tho faithful pilgrim 
follow , on Ids knees with frequent prostra- 
11011 -.. The inhat), include Tibetans, 
Chin* -»e, Mongolians, Nepalese, and Lada- 
kis. Most are engaged In weaving stuffs 
from native wools, but tho potters also 
form a busy class, and tho Nepalese are 
excellent gold and silver smiths. Com- 
merce is largely concentrated In tho hands 
of Muslims and foreigners. 

Description .— From the W. L. is ap- 
proached through a picturesque gateway, 
the Largo Kallng, which lies In tho narrow 
gap betwoen two eminences, the Chogpo- 
n, crowned by a fort and the lamas’ 
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medical college and tli it other on 
which 18 built the splendid paint of the 
Dalai 1 ama It is tailed tlu 1 otala and 
is a majtstie pile of ltd and white build 
mgs c ov c ring a hillside from top to be ti oin 
with its tericiees its buttressed buttle 
incuts md many windowed wills It is 
approache 1 on eltlui side by a lioil 
stone staii vv ly winch /ig/ igs up to the 
utw ird sloping wills I he To Khang 
er Meat timilo rf the Jo oi Buddha 
which is the pnn rehgims ediiiet is 
situ itcel m the nnrl Ijlm m the y civ 
1 1 ait of the city wine h lies a mile away 
limitlul tala Itscxtm risunlniirfs 
si\c a fluster rf split I lidding with 


eldest eonyent ejf Tibet Debung ono of 
tlio largest monastic institutions m the 
world Sera and Galon 

History — I ho Daln Lamas ciiel not 
make L their residence till the hi yen 
tee nth eentuiv Since the di>s of Is ig 
wang I opzang the fifth Dalai I ania (d 
HKIj Inn Biiecessors hue dwelt in his 
lot ill md have continued to excrcU 
their religious sway over an umnstiucted 
and e itdulous people wh » cm liavc ad 
\anccd little mman\ ee ltuncs I how 
ever lias been the i « litie il cap since 
the di\H of King ^re ngtsan gampo 
who nourished m the seventh eenturv 
md who first flight the Tibetans 
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glittering glided roofs' but within aio 
found jewelled lamps highlv wrought g< Id 
and siller \e satis and richly deeonted 
ehapelB images amis hunts The private 
houses aio mostly of sun dried buck and 
clay whitcwish and bands of ltd and 
yellow elite ung laigcly into then eol ui 
se homo The gc ucial appe a i unc e m c e m 

paratively recent ycirs was one of the 
utmost squalor the avenues were full of 
lilthy huugrv dogs and pigs wandered up 
and down tho dirty sticets Tluio were 
no pavemonts noi drams and the eem 
niem two storeyed dwellings whese lowei 
halves were window less woie hegiiiued 
with aoot, and lopulMivo through their 
stone h How far this picture is true 
to day is not easily ascertainable but it 
is probable that no great change has 
taken place L is a refuge of monks and 
lamas Thero are monos terit s within t he 
city, but tho more famous lie some few 
m. distant Of these latter tho most 
revered nre Samye (founded in 770), the 


about Buddha V monument record 
ing i p< ace made on equal terms be 
tween the sovereign of Tibet and the 
( luit 1 ang cmpeior of China in 822 
refers to the heyday of L 's independence 
and piosptnty 1 rom that date the 
i it nirchy elet line el and yielded to a state 
f chaos w licit central authority was no 
1 ngci respected uni every tn was undo 
tlie control of its own priests See b ( 
Das Journey to I In s« and Central libit 
1 MO 2 1* I a ml on / ha*u tin Tibet f r 

ltdihon j 4 1J06 E Candler, Iff 
f m filing of 1 hata 1910, A David Noel 
My Juirney to Lhasa 1927,1 8 Chfti 
man 1 hasa the Holy (dy 1<H8 

Lherzolite, m petrology a fine grained 
dark gieen or black ro , often granuliti 
and consisting of olivine, chrome diopsldc 
and enstatite, and accessory picotile or 
chromite, and belonging to the peridollU^ 
t irst described from Lht r7 In t he Pv rene es 
L’HOpital, Guillaume Francois Antoine 
(1661-1704) maiquisdeSainto Mesmeand 
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comto cl Vutieinout 1 1 mathematician, 
6 In Runs enteicd the airaj , but was 
obliged to l< a\e it on oe count of defective 
bight Ela had alw ays studied mathematics 
with gn it 7cal and in 1692 made the 
acquaintance of John Bernoulli from 
whom ho learnt the principles of the 
infinitesimal < lie ulus His w oiks mcludo 
T nt l htorte tit s tout In ntutin it/ue s ( 1 bU 1) 
I* fmib/se tit's minium nt ptft/s (109b) the 
tailiest systematical tieatiso on the differ- 
< ntial iihulus I itnt* anali/ti jit* des 
ah ms ronufut s (1720) It s linn gfa 
hk none ind / r ( institution den 
ttj t*wns 
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L Hdpital, Michel de (c lo<U 73) If » 
statesman 6 it Aiguepcrsc, \uvergm, 
studied law at T ouhmso and* JPaelu i and 
became m advoc i e m Pans in 1 5 M 
H* rapid R *■ so t posit it ns of he nom 
bfcon iu^ siir< uidit infthf Ho* i 

at !\ornc ft hum 11 i of t lie i ltliaimnt ot 
f*uis iinba 1 i If* 1 1 ^ II at the 
< ontif j1 i f Ticnt { I > 1 7— t s > steward in the 
house h Id of th* dm lies-, of 1 mi Hiper 
intend* ut of tin ones (Ini) iiumbei of 
tin ( om ll < f s. t, (l *09) uni « it me e Hot 
<f f-i ice (I )( in lie ii Krai d in 1 bS 
h^ hi > h i aion li win* Imv git Inn into 

clistn > i V nil th ( atholie S S « \ f 

Mi iw \t I l th l tl ini il a ill lil y 

190 i 


Li, ( hu * * i icisur** of le ngth pi*d over 
our thud nt n 1 ng m Ms \ nnall 

coin or w hJU if about 0 s j gi un 
Lia Fail, «*/ I\isnn 
Liakhov Islands, we Ni w sun kia 
If-T VM>S 

Llampo, in \ iso po * 

Liana, oi Liane (l*i Ivr , to bit d), name 
given genoiullv 1 1 any e inhing i r twining 
plant wldfli k” jws m trophal founts 
A well known example may be found In 
tht k< nils 6 ml t/c 

Liaoning, prov of M me huna, China, 
one of fiie tune provs forme d*m 194 r > by 
the re oigams stum of the three \ F provs , 


I< , Kirin and Heilungkiang which oom- 
piibcd Manchuria It Iks in the S with 
Ankiug on the h and llopei ind Johol 
on bho W Its impoitnnt tns. are the cap 
Moukden (Shenyang), I uiovuug think- 
slen >usliun (a co.il milling tontie) and 
Pcnki (whero theie aie iron deposits) 
Poit \rthui teased to HussU lies at the 
S evtioniity Tlio pit v proehiecs coal 
and non whe it milht anil soya beans 
Vrca 25,962 sq m Pop 9 992 000 

Liaopeh, ono of t lu nine provs of Man 
ehuiiu, (him foinuel in 1 Hi by the 
le oiganisntiou of the thitc N I provs 
lho N \V ii is gi i/mg luid m I tlio s b 
is t h rtile agih au i Millet wheat and 
soya lit ms aie piodueed Ihoclncftns 
aic liunin the cap aud a railw i\ 
lunetim 'szcpingkai, vis > i tail junction 
, i nil lungliao Mea 47 601 si m Pop 
I 1 7 )S 000 

Liaotung, pe ninsul i ot Mane him i in the 
\t emc s forming l nt of \utung piov 
I lit gulf of L is cm tlu \\ ami kon « 
Biv on the 1 Vt tlic <s tip of 1 w 
Port Art hui * ucliow is in imp >rt mt tn 
I Laaoyang, < ity L Mimlmii Ins m 
the piov of Liaoning lit tw tit Muktlcu 
I ind Port Krtkui It was the seent *>t a 
gu it Russian tie test in 1 >01 when it fell 
. into the h i ids of the J ip I* p 100 000 
1 Liaquat All Khan (i |s»b> lndim 
I oldie i in b in I I m iib tc nd son ot 
a we vltliv luuloHuiiK f n nl whith 
t 1 dins distent fiom tin Pci i lu kim, 

I \aushcrw in tin just md is wild to hay t 
gout to Indii me eenturi s ago l nun 
i 1919 to 1922 I e w ks in 1 ngl net and iftci 
taking a law degree from I \ett i ( t liege, 
Ovioid lie was t allt d lu the it n bv tlio 
lnnei ltinilt in 1926 h< w is 1 1 tc 1 to 
the l nit c 1 Pr vs legislative < omic il 
yvheie li sit itu lour tet n**\ cars six of 
thLm us def nt j pxesiilcnt uni It ulci of 
tho lit nme ratit party In 1910 lie was 
the teil to what was then Indus ( c ntral 
Legislitive Vsscmbly and became deputy 
Itaeitr tf fht Moslem It igue ihiough 
Ids 1 u m I r I i t issue i u ion with Jinuali 
(tf » ) h \ is th si me el to i i \y a leading 
pai I m t i n< coti itions whit li e ulmmate d 
in Ih lutitim u ft India into two 

dot n ii n i In 19 Iti lie was appointed a 
I rni ml » i >f tlio \ iter v’sLxteutlye C’oun- 
e ii an 1 1 i * i of the M sic rn 1 1 igm in tho 
intcnm u\ In til go\ Ju was the 
fuM Ii Ji m im into mimstir and pie 
, *«e nte ti tie In Inn budget ti 1917 48 
lie hi I iii I flint Ministt r anti mlnistoi 
or «1 t it 1 ikistnn sine t tbe now 
I tloinim r wisest ili lie took i art in the 
But ( mmonwealth t tmfe lonco of \prtl 
1 1919 wl 11 dist ussed the commonwealth 
status t India 

Libamus U 114 e 192), Gk sophist, 
b at \nthxh lived anti taught mainly in 
Con laitmople but also In Athens and 
\ntme h in re liglem he was a pagan, and 
support! I tlio views and plans of the 
Ptupcrni Julian with regard to tho 
I < hristians but In private life* ho was 
mild and tole rani and alwa> s maintained 
friendly nlatlons towards st Basil and 
^t John ( liryHostom two of his pupils 
lit* vwotr i life of Domost henes and 
'arguments* to that orators speeches 
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Ills Orations, Declamations, etc., have 
becned. by Reiske (4 vols., 1791-97), and 
his letters by J. O. Wolf (1788). See lives 
by L. Petit, I860, and ii. It. Sievers, 
186S. 

Libanon, or Libanus, stc Lebanon, 
Mount. 

Libation (Lat. libatio, a drink-offering), 
wine or other liquid poured out in honour 
of a deity. In classic times public sacri- 
fices were often accompanied by Ls.; the 
custom was also carrlod out privately, anrl 
the ltorns. at their meals made drink- 
offerings to the household gods. A similar 
practice prevailed among ilio Jews, who 
poured oil or wine upon their altars. 
With the Gks. the L. sometimes consisted 
of milk, honey, etc. 

Libau, or Libava, see LirpvfA. 

Libavius, Andreas ( 1 .">40—1 016), tier, 
chemist, b. at llalle; became director of 
the gymnasium at Coburg. L. wrote an 
important treatise on them. ( Alchymia 
rccninnta , 1597) and designed the first 
chemical (as opposed lo alchemical; 
laboratory; lie discovered stannic chlor- 
ide, SnCli. and developed a rudimentar* 
system of chmnieal anal) sis. 

Libel, sec Defamation. 

Libellatici, name gh.u lo ibne t hrls- 
tianH who, during the persecution ol 
Decius (a.i». 249-52), evaded the edicts 
directed against their faith by obtaining 
lilnlh, which were either official state- 
ments that they had sacrificed to the 
imperial gods, or magistrates' certificates 
that tho charge of Christianity was 
unfounded. 

Libellula, typical genus of the family 
Libel! tilu he. or dragon-tlies p/.r.). Named 
by Linnauis f roin tho supposed resemblance 
of the expanded wings to an open book. 

Liber, term applied in botany to the 
inner bark of exogenous steins. It ta 
synonymous with phhem and bast (q.r.). 

Liber, in Horn, mythology, the ileit\ 
corresponding to the Gk. Dionysus. On 
ginally the It. god of the product iv it v of 
nature, and especially of tho vluo, so called 
from the unrestrained character of his 
worship, L. was identified with lMnujsus 
when the Hollcuic cult of Demeter spread 
to Italy. A temple won built to L. t 
Libera, ‘and Peres near the Cur us H«- 
minius, and a festival, called the 4 Liber- 
al it*,’ was held in Rome on March 17. In 
the rural parts a feast to L. and Lil>< m 
(Ok. Dewo phone) was hold at tho time of 
tho giapo harvest, the first fruits of which 
were otfered up, together with cakes of 
meal, honey, aud ml. At the Liberal va 
the youths used to lav aside the toga 
prmtejrta and assume tho toga libera , or 
virilis. See Ovid, Fasti, iii. 

Liberalism, in modern times stands for 
subh government by the people as will 
maintain Individual liberty to the maxi- 
mum extent compatible wit h social order. 
Ilenccf it is that L. and liberty are inti- 
mately bound np with one another, though 
tho exact oomiotatlou of t lie latter term is 
notoriously difficult to determine. Libt rty 
on its positive side was defined by 11. K. 
Asquith (afterwards Lord Oxford and 
Asquith, Q.v.) (speech at tho conference of 
delegates of the Liberal Association of 

E.E. 8 


K. Fife, 1907) to mean 'the power of 
initiative, tho free play of Intelligences 
and will*, tlio right, so long as a man did 
not become a danger' or a nuisance to the* 
community, to use as be thought best 
the faculties of his nature, or his brain, 
and the opportunities of his life/ Accord- 
ing to Prof. Hobhouse it is antagonistic 
to all ‘ standardisation,' anil sw h Liberal- 
SoeialiHin as may bo said to exist must 
be democratic and must ‘emerge from 
the efforts ol society as a whole to secure 
a fuller measure of justice and a better 
organisation ol mutual aid . . . must 
give the average man free play in the 
personal life for which lie really cares.* 
Asijuith publicly stated the distinction 
between L. and Socialism in much the 
same terms, and based the power of L. 
to combat such Six ialism as spelt tm* 
negation of liberty upon the fact that the 
Liberal party was free ami unfettered bv 
entangling alliances with those ‘inloresN, 
monopolies, classes, and privileges which 
with a kind of network of interdependence 
io\ered the frame of society and made 
progress with soei.il reforms seem some- 
times desperate/ In his historical res lew 
of L. Prof. Ilohhousc shows how the 
Liberal movement has often Rough! to 
dispense with generul principles, a fact 
which explains its licqucnt inconsistencies, 
inconsistencies whub, however, must in- 
evitably exist in anv upward or progres- 
sive movement acting partly through 
abolition and partly through com- 
promise. ssnch thcoiv as modern L. 
has is one inducted from the practical 
m eds of the governed in preference to 
theory based on the omptv forms of con- 
stitutional dogma. Many Liberals, notably 
M. Faguet. abrogate speculative founda- 
tions altogether, and look solely to social 
utility. 

Perhaps tho greatest names in the past 
lust, of ii. are those of CoIkUii and H right, 
A! ill and Gladstone, Renthnm's influence 
upon the Cobden school wus essentially 
pi Helical, and the great work of that 
si ho«d was tho emancipation of foreign 
ti.ide from tariffs. Modern Ii. probably 
ones as much to Mill ns to any other 
thinker, especially as it can refer such of 
its principles as are almost purely socialist 
to Mill’s ideas of a co-operative organisa- 
tion of societ* to secure the amelioration 
of the position of (he wage-earners, and 
the extension of the franchise to tho whole 
ot the people. Gladstone was a Cohdenitc 
in economics, and it L in relation to inter- 
national dealings that ho struck hU 
original note. Gladstone's foreign policy 
was radically opposed to that of 'annexa- 
tion* and jingoism and with him 

that alone was internationally right which 
was accord lug to t he d n tales of conscience, 
an ideal which contemplates every mail os 
a citizen, nor of n narrow circumscribed 
state, but rather a* a citizen of a possible 
world stale. Tho woi k Of embed* ing the 
ideals of Ii. in Acts of Parliament was long 
postponed, and has been the work almost 
exclusively of more recent years, an effec- 
tive check during the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century to domestic 
legislation of all kinds being offered first 

*0 
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by the Homo Rule question, and later by 
tno tnunpet-call of imperialism (q.i\). 
Liberals on tho reaction of tho electoral 
tide in their favour in 1906 at once set 
to work to carry out their ideals, and tho 
seven ensuing years saw tho triumphant 
passing, inter alia , of Acts to secure a 
minimum wage to various trades, tho 
Obtab. of labour exchanges, a scheme of 
national insurance, the provision of 
old-age pensions, tho grant of local govern- 
ment to S. Africa, the immunity of trade 
union funds from liahilitv for the tortious 
acts of their agents, facilities for the pro- 
vision of small holdings and allotments, 
the taxation of the increment value of 
land, the increase of liquor duties and tho 
virtual explosion of the inflated value of 
‘tied houses.* the curtailment of the legis- 
lative power of the House of Lords, tho 
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consolidation of free trade principles, the 
practical abolition of religious touching in 
state-aided schools, the hotter housing 
of the working classes, and a number of 
other avowedly democratic reforms. The 
promising outlook of L. in 1914 suffered 
severely during tho First World War. 
A serious cleavage occurred in 1910 be- 
tween Asquith and Lloyd George (q.r.), 
and by 19 IS a small party of Independent 
Liberals found themselves in isolation. 
A partial recovery was made in 1922 
under the banner of Free Trade, and 1.30 
members of the party were returned at 
tho election o f I hat year. Hut the disaster 
of 1924, when Liberals secured only forty 
seats, cause <1 Internal dissension to re- 
appear with increased bitterness, and over 
tno question of the general strike (q.v.) 
Lloyd George was officially outlawed 
by the estab. Liberal party. Upon tho 
death of Lord Oxford in 1928, how- 
ever, Lloyd George assumed leadership 
of the Liberal party. In 1931 sev. 
Liberals were Included In the National 
Gov. (q.v.); bat, following the Ottawa 


Imperial (Economic) Conference (q.v.), 
many prominent Liberals seeoded, 
owing to their disagreement over tho 
tariff agreements concluded with tho 
dominion govs. There would seem to bo 
practically no difference in political out- 
look between tho National Liberals — which 
small party included Lord Simon (lord 
chancellor) — and the Conservatives. L. 
as a political force suffered a further 
eclipse in tho general election of 1915, 
securing only twelve seats, while the 
Liberal National held only thirteen. Sir 
also N \tiox\l Government. See J. K. 
Mill. lie presented ire ( hn'tniment , 1861; 

.1. Lent ham, Principles of Morals and 
Legmledion, J87G; T. II, Green, Principles 
of Political Obligation, 1895, and Liberal 
legislation and Freedom of Contract; E. 
Foguct, Lc Libe ralisme, 1902; J. Mac- 
Cunn, Six Radical Thinkers, 1910; L. T. 
Hobhousc, Libiralism , 1911 ; J. M. Robert- 
son, Meaning of Liberalism, 1912; U. F. G. 
Mosterman, The Sew Liberalism , 1920; 
II. II. Asquith (call of Oxford), Fifty 
Years of Parliament (2 vols.) 192G, and 
Memories and Reflections , IR52-1U‘>7 (2 
vols.), 1927; II. J. Laski, Liberty in the 
Modern State, 1930; S3. Maccoby, English 
Radicalism , lHiJ-52, 193.3; G. Murray, 
Liberality and Civilisation, 1938; \V. Lipp- 
mann. The Good Society, 1939; I). W. 
Brogan, The Fra Society, 191.3; K. Barth, 
the Idee dcr Tolernnz , 1916; and R. J. 
Ouikshank, The Liberal Party, 1049. 

Liberalitas Juliae, sec E\oua. 

Liberal League, despairing offshoot or 
tho leaderless Liberal party, formed in 
1901, when as vet that party was still ‘in 
the wilderness.’ Judged by the tendencies 
of Liberalism before tho First World War 
the L. L. was distinctly retrogressive, for 
its prin. founder, the earl of Rosebery, 
in more nr less definitively breaking away, 
together with his associates, Sir Edward 
(later earl) (irev and Asquith (later Lord 
Oxford and \squith). from tho more 
numerous body of Liberals in tho 'taber- 
nacle* of .-ur Ilenry Gampbell- Ban norman, 
elected to expunge Homo Buie from tho 
party creed, and to side-track anything 
that militated against Liberal imperialism. 
Late in 190.3, however, when the waut of 
solidarity in the Liberal opposition ap- 
peared U) have given wav to a general 
agreement, Lord Rosebery, on the question 
of tho party attitude towards Rome Rule 
again lx coming acute, once more declined! 
to have anything to do with it. and left 
Sir Henrv Campbell-Bannerman in sole 
command of the party’s future. When 
the flower of tho L. L„ in response to 
Lord Rosebery’s exhortations or loyalty 
to tho official leader, Cain p boll -Banner- 
man, had thrown in their lot with tho 
latter, t hat future materialised in a period: 
of almost unprecedented success. Shortly 
after thiH, when Lord Rosebery’s Liberal- 
ism fell short of the progressive demands 
of the historic Budget of 1909, the L. L. 
was dissolved. 

Liberal Unionists, see under Political. 
Parties. 

Liberator, Consolidated. Amor, bomber 
and transport aircraft. Tho original con- 
tract for tho Liberator was placed by the> 
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U.S. Army on March 30, 1939, anil the 
prototype flow on Doc. 29, a production 
order being given jn the autumn of 1940. 
Production was stopped on May 31. 19k), 
by which 1 line over 19,000 had been built. 
Also known by its maker’s number, the 
Model 32, the U.S. Army number B -24. 
and tlio U.S. Navy PlitV. The first, 

l, s. came to Britain under LcaHC-Loud, 
and were < on v cried to transports for the 
Atlautic ferr> boran.se they were not suit- 
able for operational duties. Tlio next 
machines were modified and put. into 
service with Coastal Command, where 
llieir Long-range and heavy armament — 
the Jt.A.F. added four 20 mm. <*annon 
beneath thcfiiscliurc -made them ideal for 
attacking submarines. When the U.S. A. 
entered the war thev used the 15 21 in 
lame numbers in all theatres for high-ulti- 
1 udo daylight formation bombing. Of 
the many \ aidants the B-2L J was one of 
the most xxidel.x used: with four 1200 h.p. 
t urlio -supercharged engines it flew at 297 

m. p.h. at 2.1JMM) ft., and had a ramp* of 
1.140 m. at 237 ni.p.li. with mumal fuel 
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B-2|J Iibnatoi in IJ S.A.A.F. marking, 
'ihcie weic txx in-gun turrets in the nose/ on tup 
of the fusel ig**, a leti.ir table ball-shaped one 
behm and another is the tail, and also sin K l<> 
puns in < arh wile of the lust lage. 


and full bomb load of 8000 lb. \iner. 
inaehines had a crow ol ten nnd an arma- 
ment of tenO-.i muehlucgutis in lourtwm- 
gun powered turrets and two hand- 
operated hi am guns. Two bomb bajs in 
the fuselaue under the xxdng hail * roll-top 
desk* door’s, mid held bombs one above 
the other. These lm\s were loo small to 
take bombs larger than 2000 lb., but 
instead txvo 4000 II*. 'block busters’ could 
be carried externally under the wing. The 
U.A.F. used Ls. as bombers in the Par E.. 
but main use was with Coastal and Tnm— 
jiort Commands. One machine was used, 
and very much liked, 1>> Mr. < Imrchill fm 
many of his overseas journeys, including 
his visit to Egypt before KJ AUmcin. Ls. 
were also used for long-range espionage 
missions to Poland. Since the Second 
World War they hu\o been used as trans- 
atlantic mall and freight aircraft by 
B.O.A.U. 

Liberi, Pietro (1005-87), called Ml 
Ltbortino/ It. painter, b. at Padua, 
studiod under Padovaulno. His phi u tings 
exhibit (crcat variety of subjects and 
treatment, tho most, notablo of thorn 
being 'Tho Hattie of tho Dardanelles/ 
•Venus/ and 'Tho Judgment of Paris.' 

Liberia, Negro republic in \V. Africa, 
lying between tho Brit, colony of Sierra 
Leone on the N.W., the Fr. colony of the 


Ivory Coast on the E. f and Fr. Guinea on 
tho N. f and extending some 350 m. along 
the N. coast of the gulf of Guinea, with the 
11. Mano on the W. and tho Kavalli on 
the 1C. From time to time the boun- 
daries of tho Liberian frontier have been 
marked out by Franco -Liberian treaties, 
and the present demarcation was fixed in 
1911. The chief headlands are Cape 
Mount, 1050 ft. above sea level, with the 
lagoon known as Fisherman Lake at its 
base. Cape Moutsenndo. 350 ft., and Cape 
Palmas, 200 ft. above the sea. The uvea 
is 43,000 f»Q . in. Monrovia is tho cap., and 
tho nine ports of entry include also 
Knbertsport, Marshall, Grand Bassa, and 
Greenville. The coastal plain is narrow 
except in the \V.; in the K. tho land 
rises to Ml. Ivlii Diitudi (2290 ft.). The 
civilised region stretches, about 20 m. in 
width, along the coast: further inland is 
uncxploitcd. little explored forest. TJio 
prin. rivs.. besides the above mentioned, 
arc the ( Vstos, of xvhloli tho Nuon has been 
discovered to be tho upper course (1908). 

I the St. John, and the St. Paul. Most of 
these ha\c rapid*, or falls which prevent 
I navigation, Lbc Kavalli being the only one 
1 mtv let able. The hinterland is composed 
j of \u-.t forests, the Nidi forest possessing 
I Finttumia rubber trees. Many rare 
' species of animals an* found, and the 

• vegetation is unusually rich and beautiful. 
So far little lias been done xxitli regard to 

! the mineral wealth of the dist.: there are 
j indications of gold iu most of t he ri\ *>.. also 
of bitumen; sapphires have been found, 
corundum being met xxith in mail) places; 
lead and iron arc also found. Iron is 
being worked and gold mining is iu- 
i reusing. The vegetable wealth of the 
< omit ry is not yet fully developed. One 
Para rubber plantation has been started 
i and over SI 1 ,000.000 worth of rubber xxjis 
i exported in 1910; some palm-oil. palm 
, kernels, coffee, cocoa, plassava. kola-nuts, 

• and ivorx are also produced and exported. 

I L. 1ms no railways; there are about 259 m. 

of slate roads and 1 00 in. of private roans 
I in the rubber plantations. With lend- 
I lease b/.r.) aid the road system was ex- 
I tended into tho interior. There is an 
, airport at Uobertstield, and services are 
, run h.v Air Fr, nice and Pan-Ainer. Airways. 
, In 1 S21 the Vincr. Colonisation Society 
I select od Cape Moniscnado as a refuge for 
.the Amor, freed Negro slaves, and from 
J that time omvnrd they continued to be 
‘sent there. The \mer. colony was 
I founded by .lehudi Ashman between 1822 
| and 1828, tho name L. being given it in 
1 824 by the Rev. It. it. Gurley. Until 18.17 
there were tx\o republics, L. and Mary- 
land. Troubles on the frontier led even- 
tually to an Amor, commission being sent 
to L. by 1 ‘resident Roosevelt in 1909, and 
this resulted iu Amor, supervision of tho 
finances, military organisation, and the 
boundary question. Tho republic is now 
governed by a president, elected for eight 
years, a House of Representatives, and a 
Senate. Its constitution being modelled 
on that of tho U.S. A. There aro local 
magistrates, courts of common pleas, 
quarterly courts (live), and a supremo 
court. Brit, customs officers have been 
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lent to L. There is a gov. college at first-fruits and tenths to trustees, who 
Monrovia, and about *200 schools, of which were empowered to administer them for 
the greater part is maintained either by the benefit ot tho poorer clergy , thereby 
the gov. or by missions. The official gov. made them part of tho fund that has ever 
language is Eng. There is a large since been known as Queen Anne’s 
native pop. (2,000,000) which includes the Bounty. 

Kru Mandiugo and Gola tribes. Tho Libertad, or La Libertad: 1. Dept, in 
Mandingos are Muslims, ami the other the fc*.W. of Sun Salvador. The Pacific 
tribes are mostly pagan. The Amerieo- Ocean forms the S. boundary of the dept., 
Liberian pop. numbers about 12,000. which is very mountainous. There aro 
\bout 30,000 of the Negroes on tho coast crops of rice, colfec, sugar, etc., which 
have been converted lo Christian it \ . constitute a considerable export trade, 
1 util L. declared war on Germany in and silver- and gold-mines. Pop. 19,000. 
1917 about 70 per cent of her trade had 2. La L., the port, is 10 in. h.H.W. of 
been m Gcr. bands. L. was one of the Xueva 8 an Salvador. Pop. 2000. 3. 

signatories of the ticaty of Versailles and Maritime dept, of N.VV. Peru, with Ancash 
an orighial member of the League of to the S. and Laml»a> eque to the N. Tho 
Nations. In 1927 the U.r».A. arranged a W. Cordilleras ti a verse the dept, from 
loan of $3,000,000, with which the pre- N.W. to S.K. Sugar, coffee, cocoa, rice, 
vlous loan (1912), mainly 3irit. in origin, etc., are produced ; mineral products in- 
uas paid off. As a result of an Inter- elude silver and gold, and there Is much 
national Commission of Inquiry on timber. Cap. Trujillo. Area 10,206 sq. 
slavery and Forced Labour, the Liberian m. Pop. 3*3,300. 

Gov. decided to adopt \arious suggestions Liberton, vil. 2| lu. H.S.E. of Edinburgh, 
and recommendations for social ret< rin. It has an anct. par. church and convent, 
and requested the to -operation of the In the neighbourhood are quarries and 
League of Nations to that end. During coal mines. Pop. 3000. 
the Second World War agreements Liberty Bell, bell cast in London in 
between L. and the V.S.A. in 1912 and 1752, with tho motto, "Proclaim liberty 
1943 led to America undei taking con- throughout tho land unto all the inhubi- 
sidei able development in the country from tunts thereof.* It was recast .it Phila- 
t lie point of view of defence and com- dclphiu and rung on tho occasion of the 
mumcations. L. finally declared war on adoption bv Congress of the 1)< duration 
Germany and Japan on Jan. 26, 1941. of 1 iidcpcndcni e. It is in independence 
In this year an Amor, mission was sent Hall, Philadelphia. 

out to further tho economic development Liberty, Equality, Fraternity (Fr. liberty, 
of tbo country. See Sir H. Johnston. 170/1 A, frttltrnih ). motto ol the Ir. re- 

I. ibcna (2 vols.), 1906; 11. V. it cove. 'I he public, doting from the first 1 evolution, 

black Republic: Liberia , 1923; It. 1*. when at was adopted as a political con- 
strong, The Afrit an lit public of Liberia tension of faith, **ml>od>ing tho main 
and the litlqian Con no, 1930; G. Greene, teaching-, of the social philosopher of the 
Journey Without Maps, 19J6; G. \\ . eighteenth emturv. Ky 4$»q unlit > * was 
Brown. The Economic History of Liberia, meant icenlv cqunhtv for lich and poor 
1941; and Esther Warner, A tie Sony m in the ev<- ol the law and tin* uha'iieo of 
a Siranyt Land, 1918. class piivihges. 

Liberius, St. (332-66 ». pope, who sue- Liberty Loans, name given to tho 
ceedcd Julius I. lie was banished to internal loans raised in the P.S.A. during 
Thrace (333) by Empi ror Constant itiH for tho tiid World War. There, were four 
refusing to excommunicate Athanasius, separate i-sucs of theso loans during tho 
About 337 he wa- allowed to return to war, and, after the armistice, a fifth, 
Koine, whereupon 1 elix IL, who had been known a-> the Victory Liberty Loan, 
installed In his absence, retired. It lias The Aim r. people subscribed homo 
been asserted, ond some lustonans still »2I.OOO,(iM),()(iO, and nearly 0110 -quarter 
hold, that L. signed the A nan ‘second of t lit' pop. of tho country become owners 
formula of Sirimmn* as the pine of his of this •*rnp. All tho bonds were issued 
liberation. He Inter condemned oven tho at par, sune of them being as low iu value 
mitigated ‘Third Foimula* (JOo). Ste as $50. The first one bore Interest at 
L. Duchesne in Mtlanyes tie I'tmli fran - 34 per u nt, the llttti at if per cent. Tho 
t aisc de Home, xxviil., I. and ii., 1908. and fourth loan, which was tho biggest raised 

J. Chapman, ‘Contested Lott< is of Pope by am > ountry during the war, brought 
Liberius* in Revue Hmfdiftinr , 1910. in S7,00u ouO.OOO. Every loan was over- 

Liber Regis (Valor Eccle&iasticus), book subscribed, 
compiled in 1535 on the eve of the Kefor- Liberty of the Press, see PhkhS, Frke- 
mation, which < ontains an account of the DOM or iiik. 

valuation of all the eoclcs. property of Liberty Party, Ainer, political anti- 

England and Wales. The authorisation slavery party, founded 1839. Ib'opposed 
for tho work was an Act providing for tho tho annexation of Texas. Its gist con- 
payment to the king as the supreme head vention was held in 1847. 
of tho Chm i h of England, not only of Liberty Shipi, name given to cargo yes- 
first-fruits and benefices, but of one-tenth sels of 7100 gross tonnage built by 
of the entire property of the Church. An assembly of prefabricated material under 
abridgment of this record entitled Liber the auspices of tho U.H. Maritime Com- 
Valorum was the foundation of the L. R . mission. Tho original programme in 
eel Thesaurus Rerum Ecflesiusticarum 1941 consisted of 200 ships for Lend-Lease 
<1786), by ono John Bacon, receiver of purposes. In 1942, after the Jap. attack 
first-fruits. Queen Anne by giving up on Pearl Harbour, the programme was 
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expanded, and in the peak year in 1943 
over 1200 L. S. were completed in IT.S. 
dockyards. The vessels were capable of 
a speed of 11 knots an hour, some being 
coal burning, some oil. Dimensions: 
length 441 ft. 6 in.; beam 56 ft. 10 in. 

Liberum Veto became an Integral part 
of the Polish constitution at some time in 
the earlier half of the seventeenth century. 
It was adopted in the diet by the szlaehta, 
or gentry. The political equality of all 
Polish gentlemen was taken for granted, 
and accordingly any one of them might 
say ‘Nic pozwalain’ (I disapprove) to any 
measure introduced into the diet, mul 
thus compass the diet’s dissolution, for 
having assumed tho principle of absoluto 
equality it followed that every Pill must 
receive unanimous support before passing 
iuto law. Tho L. V. was first used in 1 052, 
and was finally abolished by the revolution 
of 1791. 

Libonias, or Jaoobinia, genus of shrubs 
and herbs, natives of tropical \morica. 

Libilina, lloin. goddess who prosified 
over funeral ceremonies; her temple 
at Home contained all tin* symbols of 
mourning. Tho door through which 
wounded gladiators were carried from tho 
arena was called the Gateway of L. 

Libmanan, pueblo of the Philippine Is., 
situated in the Cainarines prov., Luzon, 
on the Viool. Pop. 15.000. 

Libourne, tn. and riv. port of the 
Gironde dept., France, at the continence 
of the Dordogne and the Isle, 17 in. E.N.E. 

Bordeaux. One of tho anet. free tns. 
founded by t lie Eng. (r. 1209), it became a 
t hriviug eity. It produces woollens and 
military clothing; wine and brandy arc 
exported. Pop. 110,600. 

Libra (the Balance), seventh sign of 
the zodiac. In tho older Gk. writers 
the Scorpion occupies two constellations 
of tho zodiac, or rather tho body of the 
animal occupies one and t he claws, 
< helte (\rjAffli), another. Though the chela 
were certainly a part of the Scorpion, yet 
they are often mentioned (as by Arutus, 
for instance) by themselves, as if tho> 
formed a distinct constellation. The 
word chela had sev. significations; so that 
it may have been by simple mistrans 
lation that the Homs, (in-cording to 
Hygiuus, Virgil, etc.) gave tin* name of L. 
to the part of tho heavens in question, and 
drew back the claws of the Scorpion to 
make room for the scales. L. is sur- 
rounded by Scorpios, Ophiuehus, Virgo, 
iJentaurus, and Lupus, and contains tin* 
woll -known globular cluster Messier 5 
which has as many as cighty-llvo short- 
perlod variables. 2. Item, unit, of weight , 
and a unit of valuo, hence the Eng. “C 
Lat.-Amer. countries, Spain, and Portugal 
still use tho term for a unit of weight. 

Libraries. The earliest collection of 
wrltton works, apArt from what wo may 
call • books,* appear to have been (lie 
official preservation of gov. and adminis- 
trative records or archives, whoso romuius, 
found in anot. Bab > Ionia, Egypt, aua 
Crete, have proved of inestimable value 
to the archaeologist. Apart from their 
archives both Assyria, in the great library 
of Astrurbani'pal, and Egypt, In tho 


religious and scientific L. attached to the 
temples, ailord examples of L. of hooks 
proper. The greatest L. of the anct. world 
were tho->c of Alexandria, where there 
were two: the larger in the Brueheion 
or Bruehium quarter, tho smaller In the 
Serapeimi. No precise enumeration of 
1 ho hooks in them is possible, but Seneca 
gives (lie number as 100,000, in which 
connection it is to be borne in mind that 
any one well-known work, such as the 
Odyssey ot Homer, probdhjy eumpri°ed a 
large mnnbci of hooks — a vol. in the anct. 
world containing considerably less matter 
than e modern book or \ol. Tho cata- 
logue of the famous librarian, Callimachus, 
arranges all the prin. vols. in 120 classes. 
The library of tho Brueheion, which was 
connected with the museum or aoademj , 
was destroyed by fire accidentally when 
Julius Ctrsar burnt the fleet; tho other, in 
tho herapeum, thereafter became tho chief 
library, though Antony tried to supply the 
loss bj giving Cleopatra the library from 
Perganuis. so that the Brueheion re- 
mained the literal v quarter of Alexandria 
for at least two centuries. It seem- 
doubtful, howexcr, whether the L. of 
Alexandria continued, .is is supposed, in 
ri nourishing state until their destruction 
t»> the Saracens m a.l>. 640; for it is prob- 
able that tiie hhrarv in the Brueheion was 
ft nail r lo-t when that quarter wo* de- 
stroyed by Aurolmu in \.n. 273, while in 
A.D. 390, when Theodosius ordered the 
Serapeum to be dost roved, the Cliurtians 
pillaged the books in it. Tho most 
i famous of private L. was that of Aristotle, 
said to have ultimately found its wav to 
Itome in the time of Sulla. /Emilius 
Paulus brought hack tho library of the 
Macedonian Perseus, and the wealthy 
Lucullan made hook collecting fashion- 
able. Augustus was the first of the em- 
perors to establish public L., the Octavlan 
and Palatine. One of those famous Im- 
perial L. w y as 1 ho IMpian. founded by 
Trajan, which, housed m the hatha of 
Diocletian, was destroved 1>> fire under 
Oommodus. The great collection at Con- 
stanlinople made bv Constantine, Julian, 
and Theodosius formed a nucleus which 
was greatly enlarged, ami from which 
much of anet. Gk. Ion ruing came to the W. 
alter the capture of the eitv by the Turks. 

During the early Middle Ages the col- 
lection and keeping of hooks and the 
maintenance of learning fell to tho Church 
and to the monasteries, and the L. of 
t ho Benedictines, always renowned for 
their love of books, as at St. Gall, St. 
Henry , etc. , were famous. The catalogues 
of many of these monastic L. have been 
preserved ; thus we know that the monas- 
tery of Christ Church. Canterbury, had 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries a library containing Home 3000 
works. (For the management and ar- 
rangement of the early L. sec. Cardinal F. 
Uanquet, The Old Finish Bible, 1897, 
and J. Willis Clark, The Care of Books, 
1901.) An example of the old form of 
library may be seen still at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, at Cesona In N. Italy, aud 
in the Laurentian Library at Floreucc. 

Witli tho invention of printing the 
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modern library may be regarded as estab. 
All great L. preserve among their most 
precious treasures the MS. relics of the 

{ )ast, and the incunabula, or early printed 
>ooks, not only command enormous 
prices when any come into the public 
market., but are the object of the scholar’s 
research for cataloguing and historical 
purposes. L. are, however, now chiefly 
regarded from the angle of practical 
utility, and their system of arrangement, 
cataloguing, etc., is based on scientific 
principles by which their resources can bo 
most readily available to the ever-growing 


IV. in 1823, and the splendid Grenvillo 
collection by bequest In 1890. At the 
present day, mainly due to the great work 
of the most famous of Its librarians. Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, the library possesses 
over 4,500,000 printed vols. and over 
200,000 MSS. It takes rank os the 
greatest of all L., and perhaps chiefly for 
the reason that in every language its 
collection of books is tho best outside 
their native country* The great circular 
reading room, designed by ranizzt, was 
opened in 1857. It is compulsory for all 
Eng. publishers to deposit ono copy of 
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needs of readers and students of every 
kind. Many of the great L. of the world 
receive separate articles in this encyclo- 
paedia; here is given a brief account under 
various countries of the most noteworthy, 
and, to conclude with, a reference to the 
public or free library movement which has 
placed the learning of the past and present 
at the disposal of all classes. 

The United Kingdom . — The library of 
the Brit. Museum dates from the acquire- 
ment of Sir Hans Sloane’s collection in 
1753, to which was added the great Cotton 
collection, acquired by the nation in 1700, 
and the library of the kings of England, 
given In 1757 by George II., together with 
the Invaluable right, shared by the Bod- 
leian among other L., to a copy of every 
book entered at Stationers' Hall. In 1 759 
the museum library was opened. George 
III.'s collection was presented by George 


every new book or periodical at the 
Brit. Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, the Unlv. Library, Cambridge, 
the National L. of Wales and Scotland 
(formerly tho Advocates' Library), and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Other great Lon- 
don L. are the library of London Unlv. 
(315,000 vols., including the Goldsmiths* 
library of economic literature) in the new 
building in Bloomsbury, tho * Patent 
Office Library (280,000 vois.), tho Rational 
Art (200,000 vols. and 250,000 phaftos)and 
Science (250,000 vols.) L. at S. Kensing- 
ton, and, perhaps most useful of all, the 
London Library (450.000 vols.), founded 
In 1841. open to subscribers, whioh, 
unlike the others, issues books to bor- 
rowers. Its splendid collection of books, 
its well -arranged catalogues, and small 
subscription make it useful to all students 
and readers generally. The L. of the 
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Inns of Court (three of which wore 
badly damaged by Ger. air ruids) each 
contain from 70,000 to 83,000 vols. The 
library of tho Royal Horicty has 120,000 
xols., and that of tho Royal Institution 
03,000. Many of tho gov. depts. have 
good L. (besides the Patent Office), 
namely, the War Office (founded largely 
on tho imcIcuM of the old Aldershot 
Library, 1110,000 vols); Admiralty (100,000 
vols.); Hoard of Education (80,000 vols.): 
Foreign Office (70.000 vols.); Hoard of 
Trade (58.000 voIr.); Colonial and Com- 
monwealth Relations (formerly Domi- 
nions) Office (10,000 vols.). A relatively 
small library of hooks and a largo col- 
lection of very valuable oriental MSN. 
is housed in the former India Office. 
A library unique of its kind is that of the 
College of Arms situated in Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London. It contains approxi- 
mately 25,000 vols., including a vorv 
large genealogical and heraldic MS. col- 
lection, and the official records of armorial 
bcariugH and pedigrees. The library was, 
presumably, in existence as early as 155 4, 
for its former building, destroy ed in the Fire 
of London, was assigned to it in that year. 

Outside London is the State Public 
Library of the Museum of re' »n*’e ami Art 
in Edinburgh and, next in rank ami impor- 
tance. the Dodlcian (1,500,000 vols. nud 
40,000 MSS.) at Oxford, opened by Sir 
Tlmmas llodley In 1002. It obtained the 
right to a copy of every hook entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1010. At Oxford, too, 
is theTavlorlan Library with over 100,000 
books. The l T mv. Library at Cambridge 
(with 1,500,000 vols.) dates from the 
fifteenth eenturv; its first great bene- 
faction was iu 1175, when the archbishop 
of York, Thomas Scott, erected a building 
which housed it until 1755. Trinity 
College Library is tho largest individual 
college library (120,000 vols. and many 
MSS.). In Liverpool a building opened 
by Earl Haldwin in 1039 lias given Liver- 
pool I’mx. a fine modern nnh. library. 
The Mitchell Library of Glasgow Is one of 
the largest Scottish L. There are many 
fine endowed L., the Chetham Library at 
Manchester taking priority oh perhaps the 
earliest (1053) free library in England; 
the John llylands Library, founded by 
Mrs. Hylands til memory of her lmshand, 
contains a wonderful collection of incuna- 
bula, the basis of which was the great 
Althorp Library collected by Earl 
Spencer. The L. of the xarinus learned 
and other societies are in many cases ot 
high value; some of the most notable are 
those of tho Royal Society of Medicine, 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the Rojal 
Empire Sociot \ (very horiously damaged 
by a Ger. bomb in 1911), the Zoological 
Society, the Geological society, and many 
others. 

In recent years L. of different countries 
have ^organised a system of co -operation 
in order to augment their resources. The 
movement is valuable, for in a recently 
compiled list of books in the Rrit. Museum, 
Biblioth^que N n t ionale, and the Library of 
Congress a small section aa to aha consists 
of 1357 titles, and the Rrit. Museum and 
tho Bodleian Library have only one-third 


of the number. This, of course, does not 
apply to general reading, but to research, 
and illustrates tho need for some system 
of international co-ordination in order to 
open avenues outside one particular 
country. These international resources 
are classified in the Index generalist tho 
Ml non a Index, and the index issued hj 
the U.S. Bureau of Education. Ac- 
cording to tho 1925 indexes, tbu world 
resources of printed books number 
223,212,000 in 2300 L. This figure docs not 
include over 1,000,000 hound MNN. or the 
contents of xanousorchixes; small libraries 
and works of fiction are not included. 
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Dominion Libraries . — An Australian 
pari, library was begun In 1902, and in 
1917 was divided into a pari, section and 
an Australasian section; the latter de- 
\ (doped into a national library for 
Australia, bolding the copyright privilege 
for the country . Ot her L. are maintained 
hv the states independently. In New 
Zealand Auckland 1ms the largest free 
public library and the chief Academic 
library is at Otago Univ., Dunedin. In 
( anada Ontario 1ms mw. fine L. t including 
tho Library of Parliament at Ottawa, the 
Legislative Librarj of Ontario at Toronto, 
and those of Queen's I'nlv. ot Kingston 
and of Toronto l Juiv . Those in Quebec 
include those of McGill Univ., of St. 
Sulplicc Semina r> and of the Fraser 
Institute at Montreal, and of Laval Unix, 
at Quebec. The oldest N. African public 
library Is at Cape Town, estab. in 1818 
and holding copyright privilege for Capo 
ITov. Together with tlio Pretoria State 
Library it forms the National Librarx. 
Also there are L. in the legislatures, the 
pari, library at Capo Town Doing promin- 
ent. There are univ. L. at Pretoria and 
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Gape Town. The Royal Library nt Cairo Its printed vols. number over 1,000,000, 
contains 500 papjri ami 23,000 MSS. as wit linearly 30,000 MSS. It also lends voIh. 
well as books. In the K. and India there France . — The liihliothOque Natlonale 
are L. in the Ro>h1 Asiatic Society's (tf.r.) to one of the great L. of tho world 
branches in many important tun., inelud* and has of all great L. the tangent hist., 
ing Singapore and Rangoon. Tonjore though it may not be true that it dotes 
Library possesses a remarkable collection from the collections of Charlemagne or of 
of MSS. In 1023 was formed the All- St. Louis. What is certain In that it con- 
tndia Public Library Association for the tains a very largo number of the collec- 
developmont of public L. The Imperial tions of the Fr. kings, and that it repre- 
Library at Calcutta, with over 152,000 sents tho Ribhotltamie du Hoi of times 
vols., is the chief library of tho Indian anterior to the Fr. Revolution. It con- 
continent. tains upwards of 4,000,000 vols., a magni- 

United States of Amtrica. — According ilcent collection of MSS., prints, medals, 
to the International Index the U.S.A. 1ms and maps. Other great L. are those of 
S05 I j. and a total number of vols. of o\ or tho Arsenal, confiscated at the revolu- 

81.000. 000; 173 L. have over 100,000 tion, the Ma^arin Library, and that of tho 
vols., and six have more than 1,000.000 univ., originally that of the Sorhonnc, 
books. Thcro are five working literary founded in 1702. Others are tho Salnto- 
eentres — Washington, New York, Bouton, Genevieve Library, the library of the 
Chicago and San Francis o. The Library French Senate; the library of tho Museum 
of Congress, which is the national library of Natuiul Hist.; and the Hist. Idhmry 
of the U.8.A., is the third largest in of the Villo de Pans. The International 
the world. It was founded in 1800, and Index gives France 390 libraries with a 
shortly afterwards incorporated .Teller- total of over 20.000,000 vols. 

son's Library of some 7000 vols. It now Germany. — Berlin possesses in t lie Royal 
contains nearly 6.000,000 vols. and about Library, founded by Frederick William, 

2.000. 000 pamphlets. Its collection of the Great Elector, in 1661, one of the 
MS?, is also notable. It receives a largest L. of the world. It possesses 
copy of every book copyrighted in the nearly 1,500,000 printed vols. and over 
U.S.A. Nearly 200.000 vols. are added 30,000 MSS. The new building housing 
to the library each year. Wushing- this was opened in 1909. It ih remarkable 
ton has eight other L. ( each with an aver- for its ready awes* to the public and its 
age of 250,000 vols., as well as a large lending powers to bon owers. Other great 
number of smaller and specialised L. In state Ls. arc those at Munich, Dresden, 
Now York three L. have over 900,000 Leipzig, Stuttgart, etc., while the univ. 
vols., and half the books in X. Amor. L. and municipal Ls. are exceedingly numcr- 
are in New Yoik. w r hich possesses also ten ous, well managed, and equipped with 
medical L., eighteen law L.. among other ample fund'-. Modern improvements have, 
first -class research L.. chief being that of in recent v ear- before the outbreak of the 
the Amor. Museum of Natural Hist., and Second Worid War. been etfuted in the 
the Morgan Library, with its valuable Hamburg ami Jena Popular Library, ancl 
bibliographical section. In Boston Public in tho lvi»*l Municipal Wfbrarv. Alto- 
Library there aio 1 ,500.000 vols., while the get her Herman} has 273 L. mentioned in 
library of the neighbouring Harvard Univ. the Index, with nearly \ 1,000,000 vol«, 
houses 2,500.000. Harvard 1/niv. Llbraiy Italy. ( huf in mitiqiiit.v, in wealth of 
is the foremost univ. library in Anurba, MSS. and printed raritiett, and of mex- 
and in hifetorb «d rc-ources rivals the Ton- haustible treasures of archives and his- 
.gress Library and tin* New York Public torical and other works, is the library of 
Library* Reside *ix law L., -d* medical L„ the Vatican at Home. Its earlj liist. is 
and eleven theological J i hero an* about broken bv t ho removal of t lie popes with 
100 other special L. ( I. b ago has a great the books to Avignon, and its modern 
public library, with neiuh 1 ,500,000 vols., hh-t. dates hack to the Renaissance popes, 
and its others include the John Urerar, of whom may be mentioned Nicholas V., 
tho Newberry, and that of tin* univ. Sixtus IV., and Sixtus V., I ho founder of 
The L. of mill Francisco suffered «n*vcrcly the pn-Mit building in 1588 , Printed 
during tin* earthquake, April 18, 11)00. books mo said to number 400,000, MSS. 
The city has, however, two univ. I.., thn-o nearly to.ooo, of whn h the famous Codex 
at Staniord and I he Univ. Librnrv. In Vatican u s of t lie Bible stands first, to- 
Hacramento is a state library, whilo others get her with the great Mi-*h». of Vingll, 
include tin* Iluntingden Library and the Terence, ct<.. Tho library is open to tlm 
Hoover War Library. Notable recent public, mid since flic papacy of Loo X III. 
events In \rner. library bint, arc f ho the archives also with ceitoln reservations, 
erection of lh<* new central library building i Next In importance both historically and 
of Brooklyn, and the completion of the for it* in \. Unable contents is tho Biblio- 
librajy of < 'ingress annexe witli an tcoa Medn-eo Lauron/.iana nt Florence, 
estimated book storage capiwlty of containing tho collections of Cosinlo, Pietro 

10.000. 000 \ob. and the opening of the de' Mediu. and Lorenzo tho Magnificent. 

Kundel memorial building (Rochester It was opened to the public in U>71. and 
Public Library). contains home of the most prectahs class!- 

Austria and Jlvnyary. -The Imperial cal MSS. m existence, including over 700 
Public Library at Vienna Is said to date dating from before the elevontn century, 
from 1440, and to have been founded by and in addition a fourth-century Virgil 
the Emperor Ficderfolc III. It contains and a tenth -century Homer. The largest 
a portion of a famous medieval collection, modern library in Italy is the Nazionnle 
that of Matthmus forvlmi* of Hungary. Ontrale Vittorio Kinmnnuole at Rome, 
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founded 1875, with nearly 1,000,000 vols. 
Other important national or municipal 

L. aro at Naples, Florence, Milan, etc., 
while all over Italy aro numerous anot. L., 
containing great treasures, such as the 
specimens of early printing at Kubiaco, 
Iho famous Hiblioteca Ambrosiana at 
Milan, the great collection of archives, 
bulls, papal briefs, charters, etc., at Monte 
Oussino. Italy ha-. 185 L. and 15,000,000 
books In the Internationa) ludex. 

tS/MUM. — The Hiblloteea National. Ma- 
drid, represents the former royal library, 
and contains some 600,000 vols., with 
30,000 MS8. The Escorial Library, once 
one of tins greatest in Europe, sulfered 
from lire and robbery after the Fr. invasion 
of 1808. 

Lf)W Countru *\ — The Belgian chief state 
library is the Bibllotheque Hoyalo, Brus- 
sels. of which the nucleus whs tho library 
of 1 he dukes of Burgundy and tho archives 
of tho ?*p. occupation. A new national 
library was planned for Brussels as a 
memorial to King Albort, but tho Ger. 
occupation of tho country in 11)10 pre- 
vented the orts lion of the building. Tho 
chief library of tho Netherlands is tbe 
royal library, Koninglijkc Bibliotheck, at 
The Hague, founded in 1"9H The library 
ot them ademy at Lc> ucii, iuund d in 1575, 
is one of the most famous early L., and 
then* ore also. Iho great L. of the univs. 
of Ltreeht (158*2) and Amsterdam (1578). 

Hussin.— Of the great L. of the world 
the public library at Leningrad is one. 1 1 
contains nearly 2,000,000 vols. and 3 1,000 
MSS. 

The Public Lilotiry Movane a/.— Tin* 
estal). of L. free and open to all iate- 
pav< rs by municipalities out of Hinds pro- 
vided b> the rates was first authorised l>v 
the Public Libraries i England) Act. 18.>0, 
largely due to tho eftorts of Win. Ewart, 

M. P. for Dimitries. although a public 
library, claimed to l>e the ilist in England, 
was instituted for the citizens of \\ urring- 
ton, Laneashiro, in 18 IS. The benefits of 
the Act wore extended to Ireland in 1853. 
At first the rate was limited to in the 
fi. but it was extended to Id. In 1855. 
The right to establish wus and is per- 
missive and not compulsory, and until 
1803 the power of adopting the Act was 
left, to a vote of the ratepayers; now, 
except in rural pars., the power rests with 
the local authority. Except in certain 
places, whore exceptional powers have 
been granted, as in Birmingham, the Id. 
rate was the limit of tiie funds to he dis- 
posed of, a foot which kept manv muni- 
cipal L. far below their proper and ih ful 
standard. Public L. generally contain a 
reference library, to which free access 
1 m given but no hooks are lent, a ih*wh- 

B aper and magazine room, and a lending 
brary, from which rate pay era may borrow 
•hooks. Andrew Carnegie gave great en- 
couragement to tho public library move- 
ment by his presentation of tiie buildings 
to manv municipalities adopting the Acts. 
The limitations Imposed upon tho public 
L. In ID 10 involved many of them in 
Imminent bankruptcy, and a sub-com- 
mittee of tbe Reconstruction Committee 
of 1017, tbe war intervening, made strong 


recommendations for relief. As a result 
tho Libraries (Public) Act of 1919 removed 
two of tiie prin. hindrances to their de- 
velopment. Cite was tho abolition of the 
limit of a library rate of ono penny, and 
tho other was the removal of the ban on 
tho setting up of rural L. by co. councils. 
Go. councils were empowered to adopt the 
Library Aots for those dints, within their 
area which had not already done so, and 
the co. L., as they have come to be known, 
have made rapid progress. They estab- 
lish branches in their own buildings in the 
larger vils. and small tns., and in school- 
rooms or other suitable place-* in other 
centres, and carry out the periodical ex 
change of book stocks. A further facility 
for tbo provision of tho more expensive 
books to readers is made by the National 
Cent ral Library, which has obtained under- 
takings from a Jarge number of L. to lend 
their books through its agency, so that, a 
borrower may apply through his local 
library, and the book ho requires will bo 
obtained regardless of distance. Tills 
system is being further extended by tho 
compilation of joint catalogues of non- 
fiction books < ovmtig large areas, so that 
if possible a book ina \ be supplied from 
the immediate neighbourhood before the 
request is transmitted to London. Tho 
National Book League renders most use- 
ful service to its subscribers bv the pub. 
of bibliographies mid * lenders’ guides* on a 
wale van* t\ ol suoj< ( t-,, the books chosen 
being those of e-r.ib. authorities and 
tho titles hcient ifu ill \ classified Ml tho 
metropolitan hors, have adopted tho 
Libraries Aots, and there are over 109 
public L. within the administrative eo. 
To-dav there is a very important and 
valuable movement for co-ordination be- 
tweon the public L. of London and tho 
cos. Most L. spot ialise in some particular 
subject, usuallv of local association, and 
. ontiguoiis L. are now forming pools, so 
that each may have recourse to the re- 
sources of the cithers. Most public L. have 
returned to the ‘open access’ sir»tem. 
A recent development is tbe institution 
of children's L., and most L. have a 
special room where children may sit in 
comfort and read from nu extensive range 
of children's books. Tiie Mner. Library 
Association, the otUchil organisation of 
librarians in tbe U.S.A. and Canada, was 
founded in 1876. It is assisted by over 
flftv voluntary committees and boards, 
and has a membership of 16.0(H). The 
analogous oiganisation in Great Britain 
is the Library Association (q.r.), founded 
in 1877 and incorporated in 1898. See also 
Catalogues and Cataloguing. 

See E. Baker, The Public Library, 1924 
and The Uses of Libraries (2nd ed.), 1930; 
Gwendolln Rees, Libraries for Children. 
1924 ; Board of Education's Departmental 
Report on Public L„ 1927; and tho pubs, 
of tho Library Association \e.g. The Year's 
Work in Librarianship , 1929 ff)i Sir F. G. 
Kenyon, Libraries <■ *& Museums, 1930; 
A. tisdalle and M. Burton, The World's 
Great Libraries. 1934-37; L. R. McColvin, 
Libraries and the Public, 1937, The Public 
Library System of Great Britain , 1942, and, 
with J. Revio, British Libraries, 1946; 
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J. W. Thompson, The Medieval Library , 
1939; A. Esdaile, The British Museum 
Library , 1946; and R. G. Ralph, The Use 
of Libraries in Education , 1949. 

Libraries, Friends of the National. This 
society was founded in 1931 to assist 
national and other libraries by promoting 
the acquisition of books and MSS. of im- 
portance, by arranging photogenic repro- 
duction when originals are unavailable, 
and by co-operation with the National 
Art Collections Fund in cases of MSS. and 
books with an Artistic as well as historical 
or litcrarj value. Funds arc acquired by 
gifts, bequests, and special appeals, and 
In 1947-48 £963 was spent on the purchase 
of books. Examples of its work are the 
contribution of £8u0 towards the purchase 
of the Sherborne Cartulary for the Brit. 
Museum, and £50 towards that of the 
Shrewsbury ('artulary for tho National 
Library of Wales. 

Library Association. The L. A. was 
founded in 1877 and incorporated by 
royal charter In 1898, its prin. purposes 
and powers being to unite all persons 
engaged or interested in library work; to 
promote the better administration of 
libraries, and the improvement of the 
position and qualifications of librarians: 
to bold examinations in librarlaiibhlp and 
to issue certificates of efficiency; and to 
promote and encourage bibliographical 
study and research. The association has 
a total of 9000 personal and institutional 
members, including nearly 600 from 
countries outside tho Itrit. Isles. It main- 
tains the Register of Chartered Librarians 
of whom there are 2800 fellows and 
associates. Ten branches and five sec- 
tions serve the local and special interests 
of members respectively. Professional 
examinations are held twice j early in 
June and December. 

Library of Congress, see Libraries, 
United States of .4 mem a. 

Libration. This term is applied to a 
small irregularity, compounded of the 
moon's rotation round her axis and her 
orbital motion, by means of which her 
visible hemisphere is not always quite tho 
some. The mean revolution of the moon 
round her axis is the same period of time 
as her mean revolution in her orbit. If 
both motions were equable the moon 
would always present the same face to a 
spectator placed at the centre of the earth, 
on condition that tho plane of her equator 
passed through the centre of the earth. 
None of these conditions being exactly 
fulfilled, and the variations being small 
and periodic, the consequence is that a 
small portion of the moon's surface in 
the £. and W. edges, and also in Ihc N. 
and S., is alternately visible and invisible. 
The maximum L. longitudinally is a 
little short of 6° 50' and IatitudJually is as 
• much as 7° 53'. 

Libretto (dimin. of It. libro, a hook), 
text of a dramatic vocal work, especially 
an opera. The author of such a text Ls 
called the librettist. Homo of the more 
famous Its. who composed operatic libretti 
were Rinuccinl (who collaborated with 
Peri), Cacclnl, Monteverdi, and Gagliano ; 
Apostolo Zeno, who lived in Vienna and 


Venice as oourt poet; Metastaslo, whose 
texts were set by many important oom- 

E osers including Gluck and Mozart; 

orenzo da Ponte, tho author of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni , Le Nozze di Figaro, and 
Cost fan tutte ; Romani, associated with 
Bellini and Donizetti; Bolto and Piavo 
(with Verdi); Jllica and Giaoosu (with 
Puccini). Among tho Fr., Quiuault as 
Lully’s librettist was filmed for a century 
and a half; Scribo wrote texts for Meyer- 
beer, Jlal6vy, Auber, Bofeldieu, and Verdi. 
Wagner was his own librettist. Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal collaborated with Richard 
Straus** in most of that composer’s more 
celebratod stage works, including Rosen - 
kacalier, Elektra , Ariadne auf Naxos, Du 
Frau ohne Schatten, and Arabella. 

Libreville, In. of Oabun, Fr. W. Africa, 
is situated on the N. shore of tho Gabun 
estuary. It is the cap. of tho Fr. settle- 
ments In the gulf of Guinea and was 
founded In 1819. It lias a shipping 
industry. Pop. 3000. 

Libya and Libyan Desert, nnct. Ok. 
name for the N. part of Africa, including 
Egypt; Ilomcr mentions tho land as ver\ 
fertile. In Rom. hist, the name applied 
only to the region now known as the 
Libyan Desert, a huge plateau rising 
gradually to 1000 ft. abovu the Nile in 
stony terraces. The present L. lies along 
tho N. coast from Tunis to Egypt and 
comprises Tripolitania ami Cirenaica. 
Tho coastline is 1100 rn. and the area 
680,000 sq. m. There are sev. famous 
oases, tho largest being Kharga, easy of 
access from Abvdos and Thebes; others 
are Dakel, Farafra, Baharich, and Siwah; 
they are well supplied with springs and 
are exceedingly fertile; their occupation 
goes back to remote antiquity. Further 
to tlio W. the Libyan Dcserbwilngles with 
tho trackless silence of the Sahara. L. 
was annexed by Italy, following war with 
Turkey, in 191 1 . In the course of opera- 
tions (which relied mainly on tho naval 
blockade of Tripoli) Benghazi was rap- 
tured by (Jen. Amcglio (Oct. 20). This 
was followed a few da>s later by the full 
of Derna. By the end of tho year Italy was 
in formal possession of all tho coast tns. 
of Turkish N. AfricA and thon organised 
an expeditionary force for a movement 
into the desert interior. Tho 'pacifica- 
tion' of the Arab tribes was no easy 
matter, but it was eventually accom- 
plished by lien. Graziani, who employed 
methods of tho utmost brutality (see 
also Gha7i \ni). L. became a major theatre 
of operations in tho Second World War 
(see Africa, North, Second World 
War Campaigns in). After the, war a 
Brit, military administration waa estab. 
until such times as the United Nations 
could deeldo on tho future of h. $n 1949 
Cyrenaica achieved independence; under 
the rule of the Emir Sayyld Idris al- 
Senussi. The Fczzau was administered 
by the Fr. as part of Algeria. In the 
Mediterranean zone of L. fruits, cereals, 
and dates are produced: tobacco, salt, 
leather goods, and carpets Are other pro- 
ducts. Fop. about 1,000,090. See R. A. 
Bagno Id, Libyan Sands, 1935; D. Camp- 
bell, Camels throuyh Libya: a Desert 
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idventure fiom the Frinyis of the Sahara 
to the Oast? of Up/tei hgypl , 19*5, J 
Despots, La ColoMbahon itahenne en 
lylne Problrme s et in/ihodes, 19*15 - K 
Holmbot, Desert 1 ncounUr an Aaien • 
tuious Jour my thiouyh Italian ifrica 
1 M(>, M Mooro, Italy s fourth Short 
Italy * Mass C olonisahon of I ibya 1910 
Licata, or Alicata, tn of fekih at the 
mouth of the fealso, 24 m S L hv \j 
li mn Girgcntl It exports largo quantitk s 

of snlphui tlsh, agriL produce, etc Pop 
2 ( 000 


footed condition is called, is amenable to 
treatment if it be carried out persistently 
and with assiduity. In the case of the 
head louse and the pubh (crab) louse, the 
first thing is to cut as short as possible the 
hairs of the affected region Twice daib 
until all tiftce of these nauseous insects 
has disappe ared the shortenc d hair should 
be thoioughly < ombed with a line toothed 
tomb After the combing the parts 
should be vigorously scrubbed with warm 
w itf r ami Dcrbac soap or if this is difli 
Unit to obtiln coiltai soap the skin 
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Lice, parasitic insuts without wing 
Including the Aptcra, with the exception 
of tho ikas Among the distinct groups 
are human 1 (Pidiculid t) Lnn L (llano 
toptnv s) bird L ( MaUophaga ) and cpI 
dermis tat< is ( / ruhodcite *) 1 lute kinds 

of human louse aio common in if ugluiul 
There is the luad Ioum which m il • s 
tho scalp its homo and p istuic gioiiml 
the i rab louse which chiefly oc cupic s the 
hauv pait of tho pubes, and the hob 
louse, which Ihcs in tho clothing and 
visits tho body only for nourishment 
Head-lire and crab lko lav their eggs < u 
the halls of thoir r« spec tho hunting 
grounds The body louso dc posits its 
eggs not only on the bumlt huirs < f the 
skin but also on the clothes 'I In nits 
ace flrtnb stuck to tho liatrs or clothing 
by a sort of cement and are nsuallv not 
very easy to detach Nits take about a 
week to hatch, and tho young n ich 
maturity in about a foitnight after biith 
The presence of 1 is generally made 
known by the intense inflation of the skin 
which they provoke As a result of the 
consequent scratching, surface infection 
is common, and neighbouring lymphatic 

f lands may become swollen and tender, 
'ortunatcly pediculosis, as a louse in- 


1 mug been dried bv thoiough nibbing 
with <t towel i little pcrchloride of luer- 

< m> lotion of a stienglh 1 in 2000, should 
he well rubbed in I tustb am mania tod 
mercuii ointment nun usefully be applied. 
J he whole of the *30 procedures should be 

< irncd out s^sttmatkalb twice daily 
until not a louso or mt can be found The 
hod\ louse present a somewhat more 

< omplex pi obit n To begin with all bed- 
clothmg and all limn that has been in 
contact with tho skin should be baked 
in a disinfecting appuiatus or be boiled in 
w ater Tw lco a da\ tbo w hole surface of 
tlic bod\ should bo Ugorouslv washed 
with coal tar soap and warm water con- 
taining a generous allowance of washing 
soda lief ore tlu washing it is a good 
plan to rub into the skin — at any rate of 
thoso parts notal>l\ affected — on equal 
mixture of olive oil and oommon lamp 
paiaffln, the warm water and soap being 
used somo ton m nutes later Half 
hearted or irregular* applied treatment 
Is useless where is regular and persistent 
treatment is i nv ai fabl\ successful — though 
a measure of patience may be called for 

Licences and Licensing Law. Tho Eng 
licensing code is a body of laws the 
primary object of which Is tho control of 
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the liquor traffic. Practically tlio whole to children and you up persons. Contra- 
law in England on the acquisition, re- v cnt ions are punished b> a fine of 41 lor 
tention, an<l forfeiture of the right to sell a firt>t and C2 for a second or any sub«*c- 
to the public intoxicating liquors, subject queut otTenee. The Act of 192 1 provides 
to a pajmeut to the state in tho form of that no one* may sell or supply liquor 
excise licence duty, and the performances from a van, barrow, or basket, unless the 
of various conditions is now contained in liquor has been previously ordircd and 
the Licensing (Consolidation) Act. 1910, the quantity and price, together with the 
and the Licensing Act of 1921. The Act name and address of the person to whom 
of 1910 does not apply to Scotland, blit it is to be supplied, lias been enteiod in a 
the law applicable to that country is delivery book carried b> the deliverer, and 
practically the same in principle. in a day bonk kept on the premises. 

The basis of Eng. licensing law is the Under the smne \et, too, no person inu> 

control of the sale of liquor by granting sell or supply to anv person, as the 
licences (generally speaking) onlv to per- mcasuro of intoxicating liquor for which 
soils who have «»* unit'd a justices’ licence he asks, an amount exceeding that 
authorising them to hold an excise licence, measure — commonly known as the ‘long 
Justices* licences are available only l’or one pull.* Conviction for either of Those last 
year, ami must bo annually renewed at two mentioned offences mav entail a fine 
the licensing sessions. There is no right up to C30. imprisonment m.i\ be given 
of appeal from a refusal, except in the as an alternative, together with forfeiture 
ease of oM lieeuces, when an appeal lies to of the licence, or louliscathm of the 
quarter sessions. A licence mav be for- liquor, or unlimited disqualification to 

felted by the holder if convicted of per- hold a licence again. There are also ,i 

initting premises to be used as a brothel, number of regulations as to the sale of 
harbouring thieves, allowing seditious liquor in clubs. Under the Lit ensing 
meetings to be held on the premises. Act, 1921, a club in which tlie salt 1 of 
selling or exposing liquor be is not iutoxicants is made only as part of a meal 
authorised to sell, permitting gaming, or, may sell intoxicants tor the space oi one 
allowing bad characters to resort to the hour after the close of the permitted limits 
house, and other serious offences, it is for the dist., and w here liquor is supplied 
a fundamental condition of the grant of a during permitted hours a forth* r half- 
licence that liquor be sold only upon the hour is allowed to the member for tin* 

E remises and diuing certain hours. The consumption of that liquor, provided i* 
licensing Act of 1921 abolished the old- is taken with a meal, finder the Lh mis- 
time ‘closing hour,* but limits the sale of mg Act of 1919, bottle parties mav not 
liquor to what are called ‘permitted hours/ servo drinks after 2 a.in. 
and thus leaves the publican free to (1 on orally speaking a retailer cannot 

keep his premises open for the sale of obtain an excise licence until he lias been 

food and non -in toxicants at an. v hour of granted a lin*n< o by the justices at 

the day or night. Bv the present law' brewstcr scs-ions i.e. tho spec ml aim. 
justices at the general a nn licensing meet- meeting" oi the local justices field for 
Ing have, within certain limits, the power the puipo-e of gianliug or renewing 
of determining the hours during which the licences authorising tho grant to him 
sale of intoxicating liquor on the licensed of an exci-r licence. The grant of a new 
premises is permitted withift their dist. justice's licence b\ tho licensing justices 
on weekdays. The hours of sale, or ' per- must In confirmed by the 'confirming 

mitted hours/ must he on weekdays, eight ant lion tv ’ (or sessions), who may reluse 

hours In ordinary dist**. and nine hours in to confirm even it the grant is unopposed; 
the metropolis, subject to tlie proviso that hut it is essential that those who occupy 
in any licensing dist., if they am satisfied tho position of a confirming authority 
that the special requirements of the dist. should not onlv be uuhia-icd, but mo 
make it desirable, the justices ma.v sub- related to tin* matter as to be freo from 
stltnte eight and a half for eight hours, any recallable suspicion of bias. (Lord 
The justices in any dint, outside the Jlewart. L C.J. in It. v. Sheffield Con - 
metropolis may extend the permitted Jtrnnny iiithnritu, 1937.) Tho applicant 
hours, in their di'-crctiou, to eight and a for a manufacture! N or dealer's licence 
half hours a day, provided that no Male requires no authorisation from Justices, 
shall tako place earlier than 9 o'clock in Again n tail liquor licences for the follow - 
the morning or later than 10.3 d at night, fng plac« s < an tie obtained from q^i officer 
and that there shall be a break of at least of custom-, and excise without previous 
two hours in tho afternoon, in the authoritv from the justices -- theatres, 
metropolis the permitted hours may. In passenger vissols, railway restaurant ears, 
the Justices’ discretion, continue until and naval and military canteen*; while 
11 p.m. On Mtndays, Christmas Mav, occasional licences are authorised* by eon- 
and Hood Fridav tlie permitted hours arc sent of a petty sessional court, 
five only, of which not more than two Alatmfa* turers* licom os relate to either 
shall be between 12 noon and 3 p.m., and spirits, beer, or sweciH, and cuCplre on 
not more than three between 6 p.m. and Sept. 30 each year. The penalty for 
10 p.m. In Wales and Monmouthshire manufacturing spirits, beer, or sweets 
there are no permitted hours on Sundays, without a licence i» £590. A distiller. 
These regulations apply both to on- rectifier, or compounder of spirits must 
Uoenoes and off-licences. . take out a licence annually. Spirits 

The Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, means any fermented liquor containing a 
contains Important provisions regarding greater proportion than 49 per cent of 
the sale or supply of intoxicating liquor proof spirit. Beer Includes ale, porter. 
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spruce boor, black beer, and any liquor 
made or Hold oh a description of, or as a 
hiibstituto for, beer, and which, on ana* 
lysiH, yields more than 2 per cent of proof 
spirit. Sweet h is liquor made from fruit 
and hugar that has undergone a process 
of fermentation; it includes Brit. wines, 
'made wines,* and metheglin. Licences 
for wholesale dealers in spirits, beer, wine, , 
or swectH must also bo taken out annually. 
Occasional licences arc granted for cricket 
matches, flower shows, galas, and Hhnilar 
festivities. 

The penalty for dealing wiihout a 
licence is V. 100. Hetailcrs* licences arc 
cither on-licences, i.e. for sale of liquor 
lor consumption eithtr on or off tin 
premium, or oil* -licences, for consumption 
off the premium only. The term ‘publi- 
can’s licence' is exclusively appropriated 
to a retailer's on-liccuce lor spirits, and 
tho expression 'fullv licensed piemises* 
means pieiuiscs to which a publican's 
licence is attached. A person who holds 
a publican’s li< once may sell by retail 
beer, cider, wine, and swectH, ns w< 11 as 
spirits, without taking out any further 
retailer's liccin e. The penalty tor selling 
l>\ reiall without a licence is either L.’iO 
oi a sum equal to treble in **di duty. 

V reduction m duty is allowed m the 
<<i"c of ( a ) fully licensed pniiiNN and 
hivrhmwH of an aim. value exceed- 
ing g.'iOO ; (ft) hotels and restaurants: 
(e) premises used tor any purpose to 
which the holding of a la once i-. merely 
auelllun , i .</. theatres, law rousts. public 
gaich ns picture galleues, and exluhll ions; 
u/> retreshment rooms at a railway 
station. Set tiiutt LlQbou Contkol. 

Lichens, \< r\ large older of lowly plants 
resistant to ext remes of heat and cold, and 
probably with a wider distribution than 
any other form of plant life. They are 
common objeets on walls and rocks and 
on trees, to which some of them frequent 1\ 
do much liimn • The mamrity. howcvi r, 
are not p.irasites, but, when present m 
abunduia c on the hark of trees, prevent it 
from performing Uh iunctimiH, and shell « r 
iiuinerous tonus of iniurious in*eei litt . 
The most Iniurious lichen known ih the icd 
rust of the tea plant (Ccphalt tints myt m- 
dca). Lh hen is ( omposed ol n fungus .tud 
oue or more single-celled < r thread-like 
algce, w'hii h comlmio to f< nu an i \c» llcnt 
example of s'/mbio'u*, since licit In r 1 ^ 
parasitic hut both are equal puitmis m 
the life of the plant. Tin* function of tin 
fungal half of the partnership is to piopa- 
gato itself by spores and to envelop and 
protect tho ulgul cells and supply tlmn 
with water. These can only grow b\ r 
division, nud in their turn mamif. the food 
for the whole lichen l>y absorbing turnon 
dioxide from the air, which is broken up 
under the influence of light into starch 
or lichcnin. Some L. are of economic 
value. In the Arctic regions they fre- 
quently act. os an important source of 
animal food, and have more than once 
saved the lives of explorers whoso pro- 
visions wore exhausted. The most Im- 
portant of these is tho reindeer ‘mobs* 
(Cetraria rangiferina). liocceUa tin dor ia, 
which grown on rocks by the coast, is a 


source of litmuw, while other L. yield 
such dyes as orchil, cudbear, and orsollle. 
There art' some 2000 Brit, hpecies of L. 
One of the most beautiful is Claydonia 
corn ucopioides , which is common on heaths. 
See U. M assoc, British Fungi, with a 
Chapter on Lit hens, 1911. 
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• Lichfield, municipal bor. and cathedral 
city ot M.allurdshiic. England. lies in the 
valley ot the Trent, l.'i m. is.K. of htaltord. 
Tho eathediai, in the Leooiated sl>le. 
dates from the twelfth century ami has 
a valuable library. It i-, the only Eng. 
cathedral with throe spires. Together 
with man) interesting monument** ami 
I memorials it contains a masterpiece bv 
i huutrey , ‘The Sleeping Children.* Addi- 
son, Garin k. and l)r. Johnson were 
.eilmated at it-^ grammar school. Valu- 
'd ido new* coal seams were di-eovered in 
| Mav llUS) at Whittington Heath, near L. 

. l»\ the Geolugicul survey of Great Britain. 
The seauw lie at a depth ot ;$MM) ft. and 
1 at the present rale of mining will add nt 
i least another eighty yeais of coal pro- 
l duet ion in the dist. The total deposits 
1 may well he of the order of 4.090.000,000 
l tons, but ihe full extent of the new coui- 
1 field has not yet (1919) been ascertained. 
Hop. 9SOO. 

i Lichi, or Leechee, tree of the soapberry* 
i family. grown chh fly in China aud S, 
\lri€‘n. Its aromatic fruit, which is en- 
' closed in a thin, nut -like shell, is regarded 
i «i"> a delicacy wluther eaten raw or pre- 
served. 

Lichnowsky, Karl Max, sixth Prince 
1 1 Si»U -192M, Gcr. diplomatists, at Kreuze- 
uort. son of Karl, lift li ITince L. Ho 
entered tlio Gcr. l<orelgn OtUee in 1884, 
and, after twenty years in various em- 
bassies and legations, retired in 1904. In 
1912, however, he was appointed umbos, 
to Groat Britain. The revelation of Ger. 
policy after tho Sarajevo murders of 1914 
came as a shock to him, and he privately 
printed a pamphlet called Meinc Londoner 
M is$ ion , 1912-14, which ono of hi8 friends 
pub. without his com . nt in 1918. with the 
result that L. was expelled from the 
Prussian Upper House and fled to Swit- 
zerland. Fuller revelations of his atti- 
tude may bo found in his book trans. into 
Eng. as Heading for the Abyss (1928). 
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Liobtenberg, Georg Christoph (1742- 
1799), Uer. philosopher and satirist, b. 
near Darmstadt. He frequently visited 
England and gathered materials for his 
famous explanations of Hogarth’s pic- 
tures, Ausfuhrliche Erkldrung dcr Hogarth- 
schen Kupferstiche (1794-90). His work 
includes philosophical essays, witty hur- 
lesques, satirical writings, and physical 
investigations, especially into electricity. 
His Gcsammelte schriften (14 vols.) ap- 
peared in 1844-53, his Bricfe (1901-4), 
and his Aphwismen (1902-8). Iiriefe aus 
Lichtenberffs englischni Ereundenkreis 
were ed. by II. Hecht in 1925. See R. M. 
Meyer, Su'ift mid Lichtenberg , 1886. and M. 
Donku, Goethe und Lichtenberg, 1935; also 
studies by A. Leitzmann, 1890 ; E. Her train, 
1919; and O. Deneke (vol. i.). 1044. 

Lichtenburg, tn in the Transvaal, S. 
Africa, 120 m. \V. of Johannesburg. It 
was the centre of a remarkable diamond 
rush in 1926. Pop. 5860 (European 3280; 
native 2300; others 275). 

Liohtenstein, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
45 m. S.E. of Leipzig, has a famous old 
castle. There are manufs. of linen and 
paper- and cotton -in ills. Pop. 6000. 

Lioinius (Publius Flavius Galerius Vale- 
rius) (263-324), omperor of Rome, was a* 
Dacian peasant and received his prefer- 
ment at the hands of Galerius, on whose 
death in 307 he was made Augustus. 
L. shared his rulo with Constantiue, whoso 
sister. Constant la. ho married. The two 
emperors quarrelled and went to war; 
Constantino was victorious at Iiadriun- 
ople and Chnlcedon in 323, and caused 
L. to bo put to death in tho following 
year; the young L., son of tho emperor, 
was murdered about the same time. 

Licking, riv. in Kentueky, U.S.A., rises 
in the K. of the slate, Hows N.W. to the 
Ohio, which it joins opposite Cincinnati. 
It is 220 in. long and navigable for 70 m. 

Lick Observatory, on Mt„ Hamilton, 
California, U.8.A., was built at a cost of 
£140,000 ai'oordingto tho bequest of James 
L. (1796-1876), an Amor, financier and 
philanthropist. It stands at an altitude 
of 4280 ft., and contains the vault of Its 
founder. The observatory now belongs 
to tho univ. of California. A 120-in. 
reflecting telescope has been installed 
which enables observation at 900,000,000 
light years distance. 

Liotors (Lat. Hgo f to bind, probably 
with reference to the bound rods or fasces 
borne by them), civil officers amongst the 
onct. Roms., who were required to attend 
before the consuls or magistrates to clear 
the way. It was also their business to 
inflict corporal punishment and to per- 
form executions. 

Liddell, Henry George (1811-98), famous 
as the collaborator, with Dean Scott, in tho 
compiling of the G k. Lexicou. From 1816 
to 1855 he wan headmaster of Westminster 
School, dean of Christ Church from 1855 
to 1891, and vice-chancellor of Oxford, 
1870-74. Besides tho valuable Lexicon 
he wrote ft History of Rome (1855). 

Liddesdale, or Lidadale, beautiful dist. 
of tho Eng. -Scottish border, is tho valley 
traversed by Liddel Water, a union of 
small streams which flows through Rox- 


burghshire from the S.W. of the Cheviot 
Hills and joins tho Esk, 12 m. N. of 
Carlisle. In tho valley is Hermitage 
Castle, a massive thirtoontli-contury 
stronghold. 

Liddon, Henry Parry (1329-90), Eng. 
divine, b. at N. Stone ham, Hampshire. 
Appointed prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral in 1861, and In 1870 became 
canon -residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His sermons, lectures, and writings, all 
of a 1J igh Chureh tendency, had a remark- 
able influence on the religious thought of 
the period. At tho time of his death ho 
was engaged on a life of Dr. Puscy, which 
was finished by other hands and pub. in 
1893-1894. See J. O. Johnston, Life and 
Letters of Henry Parry Liddon, 1904; also 
life by G. W. E. Russell. 1905. 

Lidford, see IjYJifokd. 

Lidford Law, an O.E. proverb ran: 

‘First bang and draw. 

Then hear the muse by Lidford law.* 

The lerin thus came into use to mean hang 
a man first and try him afterwards. The 
theory is that it aroso from tho very 
nvbitrary procedure of tho Stannary 
courts in tne Devonshire tn. of Lidford. 

Lidgett, John Scott (5. 185 4), Brit. 
Methodist church leader and social 
reformer, b. at Lewisham, lie entered 
the ministry by way of Univ. College, 
London, ami for fourteen years niw 
minister at Southport. One time vice- 
chancellor of London Univ.; associated 
with Hugh Price Hughes In the movement 
for tho improvement of the industrial 
classes. Jie will, however, be best 
remembered n< the man who, in 1891, in 
conjunction with Dr. Moulton, founded 
the Bermondsey SitllemonL of which he 
hcldthcuardcnship from 1891 to 19 49, and 
also as the guiding spirit in the movement 
which resulted in the union of the thri*o 
Methodist denominations of which ho 
became the first president. 

Lidice, vil. of Bohemia, ( V.echoslovakiu, 
in the lv lad no coal -mining area, the scene 
of a Ger. crime against humanity during 
the Second World War. HcydrJch (g.v,), 
tho notorious ‘protector* of Ger. -occupied 
lioheinia-Moravia, was killed by a bomb 
thrown at his car as he was loaviug 
Prague iMav 27. 1912). Tho Gestapo 
alleged that the vil. of L. was harbouring 
the men who lmd killed Ilejdrloh. As 
a consequence all tiie male inhab. of L.. 
numbering about five hundred, mostly 
coal-miners and steel workers, were shot, 
the woinr u scut to concentration camps 
where many d., and the children put in 
‘educational centres.* The buildings of 
the vil. were destroyed, and tl}e Gers. 
erased the name of L. from all official 
records. Tho total pop. of L. wai nearly 
2000, Later the smaller vil. of Lezaky 
in tho Chmdiin industrial dist. was sub- 
jected to the same fate as L. on the 
charge that tho inhab. lmd sheltered para- 
chutists alleged to have plotted the attack 
on Ifoydrich. Tho first house of a now vil., 
planned at Columbia Univ., was occupied 
in 1919. Many places abroad took the 
name of L., as did a co. of Quebec. 

Lido sandy is. in tho N. of Italy, 
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between tbo Its Brtntaancl Piav c scpai 
atmg tbo lagoons of Venice from thi 
Adriatic Sea It is a popular Venetian 
watering place In the Second World 
W«u tbo convent of b Niceolo was baillv 
wrecked l»y Gt r troops The nanio L 
his been applied to bribing resorts in 
sov countries 

Lie, Jonas Launts Idemil (18 M 1908) 
Noiwogian novelmt, b at Mkir near 
Dram men In 1866 he pub a vol of 
poems and m 1870 bis lb st novel JJm 
bnmsqnU (1 ng turns /hi I isionuiy 
1891), a me lane hol> rom trice wine h made 
him famous lie spent ills time there 
after lx tween I talv Ge until} Paris and 
the T}rol, not tin illy ret inning to Noiwav 
until 1S91. During these vcais he pub 
hcmasleren hcmtu/cn (1 ng trans /he 
Barque *1 utun 1 1879) 1 ods< n ay han't 

(Justru (l he Pilot and //is \\ ifi 1871) 
Ins Hist loallv gieat nevel I an stunt 
S trozzi (n verso eli turn, 1876) Put lan l 
(1881) Cma paa (1882), I it sslaun (ISsD 
1 anulttn 7ma (18S8) 1/n/s/r i 

(lhS'i) I he Commodore *<? Daughhrs (I ng 
ti ins 1S92) \ lobe (1M1) Dun Jut t 

(1896) I astt torlandi 1890) lhe < i nsiil 
(1901) ami m u iv others S it lues b\ 
V e arborg 189t and t l le 1‘ 10 

Lie, Marcus Sophus (1812 99) \or 
wtgitn mrihematie itn b at Noidfjoreleif 
ne ii Bergen He w ts e clue itid it the 
uiiiv of ( hristiaiut whtic a sptt i il i hair 
of mriliimitxs was ereateel feir him in 
1872 In 18S6 he was nppointe el pi »f of 
^eometiv at leip/ig He pub /tun u 
dir l r nisj trmah msyruj t < n (ls8s 91) 
inei J orl sunqui ub r Ihtfin at ml iltuhun 
qm mit btlannUn Injimh wmede u Inns 
format i nun (1891; 

Lie, Trygve (b 1896) \orwegi in 1 iwvei 
and stitesmin b it (iioiud m u Oslo 
and eelue itul it Oslo 1 m\ pa tis«d i 
a bairister Ho j nmel tin Notwcgiin 
Labnui puty in 1919 tnel I ate t bee inn 
its legal adviser Mom 19b be scivu* 
in the Norwogi m Gov being sue e essive )> 
ministe i of justice coimuorro, mil supplv 
and becoming minister of foreign nflaus 
in 1911 1 his otinc bo held until 1 )4b 

when he resigned on bung appointed tin 
first he ue tar > general of tin Lmt» 1 
Nations Vssembl} 

Lleber, Thomas, sec i i \sn s 

Liebermann. Max (Ist7 PM >) ( u 

p nnt li and t( her nriivi of Berlin lb 
was a pupil of ^te He ck and in iSb9stuche 1 
At the Seliool ol VitatWuinu His lust 
subjects Hhowing the mlliie ne e tit J 
Israels aio of humble f >lh m the* v ils mel 
Helds e>f Hull mel besieles faetoiv life in 
Germany ‘some of his finest paint mgs 
ate * fi 1 ix ^pinm r*» ( Be rim Nation il < hil 
lerv), The Woman with (mats' \n 
Asylum foi Old Mon and 'labourers in 
a Turnip Field * £>ee lives by M j i rlod- 
lAudqr, 1924 and H Ostwald, 19 10 

Liebhard, Joaohlm, sie ( vmmiariis 

Liebig's Condenser, apparatus used to 
convex t a vapour into the liquid state by 
cooling with rho aid of water There are 
sev other kinds of condensor all founded 
on the same principle —vapour passing 
through a tube and being cooled by water , 
but L '* C Is convenient when larger 


quantities of a liquid are to be distilled 
The apparatus consists of a glass tube 
< nclosc d in a jar ket through whir h a c on 
stant st ream of < old watc i is parsed rho 
liquid to be distUlod is contained m a 
distilling Hask provided with a side tube 
whic h is passed through a cork in thr 
condenser In the neck of the Hask a 
thermometer is supported bv a eork, so 
as to enable the boiling point of tho liquid 
to hr determined 

Liebig, Justus, Freiherr von (1801 7o) 
Gcr ebeinist b at Darmstadt At an 
c irly ago he displayed a love of natural 
science, and m 1819 w is se nt to the univ 
of Bonn, going from there to Mlangtn, 
whtre he took his doctor s degree m 1822, 
publishing a pupu on Culminating mt icur y 
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the same ve ir Ho thin went to Paris 
wlu re ho made tho irqu untuin o of II urn - 
lx hit ind e I ussie \.t tho recom* 
me nil it im of the former he was made 
piof of them it the umv ef uiesscu, 
wli re ho attrn ttd students fr *m all paits 
i f ( c imam and tlui Lurope an countries 
In Isi2 lie lx< urn a prof of chetn at 
Munich At tin outset of L# 's career 
< hun was in its mf me v bt t it tho time of 
Ins de rih it h 1 1 developed bevond all 
expectations He cstab the first labora 
ton wlu rev students could receive thor 
ough prictn il tinning and introduced 
the well known mcihexl of organic analy 
sis One of his tavoaute branches of 
lest ire h was the phenomena of animal 
and vegetable life and he was tho Hrst 
to piove that tho activity of physical and 
chemical foi < t s is tlx s une in the organised 
as in tho mine ral w oriel He oaused great 

developments in agrie ulture by the use of 
fertilisers and invented meat extiaot and 
baby food His prin work was Chemistry 
in i li Application to Agriculture and 
Physiology (1840), and he also wroto 
Animal Chemistry or Chemistry m l ts 
Application to Physiology ami Pathology 
(1842), a Dictionary of Chemistry (I8J7) 
Familiar tetters on Chemistry (1844), and 
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Researches on the Chemistry of Food l War. Pop. 12/200. See E. Hindcrer. 


(1847); most of which have been trans. 
into Eng. and Fr. See .1. Vogel. Liebig 
als litgrundcr der - Igrikulturchemie , 1874 ; 
A. W. Hofmann, The Life* work of 
Liebig in Experimental and Philosophic 
Chemistry. 1876; and \\\ Ostwald. Grosse 
Mantur, 1909: and lives bv R. BLuik k, 
1938, and R. Schenk. 1911. 

Liebknecht, Karl (1871-1919). Ger. 
Socialist, b. Aug. 13. son of Wilhelm L. 
(q.r.). lie practised at the Berlin Bar. 
In 1907 ho pub. a pamphlet against mili- 
tarism, for which ho sullerod two years’ 
imprisonment. Member of the Prussian 
Diet in 1908 and of tho Reichstag from 
191*2. He served on the W. front m the 
First World War. Expelled from tho 
Reichstag, April 1 910, for a speech on gov . i 
finance, and m the autumn he received a i 
sentence of four > ears’ penal servitude for 
‘attempted high treason/ being released in | 
Oct. 19 IS. Heading Spart.u ist rising, be 
was arrested Jan. 13, 1919, m Berlin, and ' 
on the way to Moalut Prison was shot dead I 
probably by poliee, who said he tried to | 
t'seape. llis fellow prisom r. Rosa Luxem- 
burg, was killed during the same journey. ' 
See M. Adler. Karl Lubkvecht und Rosa t 
Luxemburg, 1919, and life b> W. Swientv , 
1931. 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1820 1900), tier, 
social democrat, b. at Giessen. Im- 
prisoned for his share in the Baden revolt 
of 1848, he escaped, going lirst to twvitzcr- 
land, then to London, where he worked tor 
Ger. newspapers and associaUd with 
Marx and Engels. In 1802, after the 
amnesty, he returned to Girmany, but 
was banished from Berlin and. Prussia for 
Socialist agitation. In 1861 ho entered 
the N. Ger. Parliament, and in 1808 begun 
to edit, with Rebel, the Demokrohschts 
Wochenblatt , an uttn< k on Bismarck in its 
pages led to their imprDonyient for two 
years. On his lohuse L. entered tho 
Reichstag, remaining a member almost 
uninterruptedly ior twenty -live years. 
He od. the Berlin l uncarts, and in 1893 
was imprisoned for four years oil a charge 
of ItsC'inajestr. He pub. sev. w r orks. 
life by lv. Eisner, 1900. 

Llebler, Thomas, stc EltA^lis. 

Liechtenstein, small European princl- 
palily, hounded on the N.E. and E. by the 
Austrian Tyrol and Vorarlbcrg, on the S. 
by the twi«s canton of Grisons, ami on the 
W. by the Rhine, which separates it from 
the canton of M. Gail. It covers an area 
of 63 sq. m., and lias a very mountainous 
surface, the Alps here reaching an ele- 
vation of 830U ft. Vaduz is the < up., and 
the constitutional monart h is a prince of 
the royal house of L. f which dates hack 
to the twelfth century. Lntil the dissolu- 
tion of the Austrian empire L. was closely 
associated with the latter. fcUme Jan. l, 
1924, the state has belonged to the Swiss 
customs and administration diet. After 
the Ger. annexation of Austria Nazi 
influences acre evident but the indepen- 
dence of tho count ry was preserved, He v. 
International financial bodies installed 
their headquarters in the Principality ho os 
to avail themselves of its low taxation and 
neutral status during tho Second World 


Reisefuhrer fur Liechtenstein, 1935, and 
11. lliltbruunor, Furstenturn Liechtenstein , 
1946. 

Liedekerke, small tn. of Brabant, Bel- 
gium, .situated 12 m. W. of Brussels, and 
engaged in agriculture. Bop. 7700. 

Liege (anct. Leodium, Flemish Luik, Ger. 
Luttich): 1. Prov. of E. Belgium, almost 
bisected by tho It. Mouse, and bounded on 
its E. hide by Germany. This prov. otYers 
very dilfercnt aspects. Goal is found 
along the Meuse valley, where subse- 
quently tho iron and glass industries were 
centred. In its H. part are extensive 
quarries of freestone. J’ho.pbate of lime 
abounds in the fertile Ilcsbavr plateau, 
where sugar beet is tho most important 
crop and whore the refineries are situated, 
in the N.E. is rich grassland and the 
breeding of horses, cattle, and pigs is 
earned on. In the S.E. rises the high 
plateau of the Ardennes with the highest 
point of tin's prov. and of Belgium, the 
Botrango (2275 ft.). The wool iudustr.v is 
highly concentrated in the Vesdrc valle.v 
round V* rviers. Since the lentil t entury 
L. h»is been a mighty eeeles. principality. 
In 1795 it came under France. In 1815 it 
w as given to Holland and it became a prov. 
of Belgium in 1830. The inhnb. are 
mainly Walloons. Jn 1920 t lie Ger. dists. 
of Eupen and Malmedy were ceded to 
Belgium and in< orp orated in the prov. of 
L. (Ate Eri*i M. Area 1110 s, ( . m. pop. 
(1918) 963,850. in A pul 1919 minor 
border revisions, aiming to dear up « on- 
fused enclave situations, added about 
16 sq. in. of Gei. tor. with '>00 mliah. to 
tho prov. of 1,. 2. Cap. of the above, on 

the M< use, iilniost opposite tho valleys 
of the Vtsdre and OurtheTT* 1 m. .*-s L. of 
Brussels. It is one ol the most iinpoitunt 
cities of Belgium and has a pop. of about 
156.200. Together with its sulmi hs. Aug- 
leur. \ ns, Bressoux, CliOnce, Gmcgnto, 
Herstal, Jcmeppe. Jupillo, M«»nfcgn6t\ 
Ougree ^t. Nicholas, seming, and Tilieur. 
there live 362.000 people on about 43 
sq. in. The city itself contains many 
interesting old churches dating from the 
tenth, ilcvcnth, and twelfth centuries. 
Thccatludi.il (formerly ht. l'uul’b Church) 
was lebuilt in t iw* thirteenth century. 
The ( in< 1 set ulur budding of L. is the 
niagnitx < at old palace of the prince- 
bishop-. It dates from the tenth century, 
was ra\ aged hev. times by lire, and rebuilt 
for tin 1 last time In the sixteenth century. 
The cdiiH o cov ers an area of about 1 7,400 
sq. >d L ,uid accommodates at present the 
prov. gov ., the law* court , und tlurarchives. 
Jj. has a univ. founded in 1817, s|pv. Inter- 
esting museums, and a conservatoire. 
Two forts of Its anct. fortification^ remain, 
and It in a bishop’s sec. It is t|io bp. of 
GrGtry, a famous Belgian composer. 
Among the products of Its intensive hard- 
ware industry the chief is 11 rearms. Other 
manufs. aro zinc, machinery, textiles, 
caoutchouc, and bugar. Situated on a 
navigablo riv. linked by the Albert Canal# 
with Antwerp and Junction of Inter- 
national railways, L, Is an Important trade 
and transportation centre. 

LUge, SUge of (Aug. 1914).— The Ger. 
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war plan for an offensive against Franco into («) Particular , i.c. give a right to 
envisaged tho violation of Belgian ter. til retain the particular goods In connection 
order to give their right wing Hutlioient with which tho debt arose. Such a L. 
space In which to swing round and oven- may bo provided for by express agree - 
tually envelop tho Fr. left. JL. was mcnl, or it may be implied. Tho law 
protected by a ring of outer forts all of Implies a L. where skill has been exercised 
pre-1911 design and armament. Tho on tho goods, or tho creditor has been oom- 
(ier. force entrusted with the wlcgo was polled to receive them. Examples of 
under tho command of lien. von Kmndch particular Ls. are those of an innkeeper 
( q.r .) and one of his staff olllcers was over his guest’s luggage for payment of 
Ludcmlorff (q.r.). Tho dors. crossed the board and lodging, a shipowner over the 
frontier on Aug. 4. 191 1. and met with cargo for his freight, a common carrier for 
considerable opposition from the Belgians, goods carried, and wharfinger for goods 
Hoads were strongly barricaded, and the warehoused, and the unpaid vendor’s L. 
intervening space between the forts was under the Sale of (foods Act. (b) General, 
occupied. Eventually each fmt fell, i.r. give a right to retain not only for the 
crumbled by the huge howitzers of debt arising in connection with the goods 
tho tiers., which, till then, had been a retained, but for a general balance of 
secret. Ludcudnrff, on his own initiative, account, such a L. arises either from 
had collected the scattered remnants oi tinde custom (nee Custom), or express 
companies and regiments and organised agreement. Bankers, solicitors, dyers, 
them into a tight hm forts 1 , lie was then factors, and stockholders have the right to 
givou command of a brigade, with which ixtrcisc a general L. A possessory L„ 
he broke through the interval In tween generally speaking, carries with it no right 
Forts do FKnm and d’Kwgm'o and to sell the goods retained unless such right 
reached La Chartreuse. In this position is conferred by statuto. Innkeepers and 
he was quite isolated from the rest ot tho wharfingers may sell, and so may the 
tier, lorce. but soon Uie girdle of foils was I unpaid vendor. 

pierced find L. was entered on Aug. 7,1 Maritime Ls. include those of seamen for 
1911. Some forts, althoug ompletel> thcii wages, a master for his wages, and 
surrounded, continued to roust, under tlic disburse lm nts in and about tin* cargo, a 
heroic command of (Jen. Leman, until s.d\or, theowiu is of aship which has bi'en 
\ ug. 14, when his headquarter, the damaged in colliding with another ship by 
lamous tort of Lone in, occupied b\ 900 the di tault of t lie latter, and a bottomry 
men. wo* blown up. The di lav however, bondholder (see Hoitomrvj. The right 
latiseil by the Belgian stand pioved in- is oxen liable ovi r the ship and its cargo, 
valuable to the Vllies (sn Foinirn vrio.N*. amt tar from d< pending on the possession 
Hcym r ym> Fi.\ni>kus Filial Would of the thing o\er whn ii it exists, as in the 
\\ \h Cxmpuov iv). < ase of .i possessor L., it is said to follow' 

Strand World War (May 1910). As L. tin* thing whenever it goes. Among 
was again a key position at the end of the i unhiding maritime Ls. priority is given 
strategical Mbert (‘anal. its fortifications I in the inverse order to that m which 
weie completely rebuilt and modernised. | tliev arose. (Sic the principle under 
A second time the defending troops had to • BorrOMKY.) 

withdraw, on Mn\ 19. threatened with Equitable L. exists independently of 
encirclement In tier, nulls, which had I possession, and is In the nature of a right 
crossed tin canul to the N. The forts, arising out of a trust created by agreement, 
howc\er, reslsttd again as long as ]>oss- [express or implied. For example, the L. 
ible and tr.ive no rest to the advuin lag of a trustee on trust, pro pert \ fernis costs 
tiers. The foir of IVpmster eontiinnsl and expenses, of a vendor of land for 
tlriug until Max ‘29, tlic day after t he i unpaid purchase* money. L. may bo lost 
capitulation <>f the Belgian Vrmy. \fter I b> sm render of )>ossossion. 
its liberation on ssept. N. lilit, L. and . Liepaja, Libau, or Libava. seaport or 
suburbs siiilered much from thing bomb j (\mrlaml, in theLatvianS.^.R., on a bank 
and rocket attacks Sir also Foil i ii l- ’ separating Lake Libau from tho Baltic 
« \tion; Hunch and Flaviu.k*-. m posh 1 Sea, lihini. >.\V. of Mituu. Improvement 
World War Cami*\ kin is. of tho harbour commoncod with the 

Sic tl. Kurtli, La ('itc if, Li,,/, mi < barter of municipal freedom, granted in 
tnot/cn age, 1919: T. dohett, Luge / H»2.>. In ilio nineteenth century L. 
tracer* ten agin, 19*29 90: and |\ p «.»»r- rivalled Kniiigshcrg in importance, and 
marierand L. Dmool, (• cologne it mduntn, with the construction of tho L.-Vilna- 
nmurale du pm/s ,ie Lug , , 1990. Bakhinatz-Homiiy line, completed in 

Liegnitz (L’oitsh Legnica), tn. of PuINh 1904. L became the direct exit tor B. 
Silesia, forim rly ot Prussia. it was « ap- Itussla. L. was also tho terminus of 
tured by tho Russian forces under (Jen. Bosnian oversea lines. Tho Russians also 
Rouiov on Fob. 2*2, 1919. Tho tn. stands built a large naval harbour, but It was not 
ou the ICutzboch, 3S m. N.W. of Breslau, much utilised, owing to international oom- 
It is an important industrial ci'iitre. its plications. With the temporary achieve- 
prnducts including textiles, leal her, ment of l*atvian independence L. passed 
machines . and cutlery. Bop. 77,U0»h out of Russian liaml* but its importance 
Lien, right to retain the goods of another as a port remained. L. fluttered little 
i ponding payment of a debt due either in during the First World War: during the 
^respect of the goods retained, or on a Second V\ orld War it waa captured by the 
general account between tho parties. Ls. tiers, at the end ot Juno 1941 and Ubera- 
are either possoHSoiy. maritime, or toil by the Russian* in May 1945. and suf- 
equltablo. Possessory [ s. are divided fered heavily from bombing by both sides. 



Lier 

Tho whole harbour Is open the year rouml, 
and the depth of tho fairway is 26 ft. 
Tho chief industries of tho tn. ore wood, 
metal, paper and printing, and leather, 
*Libava kid* beiug world famous; there 
are chemical works, bi cm* cries, and iron 
foundries. Pop. 57,000. 

Lier (Fr. Lier re), city of Belgium, 10 m. 
S.K. of Antwerp is a charming place 
situated at tlio confluence of t he (Jr eat and 
Little Netc. forming together tho It. Note 
(CM*.). Noticeable buildings are tho til. 
hall with belfry (1269-1411), the col- 
legiate church (1:177 1155), and the 
Ximxnert-oren, containing an interesting 
astronomical clo< k and a museum. Tho 
picturesque Bdg'dnage (consent) dates 
from the thirteenth century. The chief 
manufs. are shoes, lace, embroideries, 
instruments of brass, and cutlery. Pop. 
28,900. See 8. Lours and J. A. Goris, 
Lier in Ars Hclgica, vol. iii. Antwerp), 
1935. 

Liestal, or Liesthal, cap. of Basic-land. 
Switzerland. 8 in. S. of Basle. It is a 
health resort, frequented for its medicinal 
springs. It manufs. textiles. Pop. 5000. 

Lieutenancy, Commission of, name given 
to the body of commissioners who toko 
the place of a lord-lieutenant in the city 
of London. They arc sometimes called 
deputy lords-lieutenant, but this is an in- 
correct designation, as, although they per- 
form the duties of a lord -lieutenant, they 
arc commissioners appointed annually 
(as a rule) by tho Crown: deputy loriR- 
lieutenaut, on tho other hand, are ap- 
pointed by the lord-lieutenant. The 
difference between tho city of London and 
the rest of lCugland is that in the former 
the L. 1 h ‘in commission. * It is note- 
worthy that under the commonwealth 
the Ls. of all the co». were in commission, 
as Cromwell refused to recognise lords- 
lieutenant and appointed commissioners 
in their sttad. 

Lieutenant and Second Lieutenant ( \rrny ) 
(Fr. lieu -Unant , from Lat. locum lenens, 
holding the place of another), officers in 
the Brit. Army next in rank to a captain. 
Tho former are ‘subaltern officers,’ the 
latter ‘subalterns.* The name L. Ls giv en to 
them because they ‘ understudy * the troop, 
squadron, or company commander, com- 
manding themselves platoons or equl va- 
lent sub-units. Second Ls. wore formerly 
called comets or ensigns, exrep t those of 
fusilier regiments, who wero called second 
Lb., but when an alteration was made in 
1871, those appointed before. Aug. 26, 
1871, or from the Sandhurst • A * list, w'ero 
made Lb. as from Nov. 1, 1871, those 
appointed after Aug. 20, 1871. were sub- 
Ls. The latter rank was altered in 1 877 
to second L., which, after being abolished 
from 1881 to Jan. 1887, Is now in force. 
The duties of Lb. and second Ls. are 
identical. \ L. of the army is of coor- 
dinate rank w ith a sub*L. of the navy and 
with a flying officer of the It. V.F.; a 
second L. ranks with a commissioned 
officer from warrant rank of the navy and 
with a pilot officer of the ll.A.F. 

Lieutenant (Navy). In the *R.N. a L. 
holds intermediate rank between a snh-L. 
and a L. -commander. A young naval 
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officer first serves as a cadet or midship- 
man and thru passes through the ranks 
of acting sub-L. and s*ub.-L. lie thou 
qualifies in various courses of instruction, 
including such subjects as navigation, 
pilotage, and gunnery, and is then pro- 
moted to L„ his seniority being according 
to the results of the examinations. Sub.- 
Ls. and Ls. rank with Ls. and captains in 
the army, according to seniority in then- 
respective ranks. There are also the 
ranks of instnictor-L. and engineor-L. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, see under Colom.l. 
Lieutenant-General, sec under GrxMMi*. 
Lievin, tn. in the dept, of Pas-dc-CulaL. 
France, 11 m. S.K. of Bcthuno. It is the 
centre of a mining dist. l’op. 28,800. 
Li-fan Szetu, s* t S/n-TU. 

Life, see Biuloov. 

Liie Assurance, see lvsrnwcr. 
Lifeboats, boats special!} designed for 
saving life in eases of shipw reck. etc. Tho 
first in submersible boat was built in 1785 
by K. Lukin, a London coach builder, en- 
t'our.agcd b> the Prime of Wales, but it 
was not until the wreck of the Adreniurt 
off S. Miiclds in 1789 stirred up public 
feeling that any great interest was mani- 
fested in the question. A prize was then 
offered for the best lifeboat, and lCenr.v 
(irenthend was < omuiRsioncd to build a 
boat embodying t he best points of his own 
prize- winning plans and those of Win. 
Wouldhave. The print iplen of Would- 
have's lifeboat were not universal 1\ 
adopted until the f'mmd< nre capsized at 
the mouth of Hie Tv ne m 1819 and twent.v 
of her crew lost their lives. It w r as then 
that the first self-righting lifeboat was 
built. The pow er to self-right is obtained 
by the two air i lumbers, or higli ‘mui- 
boxes.’ as they are called ,« 4 }hich are the 
diBtinguisliing lent lire of tho self-righting 
lifeboat, and bj a heavy keel, weighing 
from one-tilth to one-third of tho boat's 
total weight. These high end-boxes, 
exposed a-s they arc to the wind and the 
sea, maki the self-lighting lifeboat less 
easy to handle In heavy weather; and 
though she will come right way up as soon 
as she rap-dzes, she K in fact, more liable 
to capsi/e than Liu* lifeboat which cannot 
self-right, These, although onco tliej go 
over tliev have no chance of self-righting, 
are much moro stable. 

In IslMi the first steam lifeboat was 
designed, Mio was propelled, not by 
screws, but by a powerful pump, which 
drew in water through an opening In tho 
bottom ol tho boat and discharged it at 
tlie sides, it could tako in u ton of water 
in a r< court and drive the bout at nine 
knots. H together six steam L. ware built, 
some witli pinups and some with screws. 
Motor L. are taking the place of an others. 
Tho ill st lifeboat to be converted into 
motor j lower was completed in 1904 and 
sent to Tynemouth. She bad & 12-h.p, 
two-c>eIe motor. To-day tho Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution maintains 
154 motor L. and two pulling And Bailing 
L. on tho coasts of Great Britain ami 
Ireland. 

Through its abilit y to attain a speed and 
to cover distances impossible for boats 
which depend on sails and oars, and its 
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power against a heavy sea, the motor 
lifeboat with heavy oil or petrol engines, 
has been able to sav o lives that could never 
iiavo been saved by the older boats. 
Fewer boats are required, as two boats 
can now safeguard a bay that onco re- 
quired 11 vo or six. The cosl, however, is 
greater. The lirst lifeboat cost £150. 
One new typo of lifeboat, introduced in 
1917, is a cabin ciaft with two 40 h.p. 
Diesel engines. Oil-spray, radio set. loml- 
hidler, lino-gun, and searchlight are 
earned. Tin* modern motor lifeboat costs 
from £1(UM)0 to £11,500, but. a newly 
designed lifeboat, fitted with a deck cabin, 
built for St. llelier, cost £18,000. In 
addition the honthou-c and launching 


Tho Itoyal Institution for the Preser- 
vation of Life from Shipwreck, now the 
Itoyal National Lifeboat Institution, was 
founded by the efforts of Sir \V. Hillary, 
T. Wilson, and O. Hibbcrt in IK24. The 
institution has always been dependent 
on voluntary subscriptions. Since 1824 
75,000 lives have been rescued from ship- 
wreck; nearly (2600,000 (the income of the 
institution in 1947 way £619,9 U ; expendi- 
ture, £579,937) a year is required to 
maintain the lifeboat Bervice. It gives 
rewards for rescues and attempted rescues. 
It compensates those injured in the ser- 
v ice, and pensions the widows and orphans 
of those killed in its duties. The U.S. 
Life-Nwmg Service was introduced in 
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Till: L1F1.DOAT OF ST. lIJ'LlUli, Jl.liM.Y (1949) 

The l.limhJh Kipfou can take 95 on bo.ud, ,nl is die fust to be 1 fitted with a dcik cabin, 
lhc whole supers true tin* is bunt of aluminium alloy. 


slipway, which arc as essential as the L. 
herself, may cost as much as or more than 
the boat. Only tlm best materials are 
used in the const ruction of a lifeboat, and 
each boat has to lie passed as ctlleiciiL by 
an inspector before being used. The car- 
riage of a lifeboat is a necessary adjunct 
where it is necessary to launch boats »t a 
distance from the boat-houso. Tllling’s 
sand-plates aro a great aid on soft and 
sandy beivches. Thoy consist of an end- 
less platoway or Jointed wheel tyro fitted 
to the main wheels of the carriage. 

-Ls. must be carried on board ships in 
sufficient number to accommodate crew 
and passengers. The Queen Elizabeth has 
twenty -eight steel L., powered by Diesel 
engines, lireproof and virtually unsinkable, 
carrying 145 passengers: equipment in- 
cludes provisions, charts, radio, distillation 
plant, etc. Oil-tanker L. aro specially 
constructed to pennit launching into an 
oil-covered sea. Launching Is offected 
electrically, or by gravity as in tho Queen 
Elizabeth. 


1871, and both in equipment and effi- 
ciency has reached a very high standard; 
it is subsidised to a great extent by Con- 
gress. The life-saving societies or both 
France and Human y dato from 1805, and 
are supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

The Second World War saw the intro - 
duct ion of airborne L. to rescue air crews, 
and the tirst was used operationally in 
May 1913. The most efficient typo U 
constructed of two mahogany skins: 
buoyancy chambers to ensure self-righting 
aro lnllated automatically when the lifeboat 
is dropped on parachutes from tho trans- 
porting airoraf t. Sails and a 4 -h.p. engine 
are provided, as well as radio, provisions, 
etc. 

See J. C. Lamb. L»/«-0oaf, 1911; A. J. 
Dawson, Dritain's Life-boats, 1323-1923, 
1923; J. E. 11. Neeley, Launch. 1932; C. 
Smodloy, Grace Darling and her Times . 
1932; ( 5 . E. T. Lewis, LitehQats and their 
Conversion , 1935; and J, G. Gumming, 
Literature of Lifeboats , 1936-37. 
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Life Guards, premier corps of llie Brit. 
Amiy, taking precedence over till other 
regiments. Their duty is to attend the 
sovereign, svs their title shows, ‘life’ being 
a corruption of the tier. Lvih, body, the 
L. IS. thus beiuff the bodyguards of the 
king. The origin of the h. (1. dates buck 
to 1060, when they were formed ns a body- 
guard to Charles JL. being principally 
composed of the cavaliers who followed liis 
fortunes in exile, and retaining for mum 
years a certain superiority ol personnel. 
Each regiment of the L. (i. tarries lour 
ntandards; their motto is that of the 
sovereign, *Dieu et mon Droit.' They 
fought at Dettingen, the Peninsular war, 
Waterloo, Tol-cl-Kebir, anti in Africa. 
Ou the outbreak of the First World 
War squadrons from the 1st and 2nd 
L. G. aud the Royal II<*rs« t.uartls were 
formed into a composite regiment for 
active sen 11 * 0 , and at once proceeded to 
France, aud joined the 4tli Cavalry 
Brigade, in Gen. Allenb} ’s div. Its first 
action was in the i*etreat from Mens: then 
it took part in the battle of the Marne 
(c/.r.) and the general udvaucc. In Oct. 
1914 it moved northwards and came 
under Sir Douglas Haig’s command, and 
took part in the first battle of V pres, 
immediately followed by tlie defem e of 
Messines. While tho composite regiment, 
was in France a Household Cnvalrv 
Brigade had been forming in England, 
into which were drafted oflieor* and men 
of Line Cavalry Regiments. This brigade 
went to the relief of Antwerp on Oct. 7, 
1914, but arrived too late, and withdrew 
down the coast until it joined the allied 
forces about Yprcs. On Npv. 7 the 
brigade won distinction by driving the 
flora, out of a gap they had made between 
Cavan’s right and Domouss> 's left at 
Klein /illeheke. In the course of tfie 
campaign the Household jirigadc, in 
common with all cavalry, was converted 
to an infantry status, ami. later, organised 
machine-gun squadrons. 1* nrt her honou rs 
were gained in many battles, notably on 
the riomme, at Albert, Arras, the >carpe. 
Passehciidaele, Hiudcnburg line, and 
Cainbrai. 

In tlie general reduction of the army 
after the First World War the 1 st and 2nd 
L. G. were amalgamated and designated 
‘tlie L. G./ and tlio Royal Horse Guards 
(the Blues) were reduced in strength. 
(For the services of the Household Cavalry 
in the First World War, ste hir G. Arthur, 
The Story of the Household Cavalry , vol. iii., 
1926.) In the Second World War the 
L. (i. aud Royal Horse Guards forming 
the 1st Household Cavalry Regiment, 
served in Palestine with the 1st Cavalry 
Div. The unit was soon mechanised, and 
saw service in Iraq, Sjria, N. Africa, 
Italy, and Europe. A second regiment, 
formed in i ( JiO, fought as an armoured 
oar unit with the Guards Armoured Div. 
in the liberation of Europe. After the 
war the L. G. resumed their mounted 
ceremonial duties at W indsor and London. 

Life Insurance, see undtr Insvkanck. 

Liferent, In Krots law a right for per- 
sonol servitude analogous to tho Horn. 
usufructus . to use and enjoy a thing during 


life without thereby destroying or wasting 
its substance, it mainly applies to 
heritable subjects, because a L. can hardly 
subsist in things which are consumed l>y 
use. But there is authority l'or saying 
that it. ma> apply to household furniture 
or other things which wear out in process 
of time. A L. in a stm kedfarm would ho 
construed to mean that the liferent or 
must leave the stock at the close of his 
period of cnjo>ment substantially of the 
same descriptive value and < xlnut as at 
entry, ami a. I.. of mom y would gi\c the 
interest to the liferent er. Ls. are di\ ided 
into legal and conventional. Legal Ls. 
comprise (a) (are ( tertin ) or right of a 
widow, or wife who has divorced her hus- 
band, to one-third of the husband's 
heritable subjects, and (b) courtesy or 
right given to the surviving husband b; all 
liis wife’s heritage, provided issue of the 
marriage was b. alive (/.<. has been heard 
to er>). Conventional JiS. are said to he 
either simple or h> reservation. The 
former are constituted by grant by the 
proprietor completed by infeftment ; in 
the latter the proprietor reserves to himself 
a L. in the same writing by which ho con- 
veys the fee of tlie land to another. Ste 
NV. Gloag and it. C. Henderson, Intro- 
duction to the fjtnr of Setdlmul (I Ml ed. 
1910, by A. D. Gibb and \. M. Walker). 

Lite-saving and Rescue Apparatus. 
Maritime practice includes rocket appar- 
atus, lifebelts, mils, buoys, bells, etc. The 
prin. means of saving life near tho coasts 
of Great Britain is tlio Hint -named. In 
1807 Capt. G. W. Manby introduced tho 
‘mortar* apparatus, which preceded tho 
use of rockets. Bv this a lino was tired 
over the wrecked vessel by means of a 
mortar; in LSH there vm*o forty-two 
mortar ftatimm in England, and Capt. 
Manby was awarded a grant of €2(100. 
John Dcnnet of Newport introduced the 
rocket -v Aein, and by ls.">3 there were 120 
stalioiis in tlie l ’uited Kingdom fitted 
with the apparatus. The rocket invented 
by (’apt. Boxer was adopted in ix.m: this 
is a combination of two lockets in one 
ease, so that when the Hist rocket has 
carried thi lino as far as it can, the second, 
adds an impetus to it. and a greater range 
is then l>\ attained. There are five parts 
to tlie locket apparatus, tho rocket, the 
rocket- line, the whip, the hawser, and 
the slimr lifebuoy. The rocket to which 
the rod- cl -line is attached is fired over tho 
wreck. Tho crow of the latter haul in the 
whip, which is an endless line ro\ e through 
a block with a tail attached to it; the tail 
is del adied and fastened to home* portion 
of the -i up high above tho water, sAieh as a 
mast. The hawser, to which is lping tlio 
travelling lifebuoy, is then hauloki oft to 
the wreck by the rescue parti'. Tho 
persons on tho wreck thou travel hue at a 
time to hlmre iu t lie lifebuoy. The rocket 
apparatus of Great Britain m tho exclusive 
property of tlio Board of Trade, aud is 
managed by tho coast-guard service. 
Next iu importance comes the lifebelt. 
Every man engaged in lifeboat work must 
wear a lifebelt or life-preserver, a canvas 
jacket, tho lining of which is h( lifted with 
cork or with rubber materia] that can ho 
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inflated The lifebelts used in lifeboat by flee trio power but m by be. dnven by 

woik will support a itmn fullv clothed and hand or liy elraulie powi i The < u* and a 

n 8t c ond pe ison TJio Ky de i hmnnioc k a pai t ot the load aie c ounte i butane t d by a 
mattress made of toik is hcrvn table and we ignt w hie h is also guided Otis of New 
will suppe it time nie.ii in the water \mk mel Wav good ot J omlon in tailed 
Inflated rubber dinghies an ilso used tin earliest successful eleetiu L- towards 

Liji s avimi S ttna nt tht (Si M the end of the lHsUs l he ear and 

t hough this se i vie t use d to e njoy a m par < ounte i we urlit we re ittac lie el to a winding 
lie existence it weis merged hy \e t of drum b\ m p uate vl*? of ropes and so 
( nngicsscd 1 M t with the Kcvium ( inter j iiimgcd that as erne set of rope s was 

’seivnc, under the -.cneiil te lined Coast 1 nnwemnd from the elrum to lower the 

e mill Ncveitht less in its own person eeninte i weight so the othe r se t w as wound 
ml nu the else f wen k mel e <|Uipinent it has | em le> taist t) t ai mel wee \eisa The 

been ulnvwd a * nnsjclci tbit, amount ot eli urn w a * eh i\e n through a wen in it elue • 

intono nv Jt pLobatd\ surpasses anv tiori m m b\ an electric niotoi \ dis 

L seixiee in the wuileltoi the amount of uLantiw e 1 1 his ty po of L was the spec© 

ground it has to e me r this being the \ 1st rceiumdtot the dnini t'lpctitllv foi high 
f oast -i on the Ulnntie 1 ae ifie and ^ till bmldnus J his eijsaelv n t ige wns ovti 
ol Mi \i o bel n gnu to tho e online nt tl oemie l>\ u mg t groove el she i\e in pi tee 

l s \ One ] i e nil mt v is that it els ot Mie dium 1 1 l b\ tonne e tmg 1 1 e < l to 
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in nut nt s nt inline! tit ion tl 1 i ounte iw» ljjit b> a si nut ofroptri 

it 1 emi vi e Kentueke bee uise ol il w hi 1 i is i ever the she \e V. no thee 

tUngcicm t ills ol the Oh » at tl it j li I iv lilt im it tile sheave time wite tLe 
It h is h id i mu vc Hems uceuel il mi elumieti i ol the ink ot the ear or 
the live s r 1 the e it ipe Mill el 1 \ ste i n i ill tel we gh iiij? drew n n to tiu over 
the e o sis met ilso in the d\ i., e l >,1 i| h i I siii j >rts in the event of overrun 

mel pi r i « 1 1 5 It 1 1» hull sp» id Is ol 41 K) ft per 

boilite sivmikfi Mill iwmtu se u i nun md ovei e mi lov gt trie ss machines 

ill m vm Neurit 1 in 1 ov u i t m whieh the shelve 1 is mounted elirect 

v v\ immi no tie m tie ml in mines i in the mot u sh It J'tiilv J* 1 * were 
tt Hi se i i Wen k e mtiedled 1 >\ i h mil i ope. passing through 

Liffey, Rive i 1 U< i w fotmed b\ two tin eat to mi issemblv of me t liam 
streams n-mg m the WuJ le»w Mts mu e dl\ operated switches wherein tern car 
iunibkmv It tle»ws tlnemgli ( <> Im was staiteel sfeip<el and roused 

el tre and lemstcr i nst KileulUn met \\ ne it eleetii n igne tie ally operated 

Newbridge and into the bay at I Mil lui switches bee mu i\ viliblo tho hand topo 
which it divides lute* two and when it is wus repined 1 »\ i e ir switch A8 the 
t itnsseel by limej brielge s eifwhiehoe tine l eleetiu e ntrol u w te developed so 
bnelgo is the pnn Its eouiso Is about automat u push bin ton c outrol, which elix- 
*0 in Its plum forms t \e c lie nt pastuie I pense d with the meet for a L attendant, 
laud, land has the lewest rainfull m 3 ire w is mt induced With automatic push- 
The (Tolden tails hv dio eleytiie power button control tho ea ©an bo ‘edit'd to 
station haa a GiOO h \> water -turbine uhd unv tlooi b> means of the landing pushes, 
gene rator , or dispute bed to any floor by p i ssiug the 

Lilt, applnuie ev for tlin transport of i»u appropriate push in the ear, and the car 
sons oi goeids between two oi more le veils 1 stops automatically at the required floor 
m a vertical du ort ion l>\ means of a guided I Automatic Ls hft\ mg collective control euro 
ear oi platform Ls arc usually drive'll ( arranged to answer both ear and landing 
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‘calls* in floor sequence independently 
of the older in which the an or 1 imling 
buttons have been pressed L lauding 
doors provided with locking: dewets 
which pit % ent the L from be mg opt i ntt d 
unless till doors are closed and pic writs 
a door being opened unless the tar is 
opposite that tloor Modern i s have 
pow * r ope rated dooi s w hit li may open ind 
close automatically or under the control 
of the L attendant 1 he t ir is t quipped 
w rth a safe tv- dev it e whir h c lam ps the t ai 
to the guides m the t v e nt of iopt failuit or 
of excessive spted whtn d< sctndmg when 
overspted on governor is piowdtd Ls 
mav be piovidtd with illunnuitcd mdi 
eaters to show the position of the < m in 
L will and its direction of tivsel oi the 
dint turn of a t u that is vhout to si q> at 

landing Ls are now frequcntlv pro 
vided with automatic h volliug equipim nt 
which insures tint tht eai sttps level 
with the floor melt pendt nth of tin lad 
oi direction of travel Ou high spec d I s 
hydraulic hutUis arc instilled to it tin t 
impvct should the t u ovemm its noun il 
limits of true! 

Hand powti Ls iremimh used foi the 
convtv m< e of nu ah ind light lo ids w lit rt 
the bt i wee is inficqut nt J hev aie tuami 
ally opuattd b\ me ms of in endless rope 
winning m a Vgioowd pulli v that is 
mounted on a shatt whu h tames anotht i 
V grooved pulhv owl which ] vsses the 
lope th it lountits the c u to lilt 
counttiwoiglit 1 oi the lirgci m/is f 
handpower Ls it is t ointiK n | i let ic e t » 
incorporate* speed gening m tin win lmg 
median rsm 

Hydraulic I s may lx due t w ting in 
which the < ar is aft irh < <1 to flit top of t 
ram wluth works m a hwlr iulx < > lintie i 
sunk beneath tin J Vnothcr hum of 
hydraulic L is tin susptnchd tv pi in 
which trie < ir is alt uhed to sc t c i i pi s 
that is led to a hydt mile <vluidei ind 
jam iiiouiiM d on tin w ill of the J I \ 
providing the cjluxhr ind ram with in 
arrange mint of inultiphmg j»ulU v i 
relative lv short < yluxlcrm iv bt t mpl mil 
These J s can opti iti at spt ( ds is high is 
400 ft per min mil the t irs »ro jn >\ i li d 
with sifitv devices to piev nt undent 
througii l )]>♦* fulurt ll\<li iuli< 1 s 
however are now only mstilltd t« unit 
spt oial cireumstauc t s Inn lht i n s st t irn 
driven Ls were used but to dav th tin 
allv drivtn Ls irt usuallv m him 1 in 
pairs so t hat om ag i ountt ihil n ct s tl < 
otht r * 

Lifu, *cr undtr T ov \l TY M \w»s 

Ligament bind of flexible t mmctiw 
tissue aniit ring tlu ends of h nts ind 
noun t mu s nvtloping the joints Most 
Lb are nmi >std of wlute fibroin tissue 
which is m 1 1c up of fibies i mining parallel 
to each otha ho as to him a toinpti t 
strut ture -iuIi ue the Is around the 
Joints Otlx i Lm are t omposed of yellow 
elastic tissue whit h In spec lailv adapted to 
support a a utmuouH but varying stress, 
as In the Ls connecting the various rarti 
lages of the lar y nx Is are also c laSHifled 

as funicular, or cylindnc al < ords, fasicular, 
or flattened bands, and capsular , or on 
\ eloping Ls completely inv eating a Jofut 


Ligan, oi Lagan, ^ec Fiotsvm 

Ligno, pueblo ot the Philippine Ts lies 
m Alb iv prov Lu/on, on the Quin'll! R 
Rice, (oto nuts and abaca iro giown 
Pop 18,000 

Ligature (Lit hgatura a band) toid 
band oi t hie ail used forty ingnboul aitcnes 
oi otlurvcssi 1st note huh themtcmpoiaiily 
oi pennant nth \1 may lx tronsional 
it it is applied dui mg an operation with 
the intention ot lemming it nlttt tlx 
opei ition h is bit u pci formed If a i lit 
is txd so is to prevent disc large Irom i 
wssil until i wound luis hten hailed it is 
usu il to ( mplov pure silk oi c itgut tor tht 
purpose so th it it may bit ome ihsoihal 
os tlio ncitbsitv foi the I pisses aw iv 
In otlxi i ises silvci wire is ustd is jt is 
not like 1 v to kid to injmi >u irnt ition 
l or te moor m h iiitMing tht cuiuhitiou 
of i limb as whtn m ntiry isbtwicd n 
tom m juet, whuli tin lx tuhttned hv 
turning i stu k llnust httwitu the hand 
and the limb, is t mployrd Other T s of 
luhbti are list 1 to compi ss a ] irt so 
tiglith that the tis u< s me distroved 
fistula is eund and gi >wtlis ut reinowd 
hv tills means 

Ligature, m liuisi i slur or tit indi 

rating that i Moup of nitts is to b 

pliw \ (ohiientlv in m vocil miisi 
sung in r nt bri • t li In instrumental 
music the term milks tlx j luasmg 

Light, igcnrv tint i rodm ts the sin"! 
tion i ill l siglit ( ntaiii ho ncs sue li is 
tht sun limis litis cti ut lidtoinnt 
light oi to h si If luminous Most oh 
reels i / the walls of i room gi iss iras 

human lumgs hooks i u in n mitred 

visible bv 1 I t icll i tt i bv tlmn iiont 
self Ini m n 1 > li« In the absence tf 
sutli ii <1 light tl i olqe t ts i in 
not Ic s n flu bianch ot ihviits 

th it di Is with tlx tlx >r\ of 1 is con 
iciiitl with it in v c 1 1„ it i >u ot tin 
pi opt ill li in 1 with tlx fhvsuil 
natuie II I lx illusion it 1 fit m 
self lmi i i bid is is in itonin plan 
nun ii tM Maned i sitislxtoiv t\ 
fl uni Dii it tlx b mds e f 1 instt m lloln. 
md t as b\ rnt ms of the quantum 
than Mimlirh tht ibsi rption of I 
ind m i utxuluthi t mission of t h th oils 
fioi i t helix sui La es illumiiatctl bv J 
(phot 1 tnc flat) w is explained lv 
t)u «ni M ini tlx iv 1 1 it Lin prope rtn s 
of I I wtvti n ( e xpl lint d oulv (ill hi 
hvpril is that 1 i i roj ig it( (1 oat la tio 
nngixt w ( v ( s I Inis tlx qu mtum 
tlx on i counts t i tlx 1 1111x91011 aul 
uhsorpt u ot I whilt tlx electiomat, 
nt tu tl < civ a mints for tlx propagation 
of L llu t two theoixs are luce on 
ell tbit ltivwwr md the pi eta nt tluouti 
t il n si nh tn wave mcthaniCH* is nn 
attend t t i And a formul 1 for tlx} solution 
of the di llcultv 1 110 re adr r Is referred to 
the artui 0 on Kmhmios and Qi ami m 
I hi mil for further discussion of this 
problem L trav els through empty sp ice* 
with a velocity of ISO 000 m per bannd 
so that it travels from the sun tu tlx 
earth in rather moic Ilian fc min Its 
speed in air and other gouts is slightlv less 
than this, but m transparent substances 
six h as glass and water its spied is con 
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siderably diminished liuiH in water its 
speed in less than 140 000 m per second 
This diminution m the speed of L as it 
parses fiom one trinsparent medium to 
inothoi is responsible for tho pheno 
uu non of refraction that causes for 
example, a stick to appear bent whin 
partially immersed in watci and governs 
tho behaviour of lenses Reflection of 
I t ikes place at t ho surfac c of sc par it ion 
of two media I or the liws of rf fraction 
md r< flection su tin irtlelcs on thisc 
subjects 

Newton ilrst anihsed white light by 
uu ms of a pi ism port hist d at Stoui 
hntlgi fm Iht anahsed light consists 
of an infinite nurabci of colours that lie 
between what wo tall red and vidct 


mission and reec ption aro achieved The 
I waves that affect our sense of vision 
on the other hand, aro extremely short b\ 
comparison with ordinuiy objects and 
tliev do not bend round the rn appreciably 
Hence light tiavels very appioximatelv 
in straight lines Diffraction of L waves 
takes placo ippitci ibly when tin obstacle 
is veiy small and not veiy much larger 
than the wave length of these waves 
I he diflrac t ion ( q v ) grating prov ides such 
obsl wks and analjses white I by virtue 
of the fict tl it tho diflrution effect is 
gr< ite i the longci the waves Tho dif 
friction giatmg thus enables us to trieasuio 
the wavelengths of L with piccision 
The phenomenon of mierfrrcuce (qv ) is 
produc ed when D waves from two suitable 



Ml \H\ HIM! UU V I 

Asti i 1 nc as it 1 1 > l i i 1 

dts«u 1 1 ir I 1 in 1 } pit r ( 1) Uv i t ^ tl 1 
be ci ul t It w Ion li ht takis to tra\ 1 1 d 
in n au 1 tt l di unettr )1 the oibit i }«5 oj ooo 


these aio tin 'colours of the i win bow and 
no pi oil iu t 1 iu the Hiimo wav 1 he w av 
length ot icel light is ib ut 7 a 10 
metres while that ot violet light is ibe ut 
i x 10 7 meins I hose wave lengths 
have be < n de te l mine el w it h gi e ft t pi * e isie n 
bv lilt ui of tin uitufe ioiik te i (/ ) 

l lie troiiiugniti wives of wivelcufjls 
l>mg between tlio above limits cause the 
sensation of col mi when tlu> cntci tii 
eve and me ‘-ml to lie m tin visibl 
spectrum waves ot gicatei wave hngtli 
th in 7 x 10 i nu tres m ly aflee t our si n e» 
of heat (infiaieel waves) and looser 
waves of the sumo tjie aic used iu < m 
motion with radar and bioudi isting 
\galu i li eti omagne t u wavi s of w iv t 
lengths Ding be twee u 10° and 10 11 
metres aro \ rays, and still shortei w ives 
aro tho y ia> s from ladioac tlvo substaiu c s 
Ultraviolet waves, known to medicine, 
are about 1 *5 e 10 7 meties long and tho 
shortest known w ives are about 4 x 10 lg 
moties long they are tho cosmic rajs dis 
covered by Millikan Wireless waves aro 
so long by comparison with tcrrestiial 
objects such as houses and buildings that 
they aro diflrootocl, i e they can bend 
round them, in this way wireless trans 


LOc it v oi nmir 

\ tho \i t m r t tl it i i ( n si ould 

tir t \hfii it I an! vh n at 1 it <^u» 
a tr tt)i nth sort it 1 ht lift r nee is 16 $ 
11 n i,l t tnsi Is ijjj ooo i p r so in 1 


sc lire cs lie Miperposed and it is possible 
t obt nn darkness by such superposition 
ile colouis of tfoup bubbles and other 
thin films suili as oil and petml on a road 
Lr due to interfile nee of 1 L waves 
n i> be polarised In elr trornagnetjc 
w ivn tho vibrations are at light angles 
to tho dirt i tun of propagation of the 
waves lhe vibi lions may be in anv 
one of the infinite number e f directions at 
right ingles to this dilution of propaga 
t i n W he n I i issi s t lirough a er> stal 
line medium the vibivtions ui the einei 
gent waves aie ionllu.il to one of two 
given directions and it L. passes through 
two installs sultablv cut tho emergent 
waves aro polanvd i c there Is onl$ one 
direction of vibi ition tt is interesting 
to note tho contrast between L waves 
and sound waves— tho vibrations m tlu 
latter are longitudinal i e they are in the 
direction of propagation sound waves 
the re fore e anuot be pi Arlsod 

Optics is a v erv anct branch of phvsie s 
It is stated that a lens of rook crystal was 
found In the rums of Nineveh while 
Aristophanes mentions the use of burning- 
glasses In J he Clouds (Aot 1! ) Reflection 
and refraction wore known to the Gks of 
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800 B.c.. rind theories of vision were 
formulated by the Pythagorean? and the 
Platonist-s. Cleomodos, a Horn, of the 
time of the Emperor Augustus, following 
Ptolemy, extended the knowledge of re- 
traction and explained that atmospheric; 
refraction enables us to see the sun after 
it has sot. De Ha/ on (about tenth cen- 
tury a.p.) wrote a book on optics, and, In 
addition to advancing tho knowledge of 
reflection and refraction, made a close 
study of the optics of the human c.vo. 
Roger Bacon (thirteenth century a.i>.) 
made notable contributions and prophecies 
in optics, some of which bore fruit when 
Galileo constructed one of tho first tele- 
scopes in 1609. Snell of Lev den dis- 
covered the law of refraction about this 
time, and Newton explained it bv the 
assumption of a corpuscular thcorj of L. 
According to this thcorj’ a luminous body 
emits swarms of corpuscles thut travel in 
straight lines through the nll-porv ailing 
ether. II m gens, a contemporary of New- 
ton, formulated a wave-theory of I.., but 
Newton's great contributions to tho know- 
ledge of L„ combined with hU great repu- 
tation, caused his theory to be favoured, 
and it was left to Fresnel (17VS-1S27 ) and 
Young (1773-1829) to establish llu> gens’s 
theory by the evidence of their cxperi- 
ments on diffraction and interference, and 
the explanation (by Fresnel i of the possi- 
bility of the propagation of L. in straight 
line* in normal circumstance^ (s#e above). 
The nineteenth century saw the develop- 
ment of the elastic '•olnl theoiv of tho 
ether, the medium through which L. was 

S ropagated, hut this finally gave pbu e to 
tie electromagnetic thcorj following Mar- 
welTs theoretical icsoarr hrs supported bv 

tho accurate determinations of tin* velocity 

■of L. The present difficult ics attending 
the subject have been mentioned earlier 
in this article. The reader i^also referred 
to the articles on \m kkvtion, /KTfiKlt, 
ABsmtmov, Du fkutiov, Risphrmon, 
Futokkrcencr, Polarisation, Srr.C- 
TRrM, X-RAYH, etc. 

See (elementary) K. J. ITolmvard and 
F. Borraclough, Ileal, Light and Sound for 
Beginners, 1031; F. A. Jenkins and H. E. 
White, Fundamentals of Physaal Optics, 
1937 ; (advanced) A. Schuster, Introduction 
to the Theory of Optics . 1904; It. A. 
Houston, A Treatise on Light. 192 7; T. 
Preston. The Theory of Light, 192S; F. C. 
Champion, I'nirersity Phytats fPt. I.. 
Light). 1911; and E. J. Bowen, Chemical 
Aspects of Light, 1916. 

Light Bails were formerly 11 -cd in time 
of War to obtain Information a-, to the 
enemy's position and occupation. They' 
were or various kinds; thus one L. ball 
consisted of a canvas sack filled with an 
illuminating material and thrown among 
the enemy’s working parties at night, or 
into their entrenchment*, etc. L. It. con- 
taining Ilium manta were also fired from 
mortars, as won* parachute L. li. These 
contained a lightly folded parachute, to 
whioh was attached a cup filled with some 
illuminating composition. On the burst- 
ing of the fuse the corn position caught 
tire* and on the opening of the parachute 
afforded a view of the enemy for a 


longer time than nn ordinary 'ground* 
L. hall. 

LightclifTe, ccclos. par. in tho W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, 2J in. E. of Halifax. Pop. 
3000. 

Light Cure, see Finhkn, N. R. 

Lighter and Lightermen. Lighters are 
strong, heavy, flat-bottomed boat/* tor 
transporting cargo to mid from ship* or 
docks. They are usually open, but some 
havo a deck and large covered hatches. 
They are either furnished with mast and 
sail or else oars or sweeps are used; some 
are fitted for motor or steam propulsion, 
but many oro towed. J lightermen are 
those employed in or about lighters. 
Thames lightermen are licenced by tho 
Watermen and Lightermen’s Coinpanv , 
incorporated in 1S27. 

Lightfoot, John (1602-7*1). Kng. divine 
and rabbinical scholar, ft. at Mokc-on- 
Trenl. He took orders uiul became chap- 
lain to Sir R. Cotton in London, who, in 
1630. picscntcd him to tin* rcctoij of 
Asldev in staltordshirc. Bis tir-d pub. 
work, Frubhim, or Misctllftni* s, f'hnstian 
and Judairal. pound for ru-rudton at 
various hours, appeared in London in 1629. 
Ills next pub. was A J'nv and \iir dhsir- 
rations upon the Book of Lc/om* (1612). 
In 1643 he was mad<* rector of St. Bartho- 
lomew's Church, near the Exchange. In 
the same year lie sat in the Westminster 
Assembly. In 1670 he w.is appointed 
master of St. Catherine Hall. Cambridge, 
and four >ears later v ic c-c hancellor of the 
uiiiv . The best cd. of Ins work is by 
J. 1L Pit inn u ( I 'l 22 23 >. St e life bv 
D. M. \\ clton. I S >7 S '. 

Lightfoot, Joseph Barber (1R28 89). Kng. 
prelate and theologian, b. In Liverpool. 
In l Mil he w.is made 1 fifteen n prof, at 
Cambridge, and shortly afterwards lie be- 
came < naplam to tho prince consort. In 
1871 la* was m.ulc a canon ot St. Paul’s 
(’atlicdr.il, ami in 1879 accepted tho 
hishopnc of Durham. He* lc*ft a number 
ot inipcctant theological works, the chief 
of wide )i v\os his Apostolic bathers (2nd 
cd., 1 s;n» v. Be also wrote Ignatius and 
Potyc/ir// ( 1 883 ) and commentaries on tho 
Epistle*. St e W. Sunday, Lightfoot as a 
Historian, 1890; also life by B. F. West- 
cott, 1 s'Ki. 

Lighthouse, building erected to carry u 
light for the purpose of warning and 
guiding mariners as to their position and 
course*. Iroiri very anct. times towers 
wore erected with lx aeon Arc*, those built 
by the Libyans and Cushites In Lower 
Egypt being lH'rhaps tiio earliest. The 
first beacon which was rcgulatiy main- 
tained for the benefit of mariners was 
probably that referred to by the Gk. 
poet Lcsches at Higeum In the Troad. 
The Pharos of Alexandria, built in the 
reign of Ptolemy il. (283-247 H.c.) by 
•Sostratus of Cnidus, was onft of the 
seven wonders of the world, and ‘pharos’ 
was for long used as a generic term 
for a L. The Emperor Claudian built 
a tow’or at (Etta in a.ik 30, and other 
noted 1*. ot the Homs, wore those at 
Ravenna, Fozztioli, and Messina. The 
earliest Ls. In W. Europe were those at 
Boulogne (La Tour d’Ordre) and at Dover 
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<tho Pharos), built by the* Homs., who are 
also presumed to have erected Ls. tit 
Holywell and Flnmborough Head. The 
earliest example of a tower exposed on 
nil sides to the onslaught of the waves is 
tho L. of Cordouan, built, on a rock in the 
sea at the mouth of tho Gironde; the llrst 
L. at this point (805) is attributed to Louis 
le Uobonuairo. Many towers with brazier* 
wore built at various positions on the 
roasts of Europe during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth eenturies, sueb ns tho*-e at 
Tynemouth (c. 11108), St. Bees (17 IK), and 
flu 1 Lizard (1751) in the United Kingdom. 
The Boston Light on Little Brewster Is., 
Massachusetts, is the oldest in the I'.s.A., 
dating from 1710, and the present struc- 
ture from 18011; other early Ls. were 
. . v , ted at, Heaver Tail, uear Newport 

0 710). ami at Brant in Nantucket, Har- 
bour (17. *>4). Ls. may he divided into 
two entegoiies according to whether they 
uro built on rock-», cte., exposed to 1 lie ->eu. 
or on the shore; the latter class aro 
naturally more numerous. Tho li inner 

1 hiss vary in structure and design a* cord- 
ing to t lie special considerations of lot nlit y. 
foundations, ole. ; they' mav be divided 
into four classes: those 1 mit ,£ masonry 
or concrete, those built of opemvmk sticl 
,j i iron on pile Inundations, east -non 
plated towers, and strut tures on cylinder 
foundations. Masonry toweis aro built 
when tho tomulation is good; the chief 
points t«i he observed are as follow: tin* 
ccntie of gravity should he as low and the 
tm.jdatinns as deep as possible, and 
i he structure should be of a circular plan. 
The lower portion should present a \ ertieal 
face to the waves, and the upper portion 
should he either straight with a uniform 
hatter, or continually curved in the verti- 
cal plane. There should be no project ious 
save a gallerv under the lantern, and the 
height should ho sntfieient to prevent the 
spray reaehing the latter. The stones, 
especially those on the outer face, should 
be dovetailed or joggled; recently con- 
crete and reinforced concrete have been 
used in construction. The second cluv- 
of Ls. is suitable for shoals, coral reels, 
etc., where tho bottom is insecure or 
sandy, as iron or steel piles can he driven 
in and tho structure built thereon. The 
third class is erected in situutioiiH where 
the cost of stone or the scarcity of labour 
renders masonry expensive, Cylinder or 
caisson foundations uro used where it is 
desired to erect a substantial sliucturc on 
sand-banks, shoals, etc., as in the case of 
the Rothersaml Tower (s tc below ). Some 
of tho more Important of exposed Ls. .ire 
os follow: Kddystone L. f the present 
structure, built by Sir J. N. Douginas, 
dates from 1882; previous Ls. were limit 
by Winstanley (1(598-1 703), Kmhcrd 
(1709-55), and bmeaton (1759-1877). 
Bell Rock L. (1811) off Forfarshire has 
a focal piano 93 ft. above high water. 
Skerryvorc L. (1844) off Argyllshire has 
a height of 138 ft., a diameter at the huso 
of 42 ft., and at the summit of l(i ft. 
H6aux de Brcliat L. (1853). off the Tie do 
116, ha® a height of 30 ft,. Bishop Rock L„ 
(1858, destroyed during building in 1850) 
in tho Sclify Isles was strengthened in 1 87 4 

E.E. 8 


and again between 1881 and 1897. Minot's 
Ledge L. ( 1800) in Boston Harbour, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., has a height of 89 ft. 
Boochy Iload L. (190*2) has a height of 
1 03 tt; the old structure ou the ciltf had 
a height of 284 it. Hothorsand J;. was 
commenced in May 1881, but was de- 
stroyed In Oct. of tho sumo year. The 
present sti*ur turc, which was completed 
m 1885, 1ms a height of 78 ft. above high 
water, or from the foundation caisson to 
(ho top vane a height of 185 it. Other 
notewoitiiv Ls. are the llorslmrgh, Singa- 
pore (1851): Smalls L. (present structure 
1801): 1 Pedal us Beef in t lie Red Sea (1809), 

I he W nil Rook L. (1809): l)hu Heart acb 
(1872); (heat Basses, (Vylon (1873); 
1 Tongs, Bombay (1874); Bpef to* le Ret f, 

I «ake Huron (1871); Chicken Rock, off Hu- 
C’.ilt of Man (J87 1); Armen, near the Tie 
de Sein, Finistere (1881); Rattray Head 
(1895); Fastnct (1901); and Jum.tut 
d’Giiessant. trance (1911). Ls. built on 
land do not present any particular difll- 

< nlties in const ruction; the highest is lie 
Viet go Tower (Finistere), built in 19(»2, 
with a height of 247 ft. from ground to 
local plane, whilst the Phare d'Eckmuhl 
(Reunion h, Finistere), 207 it., built m 
1^97, is on** of the most limguilkent ol 
such structures. 

Ofdiral Apparatus of Luihthousejs. — 
There are three diffcient vi stems of 
lighting, thr catoptric, the dmptnc, and 
the cut adioj> trie. In the first the rays ot 
light are reflected only Irom the hues of 
incidence, such us silvered nurrj - sof plane, 
spin rJcnl, parabola*. or other profile. In 
the second tho ra>s pass through optical 
glass and are re fracted at the inr ident and 
emergent faces. In the third system, 
winch Is a combination of the other two, 
the light ra\ s uro refracted at the incident 
f.u e. are totally letiec ted internally at the 
second face, and are again refracted on 

< mergence at the third fare. Tho rutop- 
Ine system dates from about 1703. the 
dioptiie from abemt 1780, and the eata- 
dioptiic from 1823; the two latter wer* 
invented by Angnstin Fresnel, whose cal- 
( ulations aro still used as a basis on tliu 
subject. 'Che catoptric system is not very 
efficient, since onlv a portion of the hglit 
emitted by the light .source is reflected. 
Arrangements of this system are mainly 
used in light-vessels. When the rays 
from the source of light, are distributed 
evenly into a belt of light around the 
horizon, being condensed only in tho verti- 
cal plane, the light is a ‘fixed* light. 
When the ra>s aro concentrated into a 
pencil or cone ol light directed towards tho 
horizon and caused to revolve round the 
source ot light, the light is a * flashing 
light.’ For sector lights and those throw- 
ing a beam over a wider azimuth than the 
flashing lights, the rays are condensed, 
both in vertical and horizontal plane, in 
such a manner as to cm .'entrate the light 
over an azimuth of the required magni- 
tude. Fixed lights are now very Uttle 
used, being converttMl into oooultlng lights 
in many oases by the use of apparatus 
which enables the light to be out off when 
required. Coloured lights aro also not 
rnuoh used, as the power of a rod light is 
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only 40 per coot of the same light through 
uncoUmrcd glass, and that of given only 
25 per cent, anil a system of reinforce- 
ment has to be adopted to make tlio lights 
equal in intensity when two colours are 
used. Light 5 * are divided by the Ad- 
miralty into fixed, flashing, ami occulting. 
The distinction between the two latter is 
simply one of duration. All lights in 
which the period of darkness exceeds that 
of light are termed flashing, whilst all in 
which the light period is longer than the 
dark arc tanned occulting. These arc 
further divided into group Hashing, fixed 
and flashing, ftxt d and group il<i*»hmg, and 
group oeeultiug, according to the duration 
and combination of light and darkness. 
An ‘allemating’ light is one in which 
different colours are shown alternately 
without an interval; the term ‘revolving’ 
is still retained in this country for a light 
which gradually increases and decrease-, 
from eclipse to full, although really coming 
within the (lashing class. A modem 
development has been the use of auto- 
matic control Ls. These uiv id sev. 
design*-: there is usually a double or triple 
set of irent rotors, run by petrol or Diesel 
engines and set to operate cm alt* mate 
nights, and to take up the load on tin* 
failure of the runuilig set. Time switches 
bring the light into action at set times, and 
flags and lights are arranged to warn ail 
attendant of any fault**. Remote control 
has also been developed, the controls being 
operated whore necessary by submarine 
cable, as at the Hatte Tongue 1,. off 
Guernsey . 

Ulit mi noting Ag* rite. - \s late as the 
ninetet nth century wood ore uni wo* used 
to givelight in Ls.; mih aton introduced 
oandtes. Oil lamps with fiat wnks were 
introduced about J703, and the intention 
<c. 17sd' o t the Argand burner causi d a 
great improvement, bpciw oil was used 
at first, and later colza oil. in 1868 u 
burner was invented whnli would con- 
sume hvrimcarbnn oils (petroleum, etc.). 
The use of coal gas dates from ISO.’. 
Iucamh scent burners to take coal and 
mineral oil gas are used. Acetylene Ir 
also extensively used, parlicuhuly in the 
ease of unattended lights. For this pur- 
pose it is in a dissolved form and stored 
in convt nient sized cylinders at a pressure 
of from lo to 15 atmosphere-.. Its light 
is intensely bright whether plain burners 
or mantles are used. The re arc still in- 
stances of the use of c urhldc- to- water 
generators, hut these require < otisldorahle 
attention and consequently are not so 
economic al The first installat ion of elec- 
tric light for L. purposes was Ir. 1 s. r i8. In 
the early days tne light wan pi educed |»y 
are lamps, hut these have now been super- 
seded by high -power, gas -filled, electric- 
filament lamps, rating from sorrn 15 watts 
to 6 kilowatt*. Reside* producing an In- 
tensely brilliant light, electrically equi pped 
Ls, are very economical to operate owing 
to the eleaullnose of the plant and the 
many automatic electric devices which 
may be used. The current’ is obtained 
from a lfleal supply whenever possible, hut 
when this cannot be arranged a small 
generating set consisting of dynamos 


driven by internal combustion engines is 
installed. In the event of failure of the 
main electrical supply, storage batteries 
or an emergency gas burner may bo 
brought Into use, S*orno lenses weigh 
many tons unci arc mounted uxion a 
eorriogo which floats in mercury and is 
rotated by a simple weight-driven clock- 
work mechanism. The higher power of 
elec trie lamps enable 5 - lenses to ho smaller 
and lighter, so that the mercury rotating 
arrangement can be replaced by a ball- 
bearing mounting, and the clock by 
electric motors. 

Lightship, Lungs. ttc.-~ The use of 
vessels in places whoie Ls. cannot bo 
erected date*-- from 1732 (*ee Lightship). 
The use of unattended lights dates from 
1*81. Now t It civic, oil. and g«c« beacons, 
fitted with automatic apparatus ior light- 
ing, flashing, etc., have been placed at 
various points, ami permanent wick lights, 
in which tho w-ick is treated so that a 
deposit of carbonised lar is formed on its 
upper surface, are also uses!. The Mei-oy 
‘liar’ light -vessel has recently been elec- 
trified. similar apparatus is also fitted 
to buoys, and electricity T stored in 
)»Kttci ies a boa id t he l>un\ s: o( he r illumin- 
nnts used Include acetylene, kerosene, 
oil. gas, bluu g.is, and propane. A 
ilant using dissolved acetylene can bo 
lM ailed m a buoy and mav be left un- 
attended for a y< ,ir 1 or use in fog many 
forms of mobile signal have been deve- 
loped. m* luding explosives, sirens, bells, 
osc ill. dors, w hist It s. and diaplioiiCM, Radio 
beat oiis ate .il-o ir-* d, ami radar is being 
developed: tin* Dctta system employs 
ratlio signals which «u tuate a special re- 
ceiver having dials wit li^oloured mark- 
ings, Dec relation of these to a .special 
cfmrt giving an exact and instantaneous 
geogm pineal pe »s i tit m. 

Stt the ax titles tm the most important 
Ls. (Kppwioxh Lightiioi m:, etc.). See 
also Lie i it 

»V<6 1 Allard, M t moire sur I' intensity 
ti la i mi / / <J(» phims, 1876; T. Mcvenson, 
Lighthaust ConfitrurtiOH anil Illumination , 
ISM ■ .1 is. V\ryde, British Lighthouses, 
1913; .1 \V, Corbin, Uomance <>j Jaght- 

honsi*, 1926; H. Wheeler, Unman Light- 
housnat Ihnur, 1930; League of Nation^, 
Jtecord s ami Trite of the (Conference for 
the ( mji'vitwn of li anyone and Lighting 
of Const* (Genova), 1931; <1. H. Tutnani, 
Liffhtlnmses and Lightships of the V.S., 
1983: h. L. Jones, Silent Sentinels, 1944; 
and in tndes by Chance, Douglass, Hop* 
kinsou. llrebner, and others in JPrw*. Inst. 
(Aril / ngmeers (vols. xxvi., xxx*. xxxviii., 
Ivii., I’.w.. Ixxxvm.. cviii., cyllx, etc.). 

Lighting, ate KbFCTitic Lamps S tiufiCTKK) 
Liuiiiimi ani> ilr.A'nxcj; Lights, Akti- 
PK'IAL. 

Lightning, disc; barge of electricity be- 
tween two cloutU or between a clond and 
the earth, tho discharge accom- 

panied by a visible flash. Tlie cause of 
the discharge is a difference In potential 
between tloud and cloud or between a 
cloud and the earth. In dry weather the 
electrical potential at the surface is posi- 
tive from without Inwards; that la, the 
atmosphere hag a potential positive with 
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respect to tho earth, and tho difference of should be resorted to and persisted in 
potential increase . with the distance from until the natural function 1 h re-e.stab. 
the surfaco. Under circumstances which 1/. strokes are of two distinct characters, 
have not yet been fully Investigated, the The A flash is of simple type; protection 
normal exchange of electricity is not sufli * can bo obtained by two or more properly 
oient to maintain the usual balance; par- constructed conductors. Tho H flush is 
tlcloH of water charged with electricity a disruptive discharge which may strike 
coalesce to form drops, so that the charge tho building in scv. places at once; tr» 
is spread over a smaller surface, producing obtain security more points aro required 
in the aggregate a condition of strewn which and horizontal conductors joining up all 
is eventually determined by a lightning the metal work outside, also scv. down 
flash. Prof. Loch has suggested that rods and onrth connections. The con- 
wheti the cloud lias acquired a certain duelers may he of copper tapo or cable 
potential a cosmic ray particle ionises the and should he run In a direct line to earth, 
air and causes a ‘streamer’ of ions to loin and sharp bends and joints avoided; they 
cloud and oart.li like a tine filament. Vloug should be kept 2 in. away from the walls 
this path passes tho potential wave or by holdfasts. They must he connected 
‘return stroke’ of the. main Hash from either to a water main or to copper earth 
earth to cloud. li. is generally recognised plates buried in damp soil, or the patent 
as being of two kindM. forked and sheet L. tubular earth (self-watering; is recom- 
Tlie forked variety gets its name from t lie mended by tho L. lh search Committee 
impression of '•harp angles sometimes (see Report IA0.3). See also JOi.wthiottv, 
produced, hut careful observation and Atm«-.i*iu:i:i<\ See Sir O. Lodge, Modern 
photnrniphic e\ idenco -how that the Lightning (Conductors. 1002; W. J, lluin- 
course i- usual l> dnuous, with r>ci asioual piireys. Physics oj the .hr, 1JJ20; papers, 
branching. The thumb r li the noise (1. (J. Simpson in tho Proceedings of the 
accompanying tho di-charge, augmented Itngol Sock /i/. l‘)2t>-27; H. F. .1. ,-kihou- 
and prolonged by repeated tshoiugs be- land. Atmospheric Electricity, 1W.42; and 
tween cloud and earth, '-hi* * 1 is prob- J. A. Vlcmmg, Ttrnst rial Magnetism and 
ably tho Impression of a Hash so far away Electricity, 1 ii:i!h 

that the -omul waxes do not reach the ob- Lightning- '•tick, we liULl.uo xni.Li. 

server; ll iimuUIv eonsi-K of an indefinite Light Hailways, s<e Kut.xx Lofh f 
illuminuliou towards tlu* horizon, usually I Hmhcays. 

reflected from or shielded by clouds. Lights, in public worship, were not used 
A third viiriet v of It. is MUiietimes -poken ceremonially bj rhristiaus during at least 
of os ball L. Tills has been attributed to the Arnl txvo centuries of our era. This is 
a sloxv progress of an ordinary flash under certain from the language with reference 
abnormal conditions, but the matter is to them used bv such early writcn as 
still far from clear. The so -called thunder- Tcrlullian, Lactnntiiis, and St. Urcgnrv of 
bolts are usuall.x masses of metal or of Wi/.iauzii*-. It is equally certain, hoxv- 
earth thatliaxe been fused by the “i,. ft nc «\ei\ th.it the exigencies of Christian 
discharge. Thunder ir.ixels at tin* r.be 1 worship daring the days of pcis«eutioii 
of l iuo it. per second, so that an approxt- | must liaxo necessitated the use of L. tor 
mate estimate of the distance between the | utilitarian. purposes, and the L. thus 
observer ami tlu* seat of discharge van hi* 1 introduced were later retained for the 
made. Tine it I here are lixe seconds’ . \ able of i he symbolism which had become 
interval between llasli ami thunder the * .ilt.iehod to thorn. During the Middle 
storm mav he said to be a mile uxx.ix.i V-rcs tho ceremonial comiectod xvith them 
Dy counting the intervals between the | became very elaborate, and their presence 
h, and thunder of successive flashes it | became associated xvith the Messed 
can ho determined whether a storm i- , Sim rauieut. 

approaching or recoding. Isolated storms i Lights, Aortal. Development ofcivilavia- 
usually travel with the. wind at 10 t ()0i> ft , lion and tho consequent increase in pfglit 
which is often different from the surface I flv ing made it ms essary before tho Second 
wind; Htovms in bolts (i .g. lino squalls) are I World War to provide signal lights at 
usually associated with transition zone- v arums points and aerodrome facilities, 
between air masses and move with them. | J’nero arc still some light siguals in ut>e. 
The former generally occur in summer and i Imt mostly these are living out in favour 
move Hlowly (often below 20 m.p.h.); the* of radar; while the old flashing beacons 
latter limy move much faster. 1 o nee seen in Surrey have tsxm replaced by 

Effects of Lightning. -When a discharge radio beacon-. The \. L. still in u«*e 
takes place it. is most likely to do so include obstruction lights, landtag lights, 
through isolated buildings and tree-, or and. of course, aerodrn me boundary lights, 
those which project ahovo others. If the Obstruction lights are those placed on 
inatorlal is not a good conductor of tl«*c- wireless aerials or an any building situated 
tricity injury is likely to bo caused by the near tho approaches or runways to aero- 
passugo of tho electricity. Of all trees dromes. Li id Id mgs within 1} m. of any 
the poplar, oak, ash, ami elm appear most airport still need lighting because of the 
liable to be struck, persons may ho killed prescribed angle of approach laid down by 
by li. instantaneously. If the shock be formula for the pilot. See also Akru- 
not immediately fatal burns, wounds, and mtOMts. 

loss of special senses ordinarily occur. As Lights, Ancient, popular name for the 
the danger to life Is usually from shook casement of right to light. The 

tho patient should bo kept warm and right to hAvc free Access of tho sun’s light 
stimulants administered. If respiratory to one’s windows without obstruction by 
action is* Impaired artificial respiration others originates either in a grant (<m\) or 
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bv prese nptivo title ottwentv \c u > Tlie 
ptesnmptiou in favoui ol the ii* 2 flit after 
twenty vtars* uniuten uptc cl uiioyinont 
is that it has always existed If, there 
foie thi person resisting the light proves 
that foity (sn>) years ago the ueess was 
blocked against the chini mt or hib pre 
de censor In title, the mehouti light is 
defeated and the same rtsult follows if 
he can show that the elimiants enjoj 
mi nt of light dt pt nde d on it w 1 itt< n le iv o 
oi licence. given bv him the peiM.ni le 
Mating) or his pi tele ce wu ff i a Inmted 
wd now expired pe»rn <1 1 he owne i < I 

\ L it> entitled i ot onlv to sntliuent light 
tor the purpose ef his then business but 
t> til the light whieh he his (iijovtd 
prior to the interruption lu seeks to 
ie strain \ right to \ I eumot lit 
a i lured in favoui of open grounil but 
onlv iu favour of buildings If i lersni 
enlaiges old windows these c il ugcint nts 
l \n bo obstrui ted with impimitv though 
the \ L are still entitled t » pioUctuu 
lhe right tf> V I in h»st mh b\ uiten 
tion il abandonment S*i aU 1 wmi 

I IMt I VWs 

Lights, Artificial ire pindu< « el h\ hung 
mg some substince to i stile <1 me in 
dtMcnoe In t lie older methods ol uti 
h lal llluminition this subst me e is usual U 
som* form of < arbon When i candle i 
oil 1 imp s burnt small p it tie les e f e arbon 
die produced by the elec onipnMt ion of tl e 
orgune substances in the bmnt material 
and these particles bei mimg he iti i t > 
the point of incandescent « e mst the 
flame to be lumu oils Oil-, f \cgel il>]e 
md inunil origin ha\( been Used in 
limps fiom tune nun annual but tlw 
lntrodm tjon of nunei il oil m I s > bi ought 
about i grt itei ellicieiio md the fill m 
prico consequent uj >u tlie d < nei\ < f 
last n it oral store wotpe tiole inn in limii i 
brought that llluminiut within tlie reach 
of all The etlu icurv r f e il 1 mips owe s i 
gicit deal to the ) inner infreMlurcd in 
l"Si In \rgan 1 nil the m j bfl ati in I 
m 1 lmnroienif nts whu 1 hi\« been mule 1 
e-mee then Tlio e entiil ft atari >f t lie 
burner Is that the wu k t ik< s the f» rm e f 
t hollrw e \ limit r "itlut i urn nt of air 
j wmn upwards me! fee els th mne/ ur 
flee of the flame, u it h ov> gen lhe intio 
due tion < f a chi line v e n< l< sin„ the tl um 
1 r night ibout a higher de gn < i f st nil 
n« Ss anti tended to me re isi tin si ppl\ r f 
an C oal gas was first moil as in J Ilium 
mnt bv Win Murdock if Icdinth in 
177U The e irl> burners wue of tin 
batswing tjpe In which i Hat trued 
flame was prodm cd bv e slit in the end 
of tto burner Later the flsl t ul 11 line 
was produce l by causing two j t« of g is 
from tw > si i ill holes m tin luiitrr to 
impinge up n mo another with tin result 
that a flit tmuig of the flame was pro- 
due cd In iridescent bumciH h ul hern 
tried as eailv as 1826, but it w is not until 
after Bunsen hid Introduced Ins heating 
burner that tho became sue cessxj id ihc 
Bunsen flame is non luminous m itsc If, 
because th« introduction of i ecitain 
amount of air into the gas < uru nt caiibcs 
complete oxidation of tho r arbon with a 
resulting high temp Attempts w< re made 
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to utilise this temp in luating a mantle 
of infusible mate rial to me ancle sc < ne o In 
lbb » tho Welsh u li m intlc was pioduced 
In its later tonns it con inis ot oxides of 
the rare eaitii metals thorium inel ceiium 
in the proportion of 99 to 1 \ olindti 

of interwoven cotton flbits is soaked in 
solutions of nitiutcs <1 the mctils Lhe 
nitrates arc conv cited into oxides by 
applvuig a Bunsen flame which also 
destiojs the nrguiio matle i In oielc e to 
enable tlie mantle Ir be li nulled without 



Oi p I s < i iv \[ i ul ii in 
is I I will it I me fil i 
hlur suit! s i Mu un, Lon 1 i 

Ik i t I is i ill i i tl a ck >1 tl 
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break i i it is dipped iu collodion formed 
bv diss King gun e tt on In alcohol and 
ether I his !< ivcs i film of gtin cotton 
upon the mantle whieh is thu4 r* ndc ie d 
fanly se mo until the film is burnt olt bv 
tho consumer Other improvements in 
coal gas llluminition were provided by 
the inti >d action of tho inverted burner 
and of 1 1 o high pressure system, bv which 
a am ill motor is used to morease tho 
prosHurt above that of tho gas m tho 
main* 

Electric lighting may be divided Into 
arc systems and inc inclose ent systems 
In the former two caibon rods arc placed 
in contac tend to end to enable ail electric 
current to be passed, and are then drawn 
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apart so that a discharge lakes place 
across tbo gap, which is therefore bridged 
by a curved stream of vapour at a temp, 
of about 3000 C. Are-lamps are of many 
different type***, find numerous mechanisms 
have been invented to maintain the 
necessary distance between the carbons, 
which sire burnt away at n rate which 
varies with the current and the tvpe of 
lamp. In recent times the etlh ieney of 
the areas an illuiiiuumt has been increased 
considerably bv using carbons impreg- 
nated with calcium salts. The Hist com- 
mercially smcesslul incandescent lamp 
was that introduced 1>> J. W. Swan and 
T. A. JOdison. It consists of a filament of 
carbon enclosed in a small glass globe 
from which the air lias* been exhausted. 
In 1807 II. \V. N crust patented a lamp in 
which the incandescent substance wras 
magnesia or a mixture of rai e en rt hs. The 
use of an exhausted glass vessel is rendered 
unnecessary, hut the m< andcseent body 
requires to In* heated hv a small coil of 
plntmum before it h conductivity is -uffl- 
eient to take the current. The lamp does 
not thcrelore heeonie illumined as soon 
.is the sw itch Is operated sm' 1 M ere foro 
less Miltahlc i t ii domestic pui poses than 
for street lighting. In lUfit the tantalum 
lamp vias introdm*ed. The ineandes<ent 
body i-. a /ig/ag wire m.ule of tantalum, 
a metal melting at about 2000 C5. \ still 

higher e1liciene\ lias been .nloitled b\ the 
use of drawn tungsten win*, hie* trieal 
energy is t ransforjned into light eneigy 
and Jie.it energy in a l.nnp. The former 
is emitted «■» visible light, the latter is 
dissipated * lnellv as infra-red or invisible 
light. L*i tlu* vaeuuni lamp only about 
6 per cent ol the electrical cnergv is trans- 
formed into visible light energy, the re- 
mainder being dissipated as stated. \ 
later invention is the gas-filled lamp, i.r. 
a tungsten HI ament enclosed in on atmo- 
sphere of argon (</.r.) mixed vvitli a small 
percentage of nitrogen. The Hltnucut in 
this lamp is maintained at a temp, of 
2500* C\, which represents an increase of 
500® C. over the highest possible temp, in 
the vacuum lamp if vaporisation of the 
filament is to be avoided. This has re- 
sulted In a higher efficiency, because the 
hotter the filament tlie higher the per- 
centage of the visible light energy emitted. 
In point of fact this is about 8 per cent iu 
the gus-fillcd lamp. Certain modifica- 
tions in the construction of the lamp were 
involved. In order to minimi.<>e the los-. 
of energy In the form of heat conducted 
and eonvected away from the filament by 
the gas the wire was coiled into a very 
small spiral. The Immediate result was a 
brilliant hut unevenly distributed illumi- 
nation. Translucent milky-white bulbs 
overcame this difficulty, but, while they 
diffused, the light, they also absorbed 
some of it. The latest prooess, that of 
lnternul frosting of the glass, sooures uni- 
form distribution with practically no 
absorption of the light, and tills type of 
lamp seems likely to enjoy a long career. 

Further developments in artificial light- 
ing include the use of discharge* tubes con- 
taining neon (tf.iO and other gases at very 
low’ pressures. The gas is rendered In- 


candescent by tiie high voltage discharge 
of electricitv through the tubes. This 
form of light mg is popular in advertise- 
ment signs, and in beacon lighting at 
aerodromes. Attempts have been made 
to utilise vapour lamps, particularly that 
in w’liicli a current travels through mer- 
cury vapom, Imt the colour of the light 
has so iar pi evented any tiling like a 
general use, although it is much used in 
therapeutics as a source of light abundant 
in ultra-violet light. \rtiflcidl lighting 
by luminescence has recently come to the 
lore, mid seems likely to have great 
huccess. it depends on the tact that cer- 
tain substances ffuoresco viry strongly 
under the influence of an electric dis- 
charge; typical of them are zinc sulphide, 
zinc orlhosilicate, and magnesium tuny- 
st.it e. The powdered substances are 
oo.i ted inside a sealed tube and exposed 
to el'*t trieal ly derived ultra-violet light. 
Midi lamps have an efficiency and hie 
averaging about three times those of the 
ordmarv filament lamp. 

1 n -tome t rades m\ ol\ mg accurate match- 
ing ut toloms the um cituinty of daylight 
dining the winter months is a great in- 
come inciu < hence ‘aititlrial dav light* 
units, based on the u-e of special filters 
with i le< I tie or gas lamps to mutate the 
colour oj normal dav light, have been 
evolved, and arc* mu* h med in the textile 
and dvemg industries, in other eases, 
foi install* c hi the lighting of show woi i- 
dows and on the stage, high values of 
illumination ma> b** adopted for tin* pui- 
pose of adv ei iiseiuent or display. In jet 
other eases the effect aimed at is of para- 
mount mi poi tun* c. and economy in the 
u-e of light becomes an almost negligible 
consideration, tins tnav be exemplified m 
pl.t* es of cut ei tainiueut. and itupplusm 
gu.it degree to “ architectural lighting, * in 
which the tight is used as a decorative 
element and as an integral feuturo of the 
architectural design. The direction of 
light lor these varied purposes involve* 
* onsidentblc differences in the design oi 
shades and reflectors, which may bo so 
made as to spread light evenly in all 
directions, or to produce a highly c an- 
contrated beam Thus in the different 
‘directional' devices for street lighting 
and in ‘Hood -lighting* units, the angle of 
dispersion may v ary within wide limits, so 
that the light may be diffused over a 
relatively near and extensive surface, or 
focused on a distant point in tho manner 
of ii searchlight. Iu illuminating tho 
object h to bo photographed in cinemato- 
graphic iiliu production, * sun -arcs* art* 
adequate to produce the effeot of sun- 
shine for close shots and close-ups la tho 
open air iu tho abseuco of sunlight, or 
where this happens to be in the wrong 
direction. Jn tho studio sev. types of 
lighting are employed. ’ Floods * are large 
banks of kilowatt incandescent lamps, 
contained in a large inverted reflector, 
hung directly over the set for general 
lighting. 4 Spotlights * are small are-lamp**, 
usually clamped, amongst other lights, on 
the rail at the top of the walls of the set. 
Sun-arcs are also used in the studio for 
tho simulation of sunshine. Scv ateo 
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Acetylene; Electric Lasw; Electric 
Liohtino; Lamps; Limb-mo fit. 

Lightship, stoutly built vessel of steel, 
fitted with lights and fog-signals, and 
occasionally with radar and wireless direc- 
tion-liu ling apparatus, and moored at sea 
near reefs or where it is not feasible to 
erect a lighthouse. They v«r.v in length 
from SO to 120 ft., and have displacements 
tip to 500 tons. The first Kng. L. was 
that placed at the Nore in 1732, and lmd 
a lantern hung at the yard-arm. Later 
luntents which surrounded the mast and 
could be lowered during the day were 
introduced by Bohcrt Stevenson, this type 
being universally adopted, though the 
latest practice now is to have u fixed 
lantern mounted at the top of a short, 
hollow steel ma*?t. Prior to 1895 tho 
lights were of the i&toptru form, but 
nowadays dioptric apparatus is generally 
lilted. Owing to the rolling of the vessel 
some means of maintaining the horizontal 
direction of the beam is necessary. This 
is accomplished by means of gimbals and 
counter-balance weights, or by a device 
called a constant level table, where the lens 
table is balanced on a pivot in tho lantern 
and connected by vertical wires to a 
pivoted counter-balance* weight placed at 
tho rolling centre of the vessel, which con- 
trols the movement of the upper table. 
This latter method lias the ad\ antage of 
causing Iosa motion to the lens table than 
the gimbals-aml-penduliim arrangement. 
The illumination in Ls. is provided by in- 
candewent-aeetylenc or incandescent -oil 
burners and, in borne eases . elcctriuty. 

Lights, Northern (Aurora Borealis, Aus- 
tralis, Polar Light), natural phenomenon 
which oci urs in many forms, often of great 
beauty. The prill, types are ares, bands, 
lays, ourtnin or drapeiies, pati lies, diffused 
aurora, and, perhaps most Beautiful of all, 
corona. These all vary in shade from 
smoky black or grc> to brilliant yellow, 
green, violet, or iluming red. The aurora 
usually begins with an arch, its apex to 
the magnetic mendian. It i-> often better 
defined on its lower -ide, and underneath 
the sky seems darker than the rest of tho 
heavens, r*tars arc visible through this 
‘dark segment' as well as through ‘the 
aurora* itself. The bright streamer* of 
light which often extend 20 or 30 degrees 
upwards are known to the Suet landers as 
the ‘metry dancers.* A tiror.i I displays 
are most fieouent and most brilliant in 
higher latitudes. Decent in Mitigations 
have located the positlou of the aurora 
lioreatis, which is found to lie within a 
region from 50 to 300 m. above the surface 
of the earth. Spectrum am. lysis has J 
Identified the pronounced green Jme in tho 
auroral spectrum as an oxygen line, but 
the precise nature of tin* aurora is not 
definitely know n. This much seems fairly 
certain, however: magnetic storms (gee 
Magnetjhm) and displays of the aurora 
borealis syni hronise with a period of great 
snn-spot activity. Hence tlie aurora is in 
tho same way connected with emanations 
from tho sun — emanations that must be 
electrical In nature to create the magnetic 
storms on the earth. These electrons 
elected by the sun reach the earth in 


about a day or less and the earth** 
magnetic field produces certain dispo- 
sitions in thoir arrangement w'hich ure 
responsible for the nur me. 

Ligne, Charles Joseph, Prince de (1735- 
1814), Austrian soldier and writer, b. at 
Brussels, descended from a princely family 
of Hainault . He distinguished himself in 
tho Seven Years war, afterwards ribing to 
the rank of lieutenant field marshal. In 
the War of tho Havana u Succession he 
commanded the Austrian artillery at tho 
siege of Belgrade in 1789. At tho con- 
quest of Belgium b\ the It. he lost all his 
estates, but was given the rank of field 
marshal and an honorary command at 
court. From this time onwards till his 
death ho devoted himself to literary work. 
IJis collect'd works, of which Military 
Faneus and Prejudices (1780) is the best 
know'll, appeared in 34 vols. at Vienna 
during the last years of his life, selections 
being pub. in Fr. by Mme de fetool. See 
lives by J. Thin helm, 1877. and V. Du 
liled, 1800. 

Lignite (Lat. liynum. wood), mineral 
substance of vegetable origin like coal, but 
olten showing a distinct fibrous or woody 
structure. It is light, friuble, and porous, 
closely resembling charcoal, but brown in 
colour, hence ‘brown coal.* It occurs in 
beds like true coal, but is ot much later 
geological age, dating fiotn the Tertiary 
Miocene period. Deposits of L. are found 
in nifinv pat Is of the w orld. the chief Brit . 
deposit being at Hovny Tract 3 , Devon. 
It is used as tuei, a No in the mnnul. of 
producer ga* and synthetic liquid fuel; 
wax and rosin are obtained from certain 
t> iu s. Jet is a variety at L. 

Lignum Vuse, wood of (Suaianm offici- 
nale, a tn c* of the order Zygophnlaei tc. It 
is a native of Jamaica and has a smooth, 
variegated bark. The leaves are divided 
into two pans of oval leaflets, mid the 
blue How cm grow in clusters. From tho 
stem exiidt- tho flagrant resin known as 
1 gum guuiacum, used medicinally in 
rheumatism, etc. When first < tit tho 
wood js soft and easily worked, but on 
exposme to tho air it becomes much 
harder. It is a hciM v wood ami is used 
for mllcis, presses, pestles, sheaves for 
ships’ blocks, -kittle-hulls, howls, etc. 

Ligny, vtl. in the prov. of Namur, 
Belgium. 13 m. N.I\. of Charleroi, whs the 
Hcene of Napoleon'" victory over Blucher, 
June |»>. 1 H 1 5 , two days before the battle 
ot \\ .it* t loo. L. lias an important export 
trade in granite and marble. Fop. 1000. 

Ligonyi, see Ei.oox. Mount. 

Ligor (Siamese Sakor), chief prov. and 
tn. of Lower slam in tho NlK* of the 
isthmus of Kra, Malay Penfiwula. The 
tn. is on the N. of Lakhon (Ligor) Bight. 
Tin is mined. Pop. of prov. ? 57 5,000. 

Liguori, Alfonso Maria di (Saint Alphon* 
sus) (161)6-1 787 ), Bom. Catholic theolo- 
gian, founder of the Bedomptorist order, 
b. at Mari and la, near Naples. In 1 726 bo 
became a priest, and in 1732 organised tho 
* Congregation of the Most H oly Kudcemer,* 
being appointed by Pope Benedict XIv. 
founder-general for life. He was canonised 
in 1830. and declared a doctor of the 
C hurch in 1871. Moral theology was the 
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most important dept, of his teaching, and with Its many modern varieties, is one of 
IiIh system of casuistry is well known, the commonest shrubs, and grows under 
His chief work is his Theologia Moral is. llie most unfavourable conditions, but is 
Sec lives by A. 3V1. Tannoja, 1798-1802; more floriferous when regularly pruned 
A. Capecelatro, 1893; and A. 0. I tortile, and its faded How or heads and also its 
1900. suckers removed. It is easily forced to 

Liguria, in auct. Italy, dist. between the produce blooms in mid-winter. S. pcrtica 
Ligurian Heu (gulf of Genoa) and It. J’o, is a dwarf L., and very free flowering, 
bounded W. and K. t»y It. Varus and The buds, leaves, and bark of S. culgaris 
It. Mucra. In curly times the ter. ex- contain Marine, on alkaloid with febrl- 
tended into Gaul. Tlie Ligurcs were fugal qualities, highly valued in K. .Europe, 
conquered bj tlio Horns. in the second Lilburne, John (UH 4-57). Kng. political 
century H.o. In modern firm's It is a agitator and pamphleteer, b. at Green - 
region of N.W. Italy, comprising Genoa wlch. lie l>ecariic tlio leader of the 
and Porto JVluurizio pro vs. The climate w ' Levellers ’ u/.r.), an ultra -democratic 

good; orauges and wine are produced, partv in the Purl. army. He was ro- 
Area 2085 sq. in. Pop. 1.500,000. pea ted I > whipped. pilloried. and irn- 

Ligurian Alps, most H. part of the Alps, prisoned under tlio Star Ghamber. and 

The 1 j. A. lie between the low ground afterwards under Cromwell. L. had his 
N.W. of Savona and the Maritime Alps, faults, being quarrelsome and litigious, 
Tlio chief pass in the W. is the Col di hut lie was passionately concerned, for 
Tcndu (01 15 ft.) and to the 1C. of It is the liberty, for toleration, and for democracy. 
Mcngioja massif (M>29 ft.) which sends lie MiiiM-quentlv lieeiimc a (Quaker. Sa: 
out spin’s overlooking, from 00un ft., t he M. A. t.ibn, John Lilburne , Joil-10 ’>7 
Riviera. Tlie 1C. part lies lurtlier buck I li I ^ . 
from the Mediterranean and is lower. i Liliacnj. we Lilv. 

Ligurian Republic, name giyeu to the Lilicncron, Detlev, Freiherr von (1844- 
republie of Genoa during its last years 1999), Get*. uo\elist and poet, b. in Kiel. 
(1797 -1805), when it was ir.« •■■imsed by He served m the campaigns of 1806 ami 
Bonaparte and made to substitute a done »- 1870 71, ami held gov. posts till 1887, 

eratie for an aristocratic constitution, when tie began to follow the pursuit of 
Till 1802 it was ruled h> a Directory, literature. Ills best work is his poetry 
when a doge appointed b> Bonaparte Adjutanlcnrdtf ,(Uriu'hU , \tfnl und .S<mm ; 
became the chief o\e< utive. Finally it was he also wrote novels, including Urcidi: 
annexed to France in 1805. U umnulxhudel (I837r. Thr Munn (1889); 

Li-hsi, king of Korea, mine to tin throne t and Kncuhuon lien (lHt)i); al«o a \erv 
ill 1801. Pr» vious to the war of 1891 95 ’ popular humorous epic. I'ofjyJnd t 1 890). 
lie hud resisted the eiierouelimont of j ih-> SommtUehc Wcrke appeared in i 1 \ ols. 
rhinu. but he was of a somewhat weak mid I 099 i 5). See iJ. Brmin, Lihuuron und 

vacillating cImhu tor. and was Innsilj in i <b r A aturulisnius, 19*23; also lives by 

fl noticed by the Russian agent residing at • 1). J. Itierhaum, 1892; F. Opponln nuer, 
Seoul, in 1897 lie was proclaimed em-i]s98, F. lioekel, I90i; H. Maync. 1920; 
peror ol Korea, hut in 1910 the<ountr> ami J. Klcma. 1937. 

was formally annexed In Japan. , Lilienihal, Otto (18 18 -9(>), Ger. engineer 

Li Hung Chang (1825 1901). < 'hincsc i and aerotimit. h. at Auklaui, Maincd as a 
statesman. b. at Hofei m Nganhui. In I nieeliunieal engineer. hut devoted his 

1894 lie became governor of tin* Kiaug attention to the potentialities of flight, 
pro vs., and on tin* outbreak of the Tuiping He made mui» suivosbful glides, bis 
rohellion in i860 again took the field ami i original glider being a monoplane, latter 
ultimately succeeded in suppressing tlio , transformed into a biplane. It was in 
niuvcnient, with the aid of Gordon's | this latt« r machine that lie met with a 
forces, lie subsequently became the tatal accident. I j. wras the flrst to demon- 
viceroy of Tientsin, which position he held I st rate the advantage of camherod tmro~ 
till his death. At tlio time of tlio war piano wings ami his experiments with 
with Japan Id was in a position of gieat gl it leys enabled Wilbur and Orville Wright 
responsibility. He recognised the notes- J to construct their machine. Sto lives by 
sity of reorganising the Gli incise forces to A. ami G. Lilientlial, 1930, and G. llalle, 
meet tlie tliroatening eneroaolunents mid J 1930. 

rising influence of Japan, and under In- Lilith (lieh. night monster, night fairy), 
supervision both army and navy were ( female demon meutioiietl in the OiT. 
greatly strengthened. Notwithstanding (Isa. xxxiv. ID. trans. in Kng. ‘screech 
tho Chinese forces were routed, ami in ' owl* or ‘night-monster.* The name is 

1895 the emperor sued for peace, Li being probably Hahy Ionian in origin, Lilu and 
sunt to negotiate. In 1896 he represent ed Lilitu being Babylonian sprites that plague 
the. emperor at the coronation of the men, particularly at night (lav'd, night), 
tsar. Ilo died shortly after the conclusion rtho was believed especially hostile to 
of the Boxer movement, the peace being children, and amulets wore worn for 
mainly, brought about through his oxer- protocltou against her. 

tions. Lilium, see Lin. 

Lilac, name for various species of Lille <anet. Insula; i lem ish RijstsI or 
Syrinaa (family Oleacetu). They are very Rysael), fortrosa and city of France, cap. 
hardy, deciduous shrubs, Imaring largo of Nord dept 1 ., on the Deule, 26 m. from 
terminal panicles of flowers, which vary Arras. One of tlie chief manufacturing 
in colour from whlto to blue, violet, and centres of France, it produces flax and 
purple, and are in most cases delightfully hemp-yam, liuen, and cotton goods, 
migrant. * S. milaaris, a native of Persia, thread, tulle, velvet, ribbons. There arc 
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numcious bleaching 1 grounds end beet 
root plantations nearby, and machine 
shops soap dye end chemh al woiks end 
sugai refineries Among its e hnf pi blic 
buildings ere the umv , Pasti ui Institute 
and t he Porto do Paris J lu Palais des 
Iicaux Arts (18921 e ontains one of the best 
1 ic tuio collections outside Paris \V re sted 
tiom bpani (1667) L yyab defended In 
Jtouffleis against Prince lugtnc but 
finally yielded (170s) It yy cs ie>tond to 
France (1713) and 'withstood the Mis 
trians (1792) Veubin built its fortillca 
tionb (rebuilt mmtunth untuij) cailv in 
tlio eighteenth tuiurv Jakon bv the 
t ers in Aug 1**14 and net upied by them 
until 1 US tho hut Fifth trim intend 
it on Oct is During the netupitiml 
most ot the liidustn il pi ml and m u him i > 



Lily 

units adopted the tunc as a marc h in tho 
be i ond A\e>tld War 

Lilllput, name of a fabulous kingdom 
described m swifts (Julhiers Iraiel s, 
Kid l ulliwrwus wu(k( don itsHhorcs 
and Uic inha i (Lilliputians) wcu so 
diminutnt being meuly ihout the size 
of a min s fineer tint Gulin er seemed j, 
giant to them llencc as an adjutno 
lilUpntnn means tun dw uflsh 

Lillo, George (169 i r"*9) t ng dtama 
list was the son of i Dutc h lew ellci Ills 
first pin was 1 1 dined it Drury 1 ane in 
17*0 Of his woiks (tempr IlurnvtU 
(17*1) lomnunUd In 1 je and / ntat 
( in u si/// (] " *6) pi iducid at tin Hay 
niaiktt by F hiding are the best known 
Lilly William (1 (>02-81) J ng astiologtt 
and fortune (e lie i sjfii sul in lliithr s 
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wto taken into Ceiirimy During the 
^ccond World Wax the cii\ was again 
occupied by the Gere, remaining in their 
hands from May 1910 to 'sept 1044 w hi n 
it was liberated m the ceuise of the 
advance of the I*nt Veond Aim\ to 
wards Helgiuiu Tho city sufPcied from 
air attack but was not ixtensncly 
damaged Pc p 1 S8 000 s <r \ in He ndc, 
Ilmlmre de hilt , 1874 

Lillebonne (met Juliabona) in in the 
d pt of Seine Tnftrieurc lire 20 m 
1 < f Havic Colton is n inufaetured 

I op oi 00 

Lillehammer, tn rnTili Me «n Nr r 
way 80 m N \ V\ of Oslo 1 op o 00 

toilers, tn of the Pas d< C u! us in tin 
arroh if Hlthune I In tn suftued 
damage in the Second \V orld AN ar 1 op 
8300 

Lillibullrro, refrain of on In h revolu 
tionary litllad words attnhuted to Lord 
\\ harton and music to Purr < J1 1 lie w ord 
‘liIJibTiUero was probably used by tho 
Irish Horn. C atholie s dui ing t ho I rote slant 
massacres of 1641, and the ballad, a 
scurrilous attack on thr Catholics had 
great political effect helping to bring 
about the re\ olntion of 1088 C oinmando 


Iluthli is ns 'Sidroph 1 lie s^uod e 
scries f \c uh almmiacs Vtihnwt Itiph 
evs / ?rrr(l()li 81) < hr\Htian Aslr >U*gy 
(1647 thi htrodiuh it to l^holor/y (lest 
ed i nl in 1 Sj 2 by i I ondon publisher 
4 wit 1 r j me i otis < m< filiations ) J rut jhi 
tory ( lv i n Jam si u d ( /milt* 1 (16 »1) 
str 1 U/t b fiat / v ( 171 i) 

Lilv John, t hn 
Lily (I iliu n) 1 ugt genus which in 
chid omcoftlu most 1 c aut if ul bulbous 
plant members of tJu family J iliac c t 
contmimg ilso isp u i us tho tulip blue- 
bell (S lla) lily it tin ’welli v #nd many 
other Uii ii ore ic tnic lit it speck sol 
the u mis (be \ moils spelts grow 
under widely different conditions In most 
of the wauiui i uts of the world but in 
Urit * minus the lust positinjn foe the 
majority of them is a slit Itci eel one with 
parti il shade and a light loamy Roil The 
Liircpeari I a usually do beat in ordinary 
gardens the beat of tlnwc is tho Maclonn i 
L (/> ((ndxdum) with pure white bell 
shaped fioweiw L viariaaon (TuiksCap) 
bears numerous pm pk or white (lowers 
on tall stems Other J uropean Lr aie 
L rroccum and J bnlbtfrrum both orange 
L pyrenauum with ye lloyv blooms spotted 
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with brown; L. pomponium, producing an 
umbel of scarlet flowers; and L. chaUrdoni- 
rum, also scarlet. One of tho most popu- 
lar species is L. a u rat uni , enormous 
numbers of bulbs being imported annually 
lroin Ja]>an. Tt does best when grown 
among peat-loving shrubs. A very early 
species is L. hansoni, spotted yellow. 
L» speriosum , white and red, is a valuable 
plant for providing cut flowers, but is 
mueh grown also in pots and borders. 
L. tigrinum (tiger L.>. with it* orange red 
and black blooms, is one of the hurdicsl, 
(‘oming up regularly in borders after once 
being planted. L. git/anttum is a native 
of tho Himalayas. from a large flesh\ 
bulb a thick stem rises 10 it. high, and 
bears numerous trumpet -shaped flowers, 
white, tinged with puiple. Tho bulb dies 
alter flowering. 

Lilybcoum, sen M\ksvh. 

Lilye, or Lily, William (c. 1 tCS 1522), 
Eng. grammarian, b. at Odiham, Hamp- 
shire. Ho heeumo headmaster of St. 
Paul’s S< hool and is icputed to bo the 
ttrst to ten eh Ilk. m liundou. lie ns^-ded 
</olet in compiling the Eton Lut. Gram- 
mar. and pub. sev. vols. of Lat. ver* e. 

Lily, Giant, or Spear Lhy truant fit * 
rxcelsa , family Amur} liidaceu , not to be 
((infused with Lilium gigantt nut), mmr- 
nifleent Australian flowering plant with 
ornamental foliage, borne times grown in 
large greenhouses. It hears elusteis of 
scarlet blooms on huge stems, 10 to 12 ft. 
tall, iu late summer. Old plants throw 
off suckers very freely, ami the plant is 
easily propagated. 

Lily of the Valley ( Conrallarnt tnujnUs), 
native Urit. plant, much grown in gardens. 
Its fragrant drooping bells rising from I he 
characters, tic leaves are highly decorative. 
Tho plant forces exceptionally well, and 
for this purpose largo numbers of crowns 
are retarded by refrigeration, and fiom 
the.se with gentle boat tho flowers cun be 
produced all Tho year round. A number 
of fl.no varieties havo been introduced. 

Lima: 1. Maritime dept, of IVru. S. 
America, bounded on tho \V. by the 
Paoittc. Tho surface is very mountainous, 
with fertile valleys in the W. Sugar h 
produeed; nitre, copper, and silver mo 
mined; and there are exports of chinch ilia 
skins and vleufla wool. Area 1 u,0 18 t*q. m. 
Pop. 828,300. 2. Cap. of above ami of 

Peru, on the IHinnc. 0 in. from its port. 
Callao, on the Pacific. Among its chief 
buildings are tho cathedral (begun 1 '»35, 
rebuilt after the earthquake of 171 <i), a 
public library with rare hooks, tho mm. 
U551), and mint (L.i<>5). founded by 
Pizarro (153.1) as Ciudad de los Hcjc- it 
became the seat of the Sp. viceroys of 
Peru, and later cap. of the republic. Its 
mauufs. include gold lace, glass, pottery, 
textiles, tobacco, furniture, comine, air- 
craft, Vto., and silver, copper ore, bark, 
chinchilla skins, vleufla wool, nitre, soap, 
and cinchona are exported (mainly from 
Callao). Pop. 5*22,900. Sec J. Valega, 
History of Peru, 1938. 3. Co. seat of 

Allen co., Ohio, U.S.A.. on Ottawa R., 
72 m. from Toledo. The centre of the 
Ohio oil -fields, it produces much petro- 
leum, had oii-reflneriea, steam-engine and 

E.E. 8 


raotor-eur works, and manufs. boilers, 
torpedoes, tile roofing, mattresses, cigars, 
etc. Grain is grown in the dist. Pop. 
10 . 1 ) 00 . 

Liman von Sanders, Otto Viktor Karl 
(185.1 1929), Her. general iu Turkish ser- 
vice, b. Eeh. 17 at Htolp, Pomerania, son 
of Karl L.. eouulrv gentleman. Re- 
ceiving a commission in tbo Grand-Ducal 
Hessian foot -Guards, 187a, he was major- 
general by 1908, and in 1911 was ap- 
pointed to command the 22nd Div. in 
Kassel. Ennobled fu 1913 ho added von 
Sanders to his name. In the same year 
lie was sent to Constantinople, made Her. 
general, and marshal and inspector of the 
Turkish \rinv, Jan. 1914. Commanding 
the Turkish fifth Army at the Dardan- 
elles (f/.r.), 1m compelled the allied forces 
to let ire. Just before tho end of the 
war lie was preparing for the defenoo 
of Palestine; but the Turkish defence 
collapsed, and L. narrowly escaped cap- 
ture at Ntt/areth. Sept. 18, 1918. tt 
Adana, where his forces refoimed, he 
heard. of the armistice, and gave up his 
command. On ids vo>ag»* from Constan- 
tinople to Hamburg lie was detained sev. 
months bv the lb it. at Malta. There he 
began yyntmg bis Five J" for. s' in Turht »j 
(Eng. trans, 1928). 

Limassol, Limasol, or Limisso, seaport 
of s. Cyprus, .is m. S.W. ni laimnka 
(Larnnca). It 1ms a good road teail, ex- 
ports plaster of Paris, and hiu-> imu Ii trade 
m \y inc, i arob trees, and salt, ltu bard I. 
li(T(‘ mar i led licrenguna yll91). Pop. 
23,000. 

Lima Wood, s*e LfmziL Wood. 

Limax, svr M.ro. 

Limb (Hat . h tubus, border), in astro- 
nomy the border or edge of the apparent 
disk of a heavenly body, especially the 
>.un and moon. 

Limbach, tn. in tiaxnuy. Germany, 7 in. 
N.W. of Chemnitz. It nuinuf-. hosiery, 
machinery, and glovc-s. Pop. 19.700. 

Limbe: 1. til. of Haiti, \V. Indie*, 12 in. 
S.W. of Capo Ila> t Ion. It is the centre 
of a cotton- and coffee-growing dist. Pop. 
about 15,000. 2. One of the chief 

settlements of Europeans in the Nya*a- 
laml Protectorate iu Africa. It is situated 
in tho shire Highlands (pop. with Ulan- 
tvro GOO Europeans). L. is one of the 
chief trade port- or the country aud there 
is au eleotrie liglit and power plant. 

Limber, that p.vit of a gun-carriage, 
consisting of tw r o wheels and shafts, aud 
forming an ammunition container to 
which horses are harnessed or the traction 
vehicle attached. Sec Machine Guns; 
Aktillkky. 

Limbless, Aids for the, see Autificiae 
Limp. 

Limbo, see Liwnrs. 

Limborch, Philip van (1633-17 12), Dutch 
Armlnian theologian, was 6. at Amster- 
dam. lie was pastor at Gouda aud Am- 
sterdam, and in 1068 ^ as appointed prof, 
in the Arminian College, Amsterdam. Of 
his works, the Institution*# iheologue 
christianm and the Hisioria Inquisition ts 
havo been trans. into Eng. 

Limbourg (Flemish Limburg), old prov. 
of the Netherlands, divided between 
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Holland and Belgium (1839). The Belgian named calcium hydroxide. In the form 
L. is a N.E.prov., with Dutch Limburg of quicklime (i.e. CaO) L. Ih most com- 
to N. and E., Antwerp, Brabant., and nmnly used by farmers and gardeners. 
Li6ge to W. and 8. The Mails (Meuse) The action of I*, upon soils coutainiug a 
11. forms part of the E. boundary . The large amouut of organic matter is a dls- 
N. half of the prov. forms part of the organising one, making plant ood avail- 
sandy Kempen (Cambino) plain, agricul- ablo to the crop and burning np decom- 
turally the poorest ground of Belgium, posing organisms. For this reason L. 
Industrially, however, this region lias a must only bo applied to soils which con- 
rich future. Extensive coal-fields were tain plenty of organic material, such os 
located and iu 1920 their exploitation animal immure-, or decayed vegetation. 
I>egan. They are estimated at present to On poor light land h. accentuates tho 
hold a reserve of about 12 milliard tons poverty. In addition to this action, 
of coal. Opened to cheap transport by freshly slaked L. is of great value as a 
the Albert ('anal, this region attracts fungicide, in soils wheie turnip culture 
many industries. To t lie S. the soil is lias been Impossible owing to club root, 
more productive. Sugar beet and com applications of L. for two or three sue- 
o re the most important crops. There are cessive seasons lui\e made it possible to 
also extrusive orchards aud the breeding grow a good crop. Ground limestone, 
of horses, cattle, and swine is carried on. powdered limestone rock, or chalk is fro- 
Hasselt (cap.), Genii, >t. Truiden, Tow- qucntly applied to land, ami though tho 
geren. aud Lommcl an.' the chief tns. action is slower the ultimate ctleet is the 
Area 931 sq. in. Pop. 100,000 (307,000 same. Dressings of marl are applied to 
in 1030 and only 27 1.000 in 1910) Stc land, chiefly for the L. <ontained in it. 
Dr. J. Lyna and other-*, De Lunfutrosc/u Mm h agrtc. laud still depends for its L. 
Ktinpi'n illasbclt). 1 930. on the heavy dressings applied maiiv 

Limburg, prov. of ,s.B. Holland (Net her- xears ago. Slaked L., a-* mixed hy 
lauds), with Germany to K., N. Brabant builders with sand for mort ir and plaster, 

< Netherlands). Liege, and Limbourg (Bel- M*ts by icason ot its loss of water ami 
giuin) to N\, W., and S. It is drained by absorption of carbon dioxide fioiu the 
the Meuse ami tlio Roer. In the N. is part «ur. and consequent hardening. L. is an 
of an ex tensive marsh, the Peel. Its cattle important substance in c henm al industry, 
are famous amt coal is mined, Maas- ranking (either as L. or InncKtone) in 
trieht (cap.) and liocrmnud nro tho duel importance with coal, salt, air, and water, 
manufacturing tits. The prov. was tho Lime, fruit of swul L. (Citrus Hint’ ft a) 
scene of considerable fighting in No>, and the W. Indian L. (<\ nndira <u iria). 
1944, during the advance of the Brit. It isgieeiiNh-xellow in colour, about 1 4 in. 
Second Aimv and the D.S. Ninth Armj m diamoter. and almost globular, but 
against the (jrer. occupying forces. In IPIu witli a nipple at the top. ami has a 
u small urea of Gcim.in.v mar. Maa-t rieht smooth, shiu> rind. The juice is \ t ry 
was tni n-f erred to Dub h ‘-overeignly. arid, ami is much u**ed as a>ummer drink. 
Area 8,”» 0 sq. m. Pop. 977.900. Lime, or Linden, handsome ami useful 

Limburg-an>der-Lahn, tn. of Hesse. deciduous tr< e. Vihu contain, the wmall- 
Gennaii}. 22 m. from \\ icsbaden. It lias leaved L. f while hardv and quick growing, 
asevenb enth-century cathedral with seven Ls eleam r and hamlsoim r than T. cu Igor is , 
tower-., a medieval bridge across the riv.. tho common street lice throughout Europe 
and is a bishop's see. The Lnaburwr and in tin* Beilin proim undo. I liter den 
Citron tk is in the possession of this tn. Linden T. ploiuphgllu has largo hairy 
Iron is mined in the di-t., ami man ill's, leaves, which often fall iu Aug. L. 
include machinery, railway st«nk. and liovver- arc very attractive b> bees, 
cloth. Pop. 12,000. Limeira, tn. iu the state ot mIo Paulo, 

Limbus, more commonly Limbo (Lai. Brazil. It is a < outre for oiaugc cultiva- 
horder, edge), in scholastic theology the Uon, and has a modi rn p.u-kiiig house, 
name applied to the place whore departed There is also silkworm culture and uiul- 
souls an* detained as being unlit to be berrvs me grown. Bop. 20.000. 
admitted to the divine vision, and who. Lime light, illuminating ctlect produced 
nevertheless, have a certain amount of hy heating lime to an extremely high 
natural goodness and have not offended temp. The principle of L. Is baaed on th« 
by any personal act of their own. Dante, fact that calcium oxide, like thq ulkaline 
iu his Inferno, describes Limbo as tho earths gt neralJy and t he rare earth-, wlth- 
nppermost of the nine circles subdividing stands the disintegrating effect $ of heat, 
the place of final expiation and doom, the to a higii degree. They are very difficult 
L. potrum and the L. infunfnw containing to fuse, .md nro bad conductors of heat, 
the spirit* at the virtuous hcuriien am! ho that when intense heat Is applied to 
unboptlscd infanta. the siui.v o of one of these substances the 

Lime is the common name for ealclnm temp. of the area rises Immediately to the 
oxide, OaO. It can be obtained pure by point at vvldob the radiant eouergy is 
burning cahnim in oxygc*n, but coni- emitted in tlio form of brilliantly white 
roerclnlly it is prepared by strongly heat- light. This principle has been adopted In 
log limestone or calcium carbonate, the manuf. of gas mantles, which aro siw- 
CftCOa, in a lime-kiln; CaCO««CaO * CO*, pended in an atmosphere of non-lmnlnous 
Carbon dioxide escapes, and quicklime, tlame. In 1825 Thomas Drummond (1797- 
L. shells, hurut L. f or caustic li. remains. 1840) Introduced a light for signalling 
When wetted a rise in temp, occurs, and purposes in which a flamo of high temp, 
th# resulting mass is known as hydrated, impinged upon a small area In a block of 
slaked, or slack L., Ca(OH )& chemically lime. As manufactured nowadays the 
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Mimes* consist of small cylinders with a a hundred years ago, wli L. dealing with 
hole running along the axis, so that a an Jnhab. of some Irish tn. The first 
cylinder may he set upon a spindle and printed Lr. appear in Chap Books, dated 
caused to revolve at intervals, thus pre- 1 820. The nursery rhyme, Jlirkory, Dick - 
seating a now area to the flame ovory few or?/. Dock, is possibly the oldest L. Lear’s 
minutes. The llnme used requires to be Hook of Nonsense (1818) started a vogue 
at a high tomp., ami to this end oxygen is for Ls. to which Kosselti, Swinburne, and 
combined with hydrogen or coal-gas. the Buskin subscribed. In 1907 a popular 
more complete and rapid oxidation of the L. craze was started by a series of com- 
hydrogen or organic gases producing an petitions in the London Opinion which 
enormous liberation of heat. The oxygen at length excited the hostility of the 
and other gas are generally provided National Anti-Bambling League. See 
separately, the oxygen being contained in Langford Herd. Complete Limerick Hook, 
metal cylinders under inrreased pressure, 19*21. 

aud the coal-gas being supplied from the Limestone, rot k consisting principally 
mains, though if this is subjected to high of cjlcltim carbonate (Cuf'Oj). Manv 
pressure treatment, the illumination is \ aid ties umtniri a good percentage of im* 
still more intense. The jet sure so arranged purities, which affect the colour of the 
that the current, of oxygen blows through rock. I’uro L. is white; the presence of 
the flame at the nozzle of the hydrogen iron ox hies gives a yellowish appearance, 
or coal-gas tube aud drives it. on to the iron sulphide causes a bluish colour, and 
cylinder. Cylinders of mixed gases arc while silicates in crystulJiuo Ls. give rise 
employed with excellent results as regards to many different colours. Silica is often 
temp., hut there is an element of danger present in stratified Ls. in the form of 
consequent upon the explosive nature of chert or Hints. Magnesian L. contains 
the mixture. L. bus been used in the carbonate of magnesium. Ls. vary in 


theatre, in signalling apparatus, aud in I 
optical or * magic’ lanterns, but for some I 
yearn the greater eonvenli *,« »* of electric ' 
lighting has now rendered it obsolete. I 
Limerick: 1. W. eo. of Bins in the prov. I 
of Munster, bounded X. by the estuary of I 
the Shannon. The surface is mostly level, 
but in the S. and S.l«5. it is bills*, and the 
(iultce Mts. refwji a height of obl/i ft. 
The priu. riv. is the Shannon, navigable 
up to L. tn. and famous for Its salmon 
fisheries, ( JoHt leeonneH being one of (he 
centres. Abuse L. are the rapids of 
l)oonus and Cast lorn v. The tertile C olden 
Vale lies mainly in this eo.. and the 
pasturage is excellent, the rearing of eatt le, 
sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry being ex- 
tensive; oats aud potatoes are grown. 
Woollen goods and paper are manufac- 
tured, wild there are Hour and meal mills. 
Area IUO‘2 sq. m. Bop. 112,500. *2. Co. 

and pari. bor. and elty of above eo. It 
lies on the hanks of (ho Shannon and in- 
cludes King’s Is. It is divided into three 
parts, Kng. Til on the is., which is Die old 
city, Irish Tn., and Newtown l’ery, the 
modern quarter. Hu King’s Is. is a tine 
Herman building. King John's fustic, 
used as barracks. The cathedral of M. 
Mary on the in. dates from 1142, As n 
port it is the most important on the \V. 
coast, having a graving dock and about 
3000 ft. of quay , aud considerable trade. 
Th© beautiful L. l»w*e is made at the Con- 
vent of the blood Shepherd. I ’op. 4*2.000. 

Limeriok, ‘metrical frivolity' of live j 
lines of vorso of which tlio first, second, 
and fifth rhyme with an intermedin Lo 
distich. The following example celebrates 
th© tn. of its origin with, however, a 
change of accent: 

All' hail to the town of Limerick, 
Which provides a cognomen, generic, 
For a species of verse 
Which for better or worse, 
la supported by layman and clerio 
(Langford Itoed), 

The L. originated as a popular song, mado 
up Impromptu and sung at Irish feasts of 


ph\sical properties according to their con- 
stitution, but fairly pure L. has a hardness 
of 3 aud a specific gravity of Lorn *245 
to ‘2-8. It Is not soluble iu pur© water, 
but is readily noted upon by* dilute acids, 
and dissolves in water containing carbon 
dioxide in solution, which converts it into 
the soluble calcium bicarbonate. Water 
in fuming through the air us lain, and iu 
percolating through the soil, dissolves 
quantities of carbon dioxide whii h is 
present as the product <>/ combustion 
or oxidation. In L. regions the water of 
s pi mgs, streams, etc., wears away tie* 
rock in ii typical manner. Bounded 
boulders in the beds of streams, deep 
channels with occasional pot-holes, under- 
ground water-course*, caves, and water- 
falls are all characteristic of L. disls. 
Large quantities of di-i-olvcd L. arc 
carried out to sea, where it becomes the 
material from which many marine ani- 
mals ismstruct their shells or skclctoiw. 
When the animals d»o their skeletonlo 
remains fall to the bottom oi (he ocean, 
and, in course of time and with altera- 
tion of level, torm layers of chalk and L. 
(’hulk is the best -known oigunic L„ and 
is made from the shells of certain specie© 
of forani ini fern. ( Wrboniferous or mt. Ls. 
contain fn addition the remains of coral 
animals. Oolitic Ls. consist of ©mall 
rounded grains ami contain many fossils. 
Besides organic Ls. there are many 
varieties of crystallino Ls. formed by tho 
effects of neighbouring Plutonic intrusions. 
These lose their organic, structure and aro 
commonly known as marbles. L. may 
also be deposited from solution without 
the agency of any animal; in this way 
stalactites and stalagmites are formed. 
Ls. are used for the mauuf. of lime and 
cement, as a flux for iron ores, and for 
building purposes, t rystallinc Ls. are 
used for making statuary and erect imus 
of on ornamental nature. 

Lime Water, solution of calcium 
hydroxide. Calcium oxide, nr quicklime 
; (CuO), reacts with water with th© evolu- 
tion of considerable boat. The lumps of 
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lime crumble to powder, ami the product 
is called slaked lime (calcium hydroxide, 
Ca(OH)>). If sufficient water bo added 
to bring it to a creamy consistency. tho 

f woduet is called milk of lime ; when water 
s added in sufficient amount to produce a 
clear solution, L. W. is formed. L. W. 
lias an alkaline reaction and 1ms useful 
medicinal properties. In tho chemical 
laboratory it is used a a convenient test 
for carbon dioxide, which turns it milky 
owl np: to tho precipitation of finely divided 
calcium carbonate. 

Limit, in mathematics, is a finite quan- 
tity which the sum of an in Unite con- 
vergent series approaches lmt never 
reaches, e.q. the series l , K \ 1 . . . 

lnvs 2 as its L. The term is also iv-ed for 
each of the values between which the 
definite integration of a variable is made. 

Limitation of Estates means the mark- 
ing out by the grantor of laud 17 . v.), to 
another or others of the quantum of 
estate (</.e.), or interest which each Is t«> 
Like m the land conveyed. It is advisable 
always to use recognised technical ex- 
pressions in limiting an estate, because 
unless appropriate words of limitation arc 
employed tho intentions of the grantor 
may be defeated. (See nndt r Estate as 
to the word*-, for a grant in fee simple and 
fee tail; and also under Entail and Hr, 
DovnO \ grant by deed to X without 
more confers a life estate only, but by tlu- 
Wills Act, 1837, » devise of real estate 
without anv words of limitation, will, in 
the absence of an apparent intention to 
the contrary, pass the wiiole fee simple 
or other the whole disposable estate or 
interest of the testatm . \s to perpetuities 
or remoteness nl limitation. Pekpeti'- 
rrv and L ini» L vw s. set also ( 'ontivolnt 
Ki:m\im>i,u: Rev i.uxion ; Mrrm.Mrvr-*; 

SllKI.Ll.l-* CtsE, Itl I.L IN, 

Limitations, Statutes of. It is the policy 
of the la, w to impose a time limit on the 
right to tiring actions, not mil 5 that there 
may be some cud to litigation, but be- 
cause, if not, the resulting harm to vested 
interests that mav have grown up in the 
meantime on the strength of a certain 
state of circuuistam c* would probably be 
altogether disproportionate to the detri- 
ment of the individual who 1ms lost his 
right of action by lapse of time. The, 
various periods of limitation in tho differ- 
ent classes of actions are all the creation 
of Htatute law. tho common law (q.r.) per- 
mitting an action to be maintained at any 
distance of time from tho ae* rual of the 
cause of act ion. Tho earliest of t ho H. of L. 
is that of J G23, which barred all personal 
actions, i.e. to recover debt- on simple 
contracts (wc Contracts; Dept) and 
torts (civil wrongs) affcor six ycai s (slander 
excepted). The Mercantile Law Amend- 
ment Act, !*>(>, extended the Act of 1023 
to actions on merchants’ accounts. It 
is to be noted that the S. of L. do not, for 
the most part, expressly destroy the right, 
they only bar the remedy for its infringe- 
ment; and though the effect may, gener- 
ally speaking, be the same, the right may 
often be available as a set off, r.g. if A 
sues B on a debt for £50, D can set off 
a stale debt from A to 1<; and again a 


person having an equitable ( see Equity 
charge upon personal property to secure 
a* debt can enforce his security after the 
debt itself is barred. But the Real 
Property Limitation Act, 1871, expressly 
extinguished title to land where the owner 
being out of possession does not sue to 
recover his laud within twelve years. Tho 
.statutes run from tho earliest time at 
which an action could ho brought, e.g. 
if A sells B good'* on credit, A’s right to 
sue for the price arises onlv on the ex- 
piration of tin* credit, and the period 
commences from such expiration; simi- 
larly If one of tho parties to a contract 
dies before the cause of action arises, tho 
period runs only from the moment there 
is a personal representative capable of 
suing. Once time begins to run it does 
so continuously, notw ithstanding the hap- 
pening of something to prevent a person 
from bringing au action. But a debt may 
be revived so as to eauso the period to 
begin to run afresh; for, as said above, the 
debt itself is not extinguished, and a new 
promise to pay will bo inferred from 
(1 ) part payment, or (2) a writtt n acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness. But such part 
payment or acknowledgment must be ot 
such a nature as not to be inconsistent 
with au itnglitd promiM in png the whole 
debt , e.g . if the debtor writes *1 admit I 
owe tho money but the goods you sold 
mo were so had that I should not think 
of pacing for them.* is not sufficient; and 
again if A owe-. B W(l, and after three 
>enrs pavs 4R0 on the supposition that 
tlib in all ho owe-, such pait payment 
will not stop (he period from running. 
An acknowh dgmciit or part payment by 
one «»f two joint contractors nr debtors 
will hind the other. If an acknowledg- 
ment or pail pavment is made by letter 
written ‘without prejudice/ the continuity 
of the p» nod will not lx* broken. These 
and other fundamental principles of the 
Statute of Limitations are for the most 
part npcated in the « onsolidated Limita- 
tion V< I , Jffitfi. Actions in tort, simple 
eoi it car 1. recognizance, and for an account 
are barred in six years from tho accrual 
of the right of action. \etions on a 
special! v 1 011 tract (»./. on a deed) or on 
a judgment arc barred in twelve years; 
actions to 1 cooler a penalty or forfeiture, 
in two je.ns. A crown action to recover 
land is barred afhr thirty years (but an 
action lo recover foieshore is not lost 
until sixty years); actions for recovery of 
land In eleemosynary or spiritual cor- 
poration*, are barred in thirty years; but 
actions for the recovery of land by any 
other pr 1 *,ons are barred In twelve years. 
If the plantin' lias been In postession of 
tho land and been dispossessed' or other- 
wise has diseontinued his possession, the 
time In giiiH to 1 nu from the date of dis- 
possession or discontinuance. No right 
of action to recover land accrues or con- 
tinues unless there is ‘adverse possession/ 
i,e. unless the land is in the possession of 
some person in whose favour the period 
of limitation can run. No right of action 
oau be preserved by merely formal entry. 
An action to enforce a right to present 
au occles. benefice (sec Advowson) as 
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putron cannot be brought after a period 
during which three clerks in succession 
have hold the beneilcc adversely to the 
right of the claimant or sixty > ears, 
wbichovor period hist expires. Actions 
to recover money secured on mortgage or 
the proceeds of the sale of land and fore- 
closure actions are haired in twelve years. 
No period of limitation prescribed by the 
Act of 1 9 lib applies to an action by a 
beneficiary under a trust, being an action 
in respect ot a fraudulent breath of trust 
to which the trustee was a part a , or being 
ail action to recover trust propert> limn 
the trustee; otherwise action by a bene- 
ilciary is barred aflcr six years. Actions 
against public authorities are barred after 
one year, except where the act, neglect, or 
default of the authority is a continuing 
one, when the right of action will only 
accrue after the act, etc., 1ms ceased. The 
Act applies to arluti aliens in t he same w a\ 
as to ui lions in the high t otirl. Persons 
under disability of infancy, insanity , etc., 
have six years* gnu e m which to sue niter 
the disability )iih ciu»sed. A disability 
arising alter the period has begun will not 
stop th(< period; nor \y ill ' ,n.»i <*im o **f one’s 
right of action, unless such Ignorance \yas 
induced by fraud. As to t lit* applii .it Inn 
of the B. of L. to sails in equity . su tnnhr 
Laciu m. Tiie Committee oil Limitation 
of Actions, which w-as appointed in Jan. 
1948, under the cltimmnnship of laird 
Justice Tucker, in its report presented 
to the lord cl 1 an cel lor (July 1949). re- 
commcudH that tiie Public A u thou ties 
Protection Act. 1893, as amended in its 
applicat ion to England and Wales by tiie 
Limitation Act, 19:49, and m its applica- 
tion to Scotland bv tiie Crow n Proceedings 
Act, 19 47, should be wholly repealed. 
Tho report also recommends that the 
period of limitation for actions in respect 
of personal injuries should he two years 
from the accrual of the cause of action, 
but the court should have a discretion to 
grant leave to bring an action after the 
oxplratiou of that period, but not later 
than six years from tho accrual of the 
cause of action. In action** founded on 
contract or tort (other than personal 
injuries) it is reoommended that the period 
should remain at Hix years. The periods 
in respect of actlous against the C'royyu 
and the public corporations set up by the 
nationalisation and similar Acts should In 
tho same as tho periods applicable to other 
public authorities and to pi hate indi- 
viduals. Where actions are brought under 
the Fatal Accidents Act, 18414, the pcuod 
should bo two years from the death of tho 
deceased. Tho dependents should hu\o 
thO same right to apply for an extension 
of the period ot limitation applicable to 
the deceased's cause of action a* ho yyould 
himself have had. 

Limited Liability, see Company \ni> 
Company Law. 

Llmma (Lat. hi mm a from leipein , to 
leave), Interval In the musical system of 
the anct. Gks., which does not appear 
in modem music by reason of its small- 
noss. The Gks. determined the L. by- 
subtracting two whole tones, each in the 
proportion of 8 : 9, from the perfect 


fourth (3 : 4'. thus obtaining the ratio 
243 : 25(4. 

Limni, see Lkwnok. 

Limnos, see Lkainos. 

Limoges, city and military station, cap. 
of Huute-Vjenne, France. 88 m. \V. of 
Clermont-Ferrand, and overlooking the 
r. b. of the Vienne. It has extensive 
manufs. of porcelain and ouamrj, woollen 
fabrics, paper, candles, leather, etc. It 
has remains of a Horn, fountain and 
amphitheatre, and an old cathedral com- 
menced in 1273. During the .Second 
World War tho tn. was liberated from 
C*er. hands in Aug. 1914 by the Free Fr. 
forces led by Gen. Koenig. Fop. 107,800. 

Limon: 1. Prov. of Costa 'Rica. Pop. 
40,100. 2. ( hief .seaport of Costa Kit a, 

on the Caribbean coast, 102 in. by rail E. 
of San Jose. There are steamship lines 
to New York, Neyv Orleans, and Europe. 
There l ■> a line hat hour, with two yy ban cs. 
Most of the country’s exports of colfee, 
bananas, dyewoods, ami rubber puss 
through the port. It has a yyireless 
station. Pop. 10.200. 

' Limonite, Brow n Iron Ore, Brown Hema- 
tite, or Bor Iron Ore, fenu hydrate with 
the torinul.i 21m* <),„!! I O. It does not 
occur < *\ si, dime, but is iouml iu librous. 

I earthy, or < oncutiunnry masses. Its 
I colour ranges lnmi \ allow to dark brown, 
and its streak is distinctly y r ellowish. It 
has u sp gr. oi 3 V to 4. and a bardne&s 
i of ."i 4. It is ul ten formed trout other 
oxide m or pyutes bv the intbu uc»* of the 
weather, and is tin reforo found on the out- 
crop of other iron ores. Its occurrence in 
hog or meadow land has given rise to the 
name ‘ bog iron ore.* Yellow ochre Is clay 
mixed with L. Abundant deposits ot L. 
h«i\o been found in the oolites and other 
l sedimentary rocks. 

Limousin, or Limosin, Leonard p . 
1.105-c. 157 7), Fr. enamel painter and 
mgm\ci\ ft. at Limoges, one of the celv- 
| bra tod laimly of seven Limoges ename' 
painters, famed for this special branch of 
ait for many centuries, lie yvos painter 
| to 1 rands I. and Henry II., and for both 
i monarchy executed many portraits in 
i enamel. Some ot his best work is t,» be 
; seen at the Louxre, notably ‘Le CIias.se.’ 
and muuy portraits, including those of 
| Marguerite de Valois and tho Due do 
, Gniso. Flue examples of his work are 
also to be seen at the Wallace Collection 
and Victoria ami Albert Museum, London. 
Ste E. Molmier, L*KmaiVerie t 1891. 

Limousin, anct. prov. of Central France, 
now forming the dept, of Correzo, Haute- 
Vienne, and Creu^e, and parts of Oharente 
and Dordogne. In 1152 it came into the 
possession of tho Eng., Henry II. acquiring 
it with Eleanor of Aquitaine os part of 
her dowry; but in 13(49 it was restored to 
France. Cap. Limoges. 

Limousins (the u»*t£ L,), group of 
cardinals, natives of tho prov. of Limoges, 
w ho dominated the papal court at 
Avignon from Clement VI. to Gregory XI. 
(1342-78). 

Limpets, gasteropod molluscs with oval 
tent-shaped shells llrmly attached to r ticks 
or stones. The adhesion is mado with a 
circular mass of muscle which when raised 
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in tho centre forms a sucker. The shell 
i- lined with a fringed innntlo which bears 
a circlet of folds that take tho place of the 
trills of other molluscs. Within the L.’s 
mouth lies a long radula or spiny tongue 
armed with about 2000 glassy hooks. 
This is used to collect vegetable food. 
J'atella vulgata , tho common limpet, is 
widely distributed on Hrit. and other 
rocky coasts. Some tropical species attain 
groat siae. 

Limpopo, Innampura, or Crocodile River, 
nv. of fc>. Africa, rising in the Mugalioabcrg 
to the W. of Pretoria in the Transvaal. 
It flows in a semicircular course, forming 
the boundary on the \\ . of tin* fransviuil. 
Vessels of 200 tons are able to navigate it 
lor flu m., but its mouth is obstructed by 
sandbars. Its prill, trih. is tho Olifants. 
It has a total length of about 1000 in. I 

Linacre, or Lynaker, Thomas (e. 1 400 - i 
1.124), Eng. physician. Jituuanist. and 
divine, ft. at Canterbury. He \ hated 
Europe and on his return he was made 
court physician to Henry VII., and sub- 
sequently to Henry VI II. and Mary. In 
1,11)3 he took orders and became rector of I 
Mcrsliam and prebend of Wells. His i 
chief works aro his Lat. trans. from Ualcu, i 
amongst them Iwing Dr tempera mentis i 
and Methodus mrdcndi. He was among | 
tho first to teaeli tik. at Oxford, where | 
Erasmus and hir ThoniHs More were 
among his pupils. See lives b> .1. John- 
son, 1835, and Sir \\ . Osier, 19<»s. 

Linares: 1. Tn. of Spain, 23 hi. X.E. 
of Jaen. It has rich mines, workid from 
anct. times, of argentiferous lead and 
copper, employing nearly 20.600 people, 
yielding Home (170.000 ox. of silver and 
12 A. 000 tons of lead ore annually. It lias 
manuD. of sheet-lead, pipes rope, ami ex- 
plobiio. Pop. 17,800. 2. Tn. of Mexico, 
prov. Nuevo Leon. 05 m. S.E. of Mon- 
terey. H gives it.s name to a bislmp's 
bee. Pop. 0000. 3. Inland prov. of < 'bile 

with an area of 3790 sq. m. It la barren 
and arid in the centre, but fertile in the N. 
Hev. volcanic peaks are in tiie neighbour- 
hood, and the* headwater.-, of the It. 
Manic intersect it. Pop. 13.1.000. 4. 

Cap. of above, Iflfl m. H>.\V. of i-antiago. 
Pop. lo,000. 

Linas, or Lynas Point, capo ofT 1 he N. of 
Auglesey, N. \\ ales, 2 m. K. of Amlwch. 
It has a lighthouse 128 ft. high, and is a 
signalling station for Liverpool vessels. 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-0.1), sixteenth 
Pjesideut of the U.8.A., and one of tin* 
greatest figures in the roll of America's 
national heroes, waft ft. near Hmigenville, 
m what is now Larue co„ Kentuc ky. The 
log cabin in which this event oc t urred long 
fttood there unprotected, hut i* now safe- 
guarded in a stone at met me. H Is father, 
Thomas L.. waa both ignorant and shift- 
less. but iiis mother, Nancy Hanks, was 
a woman of superior character. Tho 
family descent on Ills lather’s sido has 
been traced back to a certain Hamuol L., 
of Norwich, England, who emigrated to 
the colony of Massachusetts in 1038. 

L was left motherless at an early ago. 
With his father he moved to 8. Indiana, I 
where the elder L. married a widow with I 
*ev. children. Por ten miserable years 1 


this inoreasod family dwelt In a log 
oabin in the forest. Abraham had to 
make clearings, chop logs, and plough 
with a crude implement. He grew up 
tall and strong and gaunt, but with 
little education. Tho family moved on 
to Springfield in 1821. Hy tarns ho 
canted his living by splitting rails, keeping 
a country store, acting as postmaster and 
surveyor, and working on the riv. as a 
boatman. On one of his trips he went as 
far as Xew Orleans, where ho haw some- 
thing of slavery. This made u lasting 
impression. In his small circle he be- 
came popular. Hut he was twenty-five, 
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and nothing had succeeded with him 
until hi- neighbours elected him to a term 
in tin* Illinois Legislature. Theft he road 
Jaw a nd was admitted to the H&r at the 
ago of twenty -eight. In 1846 he was 
elected to Congress, but served only on© 
term. 

Ho returned to Springfield, and from 
1843 to ISfli practised Jaw with \V. II. 
Herndon. He had wedded Mofry Todd, 
but tin- wan not a happy marnuge. It 
was the question of extension of slavery 
In the t< rs. of the P.H.A. which stirred 
L. into action. In 1854 Stephen A. 
Douglas, senator from Illinois, had 
aroused the N. by Ids Kannas-Ncbraska 
Hill, whic h repealed the Missouri com- 
promise (see Mmsoriti C'omi’homi&k). 
Douglas found himself universally de- 
nounced in the N. anrl soon afterwards 
(1858), when he wan again a Democrat!© 
candidate for U.8. senator from 
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Illlnata the Illinois Republic ans regard 
loss of the > upper b which Republicans 
in tho N wore giving to Douglas foi his 
subhcquent resistance to the pio slavery 
advocates in Kansis put R forwaid us 
their c xndiduU r l lie notion at luge 
ww suipiihCd for the v had mien heard 
of tills Springfield U\v>d When the 
Republic ans nominated him at opting- 
(hid 1 * uddiesscd tho cklt gates and used 
wortU which wcio to he quoted o\u 
end over agun V house divided uainst 
itself • h a not st mil I believe tint this 
gov c u mot online peiniamntlv half 
slave half lice It will become all one 
thing 01 the other R the n < hille nged 
his opponent t » v sous of Joint eh bates 
n danng e h vile ngt in view ot Diuglis's 
le put it ion is the gieitcst 01 itoi ind 
clt Imti i in the U s V Dougl is piomi tly 

nice pled 1 tuoie thill held his emu 
He pintle 1 the dilutes down to one 
question Hat of 1 ivery in tli« le is in 
the enl I h id a m ijont v ot the i pulu 
vote hut I lie legist ituie (hose D mglas 
1 was shut out of the '-e mite wIicih his 
lie Id w ml 1 line lien limited Hot he 
had in (| ortumtv ioi hiip'i i things f< r 
now Rt rod lie ms we le I > is. < indi 
dote tui the pie side lit v in ISM) and hw 
name I (gin to he eunvii d l he 
Don >outs li id split out tin slmiv 
<|iustion It w is f It tint tie Pt| uhli 
ills would Huth none tin n« \t pH sj 
dent Win II ^<w ud seemed the mt 
staiiditiJfc undid itc He hud he « n gove ruoi 
< I \c w \ oi k and I c \\ is I In n knov le d „• d 
h.id I 1 his putv Hut though in the 
s sltvc tet is it w is ficelv sud lint if 
1 \\ is i It t I the i w >uld si < e dc tl nil the 

union I w s < | c sm it einiig hil < lu 
total vote l >2 In mg sii llu te nt to i h t 
1 lit tine it ot the s t o secede pr veil 
to he no i He one I v< n he f n I vv is 
luelueted into the picsieleiiev -even *s 
states led bv s < liolmi hid pt m limned 
then foim I se ession h let li lined the 
s Conte do uv ind chosen leileison 
Davis is jie side nt Veiv **ni»n the (on 
fodcraters ha l n/ed most <i the gov 
forts naw ') uds and post oil i< m Dining 
that fate Mil wintei l ongitss made 1 nt lU 
attempts to bring about i pun eful s< ttle 
ment When 1 was mvuguiated * n 
March 4 ISbl Ins adeliess was a con 
dilatory one lie chelated he hid no in 
tent ion to into! ter* with slave r> wluie It 
already existed Hut lie saul the mum 
Wtt8 iiielisaoluhlc ind th it no st lie li i 1 i 
right to secede tiom it Hi would c \ < ute 
the laws in all the stales and dec late d tin 
union must and would maintain ml 
defend Huelf In Vpul what evervh el\ 
feared came to pa»s Llu* ( onfodo ites 
fired upon and capture el i ort '•unite i 
guarding tho port oi Charleston the' 
rime for union action had eornc an i L 
war eiuiek to take it Two days latei he 
tomieei a rill for 7 > 000 volunteers, and 
from t\«iy ill men ind hovw came to 
enlist The s responded The rom lin- 
ing S state 8 see < ele»d L *s e all lor vohm- 

teera wart answered by Davis, who called 
toi 100 000 ui< n Tiu great ovtt war, 
which had been threatening for forty 
years, wob now a reality L '8 test had 


began Then followed the anxious ye its 
in w lik h things seemed to be going against 
the union Hut on Ian l, 1863, h ‘•howt d 
how far la had advanced by proe laim- 
ing (mancipation of the slaves in all the 
states the n m i c tuition By his flat ho 
freed 1 000 000 human he mgs What 
bathe cl 1 at this time was to And u general 
who could win mcIoiuh L vent nail v he 
found the vie tor mil ^ (.rant In Much 
1801 L nude him coimn indct In chief e>f 
a'l the union armies When sonic avein d 
that l«iunt was u dunking man I i< 
tented that he wished Hrant would give 
some of Hie nmc blind of whi-^kv to his 
olho geneials so that tluy too might 
win victories like (<t mt 

Ihewu fttuhbor nlv went on Tiic N 
w is filled with gioc in In tin midst of 
this e une i fi sidcntial election 1 he 
leaders of the Republican partv wlio 
luvu unde 1 st od ind ne\t»r liked i 
w e re against him 1 lie v b tr k f d one of his 
o\ ii ( it me t 's l» ( h isc I >r rho nomine 
t loti but ( best w it hdie w when his own 
st He deduce! toi 1 1 he Democrat* 

i minitiel (en M ( le 11 in who foi so 

I >ng lu ide ei t he umc n umics The w u 
h wcver w stikingamw turn in fav out 

f tl « N \ehu i in igut won x gre it 
vid rv it Mi ink L i\ sh in in < ip 
t u « tl Ulintt an 1 begm lus nmous 
iiiuchtoth ei 'slier td in was swe e ping 
e v e i \ thing lie 1 u 1 me in the She nar do h 
v Hie > t fm-. en urmg the seftlv of the 
cif llu pee|le icc I iiiiu cl 1 who n 
civic! 21 J ckctcril votes to d t u lus 
< | one lit On leb f I Hb > s 1 id is 
n 1 1 at I eitiess Monrot m an atte hi i 
t In mg il> mt i c i e Hut 1 would listen 
t no eviituies six on tin ha ot i 
icstcicd union end tin total i bold on of 
livcrv He nl-, > mule t dear Hut lu* 
w uld not ticat with tho ( oufedciu* is 
• rt iv Un Vfiril *> lhb> lit greatest of 

I I e s gene r ils Rohe i t h [ ct suircnde ie el 
f i Drain it Vpponifttox Hu* war w is 
v lit mill mu On the night c f \pril 1 t, 
|S(> I ittenekd 1 1 hewtie John V\ llko* 
H nth an a tcu e rept to tin box when 
th« pie side lit sit ami shot him through 
tlu hr tin on the morning ot tbe loth 
lie if 

\ whole nitim mourned his passing 
lie w is nniepic in their mtions stoiv 
\\ Hit little real s liool idiic ition he. had 
shown ill the' quilitks of statesmanship 
i ml revealed himself one of his country * 
ui< itc st oiato/s 11 is lmm mi his path net* 
lus long sib tie c uniki misunderstanding 
ind attack his steadfast grasp of thing* 
win n the* fate of the nation seemed 
darkest his courage when other stiong 
men W€\nteel to vidd or compiomiHe, the 
mate lik sh beaut v and eloquence of his 
Oettishuig address ami the simple 
charity and kindliness of his second in 
augui al add i ess — ill Un se things a mourn- 
ing people now nma< bored, ‘Secure m 
the hearts of his own countrymen tho 
whole world Iuir adopted him as one of 
it* greatest men It is no msignltkanl 
thing that in I ngland, wheie men radi- 
cally differed upon the question of recog 
nteing the ( onfederaoy as a belligerent 
nation, to-dav in most prominent pi vet's 
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In London and Manchester thero stand 
monuments to the great Amor, lie, 
whose lowly ancestors came from Eng. 
soil, is to-day honoured on that same soil. 

liiblioorophy . — L.’s complete works were 
ed. by J. CL Nicolay and J. Hay (12 vols., 
1905). Nicolay and llav also produced 
a monumental History of Lincoln (10 \ ols., 
1890). Among the largo number of bio- 
graphies on L. mention nto> be made of 
those by W. II. Herndon and J. W. Weik, 
18S9 (new ed. by 1*. M. Angle. 1930); 
(\ Sehurz, 1891; Ida M. Tarbell, 1900; 
Lord Oharnwood. 1916; N. W. Htephen- 
sou, 1924; W. E. Barton, 1925: and A. J. 
Beveridge, 1928. See also H. B. Rankin, 
Intimate CharacUr Sketches of Abraham 
Joncoln , 1924; C. Sandburg, Abraham 
Lincoln , the Prairie 1 'ears, 1926; E. Lud- 
wig, Lincoln , 1930; J. G. Randall, Lincoln 
the Libiral Statesman , 1947, and Lincoln, 
the President , 1917; and K. C. Wheare, 
Abraham Lincoln and the United States , 
1948. 

Lincoln: 1. Pari., municipal and ro. 
bor. and city of England, cap. of Lincoln- 
shire, on the Witham, 130 m. from London. 
L. was the anct. Brit. Lindnn (Zin, pool; 
dun , hill fortl, and according to Claudius 
Ptolenneus the chief tn. of the Cori- 
tani (ef. Leicester) and the nucleus of 
the Rom. military station of Lind mu. 
It was at first (a.d. 47) the headquarters 
of the Ninth Legion, and after the Born, 
advance to Eborocum (York) (a.d. 70). 
became a civil settlement * behind the line * 
with tho title of a ‘ colonia * or ‘coin.’ 
L. (as Lindocolinu or Lin< ollc) is men- 
tioned in tho Itinerary of Antoninus of the 
early fourth century. Numismatic evi- 
dence indicates that the Rom. occupation 
continued until about a.d. 100. An 
interesting feature of L. is Newport Arch, 
which was the N. gate to tlio Rom. city 
and which is supposed to be the only 
Rom. arehwav in the Brit. Isles which 
still spans a main roud mod by modern 
traffic. After the hack of the tn. b> the 
Angles its hist, is silent until the seventh 
century when, according to Bede, Paul- 
in U9 built a stone church at L. in which 
he consecrated Honorius, archbishop of 
Canterbury. When the Dan. armies settled 
on the laud one of them, the 'army of Lin- 
coln/ occupied Lindsey and made L. its 
headquarters. It seems th.it although 
theretofore L. never attained any great 
si/.c, it was. at the Conquest, one of the 
three or four chief tns. of the kingdom, 
with a considerable trade with N orway and 
Denu\ark. The Couqueror then fore de- 
cided to built a castle there and it was 
chosen as the seat of u bishopric imd the 
place for a cathedral. The institutions of 
the city were, however, lift inviolate, in- 
cluding the lawmen, who continued to hold 
their position till it died out . At the Con- 
quest L. was divided into private socs or 
jurisdictions, of which only ono, the manor 
of Hungate, or Beaumont Pec, survived 
into modorn times. Other communities, 
civil and eccles., w preformed: such werotho 
Jews, whose settlement is still represented 
by the Jews* House. Later came the 
religious houses: Monks Abbey, a cell of 
the Benedictine abbey of St. Mary of 


York and St. Catherine's priory of tlio 
order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham; and 
the friars, whoso only remaining building 
is the beautiful Grey Friars, which later 
housed the grammar school (founded in 
1090) and to-duy is the museum. The 
many medieval par. churches arc now 
represented only hv fctt. Benedict, Ht. 
Mary-le-Wigford, and St. Peter-at-G owl’s. 
Of tho buildings of the many religious and 
trade guilds of tho Middle Ages there still 
stands fcJt. Mary’s Guildhall, a valuable 
example of twelfth-century architecture. 
Civil rule in L. dawns with the first 
appcurance, in 1206. of the mayoralty, 
whose aldermanry would appear to have 
been the headship of the merchant guild. 
Owing to disorders, se\. times the city’s 
charters were withdrawn. In 13110. after a 
ten-year's forfeiture of privileges. Edward 
I. granted L. a new charter and after tills 
there gradually developed a select bods of 
‘common councilmen/ who (from the six- 
teonth century onwards) met in the present 
guildhall over tho Stonebow gatchouso. 
Many years elapsed before this gatehouse 
was completed, and the K. face, with 
figures depicting the Annunciation, was 
not built before about 1520; the royal 
arms above the arch probably commemor- 
ated the visit of James 1. in 1617. The 
prosperity of medieval L. was based upon 
the wool trade. The raw wool was 
brought to L. mainly along the water- 
ways (Fossdyke connecting the William 
and the Trent, ami the Cnrdyke connect- 
ing the Xcnc and the Witham), and there 
made up for export to Flanders and the 
Hanseatic tils. Cloth was being made Jn 
L. by 1157, at which date there was a 
guild of weavers. The wool staple, how- 
ever, was removed to Boston in 1369 and 
with tlie departure of some of the great 
men hauls L. began to decline. The Civil 
war hclpi d on the process and laid a 
number of churches in ruins; besides 
which the Roundheads did much mis- 
chief in the cathedral, while the Cavaliers 
burnt down tho bishop's palace. Tilings 
began to improve In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the first evidence of civic recovery 
being the t reetion of .st. Peter-at- Arches, 
tlio corporation church adjoining the 
Butter Market. In 17 H Richard Ellison 
acquired a lease of the Fo.ssdyko tolls 
from tin corporation, and his improve- 
ment of tin* navigation brought a steady 
increa-t of trade. The first railway to 
reach I j. was opened iu 1846 and soon 
there followed the development of indus- 
trial ente rprises in tho juamif. of ogric. 
machinery and, later, heavy engineer- 
ing products -oil engines, exquvators, 
winding engines, tract ok, and motor-ear 
components. 

The historic features of L. are tho castle, 
the cathedral (see separate article, Lincoln 
('ATllhimvM, tlio .Stonebow', and the 
guildhall. Tho castle was built by William 
the Conqueror in 1066 to supplement the 
defences of the city, whose Rom. walls 
and gates hitd tor tho jnost part survivod. 
Tho upper tn. was annexed to the now 
castle os a kind of outer batloy — hence the 
name ‘Bailgato’ of modern times. Tho 
eustlo had two gateways, an E. one 
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opening upon Castle Hill, inside the city, that now remains is the chapel built about 
and the W. one loading to open country, 1230. Adjoining the museum is the 
the K. gate being still in use, though the Central Public Library, built in 1913 with 
round Norman arch has been covered by the aid of a Carnegie grant and designed 
a fourteenth -century pointed arch with by Sir Reginald Iilomileld. The three 
flanking turrets. L. Castle departs from most interesting medieval par. churches, 
the usual Norman plan iu having two St. Benedict, St. Mury-lc-Wigfnrd, and 
mounds instead of one. Both stand on St. Boter-at-Gowt’s, aro all S. of the rlv. 
the S. side of the castle yard, tlieir bases In front of St. Benedict is the city war 
being only about 200 ft. apart. The Stone- memorial. St. Mary-le-Wigford is notable 
bow (mentioned above) stands on the site for its noble tower of Saxon type. St. 
of the S. gate of the lower Rom. enclosure. Polor-at-Gowt’s also lian a Saxon tower. 
The medieval gate which stood on the with features similar to those of St. Mary - 
same site was pulled down lu the four- le-VVigford. Pop. <50,100. See J. W. F. 
teenth century. Like its successor the llill, Medieval Lincoln, 1948. 
present gale, the medieval gate had the 2. Tn. in Providence co., Rhode Is., 
guildhall situated above it. The hall U.S.A. It has cotton manufs. Pop. 
itself is partly panelled ami has a. inagiii- 10,500. 3. Co. seat of Lancaster co.. 

licent open timber roof with carved bosses. Nebraska. U.S.A., and cap. of the state. 
This hall and the inner hall beyond it St m. S.W. of Omaha. In 1K71 the univ. 
eontuin a number of portraits of monarch-* of Nebraska was opened, now accommo- 
and local personages. On the roof is the dating over 10,000 students. It is the 
mole bell (1371), still rung to summon centre of a rich ugric. area. Its manufs. 
council meetings. The eivio insignia include chemicals, bricks, tiles, and rail- 
include a line specimen of a, fourteenth- way wagons. Pop. 81,900. 4. City of 

century Hvvord. believed to have been pro- Logan co., Illinois, U.S.A., 29 in. N.E. by 
sented to the city by Richard IE. in 1387 ; X. of Springfield. The chief industry is 
,t nftecnth-eenturj sword believed to have coal-mining; grain is shipped, and mat- 
hem given by Henry VI and bvf> ti esses, footwear, machinery, and fumi- 
nmees, one *>f the Gonwi on wealth period ture are manufactured. L. is the seat of 
and one of the time of Charles IE. The tin* Cumberland Univ. Pop. 12.700. 
most interesting buildings on stoop Hill Lincoln Cathedral. Apart from its im- 
are the .lews’ Houses. Jn the Strait is posing position 200 ft. above the lower 
the one known as the Jews’ House. The city, the cathedral church of L. has a 
trout lias been mutilated but it preserves special interest for the student of Eng. 
its beautifully moulded doorway with cedes, architecture in that it exhibits the 
interlacing pattern. Next door to it is growth of that architecture from its early 
the Jews’ Court, which Juts lately been i Norman stages to the most fully dc- 
rescued from destruction under slum vcloped forms of Kug. Gothic. The 
clearance legislation ami reston <1 to the ' earliest scat of the bishops of Lindsey is 
Lincolnshire Architectural and Arclavo- I trad it io nail v identified with Stow, 10 m. 
logical Society. These houses and that | from Lincoln. On the Dan. invasion the 
popularly known as Aaron’s House belong ' see was reiuov ed first to Leicester and then, 
to the twelfth century, when L. was at i to Dorchester mear Oxford). On the death 
the height of Its prosperity as a centre of | of the hurt Saxon bishop in 1007. King 
the wool trade. Aaron was a grout figure i \\ illiam appointed Uemigius, almoner of 
in Eng. Jewry, having linaneial trims- i the a bboy of Fecamp, to succeed him and 
actions through .agents In many purls of c. 1073 IteinigiuH removed the see from 
England. He d. in 1 1 SO, mul b> the Dorchester to Lincoln and here ho built 
usual rule his property passed to the king, i a < hurch on the highest part of the city. 

The Usher Art Gallery contains impor- i The central portion of the \V. front and 
taut permanent collections. One special » i he lower stages of the Norman towers are 
feature is the Usher Colled ion, which was I surviving portions of his church, a grim 
left to the city by James Ward 1 Slier, . ami massive building, half fortress, half 
together with a bequest from which the J church. After a disastrous tiro in 1141 
gallery was built in 1927. The other ■ this church was restored to more than its 
special collection is of works h y Peter dc I lormer beaut v l>v the third Norman 
Wint (178E 1819), the vvater-eolom ist. ; bishop, Alexander the Mngmlicent, The 
The Gity and Co. 'Museum in the Giey i three richlj dot orated Nornmu doorways, 
Friars contains many important Rom. tho areading above the lateral recesses, 
remains reeoveied from casual cxcavu- the upper stages of the Norman towers*, 
t inus in the city. Those discoveries, how- and the gables on the N. and S. faces of 
ever, throw little light upon the growth of tho W. towers beloug to this period. In 
Rom. L. and, to obtain further evidence, 1185 an earthquake shattered the church 
systematic excavation is carried on bv a and a new work of restoration woe begun 
research committee formed in 1945. The by Hugh of Avalon and carried on by his 
High bridge, which s[)ans tho Wit ham, successors. The choir of tft. Hugh and 
dates. Os to its central portion, from tho two bays of the E. wall of the great 
twelfth century. On the \V. side of the transept were completed before 1200, and 
bridge are lino examples of half-timbered during the next llfty years tho nave, the 
houses, built about 1540, aud on the E. screen surrounding the Nonnau front, the 
side there once stood the wayside chop el chapter-house, mid the lower stages of 
of st. Thomas of Canterbury, built in t he tho central tower were added to the 
thirteenth century and demolished in 17(53. building. Tho canonisation of St. Hugh 
Tile Grey, Friars is approached from tho in 1220 led eventually to tho ercotion of 
Stonebow by way of Saltergatc, but all tho Angel Choir, which replaced the upsidal 
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end of st Hugh's chur» h and into this 
choir in 1280 the body of the saint was 
translated wid deposited luaeosttv shrine 
"the tloMer belongs to the closing vears 
of tin tliiit couth century and tlio tom 
pletion of the central tower to the period 
of Bishop John of Dulderbv (UtlO 20) 
The latest stage was reached about 1 WO 
bv tin e lection above tlio \\ towns of 
the great btlfries which have been dc 
s* n bod a a ‘among the noblest towers in 
Chi istendom * Among tho vanous woiks 
of rf^toiatinn tu liter tunes the most 
extensile win begun in 1922 and < om 
pitted in 19*2 at i cost of JbUii 000 the 
stability of the Imilding having hem 


L 
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pit indued b> vinous disinters ot lUc 
earthquake and tempest \ tiuthci work 
of it storation became rmissirv owing to 
the dihctisery, in 19J>, ot flu dutgerouH 
condition of the \ngei Chou and the 
trace iv of the t, window 

J hr bxUnar — The \\ fumt though 
lacking in unity of dt sign, Ims ui miprtn 
tdw gianeleui The severe Not man work 
of KemJgniM is rt liev« d liy the in In i work 
Of the period of Alexander notably ‘he 
much restored mouldings and capitals of 
the doorways The i rection of tin scree u 
in the thirl ec nth e entnry h d to t In raising 
of the < entral are h ami the i use it u n of t he 
beautiful cniquofoil window 1 he win- 
dow below like those In tin oth< r arches, 
baa been h placed by a l*crp< rulicular 
window (fourteenth lontiiiy), though it 
retain* its opginil ar<di and. Eaily >ng. 
shaft*. The lattice-work around tho arch 
and windows to u feature of tho period of 
Bilhop Grosseteste (1233 63) {q n ) The 
statu** of kfugB above the rentiai door 
wove inserted late In the four tot nth 


century The central tower, the loftiest 
of Eng cathedral towers is 271 ft high 
The perfect propoitions of this towoi and 
its combination ot majesty and grace, of 
richness and simplicity, constitute it one 
of the giandost towns in the world In 
it hangs ‘(tieat Tom* a lull weighing 
5jf tons Thi s end of the git it tian 
sept contains a beautiful rose window 1 1 
tlic Decorated ponod Beyond. the great 
tiansept extend the choir of st Hugh 
and the L tiansept tho posstshiem of two 
transepts being a fi ituio wlueh B shares 
with l anterbui v and ^ihsbmv Be gun 
lu 12)) and completed tailv m the torn 
tccuth centuiv tho Angel 1 holr with 
its five biwvs is om of tho crowning 
ae luc ve incuts ot K ng («olhi< aichdeetnu 
l he Hchlv uuved maihU capitals, the 
fine arch mouldings Urn cU !m de tnutrv 
of tho tiifomim, inel the toll it id eoibcls 
all ( hum attention Ihe thou takes its 
name fiom the thirty liguicM ot angels in 
tin spundiols of tlu an lies of tin tn 
fonum M>o\t Lht easternmost put on 
the \ shit is the tmy < ole bi itcd ftgun ot 
tlu I uuoln Imp On thi \ side ol tlu 
smctuaiv aie sin tunopitd ait ties tlu 
t lire i easternmost emit vmiiu the I istn 
‘st pule hit with horn gun 1 on duty dt 
pitted in tho pnm Is lu low The otlm 
time in hes i ovt i u tomb u hit h be us an 
iiisenptim l)\ Bishop liilltr (lhl>7 7 *) 
indie viing tli it th h ul\ ot 1 e mi mis it ts 
litre ‘•'i in \ us ig » i le i h n i ofhn 
t tmtaiuing it lies with a putt n mdc bailee 
and a ti urine lit of i p 1 st >t tl stiff wu 
disc o\ cud within tin tomb tl pistihos 
Ills ill i limit n V it»ns| k ions ttutme 
on its '> ih i tli< sph mil I poital tin 
luilgment | oi h with its*o<i>sed udi 
moulding uiel sculpt mm of tlio two 
Pm pi lulu ui u iliiptls wlmh M ink ih* 
lion h the i i-t t inmost w is built bv 
Bishop luiss f ]| ({/ 1 1 91) the otlii r bv 

Bishop I ngl end (e/ 1 >17) Pin h tud 
with its l n> icntrnl gebit js of st ttely 
proporii ns ui 1 « outruns tho nuigidJh *nt 
window d gioimtiii il tiu cry The 
< haptt i lout (1220 id (« nut e tod with 
the K ti insipt bv ave^llbuh and cloister 
is the i ii In t chapter house in the Liulv 
I ng sty Ii 

JnUrut I lu nave e*f i>evon hays m 
thcluuh i ng st v h w tu « ompleted during 
1200 1 ho (lustei id e olumnn of the 

purs *1 fm stone and Pm beck marble, 
the mile i irvi d capitals vud beautiful 
trifoiiuin eomhintd with the mow ions 
ne hs of t lu building give an t ffee t at one o 
of lightruss and cleg nut Tho vaulting 
of the u l\i with fta e arve tl boBhtiH and or 
the two l ui i at e Impels opening at tho \\ 
end into t he nave aro interesting ttxauiples 
of Karl v 1 ng vaulting Near that rossing 
on the 2s side of tho nave a ric hly carved 
slab of in u l»lo has been amumed to l>o th« 
original tomb nf Romtgius, wheyse* body 
wm late? 1 r uisluti d to tho sane tutu v in the 
V rigid ( hou , but it Ih probably of a later 
elate. lh< great rose window*# In tho 
\ ami s ciith* of the great transept 
are known us the Dean's Eve and tho 
Bishop's i< yo. The former hr an early 
and bplonditl example of ‘plate t toe cry* 
and contains eunie very fine thirteenth- 
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century glass. The H. end of the transept 1889. The offences alleged against the 
wus reennst meted in the fourteenth cen- bishop of Lincoln wore, for the most part, 
tmv when, as a result of the offerings breaches of various rubrics In tho Com- 
mode at tho tomb of Bishop John of munlon service of tho Prayer Book, viz. 
Haldcrby, locally revered as a saint, the the mixing of water with the wine, the 
present mngnitlccnt window, wit 1) Its leaf- j non-\ wlbility of tho performanee of the 
like tracery, was inserted under an arch manual acts, tho making of the sign of 
of pierced qiuitrofoils. The shrine of this the cross at llio benediction, etc. It was 
bishop was on the W. side of tins transept argued that a bishop is not a * minister* 
and was excelled in splendour only by and thus not hound by the rubrics, 
that of M Hugh. Judgment was given by tho archbishop 

Entering the t lioir b> the S. aisle we see in Nov. 189U, hut he eonfmed himself to 
the heautilul double aicading. which is a the legal declarations, and pronounced no 
ie.ituro of the w'ork oi St. Hugh’s time, monition on the bishop of iiineoln in 
'Hie S. aisle < ontams the mutilated shrine respe* t ot the brem lies of eccles. law com- 
of little Si. Hugh, the Christian Imj whose nutted by turn. The promoters appealed 
dent h in 12.) 5 was laid to the etiarge of tho lo t lie Judicial Committee and their appeal 
Jew * ot Lincoln. The htorv is recalled b> was heaid m 1891, Judgment being given 
('huuccr in tho Prioress's Tale , and is the in Aug. 1892. and tho appeal failing on 
sublet t ot anot. ballads. The E. transept all points. Tin case has a permanent 
has two apsidal chapels on tho b. side, importance, first, because certain disputed 
both of St. Hugh’s time, and a relic of the questions of ntual were legally decided, 
Romanesque planning of churches. In and. sc< ondl>, because the jurisdiction of 
lids transept tire buried se\ . bishops of tho archbishop of Cimterburv to try one 
Lincoln, the most celebrated being Robert . of Ins suffragan bishops for alleged cedes. 
Grosseteste, whose tomb wds a place oi 'offences, alone, was declared to be well 
pilgrimage. The wrought e *r» sem*ns at i founded and legal. 

the N. and S. entrant cb nroin tlie 1.. turn ‘ Lincoln Mount, peak 14,297 ft. high In 
sept into i*t. Hugh’s choir are beautiful | the l’ark Range of tho Rooky Mts., 
examples of thirteenth -cent ur> w oik. Tim Colorado, l V. There are silver-mining 
interest of this i hotr is that it is one of the works at the miiumi it, to which a railway 
\«ry earliest examples of the Eiul\ Eng. has been < oiistiu* ted. and there arc two 
-ti fe. The clustered columns, the loumled mcteorologicHl stations, one conducted by 
.1 boons, tho character of the foliage , .md Harvard l niv. 
the deep mouldings of the an lies are Lincoln Sheep, vet Shfep. 

« haraeterlHtlc features, and unlike < ontem- Lincolnshire, Charles Robert Wynn- 
poiarx Fr. work. The cloister, which is Carrington, first Marquess of , and first Earl 
e uteri d by a covered passage from the Carrington (1813-1928), joint-hereditary 
N. transept, was built by Bishop Sutton lord great chamberlain of England, eldest 
nbout 1298. The N. Hide of tho cloister, son of second Baron Oarnugton, was 
demolished at hii earlier period, has bi*en educated at Eton and Cambridge. Ho 
replaced 1* v tho colonnade, with the i was M.P. for High Wycombe, 1805-68, 
library above it designed hv Sir Chi Mo- captain of the Royal Bodyguard, 1881- 
pher Wren. From this colonnade a line* 188c, governor of Now S. Wales. 1885-90. 
new mav be obtained of the cathedial , (Yeat-ed an carl, 1895. and from 1892 to 
tower's and tho K. and W. transepts. , li*9.» ho was lord chamberlain of tho houee- 
Among the treasures ol the cut he si ml is hold, oh annum of the National Liberal 
one of tlio four original copies of Magna [Club, and an energetic member of the 
t art a, 1 L < ’. President of tho Board of Agri- 

Lincoln College, one of the colleges of < ulture from the beginning of Campbell - 
Oxfonl l tm , founded in 1 127 b> Hu laud Biiimei man’s administration. 1905 ho 
riointng, bishop of Liiuoln, and 11 - 1 1 signed that post 111 191 1, and was lord 
nrgmu-id b> Tlminas Rothctham, unh privy senl till Feb. 1912, when lio retired 
bishop of York, and lord high (lianccllor with a marques «ate. 
in H7U, who thuH earned for himself the Lincolnshire,!' < o. of England, bounded 
title of second founder. John Wesloj, E. by the North M*a and the Wash. It 
Lord Crewe, Johu Morh ,\ . and Janus is 1 be so< nnd hugest eo. in England, and 
(’otter Moirwon were distinguished im m- possesses, including the uhore of the 
hers of the college. Humber, neaih 110 111 . of coast, mostly 

Lincoln Judgment, The, celebrated I’ng. marshy, hut with some Mtretehcs of sand, 
lecles. Hint which came up m 1889. the Tiie co. general h is flat, a considerable 
bishop of Lincoln, Edward King, being part being feus and marshes, but there are 
cit**d before Hie archbishop of Cant f 1 bury two ranges of bills, tho Lincoln Edge, or 
(Hr. Mention ) to utuaver charges of various Heights, 01 the Cliff, on the W. running 
ritual offences commit led at tho adminix- from Grant bam to Lincoln and on again 
t ration of Holy Communion in tho el lurch to tho Humber, and the Wolda running 
of St. Pet er-at-G owl’s and in Lincoln from Spilsby to H.irto *-on-H umber. Tho 
Cathedral in December of 1887. ITo- prin. rivs. art* tin* Hi aber, Trent, Wit- 
ceedings were commenced In June 1 888 by ham, and Welland. The tsle of Axiiolme, 
a petition presented by the promoters the vale ot Anctiolme, aud a good deal of 
(two of whom were 111 hub. of the dioocuu the co. to the S.B, of Lincoln is occupied 
of Lincoln, and two parishioners of St. by the Fens p/.r.). The soil as a wholo is 
Peter-at-Uowt's) to the archbishop. The rich, and it i.s one of the first ugrio. cos. 
matter was referred to a committee ami in England. It has the largest bulb- 
the ca then remitted to Dr. Buiisou, who growing Industry in the United Kingdom, 
heard It in Lambeth Palace on Fob. 12, A quantity of graiu is grown, the largest 
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crop being bailee, and cattle and sluip 
are i eared m laige numbers. also a fine 
breed of hortseb. Limestone, frees tom , 
and ironstone are quauicd, but the 
manufs. are not \ery considerable , there 
<uo machine and implement far turies, and 
also brickfields. Tt is dnidcd into tliito 
‘parts’ (Lmdse> Kcstc\en «md Uollaml). 
and eight pail, divs (,uh it turning one 
member Area 2040 sq in Pop 017 f»00 
See Victoria Comity Histoiy Lincohishm 
T Allen, Thi History of the ('aunty of 
Lincoln (2 aoK ), 1834, G *■* stie.it tu Id, 
Lincolnshire amt 0 e Dams 18s 4 L M. 


and Gnjcrat during the flist Sikli wni 
During the Indian inn tmj it particip<itul 
in the siege and capturo of Lucknow 
Dim rig Kitchener’s Egyptian cnnipiumi 
(1897 -9S) it was present at the battles «»t 
Vtbar i and Khartoum It fought it 
Paaidebcig in the s African wur. 

1902 Dining the First World War it 
raised nineteen battalions which sen id 
mfci.uuc Flanders Gallipoli and 1 to pt 
During the Second Wmld Wai tin L 1< 
fought on the W tiout. m the battle of 
N oririaud \ . and in the ad\ Line to the 
Itlune Thei also fought as part of the 
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Syrripson, Memorials of Old J incoln shirt, 
1910 ; W. 11. Wheeler, History of the i c ns 
of S . Lincolnshire , 1920, C Marlowe, 
The Fen Country , 1923; Lincolnshire 
Domesday and the Lindsey Sumy , trails 
■and ed. by C W, Foster and T Longl< > 

i Lincoln Record Society), 1921; and (J 
3 rears, Lincolnshire % n the 1 7th and lhth 
denlunes, 1940. 

Lincolnshire Handicap, The, see II on si • 
Racing Rvcn Mektivgs. 

Lincolnshire Regiment, formerly the 
10th Foot, was raised in 168 3 by the earl of 
Bath. It toolr port In Marlborough’s 
-campaigns during the War of the sp. 
Succession, and gained honours at Blen- 
heim. Rami Hies, Oudonardo, ‘and Mai- 
plaquet. In 1801 it fought in Egypt, 
where it gained the * Sphinx' badge. 
During the Peninsular campaign It served 
on the E. coast of Spam, in 1842 it went 
to India, and fought at Sobroou, Mooltan, 


Eighth \tmv in the invasion of Unit and 
!ct othir units weio part of the Chindits 
in Hiii.ua The 4th Lincolns were part of 
the 1 lf»th Brigade of the 49th Dit , wlm h 
fought in Normandy in 1944. 1’icmous 
to fighting m Friwiee this div. was m 
\orw<i\ In France the Lincolns (to- 
gether with the Dm ham Light lufnntM 
and tlu Duke of Wellingtoms Region ut> 
particularly distinguished thoindelvc* in 
tho borage country in the battle fox 
Juvignv and ltauray Also, later, the 
Lincolns crossed tho JCscaut (’anal and 
forced a bridgehead over tho Tm about - 
Antwerp Cuual (Sept. 25, 1941), Liking 
1 S 5 prisoners They were also in th< 
uttn< h on Tilburg. 

Lincoln’s Inn, see Inns ok ( 'ot it r. 

Lind, Johanna Maria, hettu known as 
Jenny Lind, and afterwards as Madame 
Jenny Und«Goldsohmldi (1820-87), Swed- 
ish singer, b. at Stockholm. At tbe 
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Royal Theatre in Stockholm she made hor 
riftml In 1838 as A gut ho in Tier b'rcis - 
chutz. She was at onee successful, but 
alter two years* work derided to continue 
Ik r studies for a while under Manuel 
Garcia. She sang in tuo prin. cities on 
the Continent, but it was not until 1847 
that ‘the Swedish nightingale,* as she was 
called, appeared before a London audience, 
she aroused tremendous enthusiasm and 
became a popular heroine. In 1852 she 
married Otto Goldschmidt of Hamburg. 
She had before this (in 184(1) retired from 
the operatic stage, but she continued to 
slug at concerts until 1883. In 1839 sho 
lmd become a naturalised Brit, subject. 
*SYe lives by If. S. Scott- Holland and \V. IS. 
Uofkstro, 1891 ; N. W. Stephenson. 1922; 
ninl her daughter, Mrs. ft. Maude. 1920. 

Lindau, Paul (1839-1919). Ger. rritie, 
dramatist, and novelist, b. at Magdeburg. 
In 1 803 he became editor of the Uusseldorf 
7a dung. Tic then went to Berlin, and In 
ISfiC to ICIbcrfcld, when* lie cil. the JCtber- 
Jeldtr 7a thing. In 1869 he founded Das 
neue Blatt at Leipzig, and, thru* years 
later, Du Hiaemrurt at Berlin. He also 
loiinded \orit und Sud in ‘87** which he 
ed. till 1904. L.*s works include bio- 
graphic-,. essays, criticisms, stories. sket- 
ches, and dramatic adaptations. Among 
Ids better known plays arc Maria und 
Magdalena (1872); Tante Thrrcse (INTO); 
Die tirstc (1893); and Drr Abend (1890). 
He also adapted some plays of Dumas and 
*sirdou for the tier, stage, ILis other 
works include Ldterarimhr Jluehsiehts- 
losigkidut (1872); Drumalurgische BlatUr 
(1375, essays on Moliew* and Alfred de 
Musset: also Hen und bran Juwtr 
()sS2) and S/jihth ( 1 SSM (noa*K). bee 
K. Jladlieli, Haul Lindau ah dutinufm* hi r 
Diehtn \ lS70;hfeh.\ V. Klemperev. 1909; 
and his own A ur b.nnnti •ingm. 1917. 

Lindau, anct. tn. of Wurttoinberg- 
Baden, German}. formerly In Bavaria, 
25 m. E.S.E. of Constance, on a small is. 
in fbo lake. The chief building of interest 
is the medieval tu. hall, which has been 
restored. A railway bridge connects it 
with the mainland, and a now road hildgc 
wart opened in 1927. It w T «s tin* stem* of 
lighting iu the Second World \\ ar in Mav 
1945 when it was captured t» the li. 
First Army. Pop. 0000. 

Lindbergh, Charles A. (6. 1902). Vmer. 
airman, b. at Little Falls, Minnesota. 
Ills father being a Congressman from that 
state. He entered the engineering cl, is** 
of the univ. of Wisconsin, and in 1922 
entered tho dying school at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. In 1925 he become mi olheer 
In the Missouri National Guard, and began 
to earn his living as a pilot in the go\ . air 
mail service between Ht. Louis and 
Chicago. Learning that ltayiuond B. 
Orteig Jiad offerer! a prl/e of 4125,000 Cor 
the person who first made a non-stop air 
flight between New York and Paris, ho 
appealed to some Ht. Louis business men 
who agreed to finance him. They luid 
built for him the 220 li.p. Ryan mono- 
plane, which was named The Spirit of St . 
/louis. He left in this piano from Han 
Diego. California, to New York, via Ht. 
Louis, and arrived at his destination on 


May 12, having made a record overland 
continental flight. His time of departure 
w’as 7.52 on tho morning of May 20, 1927, 
and he landed at Le Bourget field, Paris 
on the night of May 21, or 33 hrs. after 
starting. He was promoted to the rank 
of colonel in the Arner. Annv and received 
the Woodrow Wilson medal as well as 
the prize money. Soon afterwards he 
met and married Anne Morrow, daughter 
of tho Amcr. am has. to Mexico. In 
1933 L. and bis wife dew the S. Atlantic 
from tho Gambia to Port Natal (Brazil), a 
distance of 1900 in., in 16 hrs., thereby 
completing a survey flight of both the 
X. Atlantic air route from America to 
Europe ami of tho H. Atlantie route. 
On March 1, 1932, tho infant son of L. was 
kidnapped from his home in New Jersey 
and held to ransom. In May tho skeleton 
of tho child’s bod> whs found near the L. 
house, hi 1935 a Ger. named naupt- 
mann was tried, convicted, and executed 
for t he murder. L.’k popularity, however, 
suflored severely from his isolationism in 
the period preceding America's ontrv into 
the Second World War, and his public 
utterances on President Roosevelt's polio 
suggested that he was not only against 
Vmer. intervention hut was bitterlv 
hostile t o Biita in. »s7r his autobiography. 
Hi- Pilot anil Hlnnr (1927). 

Linden: l. Mibiirh of Hanover. Ger- 
many , bus iron foundries, textile mills, and 
rubber ami chemical works, and niunufs. 
textiles, ultramaiine. and urtihr ini man- 
ures. Pop. 89.000. 2. Vil. of Westphalia, 

Germam . 7 in. F..S.K. of Essen. It has 
machine shops and iron foundries, and 
i o.i 1 is mined. Pop. 15.009. 

Linden-tree, s< i Lnu.. 

Lindgren, Waldemar (1800-1931D. 
Vmer. geologist and mineralogist, b. at 
Kalmar in Sweden. He was prof, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from DM2 to 1933 and had a considerable 
lidluence on the newer developments in 
the stud\ of mining geology, lie pub. 
\tn ora/ /kfiostf* (Ithcd., 1933) aud Ore 
lh pasds of /he l List cm States (1935, with 
bibliography). 

Lindi, ilist. and prov. (,s. Prov.) hcad- 
quarters and port of Tanganyika, 60 m. 
N. of the Portuguese 15. African, boundary. 
The port and tn. are situated on L. Bay 
oil the estuary of the J lUkiiledi ft. and there 
is a good harbour. 1 .. is important as the 
main distributing centre of tho S. Prov., 
dealing in or export mg grain, ground-nuts, 
rice, caehou nuts, cotton, tobacco, bees* 
wax, copra, mangrove bark, and Colombo 
root. There are Vnglican and Horn. 
Catholic churches and a wireless station 
for aircraft. L. has golf links, tennis, 
excellent bulbing and fishing. Rainfall 
averages 35 in. Pop. (diet.) 122 Euro- 
peans, 075 Asiatics, aud 133,000 natives. 
The tn. has about 50(M* natives. 

Lindisfarne Gospels, or St. Cuthbert’s 
Evangelistarium, most celebrated pro- 
duction of the Anglo-11 ibernian monastery 
of L., founded by St. Aldan and the Irish 
monks of Iona or IcolmkiU, in 634. St. 
Cuthbert (q.v) d. in 6S7 and as a monu- 
ment to his memory his successor, Kad- 
trltli, caused to bo written in Lat. this 
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beautiful vol., which is known also as the Lindo, Mark Prager (1819-79), Dutch 
Durham Hook of tft. Cuthbcrt's Gospels. pro^e writer, of Eng. parentage, 6. in 
It formerly belonged to the dean and Londou. Ho went to Holland at the age of 
chapter of Durham, but is now in the Brit, nineteen and set up as a private teaoher 
Museum. The MS., surpassed in grandeur of Eng. In 1853 was appointed teacher 
only by the Book of Kells ( 7 . r.) in tho same of Eng. language and literature at the 
style, was greatly enriched by .Kthelvvald Itoyal Military Academy in lircda, a post 
(Ethelwold), bishop of L.. who succeeded he continued to till till 18ti5. He wrote 
Eadfrith in 721 and caused ('uthbert’s sketches for tho Arnhemsche Couront , 
book to be richly illuminated by the afterwards pub. in book torin under the 
hermit Bifrith, who prefixed an elaborate pen-name of De Undo Herr Smits (‘Old 
painting of an evangelist to each of the Mr. SiuitV). In 1856 lio founded the 
four < iospels and also illuminated tho cap. A cdi rlandsrhe Spectator, I 11 which much of 
letters at the commencement of each bis best work appeared. L.'s chief serious 
book. Bishop Ar iliehvald had t lie whole original Dutch writing was lie Opkomst 
encased in a binding of gold set with cn Ontwikkeling ran het ICngelsche Volk 
precious stones; and in i)50 •* priest (The Hue and Development of the British 

named Aldrod (Kaldredl rendered tho People) (2 vols., ihijs 74). 
book still more valuable by interlining it Lindsay, Alexander Dunlop Lindsay, 

with a Saxon version of the original MS., first Baron Lindsay of Birke«* (6. 1879). 
which is t bo Lat. text of M Jerome. The Brit, philosopher, educated at Glasgow 
peculiar importance of tins ml. in the Unlv. ami at Diiiv. rolhgc. Oxford, 
hist- of illumination ig.c.) consists in its Former sjmw fi-1 low , Edinburgh I'niv., 
clearly establishing. by its eomeidouec he wits lecturer m p)nlosoph\, Victoria 
with earlier examples, the < lass of eul- I'niv.; fellow of Balhol and (I. ismc.il 
Jigraphy practised by that primitive tutor, 1906; Jowott hctiuvr m philn- 
eiiurch and people to whom Gregnrv the snpliv there, 1911; prof, of moral pliilo- 
Great sent St. Aueustine at tho end of the Mipliy. Glasgow l r nlv„ 1922-21: 
sixth century. The L. 11, were cd., with a chancellor. Oxford I'niv. 1935 -38 . M.isler 
learned introduction, by Bmiterweck in of Balliol (‘ollegc irom 192 1 to 1949. w In u 
1857 and by Stevenson and \\ aring for the hr retired to take up tho posit ion ot liead 
Surtees Society in 1854-65. of the new I’niv. (‘ollege of N ^tnftord- 

Lindley, John (1799 1865). Eng. hntan- shire. His works include The Philosophy 

ist, b. at Catton, near Norwich. In 1819 of Bergson H9I I): Kail Marr's ■ KapifaP 
he pub. Observations on the Struct art of (1925); The Mature of Ibttgious 'truth 
Fruits ( atraus. from the Fr.). iollowed the ( 1 927); ('hnshuntig anti Bconomits (193.5): 
next a ear by an original work. Mono- Kant (1931); 7 1n Phurchm and In monacg 
graph to. Hnsarian. In 1829 lie became (1934); Tin Moral Tin clung of Jesus 
prof, of botany at t T niv. College. London, (1937); Tin Tun .l/V>rr*bYir.v (1940); 7 he 
and lecturer to the Apothecaries* Corn- Modern lh inner a tic state (1913): ami a 
pany. Amongst his prin. pubs, arc A trans. of JM.ito's lb public rl907) 

Synopsis of the British Flora 1 1.829); Flora Lindsav, Lady Anne, sec Dvkvakd, 

Medico (1838); The Vup table Kingdom Lam \wr. 

(1846); and Theorjj and Practice oj Horti - Lindsay, nr Lyndsay, Sir David (1190- 

culture (1855). In conjunction with 1555), Siottish poet and L> on King-of- 
Sir W. .1. Hutton he aLo wrote The Fossil Arms, b. at Gannyltnn, near Unddington. 
Flora of (heat Britain (is.il ). II< V was at tin bed to the Scottish court in 

Lindley, Nathaniel Lindley, Baron 1 508, nncl la*cr became an usher to James 

(1828-1921), Eng. mi ist. b. «* \cton V. of Scotland, holding this position till 
Green, Middlesex. He %vas rolled to the 1522. Horn his writings It is ev blent that 
Bar iu 1850, beginning practice in the although L. took part In tlio court life his 
court of chancery. In 187 2 he became sympathies wen* with the people, and lie 
quoen'w counsellor and in 1875 a justice was not a fluid of rebuking the vices of the 
of common picas. In 188 i lie was raised | young king, with whom notwithstanding 
to the court of appeal and made a pri\y i lie was n favourite. The Ttsfauient and 
councillor. n« succeeded Lord Esher as ( ‘ompbnmt of our Sore rone Lord is J'apyngi* 
master of the rolls in 1897. and throe > ears was written by L. as a satire on the court, 
later was made a life-peer, and thence prelate* and nobles, and the Answer to the 
until 1905 he was a lord of appeal in King is hlgting as a rebuke of the king's 
ordinary. His pubs, are An J nt rod net ion licentiousness. His earliest poem is Tin 
to the Study of Jurisprudence (1855) and lire me o. 1528), an allcgor.v in the style 
Treatise on the Ixxw of Partnership , in- of Chaucer, written in the seven-line 
eluding its Ajmlication to Joint stock and stanza. L.*s famous morality play, A nc 
Other Companies (1893). Satyrc <>f thi Thrie F.stutis, denouncing the 

Undlej, William (1808- 1900), Eng. civil clergy, appeared in 1540. lli* longest 
engineer, b. iu London, in 1^38, after poem is I'he Monarchic, giving ad aocount 
travelling In various parts ot Europe of the ris<> and fall of Syria, VersiA, Grtceo, 
engaged in railway work, he was appointed and Koine. Others include The Corn- 
chief engineer to the Hamburg-Horgedorf plapnt of ftagsche, the Kingis auld Ilounde , 
railway. He began by constructing a io fiawtic. the Kingis best bclovit Dog, and 
complete sewerage system, and between Ms < t ompanytonis, KittHs Ccmfessioun 
1844 and 1848 he designed the Hamburg (an attack on the Church), and Ane, lies- 
water-works. He also designed tho ro- criptioun of Pttlder Ooffds (i.e. pedlars), 
building ot Hamburg after the fire of 1842, a study iu low life. See life by 1\ fc. 
greeted the gas-works, and executed tho tri- Ty tier, hi Scottish tf ’ orthies , 183 1 -38. 
goaoiuetiical survey of the city ( 1 84 8-60). Lindsay. David (1 856-1922). Australian 
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explorer, ft. at Goolwa, S. Australia, of 
Scottish parents. He began his career in 
the survey Dept. of the Australian Gov. 
He explored and surveyed many parts of 
the country, and in 1888 achieved the feat 
of crossing Australia on liorsohnok front 
N. to S. His explorations in the Mac- 
Donnell Mts. in Central Australia in 1889- 
1890 led directly to the oponing up of the 
famous goldfield of \V. Australia. In 
later life ho was concerned largely in the 
development of mining. 

Lindsay, Nicholas Vachel (1879-1981), 
Amer. poet , ft. at Springfield , Illinois. He 
studied art in Chicago, and for a time was 
a lecturer for the \ .M.C.A. and the Anti- 
Saloon League. Finding in himself a 
genuine aptitude for smooth, easy -flowing 
verse, ho imitated the anct. hards and 
minstrels hy tramping the highways and 
securing from unsophisticated everyday 
folk on the farms a night’s board and 
lodging, in return for which he recited to 
them some of his own compositions. He 
ma> be said to have injected the spirit 
ol jazz into his rhymes, winch appear 
better when recited than when read. 
Among his books of yew, ire General 
IVdliam Booth enters into Heaven U9l3); 
Tht Congo and Other /’items (1914); The 
Chinese Nightingale (1917); The Golden 
/look of N firing field (prose, 1 920); The 
Golden Whales of California (1920); and 
Collected Poems (revised ed., 1925). Nee 
lifo hy E. L. Masters, 1925. 

Lindsay, Norman Alfred William (5. 
1879), Australian artist, ft. at Crewviek, 
Victoria. L. is principally known for his 
illustrations of retronius, Rabelais, VII 
Ion. and of Aristophanes’ Lysi strata. Irani. 
In his elded son Jack who is also a 
novelist. Ills etchings were r< produced 
in a collected cd. in 1927 with a chronology 
of his work from 1918 to 1915. llis work 
is decorative, and in tho at vie of Aubrev 
Beardsley, but ho has not Heardslcy'- 
capacity for continuous line. Otlur 
pubs.: ('native Effort (1921); Madam 
Life's fsvrcrs (1929); and Age of Consent 
il938). His second son, Philip, 1ms 
gained rtc ognltion « a writer of historical 
novels. 

Lindsny. in. in Victoria eo„ Ontario, 
Canada, 70 m. N .10. of Toronto. II 
manufs. carrioges, leather, agiic. imph - 
meats, etc., and has a tannery and saw 
mills; also knitting and woollen nulls. 
Pop. 9000. 

Lindsays* Earls of Crawfor 1 and Bal- 
oarres, see Ckvvvkokh vm> liwnmtiN 
Faria op. 

Lindsay, Benjamin (1KC>9 -111 III). Ni.ua. 
jurist, ft. at Jackson, TonncHwe. Edu- 
cated at Notre Dnino Cuiv., Indiana, and 
tho Baptist Cniv. of his native In., he 
moved to Colorado, and wais admitted to 
tho Bar In Denver in 1894. Becoming 
interested in the futo of Juvenile offenders, 
lie secured tho passage of tho Colorado 
juvenile court law In 1899 and was named 
Judge of the court in Doc., being re-eta ted 
for ton successive terms. He mot with 
opposition, but succeeded in his aim of 
enforcing the rights of children. In 1934 
be became a judge of tho Superior Court 
of California. His work Problem of 


Children appeared in 1903. Other writings 
include The Revolt of Modern Fou/A (1925); 
and The Compassionate Marriage (1927); 
both in collaboration with Walnwrlghfc 
Evans. His autobiography, The Danger* 
ous Life , was pub. in 1931. 

Lindsey, Earl of, see Bkktif., Robert. 

Lindsey, Parts of, diet, of Lincolnshire, 
tho largest of the threo administrative 
diva. (or ‘parts’) of the co., occupying the 
N. half. The s. 10. dint, of Lincolnshire is 
culled ‘Darts of Holland' and the b.W. 

‘ Darts of Kei-tcven.' 

Line (after the Fr. Iigne) t measure of 
length, the twelfth part of ail Inch, now 
ii^eil unlj technically .e.g. * The iiumherN in- 
dicate the quantity of ” linos” In diameter.’ 

Linea, or La Linea de la Concepcion, 
In. in prov. of Cadiz, Spain, 11 in. N. of 
Gibraltar. Pop. 39,000. 

Line Engraving, see Engraving and 
Process Work. 

Linen. Yarns and fabrics spun and 
woven from the fibres of flax (Linmn 
% isitatissi mum ) arc all comprehended under 
this name. Tho flax plant belongs to the 
ordu Linacne. and grows from 2 to 3 ft. 
high. It is cultivated widely in Europe, 
Asia, and Nmciiea. The mannf. of L. 
was one of the mo*t wnlclv spread and 
extensive industries of European coun- 
tries from quite early times. Egypt, too, 
was long edebrated for its La., many L. 
mummy cloths of line texture and great 
nge having been found there. The culti- 
vation of flux was extensive in Italv 
shortly before the Christian era. and it 
was probnblv introduced into Britain lor 
textile purpose-, by the Korns. In recent 
times it has ceased to bo a domestic 
Industry, ami has become an important 
textile mannf. in certain disS. The 
inventions of Arkwright. Hargreaves, and 
Ciompton In the latter (mil ot the eigh- 
teenth contht v were » blow to the L. trade 
ns it then existed. In 1787 the founda- 
tion of um< hine .spinning of flax was laid 
b\ John Kvndrcw and Thomas Porthou$o 
ot Darlington, who obtained a patent 
for the first mill for spinning yarn by 
m.u limcry which was ImiJt at Darlington. 
Their invention ultimately developed Into 
flu pit ‘sent -dav peifeit kvhIciii of machin- 
tr>, although the weaving ot L. varn 
b\ power loom was of slower growth Ihun 
that of cotton, the first really successful 
fiudory for the former nid being erected 
till 1812. The modern manuf. of L. id 
divided into two branches, via. spinning 
and weaving, apart from bleaching auu 
tho numerous finishing processes. After 
the flax fibre is received in bundles from tho 
mill, where it gets a rough sortiug, its 
manuf. into yarn comprises the operations 
of (a) heckling; (ft) preparing; and (c) 
spinning. The first -named process con- 
sists of disentangling, splitting up and 
separating into tludr ultimate filaments 
the fibre strands. It woe originally per- 
formed by liand, and is so still iu Ireland 
and in some Continental mills. The 
‘heckler’ takes a handful of flax by the 
middle and draws the root end sev. times 
through tho heckle-teeth, an oblong stock 
of wood with strong steel teeth inserted, 
then roversing the handful and heckling 
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the opposite end in a similar fashion The flits actons the w at p y arns, ovci and unde r 
tiax is then sub jot ted to the same process alter ftately , to \voa\ e the cloth 
on a heckle with finer teeth, tho object Ult aching - -In the modem process of 
being to separate the tUix into ‘line ’ bleaching tho cloth is i tpicllv passed over 
the best poitiou, and 4 tow/ the short a red hot cthnclci to lender it quite 
and ravelled end. Nowadays heckling smooth It i-, thin boiled in lime watr l 
mac hines are extensively employ ed in anti soda 1\ e. dm d ovc r he ited tin roilc is 
tho place of hand-luckier. and rcndcied glossy b\ mangling, stan h- 

(b) Pvt paring — This stage consists of mg and diymg 
various operations for soitmg the flax-hne Making up —Cloth is \vo\en iu lengths 
into qualities and then subjecting it to of GO to bO yds and, when bleached, ie 
« ertoin treatment on dillerent machines, quires to be made up winch consists of 
viz. the spiead -boards, diawmg-finme, cutting and hemming tho lengths into tho 
iiul i ov mg-fiame On the spioad-boaids \ annus «u tic ks fen house hold mdnlhci 
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which aic moving holts of leather, the* i purposes Thu making up branch of the* 
lengths of flax fibre arc laid end on end and L trade n >». Ireland employs some* 
brought through giaduated seiiis of pins 10,000 pc >pl< 

and rollci which combine the incliMdiial Bellast n tho chief tn In the United 
lengths into one continuous slivt r which Kingdom < ngaged in the mamif of fine L 
is drawn out finer and flnei until the , and m I ugland Leeds and Uarrihle\ «uo 
roving frame Imparts a slight twist to the 1 the e entre •> of tlio trade. Tho \alpe of Ls 
sliver in preparation for the operations of exported limn the United Kingdom during 
the actual spinning frames. 11) is wis t i, 180,000 and practically the 

(<•) Spinning — This operation consists whole of this came from N. Ireland. Tho 
of dry and wet spinning, the* first being Ulster industry normally provides em- 
itted for the \cry coarse iams and the ploymeut for approximately 70,000 pci- 
second for the finer. The weaving of the sons (exclusive of those engaged in 
L, yam into cloth is accomplished in growing tho fl hie). On tlio ( 'ontlncnt L. 
three main operations; (l) * Drawing in* is manufactured in France, Belgium, and 
the warp yams, which run the length of Germany See also Flax Si e T Wood- 
the doth, through reeds which space tho house and T. Milne, The finishing of Jute 
yarns according to the fineness of tho and Linen FabrU s. 2nd cd , 1028; T. 
cloth required. (2) Winding tho warp Wood house and 1\ Kllgour, Spinning* 
yarns on a beam for insertion In tho loom Weaving, and Finishing of Fltur and Jute , 
(3) Winding the weft yarns on little pirns 1921) ; and 8. A CJ. Caldwell. Tht Pnpuratum 
or cones for fitting in the shuttle which and Spinning of Flax Fibre , 1931. 
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Line of Communications, routes by 
which, in wartime, supplies and ammu- 
nition are convoyed from tlio base of 
operations to tho main body of the army 
or tlm zone of operations. Tho direction 
in which the army is preparing to move 
forward is termed tho line of operations ; 
thus the latter is followed up closely by 
tlm L. of O. which grows in length, and in 
importance from a strategical point of 
view, as (lie march of the army is pro- 
longed. In tho olden times armies were 
absolutely dependent for their supplies 
upon the resources of the country in which 
1ho> were campaigning. When one part 
of the country was no longer able to sup- 
port it, the army moved on, thus leaving 
in its train, in tho majority of cases, a 
blighted, devastated countryside. The 
introduction of Ls. of C. brought about a 
rev olut ion in the art of strat egy. St rutegi- 
cal movements and operations have 
always, from the very beginnings of war, 
depended ultimately upon tho question of 
supplies. ‘An army travels on its belly,’ 
as Frederick the Great is reported to bavo 
said, aud Napoleon’s dictum that ‘the 
secret of war lies in the eoi nmnication*’ 
embodies the same truth, ihus the L. 
of (). became tho all important factor, for 
an army could be either forced out of a 
strong position or cheeked in it* advance 
when its L. of G. was threatened or cut. 
IT an army could land from the sea at a 
point near to a L. of t\, especially if not 
well defended, it might force the enemy 
to renounce any projects aguiust distant 
poiuts, as the occupation of Plevna 
stopped tin* advance of the Russians 
through Bulgaria. In more recent limes 
1>. of < '. have consisted either of the roads 
of a country, the rivs.. the railways, or of 
Ihe open sea. Ruilwavh can supply the 
needs of an army very quickly, but ha\ e 
se\ . attendant disadvantages. The bods 
ot railwavs are easily wrecked; the army 
robing on them is too hampered in its 
sphere of action, and as the carrying power 
of every railway is known a surprise 
attack cannot he successfully carried out 
when properly opposed, as Moltke showed 
in IH70. The sea is the L. of t\ }>ar 
excellence when it is a\ ailable, as b\ its us** 
secrecy and freedom of movement can he 
obtained and the enemy kept in a con- 
tinual state of suspense. As lias been 
seen on the eflleieney of its L. of ('. de- 
fiends the efficiency oi an army, but il « 
general is aide to cut loose from his I., ot 
O. and change it at will, lie gains tlicrebv 
an enormous advantage, as both G rant 
and rilierimin showed in the Amer. end 
war, and Lord Roberts in his march on 
Pretoria in tho K. African war. in the 
First World War the stabilising of the W. 
and K. fronts, on which opposed armies of 
vast numbers each occupied many lines 
of tranche, behind which trench systems 
wbolo countries were organised for war, 
surprise attacks on Ls. of C. were out of 
tho question, though the fundamental 
principles above outlined remained un- 
changed. Germany ’s advanoe into Uel- 
' gium and N. France was rendered less 
precarious by reason «•! tho pre-war 
construction of strategic railways in those 


Paris of Germany whence, in tho event 
of war, the im tiding armies might 
receive reinforcements and supplies. 
Again secrecy and freedom of movement 
on tho sens were by no means easy of 
attainment by reason of the use of sea- 
planes and wireless communication. A 
secret and surprise landing by tlio Allies 
at Suvla Hay would have cut off the Ls. 
of G. of the Turkish Armies in Gallipoli, 
but, as events proved, the venture was 
impossible. Tlio great developments in 
modern aerial warfare have to some extent 
modified the aho\c outlined principles. 
Tho Ger. conquest of Crete in tho Second 
World War was accomplished entirely 
from tho air, their L. of C. being, in oftoct, 
tho aerial routes to the conquered air- 
fields in Greece. Again beleaguered 
armies and cities were sustained for 
indefinite periods by air-borne supplies, 
as in the case of the Ger. Army in Staraya 
Russa. Tho lirit. garrison in their epio 
resistance in Tobruk, Libya, were kept 
supplied both from the sea and tho air, 
but the sea communication was always 
uncertain and hazardous. Operations of 
the allied forces in Burma became in- 
creasingly dependent upon air suppR , 

| hot h in defence and attack. 

Line Spectrum, sre SPECTRUM. 

1 Ling, genus of Krieaceie, see Cai.luna 
. VI lli Mils. 

; Lmg ( Moira mh/aris), wide-ranging fish 
of the Oat /»<//**. cod family. It is trom 
3 to t ft . long, and is orange-grey or bluish 
on the back and bides, and silvery on the 
bellv. The caudal fin is rounded at the 
extremity as in the turbot. When fresh 
it is not much valued for food, but cured 
and dried it is consumed in grout quanti- 
ties in S. Europe. The roes sometimes 
attain a great weight, ami the female is 
one of t he most prolific fisli known. The 
liver yields an oil which has been used as a 
Uiiuiunnt, .and is sometimes substituted 
for cod-liver oil as medicine. 

; Lingah, or Bander Lingah, seaport tn. 
of Persia, in the prov. of Lnristau on tho 
I Persian Gulf. There is a good harboui. 
and the anchorage is excellent owing to 
! the depth of the water a comparatively 
short distance from land. Shipbuilding 
is carried on and there is trade iu cotton, 

I pearls, and rice Pop. 22,000. 

| Linga Puja, form of phallic worship 
, pnictised among the Hindus. The Linga. 

I or emblem of the male generative organ. 

! is tho symbol oi Siva, under which form 
| that god is worshipped by the Lingayats, 

■ an independent 'saiva sect. The female 
counterpart is colled the Koni. and the 
| two arc grouped together ns tlio Sakti 
l*uja. 

Ling&rd, John (1771-1851), Eng. his- 
torian, studied at the Eng. Rom. Catholic 
College at Douay. and was from 1795 until 
1811 vice-president of Grookhftll College, 
ncur Durham. Iu 5 *06 ho pub. The 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, and 
11 vo years later began his famous llisloru 
of England , the first two vols. of which 
appeared in 1819 and the last in 1830. 

Lingayen, largo gulf on the W. coast of 
Luzon, Philippine Is. Tho rap. of Panga- 
sinAn, a dist. of Luzon, is called L., ana i> 
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situated on the S. shorts of the gulf, 100 m. 
NJN.W. of Manila. The climate is good 
and rice is extensively cultivated. The 
coast of L. Bay, which has the na\ al base 
of Cavite, was the scene <»f the Jap. 
invasion of Luzon on Dec. 22, 1041. 
Three lears later, in Jan 1943, the U.S. 
Sixth Army also made landings here, 
following a naval bombard meat of the 
coast, and estab. beaohheads from which 
the liberation of Luzon was successfully 
conducted. I'op. 20,000. 

Linger*, tn. on the It. Kms. in Lower 
Saxony, Get many, 13 in. N.N.W. of 
Munster. Top. 1000. i 

Lingua Franca, language adopted by ! 
traders in the Mediterranean, in really a 
corrupt form of It. This term i* now 
applied to any language which is adopted 
for commercial purposes, such ns pidgin 
Eng. in China, 

Linguaglofsa, tn. in the prov. of Catania, 
Sicily, on the N.E. slope of Mt. Etna, with 
tanunis pine woods. Pop. 11,000. 

Linguet, Simon Nicolas Henri (1730- 
1794), Fr. advocate and writer, h, at 
ltheims. One of the most celebrated 
advocates of his time, he Quarrelled with 
other members of the Bar and was dis- 
missed. He then took to journalism, 
founding the Journal de politique ft tie 
literature, but as a result of a clash wit h 
the Fr. Academy he bail to leave the 
country, returning some years Inter as an 
Austrian councillor of state, lie was 
eventually guillotined in Paris. lie 
wrote Ihstoire du tturlc d'AhJundre le 
Grand (1702); Fhsloire dm n mint ions de 
Vempire romtnn (1700 ON ) ; Ihdom im- 
partible dts Jrsuitm fl7nM; 7 fimrie drs 
lots dribs (ail attack on Moincsq men’s 
Ksprii dm lots, 1707): anti J/» mnirrs s ur la 
HasUlle (I7S9). 

Linguistic Families. It is not to l»c 
assumed Unit every language belonging to 
one of the three main gionps of languages, 
classified according to tiieir structure 
{see under Lanuvaobn, ruMKiticATiox 
of), is related to every other of the same 
group, rntil about 150 years ago all 
languages were referred to as licit, in 
origin, and this was taken for granted since 
Hob. was tin* language of the Bible, in 
1767 the Fr. Jesuit Oeurdoux pointed out 
certain rescmblatu os between Sanskrit ami 
the European iaiiguages. Nc»il> t went > 
yean later Air Win. Jone* drscribtMl 
Sanskrit as being more exquMb lv retmed 
than Gk. and Lat., yet bearing to both of 
them a stronger athuity, both in the roots 
of verbs and in the forms of grammar, t ban 
could possibly have been produced by 
accident. In 1816 Franz Bopp, later a 
prof, in the unlv. of Berlin, puli, a com- 
parative grammar of the Sanskrit, Ok., 
Lat., Persian, and Germanic languages, 
and thus laid the foundation for the com- 
parative method of ling vfts ties. On the 
other hand, already In 1822 the great 
Ger. scholar Wilhelm von Humboldt 
rightly stated t bat languages arc so 
different In form that it is impossible to 
classify them both accurately and compre- 
hensively, or to divide the languages of the 
world into groups or families in such a way 
as to account satisfactorily for absolutely 


all of them. Indeed the Inter and more 
detailed study of linguistic science has 
proven many conclusions of earlier 
scholars to be groundless, and their 
classifications often inaccurate. Still, 
nowadays the great majority ot forms of 
speech, including all the important lan- 
guages. can be classified. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the 
formation and development of a new 
branch of study known as comparative 
philology (sec under Piiilolouv). Al- 
ready in the late eighteenth century It was 
discovered («<** above) that certain forms 
of speech such ns Sanskrit, unci. Ok. mul 
Lat., Persian, and Germanic showed 
various linguistic tent urea which wen* 
more likely to have been inherited from a 
common ancestor of theno languages than 
to have originated independently. Appli - 
lng the so-called comparative method 
eminent philologists have attempted 
to reconstruct the original languages 
of modem linguistic branches, such as 
Germanic, Slavonic, Celtic, and so on 
(these were called proto -Germanic, proto- 
Slavonic, proto-Oltic, etc.), as well .is 
of larger L. F., or sub-families, sikIi 
as Indo-European. Semitic, or Fiuiui- 
l 'Brian (called proto - Indo - European. 

I iro to -Semitic, pioto-Finnu-l'gi i.in). At 
the same time it was pus mu to establish 
the close relationship belwicti the mem- 
bers belonging to the Mime linguistic 
family, the dower relationship between the 
mcmhurH of a linguistic sub-fanulv, the 
still closer relationship between the mem- 
bers of a linguistic branch, >uh-bianch. or 
group. It must, however, be pointed out 
that there arc still many open questions, 
and problem s which lo-dajs. mm m to he 
solved to-monow may he considered as 
again open. For instance, until recently 
the Semite* and the Huuutic languages 
were considered as distant L. F. ; nowa- 
days most authorities consider ail the 
Semitic and Uanutic languages as lw>- 
longing to the mi mo linguistic Inmil v. 

With these and other reset vat ions it 
may he mud that the great mujorit> ol the 
2500-30IMI languages of tlu* world may be 
classified in the following fifteen to thirty 
L, F.: tlu* number depends on tho way lii 
which the native languages arc classified 
whether the various groups be considered 
as L. 1* . or sub-families or only branches 
or sub-branches. Each of the L. F. mar 
bo divided into various Huh-familie* or 
brooches, most of which may lK> again 
subdivided into sub-branches or further 
languages or groups of lunguafoN. it 
must he emphasised, howovor, that the 
classification of languages is not tfe sumo 
thing as dussi float ion of races or uation- 
aiities. Languages have spread tty mili- 
tary and political conquest, or guttural 
ana religious influence, as well as by 
wholesale migrations, to pcoplfs bio- 
logically quite unrelated Li the original 
Hpeakors. The most conspicuous example 
is the U.S.A., where >0,000 ,000 people of 
Eng., Irish, Welsh, Scottish, Ger., It., 
Polish. Amerindian, African, Jewish, and 
other descent all speak a language, which# 
once a Ger. dialect influenced by Lat., 
Norman Fr., and other forms ot speech, in 
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to-rtny the richest iunguago in tin* 
world. In various parts of tlio world, and 
particularly in N. America (where, for 
instance, according to Voegelln. only 
‘over half the aboriginal languages are 
still spoken'), Eng. has driven out other 
languages temporarily cstab. In Lat . 
America the aboriginal languages are 
slowly disappearing before Sp. and Por- 
tuguese. In Siberia Hussimi has replaced 
many aboriginal languages. 

Main Linguistic Families . — Indo-Euro- 
pean languages (g.r.); Semitic- II am it ic 
tr/.r.) ; and Ural-Altaic ( q.v .). 

The Caucasian Linguistic Family .- The 
legion of the Caucasus Mts. to-day 
presents a bewildering complexity of 
diversified tongues spoken by fairly small 
groups, neighbours to one another, many 
of which are mutually unintelligible. Of 
these only one, Oeorgian or K‘nrt‘nli‘ena, 
achieved literary expression at a com- 
paratively early date (fourth or tifth 
century A.n.l. while others have remained 
praetieully unknown outside their own 
ter. On the other hand, vurinus im- 
portant unct. languages. tr»nr extinct 
o .(/. Elamite and Hattie, and { erhaps also 
UycJnn and Cnrian: sec under A t.pha hut 
and (Yxi.ikokm \\ iutinu). lime been 
considered as having Cftncad.in allluities. 

humjHfiH J\t }i nun its of Linguistic Fmn i - 
Ins.- Many more L. F. existed uf which 
very little is known. For many thousands 
of years languages have been developing, 
(hanging, ami disappearing throughout 
Kuiope as throughout nil the other enn- 
t incuts, without lem ing any trace, bee mu-e 
the people who spoke them disappeared 
and there was no method of recording 
them for future generations. other 
peophs left written documents which as 
yet cannot be read or cannot be under- 
stood. Inti resting is the instance of the 
unct. Cretans or M limans, who lelt many 
thousands ot documents written in various 
siripts. Imt iiouc of the attempted de- 
cipherments has viclded results, Scholars, 
however, aie generally agreed that the 
language was not Indo-European. Even 
more interesting from the linguistic 
point of view iH the ease of the Etrus- 
cans (</.r.), who were the leading power iu 
Italy in the first half of t lie first mil- 
lennium B.r. Much of their civilisation 
passed, through the Homs., into the fabric 
of European civilisation. Tlio simple 
reading of the numerous Etruscan in- 
scriptions does not present great diffi- 
culties, but their language has not 
yet been deciphered, and its relation- 
ship with other L- F. is still uncertain. 
Another linguistic problem is that of the 
Basques. Their language is ns alien to 
Indo-European as can be Imagiued. It 
has bqen suggested that the basques nro 
tho remnants of the auct. Iberians who 
were supposed to have been connected 
with the anet. Caucasian Iberians, borne 
scholars consider Basque as the sole sur- 
viving fragment* of a common speech 
spoken by Neolithic peoples scattered over 
Europe long before the conquest or immi- 
gration of tho Indo-Europeans. Others 
connect tho Basques with tho anet. 
Ligurians, who In Neolithic times ap- 


parently inhabited tho whole N. part of 
tho W. Mediterranean, and consider the 
anet. Iberian language os the offshoot of 
an early Libyan tonguo. However, the 
problem remains unsolved. 

The Tibcto-Chinese Linguistic Family 
has a great number ot languages (partly 
agglutinating and partly Isolating: see 
Languages, Ci. unification of> and 
dialects, and is spoken over a very wide 
area, from I'eiping to Baltlstun, and from 
( 'entral Asia to S. Burma. It fulls into two 
sub-families, Siamese -Chinese and Tibeto- 
Burmese, the former comprising Chinese. 
Annamite, Karen, Siamese, Thai Lao, 
Thai Lu. Thai Ya, Thai YUan, Thai Mao, 
Lu, Hknn. Ahom, Khainti, Pai-i, Shui- 
kla, and other Julian dialects, the latter 
comprising the numerous Bhotia lan- 
guage's (including Tibetan) spoken in 
Tibet. Bhutan. Sikkim, Nepal, Ladakh, 
and Baltistun; Burmese: Pyu (extinct): 
the Lo-lo and Mo-so group of languages; 
the Mon group (Miao or Miao-tzn, with 
iniirij dialects in S.W. China; Yao or 
Yao-niing. with various dialects. In the 
Chinese provs. of Kwnnt ting and Kwung- 
* i. and in upper Burma); LI-su (Yunnan); 
the t xt met Tiivigut oi Si-Ilia (powerful 
kingdom. a.i». 1>S2 1*2*27. between China 
mid Tibet): and oilier languages and 
dialects. 

Malay* Polynesian i« another of tho 
most widespread L. F. in the world. 
I extending from Madagascar (Malagasy) 
j through the Malay Peninsula, the K. 
Indies, and the Philippines, to Formosa, 
Ntvv Zealand, Hawaii, and Easter Is. 
Hundreds of language* and dialects belong 
to this family, manv of them having auct. 
lit erat un^ (especially Javanese) and 
indigenous scripts (Javanese, Baiak, Red- 
1 jsng. Lmnpong, Macassarese. Bugiuese, 
j I* ilipitio: see muter Alphvukt). Some 
I of these languages are extinct («*.»/., Chum 
jilt Fr. Indo-China). To-day the entire 
, Malay -Polynesian language problem is 
siinpJjlled by the existence of a kind 
lingua franca, ‘basic’ Malav . known a* 
‘ pidgiu ‘ or ■bazaar,’ which is understood 
I in all except the interior dists. of the 
, larger is. 

! Hraculian languages (S. India).— 

| Bishop Caldwell, who devised the term 
• Bra vidian from Dramida or Dravida, the 
j Sanskrit form of Tamil, distinguished 
twelve Druvidian languages or dialects, 
six cultivated and six uncultivated. 
Many other dialects and sub -dialects 
exist. However, four are tho main lan- 
guages; Tamil (18.000,000 speakers), 
which possesses t ho earliest Dra vidian 
literature ; Tclugn (about 22,000,060), 
t he 1 >ravidian hjkh eh most widely spoken ; 
Mala>alum (about 5,000,000), closely 
akin to Tamil, but more influenced by 
Sanskrit: and Kanoro e (about 8,000.000). 
more akin to Telugu ‘han to Tamil. 

Austro- Asiatic Linguistic Family . — The 
anet. Khmer language (Khmer is the 
indigenous name for Cambodia, which is 
tho Europeanised form of the Sanskrit 
term Kanibuja) and the Mon language 
(the Mon or Talaings, also known as 
l’cgimus, wore the earliest civilised people 
of Burma) constitute the Mou-lChmer 
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braucli of a family of language* which in nwyde. 1023; \V. Schmidt, Sprat'll famiticn 
the remote past occupied a very extensive I and Sprachenkrt i sr der Krde, 102(1; V. 
area. Kindred languages are &till spoken I Thomsen, (itschivhh der Sgrachwisscn- 
in Assam (lvhasi), on the Mulay Peninsula | schajt, 10*27: W. Giaff, Language and 
tsenoi). and over the whole of Central \ /.anguages, 103*2; L. Itloomflcld. Language, 
India (Kolarian or Mundu). 1933: i r .S. Gov crumcnt Printing Olhce, 

Other Linguistic Families of the Pacific. | Faniya Languagis, 1035; J. Hu\lrj and 
— The uumerous languages .mil dialects i Y. O. lladdou. We Europeans, 1033; J. H. 
of the Australian Aborigines, of the | Firth, The Tonguts of Men , 1037; K. M. 
Papuans, of the Tasmanians (extiuet in North, Th< Hook of a Thousand Tongius , 
1&71S), are remnants of various L. F. 1938; It. Hemnlud, Have: Sen net and 
having no apparent aililiation to others. Politics. 1010; It. Jtloch and (J. Trager, 
Remnants of the ibortginal or Palaco- Outline of Linguistic Analysis. 1012; P. 
Siberian Linguistic Family.- -The Yuka- ltodmer. Loom of Language , 1013: J. O. 
gir, the Chukcha or Tuski, and the Kor- Jespeison, Language, 1017; J. <1. Weight- 
yak are Mongoloid tribes inhabiting the man. On Language and tinting. 1047; 
shores of the Arctic Ocean and ltehring M. Chopm. /loir People Talk, 1017; K. 
Sea in N.K. Siberia. They speak huora- Partridge. 7 he World of P ords. I IMS; 
vetlan. Si beriau Palaeoasiat i<* ‘aboriginal* K. L. Piki. Tone Languages , 1948; J). 
languages. Diringcr, The Alphalnt, a Kty to the 

Negro- African 7 jmguagts p/.r.).- -Apart History of Mankind , 1048; 1). C. Pittman, 
from the extremely primitive linguistic 1 Prurtital Linguistics, 1018; and M Y. Pci, 
family of the Pushmei* and the HoMcii- The World's Chief Languages, 1010. 
tots, who actually are not Negro peoples. I Linguistic Science, or Linguistics, is the 
the numerous form* of speech (numbering science or body of knowledge which con- 
perhaps LOun) of the Negro peoples of terns the speich of human beings, i.i. 
Africa are considered as belonging to tho language ( g.r L. S. is concerned wuh 
following main L. F.: Bantu, Smlanie oi the ongm « »t spcecli (.s tc Lvxgi 
S udanese (also known as Sudanese- oukvin oi ); it notes variation m speech, 
Guinean), and Nilotic. laws gn\ tuning these \ anal ion* , mid their 

Native Languages of the Anirrican Cow- transmission to other people, as well ns 
tinents .-- These languages and dialects, the allium es and tho tllil cienci s bet ween 
numbering over 1000, are termed Amei., tho various liuiguam \ brani h, known 
Indian, or Araerimi. or cl.sc, even more as hisLoiiuil Iiru,uMu >, relate* how, as a 
improperly, lied Indian. Their • lassitl- 1 lcsult of tin ino\ « iik nts of pop. ami the 
cation is far from easy, some families « migration ol peoples, and of various cul- 
have been more or let*.* carefully studied, tural influent c*. The linguistic fnmilii- 
but the variety is no great that even e\- ig.v.) lia\o toimed, how' they have been 
ports differ widely in their estimates of the brought into mutant, and how they have 
numbers of groups, of their mutual nil- intluonced one .mother. tfVr also Las- 
tural interpenetration, and the vurimis guage; Lwi.i \<;e < bin . in of; Lax- 

results of migration and eonqueht in the guagkh. ( 'LVHsiritvmoN of; Limu'istic 
distant or recent past. Tt must he F \\iimi and Philology. 

pointed out that tho stud\ of relationship Linklater, Eric (b. 18S9). ScoMidi 

between various languages and groups of writer, h. in Imunhy, Orkney Is.; eduentf d 
languages id extremely didlmlt when the at \beidien Grammar School and Ybcr- 
hist. of the single languages cannot be deeu l uiv. lie herved with the Itluck 
studied, as is the case of ncarlv all tho W’atcli m the First World War ami was 
Amor, native languages. However, a invalid! d out in 1918. After the war ho 
broad geographical div. can be made into studied medicine but gave this up to tuke 
the following linguistic group-: (1) Canada his degree in Eng. literature (1925). ire 
and the IJ.S.A. (see under Non ill Ymi:ki- then went to India, when* tie remained 
<*ak Native Lvnoovgiw): about ten two yours as assistant editor of The Ti nits 
linguistic groups. (*2) Mexico and Central of Rom hag, and was lecturer m Eng. 
America (see under Mexican (\nd Cen- literature at Aberdeen, 1927-28. He pub. 
tral American) Native Lx-voi'auf-s): two novrh in 1929. tVhitc Man's Saga and 
various linguistic groups. (3> S. \merlea PoeVs Pah. For two ycais until 1930 ho 
(see undtr South Am eiucv.v N v'i i vi; Lin- was in the IJ.S.A. as commonwealth 
guagks): about ten L. F. fellow. 1 1 is impressions of America 

See V. Muller, Orundriss dir Sj/raeh- were windy, ami sometimes unkindly, 
wissensehaft , 4 vela. (Vienna), 1870 88; C. fictionally d In Juan in America (1931). a 
Brockelmnnn, Orundriss der vrrglt ichenden book vvhu h hclperl to rnnko his reputation 
Grammatik tier semitischrn Sj/rachen, 1 908 ; as a humorous, zestful, and inventive 
F. N. Flnok, Die Sprachstumme des writer. Y number of books fbllow'ed 
Erdkreises , 1909; A. C. Haddon, The during the next ten years, including two 
Wanderings of Peoples, 1911; F. Boas, biographies, Mary Queen of Scots (1933) 
Handbook of American Indian iMnguages, amt Robert the Bruce (1934). Jit an in 
1911-12; It. Caldwell, A Comparative ('hina appeared in 1937. On the out break 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languagis . of war in 1939 L. took part in the defence 
1913; Sir II. H. Johnston, A Comparative, preparations of the Orkney Is., and in 
Study of the, Hantu and Semi- Bantu A an- 1941 went to the public relations dept. 
guages 1919; A. Melllet, La MHhode of the War Oillce for which ho wrote 
comparative en Unguistigue historigue, The Defence of Calais . After the war he 
1923. and TAnyuistique historian e et bn- became rector of Aberdocn Unlv. (1943- 
mHstigue gtnfrale, tome IJ., J938; A. 1948). He has written plays for tho 
Melllet and M, Cohen, Les languts du stage and for broadcasting, and un 
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autobiography, The Man on my Hack 
tliMI). 1 1 in book for children, ThvWuulin 
the Moon (1944), won thr < '» rncgic pn/c. 

Linkoping, mp. of Ostcrgotlnud in 
Sweden, 112 m. from Stockholm. It lnw a 
lino museum and a cathedral second only 
in importance to Hppsala Cal Jicdru]. It 
Tiianuis. cloth and hosiers. Pop. 49,200. 

Linley, Thomas (L732 95). Kng. musical 
composer, ft. at Wells in Somerset, in 
177.3 he came to London, where he re- 
mained as musical director of Drury Lane 
Theatre for many years. lie supplied 
the music to Sheridan’s Duenna, as well as 
to other operas. Hut be is chiefly memor- 
able for his charming setting-, to songs, 
jmd his music is sweet and melodious. 

Linlithgow, John Adrian Louis Hope, 
first Marquess of (1800-1908), son of the 
sixlli earl of Hopetoun, reeeived, in 1902, | 
the title of marque-s of L. a* a mark of , 
•lpprcc intion for hi- service* as first I 
governor of the commonwealth of A us* j 
trulia. JIc d, six yeais afterward-, when j 
his eldest son succeeded him a-, stcond I 
marqno-s. The earldom of L. was a title 
held by the Lit ing-tonoH in I he beginning 
ot the seventeenth < entury *nnie of whom 
also held the tit,le of . arl ol Callcmh r 
(MvlIoi'l'TurN). llisson Victor Alexander , 
John Hope, eighth call of Hopetoun and I 
second .Marquess L. (/>. I ss? >, soldier and , 
administrator, was chairman of the joint 1 
select committee on Indian eon-titutiomd 
relorm. which prepared the L. report. ’ 
I He was \ieemi and governor- 
general ot India. 1930 I .*». 

Linlithgow, cap. ot Linlithgow -hire in ■ 
Scotland, l- a roval pari, biirgli. It lies 
in a \ «ille\ overlooking a lot h 102 ae. in 
extent and is 17 i in. W. "1 Kdiuburgh. | 
L, Palace w.u the bp. of M«vr> (Jimon of i 
heots, and is a quadrangle enem ling an 
no re of giound overlooking the l«rkc Jt 
is a i»n»s-,i\c edilUe. crowned at each end 
by a tower I ‘op. 8000. 

Linlithgowshire, mi \\ i->t l.orm \ n. , 

LinnaiUb, or von Linne, Carl (1707 7M, 
Swedish hot .mist. b. at Ihishulf. He wa- 


sisted of the summing up of conclusions 
already readied by his predecessors, and 
although his classifications are sometimes 
at fault, the passion for order which he 
introduced into natural science, and his 
terse descriptions, proved of inestimable 
value to later hotuuists. II is method of 
classification was based npoii the examina- 
tion of pistils and stamens. First he dis- 
tinguished the plants without flowers from 
those which have flowers, redividing the 
latter according to their special character- 
istics. To him later nut urn lists owe the 
definition of genera and species and the 
uniform use of generic and specific uame« 
(7.f. tin* binomial system, under which the 
first name is thot of the genus and the 



intended tor the rhnrih, hut his leauim,- 

tow.'irds botany led to his being m\cn I -icond that oi I lie species, e.y. Homo 
tin < lmrgc il Prof, ltudheek s hot. mu al , ^ajat nsn species named b> him are di«- 
e an lens and m ting as deput.N lei tuier i tu»guishi*d h> the letter L. following the 
lor ltudhei l> in 17.(0. From f lie tun m u mine name, as 7 >W/*n- jut-ranis /„. 
of t went v - four he began to work at hn Ilis stjle is a model of bicvify aud pre- 
famons classification of plant* according 1 cr-ion. with no possibility of ambiguous 
to their reproductive organs, which he , meaning: he methodically treated of each 
begau in describe in liis //nr/Ms- rp/u/u/icus 1 oigan in its i»roper turn and used a special 
111 1732 he undertook botanical explora .term for each, which never varied in 
1 1ons through Lapin nd nml Duleearlia, and | meaning. The librnrv und herbarium of 
iu 1735 h<' went to Holland, where he met 1 L. were purehaseii b> Hr J tunes Kdwanl 
lironovius ami Hoerhaave. While m. Smith and tramfeircd to England in 
Holland he completed ids System a A atm a, j 1781; they arc now preserved in the rooms 
Eundamenta Hotanira , and LV/um /7 m- | of the Linnean Sonets (founded 1788) at 
tfuum. In 17110 he visiled Kiiglnnd and • Burlington House. Piccadilly, London. 

Franco, and returned to Sweden in 1738, |*S7t: (\ Liuni 1 , Obst rent ions on Himself, 

when he obtain himself as a ph>Hieian in j 1823; J. V. Oirus. (iesrhiehte <Ur Zoo/ogu , 
Stockholm. In 1741 he became prot. of 1872: J. >aeh. // <tory of llotany , 

botany at Upsala. Besides the work 187a i Fug. irans., 18 *); and W. Junk, 

already mentioned he pub. lUhliotlaea LinnS inLiehte nearer h orsehuny, 1^2 o; also 
Hotanira (1738); Critica Hotanira and lives by lk 11. Stover. 1792. and IT. 1*. 
Classes Plantarum (1738); Philosoyhia Malmsten, 1879 (in tier.), and K. M. 
Hotanira (1750): and Species Plantarum Fries English Botanical V ear book, 19071. 
(1753). L.’h contributions to natural Linnankoski, Johannes dial name, 
hist., move especially botany, are of great Viktori Peltonen) (1809-1913), Finnish 
value. Although much of Ids work eon- author, one of the men who with Ivivi 
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founded modern Finnish literature was 
b at Askola His father was a vagabond 
labourer w ho often, tiring of w or king on a 
farm went from market to market with 
hoists or laboured with the bands who 
pilot the Umber floating down the rivs 
and lakes The boj thus knew no settled 
home and had no eli meo of schooling 
hut he heard ftom the lips of his llhtti Ue 
partnts umn\ of the current tolk tales, 
wd managed to Uuu his IctUrs and to 
read books In 18SI ho entered a school 
tor tern htis at JuviiskuUi, not so Tinuh 
with the idea ot making tc aching a pro 
fession as to bet m * duented Ills fame 
cJuelly rests on The souq of the J\td 
Ifoutr (TM) >) u novel which dc mis tin 
amouis of t voung man who woiks m 
guiding dow n the m s the gigantic output 
of logs Othci nox els and plax s follow c d 
in rapid mm. tendon and lie became tlu 
animating spirit of the Finnish League 
Among othu things ho led a wist public 
movement to substitute genuine l inmsh 
for Swedish f muh nanus lit tlu n made 
a tour of Feropc me hiding Fngliud 
Frauct, Itab anti Muma.n t » stt ill lit 
could of old 1 1 \ llisations lb issued 

another line no\U, r lhr i >i<ntu*'- dtfOM 
stv dtaiiius and a nnmbti of sh< it stouts 
See lives b> W ^otb ihjtlm l'llb and 
A Anttila, 1021 

Linnet, small bird In longs to + ht / tin 
g\Ua caimahirw of 1 mrnens I snot a tan 
nabina of modern ornithologists It 
resembles tlu ilnch fuutilv ind is uiv 
abundant m Lilian 1 mope Vsn, and 
NW \fnca It lccMVcrl tin name J 
partly from its paitnlitv lor tin seed ol 
the flax plant ( Linmn ) hut it ft t <ls itmlilv 
onothcistcdrt riu < ol >u si d guv oi 
brown liidu iti the m v in will as the 
seasonal rh-Migc •* r \ In L bare i v nn asurr s 
6 In In length begins to bjtcd in \pnl 
and genepalij choose i some low 1 j- Ing bush 
for its home Tin tggs langing from four 
to «« In number are a tielie rte pale blue 
streaked with a imrlish hiown 

Linoleic Acid (l i«II •< 1 > nrg vmo ac ul 
found a* a gl>«cride 1 innk in in lins td 
oil, it is the cause of th* dr\ mg piopcrtK s 
of that oil and mav be p» e pan d h> 
saponifying the oil with \ ninti sod i 

Linoleum, n nu given t t pic flu tv p< 
of floor covering which w ts miti Uiv m 
'ventid in 1 HOD hv an Foolish n in li d 
crick Walton It is a I u l sufficed 
pliable floor c ovenng pn iwnol hv pressing 
or calendering u pUnth mis m a smooth 
sheet on to pile can\ ih 01 so t 1 mi mini 
material The plastic rn v<s in df livid 
imtiallv bom linseed oil Walton ob 
served the rubbtr-llke profit rtus of thu k 
dned pitnt films and lonmwd the idea 
of making a rnbbor-hke prod uc t by drj mg 
thick hhns of Unwed oil In his llrst 
process, tin so -calif d Seilm process he 
dissolved 1« id drier In litis* < d oil (the 1 1 ad 
speeds the drying) and flood* d the oil 
from the roof of a tall building on to 
sheets of flue cotton material called scrim, 
hanging In M»e building The oil In this 
film form dries to a skin By rep» atod 
floodings at dally or mo tv frerpicnt 
intervals, ovir a pirlod of hoy months, 
Quite thick skins, sometimes 1 lu in 


thiekuess ait built up The skins aro 
cut down anti after a suitable matui mg 

{ renod thev art made Into ‘cement bv 
gating with resin and gum m a stt mi 
hcatt d vessel \t the route t pout the 
cement is discharged on i cooling floni 
and tut up L eomposition in \ai urns 
coiouis ih made b\ iniwim the cement so 
f ninud with AlUi* such is gicmnd c uk 
or wood floui ind colouring mite rial 
lining conventional mixing machine i> 
me h as ih uneel for uihiui oi plastic com 
poinding 11m compoimd tin lie oh 
t lintel m sheet or gi uiulatcel tonn ind 
vaiious pattern < fleets can la obtained 
In the wav tin m inul it d oi slut t 
mate i ill is fid to tin calcneiei dm in,, the 
Iiicess of e ale mining cn 1 >t piessitu 
tin mix on to 1 lit juti film \ftei 
ealendcrivu, t ho L i> mm n t stov in-, 
lie itinc ut in w u m stov s inlthssoiui 
tunes lists foi ns long as t v«lv di\s 
l he lucking mav he protected % it h i 
paint surlwc 

1 can lu mule in v moils mi es an l 
pullnns Unis plains n pt mom 
v. i mites and roubles u e omuirtn 
Utennvtiveh the plun tn « r n I tin I 
givtn a pittcin cfliet bv inciting using 
pi mt punts V sjx uni t \ pe fl is I hit 
called mlaicl In the sjinrc aid]»u met 
ili signs tbih i" me !e It land t e niblin 
sh ipt d pieces oil the jute I ibn mio» l 
entering 1 he c lie n It r 1 me \ de "i m 
can be ni id on i s p rntc heii/ent I 
in it lime v he it hv i doiirc 1 L romp it i u 
ill | u Me It turn is fed thr»u.h si n Is 
on to tin t uking pi mi to h t piessm 
WaiMmem 1 um to h „v e in v it I the 
Mine pn li t twice I Ini" in his dtei 
n it ive jiro » s nt rncelitffff P\ oxidised 
the In e 1 oil us n sM u li iti i \<hs<]s 
fltfeit with stioiig lidt 1 In oil 
he ite l m the v* ts 1 is churin 1 up bv the 
lotarv arm v lul air bl wn through 
the III) l lu pieiluet i elisciiaigi l 
lust lci»r it beectme sc mi lic|uid, rod i 
them mi i mtoc nn ni in t he n mil il w t 
At t l tl r < u 1 oi t lu pi e c s-j he inve rite d 
in nl 1 1 1 in u hi u in win h sheets ot 
\ a? lot i d mrc d h (ltubi keel) no f t d 
to li 1 i r x m ic hm whe n aiitoni d ic eh 
cut out ) pen * i it ot t he she 1 1 to pie ss < n 
to til I s j in 

J 1 I \ HU tv of I S il IS be C 11 mile h III 
crease I snin tu recent vvldo dexeiop 
mt nt t the plastic s in lust i v Th thief 
cento ol L pioducMon in But un i 
Kirkn I l\ tn life slid but (hero ait or her 
centos i i Dun let m Lam ishllh mid at 
Siam mi Middle sc x 

L is not to be eonrused witl| fdt ba < 
floor e ivermg This in made by punting 
a ele si 'n on to a bitumen s deflated f« It 
Tim bat k is gl v c u a pi otc c 1 1 v e c <kit mg t oo 
Felt ba e is a haul wearing hut cflute cheap 
floor covering (see F i ooae icrrii > Stt 
V \N i It on The Infamy and Du efopment 
of Is nob um b bnmboth* 102 » 

Linoleum Art, relief process of pi luting 
High Quality L Itr mounted on a wood 
block, aucl the doaign cut thereon anrl 
tranaforrod to paper br procure oi 
rubbing exactly m in woodrut (g e ) 
Ic C in ft twentieth century development 
of the printer’s ait, but deapito being cany 
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to uho tho prooewN is inferior to woodcut wood-engraver, 6. in London. After some 
when line work fa required. See A. M. years* oxperioi ice as j ou merman engraver, 
Hind, A History of Engraving and Etching, he entered into partnership with John 
1923, and M. Dobson, Mock Cutting, 1928. Orrin Smith in tlie production of tho 
Linotype, see Typk-camtik» and Tvpe- 111 list rated London News. He became 
.netting Machinks. acquainted with Mu/zini, the It. rcvolu- 

Lin&oed seed of tho common flax plant tionary, whoso ideals and theories ho 
or lint, is used for making L. oil and oil eagerly embraced. Ho started a political 
cakOH. The seeds are a transparent brown jour., the Knylish Hejmblir, which proved 
and of a narrow oval shape. The L. oil a financial loss, and lie was com lulled to 
fa obtained from the innermost coating try ids fortunes abroad. Ho sot. up a 
of tho seed, which consists of a thin luyer printing pro* in America, ami wrote many 
of allmmcn containing a pair of large oily \aluable treatises on wood engraving and 
cotyledons. L. is a valuable food for literary sub joe ts generally, 
cattle and poultry. It fa u*<ed fur poul- Linton: 1. Tn. in tJreem* co., Indiana, 
tices, but should never be applied to open l-.S.A., 12 m. W. of Bloomfield. Pop. 
wounds. (hi HO. 2. Small tn. in Uambridgeahire. 

Linseed Oil is made by the process of Eng. on the H. (i rant a, 11 in. S.E. of 
preying tbe seeds either with or without Cambridge. The par. church is an Interest- 
beat. Tlu* seeds are first bruised or ing building of twelfth -century origin, 
crushed, then ground, and finally subjected There art* a number ot anct. houses, some 
to pressure m a ti>(lruulic or Herew prc«s. with decorated plotter fronts. The lif- 
The cold-drawn oil is purer than that front h -century guildhall is near the 
obtained bv means of steam, and yields church. There were formerly two fairs 
18 to 20 per cent oil. L. O. obtained by and a market. Barham llall. now a 
steam heul of about 2*i0' C. \ ielits 22 to i farmhouse. stands on tin* site ot a priory 
*27 per cent oil, but is more rancid m ot i Hitched 1< riars. founded about 1292. 
quality, (‘old i»n*ssimr fib. stc»>s viclds Hen* is one of the four mI. eolh*gcs ot 
an umber-coloured ml which is edible. ( iimbridge-ddie. Hop. Ifloo. 

The oil yielded by llic steam process is a Lintot, Burnaby Bernard (1075 1736), 
yellowed* brown, but if stored all moisture Eng publisher who tigund u-> our of the 
and mm dnginous matter gradually settle Met inis In l*opeS attack-, m the Imnciad 
out; this kind of oil is used for \aru1sh- and. Prologue t*» the Satires. He pub. 
making. Edible oil has a somewhat works of Mcelc imi t.ny. 
peculiar and unpleasant snudl and flavour. Luiuni, or Flux, genu- of hard> uimuaN 
Both raw ami boiled oil ure u-ed by end perennials of the. family LJna'cn*. 
painters, the latter being serxieeuhh* | Tue toughness of the Hint* contained in 
CHpecuillv for oil painting; It forms more- i tin* ‘•lender stems and the oil derived 
over, the chief basis* of all \arnfahts. The < from tin* seeds make the genus of great 
simplest nut hod of preparing boiled oil 1 economic importance. The Common Flax 
fa to beat the law oil in an iron or copptr i (/,. usifaJmsiumm) is not indigenous lo 
boiler t hiss parts tilled. When brought 1 Britain, though it is now being cultivated 
to the boil it must be allowed to boil lor i on au increasing scale, but thus? specie 
two hours longer, all scum and froth being 1 ,m* true natives: L. catharticum (1 ’urging 
removed. L. O. forms the basis of ull ' H.i\) is a small pluul common ini dry 
printing and lit hogruphie inks. 1 pa start ‘h bearing cynics of small white 

Linbingen, Alexander Adoli August Karl Powers. /,. jicmiHt 1 is occnMoualiy found 
Klaus Otlimar von (1850 -1935 ), tier, m chalky places. It i petals are a bcuuti- 
gtneml ; b. at Hihb^heim, Hanover, sm fnl but fugacious sky-blue L. anyusti’ 
of Wilhelm Friedrich Klaus von L. <181'* foh»nn has lilac flowers. The perennials 
1881)). Entering the infantry in 1 m> 3 he are good rocker\ planks. L. prandiftnrum 
saw active ser\ lee m 1870- 7 1. luxurious mid its varieties are rose mid scarlet, 
corps ho was euptmn. 18S‘j; major, /.. arfmrenm. ol shrubby habits. is yellow 

and colonel. 1807. He xx'UMmijor-gciicr.J For I.. in industry Mt Fijv\ and Likkn. 
eoninmnding 81st Infantry Brigade. 1001; Linus, forn.i riv a lieroic figure in <ik. 
lieutenant general < ommancling 27th l»n , | legend, now t> pities a diige or lainenta- 
11)05; ami genera! commanding 2nd Army ■ tion. Homer mentions the L. .song, and 
Corps, 1909. lu Jan. 1015 he look eom- | the word fa conjts lurid l>y most, uuthori- 
maud of the S. Army, and tn July that of ! ties to be domed from the Semitic ai- 
fcho army of the Hug— afterwards auialga- ton if. ‘woe to us.’ The ordinury legend 
mated with group id armies with xxhvh 1 treats L. as a youth who has cither suo- 
he held back the Huasiuns, 1915-17. In j r uml>cd to tho fury of some trod or goddess. 
March of 1918 he advanced into Ukraine, j or has been subjected to a violent death, 
and in June was made chief in command Lin Yu-tang (b. 1895), Chinese writer, 
of the Mark of Brandenburg. b. at Chungchoxv. He was u high school 

Lint, material consisting of the fibres of teacher in China, and in 1936 emigrated 
the inner bark of the tlax plant, is used for to tho U.S.A. His ehief works aro My 
manufacturing the stoutest fabrics tvs well Country ami My /V«y (1935); The Zin- 
as the finest cambrics. It is also a special vortanve ot Litina (1937); Moment in 
dressing for wounds, consisting of soft i'ckiny (1939); and Leaf in the Storm 
fluffy unravelled linen cloth. (1944); (ed.) The Wisdom of China (1949). 

Linthwalte, tn. in the W. Riding of Linz, or Untz, can. of Upper Austria, 
Yorkshire, England, 34 tn. S.W. of Hud- on tho Danube, and conuoclcd with it^ 
derail old. on the Colne and Manchester commercial suburb, Urfahr, by on iron 
Canal. Pop. 19,000. bridge. It possessor two cathedrals, and 

Union, William James (1812-98), Eng. a bishopric was instituted lit 1784. Its 
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raanufc. include toxtile. engineering, and 
chemical products. Hitler (q.i\ ) attended 
the four lower classes of a secondary school 
at L.. which was at the time a centre 
of Pan-Germanism, a foot wldoh may 
have intluenced his thought and subse- 
quent career. The tn. subsequently 
iHvaine the &ito of the Hermann (jeering 
aircraft works, and was subjected to heavy 
bombing by the Allies during 1941. TL 
was entered by the l T .S. Third Army in 
the last days of the war in Muv 1915. 
Top. 129,000. 

Lion ( Frlis Ito), one of tin* largest of 
living carnivora 0/.v.). At one time it 
undoubtedly lived in Europe. but now it 
is confined to the less civilised parts of 
Africa and SAW Asia. Though a single 
species a number of varieties with more 
or less well-marked distinctions have been 
identified. The h. of llarbary extends 
over the whole of N. Africa, and has a 
deep yellowish brown fur. Its mam* is 
more magnificent than in the other 
varieties, covering the neck and shoulders 
and reaching to the under parts. Tho L. 
of Senegal occurs further S.W. and is 
lighter in colour. A third variety ranges 
throughout S. Africa. Its chief distinc- 
tion Is a darker mane. The Persian or 
Arabian L. is smaller than any of the 
Africans and is paler. The so-called 
‘maneless’ L. of W. India is not altogether 
without a mane. The L. hunts entirely 
by night, his favourite prey being such 
ungulates as antelopes, zebr.is, cattle, arid 
pigs. A taste for human fh*->h is usually 
a sign of old age, when the teeth arc worn 
aud hunger makes the animal less shy. 
The lioness goes with young fifteen or 
sixteen weeks, and produces from two to 
six blind cubs at a litter. Mating appears 
to bo for life, from one to four females to 
each male, and the cubs remain with tln-ir 
parents fur about three years. Tho size 
of a full-grown male L. may extend to 
10 ft. from nose to end of tail. The L. 
has been crossed with tho tiger; the result- 
ing hybrid, faintly striped, is known as 
a ‘tigon.’ The 'mountain lion’ of the 
Rockies is tlio cougar or puma (g.r.). 

4 Lion*' A din. Beatty's flagship in tho 
battle of Jutland (ry. ».). Launched in 
1910 tho L. had a broad side of eight 
13-5-in. guns and sixteen 4-in. 1 10,000 lb.), 
being one of six swift battle cruisers. 
Tonnage 20,3.>0, speed 28 knots. 

Lion of Lucerne, see Luc;i:ii.ve. 

Lion of St. Mark, see Venice. 

Lions, Gulf of the, broad bay of the 
Mediterranean, washing the .•'bores of »s. 
Franco, and called by this name because 
of the roughness of the sea. Tho Its. 
Rhone, Orb, Aade, and Tct discharge 
their waters into this bay, aud the shore 
is indented for some distance by many 
miniature hays. The cldef tn, is Marseilles. 

* Lion, The/ see Leo. 

Liotard, Jean fitienne (1702-89), Swiss 
painter who was renowned for his por- 
traits, enamels, and paste} drawings. 
After studying under Gardille lie visited 
Paris, Naples, and Rome, where ho re- 
ceived a commission to paint tho portraits 
of the pope and various cardinals. See 
life by F. Foscu, 1928. 


- Lippe-Schaumburg 

Lipa, tn. in tho is. of Luzon, Philippine 
Is., situated in a very fertile dist. Pop. 
38,000. 

Lipari Islands (anct. JEolice Insulas), 
group of volcanic K in the Mediterranean 
oil the N.E. of Sicily. They arc seven 
in number: L., Volcano. Strombon, 
Salina, Punarlu, Fillcudi, aud Alieudi, and 
arc all mountainous, the climate being 
healthy and tho soil very fertile. L. 
is tho largest and produces quantities of 
grapes, tigs, olive."., and corn, while pumice- 
stone sulphur, nitre, soda, capers, and 
tish arc also exported. Its cap., L. (pop. 
15,000), on tho E. side, lias nil active 
trade, and is the seat of a bishop. Snlina 
is the most fertile of the group, and pro- 
duces good Malmsey wine. Strom bolt aud 
Vulcano lia\c still active volcanoes. Tho 
is. wore a ( ’arthaginian naval station 
during tin* Punic wars, until their cap- 
ture by tho Roms, in 252 ii.o.: they were 
afterwards used by the Rom. emperors as 
a place of banishment for political 
prisoners. Its anct. use for this purpose 
was revived by Mussolini, who made the 
H. a penal settlement for those hostile to 
tho Fascist regime. Following tho success- 
ful iinasion of Sicily by tho allied forces 
during the Second World War, the is. 
were oc-oupiod by G.S. naval forces 
(Aug. 17,19 13b Area of group, 15 mi. m. 
Pop. 17,u0u. 

Lipetsk, tn. in tho Voronezh Region of 
the 11.S.F.S.U., dtuated on the r. h. of 
the R. Voronezh, 70 in. S.W. Soap, 
sugar, aiul iron goods are produced. 
There are chaivbcato springs in tho 
vicinity. Pop. 06,700. 

Li Po, see China, Chinese Literature. 

Lipogram ((Jr. Aurrw, I leave out; 
a letter) is a species of compos! - 
ion in which tho author leaves out ono 
or more letters of the alphabet. The Gk. 
poet Lasus wrote lipogram mat io verae, 
and Trv phiodarus, a writer of the sixth 
century n.r., compiled an Odyssey in 
twenty four books, from each of which ho 
excluded one of the letters of the Gk. 
al phalu t. Lat. verse was also written in 
this st vie, and Kuckert wrote Gcr. poems 
excluding the letter r. The Fr„ too, and 
tho Spaniards, have boon addicted to this 
trick; Lope do Vega wrote H\o novels 
from e.u li of which one of tho vowels is 
excluded. 

Lippe, or Lippe-Detmold, state of Nf.W. 
Herman v. now embodied in N. Khinc- 
Weatj.li.ilia, with the status of a Regie- 
rungsbe/irk, known as Detmold. The 
surface is hilly, and in tho & are the 
Llppo-i her-Wald Mts. The chief rivs. 
are the Weser and its tribs. Tlio area is 
noted for its forests, which yield oxoeUont 
timber, and tho rearing of cattle, sheep. 
Rwine, and horses (especially thd ‘Sennor* 
breed ). Potatoes, rye, beetroot (for sugar), 
oats, wheat, and barley are cultivated, and 
Lomgo is famous for its meerschaum pipes, 
and Salzuflon for its brine springs. The 
ehlof Iua. are Detmold, Lerago, and Horn. 
Before Nov. 1918 the state was a princi- 
pality, but after that date it become a 
republic. Pop. 1,387,000. 

Lippe-Schaumburg, see Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 
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Lippi, Fra Filippino ( e 1457-1)01) 

natui il mui of lij i fcilippo L , b at Pinto. 
He stutlicel untie r 1 in Di unante his 
lithe rs pupil and in 1 ISO painted the 
Visum of St Hunird* vu alter put e in 
tlu ilnpilofthi Hull v IIouikc M my 
otht is lolloxxt tl and in US ho executed 
the famous M idiuin i and ( hilel bet wee n 
*ss Vn toi Tolmtlu Dipt 1 st Iliinudund 
/t nnbius now in tin l lli/i(«ilkry Jf< 
ifterwards went to Rome > lift j uuted 
tie roes li pi < sontin-f seems lioin the life 
t M 111 mis \ imiuis toi the (Jiiptl in 
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Suita Mimsjift Mmm i lui iihiini 1 
to Iloitwt m 1 MJ and i amt tel r hn t 
ippiann^ to tho A irtsin now m \hir 1 
(fAlleiv * llu \doi it inn ot tin Mu 
(IJttlri) andfiesi ties for the Stio//i < h n < 1 
Lhie»e xvoik* V Ii jyin md Oluld si 
1 rancifl in Hloix * and ‘An Angtl \doruiK 
(a fragment) au in the N ituuiil (uillux 
STreli\osb> V t« Konodx 1911, V *s< hntf, 
IDS') and K Nmlson 1 <HS 
Lippi; Fra Filippo (* U0(»-(»‘l) It 

painttr b at lloronte Vhout l ijj ho 
lie Kan some pi* turn* foi a I le>ri ntino 
lnonaste r> , and also oxt< ntecl otln r paint- 
ings, but his ki latest woih xxaa tho eol 
lection of tuscoes m the tlioli of Prato 
Cathedral whit li represent exenta in tho 
lives of st John the Jtaptlht and bt 
Stophen Theso exhibit lino painting of 
costume, and tuo also u markable for their 

HE. S 


eoloui and giom mg the two bent pu- 
li ips ban# the list, tilt * Death of ‘-t 
**tcphcn * in which he introduced the 
poit iHit of hmistlf md tint of btlonit 
diming He spent 1 is list 5 tv* m 
spolt to nothing on some fresiota hunts 
from the lift ot Hie Virgin for tlie choir f 
the e it lu elial i lie se were finished b\ 

1 ri Diamante liis \i mi it S I 1 
n«id ’ J ho \1111unent1 »n *st lohu the 
Uuptist with i\ oth 1 'send and * 1 J e 
\11gm onel Child* are 111 tho lNilionu 
< ill rx S 1 C ‘-tuitt / nt 1 l j 1 > 

I f ij pi 1000, II Mindilsolm 1 ru 1 l ij t 
1000 tnl R lici ii-joi / It rtntiniai 
1 nit / s 1J00 

Lippmcotl Joshua Bilim 'er ( ''I M 
\111tr publi Ik 1 f m iuliust \ 11 Nn\ 

) 1 <\ Hi w is 1 hiokstll 1 m 1 hit 

deli hi t 18U H» mil 1 inehel 11 IS > 
tlu lie n e < f I 11 J ij pint >tt V ( ) win h 
1 \ is 0 w l it the hi id of the b 1 k 

tit m lOnl nlelphia \ftci Ins ee it 

t u hi in w * innxeitid nit > etomptix 
/ i pm Ms Maya me w is U undid in 
1 M 8 

Lippmann Gab net (181 1 j„l) I u\ 

I nbut^ti uiljsl b it llo'l n I 

| 1 uxtuihoii 1 L m\ ntc l tht t tpillux 
h lie 11 tt 1 1 l 111 on *• Ins t h 1 

II 1 it tut li c \m s x\ t ni is ij e in 

I he t „i iphx 111 tSh hi su < ( t 1 1 

liri t in tin 1 li m of n tt he in 11 u il j hx is 
it t Ii *sorl onnt in l m 1 ss« ti \\ 1 111 a 

I rot ot t \])t 1 111 1 lit ti ph 1 b 111-, 

ie ted 1 nimlti 1 1 1 V t u mie 1 s 

1 nets m th h mu vt tr 1 iUr 1 
ile tine pit -idem rftln i< nt ihe mat he 
m it 1* al st t ion < i f fit J i oh 1 1 itiqut 1 e s 
lliuttb rtudes, ^orbonm lit jul 
xxi iks on thtimndxn units, uoustus aid 
titles (lpillintx c lour 1 h it jri iplu 
n d chetnt \1 units md xxas exx titled tin 
, \ )i 1 j ri/i toi llixsitsm Ml* I> iun$r 
|tl } irst W01 II \V ti I ij xe nt t d 11 
UP 11 Utils t lllslllVfM tlu jit tn t ot 
Lituhbi 111 nu suhmirmts 

Lippmann, Waiter \Jb Ms)j \niei 
(dit mil uitb »r b m Nui )oik(itx, 
li United it JJ n\ aid l im On the 
slut 1 tho \<w 'imk If oild until mji 

I I w is 1 olumnist 01 spetial wntti lor the 
Ni xx \ 1 ik lh raid 1 1 tbutu tin it tile r In 
Ins } ni nt to M irals <1029; he expounds 
tl t u sis that moucin aot a t v requires 
1 th tic unlxsis mil objectixi xutuo foi 
the it t mime nt ot indiMelii xl frceelom 

1 irlui thin l lxaltx to 1 msis md persons 
In lus ( b Ion an roll k (10 W) b. 
Ilexes tlu iinpiUetK ibihtx of the doe 
tune of isolationism dho liailitionai Vmer 
li trine of non into fere rue or 1 ntainrle 
nu nt 111 1 mope an iPuis) md ieiotfot 
shows th it tlu 0110 lomin'iut factor that 
made that polity app uiutK ofTettive xv is 
t ho polu iuk of t lie s« is bx the lint Na\ x 
His most remvkuble xx ik. is pci haps the 
sequel 1 S H ar Jim pub in 1944 , in 
which ho outlines 1 eonstiuctixt intei - 
natioual policy foi the USA, einphx- 
sisinK that tho assot lation of states foi the 
prosecution of the xxar against tho Vms 
must be 1 onsohdati d for tho peace Ho 
further out it all) anahscs tho unsound 
nes» of PnslijUuit Wilson*s poliox after 
tho 1 ? irst World War, demonstrating the 
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extent to which the Fourteen Points 
(o.r.) wore unworkable. With prophetic 
'vision ho foresaw the concentration of 
countries, so far as their foreign polioy 
was concerned, into those of an Atlantic 
community aud those within the Russian 
orbit and develop* the thesis that the 
rights of small nations are not identical 
with the right to have au independent 
foreign policy. His social philosophy, as 
set forth in The Method of h'uedmn (1931) 
and The t T .S. in World Affairs (2 vols., 
1932, 1933), is one that is opposed to any 
planned society, much less a collectivist 
economic system, but which reposes faith 
in a liberalism which is not far removed 
from the Victorian doctriue of Unsscz- 
taire. or one that justifies governmental 
interference in the interplay of economic 
forces only in cases of abuse. 

Lippspringe, Bad, til. in Westphalia, 

( icrmauy. renowned for its .*aliue spring*, 
the A r mini a* Quelle and the Lilnum* 
Quelle. l*op. 3000. 

Lippstadt. in. m Westphalia, Germany, 
on the R. ldppo. The architecture of it* 
pnn. church. J*t. Mar>*s. belong* to the* 
Transitional period. Engines, wire, and 
iron are manufactured. On Vpril l, 19 13. 
contact between the l .s. First and Ninth 
\nniiv was nuvde at L., thus encircling 
the Ruhr. Ron. 13 , 000 . 

Lipsius, Justus, or Joest Lips (l >17 
lfiOG), Belgian classical *< holar. h. near 
Brussels. Ho was for a lime a tra< her in 
the umv. ot Jena, and in 1379 was pr*»t. 
of hi*r. at Leyden, ilnollv settling ai 
Louvain as prof, of Lai. in the Collegium 
Buslldiamim. lie w.^ successively a 
Rom. Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calvinist, 
and again a Rom. <\itholic. Hi* greatest 
work wa* ius Tat it os. which lir*t appeared 
in 1373 and was five* tim< « r< vised 
and cowccted. S ce I’. \an Hi r Hacgh' u. 
Biblioyranhie Lijisunru. and 

V. A. Xordnutnu, Justus Lifts iu.* at* 
G*s rh ichhforschi r nml (»W hivhlbtehti r 

(Helsinki), 1932. 

Lipsius. Richard Adelbert (18:10-92), 
Ger. theologian, h. at Gem. lie studied 
at Leipzig, and was prof, at Vienna in 
1861, at Kiel in 1863, and at Jena m 1871, 
Ho wq« largely responsible for the founda- 
tion and management of the Ev angel leal 
Protestant Missionary l r nion and the 
Evangelical Alliance. His writings deal 
chiefly with dogmas and the lust, of early 
Christianity. Among thorn are Philo* 
softhic vnd UelUfinu ( 1 8s->) ; fi invite vud 
Lehrs < I ^ 7 I ) ; Lthrbuch dtr h » nnyelisrh - 
proiesUnntisdan /toy mat ik (1876; ; and the 
apokryphen . 1 posMoeschichte ti < 1 s 8 J 87). 
See A. Neumann, Grundlayen vnd Urund - 
satm dt.r ft eltmutchavnm/ run Lipsius. 
1896; also life by H. Wei n el, 1010. 

Lipton, Sir Thomas Johnstone (1850- 
1931), .Scottish merchant, 6. at Glasgow, 
lie emigrated to America at the age of 
fifteen, and supported himnelf by working 
in a grocery store, etc. After some years 
he returned to fieotland aud started a 
provision shop at Glasgow. His business 
gradually increased, aud be was able not 
only to open shops all over the kingdom , 
but to purchase tea and coffee plantations 
in Ceylon, He also provided his own 
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fruit farms, bakeries, and bacon-curing 
cHtabs. in England, as well as a packing- 
house for hogs in Chicago. In 1898 hn 
business was converted into a limited 
company, of which ho was chairman until 
Ids retirement in 1027 when ho became 
life president. lie competed un*uccoss- 
fully for the America Cup in 1889, 1901, 
1903, 1911, 1920. and 1930, and owned 
the yachts Erin and Shamrock. He 
founded the Alexandra Trust to provide 
the poor with cheap and wholesome meals, 
lie was knighted in 1898. made a baronet 
in 1902 and, subsequently. K.C.V.O. 

Liquation, process of transforming a 
solid into a liquid. The term is used pnr- 
ticulwly itf the melting ot metallic mix- 
turcs m order to Hopar.de their < ou- 
st itucnlh. The process is an important 
I one in the refining ot certain metals, a* 
i impurities can thu* be eflu tenth and 
t economically removed. In the punflea- 
[ tion of lead, for example, the metal i- 
i melted down slowly m a ievcrbcrator> 

| furnace. and the seurn formed hv the 
oxidation of impurities is removed as it 
forms. Tld* is continued until pure 
hthnigc is formed on the molten surface, 
h\ which time all the tin. ursenh . and 
antimony have boon remwed. 1*. 

L. is al*o Useful iu sopimding I he coiistl- 
tuent* of an elloj , as under certain condi- 
tions there i-> a tc ndcin \ r hu the metal-, to 
separate ns they npproacli their respective 
in< Iting-pouits in tooling. 

I Liquefaction of Gases, .it (5 vs axi» 

i (« \M 

I Liqueur. This term i* applied to 
I hevcr«ig« * w I ik h have been sweetened and 
I llawmml ir. *iu h a wav m to he highli 
I palatable Thn o ingredients arc essential 
I in the pi* paraliou oi tin so hcvcr.igis, viz. 

1 (I) a pow rfnl spirit or alcohol; (2) sugar 
i or syrup; (J) *oiue flavouring mailer such 
a- auis* cd,c*>i winder, lemon, • loves, i Itron. 
i peppM mint , etc. Kummol i ■. the pnpuiai 
L. ol I liissia, and i* fidvouivd with cumin 
and caraway seeds. Novan, or (Vein© do 
Noyau, i* a Kr. cordial flavoured with 
bruised bitter almonds. Kirschwusscr is 
a fovoi.ntc L. in (iermany, whilst Bene- 
dictine and f’liartrcusc tire two higlilv 
favoured L*. invented by two and. 
tuouiistw comnmnities. 

Liquid, sulisf nice which is capable of 
flowing, but wnnh i* prat tlcally incom- 
pressible The phvmal states of matter 
may he < las-ihcd os solid, L., ami gaseous. 
A solid li<tw a definite shape and a definite 
volume, v(l R. lui, a definite volume, but it 
assumes the shape of the vet sol that 
contain- it, while a gas is highly onm- 
prcsflihlc, has no shape of Its own, and flits 
any into which it is putj r.y. it a 

gnu tail is turned on for a few moment* 
coal gas w ill soon he found iu every part of 
the room. The fundamental Properties 
mentioned above are explained by thu 
kinetic theory of matter, which, an we 
shall see, account* for the many physical 
properties characteristic of a L. 

Matter in all three forme consist* of an 
Aggregation of very small particles called 
molecules, whose linear dimensions are of 
the order of 1 c*. ; it is, of course, quite 
impossible to see molecules even with 
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tho most powerful ultra-microscope, and I and the area of this surface may be rela- 
the inimhor of molecules in I cubic conti- , lively small, e.y. a kettle, while tho rate of 
metre of a B. is measured in millions of supply of heat may bo considerable. Ln 
billions. These molecules arc moving in- such a case the temp, of the L. rises and 
cessnutly, and their velocities are affected evaporation increases but not sufficiently 
by changes of pressure and ten ip. Further, to establish equilibrium. In that event 
in accordance with tho universal law of a stage is reached when a bubble of vapour 
gravitation. the molecules attract each forms inside the B. and tho pressure ot the 
other, and the freedom of movement of a vapour is .sutff'icnl to prevent tho bubble 
molecule depends on its velocity and tho collapsing under the pressure outside it. 
attractions of other molecules on it. In a Evaporation now proceeds into the bubble 
solid the molecules ore packed together which inn case % m size and riss to the 
so closely that while they can move to and surface where it bursts. The B. is now 
fro the attraction of tho other molecules boiLitw and it will be seen that the w« e-»- 
is great enough to restrict these motions sary conditions for boiling are il) small 
within very small limits, lienee a solid surface area of B. and large supply of 
has a definite shape, a definite volume, heat, (*2) L. at a temp, where its vapour 
and is highly incAnnpressihle. In a gas pressure is equal to that of the external 
the molecules are relatively widely separ- atmosphere, Buffer 'normal’ condition-* 
atoff from cacli other, nud their mutual of pressure, viz. 7(H) cm. of mercury, water 
attractions are so «mall that they exert boil-, at lihB C. On tho top ot Mont 
only a negligible control over the move- Blanc it boils at fb*> C. 
meats of taeli other. It i* true that the The molecules at. the surface of a B. arc 
numerous collision.s that occur ffctlect the subject to conditions quite different from 
molecules from tlioir paths and change those obtaining in the interior of the B. t 
their velocities at each collision, but the where a molecule is attracted in all ffim- 
lnolocules him not anchored to a familv tions because it is -m rounded by molc- 
group. and cm h one ‘b'c ' ran bfc.’ « ulcs. \ molecule at the .un'uce is indeed 
The stale *»i affairs in a B. is o| an attracltff upwards h> the molecules ol air 
intermediate character. \\ hih thciontrol that pay Ih«lmg visits to the sir face. but 
of the mutual at tract ions of the in de* ulcs J it is sunlo* t t « » a inueu greater dovv award 
is not strong enough to pre\ mt a molecule foreo nt attraction due to the molcjcuh s 
from wandering about, it is sntlaientB <»t B. ben* at h it. Tuns although tln-rc is 
strong to prevent the molecule from riu difference m the i oof i/u/mcs of the L. 
breaking awr.v from the genera] hodv | at the surface, the < ihet of this down- 
altogether; thus a B. has a dellniie volume ward pull on the molecules tin n i* ver\ 
hut no definite shape. An cMcpIiuii lo similar to an elastic skin conitning the 
tin last statement occur* vv lieu a molecule, ■ B.. -is it were, in a bag. The effect is 
near l he surface of the B., tali uvclling with j known as surf air tn^mn. In spite of 
sufficient speed and in the nghi direction, gruv it y tending to il.it ten them, small 
ho break avvuc fiom its fellow*. This I diops of B. arc pulled into a shape tnai 
break iugtiwa> coii-titutcs the phenomenon • pieseuts the least siirkue area for a given 
otcvuimrntinh. The molecule of a B. in jB volume, vU. a sphete. \\ Imr** tne eiltct 
newer freedom is tettned a molecule of of gravitv i- small compared with tho 
rajtotir. <*nl* the hh;h-..pocii m thinks smtoeo t* ii-khi we get split r». ul surfaces, 
escape and the escape thus reduce* the '#.*/. soap hubbies. Again it there r« k*- 
average speed ot the molecules of the B. MdiUii r to gravitv so that a B. falls quite 
Now the average speed of the mnhviilcs , freely, the -airfare tension m mid* it into 
increases with a rise m t< nip. and t.i'i- i drops. (.</, raindrop*. the mauul. ot lead 
with a fall in temp. It follow, that 1 diot l*v pouring molten lead i mm t he top 
evaporation is aeeon panieil by the » ooling 1 of a hot -tower. The phenomenon ot 
of the B. If tho B. is contain* d m a or the as< ent of B. in Imo tabes 

closed vessel, e.fj. ink in a stoppei** d J tho* is responsible tor tho distribution of 
bottle, tho escaped molecule, after various sap in plants and trees is due to forces 
collisions with the molecules of air and 1 of attraction between the L. molecules 
the molecules of gla-s, returns to the and those of tho material of the tubes, and 
B. ami is dragged back to eaptiv »t> . , it is connected vuih the phenomenon of 
In the meantime other molecules aie 1 surface tension. Tne mechanic's of B. arc 
escaping and a stale <»f tqidlihiium is discussed in the aria les on II yduostatick 
soon reaelied when the niiniber ol mule- and liv DUOkiNi.TU s. s< v j*ir W. II. 
cules leaving the B. is equal to the Bragg. Court rnimj th t .N at are of Things, 
number returning in the same tinu . Tne llhi.i. and Critical t » /njtrrafun find Heat'. 
not evaporation is nil henceforward Mid ,1. S. Haldane, (n/Mj and liquids. 
tho vapour is said to saturate the space IP‘28; T. Brestou. Tne Theory of Heat. 
abont the B. If. however, the bottle KBID; and II. Moore, Liquid buels, liKl/i. 
is nnstoppored few molecules will return Liquid Air, set L«as and t.vsKii, 
one© they have eseapeii anti evaporation Liquefaction of 

will proceed until there is no L. left. Liquidation, toe ( .NT and Comp ynv 

Suppose a steady supply of heat Is given Bavv. 
to a L. Tho average velocities of tho Liquid Fuel, see under Fl'kj,. 
molecule** arc increased thereby and Liquid Measure, see under Wkioht?* vm» 
evaporation will be accelerated until tlio Mkahl t uf.h. 

rote of loss of heat duo to evaporation Liquor Control. Apart from the licensing 
just balances tho rate at wtiiek the heat in lawn legislation to restrict the practice of 
supplied • Evaporation, however, only alcoHollo indulgence began muter the 
takes place at the surface of the B., Defence ol the Iteivlui Act of 1UU, which 
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embodied a regulation which prohibited 
the making of soldiers or sailors drunk 
while they were engaged in the defence 
of railways, docks, or harbours. It soon 
appeared advisable to extend the restric- 
tion to the civilian pop., especially iu 
industrial dists., where tho output of 
munitions was jeopardised by aleoholic 
intemperance. Later t he need for drastic 
economy in food supplier caused a further 
extension of restrictive legislation. In 
1915 a new gov. dept, was created under 
the D.O.K.A. of that 3 car, called the 
C'entral (’ontrol Hoard (Liquor Traihe). 
It had wide powers, and its area of super- 
v imoti by 191G extended over practieallv 
the entire county. Its powers included 
tho eloping of anv lieensed premises or 
chib, the regulation of hours of opening, 
ete. ( st e under LlCRNfTs \N*n LiCKNSINU 
LwvtO, .Hid the inspection of licensed 
premises ami dubs. Clubs were plored 
011 the sum* footing as public houses. I11 
1921 the Hoard was abolished, and its 
powers were transferred to the Home 
(Mice. For existing statutory provisions 
concerning hours within winch intoxicants 
mav be sold or supplied in Croat Britain 
yc Lur.NCLSAMi Lut.vmxq Lwv. Vari- 
ous Bills have been introduced in recent 
years supporting Local Option (q. r.) ami 
Prohibition (u.r.b bur. none has reached 
the statute book. The c-cottish Tem- 
pcianee Act, 1013, contains local option 
sections and these came into force in 19*20. 
An order was made about sjx months after 
the outbreak of the Second World War 
restricting the output of spirits to one- 
third of the 1939 production. Bowers to 
deal with ’ bottle parties* iiiui other night 
rt sorts were contained in a Defence Kegu- 
ltttion ( 12 t ') issued on .lul> 25. 1919. 
The Licen-ing let ot 1919 provides fur 
the extension of state management in all 
‘new tn-.’ Iwt Satklli'u: Towns) and to 
adjacent arris. The powers of the 
sccrttary of state in a state mumigimem 
fh*»t . include power to sell or simply 
intoxicating liquor for consumption on or 
off the promises; maintenance of hotels 
and inns: browing of b«»cr; and the pur- 
chase of any business eairjing 011 any of 
tl.- foregoing activities. 

The earliest restrictive legislation in 
America prohibited the sale of alcoholic 
dunk* to Indians. In ls.»7 prohibition 
w as adopted in the .state of Maine and 
spread later to other states. 'For furl her 
information see Proiiikitiox.) After 
manv years of unsat i sf net or > local coni r> I 
Canada passed mi Order 111 Council in 
1919 prohibiting importation into a prov. 
which had estab. prohibition. Thence- 
forward till 1921 nil the prov*. except 
Quebec adopted general prohibition, but 
drink in Canada is now almost wholly 
under state control. In New Zealand 
liquor laws are based upon the Licensing 
Act of 1 SMI’s, with amending acts in 1918, 
and a licensing poll is taken on the day of 
each gene 1 al election. The system of 
‘restricted liberty' in Finland under the 
drinking law of 1932 came into operation 
early in that year. It gave the State a 
monopoly in the sale of aleoholic liquor. 

See E. Selley, The English Public House 


as it is , 1927; < \ E. G. Catlin, Liquor 
Control, 1931; Report of the Royal Com - 
mission on Licensing in England and 
I Vales, JUV9-J1, 1932; It. B. Fosdlck and 
A. Ij. Scott, Toward Liquor Control (New 
York), 1933: L. V. llarrlson and E. Lai no. 
After Reptal: a Sfudg of Liquor Control 
Administration . 193<i; K. A. Lewis, Liquor 
Laws of the (7.S.A.. 1938: and (!. B. 
Wilson, Alcohol amt the Wat ion, 1910. 

Liquorice, substance which is extracted 
from the roots of (Rgegrrhiza glabra, a 
herbaceous perennial plant found in S. 
Europe. It has pinnate leaves, bluish 
tlovvers, and a tap root. This latter, 
which is about an inch iu diameter, is 
sliced ami boiled, and an extract known 
as Sp. juice is obtained bv evaporation. 
As this solidities it is rolled into sticks 
about G or 8 in. long and wrapped in bay 
leaves. It is sweet to the tasto, and is 
much used as a demulcent in medicine. 

Lira (Lat. libra , balance, pound), a 
modern It. silver coin which corresponds 
to the franc of the Belgians, Swiss, and 
Fr., and is divided into 199 ceulosdmi. 
Also a Turkish gold coin. 

Liriodendron, see. Ti up Turn . 

Lisbon, cap. of Portugal, on tho Tagus, 
19 m. Irom its mouth, it built 011 a 
succession of bills, some of them 399 ft. 
high, ami has a very picturesque appear- 
ance. It is divided into four municipal 
dists.: the Alfamu, or old tn., in the E.: 
tho Gidadc Hai\a extending inland from 
the naval arsenal and custom house; tho 
Balrro AJto, the high ground W. of ('idudo 
Bnixn : and the Alcantara, or westernmost 
dist. L. was a ilom. municipiiuu. and a 
few relics remain. Tlie AJfjima contain- 
tho Cast (*llo do ."■ao .lorge, ,1 Moorish 
citadel, tin >1 Patriarchal, a cathedral 
founded in 1159, aid to have been a 
Moot .sit mosque; the twelfth -century 
chimb of sf,i> Vicente do Fora: and tlie 
church of \ossn Sen bora da Graca («ix- 
tcenth cent ury), which contains a wonder- 
ful tigurc of ( ‘hi Lt. The modern tn. elates 
from t lie period after t tic great earthquake 
in 175 and lias promenades squaros, 
long, st might -ticcls, und handsome 
buddings, including a national museum of 
art. containing Fie in.- Portuguese paiut- 
ings of the fifteenth eenturv, gold and 
silver works of tho fifteenth and sixteenth 
eenturn and a punlle library with about 
259,990 vnls. ami 15,909 MSS. L. has a 
imi\ and is also the sent of an ar(‘hl»ishop 
with the title, of patriarch, and of Parlia- 
ment , \ In* Puhieio da Assemhleia Nftcioiml, 
in w'huh Llie Houses sit, being a sixteenth - 
eenturv Benedictine convent., Its port 
Is one of the best in tlie world, jmd la well 
protuted, and there is comittunicntlon 
with s. Aim rlca and Africa, fw well as 
with all European ports. Fishing la im- 
portant, and h variety of inanufe. includes 
shipbuilding and textiles. Nctv housing 
projects, by ‘social assistance syndicates,’ 
of good design, and with much use of 
interior marble, have enhanced tho beauty 
of L. Pop. 799,200. 

Lisburn, tn. in N. Ireland, in the 00. of 
Antrim. Thcro are interesting historical 
ruins, such an Castle Hobin and the 
Giant's Bing, an old fortification. There 
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is n lnonunu lit to Bishop I<mm I'm lor 
jn thrift (hurrh < it Ik dill mJiIc li cm 
hi cU < s tho time dioceses of Down i onuor 
and Dioinnuc lh« clucl tn.de is the 
linen nniuul Pop 1 2 000 

Lisieux, tn in tlu dipt of ( alvnJos 
Fi me ( on tin Lonqms 10 in fiom(atu 
Befoic tlu campaign of 101 1 it w is i 
lx niitiful tn with i pop of 10 000 pn 
sc nting quite i nn die \ d ippe u in« t with 
it h old la. lm nod houses mil met nuns 
Buildings of interest we it st Itter’s 
< liuieh and the e pise opal pal it e I lie re 
w i-.ancxte lisin woollt a ti uk and m umf 


L itself st uuls on t lull o\er looking tho 
It Looe I > 01 ) 4 200 

Lisle, Alicia (r lbli S >), daughter m l 
heiress of sir White Beckcnshaw met 
wife til John L whom slit mimed in 
lb « Dun i,? he i hush me 1 *h life time six 
piobihK shuctl his loi times hut dftt 
liiH dc ttli in Kifil slit letueel to Mery Its 
< emit ind in lbS) it the time of Mon 
mouths icbflhou siulttreel houic of Ills 
supporters -lit was tried befon Jellie s 
inel belie uli el it W niche ter Stt 1 
Howell, Ve/fe l mils ISOM 2 s \nel H U 
lr\ing J \t< J ith ftflrtu e ls‘H 



ti^uon im^A now 1 1 duo i\ li not u 


of t loth md she ddy nml cotton I is 
famous is tho donut do of a modern s uni 
rh6i^Re elo Lisieux (1ST 1 M7), who w is 
eanomstd in 1H2> in June Aug DM l 
the tn was mint eel te> a slmtteieel nun 
being wrtiked b\ bombing in tho hist 
week of invasion (.June t> 1 1), when it was 
one eif the Lei * \ita1 e orninumc ntion 
centres The tiers fought i dele mimed 
leaiguard ntion hut anil tho tn w is 
finally .fued hv Jbit. and Canadian fenced 
on Aug 24 llu beautiful whito Basilica 
of st riieiese de 1*1 nfant JOsux tho great 
white ehmio ol wide h dominates the entire 
\ alley Jn wlile li L is situated, is mi 
eiamaged Pop 12 700 
Liskeard, tn. and municipal bor m the 
to. of C ornwall England 12m s E of 
Bodmin. Tho sui rounding count iv is 
plot unique and hilly and there are stone 
and Hlato quarries m the nelghbouihood. 


Lisle, Charles Marie Leconte de, *<< 

I l l ONTI 

Lisle, Claude Joseph Rouget de, see 
Hoi m 7 

Lisle, hml twist* l * »tton ^arn hising 
a twifat pi i me h gie it* r than that put into 
ordinal \ cotton B* uiso of this high 
twist J J*. stiong md lcsdlent and pos 
seShc s cool ahse>ib*m md evaporating 
qualities It is mou expensive thin 
oidinarj cotton \hn nvii L is forint d 
bv tho same pioce m which tw > 
threads one with a it 'hand and oiu 
with a light bund twist urn flnalh twisted 
tugolhu hut in udditiem the cotton is 
ticatcel with a can tu soda solution \ n 
appearance of lustre is thus obtained it 
Is used to mnfoiee the tms and huh of 
stockings aiie! in the inamif of tine 
gauge show stockings called C hitton 
Lisles S(C V W i*lc> \tockinyi>, 11)16. 
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L'Isle-Adam, see Vili n in: r/I«LK* in his strictures on his clod rincs. E£w 
Ajmm. chief work was f)as Xazionalr System der 

Lismore: 1. Is. At the mouth of Loch Fohtischc, Okomame (1841). L. strongly 
I.innhc. Argyllshire, off the W. const advocated the extension of tho tier, rail- 
«f Gotland. It measures 9J m. in len&rth way system, and the cstab. of tho *Zoll- 
a ml If ui. in breadth. The lower portion veroln* was largely duo to him. 
ul Loch I j inn he is di\ iiled hv this In. into E. M. Hirst. Life of Friedruh /a*/ amt 
two ehamiels. tho Lynn of Mnrvcu and the i St lections Jnmi his U ri tings r. 1903; A. 
L>nn of Lome, The in, was at one time Sommer, Friedrich Lists Sustem dir fmh- 
tho seat of the bishop* of Argvll, who Use he (Homan ic, 1927; also lift* b> F. 
occupied. AchiuduJn OiMle. now a min. Len/.. 1936. 

Pop. 400. 2. City and municipality in Listel, ste under Filli T. 

t he co. of Runs New a. Wales. Australia, Lister, Joseph, Lord (1827 1912). Hrit. 

on the R. Richmond. It was first settled surgeon. h . at Upton. Essex. From I860 to 
in 1814 and named after the Scottish 1 I860 he was prof, of surcrcr\ at (llasgow 
Is. (see above)- It is tlu* -c it of a Rom. i Cmv.. fiom is(,*j to 1877 prof, ot clinical 
Catholic bishop. The dlst. is fertile, and surges y at Edinburgh Uinv.. and from 
there is a brisk trade m dairy produce ls?7 to 1803 at King’s College, London, 
and timber. Jj. was proi laimed a < it v He became serj< ant-surgeon to Queen 
in 1946. Pop. 16,000. J. Til. of Ireland Victoria In 1878, was created a baronet in 
in the co. of Waterford, la m. W .N.W . of 1 Ss 3. and first baron in 1 807 . lie was 
fhmgarvun. It stands on a rockv lu iglit picsiilcut ot the Royal Society Irons 189.> 
overlooking the Blackwater It. It pos- to 1900. and president of tin lint, 
sosscs a tine tatrouial castle and the \ssociatiou m 1896. Ho Is famous for 
cathedral of St. Oarthagh. J,. was the the discovery of the antiseptic system cd 
.site of a monastery founded in 633 by treatment, which has revolutionised 
St. Carthagh. In the National Museum. modern surgery. Ills earlier work con- 
Dublin, is tho L. < ’rosier Oj.r.). Pop. sisted in research on musele cells. ami he 
l.iOO. discovered that the size ol the pupil 

Lismore Crosier. \n outstanding ex- of the o>e was regulated b\ the plain 
ample of medieval Irish art, believed to muscle cells of the iris. L. proved eon- 
date from the twelfth ci-nturv, like the clusivclv that the presence i»f ammonia 
equally well -knowm (’m^ of Cong. The in the blood was duo to disease, and not. 
staff is of yow and the * rook ol hron/c ! as his conteinporaries held, to the natural 
with I Hisses of coloured enamel, it wu» , libeiation ot this g.x*. to coagulate the 
reeentlv presented by Lord llnrtingtoii to Idood. \s a surgeon L. was deeply eou- 
the National Museum in Dublin. I eerned over t he number of deaths occurring 

Lissa: 1. The outermost is. of the as a risult ol infection of wounds. He 
Dalmatian Archipelago. Yngoshi via. Tho hurl heard of Pasteur’s jtork, and, con- 
prin. products are wine and sard in< s. Two nerting pus formation with the possible 
naval actions have be»*n fought near the presence of bacteria or other minute 
is. The first was in is Li between a organisms, J,. sought chomkal methods of 
Fr.-Venetian squadron of Trig.it es under sterilizing apparatus and wounds. He 
Commodore Dutsordicu and a Brit, squad- tried carbolic acid with such marked suc- 
rou under Capt. (afterwards Sir) Win. cess that hr pub. On the A vtisiidic Prin- 
Hostc. Dnbordieu was killed and IToste rijde in the Practice of Snrgt r\i (1867). 
was severely wounded. The result was a He did much to improv e surgh al dressings 
Brit, victory against great odds, four and the sanitation of liospitcds. He re- 
prizes being taken to Malta by the victor. commended the use of antiseptic's in war. 
The second was an engagement between and invented a method of isolation oi 
tho Austrian and It. Navies in 1866 and single bacteria. Ho was also wsponstbh 
resulted in a victor* for tie- Vii-dti.tn « oru- | for the ml rod net ion of tlu oaf gut ligature* 
manili'i, Tegethoff. The battle* was re- j See R I. (iodlcc , LiJeoJ Lord fjister. 1921 . 
markable as being the eaincst sen fight land II. (\ rnuirpon, Joseph Lister , the 
between modern ironclad **t< am-driven I Fraud rtf Man, l!) 18. 
warships. Pop. 10,110. 2. Tn. in Po/.uan. I Liszt, Franz (1811 MB, Hungarian com- 
Poland, 23 m. N.K. of ( ilogan. The c hiof I po-»er. « onductoi , and virtuoso pianist, one 
inarm fa. are cloth, linen, ►hoes, and j of the* most important figures in the 
machinery, and there is also -onto trade development of modern music, h. at 
in fnr. Pop. 14,400. Raiding in Hungary, ami studied under 

Lissauer, Ernst (1882-1937). (.or. author, Casern v and Salieri in Vienna f 1821 -23), 
b . ip Berlin, son of Hugo L„ nmncillor of Paer (1823), and Hciclia (182ft) in Paris, 
commerce, llo attended tin umvs. of By this time ho had wnnuonsldqrable fame 
Leipzig and Munich. His pults. began as a pianist in Vienna, Paris, add London, 
with l>er Acker (lyric*) U907) in 1914 During Ids sojourn In Purls In 1830-32 he 
he began issuing at Oottingcu a * flying came mto touch with the Romantics 
sheet* called WorU in die Veit, which was (Berlioz. Clio pin. Goorgo Rand, eic.), and 
diecontiniiffl the next year. The first two years later ho began his Unison with 
issue contained his celebrated Hymn of the Countess d’Agoult. The next few 
Hate (ilasftgesong gegen England). He years were rtpent travelling in Switzerland 
wrote some plays, Ecker matin (1921); and Italy ; lie has recorded his Impressions 
Ynrck (1921): and Jjas iYeib des Jephta in tho famous AnrUesde PHerinage (1842). 
(1928). See life by C. K. Brand, 1923. These pieces, the grout B minor Honata 
list. Friedrich (1789-1846), Her. econo- (1833) and tho two Concertl. are the finest 
inhit, 6. »t KentUngen. He was a disciple of ids innumerable oontrlbutionH to piano- 
of Adam Smith, but agreed with Hamilton forte literature, which Include transcrip* 
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tions of songs and of symphonic woiks 
foimldablo diules etc IDs e hiof oh hcstral 
writings an connected with his Weimar 
career (1848-bl), to the symphonic 
poems, tin Dante and I aunt symphonies, 
‘tc In 18b> he took holy ordeis bo 
'omlng an abh6, and henccfoiwaid Ins 
works wuc principally of a sacied char- 
acter tli© (trance (180b) and other masses, 
( hndus (1 8bb) psalms and the lie quiem 
for male \oiccs and organ lie also left 



; % I 

uun/ Jiszr 


soli* veiv lunntilul songs Sr I Pi 
rnanii Lis f ithst and Man 1M1 10 
(trails b> I (mvileiv 18 S 2 ) h \ t \uim i 
Itu Man fist Mill and s V|t\u|| 
Liszt l«MI 

Litany W i ») form of jh.iut 

consisting of a re petition < 1 supplu a* nms 
for the needs of tin. < hun h \t llist in 
essential part of the lituigv c»i mass Htei 
it developed a new ionn in vvlm h It \ e 
Ming in pioeession on the vv iy to the 
church before the seivnt It was j ur 
tirularly associated with tunes of pen mi < 
or <a lam It v and so ae epure el tpenltinli 1 
fhameter The earlier ( >nn w is um 1 in 
Ohilrttian assemblies fiom the mm Mist 
times but tho elate of introduction of the 
prooet&lnnal form is nnce ita'n, -in is 
given feir l oust nut moplc and the* thin of 
JiiAtiiilan for \ntioch and Mftimitm of 
VU*nne> ta said to have eomposed (c S 70) 
a L for use at Kstciisiontiele in part* of 
Gaul Hut whatever the* elute was Ls 
worn eointuon in the aixth eentuiv. the 
flrat svuewt of OiIinum (\ h 511) enjoined 
tlielr line for thiio davs before Aseonsion 
all ovei Gaul, while the hi nod of (lerutida 


C51 7) provided foi two sets of La , erne to 
he observed foi a week at Whitsuntide 
and another at the feast of All Saints 
\gam a s> nod of Paris (573) ordered Ls to 
be said for three dav s at the* beginning of 
Lent, and the fifth synod of Toledo (biS) 
gave injunctions for the- rental of Ls. for 
three days from Dee 14 In *>‘J0 Gregory 
the (mat introduced at itomo a lUania 
*( fit i fur mis or a sevenfold procession ot 
oh igv laymen -virgins m anted women, 
widows poor ami children Of Horn 
instil nt ion also is the* pioeession for *-t 
Mark s Dav which the* synod oft loveshoe 
("47) indued to he held * lfter the mauiu i 
►/the lloi l < hureh * The I probably 
< (insist rd it hi t of the up* tition of th« 
woi Is K\n« ekison,* but became 
graduilly enlaiged and later on w is 
tdelresse il to the iiolv Trinity the Blesses! 
Virgin and ‘•amts the people s response 
lx mg *Oia pro nobis* if it wns directe d 
to tho Blessed \ uyrin or a sunt, and 
‘ Liber v nos if addressed to God 1 lie 
fonn in the Viigliran Ptavei Book con 
tains no im oe iti m of the \ iigin or s nuts 
hut ot Ik i wise is similar to the amt 
form It ) ri is pm I of the morning 
1 river In 1 1 < Bom l itholu < him h the 
m e it ition of the Is in piei'essum it 
possible is <nioiii<el on *st Muks Dav 
(Vpul - >) t>» Bog it ion div>» Iiolv 

Mturdav the iv« et Wild sun and at the 
1*01 tv Houis Be v oti n It lls I pie rides 
the (lie rue mes ot onluuitton anel tie 
eonsee lati m of i < Imx |i s n « then I s 
lie n < ogi hm! fen optional use the best 
kn< wn oi which are the L of I oretto <m 
li me nr of the Blessed \irgin) 1, of the 
u re d lie ait Mid L of the Hol\ Nnme 

lesiiN ut \ “irunis / ttamvhi a tu tit 

Itfttn* 1 Hi j mil 1 'Minister S« a 
nun font v« 1 l itr i is in^l) 

Litchfield, otv ot Montgnme rv to 
lllnois t s \ ft m \ 1 i M | OM t s 
I 1 ini i»l‘*tient l ulw iv untie «*nil 
Ml Hit e 1 1 > .»ml oil art* found in tb 
n ighb in hood 1 tnanuf i idi itorsac 1 
(find nseei milk lop 7000 

Literary Forgery « onsists m tho pub of 
hteiatuie whuli pin ports to It what it is 
n t It has Ine n practised b\ many 
vv i it ( i " md a notable e xarnph vva-» the 
// s//rs ij Photon n a late Dk forgery, 
|» \e 1 t) l( su h h\ Bent lev in 160* 
\immg liter irv forgers ma\ be montiemeul 
(1> temge 1 Mini nm/M U 1070-1761) 
who invented tin e labor vie alphabet anel 
givmmir u nd ieligion of his own, and 
pit sente el Bishop < ompton with the oatr 
ilkism hi lus invented language* which he 
stv le d l oimosan Hi visa puli, a fabli 
e it oil Best npt ton of 1 ormosa in 1704 
(2) 1 Min s Mmplieion (1136-96), who 
ismimI two epu pm ms J infjal (1762) and 
temora (17b >) wlneh ho alleged to be* 
trails fiom the (ovelx of a poet called 
Osslan (B ihonnue "hatterton (17a- 1 - 
1770) who begun to iabrtcote Thonuis 
BoWfltv's vtise^s tl7bo) which were pub 
nuino fifteenth e cut my poenin In 
dnil 17M (4) Bod man n (17 >4- 

prof and librarian at Mains, who 
two at legist of Johaun Guten- 
works one of which he put forward 
as an autngmpli teittei of outenherg to 


as go 
1777 
1820 ), 
torged 

iK'Ig’H 
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a fictitious bister of his, named Bertha. 
(A) Win. Henry Ireland (1777 -1835), who 
forged deeds nml signatures of, or relating 
to, Shakespeare (1794), made a transcript 
of Lear aud extracts from Hamlet in 
feigned handwriting, deceiving even Mich 
experts as Joseph Warton and CSeorgo 
Chalmers, and fabricated pseudo-Shake- 
spearian plays, Vortiyern and Jtourmu and 
Henry IT. (0) John Pavne Collier (1789- 
|S83), who forged inargimil corrections in 
tho Egerton folio of bhnkespoarc before 
1^41, and in the lVrkins folio before 1852. 
and brought on* eds. ot Shakespeare based 
mi these forgeues. (7) Richard Pigott 
(r. 1828-89), who wrote articles entitled 
‘ Parnell ism and Crime* m Tin Turns 
newspaper, in which he libelled tho Homo 
Rule party, aud also pub. letteis pur- 
porting to have hoou Mimed hv Parnell 
which condoned the Pluenix Park mur- 
ders. (8) Thoni«i*» J. Wi-iC (1 Soil- 1930) 
was a sueees-sful London husiness man 
and a genuine bibliophile. lie amassed 
one of the great libraries of tho world and 
compiled bibliographies and catalogues 
which are described a*- * umnatehable os 
the performance of one man* bv Wilfrid 
Partington, in his Thomas Wise in the 
original C loth (1917). Tlowover, he was 
simultaneously forging first eds. for sale, 
which his many litorarv friends in all 
innocence recommended as collectors* 
treasures. One of his triumphs was to 
persuade Browning of Hie genuineness 
of a ‘first ed.* of Mrs. Browning’s The 
h'nnaway Shirt. Correspondents in the 
„ Ithtnj’um attacked his 'first eds.* of 
>tevenHon’s Some College 1 lemorus and 
Morris’s Sir Ualahatl as forgeries; and 
Cook and Weddei burn exposed ‘first eds.* 
of Mime Ruskiu pamphlets. Wise, how- 
ever. pursued his career unperturbed, but 
shortiv before his death Messrs. Cartel mid 
Pollard, in An Enquiry into the Mature 
of ( < rltnn A i net* i nth - ' t ntury Eamyhlet* t, 
made it clear that ho bail forged more than 
fiftj 4 fh\sfc eds.* of Hie writings oi si v. 
famous authors. Wise died without at- 
tempting anv defence. Ills usual method 
was to circulate reprints to which he had 
given a date earlier than the genuine one, 
and he was detected b\ the find Ui.il the 

paper and type used could not in fart have 
been utilised at the dates given. 

Literary Prizes. Their main purpose 
should be to entourage comparatively un- 
known author- ami to i mile a wider 
public for those who deserve to lie better 
known. The monetary value of prizes 
for which Brit, authors may compel © is, 
evept for the Nobel prize for literature, 
far out weighed by their potential publicity 
value, Since 101 9 few of the awards in 
Britain have been to unknown authors, 
but a high proportion have been given to 
works of a lasting value. The .1 amen Tail 
Black memorial prize is the moil valuable 
offered in Britain, and was founded iu 
memory of a partner m the publishing 
firm of A. & (). Black. Tjvo prizes of 
about £250 each are given, one for a work 
of fiction, the other for a biography. In 
1940 they were won by H. F. M. Prescott 
for Spanish Tudor and Charles Morgan for 
The voyage . The Uuwthorndeu prize was 


founded by Miss Alice Wurrender for a 
work ‘of imaginative literature* by an 
author under forty-ono .veins of age; it 
consists of £100 and a silver medal. Tn 
1939 it was gamed by Christopher I Installs 
Pentlustnron , and in 1910 by James Pope- 
Honneswj ’s London Fabric. The stock 
prize was formerly known as tho Pri\ 
Femina-Vfe lieureuse Anglais, and is an 
ann. prize of £10. presented hv the Fr. 
magazines Ernitna and Vit Hiunust. for 
the best work of Imagination by one ot the 
younger Brit, authors, or one considered 
not to have received adequate recog- 
nition. (There Is a reciprocal Fug. prize 
for Fr. authors now known ns the Heine 
maim prize.) Robert (Jraves’s Count 
/{disarm* gained tho prize m 1939 
The king's gold medal (or pootrv R 
offered, though not alwuvs awarded, h\ 
the king for a vol. of poetrv in Eng. b> a 
Brit, subject; it is given for a poet’s first 
or second hook, or to a poet under thirty- 
flve. In 1937 it was given to \V . II 
Auden’s Look . Strangle /, and in 1910 to 
Michael Tliwaftes’s Milton Wind. The 
Carnegie medal i«* awarded for tho v car’s 
host hook of But. autliorsldp and pro- 
duction for childien; the dceitdnn rest- 
with a committee of the Lihrurv Associa- 
tion. Not onlv literal v merit, hut print- 
ing, paper, etc., are taken into account. 
It was won in 19(0 bv Visitors from 
Ixmdon, written by Kitty Barne. illus- 
trated by Ruth (icrvis, and pub. hv 
Dent’s. The Nohei prize for literature is 
thenfost valuable of literary awards, being 
wortii about ksooo. It is one of tho five 
prizes founded h\ Vlfred Bernhard Nobel 
(1833-90), and i-. awarded to ‘the person 
who shall have produced in the held of 
literature the most distinguished work of 
an idialistn tendenev.* In fact, an author 
gain-, the award for the general excellence 
of hiH work rather than for an.v specific 
pub. \ ul hors an* nominated by the Fr . 
Sp.. and >wedish Aiadeuiies. tiie final 
choice being made h> a eoinimtteo ot 
the lii-t of these. There is no considera- 
tion oi nationality. Among tho Brit 
prizewinners have been Oeorgc Bernard 
Shaw tl9.ii), John t uilswoithy (1932). and 
Pearl Buck (193H). 

Literary Societies flourish in most 
tns., imd aro conducted so that poisons 
Intended in literary studies may mcel 
together for the mi hange of discussion, 
usual I \ following a thesis expounded bv 
a pmtnuUr member on souio litorarv 
topic. Many churches conduct such 
Hocictii tho popular circle associated 
with the f’itv Temple, Loudon, being an 
example. Mosl uriivw. and schools organise 
such 'Oeietles. In 1 ho univ. centres oi 
most countries L. S, are funded In con- 
junction with itrchicologieul unfi historical 
associa 1 ioiih, and conduct reseltreh on an 
international scale. In (Beal Britain the 
leading L. s. and the dates of their founda- 
tion arc tho Royal Hoeictv of Literature. 
1 825 ; the Manchester Literary (Hub, 1847. 
the Scottish Society of Literature and Art . 
1889; tho Irish Liiorarv Society and the 
Library Association of, 1887. In tho 
TLS.A. there is tho Amor. Literary 
Association, 1870, and the Carnegie 
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Institute of Washington, 1902, whilo point (180° O.) than the oilier alkali 
important ecutrcs of literary activity are metals. An important difference between 
found in all the priii. tns. In Franco tiie L. and the rest of the alkali metals lies m 
priu. L. S. are tlio Koci6t(> Philologiquo, the fact that its phosphate and carbonate 
I SOT, and the Soctetb des liibliophiles, are ulutosl insoluble in water. The car- 
1820- tionalc nml citrate are UM*d in medicine 

Literature, arc DmAcric For.Titv: Kiic in eases of gout and gravel. 

Puetky; Novi.i,: 1*uohi:; Shout Stoky; Lithography (Gk. A »&o s , a stone, and 
V kusi;, etc.: also Enuijsh Litekatckk; yp'i^uv, to write/, which ma> be 
Fhkm’H LiTEKATriiE ; and 1 he sections on classified in two uroups, hue art and 
Lanyiiin/e and Jji tend tire under the names commercial, i- a plamari'.-tpluo process, the 
of countries. original principles ol whn U were based on 

Litharge, monoxide c»f lend (PbO). It the antagonism of grease and water, the 
is obtained by oxidising lead at high disposition oi greasy substances to adhere 
temp., two forms of the monoxide being to one another and the property of 
known; one form, called massieot, is oh- .1 hsorptii in possessed by caloarci ms at on. -. 
tained at moderately high temps., while Lithographic ston<* is a r>« -di merit <u.\ 
the second form, or L., i- obtnmcd bv limestone (calcium carbonate, GuGo.,i 
losing massicot and allowing the molten belonging to the Oolite strata of rhe 
mass to solidify. J n 1 he process ol cupel- Jurassic system, it \ nries in colour fiom 
latum of argent if< rot is had the lead is creamy icllovv to dark bi*own> grey, the 
heated in a furnace made ol, for example, darker the colour the harder the .stone, 
bone adi mixed with pearl ush, and sub- Tin* besi varieties jet discolored arc iu the 
jeeted to an oxidising atmosphcic. Tlio i’.ippeiilieiiu-lvclllu'un di-L in na\aiia, 
lead is oxidised to L. iliciiec the name Ij.. near to the home nt the inventor of the 
which means ‘silver stone’), and thi*» is i process, \lov-iu- roncf elder. lbit for 
blown olT b.\ a special blast, or is absorbed j t in- eoiueidenee L. might ne\or have Is en 
by tin* bed of tin* In- e ’ -\ing the «ti-eo\enu The stone is quarried i i 
molten silver behind. L. is a >elln\M-h | ia:gc il.it s| d*s masimil iv m inner to slate, 
powder, and is used in 1 he lnanuf. of Hint ( ano mtere-ting fossils are frequent lv 
glass, and of glared inrlhciiwme. and in diwlo-ed m <|U«ut\ imr. l T ntil employed 
the preparation of qun-k-drj ing oils aid I m 1 the slum* w.i- pi mei pally us d for 
varnishes. It is the source ol the prop.ir.i- ] suing and was u'-eil m ^t. Peter’- 
lion of lead nitrate and the basic acetate | Cathedral, Jlome, for this puipose. Lt is 
used for pharmaceutical purposes. (in; oils and brittle but can be polished ro 

Litherland, par. and ini kl. In. of Lunca- .in almost gl.ts— lit* siiviothm-s. Tin- 
sliiro. England. 5 in. N. *»l Liverpool, of makes it an ideal surfai e upon which to 
which it is a suburb; it has n minds, of 1 work and .nTists can obtain ext much 
matches. Pop. IS, 7m). delicate results with pen and brush; the 

Lithgow, William (1 .>h2 { U550), f-ootl i*»h -i/e- in general use vary up to (i i » J1 in., 
traveller and writer, h. in Lanark, lie 1 tl. iekne-s being 2 to 1 in. acoordi ng to -izo. 
left Scotland about 1(510 ami for niuctcm ■ lief arc use for L. the stones are levelled 
Aears travelled in Europe, the Levant, jb> either pinning or grinding, tlic edges 
Egypt, and N. Africa. The account of t an* rmuuled off, and finally the surface 
his adventures, including his narrow esi ape is ground and polished with sandstone, 
from the Inquisition at Malaga through wall r-of-Aj r stone, and water. Jn thi- 
t he intervention of the Eng. consul (19 Ji ). chemically clean condition tin* surfin * 
will he found in hi- The Tntall Ihsianrst 1 ot tlio stone is extremcl? .son-dive if* 
of the Hare .Id ft atari# and Painfull I\i>~ grease. The desigu or image is the i 
<iri nations of tony Mm feme i'nms 'Ita- imposed by the arti-t using brush, pen. 
waj/lcs (London), 19112; new cd. l!U)i»>. and lithographic writing ink on polished 
Other writings of his are ./ True and stone, or by using lithographic craj m or 
Experimental! Discour.se upon the last sum chalk on grained stone. It is impossible 
oj Hreda (1037): an account of the -ago to niaw a continuous tone-picture on 
of Newcastle and battle of Mar-Inn Moor smooth stone owing to the iuet that till 
(1945); and nix poems (1(518- HP. grouse applied ultimately attains the sume 

Lithgow* township of Gook eo.. New density when rolled up with printing ink. 
S. Wales, 70 in. W.N.W. of Sidney, m a li is therefore ncc os-ary to obtain tone 
valley of the lllue Mts. There are pot- values by luu* -muling (cross hatching, 
terlcs, breweries, iron works, saw mill-, etc.). Softer and more gradual tone 
and brickfields. Pop. 11,000. values may be obtained by first graining 

Lithio Acid, sec \ mr Arm. or roughening the surface of the stone 

Lithium, symbol Li. atomic number I*. with fine sand. This permits the urti*t 
atomic weight 0 91, a metallic element of to apply his muon or eliulk much as lie 
the alkali group discovered in l s 1 7 b.\ would apply pencil to i art ridge paper, the 
Arfvodson, is a rare metal, but is widely drawing in effect being divided into part- 
distrlbutcd in Binall iiuantities iu sea and iclcs of varying mi/o- large iu the shadows 
rlv. water and iu planks, important and small iu the big!, fights, interesting 
mineral silicates containing L. are peta- effects were obtain* v. by some earl* 
lit© (2*7~3‘7%). lepidolite, or Jithia mien artists by the use of noodles and pickers. 
(1*3 5*0%), triphyline, and spoil nm cue. One© tlio imago lias boeu applied to the 
It is prepared by electrolysis of the fused surface of the stone it is necessary to 
chlorido obtained from lepidolite. L. is desensitise the non-image areas to simplify 
a silvery-wldtc metal which cuts easily printing. This is done by the application 
and tarnishes readily ; it is extremely light of dilnto nitric acid and gum arable 
(sp. gr. *53) and lias a higher melting* solution. Tins lias the effect of lessening 

K.E. 8 * Q 
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the possibility of the ink on the roller stoues ore then prepared for print ing. 
adhering to the noil-image areas, also tho The yellow is imuillv printed flixt, then 
ginn settles in tho pores of the stone and tho other colours arc superimposed in 
being hygroscopic attracts moisture to perfect register one after the other until 
itself and keeps the surface more uniformly tho Job Is complete. In the eurlv da> s of 
tnofal for a longer period. After thostono L. tlnn work was 'sometimes engraved fir 
has been treated it 1 h moistened with etched on stone in much the same vvuj 
n a ter and while in thi> damp stato on as on copper pinto (set 1 below), 
inking roller is rolled back and forth About 18rtU when rotarv letterpr"ss 
across it, the moisture is repelled by the pi in ting was being developed attempts 
greasy image to which ink from tho roller were made to build rotary lithographic 
adhero. Rolling must stop before tho machines incorporating stono cylinders, 
moisture dries out from the non-imago Tile's.* proved costlv and useless, and 
areas or these will also take ink. It will although paper plates coated with stone 
be readily obscr\ed that in this wav the were tried later, thev met with \er\ 
image may be churtred with ink. A sheet limited success. Senefelder had proved 
of paper is then 1 lid on the surface of the that slieet zinc could he used, hut the 
Slone, and this is covered with a few sheets eliemiral control of work on the metal 
of waste paper and a sheet of metal, proved a great bariiir. Finally in the 
UMinllv Wuc or brass (tho tympun). The early years of the present century a direct 
stone is tlien passed through a pros under rotary machine utilising dominium plates 
considerable pressure and the ink on the was built by the Aluminium Company of 
imago is transferred to tho paper. In- New \ ork. The method vva- successful 
numenthle impr€*a.sions nuiv r he taken in and similar machint sure in iim- to Him da « . 
this way. This method of printing is Further experiments with plates of /in.* 
known direct printing, the impression proved its value as a printing surface 
being taken by forcing the paper into and owing to it-, lower tost this metal 
direct contact with tho printing surface, practically ousted aluminium. Both /bu* 
One trrent disadvantage of the method is and aluminium, however, are non-pormis 
that all matter has to lit drawn in revi rse. ami in order to make the met il rob nt»ve 
Because of this complication speciallv of water wild grouse, if was found neees,nrj 
coated papers known as transfer papers to create an artiiui.it poronsm ss on it* 
were devised. These consist of a good surface* tin-, wa- done by graining tin 
paper routed with a mixture of plant ei of | metal m nun h th«* *• line wav as Mono, 
parts, flour and Htarcli with sometimes Modern graining m done hv (King t lir- 
some gelatine. When drv this coating pl.it< ui un o-eillntmg fmv and graining 
can be hot rolled to give n gla/eil •surface with eaibommlum 01 a similar abr.mivc 
or rolled between gramc<! plates rd any under a l.i'“r of glass marbles. Sind 
de-ir'd grain. Much work Was and w blasting is it'-o u a d in some continental 
done by drawing tho design in the gre.i-sy countries. In direct printing, however. 
Inks or ciayons on paper right way round this grain fended to break up the shaip- 
and then transferring it to tho stone, ness of the d< sign, and althoirdi speed 
Ip the mr,K' wav, when multiple repro- increased to -ome 1800 impressions per 
duction of the work is required, labels, hour the quality of the impi'c-sinus 
otc.. ini prt --ions mav bo pulled on triiiMfv r deteriorated. Onne.ulv all litlmgiaphie 
paper from tho original drawing using an machine- moisture is applied bv means of 
extra gie.isy ink on tlie roller. The-e roller-. » ov« red w it h tlaimel and imitation 
transfers am patched fir stiiek on a sj u -t moleskm Zme and aluminium plates 

in an v required number, (rnn-ferred buck also give trouble owing to the ease with 
to a largo stone and ini mv- moth tak'si which both metal-, oxvdlse hi damp 
from the multiple. This eommerridli-ung condition- This iieec—itHtos consider- 
of L. led to a demand for gn iter -.peed of able cu“ *u u-e 

production. Various improved hand- The indiflf rent quality of work printod 
pre-se* were pfodueM and in lhV2 a on dins t jotarv machines prompted 
nmrhiue was imilt bv Sigle with a re- m ventig.it ion of belter methods, and it 
ciproc.it hod and a cv lin.lei . Tim was wa-» di-» overed that a nrouosH known as 
known as a direct Hat -bed machine and offset pi siting (which Imd bivn In use for 
was driven bv -team power; the speed some twenty to thirty years in the tin 
increased to about 8U<» imprt s-dons per printing trade) could he applied to paper, 
hour. It is to be noted that In direct About I v 7 . > It. Barclay invented a ina- 
llthographfc printing a good smooth paper chine fop printing bv nlfsot on tin. In- 
1 b essential for results of high quality. nt< ad ot forcing tho tin against the stono 
Multicolour T*. was common about this a evlindir clothed with a ruhljcv blanket 
time and much time and skilled work was was rolled over it. The tin #as then 
necesHarv to obtain tho desired faschnile pressed lightly against the mbbefr blanket 
reproductions, »h many as twenty to by another cylinder and the impression 
thirty colours being employed. The was passed or offset from onfc to tho 
method adopted to elmple: the artist other. This not only gave a vastly 
prepares an outline drawing of his subject improved impression but removed tho 
showing oil the details in the colour necessity for heavy pressure and thus 
scheme. This outline fa transferred to permitted higher speeds. This machine 
stone and impressions are polled, one for was ultimately adapted for paper printing* 
each colour. These are dusted with an and it was found that owing to tho 
aniline powder and retransferred each flexibility of the rubber blanket norfoct 
to separate stones. The artist then impressions could he taken without effort 
draws each colour separately, and the on rough -surfaced paper because the 
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rubber reached down into the grain quite tiny particles for the humc reason. Tills 
easily. This gave new life to the fine is done by placing a erotnliue screen in 
art side of L. and to-clay cartridge paper front of the plate hi the camera which 
is one of the favourite papers of tho divides the subject into tiny dots and 
offset printer. From 1900 to 1903 Ira produces a result similar to the illus- 
Rubel, an Amor., developed the rotary t rations normally seen in newspapers (sre 
offset process and brought it to this I’hocjchs Work). An almost unlimited 
country, ling, machine designers adop- range of tonal values may bo obtained 
ted it and George Mann designed a in this way. When making a printing- 
machine bused on tho existing direct plate by photo-lithe the plate is coated 
rotary earr> jug a rubber blanket on what evenly with a light-sensitive colloid, 
had been the impnttsion cylinder and usually a mixture of egg albumen and 
au additional cylinder for the impression, ammonium dirhromate, and dried. The 
This a van known as the Mann Standard negative is laid in position on the plate in 
offset machine, and models are still in a vacuum Imiuc. unwanted areas are 
use to-day. One of the advantages of screened off, and the plate is exposed to 
offset was that now the artist could draw the light of arc-lamps. The light passes 
his work the right way round. Much through the transparent areas of I he 
trouble was experienced with indifferent negative, reacts ou the coal ing and cnu**s 
types of rubber blanket in tho early days, it to harden. After suitable exposure the 
but now the-.e blanket* have reached a plaie is developed out and the unliard'-i a d 
very high standard of perfection. Some areas wadied clean with water. The 
idea of the versatility of offset may ho hardened albumen gives a very durunh* 
gathered from the fact that perfect im- image and photo-lithe plates generally 
pressions may be primed on surfaces stand lunger machine runs 1 hail do trans- 
ranging from glass to canvas. \\ it Lithe ferred plates. The need tor fetili more 
advent of offset mooli Inns eonAniel i<m hard wearing ] dates led to the develop- 
bocame lighter: this pci Mitt . In di speeds 1 mcnl of the deep « t, h prnct ss. lffat.es 
and it became necessary to fit uutomalie , made l*v ‘den* etch* a»v produced from 
i coders. Multieolour machines wen* do- a positive. The plat«* i- c*»at“d with a 
signed arid to -day si let t -fed inadiim s in slight l\ dnfeienl coating, usually gum 
common use print two, three, and four oi'ulije or li-.li glue, and ammonium <li- 
(oiours slmultaneouslv and speeds of ehrom.ile, and exposed to light under a 
0000-h()ffU impressions per liom* on single pusiine. it is dt \ < loped out nndthenou- 
lolour ni.iehines are commonplace. The, image areas in iln- for i ot a ncgati\o on 
development of the offset machine led tin* plate are protected with an aeid 
to the design of well- or reel fed machines ‘iisist.’ tin* pl..te being limn etched with 
doing similar work to t tie newspaper a corrosi\e solution xvlin h e,*t> sliglitlv* 
rotaries. The latest developments tend j into the plate. Tnis slight intaglio is 
to even greater spe< ds ami already no 1 then inked in and ilnallv the original iish 
Amor, machine prints lour colours l»,n k g»ue coating is removed. This provides 
and front, of tiie sheet at 1 he vatc of tid.OlM* a sharp iiua;e, almost indestructible, 
impressions per lioiir. , This -euMi lor belter plates led to the 

with tho development of offncl i ame i invent ion of * hi -metal’ plate-. This now 
the development of photo-L. Tins i* 1 development unco again changed the 
biin pi, v a method oi imposing an im. m ' , principle* t>f I,. to some extent, involx ing 
on tho printing surface by phot ogr b f »}>.« 1 lit- use of a metal aa Im h will ,u eept ink *r 

means instead of by transferring »,/eose and another nictal wfneli Miff 
drawing in greasy inks. Kx peril neiit- mjieptl grease with the a»d i«t veiy llttm 
this sphere started at much the same time ' water. lieUveen ltdij and 19 H some 
or plate printing, but development mms ■ twelve or more patent* were taken out 
slow and not until about the time ot the i 1 or scv. methods using various n. *tals. 
First World War did it become wnlch 'The more popular, however, involve the 
used. Now it is gradually supeisrdmg use of chromium or -.luhiless steed igrouse* 
transferring in com meivial 1,. It involves resistant) and copper (givn»e-ntt raiding), 
slightly difforont principles from ordiuan 1 some processes 11 -iiig two laurs and some 
Ii. W heivss the latter is definitely gr< a-o three. Two popular in England are tho 
repelling water photo-litho image is one Viler process and t ’nates llros. process, 
which repels water or is uaicr-rt sistaut. | in the original Aller process the imago 
In repelling water it dries and avIII accept .areas arc photographed on to a copper - 
ink of a much less greasy nature it. mi I plated stainless st< el plate in a similar 
tho roller. This makes it useful from the 1 manner to that employed for deep etch, 
printer’s point of a it w because greiv-y ; The actual i nnu:e h then toughened and 
inks tend to stum and tint In printing protected elet tn#l\ tieally. The Jl#h glue 
In order to protect the photo-litho image it stent il is then removed, and Dually the 
is reinforced Avitli greasy substances which non-image ureas are cleared of copperinau 
servo* to increase water repulsion and acid bath, leaving the copper image in 
reduce wear in printing. The process is very slight relief. 1:. "he Coates process a 
divided into two groups in much tlm same chromium-plated copper plate is coated 
way os stone work, i>. line work and tono and exposed to light as tor doep etch, tho 
work. In line Avork mi ordinary negative chromium in the imago areas is then 
is prepared in dry plate, wet plaf. 0 , or ftlin etched away exposing copper and giving 
by normal photography. Tone Avork, a slightly intaglio image. The priii. 
however, covers similar subjects as would advantages of hi -metal plates are the 
normally bo done on grained stone and it elimination of plate grain Avith corre- 
ls necessary to break up the imago into spondiug improvement in sharpness of 
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detail and nil almost indestructible the. famous surgeon lithotomist, Win. 
printing plate which can bo printed from ChosoMon (108H 17A2). Kormerly tho 
at the highest possible speed. Ituus of incision was made from tho perineum, but 
sev. millions ha\e failed to injure the this method is now superseded by tho 
image. Auto-L. brings the artist bark supra -pubic operation. The patient Is 
into tho place he originally occupied when placed upon his hack and a hot boraoic 
he drew his work on stone: some artists lotion is injected into the bladder, so that 
still work on this medium, but most are it rise.*, above the region of tin* pubes, and 
working on zinc and aluminium plates, the lotion is retained by plugging tho 
This revival of the tine art side of L. brings end of the catheter. The incision is 
the work of famous artists into commercial then made In tho abdomen low enough to 
L. nml many beautiful posters ha\e been avoid the peritoneum, and the bladder 
done in this vv,*\ recently. Tho latest wall opened. \s the contained lotion 
method of working incorporates tho use of rushes out the bladder wall is temporarily 
\ arums translucent plastic*; these are sutured to the surrounding muscular 
grained and worked upon like plates or tlbrcs, so that the opening is kept above 
stones, they iw then printed down b> the the pel \ is when the lotion is discharged. 
pimto-Iitho process onto machine plates An examination of tho size and position ot 
tor printing. Lithographic drawing ink the calculus is inado wit h the lingers, and 
is made fron tallow, beeswax, cuap, i the removal is effected with forceps. The 
.shellac and lamp black, the soap per- ! operation is now in mun.v e.tses super- 
nutting it to become water-soluble, i soded bv litliotrity (</.r.), except in young 
Lithographic cruvon is a similar mixture, ' hnjs, where the danger from L. i- eom- 
l he soap being mlm **d and the lamp black parativelv small, ami where the urethra 
und shellac ineren-sed to permit handling is too small to permit the pnsssage of a 
without discomfort. Various grades of lilhotritc. 

crayon are obtained by vurving th<* Lithotrity ( Atrto^, stone, r t n fi«>. I erusln, 
amounts of the ingredients. Lngraving operation for tiie removal of st.mcs from 
oil -tone is now «dnn»-t ob-olete. The the bladder b\ euishing. The inctliotl is 
hv.-hly polistied i-tone is lightly coated 1 now otten called (riholtum.ru, to distinguish 
with gum arabic. dried and rubbed in with it from the older method, with h was per- 
1.11111) black. The image i» then scratched . ioimed in two or uioic sittings. The 
into the surface and rubbed in with modern operation is performed by infills 
luisoed oil. impressions are taken by ' of a special inslrnment called n lit hot rite, 
charging the line- wit It ink, reiui>\ in«r the .< •oisisting of two blade- which maj he 
surplus and pulling on an ordinal 1 ;, haml brought logtlher bv nnuiis of a -crew, 
press. ,SVe A. Senefelder, i 'o/njihte < 'oursi i Tins i- introduced into the bladder b> 
of LiUuujrnphv, I hi!): < Harrap. Tmt i wa> of the 111 s t bra, the stones are grasped 
Jtnok of Mit'dotjxtfJt y. pum.'aml Off&t \ one l>\ one and cru-hed luloeen the 
I'nntuty froi Stmt mo/ /‘hifis, blade- cure being taken wot to mp l lie 

Lii/ahelli aim .(. I’euucll, Lilhottw/'/H/ | wall ot tho Madder The <i iisla d material 
otol Lithnymjdo r-, 1U1.>: II. .F. Ithodes, ( is then withdrawn from the bladder bv 
7 he Art oj f.d/vxjrttjth t. 1TJ1: IS. i means «d an \j-pnutor.’ a lubber ball 
lSrovvn. Ld/toyra/du/ for 102!): I filled with h uaei lotion vvhuh discharges 

1). f 'uminini'. HumilmoL of Ld/ni(fnwtii/, , lotion l no tb>* bladder on being squeezed 
1032; A. Ilat rick, Ldbtbh uplnf ns *t 1* nn • and withdraws it on to mg relaxed. A 
Art, Jh.J’J; X. Montague. Ldlinyrniihy. | -pceial nap is provided to catch the 
1P88; h\ Mile* .'ed. *. hm uelnjia dmo) loiho- | cru-hed -tones a- tlu.v are withdrawn. 
r/iMpA-/, Pj 8S; <i Arnold, f'mif irr J.dfm- Lithuania, cond Ituent republic of the 
fjrofjti >f mot Hot* to do if, P.)il; .1. *s ' l .is.S.lt . rap. Vilna ( 208,000 j. bounded 
Mertlo find II. Keii-eh, I’ho/ol.f/mgrnith // by the 1 .itviau S.S.IL on tie* \*., Poland 
and Offstf rrintuot, 1012; 1‘. I.. Krilht-, K. and -., and tin* former K. Prussia ami 
Thr Ttch/iitfHf ol Cidorr i'nidiny by , the Baltic on the \V. lt-> area is about 
Ldhogrttjjh;/, I0ff* II. W'hethm. ‘Practical 1 211,000 .-<p in. i.. became an independent 
Printing and Biud.ti:,.’ eliapiei-, xiv. \xi., ' dueliy early m the t 111 r* • entli < enlnry, but 
LdUoftruiihif, In A. Kirk, P.‘ P». See at so | was OnalK uniK d to Poland in l’dii). 
a r tick's m lie* vaiious tradi join j (lednmim-i was I lie outlic-t of L.'s notable 

Lithology, sf ' I'm u»i.wa . ruler-: l.<* first made Vilna the cap. At 

Luhophagidw M*k. A»Wos, stone; i tin* tim* ot Its greatest power, after its 

to enl), family norm* formerly applied to j ruler Jagicllo became king «>f Poland ami 
some bivalve molluscs, but itM component • Vy told tin* flreat (1802 1180). tiedi- 
speob*s are now divided among other > mimvs’s grandson, *-uee<-eded him. L. ex- 
fanuiies and the term is no longer used, tended to the K. almost as far aj* Moscow 
The fdgniltcance of the name i- that the 1 ami southward to the 1 1 lock »Sea. Tho 
ammaLs burrow in rocks amt other hard i JJthuamans vvero pagans up till 131)7. 
objects. I After the union with Poland Horn. 

Lithopone, pigment mad** of a mixture I Catholicism wu»i tho prevalent form of 
of barium foilphalc (li;iSo,) and 7.uu; | religion, though In Ine foruidr Mcmel 
sulphide (ZnH). It in useful as a ^ubsti- Ter. l’rotc*stants largely predominated, 
tuto for white lend. Prom tho date of its union with Poland 

Lithosphere, #<* nudrr K vnru. tho hist, of the two is tho sumo (nee 

Lithotomy »>, stone: cutting), 1 ’olaxd). At tho fall of the kingdom of 

cutting operation for removal of stone Poland Hmsia took the prov». of Moghi- 
from the bladder. It is ait operation of lev, Polotsk, Vilna. Trokl, Novogrod- 
great antiquity, and in < ireat, Hritalu In Syever.sk, Brest, and Vitebsk, and oon- 
asnociated particnlai-l t v with tho numo of • sUtutaui them 'tho Lithuanian Gov.’; tho 
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name of Litlui unm provs was, however 
front rally used only for \ ilna md lvovno 
which we 10 tltMiihtd is such even in 
otlhiil do unicnt* In spiti of the tsu s 
prohibition of the nuno in JMO Dm in' 
tho Birst Woild \\ lr I w is ok upied b> 
the (rtrs , lmt stout l\ itsistul (*t nn huh i 
tion lit. i light to m If cl< tc unm it ion w is 
idmitted lry Huhsiiut tilt tit it\ of Hirst 
J itovsk Of i ) 191H and so n iltcrw uds 
she pioclnmtd hoi independent o which 
was rc< ogmsecl hv Russia in Hit ticutv of 
Icuic 1)20 Hit grintpnwus molded 
tlu new stutt lccognitnn in 10 '2 1 he. 

Mt mol lei was granted to L m 1021 
thus f,ic itl\ txtcndng hi i loisllint mil 
giving )ui i^oodjoit K.1 1 1 pi il i (Me nit I) 


tak» n from Pi I in 1 li Juno 1940 tl i 
wholj t omit m n upitd by Soviet 

troops and tin folloi in„ month bee amt 
t iitnt of tlit t ^ S It Rmmg the Li i 
invasion ol Itu la i \ i u I itc r the counti v 
W IS CKClipild h\ \ l/l ticops It w S 
ice oTuiiit ted l\ the 1 u tans m 1911 n I 
w is ignn n <oi] omt t a- i icpul) 1 < «f 
tin t ' — ^lt 

I i Hit ill lot hm* rising < i i 
sion illy to 1 w w # i tc i 1 ills tlu 
maish Hnd in some d si tnd < win* l > 
I met gl i iila turn tnr ouritre contain^ 
ovti 2000 little likc^ Tin ( hief nv is 
I the Nicmcn (Moud whu h i^ nivigable 
* belt w Kami is foi nine i mtlisiftn yiir 
boyi til it it\ it j il\ i\ i 111 n f i 
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HIHIAMI KVIWs \M> TUI 111V 1 I x II MEN 
Oi tl kfl isTiinty Chuich bptwt a tl t in i i \\ ncl n that t iL cm 1 fall 
ricbuildng i tl i sht is tl ith h il 


Othc r impoitant tns mo Ivauuas (lvo\ no) 
(152 4001 tlu scat of tho uni v foil nth d m 
1922 blauliai (shavli) (ul 100) and 1 fine 
vcz>b (lVmevitj) (26,500) lu 19 JJ tho 
Uor pop of Mtmtl apuired on by the 
NazI Ron in Ltrmuny lnttnsdltd thin 
agitation for sepai iting Ale me 1 fiom 1 
and Attaehing it to the Reich, dcsiitc 
Hitior’s declar itiou that he had no f m t lu i 
territorial cl urns in l urope \on Rib 
bent! op (q i ) blunt I y told tho gov ol I 
that if tiuv wished to remain on pood 
terms with (lermnnv it would he idy i it It. 
for them to suneudir Moniel L lu 1 no 
alternative and bo gave up Menu liuion 
alder At ion of the usual meaningless pvt 
of non ORgreRsto’i and tho empt> promise 
of a free harbour in the port of M mol 
(March 1919) In Oct L whired tho 
fate of tho other two lialtic states, lx ing 
brought under the virtual control of 
Russia and compelled to rteeivo Russlau 
garrisons at seloetoel points, but, in e\ 
change, L. obtained tire long coveted cltv 
of Vilna (Vilmus) whit h tho Russians had 


i it ting t unite i The huihour at Ivlaiptdi 

lb hint keel hj no for about a fortnight 
cm h winter llioroarc about 1000 in of 
i ulwav in L And some 25 >00 m of roads 
The vy inter iu L is long and severe, tlu 
summer short it 1 very hot Umber is 
the chief produtt but ague ul turo 18 im 
port mt, l \ * win it bmle>, oats, pot i 
toes pins, and 11 1 \ bung grown Dairy 
and poultry burning have boeu developed 
The fisheries ai< piotitable ‘since 1940 
the rc has Ik e u nun li industrialisation m 1 
Iho Lithuuniins a people* of Aixau 
stock close I v related to tho neighbouring 
Ritts arrived in 1 m vpe 2000-1000 iu 
Ihc language is far tho most archaic of 
spokon Aryan lungu s, and approaches 
Sanskrit nimo clostlv thau anv othu 
European tongue Hcdweon 1S61 ami 
1905 its use was prohibited bv Russi i 
Literature of the old L lives onlv m 
songs poems ami legends, the curliest 
xviitcr of note was a poet, ( hnstinn 
Donalltius (1714 s0) Bishop \ Rain 
nauakas Uaronas and Mahouts were poet* 
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of the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
when, owing to the Russian embargo on 
printing in L.. the national literature was 
kept alive abroad, mostiv in Poland and 
t he l ’ .S. A . It \\ .'is during t he First World 
W.ir that W. ideas began to affeet Lithu- 
ania a literature. There was a Hood of 
trims, of foreign literature, and many 
eminent writers spent xears in European 
countries, among them being lhitinus and 
Uinkirt. Of modern writers the lust are 
Jurgin Tlaltru&artis (1873- 191 A), novelist; 
W. Vidimus, scholar, poet, and dramatist; 
J. Tunins- Valium -itus. esMivist and novel- 
ist and V'. Krexe-Michexieulv. poet and 
nox'Ji.-d. The leading Ivrie poet of the 
nation m the tweuties xx as still Muirnnis. 
ami among his successors are Juozas T>s* 
liava ( h . 1908), Raltru^art is, and Salome in 
Neri-. (1903-45). L.*s greatest artist 
was M. Jv. Cmrlionis 0873-11)11); A. 
Varnas is a great name in present-day 
Litliuanian ait. L. has always beeii 
renowned for musie, i specially songs 
and dances. Area 81 .800 sip in. Pop. 
*2.879,100. .Sir E. ,1. Harrison, Lithuania, 
19*28; E.U. Davies, A II ayfarer in Antonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania . 1987: R. Newman. 
Hattu' Jiackffrottnd, 1939: ami F. W. Pick, 
The Baltic Xatians, 1943 

Litmus, colouring matter, manufactured 
in Holland from the lichen Lrranora lar- 
tarro. and in H. Africa and Chile trom 
HoftUa tinrtoria. It is prepared b\ fer- 
menting the mattir obtained from the 
lichen with potassium earbomUe. Tt is 
sold in small blue tablets, which contain a 
good deal of calcium rnrhormte ami sul- 
phate as well as the pigment itself. It is 
largely used by chemists m testing, being 
turned blue by alkalis and red by acids. 
Ij. paper is made by iiuprignafing an 
abhorlwnit. paper with L. solution. >S<< 
Indicator. 

Lilometice, tier. tn. ami episcopal see 
on the r.b. of the l Mm. Pi bohemia. 
Ost* iioslox akia. 8)! »n. V\.\\. of Prague. 
There are iron toumincs, and malting, 
brick -making, and printing are carried 
on. The fount! * loiuid L. is Milled the 
Bohemian Paradise. Pop. 18.300. 

Litre, or Liter (ft*, htn . from Gk. \irpa). 
measure of capacity m the metric svsU m 
of Franco, being a cubic dmmetre and 
equal to 01-02*2 cub. in. or 1-70 Eng. pints. 
It is u«ed both as a dry- and liquid measure. 

Little Auk, hcc Uotciie, 

Little Bear, The, see Ursa Minor. 

LUtloborourh, tn. in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 3 zn. N.E. of Rochdale. It has 
mannfs. of woollen and eoiton goods, 
ehioliy calico, and artificial silk, and there 
arc loiliciicfl, iron mines, and stone 
quarrit s in the vicinity. Pop. 1 1 .300. 

little Brethren, see Fhatrklu. 

Little Egypt, country from vxblch the 
wandering tubes of the g>p«ics .wserted 
that they had been driven by the Turks 
when they first appeared in Europe in the 
fourteenth < ontury. According to the 
historian Albert Kraniz, there first ap- 
peared la Germany in 1417 an uncouth, 
dark-skinned, barbarous people, called by 
the Its. ‘Cianl/ who alleged that they 
came from 4 Litell F-gypt ’ and were on 
their way to Romo on a pilgrimage of 


! expiation for somo sin of which tho 
accounts differ, By 1300 they had reached 
England, for in 1503 James IV. of Soot- 
land gave to ‘Antonius Gagimr. Count of 
Little Egx pt,’ letters of ret oimneiidat Ion 
to tho king of Denmark. Where thev 
originally came from is still uncertain. 
Urellmunn (1783) asserts that their speech 
is closely allied to some Indian tongue, 
and that they came from India, and 
various writci“S have upheld the theory 
that they art' genuine descendants of 
the anct. Egyptians driven nut of Egypt 
bv the Saracens. The most general) \ 
accepted site of ‘Litell Egypt. * however, is 
in the Peloponnesus, pmbahlv in Epirus. 
Mazaris, a It.xzautlnc author, writing about 
1110, mentions the ‘Egjptimis’ as living 
in the Peloponnesus, ami their nw n earliest 
story, that they laid l»'»cn drixen out of 
‘Litell Egx pt ’ by tlu* Turks, is supported 
by the adoption of the Turkish emperor. 
Aehmot IV.. In 1032 of the title ‘King of 
Greater and Lesser Kg>pt ’ .87 e a/s a 

under G\l*slKS. 

Little Entente in Central Em ope was (lie 
outcome of an alliance formed between 
the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (Yugoslavia), the <V.cchoslo\ ak 
republic, aud the kingdom of itumama. 
The prime mover in the negotiations wits 
the t ‘/.eeb o-l on ak foreign minister. Etltmrd 
Denes p/.r.i, who com hided treaties with 
YngoskiMa and Rumania In \ug. 19*20. 
Those treaties were renewed and enlarged 
in 19*2*2 and 19*23. Tin- pi in. object of tho 
L. E. was to prevent the restoration of the 
llapsburgs to the throne of Hungarj , and 
in this the alliance was effectual, since tho 
three states weie pledged W) mutual mili- 
tary support in the e\cnt of Hungarian 
aggrosiou against any one of them. Vs 
the pointful situation in S.E, Europe be- 
came les«, ,ir ute the nu mbers of the L. E. 
Dutered upon impi>rtant relations with 
Fram e and It.ilv , with a view to widening 
! their relationships. though w'ltlmut im- 
posing uulitar} obligations, rati tor than 
place tlu msdveH under obligations to any 
one greet power, But the L. E. could 
not sin m\ e the aggiesnion of the Nazi 
gov. of Germany. Czechonlovafaiu. (q.n.) 
lost its m depend cnee to Germany (1938- 
1939). ^ ugoslavia was overnm and con- 

quered (apart from protracted and eventu- 
ally sun csfrful guerilla resistance) by Uer. 
and It. iirmiis m 1911. Rumania fell 
under Get*, domination in the course of 
the N'fond World War and uuppliod 
armed forces to assist German^ against 
Russia. Even Slovak troops were ln- 
corporaLd in the Na/i armlet. Thus 
tin* L. E. became an alliance of merely 
bistort* el interest. 

Little Falls: 1. City and oo, seat of 
Morrison eo., Mirmosota, U.S.A.; on both 
banks of tho Mississippi, 88 m. N.W. of 
Minneapolis. Graulte is quarried in iho 
diat., and wheat and cattlo farmed. Iu F. 
has flour, pulp and paper mills, creameries, 
and hydro -electric power plant. Pop. 
6000. 2, i’ity of Herkimer co.. New 

York, U.s.a., on the Mohawk It., 21 in. 
K.S.E. of lit lea. Manuto. tnolude bicycles, 
cotton, yarns, hosiery and knitted goods, 
paper, and leather. Dairying in carried 
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on In the diet, and milking machines are 
manufactured. Pop. 10,100. 

Little Fenton, see under Fenton. 

Little Fish Bay, see Mossamedes. 

Littlehampton, par., seaport, and water* 
ing-placo, Sussex, England, at the mouth 
of the Aran It., 10 in. E.S.E. of Chichester. 
It has a safe harbour and is the trading 
port of Arundel. Its ftno beach and golf 
links make it a favourite health resort. 
Pop. 14,1)00. 

Little Hulton, rev Ili'LTOW 

Little Java (Malay Archipelago), see 
11 M.l. 

Little John, see I? own Hood. 

Little Lever, sec Lever. 

Little Missouri, trih. of the Missouri K., 
U.S.A., in scm in Crook <;o. in tin* N.E. of 
Wyoming, and flowing in a N. and N.E. 
direction through S.E. Montana, N.W. of 
*S. Dakota, and N.E. of N. Dakota, to join 
the Missouri. Length 150 m. 

Little Popo, dist. and tn. of Togoland, 
Fr. W. Atrica. Chief tn., Anecho. , 

Little Rhody State, sec Rhode Inland, j 

Little Rock, city and cap. of Arkansas, 
U.H.A., and eo. scat of Pulaski «•«>., on the 
Arkansas It.. 1IU m. V’ P.\v . *»f Memphis, 
Tennessee. It is an iinpoitant railway 
<*entrc, and the most populous and im- 
portant commercial and mauulaet tiring 
city of the state. The chief industries are 
cotton and lumber works, cotton-seed oil 
and oake, foundries and machine shops. 
Natural gas is utilised. Pop. 88,000. 

Little Russia, name forrnerh given to 
an area in K.W. Russia, now pait of the 
Ukraine (q.v.). The Little Russian and 
Ukrainian language is a variant of liiLssiau 
into Polish influences, and resembles the 
Ruthenian spoken in Poland and Czecho- 
siovakia. Net Rttthenia. 

Little’s Disease, sec Birth Palsy. 

Little Solsbury Hill, between Swains i 
wiek and Ratheaston. 2i in. N.K. of Rut h . 
22 4 ac. of Hat hill-top (625 ft.) with tin 
remains of an Earlv Iron Age camp. 
There are extensive views over the \von 
valley, he city of Rath, and tour < os. i 
Presented Jn 1930 by Mrs. llick through 
the Somerset Ruud Community Council. 

Littlestone-on-Sea (Kent), see. Romm v, 
New. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas (r. 1 107-81 ), Lug. 
judge and legal author, lie became a 
judge on the N. circuit in 1 155 and judge 
of the court of commoti ideas h» it 00. 
Ills Treatise on Tenure* wan probably 
written after his last appointment, but 
was not pub. until after his death. It 
was addressed to his second son and was 
written in ‘law Fr.' Its Hint ed. (prob- 
ably 1481) was ouc or tlic earliest printed 
books, and it lias since been repeatedly 
ed. and annotated, notably by Kir Edward 
Coke. 8ee also Poston Letters (e«l. by 
J. Gairdner, 1896), and W.H. Holdsworth, 
Home Makers of English Laxo, 1938. 

LUtri, Maximilian Paul Emile (1801* St), 
Fr. lexicographer and philosopher, b. in 
Paris. He fought on the barricades in 
the revolution of 1830. In 1835-30 he 
became a regular contributor to both the 
National and Revue des deux mondes. In 
1839 appeared the flTHt vol. of his trans. 
ot Hippocrates, completed In 1802. At 


this time he made the acquaintance of 
Comte, and adopted the positivist philo- 
sophy of ills friend, popularising it in 
Application de la philosophie positive au 
gourememeni (1849); Conservation , revo- 
lution, el positivisme. (1852); Paroles de 
philosophic positive (1859): and Auguste 
Comte et la philosophu positive (18G3). His 
trans. include Pliny’s Natural History 
(1848-50) and Strauss’s Vie de J6sus 
(1839-10). lie was also on the com- 
mittee for the preparation of Hisloirr 
tittiraire de la France . His great iHr- 
tionnairc dr la Unique frant.aise appeared 
in 1863-72, and Ifistoire da la langur 
fram aise in j 862. In 1 871 he was elected 
a member of the Academic Frangaiso. 
See C. Sainte-Beuve, Notice sur LUtri , sa 
vie , ct ses travaiur , 1863: A. Poev, LUtri ft 
Auguste ( Jomtc , 1879; and E. Caro, Liitrc 
cl le positivisme, 1883. 

Liturgy (Gk. XuToopyta), in its classical 
significance, denoted a service rendered 
by the individual to the state. In the 
N.T. we find it generally trans. bi 
4 minLtry,* as, for example, in Rom. xv. 
16. where the word trans. ‘minister* is 
Xurniipyoi . The word Attrovpyia W'aS Cttrtv 
appropriated by Christians to designate 
the woi^hip of the Church. and is now 
otten ummI in a sense restricted to the 
Hol> Eucharist, for which it is the usual 
name among the E. Orthodox churches, 
though in the W. it has fallen entirely out 
of pnpu lar usag< . Here the holy siwnttee 
is commouh termed the Mass, though the 
anet. title is frequently used in liturgical 
treatises. It is possible that traces of a 
I L., in t lie sense of a set form of cut hrcristic 
ollcring. is to be found in the hooks of 
the N.T. Mnnv liturgical authorities 
have held it probable that some of the 
references to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in the Pauline writings are quota- 
tions from (in early L. During tho first 
MMituries the sacred rites wire celebrated 
with the greatest secrecy, and references 
to the manner of their celebration are 
therefore ran*. An outline is given bv 
Justin Mart v r in his Defence of Christianity 
(Chaps. LX V., LX VI.), but a clearer idea 
ot t ne form of the rite is given in the eighth 
hook of tho Apostolic Constitutions (g.i\). 
It bears a much closer afhnity to the E. 
rites than to t tie later \V. ones. Liturgists 
distinguish four great ‘parent’ Ls.: of 
Antiocii, Alexandria, Rome, and Caul, 
from which all later onos are derived. 
The first three were cstab. in tho great 
patriarchal cities and survive under many 
forms in E. and \Y. Tho Rom. Lb. are 
distinguished by the position of part of 
the great intercession being between the 
Sanetus and Consecration; also by the 
position ot the Pax after the Consecration. 
Varieties of tho Rom. use, dilfcring but 
slightly from the modem Rom., are to lie 
seen in tho variou- local uses of the 
MUbilo Ages, such oe the Eng. Kurum use 
(q.v.), on a tr an--, of which the present 
Anglican rite te founded. The Galilean 
rites were* rather a family of different 
kindred Ls. in use in tho W. than a single 
source. It is mainly represented to-day 
by tho L. at Milan, and in another variety 
known as tho Mosarabie in parts of 
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Toledo. Otherwise the Gailican Ls. have 
disappeared, though they considerably 
modified the original Rom. rite before 
doing so. The Galilean rito is of disputed 
origin. Duehesno attributes it to tho 
Cappadocian bishop Auxentius of Milan 
(333—74); Schuster and others classify it 
as an extreme variation of the Uom. 
rite. Liturgical research has made great 
strides of recon r years, ami a largo 
amount of literature is available on the 
subject. Numerous texts ha\e been pub. 
by tho Ilenry Rradshmv Society. See 
Martino. He A ntinuis lfitihu s Eeelesiu . 
1700, 1730, and F. K. llriglimun. JuturnUs 
Eastern and IVtsUrn, 1800; til so Warren, 
iAtunjy of th* A>dt- YiVr/i# ('hureh, 1897. 
L. Duchesne, tinnitus du culte cfmti<n 
iKng. traus. of 3rd ed.i. 19M ; 1. Schuster, 
The Sacrum (ntar y. trails, into Kng. 103 f; 
Jiietionnaire d'archiU iture ft dr liturgii 
chrehennr . a scries of Christian Ls. pub. 
by Cope & Fenwick, 1008, etc.; 1\ Du- 
mont, Eglists orientnUs units ct dis&idnttrs , 
1033; A. Juugmatin. Unrordene Liturgn, 
1941 ; J. Norman. Handbook to the (' hristian 
fAturgy (S.IM’.K.). 1944; and J. H. 
Crawley, Early History of th< Liturny. 
1047. 

Litvinov, Maxim (/>. 1870b Russian 
statesman, b. at Bialj-.t<»k ut Jewish 
parentage (rcul name Findolstoiu or 
Wallach). lie joined the (’omimmi^t p:n ty 
in Russia and worked for it in London, 
where he had a job tiist in the iurni- 
ture trade and later ns a journalist. lie 
played a prominent part in the Russian 
revolutionary movement before tlie First 
World War. After tlu* Russian Revolu- 
tion he was made London representative 
of the Soviet, but later was forced to 
leave London, and be bee amcSm id repre- 
sentative in Stockholm. He was made 
commissar for foieign a flnii^ in 11130 and 
frequently represented tin* r.S.s.lt. at 
international conferences and. after 11*31, 
at the League of Nation-*, where lm led the 
movement for disiirmamcut. L. placed 
a decisive part in • oncliuLng I he Frimeo- 
Sn\iet Fact of 1933. in May 1939. when 
Stalin and Hitler were negotiating their 
non -aggression part, L. resigin don account 
of his known s;, nipnthics and eollnbnra- 
tion with the democracies and w.ii suc- 
ceeded by Molotov . In .Via . 194 I , some 
tire months after the beginning ol fhe 
Ger. invitsiou of Ru-sia. he u;i , appointed 
soviet ambius. to the l\>. In It) 13 
he was replaced in Washington b\ A. 
Gromyko, and. until dismi-s.Ml in 1946. 
wa-i deputy commissar for tor* ign a Hair*. 

Liu-Choun-Koon, st * Pout Autui'H. 

Liu-Kiu, .see Rvtiotj Ihlvmh. 

Lintprand, or Liudprand (e. lr23 973), 
It. chronicler and bishop of c'romnua. 
lie became chancellor of King ilcrengar, 
and was •*< nt on an embassy to Constanti- 
nople In 93“. Falling into disgrace with 
Derengar he iolncd Otto I. of Germany, 
and accompanied him in his invasion of 
Italy. He a a a frequently employed in 
euiba&iics, ami hL description of the one to 
Constantinople in 908, 1ft tat io dc Lega- 
tions ConstantiHfipolitand » is one of t lie best 
satires of the tenth century. His Anta* 
podositti u hist, of the period front 887 


to 919, was designed as u revenge upon 
Rorongar. II is H tutor! a Oltonis (960- 
96 1 ) is of considerable hist orieal \ alue. All 
are to be fouud in Momimnda Oermania' 
tJistorira. See U. Kopkc. He Vita Livtt - 
I jtraiuii, 1843; G. Raldcschi, Liudprando , 
1SS9; and study by M. Lint/el, 1933. 

Livadia, township on the S. coast in tho 
Crimean Region ut the H.S.F.S.R., 3 m. 
S.W. of Yalta. It had two palaces, and 
was a luvouritc resort of the Tsar Alox- 
| under II. It was the scene of the Yalta 
I Conference (i/.»\) in 1913. 

, Liveing, George Downing (1S‘27 1918), 
I Kng. chemist and sport n wop id , b. ai 
Nay land, Suffolk. He was appointed 
i lecturer on natural science at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1833; prof ofehein. 
at the Royal Military College. Sandhurst, 
in I860; and prof, of clicin., Cambridge, 
from 1861 to 1 VMS. Among his pub-, 
are Essays on tlu 7 ransmutatwn of Matter 
(1 8. >,"»); t'hnnicat Equilibrium (188.")): 
I 'Urn- 1 inlet Spt etra of ilit Elements ( 1 833 
1SS8), ill eonjunction wltli Sir James 
Dewar; and, with II. Warren. Ifepnrt oa 
the Cnirersiiu ('nib at s tl897), bosidc- 
many papers on spectroscopv . crystal- 
j li-sition. etc. 

Liver, largest gland in the bode. It i- 
j situated on the right-hand Hide ol the 
I abdominal cavity, immediately under tin* 
diaphragm, and m front of and to the right 
of the stomach. IN .interior surface is 
1 convex, and lie- close to tho wall of the 
1 abdomen. Its posterior surface is lightlv 
concave and ui commodates it -ell to tlu* 
shape of the oigun-. with which it is in 
contact. < )n t lie right the upper and pos- 
terior siufaie N m contact with the 
diaphragm; below tills is a deep depression 
fitting the siirf,u*e of tho right kidney, and 
the lower part tits round tho intestinal 
portion of the .stomach. The vena cava 
passes 1 hiougli a deep groove in the pos- 
terior median part ol the L.. and on the 
left, in the middle hue of the body, a de- 
pression marks the passage of the oeso- 
phagus. Tho greatest thickness is on the 
right side, and from there the L. taper-* 
down in trout, and below to a sharp edge, 
i Tho colour of the L. is reddish brown, ami 
. its weight is in the neighbourhood ot 
I 3 or 4 lb. Tile L. eonsi-Js of five lobes: 

1 the right, the lift, the spigelian lobe, the 
| quadrat' lobe, and I lie caudate lobe. The 
, lobes nre made up of a largo number ot 
lobules, conical in lorm. Knob lobule is 
| covered with connective tissue und con- 
tains h< patio cells, capillaries, arteries. 

I vein-., lymphatics, cud biliary channels, 
i The blond is brought from tlio digestive 
tract, and t he spleen i«» tho L. by the portal 
vein, ft mu which inf m lobular veins branch 
out to lead around tin* lobules, while tin* 
cells an* fed by intralobular Oapillaries 
from tin* intralobular veins. Tho intra- 
lobular capillaries arc* received hy u 
central vein in the core of the lobule. 

, which lends to a sublobular vein, and 
| ultimately into the vena cava. The L. 

I secretes bile, which is conveyed either 
1 directly or hy way of tho gall-bladder to 
| tho common bile duct which loads to the 
| second part of tho duodenum. 

I The functions of tho L., olicu thought 
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to be simple, arc now known to bo very the L. aid# In tin* supply of luoinoglobin. 
complex. Much of its work consists in the The excretion of effete and broken-down 
secretion of bile. This ir» a golden- brown red eorpuselcs is undoubtedly one of the 
liquid Hoercfed by the hepatic cells, and is functions of the L. Whether the dcs- 
proliably mostly of the nature of an traction of tho corpuscles takes plane in 
ex< ret ion, its functions in the digestive the L. is not known, hut the waste pro- 
I>i oi esses having been formerly over- duets go to form the pigments of the 
estimated. It contains two pigments, biliary secretion, and are thus excreted, 
bilirubin and hilivcrdlti, which are pro- Still another function of the L. is the 
duced bv tlie decomposition of hiomo- disposal of waste or excessive protcid 
globin. It also contains organic salts, tho matter. The proteins are broken up in 
« bief of vvlii* li are sodium tauro<*holato and the stomach into peptones; these are con- 
sodium glycoeliolate, as well as mneus. verted Into amino-w ids by tho panereata 
ebolesterin'. hcithin, and fats, isome of juice, and are carried off bv the blood 
t he*»c substances are reabsorbed in the|slreom to build up the tissues. Many 
intestines and aid in the absorption of of the amino-acids are. however, of little 
ot lu r food material. They probably also •or no nutritive value, and these *110 ( 011- 
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scivc as a natural antiseptic* lot tilt* verted bv the 1 * into men. which is 
intestines. Another important lumtion then carried to the kidnojs. and anally 
ot the 1 *. is the production and storage everoted 111 the 11 1 me. 
of glycogen, or annual starch. Oubo With its multiplicity of function the L. 
iml rates are converted bv chgosiive act ion is especially liable* to derangement, either 
in tho intestine* into the sugar glucosi*. 1 temporary or more ponnmiont. tfhecr 
wnlHi is dually used up, particular lv m | overwork of the h. is undoubtedly tho 
muscular tissues, for the production ol mti-o ot mam bodily ailments, and the 
muscular energy* The muscle., are cup iblc • obv ions cure e a period of rest. The 
ot storing up a certain amount of gliu «»%e. , beneficial effects ot a spare and plain diet 
lmt tills is not sufficient to keep the bodv • -irt* due. to a greit extent, to a relaxa- 
ac’tlve for anv b'ngtli ot tune The li . tion of the stimn upon t he b. The ace it- 
however, acts as a stori'liouse for -ugai. mulated poisons tuav then be quickly 
As digestion proceeds the glucose i t iken elimiunted from the Imdv. and bealthv 
up by tho Jj., eonverted into glvcogcu and conditions arc likci> to continue until solf- 
reconvertod into glucose gradually ac- Indulgence' again presents tho L. with more 
eordhig to the neocis of the system. A work than it can efficiently perform, 
disturbance of this function of the U is. Prolonged irritation - the L. leads to an 
therefore, bound to bo accompanied bv a increased supply of blood apd the develop- 
lack of enduring power in the muscles, ment of new fibrous tissue within the 
A nothor function of the L. is tho regulation organ. This loads to a condition known 
of the number of red corpuscles In the as cirrhosis of tho L. Tho organ Is at 
blood. Tho production or hicmoglobin, tlrst enlarged, but afterwards becomes 
the red colouring mutter of the blood, is hardened and reduced in size. (Jirrhosis 
ordinarily a function of bono-nmrrow, but is often the result of spirit driuklng, and 
In tho fecial stage there Is little doubt that although it may uot be accompanied by 
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painful symptoms, subsequent degonera- 
tian of its structure is likely. Tlie blood 
is not able to pass through quickly enough, 
and in consequence serum may he exuded 
from the porta) vein into the peritoneal 
cavity, forming what m known as ascites, 
or dropsy of the abdomen. Hepatitis, or 
inflammation of the L., is ofteu the result 
of infection from some other diseased 
organ. The symptoms are palu and 
jaundice. Treatment involves rest, aperi- 
ents, and fomentations to relieve pain. 
Jaundice is a symptom consisting of dis- 
coloration of the skiu and excretions due 
to the presence of bile-pigments in the L. ; 
it is a natural consequence of a derange- 
ment of the biliary functions of the L. 
Yellow atrophy of the L. is a rare disease 
characterised by intense jaundice and 
severe nervous symptoms. The L. h 
invariably much reduced in size: no treat- 
ment is of any avail. Gall-stones are 
concretions formed in the gall-bladder or 
bile-ducts. They give rise to painful 
symptoms, and may cause an obstruction 
in the bile-duct, with the possibility of 
ulceration and perforation of the duct. 
The stones should be removed by opera- 
tion. 

Liver Fluke, Liver Rot, Distomiasis, 
Fascioliasis, or Dropsy of the Liver, pain- 
sitic disease most common in sheep, but 
occurring also in goats, cattle, dogs, 
horses, and even man. The fluke (l)i*to- 
mv m hepaticum) belongs to the order 
Trcmatoda, or flat suctorial worms. The 
disease is commonest after a wet summer 
on badly drained ground, as tin re must be 
standing water during t he warmer weather 
for the eggs of the fluke to hah li in. The 
pri'n. intinuedfatc host is Limnaa trim - 
catula , a small water-snail ; hares, rabbits, 
and doer are also carrier* and hosts of 
fluke. Draining the land timroiighl.v both 
imp roves tho herbage and prevents tho 
fluke completing its t-ev. stage* Dressings 
of salt or lime destroy the embryos and tho 
cysts when attached to the grass and also 
the snails. Liver lot does not occur on 
salt marshes, halt may also be given in 
the animal’* food. Symptoms of tlie 
disease are a yellowish tinge m the eye, 
diarrhoea, thirst, and great weakness, 
while the animals become ‘pot-bellied,' or 
dropsical. A dose of 15 grains of cthenal 
extract of male shield fern tor each 
11 ll>. of the animal's weight is a remedy 
for thl* disease, but afiecUd animal** 
should be fattened on healthy pasture, 
and slaughtered as soon an possible. 

Liver of Sulphur is formed h> fusing 
sulphur with potassium carbonate, tlie 
substance being dark brown and unstable. 
Acids reftdlly decompose ft. liberating 
sulphuretted hydrogen: this o< < urs when 
exposed to air, owing to the action of 
carbonic acid. This ha* led to its being 
used internal ]y oh a medicine, though it Is 
chiefly used externally in ointment for 
akin affections. Chemically it consists 
mainly of sulphides of potassium. 

Liverpool, Charles Jenkineou, first Earl 
ol U720- 184)9), Eng. statesman, b. at 
Winchester. He became M.i*. for Cooker* 
mouth (1761 ). and under -a oc rotary of 
state, and led the 'king's friends' party 


after Jtntes 's retirement; ho filled numer- 
ous high odious of state in the Grenville, 
Grafton, North, and Pitt ministries. He 
was created liaron llawkesbury (1780) 
and carl of L. (1790). Of his numerous 
writings his Treatise on the Coins of the 
Realm (1805, reprinted 1880) is of value. 
See Ninctta J inker (ed.), The Jcnkmson 
Pavers, 17b0-bb. 1049. 

Liverpool, Earl ol, see Jknkinson. 
IlonijiT Hanks. 

Liverpool, municipal citv, pail, bor., 
and seuport, in tin* co palatine ol Lan- 
caster, England. Jt lies on the slope of 
the r. 1). of the Meisey. the open sea being 
some 3 m. from the centre of the uti. 
The original bor., \vhi« h was devastated bv 
the plague in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, has long since disap- 
peared, and the present city, with its fine 
streets and buildings, is as health* as good 
natural drainage and samtar.v reforms cun 
make it. L. is to-day one of the larg* ^t 
trailing centres in the world. Originally 
its dealings wore mainly with Ireland, but 
the opening up of trade with the \Y. Indii s 
and N. America, coupled with the dev olop- 
mont of the cotton industry in Lancashire, 
gave an impetus to its trade, which lm* 
continued to increase stcndilv since tiie 
time of the Hcstomtion. One of L.'s 
prill. trades is with N. and S. America, to 
which lines of steamers* urn, hi sides tlur-e 
to the Canadian port*. In recent yiars 
trade with AiMimIm, Now Zealand, and 
and \Y. Mina has developed con- 
sidciablj. The thief imports arc grain, 
cotton, rattle, provisions, and tobacco, 
sugar, timhu, and frail. The manufac- 
tured goods of Lnncuslii rat*n d Yorkshire 
iortn llii’ juin. exports, but wool and salt 
are «lv» nupoitant exports. L. ranks 
second io Mima Hindis as a flour-milling 
centre; it has also extensive engineering 
works, sugar refineries, and < attic-food and 
sicd-ciu-iiiing nulls. Printing on pottery 
was invented by a L. merchant, John 
Sadlci . and all the earl* Wedgwood goods 
were printed al L. Lever watches \v«rc 
also invent'd m the city hy a mamifac- 
turer i aimed Lit lierland. The prill, 
feature of l. and 1 lio main source of her 
prospentx is, of < ourse. the docks and 
some ah ;i of the increase in her trade may 
he gamed by the following figures: In 
1 S0G the tonnage of ships entering t he port 
w*as 4.HI.0G0; in 1910 it wan 16,051,071. 
aud during 1988 the tonnage of vessels 
that armed and departed with cargoes 
mid in ballast was respectively 11,628,000 
and 17,818,000. The volume if truth** 
parsing through tho port annually during 
the flctuiid World War was 11,500,000 
tons, e« elusive nf coastwise traffic. 

The (locks arc owned by tli* Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Hoard, and lie on both 
Sides of the Money. The corporation 
sturted tho enclosed nocks system in 1709. 
Thomas steers living tho engineer, but in 
1857 tho Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Hoard took over the management. Tins 
board comprises twenty-eight member*, 
twenty-four of whom are elected by the 
ratepayers on shljis and goods* It was 
not until 1843 that tho docks were ex- 
tended to the Cheshire side of tlie riv. at 
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Lirkeuheael, oud tvw Ive v ( ars late r before 
tin 5 fame Into the possession of L L 
now possesses eight \ seven do« kt» and 
basins with u covninodiilion for vcshols of 
< v< i \ size, theio is i water aua of about 
I 00 «c and a lineal own igt or IS m flio 
lJhkenhttrl doe ks iuno about 10 m of 
ouayage they mo principally concerned 
with trade to the 1 ar 1 and with ship 
building: and repairing Besides tho vvtt 
docks the u arc (jgutun graving docks at 
1 whU h i OSSCHM.S also tin large st floating 
landing stage in the weilel and the most 
rowerful lloatiiig <ian< in the l luted 
Kingdom Originally GS47) the landing 
stage v\ is onlv >oo ft long and then vv cs 


ariay of warehouses supplies accommoda- 
tion foi a v ariety of goods 

fhe < Ity is rich in line parks and public 
gardens the laigcst being 'sefton Park 
(2G‘J or ) which was opened in 1872, 
though Pi mr c's Paik was laid out in 1843 
Many other parks have mice been made 
\\ iverti ce Park having l>otanic gardens 
/ wildings — 1 contains many fine 
buildings, though they no all more or less 
modi in Of those ‘•'t George’s Hall 
( 1 854 ) is one of the finest Lhe tn hall 
in C 4. tic Street w is designed by Wood of 
I> ith in 17 >4 and is notvhlc for tho grace 
of its interior The municipal oflices in 
the I tlHhnn st\lc wtic built in ISM), 
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a s| i t between It and the Pnnec’s si a 
(1000 It ) m 187 1 it was rebuilt but el 
tro\ed bv tire and the present stage w -» 
< on^tiuete cl In 1S9( It Is now h i If i n I 
m length It rests on floating pout« n 
and ten bridges join it to tin riv w ill m 
addition to an nv line l rondw i> t u 
vehicles Iht N or Priw o s stage is use d 
In \tlantio and otlui liners the s ei 
Ci corgi 's stage 1>\ tin fciry boats wl h 
b* a mntinunii i Hirvie i oonneit 1 with 
tho Cheshire hank of the Merscv lh< 
Introduction ol the litest aids to i vvi 
gation has made the port one of the first 
in the world to utilise radar on a full scale 
basis foi tho purpose of assisting in the. 
pilotage of ships In and out of the port 
V new deep water entianeo to the W iter- 
loo dock has been constructed to enablo 
coastal shipping to use It at am time of 
da> or night, abolishing delays caused 
by tide* l \ tensive dredging operations 
have been currk d on to enable the largest 
vessels U> come up the riv , and a groat 


and the iTehange and i eve mu buildings 
she uld he lneuti led I < ithedml was 
(oimiKiiuti in 1 H)4 the foundation atom 
being laid bv 1 dward \II and the 
I foundation stone e f the e hapter house two 
vtars late i bv ttie duke of Connaught 
Tlie d< signs me by s i Giles Gilbert Scott 
awl when finished it will be the largest 
euthcdral In the country (see further 
under I iv r mom ( vthi dual) a Rom 
Catholic c itheelral is being erected on Mt 
Picas tut to the designs of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens When completed this will be 
the hugest chut eh in tho world after 
**t 1 ot< r’s at Honu Tho Doe k Board 
oth(*cs tho Liver hidings, and the 
Cunarel J mo hoadifuartcrs are other 
notable buildings 

Communications, J tghh na, and Water 
Supply — f is possessed of three terminal 
passenger stations, the Midland Region 
(two) and W Region linos serving tho 
city while the Mersey railway tunnel 
(188ft) conncc Is it with the railways on tho 
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Cheshire side of the rlv. The Mersey 
traffic tun li el is the longest under-water 
highway in the world. It took eight 
years to construct, and was opened by 
George* V. in 11)34. The total cost 
was £7,250.000: in 1940 over l.oOU.OOO 
vehicles passed through the tunnel. 
There is also an overhead electric railway 
(the first of its kind) running along the 
docks from Sea forth to Dingle on the S., 
and to Litherland on tho X. (total length 
fi} Til.), and an extensive system of electric 
tramways run by the corporation. There 
is a fine municipal airport nt Speke, 
approximately tJ m. S. of the city centre. 
Tho city is lighted by electricity, and 
the water supply is excellent, being ob- 
tained from reservoirs nt Riungton 
t Lancashire) and Lake Vyrnwy (X. 
Wales): the latter opened by t lie Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George V'.) In 1910. 

Municipality . — Tbo city is divided into 
forty wards, it possesses a lord mayor 
(1893). thirty-nine aldermen, and 119 
councillors, and returns nine members to 
Parliament. Since 1309, when Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, made a grant, the cor- 
poration have owned a good deal of 
property bringing in a considerable 
income, and in olden times the fee farm 
icnt* and til. dues, purchased from the 
Molyneux family in 1072, and later eon- 
verted into a perpetuity, were mi ad- 
ditional source of income; but in 1850 an 
Act of Parliament transferred these to 
the Morsey Docks and Harbour Hoard 
for tho sum of £1,500,000. Quarter 
sessions arc held eight times a year, and 
the court of passage sits live times a year; 
this latter dates back to tho time of King 
John, and deals with eases relating to the 
imports and exports of the city. Since 
tho end of the First Wrntyl War L. has 
become widely known for the size and 
high standard of its municipal housing 
projects, lly 1947 the corporation owned 
43.000 houses and Hats. A twenty-two- 
year plan has been approved which should 
provide a further 90,000 houses by 1907. 

Churches , Libraries , Museums, Schools f 
etc . — L. originally belonged to the dioeeso 
of Chester, bnt in 1880 this was divided, 
and L. waw made a separate see, l>r. J. C. 
Kyle being the first bishop, while the old 
par. cburch of St. Peter became tin* pro- 
cathedral. It is also a Kmn. Catholic 
nrchiepiscopal see. Tho city supports 
sev. charitable institutions, of which the 
oldest is the Blue Coat Hospital for 
Orphans, founded 1 708. The free library, 
which contains a very fine collection of 
books, was built by Sir Win. Brown in 
1860; adjoining it is the Walker Art 
Gallery, built by Sir Andrew Walker in 
1877, and enlarged by him in 1884. It 
contains a beautiful collection of paintings, 
including the Hoscoc collection of some 
180 early It. paintings made by Wm, 
Roscoo In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, ancl presented to ♦ ho gallery in 
1894. He also helped to found the Royal 
Institution (1817). An exhibition of 
modem art is held annually. The 
museums possess a fine collection of 
stuffed animals collected by the 13th carl 
of Derby, and presented by his son and 


tho Mayer collection of historical an- 
tiquities presented l»y Mr. Joseph Mu>er, 
F.8.A. The utiiv. (</.r.) was formerly 
rniv. College and part of the Victoria 
Vniv. of Manchester. The medieal school 
originally belonged In tho Royal Infirm- 
ary, and includes <i school of tropic, 1 1 
medicine; there is also a veterinary 
school. L. possesses a fine eollection of 
vols. in the Tate Library, and also inter- 
esting museums. Following on the old 
church schools and an and. grammar 
school, the first elementary schools weio 
estab. in L. in 1829. board schools ap- 
pearing in 1870. Other schools founded 
by the city were tho L. Institute (1825). 
comprising a high school and eoimuerel.il 
school, and the J.. College (1M0). Tin* 
former became a public secondary school 
in 1905, as did also the Blackburn House 
High School for Girls. The Merchant 
Taylors* school for Girls :it Great Crush v 
was opened in 18ss. St. Kdw.ird’s 
(oiiginally the Catholic Institute) and st. 
Francis Xavier’s, taught by the Irish 
Christian Brothers nnd the Jesuit" re- 
spectively, provide secondary edinnlion 
for the sons of the large Rom. Ciitliohi* 
pop. of the city and dist. ; w Idle the Mono! 
Pleasant Convent t mining school and 
univ. hostel (Xotro Dame) is the hest 
known of Rom. Catholic educational 
institutions for gills. 

History.— J.. first mentioned his- 
toricullv in n deed executed by King 
John, then earl ot Mortain. in 1191. The 
name, no doubt, came from the curly 
Xor.se inhab. and was Jllithnr-pollr. ‘tho 
pool of the slope".* King John bought it 
and founded a bur. in 1 2077hnd throughout 
tho thirteenth century we hud L. used for 
shipping troops and stores to Ireland and 
Wales. ( barters were granted to the eit y 
by most of tho monarchs from Henry III. 
to \\ illimn and Mary, mid in 1880 a royal 
charter converted tho bor. into a city. L. 
remained the property of tho Crown until 
1028, when it was sold with other manors 
by Charles I. to some London merchants, 
and they in turn sold it to Viscount 
Molyneux of Maryborough (for £450), In 
whose family it remained until 1072, when 
it was acquired by tho corporation. Tho 
Wars of the Roses considerably affected 
tho prosperity of the city, and during tho 
Civil war It was fortified and held by the 
Parliament, being taken by Prince Rupert 
in 1C H. From 1709 until 1807 L. was 
actively engaged in the slave trade; 
privateering also flourished. During the 
Second World War L. became tho 
headquarters of W. approached, where the 
battle of the Atlantic was organised. L. 
became the chief port for munitions and 
men from overseas, and over 4,700,000 
men passed through. Not unnaturally 
this activity attracted heavy 1 , and sus- 
tained air attack, and many warehouses 
and about half tho central shopping area 
were completely devastated ; 120, ono 

houses were damaged, and in one week, 
in May 1941, 1453 people were killed 
and 1005 seriously Injured. Scv. of 
the city's churehes were destroyed, 
including St. Catherine's, Abcrcromhy 
Square; St. Luke's, Bond Street; and St. 
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Mu huel's, Pitt Strut (hureli House, 1921 V sniffle sution of the cathodral 
hcadquaiteis of most dioeesan organisa look fifteen \eors to build winch iffords 
turns, suftcied damage Bluecoat Cham- some indication of the magnitude of the 
Im is win re many cnltui *1 societies ka\o tadc 1 he tow or ireh is the 1 irgest Gothic 
their home wcie severely d imaged but aich cvti c oust i mted The undex tower 
only minor dam tgc w us done totTioPuIv And tin. tin>hings of tlm two transepts 
Buildings India Buildings and the Coin togethu tonn the ccntril spice a rect 
1 \changc wen also d imaged and the anguloi area ISO ft long b> 87 ft wide 
an ado In < ook stuet was gutted Hie unobstiuc ted by piers or columns aucl 
u» i exclusive of witoi aiea is 4 J sq in , capable) of heating a congregation of sov 
md tile pop was estnn ited it 7 >0 000 m thousands The ire a of the central space, 
lOt i &k 1) Broughton Ihstoiy of 1 > 000 mi ft is halt as much again ns that 
Inn pool 1810 J A Pic ton 1 It mm mis of unde i the dm ir of St Paul S (the similai 
/ i » f rpool (2 \ols ) 187 J It unsav Muir 1 fe uturo ol bt Peters Uomc is not quite 
JJidon/ of Lit ft pool 1007 J Tou/cau It) 000 sq ft) Ihe unde i tower the 
I ft / t sc and Pmjrtss f I mtponl Jton dominating fe itmc ol tlx inte riox as u 
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TIM I lioi ( \ rill Dl U 

A u w l tl tl 1 i i s i h ) t 

* 

liilto I 10 Id 1 l) ( 1 iik<> s tf flu towel itself >M1» exterior is lit on the 

Sant p of Verst p aft \nl 1 10 >1 1 I \ incl s, <nh s he grouns of window* 

lhnmpson Mttsipsih / la < I <i 4 I II It It high e w h tilled with stained gl.i^o 
Mlison i he Alt rst if I stum i 1 <1 1 1 i l 1 wl i< li m iv we 11 < h ilkmre, comparison with 
h mdbook pub l>\ the ccupuitum tin hnest woiU tf t lie medieval glass 

Liverpool 1 In si ipmt and eii f puntus I lie under towei vault is 
Quor Ti s eo , Nova Sc otu ( aiunl i » n tlu i IT* ft Ingh oi M> tl higher tlian the choir 
J{ Meisev Uj m ** W ol llalif^x It i* j vault and 7 1 ft login than tho nave 't 
tho centro of v Urge. flslilng industiv m l ( e*tniinstei \bb«v The cathedral was 
shipbuilding truk 1 umbering is e nit l I the tuget of Cei hombors in 1941 anti 
on and some 1 gold is mined In the n lgh nimvvlv esi ipt d enous damage Thev 
hduihood Pulp pape i, and imn e istmgs lied s uidstone w ills of the e athedisl were 
aio manufu lined lop 1000. - In I pitted m thou-* ml ot placets A large 

in New s \\ vies, \ustialia, cm Ce irgo’s bomb fell on tlu ** 1 Uansept loot, which 
Jl 20 in \\ ofSvdnev It is on the site it pie reed, but instead of being deflected 
of an eail > se ttlement in tho midst ot fine inwards after strlk ▼ the suppoiting 
agile country, und mu nufs pupn lop mnei brick wall, it wu deflected outwards 
7100 and exploded in the mr high above the 

Liverpool Cathedral was totnmc nee d m street level, but tho tail tiansopt windows 
1004 to the designs of fcii Oiks Gillmt weio broken by the blast, 
sc oit red sandstone bei ng used , w Itli * Liverpool Doily Post and Mercury * elate* 
roofs of copper. Tho Lady Chapel won fremi I8*» r > being one of the papers thvt 
completed and c»onscc latcd in 1010 The appealed as a result of tho repeal of tlu 
e lion and K. transept weic conste rated in stamp iluty. 1 he* Post was alwnvs 
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fitrongly Liberal iu politics, and espoused Livery of Seisin, see Fkofpmicnt. 
the cause of the N. in the A mer. civil war. Livestock, see under Aqripultukf.; 
It was ono of the first newspapers to adopt Cat tln ; Farm, Horst. : Pro ; She in*, 
the use of maps and diagrams. In 1901 Livia Drusilla (c. 55 iu\-a.i>. *29), Horn, 
the Post absorbed a fellow Liberal jour., empress. She was originally the wife of 
the L. 3/., founded in 1311 and pub. as a Tiberius Claudius Nero, by whom she lmd 
daily paper sinco 1358. The companion two sons. Drains and Tiberius. Jn 
evening paper is the L. Echo, a paper of 38 li.i*. Augustus compelled her husband 
independent views. The L. Weekly Post to divorce her in order that he might 
was estab. in 1378. marry her himsell. i->hu exercised great 

Liverpool Plains, picture ->i|ue and pas- iiuluence over Augustus, and w'as su*»- 
toral dist. from 800 to 1000 ft. above sea ported of various crimes to secure the 
level in the N.E. of New S. Wales, A us- throne for her son Tiberius, whom she 
tralia. It is divided from the arrego persuaded Augustus to adopt formally in 
dist. by the Darling R. The clnct In. is a.i>. 1. At the aercssion ot Tiberius slu- 
Taroworth. acted as joint ruler with him, ami after his 

Liverpool Range lies between t lie oo. of retirement to C.wpreie (Capri) continued 
Brisbane and the Liverpool 1 Main m New to rule in Homo until her deaiu. .Sic 
S. Wales. Aust ralla, and forms part of the Tacitus. Annals, i. v.. and S. lining 
Great Dividing Chain: highest point, Could. Tragedy of the (\isars, 1^*12 
Oxley’s Peak, 4500 ft. Living Force, *er Kmiikiy. 

Liverpool Regiment, see Kivu’s It ran- Living-space, <te Li:kl.nsku m. 

MKNT (bn PlU’OOL). Livingston, famous Amer. humlv 

Liverpool University. The Diliv. Col- founded by Kobe rt (1051 17'JM wlm w.a 
legt, Liverpool. Laue.idiire. was eon- h. at \ncruin, Scotland, and emmi.it imr 
st ltuted by royal charter dated Oct. IS. to America about 1073 received gmnl* to 
1881, and was afhliatcd to the Victoria ‘L. Manor’ on the Hudson, lhs grund- 
Univ., Manchester, iu 13S1. Kojol son. Win. L. (1723 00). became i political 
assent was given on Aug. 14, 1903, to an loader on the side ot the Hr- tenter**. 
Act separating it from Victoria Uni v. and He nerved in the New \ ork legislature 
constituting it as an cutirelv separate (1759 60), but los influence was elueilv 
univ. The king acts in the capacity of exert od iu the column* of the Indetn mh nt 
visitor and the earl or Derby as chan- fie/lector (175*2 53) and the New* J'o/A* 
cellor. The faculties include those of Mercury ( 1 7 1 4 55) W in's brut hi r IN ter 
arts, engineering, law, medicine, ami van Brugh L. (17 10 92) was a prominent 
science, with more than seventy chairs, merchant and a political leader on tin* 
most of which are well endowed. There Whig side in New- York, and nnntlur 
are special schools of architecture, dental brother Philip L. (1716-78). a signer of 
surgery, hygiene, loco 1 hist., and record, the lhclor it ion of Independence, was also 
Russian .studies, so« nil -eience. social a leader of the sann* p;wfc\ . NVrn. I./s 
soicucos and administration, tropical son, Hro« k hoist L. H757 IX23), was an 
medicine (with research laboratories at otilcer in the Amer. War of Independence 
Man&os and .*-ierra Leone), and veter- and a political pamphleteer under the 
inary science. The mm.* ranks next name ot ‘ Deeins.* 

after Oxford and Cambridge, London, and Livingston, Edward (1 704- 1836). Nnier. 
Manchester. The buildings are central- jurist and statesman, ft. in Clermont, 
ised ond extensive, and the students are Colunihn <•<>.. \>w* York, the younger son 
united in a self -governing guild of under- of .hid. c Ilobeit it. L. lhe« Ider (171* 75), 
graduates. Many scholarships, .student- and gnat grandson nf Robert L., tin* 
ship-, and exhibition* an* uw. oded. found- r oft he L tamily (s ?/r Li\ t Metros) 

Liversedge, par. and to. in the W. He w.v* Hepublii an ieprcs< illative m 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. 3 in. N.W. CNmgrtss '1795 -1801); l\s. dist. attoinev 
of Dewsbury. The re.servoii of the llrod- for Nrv York Mate, find major of New 
ford water supplv w at L. it has mauiifs. York* it v in DDL In 1893 he removed 
of cotton, woollen, and uoi*ted goods, la Lotu-iaun and builL up a great law 
iron goods, maUiimrj, and chemicals, practu at New Orleans. In isjo he 
Pop. 15,000. became a member of the legislature of 

Livery (from Uto Lot. /i berare, in the Loui*m’, i. and tin w up the L« cod© <d 
special sense of distributing) originally crhidu.d law. He was again a member 
meant the provision of food, clot lung, etc., of Oongres-* from 1823 to 18*29, a senator 
for the servants of a household. From from 1*29 to 1S3I, and seefelarv of 
this tho term eaine to be applied to a state under President Jackson, ,l.s3i 33. 
special uuiform worn by tiie servants of In lh»3 ho was appointed a^ihoH. to 
great households, and really i nr hides tho France. See his Priori not JuriMitrudeme 
uniforms of naval, military, and civil (1873) find <J. II. Hunt, Life of ft. Ltntty- 
offlcials as servants of the State. In stem, lbiil. 

the fifteenth century tho partisans of the Livingston, Robert R. (1740-1813), 
great barons adopted their badges tu Amer. jurist and htatcBmnn, ft. at New 
r liveri«e' as a pledge to support them in York, brother of Edward L. lie was 
return for their promise of ‘ maintenance ’ : called to the Lnr in 1773, end was 
this oustom of ‘livery and maintenance* recorder of New York from 1773 to 1775. 
was suppressed by Henry VII/ The term Ho was a member of Congress, and also 
baa been applied to an association wearing «>f the committee which drew up the 
a distinctive garb, as in tho livery com- Declaration of Independence, as well as 
patties of London. See also under Com- of the committee which drew up the first 
I’ASttft, Ortnr, London; Fkokfmknt. constitution of the mate of Now York, 
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of which ho vxas the first chancellor 
(1777-1801) At the same time ho was 
secretary for foreign aflalrs (1781-83) and 
pi evident ot the New \ork Convention 
(1788) f mm 1 801 to 1 s0 1 he w as ambus 
to Franc* aiul negotiated the Louisiana 
X>urch we* (/ v ) Ho w w un odent ugii 
< ultuiist lnliodiicing the use of gypsum 
«is a fertilise l unrl In conjuru turn with 
Kobe it i niton did much to further 
expernne'ntH with ste im naxigduon See 
1 . do Pevstei, luoyrapfnujl Sht<h 1870 

Livingston, e lty and r o scat of Park r o 
Montana U n \ , on the Yellowstone It 
10) in ■si of lie le in It lies at an 
altitude ed US > ft nnel is \ithm e*isv 
icae h ol the Y e llowstoui P.irk i gion It 
has coal oil wells niel *• Id mining in 
elustius liinilui nulls lime wruks 
nuie him shops and Horn mills It has 
hob prints er 1 his beiome i health 
it sent Pop 0000 

Livingston' David (l«l 7 1 ) ■Scottish 
inissienni v and evplour in Vine i t at 
ill iiit vie Limuk line Ncotlml \ t t lie 
age of te n ho was v e»i king m n < otlon f u 
teiY ut Blintvie When » wa-etwcutY 
three lit enteuelon it a i Inlv it 
\ntlcis>ns < dice ( 1 »sgc»x\ md late i 
title t mine el lei he r< me a mis'-.ioiwu v Wit! 
this mu in mi w lit tueladiiedi me mil 
in 1M8 ii» edit it el I mi < Jf le» til 1 omit n 
Mission irx soe it t x dilut'd Iy then 
uiiseet inn li u t te l mil wu U'lp* 1 
b\ them iml in No I s * JO he look In 
iiu dual tie gm inthe luultx oi phxsi'iuis 
iiiei surgeons in <#Wsgox\ His umintimi 
htiet iwen to g » t > < hum but u lie it 
Bn tain was the n it w u with t Ini eonnliY 
this w is in ] l ile mil t lu lie 11 se le e te ei 
feu UiTii wi s Mne i L left L.i;Und 11 
Die IstO mixed lit C epe rown e«ul\ n 
1811 and \Yeiit sti m *ht l > Hu hum il i el 
to tilt nuss|>n tuienesteb Jtkmuman 
bY Kobe it Mollat YYiiose d,»u»Htu Marx Ik 
mauled in 1M1 In m conn ox 

YYith tho gn it luuite i Osvxoll enel \»m 
MuilliY lie (ils eiYtied l iko Ngiini l 
th© tnlloxviug \< tr with his ymIi ii 1 
children lu in ide a jemima to the l \\ r 
Zambesi but iwuig t o thtir iliues >e 
dec l tie el to se i l them lie» no \ i I ngl mel 
and so 1 he v xxor I e d t he u wax b u k to ( ii 
town yyIuc ii the y i< u he el in NjiillS - 

Itf mining N to Lmx uite the e i of 
tllO Mftkololo lie d te ilium el to opc n ui i 
route into the mteuor and hs c nelm r i ie 
Liha he re *eh< et 1 akt Ddolo, 1 < h > 
1851, from there lit wont across tli 
Kwango and niri\e*d it Loandn on Mu 
H, half deeid lrmn foxu ami stimuli n 
Having sent home jpaitie ul xrs oi his xx mi 
derful Jouxiuy lu redo nice l to Lmx ud« 
art i\ tng there In Mept 18 >5 Remising 
that the W mute w«s of no uso f i Ins 
purposo ho ne*\t set off to follow the 
Zambezi to its mouth and a foil ught 
after leaving L 1115 auto ho discovered the 
famous Victoila Continuing his 

loumoy lie reive hed Teto, March 1856. uid 
then proceeded to Qmltmane, Where ho 
airived m May In l)eo of th© wimo y ear 
he returned to Lnglaud, having accom- 
plished one of the most marvellous jour- 
neys orf record, necessitating a recon- 
struction of the map of Africa, and making 


for himself a name something more th in 
famous While at home he quietly 
hc pai ited himself limn the* London Mis 
sion irv Noe ietx , and in 1858 aooopted an 
appointment as < ouhuI at Quilimauo and 
(in command of an expedition to explore 
* and Central Africa in which he was 
accompanied by his brother, Charles L 
and ]>r (affe rxx aids sir) John Kirk 

This second visit to Africa was fraught 
yy it ii trouble, and ended in the recall of 
tin e M>e (lit ion mid tho loss of his appoint 
im nt 1 lu IJiiiY s Mission that ho i stab 
broke (Ioxy i owin' to t he death of Bishop 
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Mi k ti h and i greater blow was the 
death of his win unIiiipipm \pril !Sb2 
U u i t( lu cUy hmiYti he had done 
x aluiil le xx rk h h id t \ pirns d the tshire 
K ehseoxeieil 1 ik nIuiwyivihL Naasa. 
Irving the rouulitim foi the Nyasaland 
lioteetorite and lhovr all, he had 
opt nt el the ©\ e s oi t lu world to th© horn r* 
ot tho blaxe* tixete lit returned to hug 
land m July l -h i uid afte i a year at home 
stiuted cm Ids 1 ist joiuiu v to Africa He 
xxas appointed consul to CVntrol vfnoa, 
without a salaij, the go\ contributing 
only t»0» t» tho * \ perdition and tho 
beogiaphh vl bocietx supplying tho same 
Amount His oh Joe xvas to find the 
sources of th© Nile an from 1866 he was 
lost to tho woild for live rears, while he 
wandered oxei x ast tracts of eouutry from 
Lake Nyasa to Lake Tanganyika, making 
valuable ohsei x ations but losing his health 
and strength m the attempt It was 
during this pei lod that lie enoounte*red the 
famous Arab slave dealer, Tippoo Tib and 
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it was duo to the accounts he soul home of 
the horrors he witnessed that tlio trade was 
eventually suppressed. Worn out with all 
he had undergone L. reached I'jiji in Oob. 
1871, and it was hero that 11. M. Stanley 
found him, having been sent out to 
search for him l>y (iordon lien nett of the 
Xew York lit raid. They remained to- 
gether until March 1872, exploring the 
N. end of Tanganyika, then Stanley 
reluctantly left him, and L. proceeded on 
his way S. alone, but hi* health grow 
rapidly worse, nud on May 1, 1873, Ids 
faithful follower- found him dead. They 
were then at. Chilantho’s vil. on the 
Lulimnla in Ilala, and nothing *o well 
illustrates the deep affection that L. 
inspired in his followers by his unfailing 
kindness and humour jus that journey 
taken across Africa to carry his body to 
Zanzibar. F rom there it was eonvoj ed to 
England and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, April 1874. 

As a missionary L. was the greatest 
pioneer theie has cv cr been, for he opened | 
up the whole of Ccutr.d Africa to Die 
influences of Christianity, and lie was , 
the means of uholishiug the slave trad**; , 
ns an explorer he was unequalled, for lie . 
travelled over a third of Alrieu and I 
profoundly < hanged the map of the con- | 
tinent, the keenness of Ids observation and ( 
his seientillo training rendering his work 
of the utmost value, while his life and 
example have made him an inspiration for 
all time. lie pub. an account of his first 
journey in a hook entitled Missionary 
Travels in South Africa (1857) .and of his 
second journey in The Zambesi and its 
Tributaries (1865), and liis Last Journals 
were ed. by his friend the Rev. Horace 
Waller (1874). See II. M. Stanley, How 
I found LirmgsU on , 1872: B. Matthews, 
Lxvinyston* th * Pathfinder. *1921 ; 11. Cl. 
Adams, Dncid Livingstone, 1922; and fcir 
It. Coupland, Livingstone’s Last Journey f 
1945: also lives by W. U. Rlaikie, 1880, 
and R. J. Campbell, 1029. 

Livingstone, Sir Richard (b. 1889), Rrit. 
f logical scholar and educational reformer, 
son of Cauon L. of Liverpool. Educated 
at. Winchester and New College, Oxford. 
Vice-chancellor of Queen’s I’niv., Belfast, 
1924-33; president of Cla- ical As*o- 
eiation, 1940-41; vice-chancellor Oxford 


Univ., 1944-47; president of Corpus 
Chrlsti College from 1933 and librarian 
there. Especially noted for ids appre- 
ciation of the value of classical literature 
os a continuing and living force in modern 
culture: and of the place of humanist study 
in educational reform. Ho w as .a member 
of the Prime Minister’s committee on 
classics in 1920: editor of C lasso oL fieri t w 
(with J. T. Sheppard), 1920-22. General 
editor and originator of 1 he met hod em- 
ployed in the Clarendon Scries of Gk. and 
Lat. authors. Pubs, on the classics 
include The (ircek Genius and its Meaning 
to Us (2nd e*l., 1916); A Definition of 
Classical Education (second .impression, 
1917); The Pageant of Greece (19*23); The 
Mission of Greeee (192 8); (freek Ideals and 
Modern Life (1935); Portrait of Socrates 
(1938); Selections from Plato (World’s 
Classics) (1940); and Thucydides (World’s 


Classics) (1943). Works on education: 
The Future in Education (1943): Plato and 
Modern Education (Rede Lecture) (1914); 
and Some, Facts for Education (1947). 

Livingstone: 1. Township of N. Rho- 
desia, on the 1. b. of the Zambesi It., about 
3 4 in. from the Victoria Falls. A reach 
of the riv. about 3 m. from L. forma one of 
tlio finest boating courses In the world. 
L. was the administrnl ive cap. of X. 
Rhodesia until 1935, when it was super- 
seded by Lusaka. It. is connected by rail 
with tlio Congo border. A telegraph line 
runs beside this railway. L. has a white 
pop. of about. 300. 2. Par. and \il. of 

Linlithgowshire, Scotland, 3 in. E. of 
Huthgntc. It Into oil works. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Livingstonia Mission was estnb. in 1S75 
by the Free Church of m’othmd at (’ape 
Clear, on the S. shore of Lake Nyiuiu. It 
was called after l)r. Livingstone, its object 
being to carry out his plans for the sup- 
pression uf the Portuguese and Arab slave 
trade on the E. coast of Africa. In 1883 
tlio mission moved to Bmidaw6, on the W. 
shore of the lake, on finding its iormer 
situation very unhealthy. Sec Laws, 
Houkkt. 

Livius, Andronicus, see Aniu:umci t H, 
Livjcs. 

Livno, fortified tu. »*f Bosnia, Yugo- 
slavia, 70 m. W. of Sarajevo. There is a 
trade in grain and Jive stock. Pop. 5500. 

Livny, tu. m the Kursk Region ol the 
R.rf.F.S.R., 8o m. H.F.. by K. or Orel. It 
stands ou the R. Nimi», ami lias a con- 
siderable trade in grain, eat He, leather, 
flax, etc. r>oap and candles are manu- 
factured. pop. 21,000. 

Livonia, Livland, Livlyandya, or Libmaa, 
formerly one ol t lie Baltic provs. of Russia. 
In 191 8 it was divided between Latvia and 
Estonia, and has therefore lost its separate 
idenlitv. In the area arc included the 
is. of (Ksel, Mohn, and Paternoster, which 
with otheis form a group in the gulf of 
Riga. The count ly is fiat and marshy, 
coven d with dense forests. The chief 
lakes nrc the Peipus, or Chudskoe, and 
Virzyaivi, and there are many rlvs. anti 
st reams, which iiuludothc I)w ina, with its 
trib.. the Livonian An, Pernuu, Palis, anil 
Embadi. The chief occupation of tlio 
iiihab. j-, agriculture. Rye, barley, oats, 
hops, and finx are grown, and dairy- 
farming and gardening are carried on. 
There are many important manufs., 
including distilling, oil-pressing, sugar 
refining, uud there are pupcr-millk. woollen 
and cotton factories, tobacco, cprk, soap, 
and petroleum works. L. wiia won from 
Sweden hy Peter the Groat, a$d it wo* 
formal 1\ ceiled to Russia by thodroaty of 
Nystad (1721 ). In 1 835 the Russian code 
waa introduced, and in 1807 thm Russia u 
language was recognised as tbo official 
language of tho law courts. 

Livorno: 1. See Lkuiioiin. 2. Tn. of 
I tidy, bituated in tho prov. of Novara, 
Piedmont, 17 m. W. by S. of Voreolli. 
Pop. r,O00. 

Livre, old Fr. coin and the unit of the 
old Fr. money bystem. Before 1607 two 
Ijb. were coined, tho L. tournois ami the L. 
parlsiB. Tho first was d l vidod Into twenty 
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sous, eneh of which was divide el into fom 
hauls 01 twelve* rienurs nnd this L w is 
M nciol throughout France The second 
was divided in the mu vuv, hut equal 
m value to twenty live sous tour unis this 
w is supple ssed liter em Tlu I touinoiH 
leiimiucd the mom l u\ unit until 17') > 
Livy, 01 Titus Livius ( »9 nc \ n 17) 
l\oin lustonm b it Patavium (Padua) 
He came of good famih and w is util 
(due ate d hung a student ol (<k litera- 
tmc. the tone and philosophy He Him- 
pit lose d with the Jl« public m parts during 
the usd war and hit u win n admitted to 
the couit oi Augustus unlike his content 
1 or me s Horace and \ ngil lie* tie e line el to 
tlattei the cinpeior and piophesied the 
lull of the* Horn I input Howeve. 1 , lit 
eniouit tlu hundship of Augustus and 
m unt lintel friemllv i< Litmus with Clau 
elms hut on the aeeession of ’libcuus, in 
s u 14, he ictired to his native place 
win ic he die d L N hist lb urbe condiht 
libn relates the hint of Home from its 
mvtlnea) touTidation down to tlu ele ith ol 
Dnisus in 9 i c It was divided into 
112 books, of which !v thulv live 
ii mam hut epitomes I ii »' ol the 
I d»th iiu l 127th books have oomo down to 
u 1 is on the whole e pe n minded and 
up it be tie. Jlis facts an not alwavs 
tiustworthv fen ho was too ereelulems 
ol the tl ulltieuial acrounts ot pievious 
author nnel eiiel not avail luinse If as mm h 
is possible ot authe ntie* doe nine lits s rc 

eels ot the text by K Drake. liboie h, 17oS 
17 K \\ \N i isse nhorn, 1 * > (>2 iml I \ 
Mielugaml I L l ssing I Mil 7> Tran 
hv P Holland lbOO, 1) ^pillm (. 

1 elnmnds ami \V V MeDevitte, 1M9 >0, 
i nel \\ M Kobe its 1912 .S« u/so^ *s 

TtnIYol. // 1 **ltn // nj Homan / ilnatw 
Hums ) 1^91 , J W Mae kail, T atm I itn 
a fun, 1 S91 and M Ii \\ Ijiistiui I hi 
Oieater fvonmii I/^tnnims 19 IS 
Lixoviuni, <t I i Mill. 

Li7aid, p ne ml name foi n large \ vile ty 
of KidiUs he longing to tlee eutle i J u<i 
tihft I In limbs mav Ik we II eh vt lope el is 
m the eoiiimon 1 oi ilmo tnhsent i m 
the sei| ntri Ls Ink tlu s|nul)li ti\ 
of tlu hitler, ami line mil her tlu h n 
plate aimour i ol the oe ke f lodged (ei h 
ot tlu* e roc oelile Iwols on I \ are ton 1 in 
(•rent Hntmn though the gieen I 
{fan rtn virnh'*) is a n it i\e of the (Inline l 
Is Tlu eemonem oi \mpimus 1 (I 
intpara) is lonnel oil 1u iths mel I) ills 
fiome ulv spring to autumn It i d » it 
(» m long inel ts gie e rush blown « it He 
upper put Liu unelci paits are lie- lit 
orange spotted with bluk in the mile 
and in the f< m ik plain pale gie wsh f. ie e n 
The t*ggs h itc h as -,oem as Imel l In s iml 
i (L <uiih<>) oecuis m Hit *s of 1 ngl mil 
it is usually a sanely brown with darker 
b inefs aiul black spots at tlm ->uhs »n 
ooeaalonal gic*cnish hue sometimes eon 
tuses It with the gie e n L It is 7 In long 
1 ho egg? me late! In a hollow in the* sand, 
e overeea, and left to m« ubate Thi'sc* Ls 
aie inset ttvorons, manv of the fomgn 
Ls devour hii ds tggs, and mice* and even 
large i pnimals some me puiely vege 
tarian One of the most temnikiiblc Ls 
ie* the Chlamu(io*>funu^ hin gi (q t >, the 


fulled I of A list rah i The* frill w t 
eieuatcd me nihinnc insiug from the 
hinder part of tlu luael In the* Paine 
tout me nt oe e uis the e xtiaordinary horned 
irioloc li or thorn ele v it It is covered with 
row ot prickles toil mutely it is onlv 
(t m long Tiny dso is the drigonlike 
basilisk of (ential A me n< v The Hying 
gre ko of lav i his eh ve loped powtis ot 
gliding i int mbr minis expulsion of the 
skin Imiii Itmb to limb aetiru as a para 
elude S i als) (jH v MoxsriU See 

II M •stint h flaudhool of Luord*, l‘Hb 
I 
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Li/ard, Battle off the, took place in the 
nr t Dutch win oiT the L Point on Jnru 
I- ll> >2 wiien Su iit»orgc \yscm sue 
i ceded in c iptming six vessels out erf a 
fleet otfeitv Putt h me. i < hunt men which 
lie rurtook on then voyage tee flu > 
Illdle s 

Lizard, Trilled, s tt l nr iu\ Jxw vt T «c s 
IvlMM 

Li7aid Head, oi Lizard Point, nuM 
southeth joint of (eioat Hi it un situated 
m (omwall 1 ligkmd mint 19 i7 30 
\ and long > 12 AY l he prm *il is 
I In ini m from Helston There 

ere s \ small h is the most notable*- 
I e m 0 kvnuiee love The J ion’s Den 
mother inti ii stm^ h ituie is a chasm 
foil uel In 1st” h\ thee ellipse of a cave 
\ dangcious reel known w the Hags 
slide hc*s S off tin 1 omt There are two 

lighthouses 

Ljubliana, s f( 1 unvc u 

Llama, me in Ini of the camel family 
u it iv o of Pc ru is to i diminishing extent 
use d as a be tst of 1 ui di n Tho L is much 
sinnlki tli in the i aim I and has no dorsal 
hump It is while mil sometimes spotted 
with blown or black Tho fleece is long 
and sdkv ami of e ot* lerablc value* Tlu 
thsh ts e \tcn ivdv oe.um. 

Llanberis, vil ol Tamar voushne Wale's 
There arc two lakes and tho nit railwav 
up Snowdon staits lie ie. Much ejuam ing 
in eiui reel on L Pass jg r ) i« one of the 
most savage and awe-inspiring of Welsh 
v alb vs, w ith lingo gl,u*ior-borno boulders 
It lu*s he t wee n ulv d v r l awr and Snow don 
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risings to 1 170 ft., and carries a coach road 
k&ding to Cape] Curler and to Beddgolert. 

Llanberis Pass, romantic pass from 
L. to Capel Curia:, between tho crags of 
the Glyders and the lower hlopoa of 
Snowdon. Tho road reaches u height 
of 1170 ft. at Pen-y-Pass, where there is an 
inn with many climbing associations. 
The Pcn-y-Gwrydd hotel, also a resort of 
climbers, is a mile from tho top oil the 
Capel side. 

LlandalT, Henry Matthews, ilrst Vis- 
count (18*20-1913), Eng. jurist and states- 
man, ft. in Ceylon. Ho was admitted as 
a barrister in 1850 and became a Q.(\ 


on the Ithon, 0 m. N.E. of Iluilth. It is a 
popular health rosort, possessing medicinal 
springs. There are numerous Horn, 
remains. Pop. 4000. 

Llandudno, popular seaside resort ot 
Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, at tho mouth 
of the Conway on the Irish Sea, 37 1 m. \\ . 
of Liverpool. A very fine merino ‘ dri% e * 
encircles the Great Ortne, and there nit* 
noted caves under 1 he Little Orme, as well 
as Druidienl remains. It is also «i life 
boat station. Pop. 21,000. 

Llanelly, seaport, pari, bor., and mrkt. 
tn. of Carmarthenshire, Wales, on Bmrv 
Inlet, 10 m. N.W. of Swansea. Coal i-> 
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and a bencher of Lincoln**- Inn in 
1868. He sat on the Consii vativo side 
in Parliament, representing Ihingarvan 
(1868-7 4) and E. Birmingham < 1885-92), 
being home secretary under Lord Salis- 
bury from 1886 to 1892. 

Llandaff, city of I •lamorgaiwluns Wales, 
2 m. N . W . of Cardiff. The see is i \ gardod 
as the oldest m Great Britain ;•!-.« atliedral 
was restored in 1844-69, but njutcIj dam- 
aged by bombing in 1911. Pop. 13,000. 

Llandebie, par. ami vil. of Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales, sitnated on the Loughor, 
6 m. 8. of Liandilo. The diet, is moun- 
tainous, and coal and limestone are 
abundant. Pop. 9000. 

Llandovery, municipal bor. and mrkt. 
tn. of Carmarthenshire, Woles, 18 in. N.W. 
of Brecon. It is an agric. and mining 
centre. Near by there are ruin* of a 
Norman castle. Pop. 2600, 

Llandrindod Wells, urban dlst. aud 
mrkt. tn. of Hadoorahire, Wales, situated 


extensiM 1\ shipped from the three docks, 
it is the i cut re of the tinplate imlustr\. 
anil then* .ne large < op|x*r smelting works, 
potteries, ioih* works, saw mills, and 
mamif*' *»r bricks and (hemhaN. Pop 
34,000. 

Llanes, -eaport of <)\iedn. Spam, on the 
boy of Bibea>. The pnn. trodd !■» m 
agricultiuc and daily produce, ttfch and 
timber. Pop. 19,000. 

Llanfaii fechan, urban dlst. nnd femddc 
resort of ( 'arnan otishlre. Wale#. 7 m. 
N.W. ot Conway, near the foot of Pen- 
laaenmawr. Pop. 3000. 

Llangollen, par. and tn. of Denbighshire, 
Wales, on l he Dee, 9 m. N.W. of Wrexham. 
It is a popular summer resort, L. is 
noted for its linen and woollen mnmifs.. 
especially flannel, and there ore slate 
(marries, cool -mines, etc. The vale of L. 
is noted for its beauty. Pop. 3000. 

Llanos, enormous plains lying E. and H. 
of the Andes, sloping towards the affluents 
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of tho Orinoco and the Amazon. This 
plains region is 640 m. long and 300 m. 
wide, and is covered in part with forest 
and elsewhere with grass, the elevation 
being from 300 to 500 ft. above sea lovel. 
A part of this ter. is unexplored, and offers 
mi interesting field to the adventurous 
traveller, fn the rainy hen-gin the li. are 
inundated for thousands of sq. m.. with 
a net w ork of conneeth ig channels. 1 n tho 
dists. formerly occupied their character 
has changed sonmwh.it. duo to tho decline 
of atock and hor*»o raising. The LI, 'Micros 
were a hardy raee of hor-emen of Vene- 
zuela and lonniHl some of the host fighting 
malcrud in S. America, but they were so 
greatly reduced in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and in inter <i\il strife, tlml 
both they and their herds have nearly 
disappeared. 

Llanquihue, prov. of i~. ( hilc. between 
the Andes and the si.i. t*ap. Puerto 
Montt. on the hue of Kcloncuvi. The N. 
part ol the prov. consists of a broad plain, 
hut in the S. it is intcr-cctod b\ narrow 
fluids and has fine rugged scenery • There 
are extensive forests. Timber, wheat, 
barley, and livestock an ihimIiu «>d. It 
envois an area of 7000 sq. m. and lias a 
pep. of 1 1 7. -Mm. 

Llanquihue Lake, in llie i»r»»v. of I. . s>. 
(bile, it in. N . oi Puerto Montt. is lhe 
largest fresh-wat»*r lake in Chile, and 
i m\ el's an area id it liont 225 sq. in. it has 
an altitude ol 170 tt., and is deep and 
( tear. The volcanoes of Osoruo mat 
Cal hut o rise ahov e it. The hike is drained 
>.\\ . bv lh<* K. Maullin into the Pacilie. 

Llanwrst, tn. in Denbighshire. Wales, 
12 m. S. of Conway, on the Conwa> , 
spanned by a ha ml sonic britlge. It has 
tunning and malt mg Industries, Pop. 2 too. 

Llerena, tn. ol D.id.tjoz, JSpain. 62 m i 
S.K. of Badaioz. It possesses a eopv of 
the tower ot the Liraldu of Seville. There , 
are silver mines in the dist. Near bv the 
Fr. eavoliv were routed by the Hi it. on ( 
April 11, IS P.\ Cop. 7000. 

Llewelyn the Great (d. 1240). prince 1 1 
N. Wales, b. .tt tv r Ids father’s expulsion, 
recovered the p.vteriiul inheritance m 
1 19 4, while still quite a >oung man. Alter , 
his accession he married tho dlegitim.de 
daughter of King .lolin, hut continual 1 
quarrels arose between linn ami his fni m r- 
iu-law, who led wed Ij. to suhinissiun in i 
1211 . In the following 3 car the lulLr 
recovered all his los.se- in N T . W r ulcs. and in I 
1215 took Shrewsbury. Throughout Ins 
reign ho was continually at war with tho 
Marchers of H. Wales and, at the beginning 
of Jlonry III.’h reign, was frequently 
attacked by Eng. armies not acknow- 
ledging that king’s suzerainty till 1230. 
In the following year he abdicated in 
favour ol his son David and retires! to a 
Cistercian monastery. 

Llewellyn, Richard (real name Richard 
David Vivian Llewellyn Lloyd), (5. 1907). 
Welsh author and playwright. 0. at St. 
David’s, Pembrokeshire. Wales, /low 
Green teas mu Valley (11)30), his story of a 
Welsh mining community at tho end of 
the nineteenth century, was mado into u 
film, proving very popular. His other 
works include Poison Pen, a Play in 


Three Ads (1938). and None But the 
Lonely heart ( 1 9 1 3 ). 

Lloyd, Edward (1815- 1927), Eng. tenor, 
b. in London, son of IUohard L., vicar- 
choral at Westminster Abbey, lie was 
trained in tho abbey choir, 1852-60, and 
later became solo tenor at the Chapel 
Koval. In 1867 he appeared at concerts, 
and in 187 1 took part In tho Gloucester 
musical icstivul. After 1888 he was the 
prin. tenor at the Handel festivals, and 
toured in tho U.S.A. 1888, 1890, and 1892. 
He formully retired in 1900. and sang in 
public for last time at a Mansion House 
conceit for Belgian refugees I 11 Feb. 1915. 

Lloyd George of Dwyfor, David Lloyd 
George, first Earl (1863-1945). Brit, 
statesman. 0. at Choriton-on-Modlock, 
Manchester; son of Win. George, a native 
of Fishguard, H. Wales, and a school- 
master, who left school-teaching for 
farming when David was leas than a year 
old, and who d. on his farm near Haver- 
fordwest, 1864. His family were looked 
alter at Llanyslumdwy, Carnarvonshire, 
by his brother-in-law, liichard Lloyd, 
shoemaker of that place, and preacher to a 
m ct culled the Disciples of Christ. David 
was educated at the vil. school. lie was 
articled in 1879 to a member of the firm 
of lire* -so, Junes, ic Casson, solicitors, 
Portuiadoe. In 18s0 the family removed 
to CrJcoieth, where 111 duo time David was 
baptised by his uncle 111 the brook in front 
ol tho Disciples’ chapel. Apropos of the 
general election of 1880 David wrote, 
under the pseudonym Brutus, some 
‘ I ’olit ical Shreds ’ for the N. Wales Express 
1 thus early displaying his taste for in- 
vective and high-fiown oratory* In 1884 
In was admitted solicitor, and began prac- 
tice at Criccioth. He constantly .xpotoo 
111 court and on platform. In 1886 he 
oiganised a Farmers* Union for tho Lleyn 
<uid Eifonydd. In 1889 he became one 
ot tho new eo. aldermen. At a by- 
ihction. Vpril 10, leilO, he was ejected 
to Parliament b> a small majority for 
i.iinaivon Bor-., replacing a Con- 
st rv alive. He never ceased to represent 
that constituency. 

lie went to Westminster rathci as a 
Welsh nationalist and Nonconformist 
than as a Lihcial In his maiden speech, 
Juno 13, ivjo. on tho vsmipensation 
1 lau-(M of the Local Taxation Bill, he 
made Ids first pari, uttuck on Josoph 
Chamberlain. In Welsh matters lie was 
trcqucutly In eonfiiet with his leaders, 
it was largely through liis efforts that 
Welsh disestablishment became an item 
in tho Liberal programme. Under Lord 
yulisbury’H last gov. he was. May 22, 
1896, suspended lor obstruction, lie 
spent that year’s v uoation in S. America. 
In 1899 ho wax in Canada. When the 
trouble with Kruger began in S. Africa 
he was by no menu*- pposed to iho Boer 
cause, and indeed increased his majoritv 
in tho * khaki election ’ of 1 900. He had no 
fear of the fervour of patriotic mobs, but 
had a narrow escape on Dec. 18, 1901. when 
the police insisted, for his safety, on dis- 
guising him as a constable before allowing 
him to leave Birmingham tn. hall, where 
his mooting had boon broken up. 
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In 190*> lit* no* made* pm\ tonne illor 
and joined Campbell Bauneinum’s (»ov 
os president of the botud of truck with a 
seat m tlie Cabinet AMien Asquith sue 
reeded ( ainpbell Baum i man m IDO' 4 
L It be » ame c banc c lloi ot t he c x< he qutr 
In 1909 ho brought m is a e ounte i blast to 
Cliambeiloin’b larift Helen in his famous 
second budget, with its gmdu ted direct 
taxation and its beginning of Ucrux 
Georgt taxation on land a dues On 
Jul} *10 he made bis famous speech it 
Limeliemst echoing C. li Unix 1 1 un s old 
gospel of ‘ransom 
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1 he agitation <»Ae r tin lends hjc lion 
of the budget ended in the I erliameiit \< t 
of 1911 (eye ) In that vear L <r rained 
bis National Insurance Act wine b was Ins 
main achievement in hoc id legist ition 
On July 14 of tbe same jear or tlx Man 
bion Bouse, he shook the mad* d list of the 
Bnt Gov at Or lmanv ove i the iffair of 
Agadir fr/r) \s a debater I i» had few 
equals m the House of Commons of his 
day, and certain]} no supenors On the 
public platform he was cquallj rtkrtlve, 
though his htjle of orutorv occasion- 
ally lapse fl from the best flights of his moie 
Uaaiecu days Many a striking phrase 
which illumined his fighting u hlrcsses, 
such as ‘the ramshackle limn*/ in 
allusion to the dual inonarrln , and ‘the 
silver bullet in allusion to w u loan, 
gained something moic than a temporary 
currency. 

In May 191 > L O became monster of 
munitions when (lie Asquith Gov. was 
reorganised on non party lines. In June 
1916 he succet ded Cord Kite lu nr r as war 
minister Sbortlj afterwards he resigned 


xs he w i-i it uuituico with Asquith ovu 
the mi tlioei of r ondiie ting the war I his 
ltd to Asquiths usignntion on J)ce >, 
I91C) Bonar 1 aw supportcel 1 << who 

.thereupon feiimeel a new ( o ihtion t»o\ 

1 with lnmself us 1'iiine Minister hoi tin 
leinainde i of thi wu wlitehhe piusmitt 1 
I with vigour ln& position was mu lid 
ltngtd When th« wu ended tin 
speeialH piolongeel ltiiiiumid ot Dr 
l 1*M0 w is suceeerlrd )>\ that of Dee Ibis 
liicli suppoiteel I (. ’s (oddion ( \ 

•its diction w is known ns the tom n 
rhrtion, lie run el I. ssuppoiteis both 
J oi \ uiel 1 it i d liinwd c moil imam » 
rh it was ik nu d io other leu us an i 
li be ids and weie in ttic position < I 
I e nupon holele is m a i ompe titum 
I I Cr w i-» t lie pi n le pie sentatiw of 
the But 1 input it tlx pe ui lonluen < 

' md mo mud i number of its i ouiu ll 
when tint bod\ w ts lerlu r l to f to 
imemlMis (so 1 1 vr i (nMiinvij 
I i’eacc having lie e n rttlid it Buis w ii 
I luokc out in Tielind which had re i rel t > 
send its mlinitlisi n pie se u( iti\< s t» 
\\ estnmiste l \ftr i the dis'i i e tul int« i 
hide of the B1 it k md Ians (see 1m n 
1 1 1 I s i u > < im< the p< a t *mit\ th d 
. ^et up thi 111 It I ) c « t iti ml tliemitid 
I niui li oft hi ( iwn Ine ^iijjiil win Ji 
w is e nine Iv \ it ii Ii two in I > - tin 
the ( omti hi Ml ii i I ( d mti d t 
. 1 ilu i il lcftdu hh with Vs put h 11 
\ i^ited the 1 *■» \ in l » * > I ut f t > 
strength ag mist tie utlu r wmg of 1 ibunl 
iui w is i fund or i lie turn w ir < In t 
. r ontrimite rl whh lie ltd the to ilitu n. 
He beeuue It t 1 i ot the whole liheril 
partv in the ( i i nous udien \s|iuiii 
triune e li 1 <t oxleid and \sim1h m 
192 i In l M hr -ikd with tin I il> ui 
leadeis igum t ii own < dh igi < a*- t i 

the ditini L Baldwins Gov m i tin 
gcruril snki 

Onthr di Oil of GonlOxfnid md \M]iinh 
I (» w is till I il r r il le ule r l ut hi- purt \ 
in the < nmtoii was sm ill its t hir f on 
I prntaiirr eft < i I lu lie ) il i h < » ion id 1 > J I 
.nose fiom its hiiliuuing jiowe i \t t Ji it 
(hit ion hisdiughter Megan w is rctiunrd 
for Angle s< \ as i liuniiiti of his paite 
\fter tin le ii h ot 1 J* () ( omior in No\ 

1 929 1 < I i r aim the filial of t lit 

House <1 feminiors and ftoin 19 1 1 
m whuh \rai he unehiweiit a serious 
operation lie letnerl into the position of 
an elder tatrsman He was opposed to 
RarnsdA M u Donald s Gov on the lieo 
Trade issue and the Ottawa agreements. 
In 1911 also he left the LiIh ral part;> , se t 
ting up an Lnde pe nde nt Lila ral paff \ , but 
rejoined fnnn with the i literals ip 19i > 
In the \< tiH winch lid lip to the heconei 
World \\ ai ho was < nlu al of the appease- 
ment poiu y followe el b> Neville ( hamber- 
iain’s Guv ^liorth bcfoie lus death he 
w as create ri h arl L (i of D Ho htul bee n 
awaielrd the O M m 1919 and the Grand 
Coi don eif t ho Legion of Honour in 1 920 
'In 18Sb he married Margate! Owen 
I (cre*ated I) Ji h 1M9), who d in I 'll 1 
and in 1 94 J h ram i s **te t orison, his prh ato 
wrietaiy. Hod on March *2 b 191 r > His 
* me molts wen pub iu 6 vols in 1931- i6. 
Ntt Jives h> J 11 Kelwords. 191 i, B U 
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Evans, 191G: J. II. Spender, 19*22: J. . 

ills, 1924 : A. W. Sj lvexter, 1917 ; and by 
M. Thomson (with the* collaboration of 
Frances, Countess L. <L of J).), 1918. 

Lloyd of Dolobran, George Ambrose 
Lloyd, first Baron U879-1911), Brit, 
diplomat. administrator, and statesman, 
b. of a Welsh family. Mo wa« ed united nl 
Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
und later travelled widely in Asia and N. 
Africa. acquiring: an intimate knowledge 
ol E. affairs. After serving us attache in 
i 'oust ant inople ho entered Parliament as 
Vnionist member for W. Staffordshire 
and strongly supported .loseph Chamber- 
lain's tariif poliej. In the Find World 
War lie served in EgvpL and (lalljpoli, 
ami later in Mesopotamia, organising 
Kitchener’s intelligence service in the K. 
and assisting in the organisation of the 
sherif of Mecca’s forces in the Arab revolt. 
In J91S he became governor of Bombay, 
where he suppressed, without recourse to 
martial law, outbreaks of mob violence 
at Ahmcduagat. Lut« i*. in I9*'*2, in* bud 
to deal wuh disonhrs caused l*y the j 
hieakdowm of negotiations between the , 
\K cro>, Lord Leading, .ml tin* Indian 
extremists led by Can'ilii u/ <*., \mong 
the achievements of his term of oil lee in 
India were slum clearance in Bombay, the 
setting up of the lirst Indian Labour 
Bureau, the introduction of •permissive* 
Inc compulsory education, and the 
inauguration ol the Mikkor i Lloyd) Bar- 
ium* scheme, whl< h brought fertility to a 
greet area of Hud and led to it-, con- 
st it ill ion as a separate pn»\ . in 192*1. lie 
was mmli privy eouneltloi in 19*23 and 
w.i- l niom-t member fur Fast bourne tor 
mv month". In 192a Ik* was appoint* d 
high Mimmissioiicr for Eg} pt and the 
?"ud. in and later m t he s f | no \ nit raised to 
the pierage Hi" three years in <\iiio 
marked tin tnrningpoiul in his cans r: l»n* 
though dLapprov itig of the dcr Uratimi of 
1922 1m was prepared to vesper t Kg> pt s 
independence in internal allau*" bin 
e« i nail v demanded respect trout Kg.vpt i« «*• 
tie* Brit, reservation-. In 1929, when 
Arthur Henderson became foreign seen - 
tary uiidi*r the Labour tinv.. L., who was 
home oil leave. r« signed the high «o.n- 
niissiouership, this being interpreted ip 
I niouist circles ns tsnil dismissal. Tin 
(Iteek, however, did not interteii* with Ins 
work for the nation, lie became pn -u- 
denfc of the Maw League, was elosch 
associated with Winston Churchill tiom 
J933 onwards in oppo-ifini) to the legis- 
lation for an All-India Federation and. in 
1927, became chairman of the Brit. I’cUii- 
cil. When Churchill formed his CahuiH 
in May 1910 L. was appointed colonial 
secretary. hut fils unexpected death came 
too soon for him to leave Ids mink on 
colonial administration. Ho wrote Lay id 
st a rtf Cromer (1933-31 ). Sec C. V. Adam. 
Lorti Lloyd, 1948. 

Lloyd, Robert ( 172:1 -4*4), Eng. poet and 
dramatist. His dramatic pieces Include 
The Tears and Triumphs of Parnassus 
(17(10); The Death of Adam (1703): and 
The Capricious Lovers (1704), Then* is a 
biography by W. Kenriek, in tho Poetical 
Works, 177 L 


Lloyd’s, association in London of under- 
writers, shipow uers, and marine insurance 
brokers. Tliu name is derived from tho 
collee-hoiiso of Edward Lloyd (seven- 
teenth century) in Tower Street, where 
merchants met together for social and 
business purposes. In I G92 Lloyd moved 
into larger quarters at tho corner of 
Lombard Street and Ahchurch Lane, 
where iiis house became the great centre 
of business and exchange in all matters 
concerned with marino commerce. In 
1 filHi tills enterprising proprietor founded 
Lloyd's News, a single sheet containing 
both general news und some marine intel- 
ligence; in 1720 it was renewed as Lloyd's 
Post. Lloyd's List and Ship nitty Gazette 
was founded in 1731. In 1771 L. moved 
to the old Loyal Exchange, under the 
control of John Julius Angerstein, nml in 
this year gathered full details of the 
character and structure of every ship of 
si/e. publishing them in a vol. called 
Lloyd's Jh'/ibfer: from this grew tho vast 
(V"Sor iat ion known as L. Register ot 
Hupping. About this time the variou- 
.merchants, brokers, and underwriters 
1 "com to have united lor their common 
inleiT'ds. in lsl I the as-iociuthm was 

• liMinraiu-ed. alter a committee appointed 
i h\ Parliament l.oil inquired into its aifairs. 

. ami in 1871 it. wa- bumull.v incorporated 
t b\ Parliament. In 1838 the Loyal 

Exchange was d< -aioyed by tire and most 
of L. records were lo-t. The Kx'chnng 
1 was i ehuilt and opened in 181 1 bj (jmen 
I Victoria. Tho buMiiess developed enor- 
! lin.uslx and a new home had to be cn*i ted. 
In 19*23 the site of the old h. India Cmu- 
pany in Lcudcnhall Street \mp pur- 
dia"Od: in 19‘2.i (ioorge V r . lai i the 
tound.uon done of the new building. and 
, on Man h 21, P.'.'s, accompanied bv the 
queen, lie declined it open. L., besides 
i insuring property afloat, istliogrc.it centre 

• of supply und distribution of shipping 
intelligence Individual underwrite** of 
L. have absolute independence in all 
bir-ines, imink turns, hut ere required to 

i deposit hou\ \ "ecnritie" of approved 
I tir"t-ci,i"s investments, eaeli of which, bv 

• n trust dec d, i" made applicable cxcl’i.-fvclv 
i to the underwriter's liabilities to L. 

Every foim of insurance is now included. 

, except life (bet contingency business vvn- 
n commended fi>r restrictions following 
I the. inquiry into the disclosure of budget 
I secrets in 11 UG'. L. was t lie* pioneer in 
I burglar) . hurricane, and earthquake 
insurance, and during the First World 
! War it insured against damage from 
, onemj aircraft. A committee appointed 
by the members manages the affairs of tho 
institution. For the hist of the project 
I km C. Wright und C. K. Fayle, history 
j of Lloyd's. 1928, and H. Straus, Lloyd's 
Historical Sket<h, 1937. Many jours, 
ou marine matter* aro issued l»> the 
institution, sunli as oyd's Wrtkly Ship- 
pi ny Summary. LloycPe Daily lades, 
Lloyd's Weekly Casualty Reports, Lloyd's 
I stealing List. Lloyd's List Law Pc j torts, 
Lloyd's Confidential Index, Lloyd's Calen- 
dar, a nd Lloyd's Reports of Prize Cases. 

Lloyds Bank, estab. In 17«.» under the 
name Taylor and Lloyd, was incorporated 
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100 years later* in 1865. os a joint stock capacity; the power generated by an 
com pan j' with the name L. Banking Corn- engine or tJie output of an electric motor, 
pany Ltd. Originally the business of the etc., under any given circumstances, 
bank was in Birmingham and the Mid- Load Line, line 18 in. long. drawn 
lands. 1 he name was changed to L.. through a circular disk, 1‘2 in. in diameter. 
Barnetts, and Bosanquets in 1884. and painted on a vessel to indicate t.lio depth 
the present title was adopted in 18M). to which a vessel is allowed bv law to sink 
It is now one of the ‘ Big Five/ Its sub- in salt water after being loaded. The de- 
scribed capital is over C73.000.000. com- tawe between the centre of the disk ami 
posed of * A* shares (Mo each, of winch t£I is tlie edge of the topmost continuous deck 
paid up), and * It 'shares Itl fully paidj. at the middle of the length is culled the 
Ti. is interested with the Natiouol I'mv. ‘ freeboard ' (the freeboard mark H re- 
Bauk in the L. und National Prov, Bank nirded bv sailors ,ss the Plimsoll line). 
Ltd., with branches in France and Bel- The centre of the disk indicates the froo- 
iriuni, and it b aNn n^-oi-iuted with the hour. I for the summer season and or her 
National Bank of eh of {and. the Bank of lines give the loading for winter and lor 
London aud S. America, the National i winter X. Ulanlic sertiecs. ft was 
Bauk of Now Zealand, and others. The I < n.iete.l bv tire Mctvhanl Shipping Act of 
head oil ice is at 7 J Lombard Street, E.(\3. , 1876. through the intiueiiee of I'limsoll, 
Lloyd's Bonds were devised by an Vlng. 1 that every Brit. <-lup mud be no marked 
barrister. John Horatio Llo\d. to enable amidships. In ISPO the law was- am« ruled 
a company to borrow in cxccnn of its I so that i nc tKnm ot the height of tiie I. L. 
statutory powers. They were i^ued by should he* under the control of the Board 
railway companies, under their seal. . - an ,»f Ti.vb*. In rim Merelmnl Shipping \<-1 
obligation for work done or materials | of ] put) the B. I.. was raised in n cmi- 
suppliod by contractors, and os a promise < region to the shipowmos. In I <»*/!) a 
to pay the duo amount with interest it a 
future date. Such bauds could not be \ 
issued without consent of the tdiurchohh rs 1 
of the comparts . and vvoiv not valid ns an t 
obligation to pay back a mere loan of I 
money . I 

Lloyd's Register of Shipping, society 
formed lor the cla-ssihont ion of slop- 1 


marine engineers, who arc rh« led a! the j 

chief ports of the rmiritrv. An advisory i _ 

technical committee . trusts the general | ! ^ h ■ Ih.imm muui.-s, u -..nr; 

committee, and there are national com- w i» • . . WXA, vv ntn X ( It Ailmtu 


according to their strength and cilicioncs | 
for carrying cargoes. Us affairs mv 
managed by a general commit he of 111 j 
members, compost d of merchants, ship- • 
owners, underwriter-, shipbuildeis. «md | 



mittoes m *ho join, maritime countries 
abroad I ruler t he* <»mirdtt>*e is a stuff of 
curves or-, w ho superv ise ana report on i b<* 
construction of ships and engines, and w I o 
hold periodical surveys on the Lull s. 
iniK’hiTiery, boiler-*, chains, anchors* ct*\, 
of a ship after construct hut. I nd-r pari, 
authority the Moricty assigns maximo » 
load lines to merchant ships and LM.s th* 
anchors and chains at all public proving 
houses. IJoytVi * Hetinter lif** 1 :. containing 
particular,- regarding the clussirif ution of 
Brit, and foreign sea-going ships, is ison-d 
annually. The society nhn publish! ** 
annually Lloyd'* )!< ffisrrr of V>r< }>t», etc. 
The society, whe h originated ip l.loyd’s 
Coffee Hou.se, w.is founded in 1780 and 
reconstituted in 1^31. The rm’crwritcrs’ 
PtcgitM r> for Iron Vessels, Liveipml, wo»s 
united with LlowF* Kegiater in 1883. as 
was aW> the Brit. < 'urpomtiuu IP-guder of 
Shipping and Aircraft, Ula^guw, in 10 Mb 

Llywarch H 6 n Poems, sec Wamm. 
JjfMQuoye owl Literature. 

Loach, small fish peculiar to the old 
world. There are three European genera 
aud two are represented in Britain, each 
by a single specie, the common nr stone 
L. (0.9.) aud the spined L. or groundling 
( 0 .» ) The giant L. occurs <mly on the 
Continent. 

Loach in mechanics, the amount of work 
done by an engine working up to its 


; Board of Trade oomniiltce framed new 
! rules f*»t determining tiie maximum L. 
L-. of nn i chant sinp.,, together with 
citidlfi' i umier wIik ti loading deeper 
! ill Wi hiiinTto allowed could »>c permitted 
jin the <a«* of tankers and steamers 
I earrj in*- nr< k eargo< h of tnuinr. The 
first hil -mat tonal L. L. < ’om cation was 
signed i5i 111. m. This < onverd ion applies 
to all -‘.ips engaged on intern. ttinjial 
v oyagi s belonging to the signatory 
nations, excepting ww-diips. INhing boats, 
pieasun- \{u*hts, sliips not carrying cargo 
nr passengers, and ships of le<-h than 13(1 
tons gr.*-s. I iid<*r this convention tin* 
maximum summer freeboard for ordinary 
steam laps of Bio ft. length is 7 1 -ft in.; 
for A tanker of Ilia same length ft in ti‘J*3 
in. Fir voyages across the N.» Allant io 
during the wiutcr the minimum free- 
board for tankers U the winter ftrccbourd 
dipt an .iddition of 1 m. for lt>0 ft. in 
ength, The ordinary inlulnjpim N. 
Atlantlo fretdioard applies only t to sldps 
not cx(*(*edlng 330 ft. iu length and in au 
addition of *2 in. to the winter fr«H*board. 
The law on tho L. L. in contained in the 
Merchant Shipping (bufety and Load 
J>lm*s Conventions) Act. 1932. The 
Board of , l 1 rade is empowere<l to make 
Jo L. rulefi to implement articles of tho 
L. L convention. There are provisions 
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foi marking of dock and L Ls con- 
ditions of issue of L L eeitifieatos and 
kuidiuK of thnbci submersion of the 
L L entails a lino up to £100 Ste 
PLIVfbOU , S \Ml 1 l Merchant hVUP- 
P 1 N(, I<or full d i tails sec IliasHov’s 
AeieciZ and Shipping innuat and Lloyd ’s 
Calendar 

Loadstone, bte Mu,m mi 

Loam, soil mixture ol -wind silt, and 
dav with some Imiijus a high proportion 
ol sand Kites a light L of clay a lie avy L 
Hi aw Lh need to Ik liberally manured 
withdiMshoiguiiK maitir(st iblo manure , I 
lotted dung oi < ompo-it, leaf mould, pt st 1 

< t» i to improve tcxtuie and limed | 
ngulaih to nupiovi soil stiuttuie and to 
Ills rite inherent fertilising tltnuiiii as 
plant foods Light Ls nice isilv worked 
and uc cd no tlruiuing, but ai e lmpio\ e d b\ 
lilsral organic manuring with fitsh or 1 
lotted oik* rue matter b\ clnvmg oi i 
marling and when acid bv liming prt 

ft l ibl\ with < h ilk lh ide a! L i 
inidmu out tin di\ liwtion It tving i 
grtasv min whin nibln d between the 
huge i s inti thumb Vll loamv soils ait 
good for fanning ami e-e i l "inlc timer 
hghi 1 s in uiK esp» c nllv suita vit fm miiv 
( i ippi nr 1 i i v \ loan is for m mi ami I »tt 
tiops L loiins tli* cssentul b v-m <t 

< ompos foi seed sowing pot tins, amt 
pi mts unit i irl is^ (lardcmi’s L co*i 
si is of turns l> m b\ 1) in hi H in 
♦link, tul liom piwturc laud sta« ke *1 
g iss sid< down in moist (ontiition aid 
nllowtd to i d fm six to twthe unmth 
Is t ik< n limn t It n n mltivatc d 1 wid m t d 
no lotting d mu nt ill In motlein tom 
po i «. u It Hi »s( h> tbt lohn Inn's 
ini mu b th in iht' ot the 1 is not of 
tlist iiftpi i in t in r is oil ilmmlnntt if 
hint* nttt sit\ suite mldcd ftitilmrs 
assiue pood nutrition ami «tldtrl pud 
provides f< i t« xtmo The L portion ot u 
tom post -I >uld be stcuhsed stpu ud\ 

Jehu luui lormula Seed < <o/#/ v/ 

£ puts b\ bulk L i part peat 1 j t 
shvip stud, plus 1| <>/ suptiphosph »i< 
and 2 o / ground tball- p< r buslul 
Potting ( ouijfio^t 7 parts bv bulk loim 
1 paits ]»< id , £ p i*ris sharp sand, pin-* I < 

I I Base (£ junta hi weight hoof and li m 
gust £ puts superphosphate , 1 \ ui 
plintt of p dash), and J ok gionnd < It Ik 
per bushel ( ait mgs f omposl 1 i nl 
bv bulk li , 2 i tris piat > paits hi p 
Band 

Loan 1. Joan if thin /s Tf \ elelmis 
goods to 11 to ho lake nt vie of grcituitemsh 
B, the dcposilaiv w nol entitled to m ikt 
use of the goods, unless no hmin would 
come to tlrtun b> bis so doing 1 n g ut ml 
a deposit ii not a f it i II riu tint 
bailment fi i L is ealh d dt» i i he t i\ il law 
a Sonimod Alton ’ oi l ho L of a thing to 
be returned inet oh it is The ben lower 
must ic turn tho thing In as good oreh r as 
ho had it, reoannabio wevii and irar 
ext opted, but is not responsible for loss by 
oceident or theft duo to no catelesMioas 
on his pail In a mutuum, on tho other 
band, tho borrower must. In oil events, 
return an equivalent of the thing bor- 
rowed. The borrower has no hen (q.v.) 
on the thing toi antooedent dobts duo to 


him, nor can he* retain the thing against 
e\p< list s of kee ping It but he is entitled 
to damages if injured by defacts in tlu 
thing whfc h Uu lender was aware of but 
did not dise lose. 2 Lrxin of money may 
bo uthei on peisonal *-e< urity only or as by 
note of hand or it mav be secure el b> a 
charge (t>ee Kyi innn (’hakok), or mort- 
gage of real or icrsonal property It 
nothing in said in a contract of L about 
interest, tho lemcle i would oidinarily be 
entitled to be paid mte rest at the current 
or murke t r ito S it aho Mom yllmiki ; 
Loins Pi iilic 

Loanda, Sao Paulo de, t apoi t on the W 
f'onst of Afnc-i, loimtr r \p of the Portu 
gucsc colonv of Angola, situated between 
the mouths of the li uigo anel Kwangi, 
nut pioUcttd from tlic sea hr a urn row 
sindv is, is in long ft attmds (rood 
Ijubourigi and there is h!«o a floating 
eh ck It has a me te'Otologlfeil obsei\,i 
lorv T lit e hie f trade is in toh it e o, mdid 
mill c > c 1< imlrn ml and r <x o nuts 

I o Jo mo 

Lo-inpro l Ih t of \\ \frln e\ 

lendiiiK U mr the eoist of the Atlantic, 
linplm Dili fio’n the f’orgo If was 

divided bit w * n 1 < mm ( ongo Pntugal 
vn l lriit 1\ th Li rim t oii^t re it t ot 
lss» l In e\put t must oi gums, wax, 
pilmoii out 1 1 \t \ it< £ lm 

pot art put r lr l nidoiiil \fi ta on 
tho eoisl 100 II \ e f tl e inutll oi tho 
| ( one ) sf 4 tit r>% e < h r t t*i oOT tho 
toust \\ halt ii hmg iagan in 1 f U» 

Loans, International, > i i no\ 

\S l Oils \t PI 1 II NTs Imhmuonu 
I* VN K 1 t)J It! rM\-ri*l C 1 ION V N II L>! 

VI I til Mi N1 Ol * VNis Min v | rip >IIU) 

II IN Lt DNOMIC < l) fJl I It \ I ION 

Loan Societies mt ocittii** or nsso ia 
li nis« still nnd< i Iht I oan « J< Ue s Yit, 
1 10 f< i the pm post* of adV'im mg moutj 
o»i lo vn 1 o p< isons « »f the working c lass, to 
l»c Ttpiil with interest b\ instalments 
i *s miist sub ml tin it rubs ini approval 
hv tin J’t r isii it of Kntncllv socitsUt' 
N i pn d«i sum thin kl r » t vn Ih hat to 
mv om peisoi N o st < and or r thor loan 
tan be in ok to tin same pei’sein until tho 
vnleetd nt loin h vs ben n npaid No 
note oi sttunn given to a L society Is 
< it her li u le* t«> s* mip dutv oi capable of 
being u uisfei td B\ the oombmed 
(fleet ed the' Yd of 1S40 and the Lonu 
sune tu s Vi t, is> ) loans are recoverable 
hv tie mo ml m wilting left with or sent bv 
post to tin* bon >\ui by the treasurer of 
tlu society, ii tlu bonower negletts to 
coniplv with the demand the treasurer 
mav picfci a count nut to a justice of tho 
pcai e, w ho may emit r sue h sum to be paid 
to Iht tieoburcr as appears to be doe 

Loans, PubUo. The Public Works Loan 
Commissioners are a body nob up by tho 
Public* Y\ or ks Lo uis Act. 1875, feu the 
! purpose of making idvanoes to local 
authorities and oth* * out of moneys 
placed at thoir disposal by tho staio, from 
time to time, for t he execution of works of 
publie* benefit r l tiev arc authorised to 
lend on the sec urit \ of tbe rates at amta of 
interest which is flxed by the Treasury at 
various periods , and they are required to 
make a report of their transact! ous during 
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each financial year to the Treasury, which 
repoi t is prt rented to Pai hament. Money 
tan onh bo bon owed tor ‘ptnmimiit 
works* such as elect n< iH suppi\ gas 
works, light lailwass dot k^, puis, camls, 
qun\s, tramways. maikit<-> tnd watt i 
wh\s Mibject to the igitcnunt limit 1 
whit h tht attaint w is math a loan nnisL 
be u paid either lrv equal ann instalments 
with interest, or b> nuans of a sinking 
fund which, with tht i tumulation ot 
< ompound intcit^t tiom tlu in\estiutnt 
ol such fund in go\ set unfits, will outfit e 
to pa'v ofl! the loan within the sine tinned 
penotl 

Lobachevsky, Nicholas Ivanovich UT'H 
is d>) Lucian mithti itw i.m b it 
\ijtii No\ ^oitid In isj hi was mult 
pint of mat hem it it ■> it Iv iz i 1 I was 
t pioneer of the modem geoi n trw s of tht 
non i uclidian tin or\ \iiiojig’>t his pnn 
worKH aie 1*1 wt ?/<*> of f t wu hit » 
ls-iOl hnaymatv (eon Inf ls> ) /V«- 
iKoimhie c trails P)0J» t ^ s* l 1 iutl 
\ I 1 1 bah h s/ u 1 !s'» » 

Lbbau* 1 Til of " i\om ( tiinini on 
the hwar/wasser j 2 m ^ l otBiut/tu 
There is a noted spa Tilt lnrlustiks 
mtiude pianoforte faetnus, sugai n» 
tones, spinning wea\mg eft uulatiidc 
in linen and imn Pop 1 1 7<>o 2 1*, 

of Lower \nstna "1 in lulow \ i» mi i in 
tin Dinalu It i 4 m m 1 n » 'J ho 
Ir wile c lit rt in h« d hen m ls( • tor sj\ 
week's Dining the v >eeoiid Woild W u 
the is was used for the -t< i igt of r if in 
unde rgiountl tanks, ami was in nis» 
q lienee hCtTiilj htnnbed 

Lobby, term m Viet r j olitic si.ni t\ mg 
to Jtuter m tht lot Inis tf politi i» mill 
mittcis and dtli'tiarm asstmbli s f» i 
the puipo-.t ol miim nring inci il t rs In 
man} atites it is now a feloni 

L*Obel, Matthias de (< 1 > H lb It ) 1 i 

botam-d b at Lillt who gi\ f s Jiis n imr to 
t ho lobe lih plant /thus] app mtidhim 
Ins botanist and I < id /a m ht pi a t d J mi 
in charge of his ginbn t lbu I no \ 
London lie was tin ant hoi « i " \ Lot 
works on plants 

Lobelia, lirgt mid \ u td g* mis of 
annuals anti pc it ini. ils somt h mb, soim 
tender, he longing to the onui i amp mu 
livrete L farthaoh* or t lidmilfh wei is 
a tall perennial ntarb lnrdv ht «»ring . 
flowers of a ru u t u tlinal * 1 1 mison dui mg 1 
the late buiiwici ami oath autimui / 
tnflaLn , or Indian 1 ohm co \ It Ids lobe line, 
an alkaloid u*»ed as an antidote to o\u 
doses of uartoiic drugs L tnmt s, a s , 
\flioan spr cits. has gnm use lo a huge 
numb* r of dwaif bcdilmg iiintuh of 
various shades of blue, whit* and mai oon 
L. fulgnis like L tardinul ts is i\ Vint r 
speno, growing fiom 1 to j ft tall, 
flowering In May Us eaneties include 
white, lose, violet, and Milt colours L 
syphihlira in hardy, and has givt n rise to 
numerous hluo ana white hybrids. Tho 
dwarf Ls. thiivo best m a light noil, hut 
the taller species nc ed abundant plant food 
and frequent w atering. 

Lobengula (18 id-94) became king ol 
the Matabele in 1870 on the death of his 
father, and made Bulawayo his < ap. In 
1888 he signed a treat} with England 


I admitting her suzerainty but on the Blit 
‘s, VfricaC oinpany it tei\ mg permission to 
sittle m Mashonulaiid hi 1S‘)2, L mailo 
repeated raids against the l ng and m 
l S‘l ( his t ap w as take n ind ho w as foi ct d 
to th thing not long afterwniiL 

Lobito Bav, li irboui on t lie \\ Vlric in 
coast mm BtngmLii Vn^ohi L tic \\ . 
etnst or Bengiielnailw i\ fiom L B was 
coiiphted m l'Hl This lmt nittts the 
mam line fiom f \pt Town at Tinki 1 1 \ 

Hu (onipktion oi this br int li Iwu 
i k tt anga is linked 1>> i ul with lioth h md 
I \\ suvpoits the first tiahi to ( loss tht 
mntiiient of Vint i (loluto to Bk i i 
2*i4q hi ) k mug 1 B on I ill v l PHI 
Lob Nor, oi Lop Noi, I ikt ol ( t nti ii 
Vsiv vt m lit hull oi 2b00 ft in tin 
dt ^ it of (iobi ‘■'inki mg, <h\ id* i into tw > 
sot lolls K ii I hu ui md C lion kill It 
hi ml> eotislilultd ttic tm il it pt i U 
of rlu watt is of tlu Tumi ml 1 mlt -*1 ui 
l»nt tht lmt si lg it ions ot li/htitlski m 
I S7 7 auti 1 ^S2 Mill of sm n lit dm show i d 
llu hound tut s tc hi lnrtmc I he HK< is 
now ouh i ft w feet chip u d is i ipuih 
lufommg thied up in iss, I*i/ht\ ilski 
louml bout tou link uid Mong ds 
"i ttic il on Bn fimtmts \t tin \\ end 
oftliotoiimi I kt tlu it i-* i \ 1 1 »f 1 t»l» 
Lobo, Jeronimo (l»‘)> lb7S) Itsiut 
mission m b .it 1 isht n In lb21 lit 
wt ot to In In hut in Kit l< ft t i 
Vb\ s mu while lit htj. in his mission i \ 

1 ihoius bt mg supt i int» mh lit t f mis ions 
in ngr« foi m lrlv Un >t u L \! in 
1 tgr uid pub u It <i ms f»t L s 1 oil u 
P.IKSC M's u< t omit of his ti ix Is in Vb\s 
smla ti in» igiminto I ug man thudgr i 
lorui h\ l>i T dm ii 

Lobositz, s i I < \ ) u i '** 
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Lobsters are atiuatit eiuhtoccOns of tlio 
mae run uh or long tailt d typo of tho older 
Pceapodu Their long tall diflblnguiflhes 
them t It ally from crabs, in which the seg- 
ments of the tail arc shoit and flattened 
and expanded laterally. The common 
lobster (Uotnarus vulqans) frequents 
rocky < oast*), varying slightly according to 
locality. The general colour is a dul) pale 
reddish-yellow, spotted with bluish -blat k. 
Tho female carries the eggs attached to the 
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false abdominal swimming: feet, until they 
hatch into shrimp -like larva?, which lead an 
active existence in the open water, and 
are much preyed upon. When mature 
the average weight of the common lobster 
is from 8 to 12 lb. Enormous catches of 
L. are made aunually from March to Aug., 
but the supply is augmented by imports 
tithe large Amor, lobster and of the 
elegant Norway lobster. The common 
spiny lobster Is of very anct. origin, and is 
found on the W. coast of England, often 
being taken In crab pots. The shell or 
carapace is thickly covered with spines of 
various sizes and a large spine occurs over 
each eye. It has the power of producing 
a loud noise by rubbing the antenna? 
against the carapace. The size of L. is 
regulated by restrictions as to a minimum 
at Billingsgate and other fish markets, 
but in spile of the prolificacy of the 
fomalcs the numbers are believed to 
be decreasing. 

Lob-worm, see Liju-woum. 

Local Debts, see Public Disbt. 

Local Defence Volunteers, see Uomk 
Guakij. 

Local Government is the »>ort of the 
administration of a slate, undertaken by 
bodies subordinate to the central <ro\ , 
which deals with matters affecting the 
living conditions and welfare of the inhab. 
of a particular place or di*t. The bodies 
entrusted with tbcHO matters are called 
local authorities. Their constitution is 
laid down by statuto, and with some 
minor exceptions in the case of bon*., they 
can only do those things which they are 
authorised to do by statuto. in general, 
they undertake duties and exorcise powers 
conferred upon them by the central gov., 
and consequently there arc a considerable 
number of Acts of Parliament dealing 
with the powers and duties of local 
authorities. 

L. G. has its roots deep iu the hist of 
the United Kingdom ami the present-day 
structure l« not markedly dificreiit in | 
principle from what it was In the dais 
when the freeholders assembled iu the j 
shire moot , assessed themselves to Imperial 
burdens, and declared what the loc.il 
usages or laws were; when the hundred | 

was answerable for the good order of | 
its inhab. * and when the freemen of tho I n. i 
moot made their by-laws and the tithing- ' 
man kept the peace. The very form of I 
the various local governing bodies of to- 
day to to be detected (o their Saxon or] 
Nortnan analogues; the co. council and 
the shire moot, the diet, council or mum 
oipal corporation arid the tn. moot, tho 
hundred moot and the co. sessions, present 
striking features of similarity. The 
functions per ae of local governing bodies 
vary but little from those of anct. times. 
Convenience and economy make It es- 
sential that local bodies shall assume 
certain fun* tlons relating to public hcah h, 
Including food and drugs, refuse collect ion 
and disposal, maintenance of high wars 
and bridges, preservation of order, pro- 
vision of educational facilities, parka, 
recreation grounds, public baths and wash- 
houses, aad cemeteries. 

, ▲ remarkable feature of modern L» G. 

E.B. 8 


has been the rapid advance In municipal 
trading. In 1868 the local expenditure 
of the United Kingdom was £36.000,000, 
at the end of the century it had grown to 
£152.000,000, and in 1939-40 the aggre- 
gate expenditure of local authorities 
amounted to £578,000,000. This expendi- 
ture, coupled with an outstanding capital 
debt of £1,631,000,000 in 1939 40, giveB 
somo Idea not only of the groat expansion, 
but also of the extent of local authority 
aoth itiea. 

A large pni;t of this increase has been due 
to the housing activities of local authori- 
ties which were first undertaken on a large 
scale after the First World War to help 
meet I he acute housing shortage, and once 
again after the Second World War local 
authorities are Incurring heavy capital 
expenditure on housing. The increase in 
the fifty years prior to the First World 
War was due portly to the progress In 
municipal trading enterprise a feature of 
public life which was regarded hy such 
writers as Lord Avebury, and no doubt 
with strict historical accuracy, as entirely 
opposed to the liberal teaching of robden. 
Mill. au«l Bright. It was urged that 
municipal trading was undesirable, uot 
ouly on account of the incidental increase 
in municip.il debt, but because pre- 
existing function* of municipalities were 
enough to absorb all t heir energies, and to 
add to those functions was to check 
progress and discovery. Experience, how- 
ever, showed that municipalities were not 
embarrassed by the added duties involved 
in i>ro\idlng and managing tramways, 
railways, omnibuses, steamboats, and 
various other public utility undertakings 
such ns gas electricity, and water. The 
nat ionalisatiou of electricity and transport 
, m 1918, however, placed such under- 
takings outside the sphore of L. G.. and 
‘■tmilarly the National Health Service 
Act, 1918, ami the National Atrfdstanoe 
Act. 1948. transferred responsibility for 
public health and poor law administra- 
tion away from the local to tho central 
m ut limit v. 

L li Is carried on under the close super- 
vision of certain gov depfcs., the chief ones 
being tho Ministries of Health, Transport, 
Education, and tho Horne Oilice. The 
Ministry of flealth, as successors in 1919 
to Mie L. Cl. Board, have a special place In 
the central coutrol of local authorities* 
rt is the gov. dept, responsible tor the 
supervision of the financial and adminis- 
trative economy and machinery of local 
authorities, exercised hy means of foan 
sanctions for capital expenditure, neces- 
sitating detailed examination of the 
proposals, consents to sell laud, am! the 
exsininatlon of accounts. The Ministry 
of Health employ inspectors to assist Iu 
t his su pervfsii m and the country Is covered 
by a service of disk auditors who. In 

f uneral. examine in aoutll the financial 
ransttetions of local authorities and 
report thereon to the ministry. 

The Poor Law Act, 1601, Is the drat big 
landmark in the present structure of L* G.. 
us this statute estab. the principle or 
local responsibility by making the par. 
responsible tor the refief of the destitute 
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found within tho boundaries of the par. cos., but some of the larger and more 
During the next two centuries L. G. powerful tns. which wore constituted 
advanced very slowly until the industrial cu. bor. councils, that is, cos. in them- 
revolution, which commenced in the latter selves, were excluded from co. council 
half of the eighteenth century, altered the control. 

whole basis of the social and economic Some years previously a consolidation 
structure of Great Britain. Small vils. Aot, tho Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
became, within a mutter of years, largo was enacted, amending and consolidating 
industrial tns., and the need for publio the law with regard to tho constitution 
health measures, which r*ould be Ignored and administration of bors., inducting 
when people were gathered together only those hors, constituted co. hors, by tho 
in small communities, became not only 1888 Act. The Local Govormucnt Aot, 
apparent, but absolutely necessary. Other 1894, oomplcted tho pattern by eon- 
services were also required, such as stituting tho urban and rural sanitary 
lighting and watching, and tho provision dists. as urban and rural diHt. councils, 
of taighwavs as a means of quick and safo Thus was set the mould for the present 
communication for industry. organisation of L. G. The boards of 

Very few tns. had any body of persons commissioners wero abolished, and their 
to whom these services could be entrusted, powers conferred on the new local 
and in general tho method adopted for tho authorities with tho one exception, that 
country was to appoint a body or board boards of guardians wero retained until 
of commissioners for each service. The the coming into operation of the Local 
areas of these boards did not coincide, and Government Act. 1929. This latter Act 
as separate boards were appointed for each was passed on the recommendation of the 
service the hist, of L. G. in the first half of L. G. Committee appointed in 1918 to 
the nineteenth century was marked by a survey the whole position of poor law 
chaos of authorities, areas, and rates. In administration with a view to the spread - 
many of the corporate tns. boards were ing of tho burden of poor relief over a 
appointed to look after specific services, wider area, and at that time adrninistra- 
because of the corrupt nature of some of tiou was transferred to the co. bor. 
the corporate bodies. An attempt was councils and the oo. councils. A further 
made to reform these corporate bodies by change was made as a result of the 
the passing of the Municipal Corporations National Assistance Act of 1948. Under 
Act, 1835, and subsequent experience this Act local authorities were relieved of 
indicated that once reform had been responsibility for poor relief which was 
carried out then these corporate bodies transferred to a National Assistance 
were satisfactory ‘omnibus’ authorities, Hoard and administered as a state charge, 
that is, authorities which could undertake Co. councils and co. bor. councils In 
more than one service for their particular England and Wales, and co. councils and 
area. The setting up of separate author!- large burghs in Scotland, wore, however, 
ties for the sev. services was not a satis- given under this Act the task of main- 
factory method of dealing with the prob- taining residential hostels for tho aged and 
lemsofa changing economic order, and the of extending tho welfare service for the 
remainder of the nineteenth century is physically disabled. 

marked by tho reform of the L. G. Htruc- Some of the larger and anct. bors. have 
tnre of this country. the title of a city, but this title has no real 

The extension of the franchise in 1832. significance at law, as It is only one of 
1867, and 1884 added considerable courtesy eonforrecl on the largo oo. bors.. 
impetus to the need both for the reform of or bors. formerly the site of a cathedral 
L. G. and for tho provision of new services, or a seat of a bishop. For the purposes of 
Between 1818 and 1858 Parliament the low rolating to tho L. (1. structure, 
attempted to deal with the unsatisfactory cities are either co. bors. or bors., and at 
public health conditions, and local sani- tho present day the title of city can bo 
tary boards were appointed to grapple conferred by the king by letters patent, 
with the problems. During this time the sphere of L. G. 

In 1871 the L. G. Board was estab., a bad been Increasing, and tho new services 
dept, of the rentral gov. charged with tho imposed heavy financial strains, and as 
control of public health and other L. O. many of the services wero matters of 
matters, and it was not long before national as well as local Interest, a system 
reforms were Introduced. of gov. grants was introduced. Until 

Public health legislation was consol i- 1929 these grants wero made In respect of 
dated In the Public Health Act, 1 875, and specific services and the peroobtage grant 
the powers and duties conferred by that varied according to the attitude of tho 
Act were entrusted to tho local sanitary oentr.il gov. towards the service, but In 
boards and later. In 1891, these boards 1929 tho grants wero consolidated in an 
became the urban and rural dist. councils ann. grant called tho general exchequer 
of the present day. contribution. In addition tho con- 

In the cos. Justices of the peace had soUdatlon of the earlier grants, the 
been responsible for many administrative general exchequer contribution, com- 
duties connected with L. G., but the Local raonly called the * block 1 grant, also 
Government Act, 1888, stripped them of included a contribution from the Ex- 
most of their L. G. powers and conferred chequer to cover the loss occasioned to 
them on new bodies called co. councils, local authorities by tho de-rating pro- 
constituted by that Act , visions of the 1028 and 1929 Aots which 

These oo. councils, with tow exceptions, exempted from rates farm lands and 
exerolsed Jurisdiction over geographical buildings other than dwelling houses and 
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reduced the rateablo value on which rates I other statutes, such as the Publio Health 


were paid in respect of freight transport 
and industrial hereditaments to one 
quarter. In 1947 the Exchequer contri- 
bution amounted to £57,000,000 for 
England and Wales and £8,000,000 for 
Scotland. 

The Local Government Act, 1948, 
abolished tho general exchequer con- 
tribution, and replaced it witli a system of 
equalisation grants paid in England and 
Woles to oo. councils and co. bor. councils, 
and in Scotland to oo. councils and large 
burghs, provided that their rateable value 
per head of pop. is below the average 
rateable value per head of pop. of tho 
whole country. Authorities below this 
figure receive a grant suffleieut to bring 
their rateable value per head of pop. up 
to the average, and authorities higher than 
the average receive no equal Isation grant 
apart from a transitional grant to help 
tide over tho first hve years of the Intro- 
duction of the new system, from April 1, 
1948. Tho equalisation grant is ex- 
clusive of grunts on certain specific 
services such as education, police, and 
fire, which still remain «u n percentage 
basis. Tho main revenue for L. G. 
derives from the rates. Tn 1913-14 the 
total amount received by local authorities 
in England and Wales from tho rates a as 
£70,270,000. Tho amount rose steadily 
and by 1928-29 had reached £160,294,000. 
It then fell to below £150,000.000 during 
the next four years, but by 1 939-40 it had 
reached the £200,000,000 mark. It then 
fell during the war years, but by 1 9 15-10 
was again well over tho £200 .000 .000 mark. 
The following year it reached £239.000,000 
and in 1917-48 nearly £280,000,000. In 
Scotland receipts from rates reach over 
£20.000,000. Formerly the valuation for 
rating purposes was the responsibility of 
the local authorities; under the Local 
Government Act of 1948 it was transferred 
to the Inland Revenue. In 1938 the total 
rateable) value of all properties in England 
and Wales was about £311,000,000. Ton 
years later this figure hod increased by 
about £25,000,000. The average rate per 
£ of ratoablo value also increased from 
12s. in 1938 to 17s. in 1948. but the ex- 
tension of the oxisting and the intro- 
duction of new services, together with tho 
increased cost of living in the absence of a 
corresponding increase in the rat (‘able 
value, have necessitated this increase m 
the rates in the £. 

The Local Government Act, 1933, carriod 
the reform of the L. G. structure a further 
step forward by consolidating the law 
with rogard to the constitution and general 
functions of tho various types of local 
authorities, namely oo. councils, oo. bor. 
councils, bor., urban, and rural (list, 
councils, par. councils, uud par. moldings. 
This was apart from London, whioh had a 
similar consolidating Act in 1939. 

Now, it Is only necessary to go to those 
two Acts of Parliament for tho purpose of 
ascertaining the constitution and general 
administrative organisation of local 
authorities. The powers and dutios, with 
regard to the various servioes undertaken 
by local authorities are to be found in 


Acts, 1875 and 1932, Highways Acts, 
1835 and 1929, Education Act, 1944, and 
the Local Government Act, 1918. 

The inter-war movement of pop. and the 
changing ecouomv of the country as a 
result of the Second World War have again 
brought L. G. under review, and tho 
Local Government (boundary Com- 
mission) Acf, 1945, appointed a com- 
mission to review tho whole structure of 
L. G. and its areas. The commission wore 
empowered to mako orders subject to 
confirmation by Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of establishing convenient and 
economic units of L. G. Tho commission 
consisted of five commissioners, and manv 
eminent L. G. officers acted as assistant 
commissioners, ami reports were pub. in 
1917, 1918, and 1949. These reports 
contained recommendations dealing with 
tho merger of ^ertoin co. councils, the 
constitution of a number of ono tier co. 
councils for certain urban conurbations, 
the loss of ( o. bor. status for some existing 
co. burs, which it was proposed should 
become pail of the co. organisation ; but 
in 1949 the gov. decided to repeal the 
1945 Act and do away with tho com- 
mission. Tlie gov. Indicated that It was 
proposid to undertake a thorough review 
of trio wnole structure of L. G. with a view 
to int reducing a comprehensive scheme for 
its reorganisation, and while no indication 
has been given as to wlmt is intended it 
would appear that any proposals put 
forward must have regard to the findings 
of the L. G. boundary Commission. 

Locvl Govkkkmext iv Exulixd \xv 
Wales. — For purposes of L. G. England 
and Wales are divided into administrative 
cos. (02, including London) and oo. lairs. 
(83). The administrative cos. are further 
divided Into non-oo. bors. 1309), urban 
dlftts. (572), and rural dista. (475). The 
rural dists. are divided iuto pars, con- 
trolled either by a par. council or by a 
par. meeting. Rural pars, having a pop. 
of more than 300 must have a par. council 
and rural pars, having between 200 
and 300 pop. may require the co. oounci) 
to establish a pur. council, aud below 
200 pop. the co. council have a discretion 
as to whether or not a par. council is 
es tab.; otherwise rural pars, with pops, of 
less than 300 are controlled by a par. 
meeting. There are 7000 rural pars, with 
pur. councils and over 4U00 controlled 
only by par. meetings. 

The par. was an early unit of L. G. aud 
was used for the purpose of implementing 
tho Poor Law AH of 1001. Co. bors.. 
bors., aud urban (lists, usually consist of 
more than one par., but there are no 
separate par. councils or par. meetings for 
tho conduct of L. G. affairs, the control of 
these beiug vested iu the oo. bor., bor., or 
urban dlst. council. 

Broadly speaking, ignoring the co. burs., 
local administration is divided into cos., 
eaob governed b.\ an elected co. council, 
and the cos. are divided into urban and 
rural oo. dlsts., the former, as the name 
indicates, being those dials., urban iu 
character, that is tns., and these are 
governed by bor. councils or by urban 
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dlst. councils. Rural oo. dists., aa the meeting and where there is a par. council 
name Indicates, cover the rural areas of the chairman of the par. council presides 
the co., that is the areas outside the tns., at the par. meeting. Decisions at par. 
and these areas usually consist of a number meetings are taken by a show of hands, 
of vile. Tho rural diet, is governed by a but five doctors or one-third of those 
rural diet, council, bnt as tho area is present at the meeting, whichever Is the 
usually large it is divided up into pars., less, can demand at. the meeting a poll of 
in most cases based on the Vila., and those the par. 

pars, are controlled by par. oouncils or by Where there is no par. council property 
par. meetings. is vested in tho 4 representative body * of 

Co. bor. councils stand apart from the the par., that is, the chairman of the par. 
co. oouncils as they arc hors, which have meeting, and the member or members 
been granted the status of co. councils for elected to the rural dfst. council by the 
the area of the bor. par. There must be two persons, and if 

Present-day local authorities are general the chairman and member of the rural 
or * omnibus ' authorities. They are not illst . council are the same person, then the 
designed to carry out only a specific rural dlst. council appoint a L. G. elector 
service but they are bodies to which can be as the second member of the 4 repre- 
entrusted the carrying out of a number scntutlvo body,’ and on the direction of 
of services, the powers and duties in the par. meeting the 1 representative 
relation to these specific services being body * may etorure documents under seal, 
conferred by Acts of Parliament. Whore there is a par. council it is inoor* 

Qualifications of Local Government porated and its acts tnay bo signified under 
Electors and Councils. — Tho Represonta- the hand** of, or if a seal Is required under 
tion of the People Act, 1948, has merged the hands and seal of, two members of the 
the pari, and L. G. franchise so that all council. It manages secular parochial 
Brit, subjects over the age of twenty-one lands or buildings, provides a par. room or 
who are resident In the area on the quali- offices, and takes custody of all secular 
fying date are entitled to be registered and par. muniments of title. It can, with the 
vote as L. G. electors for that area. In par. meeting's consent, adopt tho adoptive 
addition there is a non-resident qualifl- or permissive Acts for the provision of 
cation for the purpose only of L. G. bat ns and washhouses, public libraries, and 
elections. Persons over tho age of twenty- the making of public Improvements. It 
one years registered as electors or qualified can purchase eonipuKorilv, with the con- 
to be registered as electors, with the sent of the co. council, land for the purposo 
exception of aliens, convicts, and adjurii- of allotments, or hire land on tho same 
cated bankrupts, are eligible for election tonus, and if the co. council refuse their 
to the office of councillor. Co, council sanction can get permission from the 
elections are held in April ; co. bor. and Ministry of Health (r/.r., and see Lands 
bor. elections in Mar on a day which < 1 l\uhi'A Ann; Mmuumu a\t> Tdnant). 
te tho same for the whole of the country, Tho sums required to meet the ex- 
and urban and rural dlst. council elections ponses of a par. council (other than 
on a day in May fixed by each co. council, expenses under tho Adoptive Acts) may 
The Parish. — Tho L. G. omit known as not, without the consent of tho par. 
the civil par. must be distinguished from meeting, exceed an amount equal to a rate 
the eccles. par. Originally their areas were of id In the £ or such higher rate, not 
co-terminus, but a series of statutes have exceeding $<L, os the minister of health 
made many alterations. may allow ; and a par. council cannot, 

England and Wales are divided Into without tho consent of tho par meeting, 
civil pars, (urban and rural) for rating and the approval of the co. council, incur 
purposes, and these are the successors to any liability which would involve a loan, 
the poor law pars, of Elizabethan days. A par council can provido recreation 
The eld parochial vestries have now lost grounds and public walks ; utilise any well, 
all their L. G. functions, but still manage spring, or stream for the welfare of the 
church matters, church property, and inhab (but not so as to interfere with 
codes, charities. private rights) ; drain and cleanse any 

In urban areas the par. has now lost its stagnant pool, ditch, or pond ; give its 
significance in L. G. matters, but it is consent to the closing or diversion of high- 
still an important L. G. unit in the rural ways h/.v.), and acquiro by agreement a 
areas, right of way. 

The par. meeting consists of a meeting Rural District Councils . — A irnral diet, 
of dll the L. G. electors for the par., and council is a body corporate with* a common 
where there is no par. council tho meeting seal, consisting of a chairman ‘and ooun- 
must meet twice each year. The par. clllors. The councillors are elected tor a 
council consists of from five to fifteen period of three years and either one-third 
members elected either at the par. meeting retire each year, or all retire together at 
or, by order of the oo« council, In the same the end of three years. The chairman 1 b 
way as councillors are elected to other elected annually oy the councillors and 
local authorities. The chairman of the must either be a councillor or be eligible 
par, meeting is chosen by the meeting, but for election as a councillor. He is ex 
the chairman of the par. council Is elected officio a Justice of the peace for the oo. 
annually by the par. ooundbfrom among during his period of office as chairman, and 
its members, or from persons Qualified to the council may pay to him. for the purpose 
be councillors. Par. councillors hold of enabling him to meet the expenses of 
offloe tor three years, all retiring together, his office, such allowance as the council 
In every par. there must be an ann. par. may think reasonable. The council Is 
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required to appoint a clerk, a treasurer, a 
surveyor, a medical officer of health, and a 
sanitary inspector or inspectors, and such 
other officers as the counoil think neces- 
sary for the efficient discharge of the 
functions of the council. The council 
la required to meet four times each year, 
the ann. meeting being held in May. The 
main function of the council is the 
administration of the Public Health Acts, 
or Acts of a similar purpose. In this con- 
nection their duties consist in taking steps 
against the spread of infoctinus disease 
by enforcing fcho disinfection oi houses 
and clotldng; in regulating the carrying 
on of noxious trades, e.g . blood boilers, 
manure manufacturers, and tallow meltcrs 
(see also Factory and Workhtiop Acts); 
in forcing any householder whose house 
is within i(»0 ft. thereof to connect his 
drain with the main sewor; and generally 
in administering the Acts relating to 
dairies, factories, workshops, laundries, 
canal boats, cremation, alkali works, and 
brine pumping. (As to their powers are 
Housing Acts.) They have extensive 
powers for supplying water within their 
dists., and may comiuho huv out 
existing water companies, and must pro 
vide and maintain sewers. (For their 
powers and duties iu regard to highways 
see undtr Highways.) They have super- 
visory powers over light railways; protect 
roadside wastes and rights of common; 
purchase laud by agreement for allotments 
on the representation of the par. council; 
and proceed against persons or bodies for 
pollution of rlvs. (If by factories or mines 
only with the consent of the Ministry of 
Health). They may make by-laws rela- 
tive to the maintenance of public health, 
new street construction, erection of 
buildings, and removal of nuisances (as to 
relaxation nf existing by-laws for the 

S urpose of housing schemes eee Uorsi\u 
>CTS); all by-laws require to ho duly 
advertised and sanctioned by the Ministry 
of Health. Formerly t he general ex peusos 
of a dist. council were paid from a fund to 
which the various pars, contributed, but 
the Hating and Valuation Act of 
provided for these expenses to l>o paid out 
of a consolidated general dist. rate, i 
The dist. council may borrow for various | 
purposes with the sanction of the Ministry « 
of Health on the security of the rates. 
The oounell acts as rating authority for 
the rural dist. 

Urban District Councils are similarly 
constituted to rural dist. councils, nnd 
they possess similar functions to the rural 
dist. councils, being bodies corporate with 
a common seal; but’ in some matters their 
public health powers are wider, and also 
they are highway authorities for dint, 
roads, and in many cases for classified 
roads, either as appointed by statute or by 
agreement with the oo. council. Urban 
dist. councils are required to appoint 
similar officers to rural dist. councils 
The constitution of urban dist. councils, 
including the election of chairman aud 
councillors, is similar to that of rural dist. 
oouncils. and an allowance can be paid to 
the chairman of the council to meet the 
expenses of his offioe. The chairman of 


the council is an ex officio justice of the 
po&ce for the co. during his period of office. 

Borough Councils. — The most self- 
contained and compact unit for L. G., 
and Indeed civic life generally, are urban 
dists. which have been incorporated by 
royal charter. The ‘body corporate* 
consists of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, the latter term representing the 
L. G. electors of the bor., whereas in urban 
and rural dists. it is the council which is 
incorporated. However, a bor. can only 
act through its council, consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen, and ’councillors, and 
therefore the distinction is more apparent 
than real. The mayor is elected annually 
from among the members of the council or 
persons qualified to be councillors, and 
during his year of office and one year 
afterwards he is an ex officio justice of the 
peace for the bor. The mayor takes 
precedence in the bor. and presides at 
council meetings, and the council may pay 
to the mayor such remuneration as they 
think reasonable. 

The aldermen constitute one-third the 
number of councillors, and hold offioe for 
1 ix years, half retiring every three years; 
ihcv are eloctcd by the conucillors either 
from the councillors or from persons 
qualified to he councillors. Aldermen 
cannot vote in the election of aldermen. 
The councillors are elected by tho bur- 
gesses for periods of three years, ono-third 
retiring annually; if the bor. is divided 
into wards then the number of councillors 
representing each word is divisible by 
three. 

Tho bor. council is required to appoint 
a tn. clerk, a bor. treasurer, a bor. sur- 
veyor, me«iical officer of health, and 
sanitary inspector or inspectors, and such 
other officers as the council consider 
necessary. Some bora, have their own 
police force, when they must appoint a 
watch committee and a bor. constable, 
while for others the police authority I* 
that of the co. The bor. council must 
meet at least quarterly and the ann 
meeting is held In May, after the elections 
held in the same month. Many bore, 
possess a quarter sessions court (see 
( \>unty Sessions), the advantage in suob 
o«wes being that the bench is presided over 
by a trained lawyer selected by the home 
secretary, instead of by a bench of laymen. 
Nearly all bora. of any importance have 
n separate commission of the peace with 
power of appointing magistrates: those 
not so favoured are under the oo. justices 
appointed by the lord chancellor. Some 
bora, also hive a stipendiary magistrate 
appointed on the advice of the home secre- 
tary. Stipendiary magistrates aot In the 
Metropolitan police oourts outside tbs city 
of London; they may also be appointed 
for any urban dist. with a pop. of 25,000. 
The quarter sessions • ' London co. are 
presided over by a chairman or deputy 
chairman, whose salary Is paid by the 
oo. council, which latter body Is respon- 
sible for the expenses of prosecution In 
cases of felony; in oo. hors, the tn. council 
is liable for such expenses. The council 
of a bor. having Its own quarter sessions, 
whioh is either a oo. bor. or received its 
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grant of quarter sessions prior to tho 
Local Government Act of 1888, must 
appoint a coroner. In other rli&ts., 
including the co. of London, inquests arc 
held by the coroners appointed by the 
co. council. Small bor«*., with less than 
10,000 inhab., roust keep tbeir bor. ses- 
sions and magistrates' courts if they 
possess such courts, and also contribute to 


the court of Quarter sessions for tho oo. 
Generally speaking bor. councils have all 
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the powers and are subject to all the duties 
of an urban diet, council, but over and 
above these they havo additional powers 
in regard to explosives, fish conservation, 
inebriates, local stamps, industrial schools, 
asylums, motor-cars, weight* and meas- 
ures, and the Riot Damages Act. They 
also enjoy tho privilege of making by-laws 
for the good rule and gov. of the bor., 
and for tho suppression of nuisances not 
already punishable summarily by virtue 
of any Act in force within the bor. ; though 
all such by-laws must be approved by the 
Home Office. The observance of these 
by-laws can be enforced by a fine not 
exceeding 1.5, but not before they have 
been publicly promulgated for forty days 
in the manner prescribed ‘by statute. 
Many bora* are justly proud of an exalted 
historic dignity, and can look back on an 
unbroken corporate life of over a thousand 
years* Others, however, have but recently 


acquired that character by petitions 
referred to a committee of the privy 
council. As a rule tho privy council do 
not recommend the issue of a charter to a 
tu. the pop. of which is less than 20,000. 

County Borough Councils . — There are 
some eighty-three tns., each of which by 
virtue of having a pop. of 50,000 or up- 
wards in 1888, or being an anct. L. G. co.. 
is called a co. bor. Thoir councils are 
vested with tho powers of co. councils 
and they are independent in most matters 
of the administrative cos. I 11 which they 
are situated. They are governed by the 
general law applicable to bora., and their 
constitution is exactly tho same. 

Tho Local Government Act, 1888, 
constituted a uuinber of co. hors , and 
other bora. w r cre enabled to attain eo. bor. 
status when they reached that pop., but 
in 1926 tho pop. figure w T as raised to 
75,000 and now the figure of 100,000 has 
been laid dowrn. Bor. councils of this 
pop. figure can obtain the status of a co. 
bor. by private Act of Parliament. 

London Dxntrict . — London is on a 
special footing. It Is divided into tho 
city of London, the authoritv for which 1 h 
the unreformed corporation of common 
council, and twenty eight metropolitan 
hois., including the city of Westminster, 
whuh were tho creation of the London 
(>o\ eminent Act, 1899, and aro governed 
In bor. councils. Tho entire area con- 
stitutes tho administrative co. of London, 
the controlling authority of which is the 
London Co. Council 

County Councils . — The administrative 
eo. dcu"* not necessarily coincide 1 with the 
gcngi iphlral co., as co. bqrs. ui c excluded, 
and also some geographical cos. have more 
than one co. council, e q. % Yorkshire is 
divided into throe Hidings. 

The co. council is a body corporate, 
consisting of n chairman elected annually 
bv the council, either from tho members 
of the council or persons cllgihlo for 
elect am os councillors. IIo presides at 
me et mgs of the council and is cx officio 
a justice of the peace for the co., and may 
be paid such remuneration as tho co. 
council think reasonable. The other 
members of the council ore the aldermen 
and councillors, and tho nldermon con- 
stitute ono-third of tho number of coun- 
cillors, and arc elected by the council from 
members of tho council or persons eligible 
to bo councillors and bold offfco for six 
yearn half retiring every three years. 
An alderman cannot voto In the election 
of aldermen. Co. councillors arc elected 
for three year periods by the L. G. electors, 
and retire simultaneously In the month of 
April. The co. council is divided into 

S oiling dists. and one councillor Is elected 
>r each polling dist. 

The co. council Is required to appoint a 
clerk of tho council, who Is usually also the 
olerk of the peace for the 00 ., * 00 . trea- 
surer, a co. surveyor, a co. medical officer 
of health, and other officers. The co. 
council carries out many Important func- 
tions relating to public health, education, 
highways, small holdings, planning, fire 
and ambulance, libraries, food and drugs, 
etc*, but some of these services are under* 
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taken by oo. diet, councils by delegation 
from tho eo. council. Co. councils are 
responsible for classified and dist. roads 
in rural diets., but In bor. and many urban 
diets, the oo. dist. counoils are responsible, 
not only for tho dist. roads, but for tho 
maintenance of classified roads within 
their areas, either as authorities under 
tho Local Government Act, 1929, or 
as delegated authorities by tho co. 
council. Tho administration of the 
police force in the co. is exercised jointly 
with the jiwlircs of the peace In quarter 
sessions, the cojit rolling body being known 
us the standing Joint commit toe. consisting 
of equal numbers appointed by tho co. 
council and tho Justices in the quarter 
sessions. Tho co. area is divided into 
petty sessional divs. for the administra- 
tion of justice. 

By virtue of the Local Government Act, 
1948, members of local authorities other 
than par. councils may receive pajinont 
by way of («) financial loss allowance 
whore loss of earnings or additional ex- 
pense (othor than expense on travelling or 
subsistence) is necessarily incurred and 
(6) travelling allowance jqd subsistence 
allowance where expenditure* uii these 
items Is necessarily incurred in the per- 
formance of any approved duty subject 
to maximum payments laid down by tho 
minister of health. Kecords of payments 
may be inspected by electors. 

ljocul Education, Authorities.- The 
school boards created by tho Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 gave place to the 
committees of tn. and dist. councils. 
Under the Education Act, 1902, the local 
education authorities were oo. councils 
and bor councils and in dists. of over 
20,000 pop. the urban dist. councils. 
Under that Act the local education 
authority was empowered to promote 
higher as well as elementary education. 
The Act also enabled the education 
authority to establish education com- 
mittees, constituted in accordance with a 
scheme made by the council, and approved 
by the Board of Education. The Edu- 
cation Act of 19 1 8 varied ami extoudod the 
powers and duties of Local Education 
Authorities (L.E.A.). and the questions of 
law concerning public education were 
consolidated by the Act of 1921. Under 
the Education Act of 1944 the Board of 
Education gave place to the newly created 
Ministry or Education, and the L.E.A. 
were confined to the co. councils and the 
oo. bor. councils, with some few exceptions 
In the case of bora, and urban dists. with 
pops, of 00,000 or more. The urban dist. 
councils therefore \ost the educational re- 
sponsibilities granted to them under the 
1902 Act. The co. coundla were, how- 
ever, empowered to delegate their func- 
tions to co. dist. councils set up for the 
purpose. The aim of this change iu 
administration was to provide a more 
comprehensive system of primary and 
secondary education, both following a 
common interrelated policy. The L.E.A. 
under the 1944 Act were given responsi- 
bility for primary and secondary education 
extended up to the age of sixteen through 
the medium either of co. schools or of 


voluntary schools which may be either 
controlled by the L.E.A. or aided. They 
are also required to provide education for 
persons over the age of sixteen by means 
of co. colleges and other institutions for 
commercial, technical, and art education. 
Special schools for the education of 
children with mental or physical dis- 
abilities were also put within the sphere 
of tho L.E.A. (See under Education.) 

Local Goykrnmknt iv Scotland. — 
Tho Scots L. G. law, like the Eng., is 
almost wholly statutory, and tho main 
organs of administration are almost 
Identical. Scotland was formerly divided 
Into pais, for purposes of public asslhtance 
and education, and into burghs mid cos. 
for all oilier purposes of L. G. The 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1891, 
like the Eng. Act of the saino date, re- 
adjusted the boundaries and relations of 
the various existing local bodies, mid 
created new local bodies and a now cen- 
tral authority, the par. council superseding 
the parochial board and tho L. G Board 
(Scotland) the old Board of Supervision. 
In ‘mixed* pais, (partly urban and partly 
rural) a landward committee was ap- 
pointed, composed of par. councillors 
elected for the rural wards. The urban 
par. councils' functions were practically 
confined to the administration of the poor 
law, but rural par. councils and landward 
committees oxerci*ed many of tho func- 
tions of a tn. council. Under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act of 1929, the 
pur. councils were abolished. Under thi-« 
Act local administration was divided 
between the eo. councils (33), estab. in 
1889. the burgh or tn. councils (195) — 
royal burghs (67), purl. (13), and police 
burghs (115) — and the dist. councils (199). 

lloyal burghs are those incorporated by 
royal charter, while pari, burghs are those 
created by the Kef or m Act of 183*2, having 
the right to send members to Parliament. 
Police burghs nro all other burghs with a 
nop. of 700 or more. Tho roval and pari, 
burghs are the Scottish equivalent of the 
Eng. co. hors., and tho police burghs of the 
urban dists. and non-co. bors. The Aot 
of 1929 transferred tho function of main- 
taining a police force to the eo. councils, 
ext»cpt in largo burghs, V.r. I hose with a 
pop. of 20, OOP or more which appoint their 
own police forces. The tn. council of a 
burgh consists of the provost, bailies, and 
councillors. Tho provost, who is elected for 
three years, Is the equivalent of the mayor 
In England and Wales, while the bailies, 
also elected for three years, are the 
equivalent of aldermen. Tho councillors 
are elected for three >ears, one-third 
retiring each year. Tho chief duties of a 
tn. council oro tho*e relating to public 
health, the maintenance, cleaning, and 
lighting of streets and footways, the main- 
tenance of parks n”d public gardens, 
public libraries, and <» 1 ♦•r public buildings, 
also sewerage, drainage. And the provision 
of a wfttcr supply. The tn. councils, 
except in large burghs, are not responsible 
for public assistants), which by the Act of 
1920 was vested in co. councils. The tn. 
conncils were made the rating authority 
for the burgh by the Hating (Scotland) 
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Act, 1926. Under this Act and the Local tratlon was reorganised by the Education 
Government (Scotland) Act of 1920 all (Scotland) Act of 1918 under which the 
rates were leviable as one rate known as school boards were abolished. Edin- 
the consolidated rate of the area, bat water burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
rates continued to be leviable separately. Leitb were loft as separate educational 
AH the money raised by the consolidated areas (Leitb has since been amalgamated 
rate and other revenues of the rating with Edinburgh), but outside these four 
authority are paid into *the burgh fund/ burghs the administrative area Is the oo. 
and the expenditure of the tn. council Most of the voluntary or denominational 
payable out of the rates for each branch schools have been transferred to the 
is defrayed out of thU* fund. Except education authority, an effective body, 
where otherwise expressly provided all which delegates certain limited powers to 
rates are payable by owners and occupiers school management committees. 

(n equal proportions. Local Government in Northern 

The co. area for L. G. purposes is, Ireland. — The machinery for L. G. in 
generally speaking, the geographical oo., N. Ireland is the same as in England and 
excluding the royal and pari, burghs. Wales, except that the function of the 
Some smaller burghs and police burghs Board of Guardians in administering poor 
are, however, included in their cos for relief survives and has not as in England 
certain purposes and autonomous for and Walos been transferred to the co. 
others. Scots co. councils bold throe council. There are six co councils and 
statutory general meetings annually, two co. bor. councils possessing the some 
but generally all the powers, except that powers and independent of each other, 
of raising money, are delegated to com- The non-co. bor. councils (5) and the 
mlttees. The functions of the co. councils nrban dist. councils possess the same 
are generally derived from the Local powers and have the normal reaponsi- 
Goverament Arts of 1889 (under which the bill ties, being the rating authorities for 
councils took over the administrative their areas. The rural diet councils 
duties of the justices of the peace, and (32) have those powers of the urban dlst. 
superseded the old Commissioners of councils applicable to mru) areas, but 
Supply for all purposes except the manage- have no power to levy rates. 
m*nt of the co. police force and the con- Lo< al Government in the United 
tool, capital expenditure, and borrowing), Stvtes. — The umt of L O. in the N., ee- 
1894 (enabling co. councils to make orders pecially in the New England states. Is the 
for purchasing land, adjust or define the rural township, governed directly by the 
boundaries or par. wards, and entertain voters, who assemble annually, or oftener 
representations by par. councils ab to if necessary, and legislate In local affairs, 
leasing land for allotments, and as to levy taxes, make appropriations, and 
lighting, scavenging street^, and main- appoint and instruct the local officials 
taining baths and wash-houses), and (select ucu, clerk, school committees, etc.), 
subsequent Acts. The Commissioners of Where dries exist the tWwnshlp govern- 
Supply were entirely superseded by the ment, is superseded by the city govero- 
Act of 1929. Under this Act the par. niont. Some 720 cities have 'city 
councils and dint, boards of control were manageis/ In whom are vested largo 
abolished, and their functions transferred executive powers. Townships are grouped 
to the eo. councils, which were, with the to form cos., each with Its commissioners 
approval of the secretary of state for and other paid officials who have control of 
Scotland, empowered to set up dist. public buildings, lay out highways, grant 
councils to act as their agents. The licences, and estimate and apportion the 
co. councils were also, under the same taxation neco&sary for oo. purposes. In the 
Act, empowered to create standing com- 3. the < os. arc themselves the units of L. 
mltteee for the exercise of their functions U., though subdivided for educational or 
In regard to the police and in the ad- other special purposes. In the middle 
ministration of the poor law. The and N.W. states the two systems are 
council also appoints a co. road board to mixed. 

control highways under its authority, but For L. O. in other foreign countries 
the detail of local maintenance is delegated see under the names of countries, 
to dist. committees. The council's powers Biblkmibapby. — J. Rerlllch and F. W. 

over roads extend only over country Hirst, Local Government in England, 
roads, and those roads in small burghs 1903; 3, and Beatrice Webb, English 
which are classified as co. roads. The Local Government, 1906-29 (9 Vote.), and 
councils also exercise such powers under English Foot Law Hist/try, 19#9; w. A. 
the Public Health Acts as were prior to Robson. The Development of Local Govern- 
1889 exercised by the old parochial boards, ment , 1031; H. Finer, English Local 
In most other respects their powers are Government, 1933; Faraday 0n Rating, 
assimilated to those of independent tn. 4tb ed.. 1934; Arnold's ' Municipal 
councils, and they nay make a general Corporations , 7th ed., 1933; Hi J. Laskl, 
assessment for public purposes, and levy W. A. Robson, and W. f. Jbnnings, A 
a general purposes rate for any object not Century of Municipal Progress, 1885- 
coyfired by any special rating statute. 1985, 1933; W. E. Whyte, Local Govern - 
Up to 1918 the local authority for edu- ment in Scotland , 1986; E L. Hasluok, 
cation In Scotland was the parochial TjocoI Government in England, 1936; 
school board, which enjoyed compulsory Ltunley’s Public Health Acts, 1 1th ed. 
powers for providing school premises and (3 vote.), 1937-40; Sir H. S. Wright and 
for continuation classes. But the Soot- H. Hobboum, Local Government of Eng- 
tteb machinery of educational admlnis- land and Palest 8th ed., 1937 ; Lord Mao- 
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mf Han. Local Government La w and Adminis- 
tration in b ngland and Wales (17 vols ), 
1937-42 G E Hurt. Introduction to the 
Law of I mat Government and Admimstra 
fum, 1938 K Gib herd Crfuen+Jup through 
the Neics/iaper, 1919 (for children) E 
Dixon Onihb, Citizen's f'hoice, 194 1 1 T 
Clarke, Lorn/ Gmtrnment of th* Cm ted 
Kingdom 1 ith ed , 19 44 J II Warn n 
The English f ► at Government Syitfin, 
1946, and Mu mental Adminvdratum, 
1948, it. U Mnelllo t History of U»ul 
Government, 19(6, G. D U Cole, Local 
and Itegionat (Joiemment, 1 ‘*4 7 V\ M 
Mackenzie. The Siotfish Burghs 1918 
JL Warner The f*rinriples of Puhlu 
Adminicle if ion 1948 E C 11 Haiti* Jd 
and J E Md< oil British Lox.nl Govern 
ment, 1949 V 1 illott, Toam Hall and 
Shire Hall , 1 9 49 arxl C Wilson (e«l ) 
Lseay* m t o <il n 'eminent, 19(9 

Looal Government Board, see Hruih, 
MINISTRY of 

Looal Option, or Looal Veto, phrase used 
in political iiirkM to denote the power 
extended in some (ountnes to the elec 
torate of spieillcd (lists to deteimine foi 
themselves win tin r lnt ca ■*» 11 liquor 
Khali be allow td to be granted or not 
Tins pitvilegu exists In Canada ami in 
Australia legion Com KOI l ami is 
genorally known as lot al piednbition 
The only power in any wav analogous to 
Ij. U in b ugluml Ik that of the Justu is at 
Browstoi sessions to refuse to grant ot 
renew lie elites to obtain liquor lu ewes 
But the power oi d Isolation ik a stile th 
limited one ** Litasos t\n Lut\ 
sino Laws) The one determined t fl«»rt 
made to introduce such a system in 
England with m 1995 when Mr Win liar 
court (Mit n 4 bailee llor of the ox< he qm r> 
In trod u* ed ln« Intoxu ating Lwnu r l r i*ht 
(Local ( ontrol' Hill The dta umit r 
lying this B II wiw that, if in a < eituin p tr 
two-thirds of tin rail pavms voted for tin 
prohibition of I lie gi Anting of lie< m < s t lu 
votes should qi« rate against the grant i ig 
of all retail li« em <s 

The prim iple of L 0 obtained In fort 
the Flist World War in Svudou and Ni i 
way, but In 1917 Norway resinned the ^ih 
of spirits wluth had been prohibited m 
1916 It Ih a moot point whether nfor os 
in those i mint riot* are to bo hated to that 
system or to tbo < o existing ‘Got he nhiirt, 
or oompauy system Under this syst«m 
(called Bolng In Sweden ami banting m 
Norwav) the municipal authonU Is t r i 
powered to limit the number of il<cm«s 
and to sell them to a company fornu 1 
ad hoc This system applies ext Iumm h 
to spirits, whien, however, have alw ivs 
been the national drink By 1906 about 
100 ins iu Sweden and 30 In Norway 
had adopted the system. L O. how 
ever, was readily embraced In rural (lists. 
In Swedeu, where most of the people Jive, 
and it certainly produced good results 
The power of local piohibilton was in- 
troduoed into Canada by the * Scott Ait,' 
and has been widely applied, though 
Ontario has since returned to 4 wet’ < au- 
ditions. In Australia only Queensland 
has adopted L O and even that state has 
not applied it, while the other states either 

B.Z. 8 


have a limited kind of veto as to new 
hr one c s or i L O to reduce t hose existing. 
In Scotland under the 'Icuipciance (Scot- 
land) Act, 1911, electors in mndcrate- 
wUcd dists are empowered to decide on 
the number of licences In their locality, 
and a rc quUltlon for a poll must he signed 
by at loftht 10 per cent of the < lectors. A 
resolution to limit lu cnees must he passed 
by a loaolutiou of 30 pei cent of the 
(lectors while a majority of r > * per tent 
of the people can re soli© to have no 
licences it all But no poll was to take 
place till 1917, nor any house closed till 
1918 The L O powers r aim into opera- 
tion in Juno 1920 Out of 584 areas 
abolition of public houses w is voted in 
forty To the thud poll. In 192b, no new 
area seemed ft no licence order and the 
number of plans dry’ today is but 
minimal s«.e Parliamentary Denotes ol 
xxxil) 189) and E A lhatt. Licensing 
and Itrniuranu in but len A oru ay, 
and Denmark 1907 

Looal Rank see riWPiRWO Rwg 
Local Taxation Grants, oi giants m aid 
(>f l*i d gov txpimlituro The hist of 
rr mts in ihl f* r local government dates 
tr in 18t> the co and bor justices 
re mix mg an mn emit towards their 
t\| crises m h aling with pri oners while 
pun »n ad mn stmti ni remained under the 
pat tin 1 coiili il of the cm auth iritics down 
to l M 7 \\ itli the transfc i f the prisons 

to n it ion il oritr »1 thisgruit um to An 
uni lint It was not till I J19 tint tin vhole 
costs of tin. local poll* e foie ( s were sub- 
sidised to the extent of oi © half out of 
n iti mol funds the grant for that purpose 
hiving been m< leased trom 2o to >0 per 
<(iit is fai buck as 1874 -ur Robert 
I’t 1 who was a -trong In 11c ver m grants 
lu aid for loe al govcrmmnt (uitiaUd a 
national gi mt towards poor law adminis- 
tration in 18 4 (i fbildk lie ilt h i ame 
vv il Inn tin solitrc of giants in afd in 1872 
w I <ii a grait was made m usj>ect of 
mint uv lii-ipictois J’nl wanted to 
extend the system to the upkeep of th i 
n im roads <>f tlic coiinliv, hut It was not 
till ( ladstom s tutio that the Commons 
agi( ed to pa\ mg i subsidy if c2 »() 000 for 
this purpose (IKh 2) With tbt institution 
f bools run b\ Iim al auth mtio* in 1870 
the svsUm of grants wao applied to this 
1 lam h of local gov suvue By the end 
of the nineteenth century the giaiit in aid 
had thus b< en (\tcii(le«1 to the depts 
of education point poor law, public 
hevilth and highways New grants were 
added in re speit of the treatment of 
ineutal deiieiomy in 1913 maternity and 
< litlel wolfaje in 191 > and venereal diKeaao 
(n 1916 whilst the grants towards police 
and highways were t \ten*led In 1918 and 
1921 leKpoethelv This accumulation of 
grantH was wedcoiued in some as a means 
of strengthening nenti ontrol, as well as 
providing aHMMatiie to needy areas, but 
others condemned the Kysteiu as tending 
bo weaken local renpomeiblllty Glad- 
stone deedared the whole system to be a 
vicious one and wanted to Impose severe 
UmltH to future expansion, tu 1889 when 
the new oo councils were being estah. 
(Looal Government Aot, 1888) Gosohen, 

*R 
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the chancellor of the exchequer, Introduced 
a system under which certain taxes were 
earmarked for feeding the grants to local 
authorities, whilst future expansion of 
subsidy was to be limited to the amount 
of the increase in tho product of these 
taxes due to the expansion of national 
trade. Under the (Jose hen system tho 
‘assigned revenues* included all the 
little licence duties, e.g. for the sale of 
beer and wines, keeping of dogs, selling 
game, use of armorial bearings, and a sum 
equivalent to 40 per cent of probate 
duty on inherited estates. A further 
administrative change simplified the work 
of the central depts. by arranging for the 
payment of the grants not, as formerly, 
direct to each spondiug authority, but to 
the co. councils and the co. bor. councils, 
the cos. passing the mouey on to their 
constituent authorities. But the hope of 
calling a halt to future increases was dis- 
pelled in 1800 with the growing demand 
for secondary and technical education, 
and tho * assigned revenues* were in- 
creased by the Imposition of new taxes 
on beer and whisky, 80 per cent of 
the yield being allotted to the local 
authorities, whilst further grants were 
allocated for police pensions. But there 
followed a check on further advances for 
the next twenty years, though, under t he 
surface of reaction, movements woro 
developing which pointed to future 
changes conformably with tho expansion 
of local gov. activities. In 1897 a roval 
commission was appointed to consider 
the whole system of imperial and local 
taxation, and It reported in 1901 in favour 
of considerable Increases of grant for those 
services which were of national as diAtinot 
from purely local importance, i.e. poor 
law, education, police, and main roads. 
No action was taken, but ten years later a 
departmental committee of the Treasury 
reconsidered the whole question, and in 
1914 drew up a scheme of classification of 
local services into national, semi -national 
and purely local services, assessing and 
allocating each particular grant on the 
basis of a block grant in accordance with 
the view9 of the minority report of 
the antecedent royal commission. Vet 
nothing was done to effort w holesnle 
reform until 1929, when a revolutionary 
change was made in the grant system by 
the eatab. of a formula for future assess- 
ment and apportionment. 

The grants, with tho exception of those 
In respect of education, police, and bous- 
ing, were consolidated in the general ex- 
chequer grant, and a detailed formula was 
used for the distribution of tills block 
grant, which was designed to benefit the 
poorer diets. The immediate cause of 
this overhaul of the grant system was the 
de-rating provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment (De-ratiug) Act, 1929, which would 
have involved the local gov. services 
in an enormous loss of revenue if it had 
not been also provided that the deficit 
should be made up by grants from the 
exchequer; and the occasion of the big 
transference of the burden from the 
farmers and industrialists involved under 
the above Act to the gtfv. funds was 


utilised for a thorough examination of the 
whole systom under which the various 
grauts in aid were issued (see also De- 
rating). Tho Local Government Act, 
1948, has replaced tho general exchequer 
grant with an equalisation grant as from 
April 1, 1948, and this is distributed on a 
different formula even though it has the 
sumo objects as the earlior grant. Co. 
and co. bor. conucils, with a rateable 
value per head of pop. below the average 
for tho country rcceivo a grant sufficient 
to compensate for their failure to reach 
that figure. Those above the average 
receive no grant other than a small transi- 
tional grant for five years. Co. councils 
distribute a proportion of the grant to the 
eo. dist. councils. See bibliography for 
Local Government. 

Locarno, or Luggarus, tn. of Ticino. 
Switzerland, on Logo Maggtore (N.), 10 m. 
S.W. of Bellinzona. It Is situated on the 
St. Gothard route. The church of Santa 
Marla del Sasso, founded in 1509, is a 
place of pilgrimage. Pop. 4000. 

Looarno Conference and Treaties (1925). 
The L. T. represented an attempt to sup- 
plement the covenant of tho League of 
Natlous (q.e.) after the reject Ion of the 

f imtocol for tho Pacific Settlement of 
nternational Disputes ( 1 924 ). Tboy pur- 
ported to meet the Fr. demand for 
security, while at the same time involving 
Great Britain in only the most specifically 
limited obligations. The Locarno agree- 
ments comprised a treaty of mutual 
guarantee between Germanv, Belgium, 
(.rent Britain, France, and Italy, arbitra- 
tion conventions between Germany and 
Belgium and Germany ackl France, and 
arbitration treaties between Germany 
and Poland and Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. At tho conference the first 
difficulty arose out of tho question 
whether the Three Power Pact of Security, 
proposed between Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium, was to be bilateral or 
unilateral in character; Fr. opinion inter- 
preted the guarantee of the • present 
torntoi lal status on the Rhineland* as 
a guai antee of Fr. and Belgian frontiers 
from Gtr. attack, but Austen Chamber- 
lam, for Great Britain, contended that 
the pact was a guarantee equally that the 
Rhineland frontiers should not be violated 
by I* ranee. In the course of this dis- 
cussion came Germany's offer to Join in a 
larger pact or troaty of mutual guarantee, 
signed by five powers, and. In jhe result, 
the obligation was made bilateral. The 
intention of Germany was to Unfit the pact 
to the Rhineland frontiers, but as re- 
garded the E. she was only prepared to 
enter into arbitration treaties, and would 
not promise to maintain perpetually the 
territorial settlement on the* E. The 
Brit. Gov., for its part, declined to enter 
openly upon obligations as guarantor of 
tne territorial settlement elsewhere than 
on the Rhineland, whereas Biiand, for 
France, saw no distinction between E. and 
W., and insisted that Fr. security could be 
guaranteed only by permanence of the E. 
settlement. In the result a compromise 
was arrived at to meet the Fr. demand, 
while limiting the Brit, obligations, France 
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being given an opportunity of claiming 
the right to assist Poland In the event 
of a breach of the Polish -Ger. arbitra- 
tion treaty. An important article of the 
treaty of guarantee was that which pro- 
vided that neither the obligation nor the 
right to take up arms would arise until 
negotiations for pacific settlement had 
been tried and failed; but the parties had 
the right to take immediate action against 
an aggressor in certain events, as, for ex- 
ample, In the case of an unprovoked act of 
aggrossion or by the assembly of armed 
forces in the demilitarised zones. Finally 
an important outcome of the conference 
was tho admission of Germany to the 
League of Nations, and it was provided 
that tho uew engagement should come into 
force only when Germany had become a 
member. At tho time of their conclusion it 
was widely believed that the L. T. were an 
effective instrument for peace in Europe, 
though critics (the so-called ‘Isolation- 
ists') erroneously assumed that if Britain 
undertook no commitments or obligations 
to aid an attaoked powor, she 1 night 
escape being involved in another European 
war. But the L. T. themselves had no 
inherent efficacy in bunging about the 
requisite contacts between govs., any 
more than had the League of Nations. 
But for some years the Fr. nud Brit. 
Govs, refused to he disillusioned and tho 
Brit. Gov. supported Barthou's 
proposals for an E. Locarno puet. both 
powers believing that these proposals 
would strengthen the collective system of 
tho I league and bring about Buss Ian 
membership. One fundamental weak- 
ness of the L. T. lay in the E. compromise, 
for it should have been obvious that 
Germany would nover accept, for all time, 
the Versailles territorial settlement Inter- 
posing the PoliHh corridor between E. and 
W. Prussia and. in the event of a oontliot 
over this question, it was difficult to we 
bow Britain could avoid being drawn into 
war. In 193ft tho Brit. Gov. discussed 
strengthening tho Locarno Pact bo as to 
make It specifically applicable to air 
attacks, but Germany refused (1936) to 
join in negotiations for such a pa* t, 
using the Impending conclusion of the 
Franco-Soviet pact as a justification for 
denouncing the L. T. and thereafter pro- 
ceeded to assert her unrestricted sover- 
eignty over the demilitarised zone of tho 
Rhineland, in token whereof Ucr. troops 
had already been drafted in large numbers 
into that dist. Thus contrary to tho 
Rhineland agreement empowering France 
to refor Bach questions to tho League the 
Gor. Gov. penetrated the Rhineland tns. 
so as to present the other govs, with a 
fait accompli. Thus disappeared both the 
letter and tho spirit of ttie short-lived 
L. T. See K. Strupp, Dae Werk von 
Locafoto , 1926 ; H. J. Ralston, International 
Arbitration from Athene to Locarno, 1929; 
Viscount d'Abornon, Memoirs , 1930; and 
A, Frangois-Poncet, Souvenirs d’unc 
ambaeeade d Berlin , 1946. 

Looh, Henry Brougham, first Baron 

i 1827-1900), Brit, administrator, b, at 
)rylaw* Midlothian. He served in tho 
Sutlej campaign of 1846, and throughout 


the Crimean war in 1854. Dispatched 
on a special mission to China, he was, 
together with a small band, treacherously 
seized by Chinese officials while returning 
from Tung-chan, and endured terrible 
imprisonment for three weeks. The hard- 
ships ho suffered left a mark on him all his 
life. In 18G1 he quitted the army and 
became private secretary to Sir George 
Grey, secretary of state at the Home 
Office. From 1863 to 1882 he was governor 
of the Isle of Man. In 1884 Gladstone 
sent him to Australia as governor of 
Victoria, an office he filled for five years. 
In 1889 he became governor of the Cape 
and high commissioner in S. Africa, tho 
most striking Incident of this part of his 
career being nis mission to Pretoria iu 1891. 
II o left Africa in 1 895 and returned to Eng- 
land, when he was raised to the peerage. 
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Lochaber, wild, mountainous dlst. of 
S. In verm -shire, Scotland, with beauti- 
ful glens and moors, near Lochs Linnhe, 
Leven, and Ell. In 1926 was begun the 
L. hydro-electric power scheme. Two 
main dams contain the waters of Looh 
Treig and Loch Laggan, and it is conveyed 
by a 15-m. tunnel, the largest in the Brit. 
Empire, to a power plant at Fort William. 
The total catchment area is 300 sq. m., 
and the plant ha9 a potential h.p. or 
100,000. The power is used for the 
mauuf. of aluminium In electric furnaces. 

Loohes (amt. Leucse), tn. In lndre-©t- 
Loire dept., France, on the Indie, 23 m. 
S.E. of Tours. It has an old fifteenth- 
century castle and fortress within which 
is the tenth -century church of St, Ours. 
Beaulieu abbey is across the riv. There 
was a Rom. seltlcmc • t at L. Pop. 3500. 

Loohgelly, police bor. of Auchterderran 
par. and tn. of S.W. Fifeshlro. Scotland, 
7 m. N.E. of Dunfermline. It has coal- 
mines, Iron works, and blast furnaces. 
Pop. 9,200. 

Loohleven, see Leven, Loch. 

Lochmaben, royal and police bor. of 
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Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 8 in. N.E. of 
Dumfries. Tn Castle Loch aro the ruins 
of L. Castle, the traditional bp. of Robert 
Bruce. Pop. 2500. 

Look, Matthew, see Lockk. 

Look Is used, In Its original sense of an 
enclosure or barrier, for a length of water 
in a riv. or canal enclosed at both ends by 
gates, the * L. gates,* and fitted with 
sluices to render possible the raising of 
vessels from a lower to a higher water 
level or the reverse. See Canal. 

Lock, see firx. 

Locke, John M 632-1 701), Eng. philo- 
sopher, f>. at Wilngton in Somerset. L 
was at Westminster School from 1616 to 
1652, when ho entered Christ Church, 
Oxford. After taking his M A. in 16 '>8 
he became a tutor of Christ Church In <3k. 
and philosophy He earlv showed a dis- 
like for the scholasticism of men like John 
Owen, tho Puritan clean of Christ Church, 
and, though inclined towards an cedes 
career, became Interested in experimental 
inquiries, and for a time practised medi- 
cine In Oxford, though he never took his 
doctor’s degree. During the summer of 
1666 he met Lord Ashley, afterwards earl 
of Sbafte*bury, and later became his 
confidential secretary, remaining with him 
for fifteen years. 

While Shaftesbury was in power L. wap 
appointed secretary of the board of tmde 
(1672), but on Shaftesbury’s fall in 1675 
L. was deprived of office and of his 
Oxford studentship, and was obliged to 
find a retreat abroad. At Montpellier and 
Paris be devoted his time to study and 
writing. In 1670, Shaftesbury having 
been restored to power, he returned to 
England, and. though bo took no part in 
the political plots of the following years, 
he was under suspicion as the friend of 
that prominent statesman. In 1683 ho 
withdrew to Holland, which Vas then the 
refuge of many men who were not allowed 
freedom of thonght m their own country. 
After tho revolution of 1688 he returned 
to England, ami was rewarded with a 
oommisstonership of - appeals. L. now 
appeared, late in life, as an author, und 
won European fame. In 1680 his Epistola 
de Toleranlin , dedicated to Limborch 
(q.v.), the champion of Liberal theology 
m Holland, was trans. Into Eng., and was 
followed In 1690 by Tiro Treatise* of 
Government and the Esvay concerning 
Human Understanding. The tetter on 
Toleration had called forth an Ansuvr 
flrom Jonas Proast, and L. contributed to 
the controversy that ensured a Second 
(1690) and a Third Letter (1692). Mean- 
while his health was foiling, and in 169] 
he took up his permanent abode at Oates 
Is Essex, the country seat of Sir Francis 
Masham. tn 1693 he pub. Some Thoughts 
concerning Education, which were collected 
from a series of letters he had written 
from Holland to Edward Clark of Chlpley 
eoimerafqg the education of his son. 

Two years later he pub. anonymously 
The Reasonableness of Christianity, en- 


Durlng 1696-1700, when he was busy 
with nls duties as a commissioner of 
tmde and plantations, lie pub. answers 
to his various critics, au Examina- 
tion of Malebrancho’s philosophy, addi- 
tions to and alterations of his Essay, and 
wrote his Conduct of the Understanding 
(first printed in Posthumous Works, 1706). 
Tn 1700 In* retired from public office, and 
during tho remaining four years of his life 
spent much time in meditation and in 
close study of the Bible. Ho was buried 
in the pur. church of High Lavor, about 
a mile distant from Oates. 

The object of the Essay is to examine 
the character of thinking and the extent 
of our abilities in thought, and L took an 
empiricist and materialist standpoint, 
arguing that experience is the sole original 
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deavourlng to separate fact from dogma. 
This treatise also evoked a controversy, 
mid L. defended himself In a Vindication 
(1696) and a Second Vindication (1697). 


Engraving after a picture by Sir Godfrey Knellocr. 

source of knowledge. In his Toleration 
he urges that there should be no disability 
attached to religious belief. The Indi- 
vid nal’^ absolute freedom of rellgioas 
thought, which is widely taken for granted 
to-dttv, has been ar hievod by means of L.*s 
advouu v. His political philosophy, con- 
tained in the Two Treatises of Goremment, 
is based upon the doctrine of the ultimate 
sovereignty of the governed, afcd had a 
profound effect upon the future course of 
politico! thought and upon the “constitu- 
tion of tho U.S.A. His method of pre- 
senting his Ideas is strlaght forward and 
vigorous, but Ids style fs lacking in grace. 

L. loit his papers and correspondence to 
Ms cousin Peter King (afterwards the 
seventh Baron King). Those M8f almost 
intact, were eventually deposited by their 
subseqneut owner, Lord Lovelacf. In 1942 
in the Bodleian Library for which they were 
purchased later through the Pilgrim Trust 
in 1948. The Lovelace collection was 
already partly known through the medium 
of the Life and Letters of John Locke, 
which Lord King pub. in 1829. H B. 
Fox-Bosses was not allowed aooess to 
them. Exhaustive reports of selected 
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papers, with a view to pub., have been Chapel Royal, asked him to write the 
made by Dr. W. von Leyden of Durham Little Consort for viols in three parts for 
Unlv. Of this collection there are ten his pupils, and the same year ho was one 
Jours, which form a record of L.'s life of the composers who took part in the 
from 1675 until his death. Lord Kins setting of Davenant's Siege of Rhodes . 
printed long extracts from them, though For Charles II. 's ooronation in 1661 he 
only up to 1867. In addition to the wrote Instrumental music for the prooes- 

t ours. there are twenty -eight of L.’s note- sion and was appointed composer In 
>ooks, written in a shorthand to which ordinary to tho king. In 1663, having 
Dr. von Leydeu has found the key. It turned Ilom. Catholic, he became organist 
is from these note-hooks and from numer- to Queen Catherine. He was a vigorous 
ous loose papers in tho collection that roost and acrimonious defender of 'modern 
new light can be thrown on L.'s writings, music,' writing in 1666 a pamphlet de- 
lt was L.'s practice to enter in his note- fending his church music and in 1672 
books drafts of the treatises be wrote; opening a controversy with Thomas Sal- 
thus while the Essay concerning Human imm. Purcell wrote an elegy on his 
Understanding was first pub. In 1690, the death. His works include authems; Lat. 
draft of it in Locke's note-books dates hymns ; consorts for viols in three arid four 
from 1670. Other treatises written by L. parts (the latter in six suites); songs In 
and as jet unpublished go to supplement three parts, duets; airs and songs for one 
the Essay , which deals but briefly with tho voice with accompaniment, etc. 
ideas of pleasure and pain, their fuller Locke, William John (1863-1930), Eng. 
treatment being reserved for a Discourse novelist and playwright, 6. at George- 
on the Passions and that Discourse is now town, Dctnerara, W. Indies. Educated in 
found in tho collection though it may not Trinidad and ul Cambridge Univ., he was 
have the final form whkh L. would hate a master at Glonalmoud School, and later 

S ven it. Ot still greater interest is his secretary to the Royal Institute of Brit. 

thorto unknown treat 1 *’** i the Law uf trehttects. During the later part of his 
Nature, writ it n in 1660-64. in this brief life ho lived on the Riviera. His most 
treatise he wTote Ids views on morality and popular novels include Jt the Date of 
knowledge almost thirty ycarH before his Samaria (1895); The Morals of Marcus 
first book apiK-ared, and its dificu\ cry ex- Qrdeynr (1903), later dramatised; The 
plains the curious absence from his pub. lieloved Vagabond (l 9ort), later drama- 
work of any detailed discussion of that tised; Septimus (1909); The Joyous Ad - 
natural law which forms the lauds of his venturts of Aristide Pujol M912); Stella 
whole system. There is, however, no- Maris (1913); The in>wrfrr/u/ Vtav (1916); 
thing tlmt bears upon his work as an The Hough Rood (19181; The t treat Pan- 
educational reformer ami little to throw r/o//o (1 925 ) ; uml 'IhvOld Rr,dge '1926). In 
new light on the political thought con- 1936 he issued a vol. of exhort stories. The 
talned In tho Treatises on Government (sec ' town of TombareL and after bis death 
The Times, Jan. 12, 3948). Ste also appeared TheShirrn Lamb (1931). His chief 
Iktnatf 1 hi* as. plav 'vas The Man from the Sea (1910). 

L.'s works wore first collected in 1714 Lockerbie, tu. of Annandale, Dumfries- 
ln 3 vols Tlic host cd. Is that of Bishop -ddre, Scotland, 34 m. from Lochmnhon. 
Law (1777 ); and there are eds. of The Tho largest laiuh fair lu Scot land was hold 
Philosoph u al It or ht, cd. by J. A. SI. i there annually In August. Pop. 2660, 
John (1843. 1854), and of The Ed mu- . Locke r-Lampson .Frederick (1821-95), 

tional Writings, ed. by J. W. Adamson Eng. poet. Tu 1857 be pub. London 
1912, 1922. Tho Essay, whloh has been > Lyrics, a collection of charming light verse, 
brans, into most European languages, has I ne compiled Lyra -Elegant* arum (1867), 
passed through numerous cds., of whi<h un anthology of light verse, and Patch - 
the best is probably Prof. Campbell work (1879). a selection of prose past-ogee. 
Eraser's, with annotations (1894). Sic My Confidences, an informal auto bio - 
Jean le Cloro, RihliotMque choisie, 1716, graph y, appeared posthumously (1896) 
G. W. von Leibnitz, ‘Nouveanx EshaJutmr with a preface by bis son-in-laws Augus- 
l'entendoment humain* in (Eumrs phdo- tine Birreil. In 1886 he printed a oata- 
sophiques, od. by It. E. Raspo, 1765, Mr loguo of his famous library at Itowfant. 
W. Osier, John UH'ke as a Physician, 1901 ; See A. C. Swinburne, Studies in Prose and 
J. Gibson, Locke's Theory of Knoxcldgc Poetry, 1894, and A. Birreil, Frederick 
and its Historical Relations, 1917; S G. Locker- Lamp son ; a Character Sketch, 1920. 
Hefelbowor, The Relation of John Locke Lookhart, John Gibson (1794-1854), 
to English ueism , 1918; and K. Mac Lean, Scottish author and editor, b . at Cambus- 
John Locke and English Literature of the nethan. He was an early contributor to 
Eighteenth Century , 1930; also lives by Ittackwood's Magazine (founded 1817), 
T. Fowler, 1880: A. O. Fraser, 1890; In 1818 ho met Walter Scott, and two 
S. Alexander, 1908; and R, I, Aaron, 1937. years later married the novelist's eldest 
Looks, or Look, Matthew (c. 1630-77), daughter, Sophia. Ho wrote many articles 
Eng. composer, b, at Exeter. He learnt and novels, and in 1825 accepted the 
musio as a choir-boy at Exeter Cathedral editorship of tho Quarterly Review , and 
under Edward Gibbons, and may after- settled In London. He did not retire 
wards have been a pupil of Wm. Wake from the control of the Quarterly until 
there. He went to London c. 1650, and 1853. In 1838 appeared his biography 
In 1653 collaborated In Shirley's masque of Robert Burns; in the following year he 
Cupid and Death performed before contributed to Murray's Family Library 
the Portuguese ainbas. In 1656 Wake, a History of Napoleon Bonaparte, and In 
who had booome a gentleman of the 1832 Issued the History of the late War, 
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including Sketches of Buonaparte , Nelson , Homs, based their L. on the 
and Wellington— for Children. His greatest principle os the Egyptians, but the bolt 
work was the Memoirs of the Life of Sir is smaller and the dropping pins are 
Walter Scott (7 vols., 1837-38), a biography pressed downwards by a spring. 


work was the Memoirs of the Life of Sir is smaller and the dropping pins are 
Walter Scott (7 vols., 1837-38), a biography pressed downwards by a spring, 
which ranks second only to Boswell's The early Eng. and medieval keys were 


Johnson. Very generously L. made over the forerunners of the modern keys from 
the profits of tni6 book to the creditors of a mechanical point of view. In the L. 
Sir Walter Scott. As a novelist L. was of this period a pivoted tumbler is used 
not particularly successful, but Some instead of dropping pins. A number of 
Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair Impediments contained in the lock case 
(1822) repays perusal. See 18. Smiles, A were from an early poriod interposed 
Publisher and his Friends , 1891, and betwcon tho key and the bolt; theHe are 
A. Lang, The Life and Letters of John called wards, and tho portion of the key 
Uibson Lockhart . 1897. which enters the lock is formed so as to 

Lockhart, Sir William Stephen Alexander escape them. Robert Barron improved 
(1841-1900), Brit, general, entered tho the mechanism of L. in 1774 by placing 
Indian (Bengal) Army in 1838, and served two levers to guard tho holt, instead of 
in the Indian mutiny, the Bhutan only one, as had previously been done; 
campaign (1804-60), and the Abyssinian and he also made It necessary for tho 
expedition (1867-68). ITe won fame also lovers to be lifted up to the right height 
in the Afghan war (1878-80) and the exactly before tl»o bolt could ho turned, 
third Burmese war (1880-87). From The Bramah lock of 1784, invented by 
1890 to 1895 he commanded the Punjab Joseph Bramah (1749-1814), markH the 
frontier forco. and become commander- next stage in the Improvement of L. 
in-chief in India (1898), after conducting A number (generally six) of thin metal 
the Tirah campaign. plates called sliders, tho notches in which 

Lock Haven, co. scat of Clinton eo., must he brought into certain positions 
Pennsylvania, U.H.A.. on the ymqnc- before} the key could be used, formed tho 
hanna R. t 20 m. W.8.W. of Williamsport, distinguishing feature ot the lock. Tho 
It has dye works and silk and woollen Chubb lock was patented in 1818, and 
mills. Pop. 10,800. since then has been man} times altered 

Look Hospital, leper hospital, known as and improved. It is a tumbler lock, and 
the Lock Lazar Hospital, was in South- lias more tumblers than usual with the 
work as early os 1453. It was later addition of a lever called the detector, 
turned into a hospital for the treatment Tin's is so placed that it moves and fixes 
of venereal disease s, In which seine only the holt if any of tho tumblers bo lifted a 
the term ‘Lock Hospital ’ was subsequently little too high. Notice is thus given of 
used. In 1949 it ceased to ovist, and its any attempt at picking the lock, even If 
building was handed over to the W. unsuccessful, as the rightful key will not 
London Ilospital for Nervous Diseases, then open tho lock until' 1 * has first been 
Lockjaw, sec T eta NT'S; in horses see turned the reverse way. Ilot h t he Bramah 
under IloiwK (Diseases). and Chubb L. were erroneously thought 

Lock-outs, see Strikes and Lock-outs, to be *unpickable.* The Yale lock was 
Lockport, co. seat of Niagara eo.. New an Amor, invention of about I860. It is 
York. r.a.A.,22 m. E.N.IC. of Buffalo, on also a tumbler lock, but the small fiat key 
the Erie Canal. There are mills and nnd tho kev way interlock throughout their 
manufs. of indurated fibre ware, steel, etc. length owing to thiir peculiar cross sec- 
Pop. 2 4.400. tion. When it is net rshary to have a series 

Locks and Keys. A look Is u fastening of L. which shall all have their own 
which consists of a bolt held liv one or separate keys, hut also one master key 
more movable part.* in a certain position, which will open them all, one of two 
and requiring a key which will manlpu- methods may housed for the latter. Tho 
late these movable parts in the requires! wards of oa< h lur k may be different so 
wa % b !l fo ™ fttn actuated. The that each key will fit only one lock, whilst 
most primitive forms of fastening were by the master kev will have the bit filed off 
means of knotted thongs or a wooden or and so fit all the looks. This Is open to 
metal bar placed across the Inside of a the objection that any of the subordinate 
door. The rnodern lock is the product of keys may ho made Into a master key by 
evolution from such a bar. sliding in filing off the right piece. *fho other 
staples and entering a hole In the door- method Is to make all the levers of each 
A curved key, in shape somewhat lock alike save om*; another 'bating* is 
i?3 m # uve 8 . u ch a bar, cut in tho differing levers softhat the 

55jL e: 5# be SLi°IS?» master key, which is specially! out, will 


toBnrop^ UP to tliTfchtSSth "roTbie^mr^d ^e£Sve“ iXKrT 

wppon L. are known tame Invention by which the lSy of the 
lWiBi ym b . 0“ tho / outvote* tenant of the safe taiffbt bo 

figK MjLPg g bo found in many renderediMeleee woe necessary. Bach 
iHWfllcMweae in Europe. The Egyptian* an invention wae patented by a. Neiwell 
h«de Into which | In 1841. and tntrodneed into f/reat Britain 
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inserted hollow, by A. & Hobbs tn 1851. Tlio Ohatwood 
upon It correspond- Safe Company have for many years 
^Tnq key was in- an improved form of changeable key L. 
of the bolt. The L. In which the internal porta were 
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arranged In their right position by the and tho knee-jerk reflex is diminished, 
manipulation of external parts whioh were Anti -syphilitic treatment should be insti- 
m&rkcd with letters, numbers, or other tilled and attention paid to the patient's 
device have been common in China from general health. The posterior (sensory) 
remote antiquity, but the hist, of their columns of the spinal cord are the sites 
invention remains obscure. Such L. arc, particularly affected; by careful training, 
of course, the predecessors of tho com- as in Prof. Frenkel’s method, it is some- 
bination L. which have been brought time* possible to institute new paths in 
to such a degree of excellence In America, the spinal cord to replace those destroyed 
Blocks of metal corresponding to tho by the disease. 

different letters of the alphabet are intro- Locri, two distinct tribes of anct. 
d need into the lock, and the person locking Greece; one occupied ihe dist. from tho 
tho door places theso to spell any word or N.E. of Parnassus along the coast of the 
combination of letters he choosoB. When Malinc Gulf, enclosed on the W . by Doris 
the door is once locked no person can and Phocis, while tho other occupied tho 
open tho door without a knowledge of the dist. S.W. of Parnassus, on tho N. shore 
same word as was used in shutting it, even of the Corinthian Gulf between Phocis and 
if he has the key. Combination L. arc sKtolia. Tho former were divided into 
also made in which tlio mere fact of the L. Epicnemldi to tho N. and the L. 
setting tho dial, mounted on the spindle Opuntii, from their cap. Opus, to the s., 
which passes through tho door to work and they aro mentioned by Homer. Tho 
the wheels, in the right manner opens or latter, the L. Ozolm, do not appear in hist, 
closes tho door, no key being required. until tho Peloponnesian war. A colony 
Tho application of time to L., so that colled L. Epi/ephyrii, from wrhirh tribe is 
the period during which a door remains unknown, under the leader, Kuantlies, 
locked may be exactly predetermined, is settled in K. Italy, N. of Cape Zephyrium, 
a recent invention, and is very suitable about 683 lt.i . It bad a famous code of 
for strong-rooms, etc., which can thus be laws given by Zalcuous in G61 b.c. 
locked during the tilgM. i'liuc L. arc Locse (Ger. Leutsehau), in. m Zips co., 
worked by a high-class chronometer move- r/oclmslnv ukia, near a trib. of the Hernad, 
meat, not liable to get out of order easily, 125 m. N.E. of Pest. It has a church 
which drives a disk provided with gating dating from the thirteenth century. Pop. 
which the holt ran only enter at the time i>l»l(l. 

desired. One movement is sufficient to Locus, in mathematics the line traversed 
work a time lock, but three or four are or surface colored b\ a point limited in 
usually provided. When once a time its motion by definitive conditions. The 
lock has been set it cannot lm opened L. of a point moving subject to the condi- 
untll tho appointed hour by any key lion of constant distance from another, 
whatsoever. but fixed, point is the surface of a sphere; 

Lookyer, Sir (Joseph) Norman (1836- if. on the other hand, it be restricted to 
1920), Brit, astronomer, b. May 17 at motion in one plane only, tho L. will be 
Rugby, son of Joseph If ooley L., an early the circumference of a circle. Every 
worker on the electric telegraph. Kiiu- curve is the L. of a point constrained in 
cated at private schools and on the Conti- motion and the investigation of the 
uent, he entered the War Office hi 18.">7; conditions is considered in analytical 
In 1865 he became editor of Army Heguln- geoinetiy . 

tions. In 1869 ho was made F.ll.S. and Loeus Standi, literally, a place of stand- 
tonnded Nature, tho scientific vveeUlv. lug; (1) In law means the right « f 
Transferred to science and art dept, in audience in a lawsuit. No counsel has a 
1875, he became director of the bolnr right to say anything during the hearing 
physics observatory, S. Kensington, 1885- of a case unloss he has been 4 briefod ’ or 
1913, and afterwards director of the Hill instructed by solicitors acting for one or 
Observatory, Salcombe Regis. His re- other of the litigating parties. A counsel 
searches are recorded in over 200 papers who holds a ‘watching hrtof* for parties 
(mostly pubs, of the Royal Society), mid interested, hut not actually on the record 
entailed many long Journeys to observe os parties to the suit, may, like any 
eclipses. See lifo by M. and W. Lookyer, member of the public, hoar tho evldenco, 
1928. but. having no L. S., he may not speak. 

Locomotive Engines, see under Steam (2) In pari, practice a term used in regard 
Engines. to tho right of petitioners to bo heard 

Looomotlves, see under Railways; against private Bills in the House of 
Steam Engines. Commons. Questions on the L. S. of the 

Looomotor Ataxia, in mediclno caused petitioners aro heard by the committee 
by syphilis, of whioh L. A. is a late muni- {see Committees. 1 ’arli ament ary ) to 
fcstatlon. The chief symptoms aro tho which the bill Is referred, 
want of co-ordination of the muscular Looust, orthoptoroua (straight-winged) 
movements, from whioh the dlseaso gets insect of the family Acridia®, closely 
its name, but tho oyos and other special allied to the grasshopper* (Tottigonild®). 
senses are also disturbed. The dHoase characterised by long an term® and typified 
may oome on quite gradually and remain by tho great green grasshopper ( TetHoania 
in any of Its stages, but continued progress viridissima). The true Ls. have short 
leads to paralysis. One of the earliest antenn®, tho hchd has three ocelli on the 
signs is the Inability of the patient to forehead* and the female lacks a projoot- 
stand upright with his feet together and ing ovipositor. Perhaps their most re- 
hls eyes dosed; the pupil of the eye fails markable physiological feature is the Ian® 
to contract in response to a bright light, apertures in tho first segment of the 
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abdomen containing organa which un- 
doubtedly possess auditory functions, 
Tho ‘chiiping’ la produced by working the 
hind legs 90 that the thighs, on which are 
minute teeth pass over the wing eases 
A n umbei of species are responsible for 
the terrible ravages which, since agri- 
culture began, have made La its most 
feared enemies. The beat known Euro- 
pean species is the migratorv L (Locufita 
migratona ). which la also widely distri 
buted in other countries, and it mov be 
said that Ls range from tho W of Kurope 
to China, while the \iner continents in- 
cluding Canada, are not infrequently 
visited b\ devastating migrations W hen 
a migration occurs, probabl> owing to 
increasing density of pop in the solitary 



LOCUST 


phase of the insect, whereby the gre- 
garious phase arises, the insects will oat 
anything that la green and, if need bo, 
wifi devour animal substances, 1n< hiding 
their own young The larv te, w hicb hate h 
from eggs laid by the female in a hole in 
the ground, aie destructive Trom the first 
They resemble the parents except that 
they lack wings, ana advantage Is taken 
of this in waging war on the pc ata. While 
wingless they cannot surmount smooth 
surfaces, and the line of march of tbe 
migratory horde is intercepted bv canvas 
screens 4 ft high. When they try to 
pass round the obstacle they fail into 
deep pita where they rapidly < ollect, and 
the pits are covered with earth when 
nearly full Poison bait consisting of 
bran mixed with arsenic or 'gam mexane' 
Is also used to destroy the 9 hoppers,' as 
these Immature flightless forms are called 
Attempts have been made to spray both 
hoppers and flying swarms with poison 
dust from aircraft. Biological control has 
also been tried, e.g. by the fungus Empusa 
ffryOm, which parasitises the L. Elabor- 
ate systems of giving warning of the 


approach of a migratory horde enable 
hill precautions to be taken, and many 
well farmed dlsts claim that the screen 
method of destruction has had extra- 
ordinary success, though it cannot check 
the aerial migrations of adults Swarms 
in the air have been known to darken the 
sun 

The periodicity of the appearanoe of 
migratory Ls. has been the subject of 
mm h speculation * it is govorm d by the 
rapid increase in their numhorH and some 
divide their visitations in multiples of 
eleven, hut, with tho spread of ayatematlo 
agriculture and peiseeution of the pests, 
anv definite periodicity grows less likely. 
The activities of tho anti L research 
centre at the Natural Ilist Museum in 
S Kensington, in charge of B P IT varov 
(1949) are largely direc It d to tracing tho 
headquarters of the solitari phase of the 
different species and ao preventing migra- 
tion, it is known, for install* o, that the 
middle Niger ls the breeding giound of 
L migrator m Similar work was Initiated 
in the U S A. by C V Mlev ( q v ), the 
state entomologist of Missouri See also 
Lntomoiouy See B 1* l viuov f^ncusts 
and Gra8shoi)per8 . 1 928 and Lor u * dOvtbreak 
in Afnra and West Asia 1 ?/, 1933, 

and fourth report of < ornmi-sion on 
Locust Control, 1932 fund 4121). 

Locust Tree, see Ar\ri\ 

Lodelinsart, Belgian tn , situated In 
Halnaut, 2 in N of Charleroi It has 
cool mines and blast fuimuts, its chief 
industries are iron, glass, and machinery. 
Pop 19,700 

Lodes. Metals and metallic ores are 
usually found in cracks in the nx ks of the 
earth’s crust Lode Is t4t< miner's term 
for tin sc \eins. os distinguish* d from non- 
metallifc rous veins Tlu thickness varies 

from a P w inches to hundreds of feet. 
Veins may traverse evtry kind of rock. 
They seldom run parallel to the bedding, 
but more or less vcrtkallv, though the 
brandling Ih very varied and irregular, as 
also is their persistence and thickness. 
In contorted strata tho veins may run 
along the bedding planes There is no 
proof t li it the inincra! deposits have in- 
trude d in a molten state from below: 
probabh in most cases they are deposited 
, from Infiltrated solutions obtained from 
i tbe surrounding strata or from deeper 
sour* es by mineral sprlugs whl< h have 
dissolv'd the mineral constituents from 
Igneous rooks The mate rial often shows 
i aggreg ited layers due to sin cesilve stages 
lot dcpwlt Tho richness of a lode is 
extreim 1> variable, but in general the 
ortions nearer tho surface which have 
een subject to attrition and qkposod to 
oxidation by tho atmosphere or to action 
of watrr, have waste mattertt (gangue) 
removed, tho heavier minerals remaining 
collected together. They are, further, in 
the form of oxides and carbonates, and 
much more easily subject to extraction of 
the metal than the unoxldised sulphides, 
arsenides, eto., which are found deeper. 
Some rooks are so filled by reticulated 
masses of veins as to rondor them totally 
unworkable. The working of L. is very 
frequently rendered troublesome by tbe 
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appearance of faults (tf.tJ.), but the same then studied In Prof. Carey’s laboratory, 
disturbances are useful in giving surface became D.flc.. and was appointed assistant 
indications of their existence as mineral prof, of physics. Prof, of physics. Univ. 
ores below. Thus dykes, cliffs, and steep College. Liverpool, 1881-1900, In 1898 he 
valleys due to faults are surface valleys was Kumford medallist of the Royal 
of veined rocks. Prospecting for such Society. Principal of Birmingham Umv. 
deposits is a matter of searching for the from its eetab., 1900-19, he was knighted 
slightest and often very indirect indica- 1002. Later in that year he was Romanes 
tions, among which may bo mentioned the lecturer at Oxford ; president of the Mathe- 
s tones washed down the beds of streams, matlcal and Physical Section, Brit, 
mineral springs, the presence in soils of Association, 1891; of the Physical Society 
disintegrated and chemically transformed of London, 1899-1900; and of the Society 
products, and the growth of plants feeding for Psychical Research, 1901-4. His 
on such soils. Magnetic iron is indicated works at first dealt ohiefly with electrical 
by the mognetlo needle. See J. Phillips, science, but the immense sale in England 
Treatise on Ore Deposits (ed. by II. Louis), of Haeckel's Riddle of the Universe , which 
1896; J. F. Kemp, Ore Dt posits of the had alarmed the orthodox, stimulated 
United States, 1900; 11. If. Thomas and L. to publish. In 1905, his Life and Matter 
D. A. McAlister. Geology of Ore Deposit , by way of refutation. Later he was 
1909; F. H. Hatch, Study of Ore Deposits, industrious in promulgating doctrines 
1929; T. Cook, Theory of Ore Deposits, that were religious In the modern Con- 
1933; and geological works of Sir O. Lyell, gregationalist sense, 1.6. which make the 
Sir J. Frost wich, and Sir A. Oikie. most extensive and fundamental altera- 

Lodestone, see Magnetite. tions in the anct. structure of Christian- 

Loddve (inct. Luteva, later Forum ity, and yet deny that continuity Is 
Neronis). tn. in the dept, of I! intuit, destroyed; the underlying motive being 
Franco, 36 m. W.N.W. of Montpellier, a dread lest religion be outmoded by 
Ft has rnanufs. of eru.T Nothing and science. The excursions into spiritualism 
woollens, wine and spirits. Pop. 7000. and psychical research that he had made 
Lodge, Edmund (1756 -1839), Eng. before the First World War (e.g. The 
genealogist, b. in London. He berume Survival of Man . 1909) were amplified 
successively Lancaster herald, Norroy soon after its outbreak. His son Ray- 
king-of-arms, Clarencieux king-of-arms, mond wjw killed on Sopt. 14, 1915, and 
and In 1832 knight of the order of the the book Raymond (1916) alleges contact 
Guelphs of Hanover. lie is best known with the spirit of that young soldier, 
as the author of the Portraits of Illustrious Ills place in the scientific world rests 
Personages of (treat Britain (1821-34). chiefly on his researches on radiation and 
He also ed. Illustrations of British History, the relation between matter and ether. 
Biography , and Manners in the Reigns His experiments on lightning conductors 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, almost reached the Hertzian discovery of 
Elizabeth, and James /. (1701-1838). eh‘ctro-niHgnetic radiation; and he in- 

Hls chief work on heraldry was The vented the 'coherer* and disproved by 
Genealogy of the Existing British Pe<rage experiment the existence of viscosity In 
(1859). ether. Thing his 'coherer' as a detector 

Lodge, Henry Cabot (1850-1924), A mcr. he was the flrst to accomplish wireless 
historian and senator; b. May 12 ai lies telegraphy before Maroon! had taken it 
ton, Massachusetts. Admitted to I he liar up. He was also a pioneer in the theory 
in 1876, ho was Republican member of of electrolysis and in the study of the 
Congress. 1837-93, member of the House movements of ions, and his inventions 
of Representatives, Massachusetts, 1880- included an eleetrioal method for dis- 
1881. and U.S. senator from 1893 until his persing fog, improved sparking plugs, and 
death, ne was, before the First 'World many contributions to physical science. 
War, strongly anti-Brit. During the war Besides the works already mentioned he 
be was opposed to 'negotiated' peace; a ml wrote, among others. Modem Views of 
It was be who. at the end of 1018, began Electricity (1889); Pioneers of Science 
he campaign that ended In America’* (1893); Signalling across Space without 
rejection of tho treaty of Versailles and Wires (1908); Man andthe Universe (1908); 
the wholo of President Wilson's foreign The Ether of Space (1909); Parent ana 
policy. His pubs, inclnde Essays on Child (1910); Modem Problems (1912); 
Anglo-Saxon Land Law (1876): L ife and Christopher, a Study in Human Personality 
Letters of George Cabot (1878); Charge (1919); A faking of Man (1924): Atoms and 
Washington (1889); Daniel Webster (1 891); Rays (1924): Ether and Reality (1925); 
History of Boston (1891); Historical amt Relativity (1925); Electrical Precipitation 
Political Essays (1802); Hero Tales from (1925); Evolution and Creation 11927); 
American History (1895); A Faming Energy (1028); The Reality of a Spiritual 
Frigate , and other Essays and Addresses World (1930); Beyond Physics (1930). 
(1902); and Early Memories , 1914. See his autobiography (1934). 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph (1851-1940), Lodge, Thomas < 1558-1625), Eng. 

Eng. physicist, b. at Pen! bull. Stafford- dramatist and poet. 5, at West Ham, 
shire, eldest son of Oliver L. of WolBtan ton. He entered Lincoln’s Inti In 1578, but 
He was educated at Newport (Salop) soon abandoned himself to the lighter 
Grammar School and Univ. College. Lon- aspects of literature. In 1589-91, seeking 
don. At the latter institution, which he variety and change of life, L. took part In 
attended after the hours of the business two sea expeditious against the Spaniards 
In which he was engaged, he graduated near the Azores And Canary Is. Daring 
B.Bo., taking honours in physics. He the latter expedition he composed his 
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prose tale of Rosalunde , which furnished Lodi, tu, and episcopal see in the prov. 
Shakespeare with the story of As You of Milan, Piedmont, Italy, on the r. b. of 
Like It. He also pub. about the same the Adda, 20 m. R.E. of Milan. The 
time two romances, viz. Robert, Second cathedral dates from 1158 and the church 
Duke of Normandy aod Euphues* Shadow , of the Incoronata from 1488. Napoleon 
the Baitaile of the Sences. lie excelled as grained a victory at L. over the Austrians 
a lyric poet, and Glaucus and Scilla on May 10, 1706. There arc manufs. of 
appeared in 1580; liis main vol. of verse, Parmesan chceso, majolica, linen, and silk. 
Phillis : honoured with FastoraU Sonnets, Pop. 28,300. 

Rlegie , sand amorous Delights, appeared in L6d£, co. and tn. of Poland, in tlio 

1593. L. is likewise the author of two prov. of l»iotrkow, on the Lodka R„ 
second-rate dramas entitled The Wounds 82 m. S.W. of \\ arsaw. In spito of a 
of Civile War and, in collaboration. A heavy death rate due to the unhealth\ 
Looking-glass for Landon and Ettgland. air, L prow more rapidlv than most othei 
and he trans. the works of Seneca and tu*. m Em ope before the First World 
Joseph ua. His works were ed. by Sir War owing to the immigration of tier. 
E. Gosse (4 vols.) iu 1884. See C J. capitalist-,. The pop. of the prov. which 
Sisson, Thomas Lodgi and Other Kliza - m 1872 was 50.000 reached 100,000 in 
bethans , 1933 ; also lives by N. H. Paradise. 1910 (composed ot Poles. Gera., and Jews), 
1931 (with bibliography), and E. A. and m 1931 was 2,033.000; tn. (1916) 
Tenney, 1935. 497.000. The chief manufs. before 1939 

Lodgers and Lodging*. It is notoriously were cottons, woollens, chemicals, beer. 
diffi cult, to deflno a ‘lodger/ but the term spirits, arid iron goods. There were also 
most commonly connotes a person who dye works, dour mills, and ogric. imple* 
hires rooms and attendance in a house in incut manufs. In the First World War 
which the landlord himself resides. But the battle of L. was fought on Dec. 1 
it also means (l)a person who contracts 1914. After the war L. became a Polish 
with a boarding-house keeper for food and military dist. On Sept. 1, 1939, L. was 
lodging regardless of exclusive occupation bombed, together with many other Polish 
of a separate room; (2) tho hirer of part of tns., by the (Jers. On Sept. 7 the Gors 
a house (that part being furnished or un- were approaching L. and next day the 
furnished), w'ho brings his own servants Poles retreated from tho city. In the 
and procures his own attendance, although Ger. -Soviet demarcation line fixed on 
the landlord resides on the premises; and Sept. 28. L. was assigned to tho Oor. 
(3) person* who live in separate tenements sphere h-e* further under Polani>)< The 
in model dwellings, or similar places, ltuasiauh turned the tables on the Gera, in 
where there are a common staircase and 1943. Gcr. resistance in Warsaw col 
a resident servant or porter appointed bv lapsed on Jan. 17, 1945, w’hen. the Russians 
the landlord to perform particular services forced the Vistula and took tlio oap. 
for the tenants. A lodger’s rights will ordi- Simultaneously with their Invasion of K. 
narily depend on the agreement ho makes Prussia soon afterwards*»the Russians 
with the landlord on taking hiH rooms, reached tho Silesian frontier s. of Wielun, 
But he is always entitled to have his goods advanced 50 m. on tho N. slopes of the 
properly looked after by tho landlord, Carpathians and captured Cracow and L. 
who will bp liable for loss or tneft occurring Loeb, Jacques (1859-1924), Uer.-Ainor. 
through his neglect. Under the Law of physiologist. In 1910 he became head 
Distress Amendment Act, 1908, if tho of the div. of general physiology, Itoekc- 
superior landlord threatens to distrain on feller Institute. IIIh most striking bonk 
the lodger's goods tor rent duo by the is Tropisms and Animal Conduct (191b). 
lodger’s landlord, tho lodger can protect Loeb. James (1868-1933), Ger.-Amer. 
his goods by serving on the superior land- archaeologist and devotee of the classics, 
lord or his agent a written declaration After reusing business life he pursued 
stating his ownership, and containing an archaeology. President of tho Amor. School 
undertaking to pay any arrears of rent hr* of Archeology at Athens, ho was a mem- 
may himself owe directly to the superior her of the Societies for the Promotion of 
landlord instead of to Ids own landlord. Hellem* and Rom. Studies, and of the 
But whatever he pays to the superior Archicological Institute. He wJllbechloOy 
landlord he can deduct from his next remcm I k red for launol dug the Loeb Class! • 
payment to his own landlord [see also cal Liluary at his own expense. The 
Distress). Any one who lets furnished original scope of the library was, intended 
lodgings which are not reasonably fit for to cover t vcrvtliing of auy Importance to 
occupation may be sued by a lodger for literature from the time of Ilonafer to the 
damages, but Chore is no warranty that fall of ( ( instant inople, but the Fifst World 
the premises shall continue in a sanitary War hampered progross. He tifms. Paul 
condition during the tenancy. A lodging- Dcchannc’s book on Euripides* Maurice 
house keeper who knowingly lets lodgings Crotbot’b on Aristophanes, and Couat’s 
to a prostitute for the purposes of her Alexandrian Poetry under the First Three 
wiling cannot recover his rent. Letting Ptolemies. 
lodgings is probably not a breach of a Loeche-la-Ville, see Leuk. 
covenant In a lease not to underlet or part Loeffler, Charles Martin Tornov (1861- 
wlth the premises without the consent of 1935), Alsatian -Ainer. musical composer 
the landlord. If a person agrees to take and violinist, b. at Mulhausen; studied 
apartments but does not enter into pos- the violin under Joachim in Germany and 
MMton. be Is liable for use and oecupa- composition under Uuiraud in France, 
tfon, though he may be sued also for Later he went to Boston and devoted 
damages for broach of contract. himsolf to teaching. lie hold a leading 
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place among modern Amer. composers 
with his orchestral compositions His 
best known work Is the ViUaneUe du 
Viable , an orchestral piece first performed 
In 1902. His Five Irish Fantasies were 
tir»t sung at Boston in 1922 by John 
McCormack. 

LoBss, name given originally to a loamy 
deposit oocuiriug in the basins of the 
Rhine and Danube. It consists mainly of 
Uav with fine sand and chalk, evidently 
loosely deposited and since somewhat 
solidified by its own weight and the action 
of percolating water. Extensive deposits 
have been recognised and stndied in many 
riglons, notably China, where thousands 
of hq m are covered to a depth of ovci 
1000 ft . the Block Earth of Russia, and 
the Mississippi basin There has been 
much discussion as to its oiigin, leading to 


ballads ' His other compositions include 
bev. oratorios. The Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, The Seven Sleejiers , and Jean Hues, 
sev. operas; and overtures, choruses, 
symphonies, concertos, and lyrical poems 
See A B. Bach, The Art ballad , Loewe and 
Schubert , 1890, and L Hirschberg, Loewe 
a Is Jnstrumental-komponist , 1919: also 
lives by H. Bulthanpt, 1898, M. Runze, 
1908, and O. Altenburg, 1924 
LofFt, C&pell (1751- 1824), Eng author, 
b in London. He was called to the Bar 
in 1775, but spent most of his bfe on his 
estates near Bury St. Edmunds He was 
a prolific writer on miscellaneous subjects, 
a zealous advocate of pari reform, and 
opponoot of the Amer war and the Blave 
ti ule Byron ridiculed him in English 
bards and Scotch llei t ewers as the Mnecenan 
of ‘distressed versemen.* 



Aorue^an State hauua\s 
THE FIS1I1NU TOWN OF s\OLV Ml IN THF LOrOTEN ISLANDS 


a general conclusion that it is wind-borne 
from dcsort or steppe land, desu cat» d hk< 
basins, gla< lal moraine, and the sc dime »t 
left by \astly swollen rjvs of the gla< iul 
epoch The distribution of L maj ho 
suminarlsul with some approximation to 
correctness as forming a fringe on Mu 
rquatoiial side of the limit of glut hit inn 
and on the great desert and steppe lauds 
Prof von Richthofen studied the gnat 
deposit In China, and oonclndod tint it 
was tho wind diifled fine dust Ciom l ho 
central deserts of Asia, brought down t>* 
the uiolster air uear tho coast, (iiun 
sufficient rainfall L is extremely futile, 
it weathers into vertical cUfls and hoi jroii- 
tal terraces; excavations in the tnrmoi 
provide homos for large numbers iu China 
It gives colour and name to the Hoang Ho 
ana Yellow ben 

Loewe, Johann Karl Gottfried (1796- 
1809), Ger. musician and composer. />. in 
LnbejOn, near Halle, and studied at llAlle. 
He settled in Stettin and produced an 
enormous quantity of compositions. His 
ballads are particularly expressive and 
original, and as tho composer of Edward 
and the Erl King (1818) ho takes a fore- 
most place among the writers of 'art 


Lofoten, or Lofoden, Islands, large group 
of is lying off the N W. coast of Norway, 
between 67° 10 and 69‘ 20 N and 12° and 
10° 8 ) E Tho group is separated from 
the mainland bv the Vest fjord, and is 
rii\ ided into two sections by the Kaftsnnd, 
the L I propir lying to the W. and S. 
and the VcsteraaUn Is. to tho E. and N. 
Tho famous Matlstrftm lies between 
Mosbenn's and Mosken The climate is 
not \ try rigorous, there is good pasturage 
foi t ittle, and baric i can be grown. The 
chief industry is < od fishing; lobsters and 
hi rnngs arc also uiught, and cod-liver oil 
and fish guano ore manufactured. Brit, 
commando raldus landed on the is. on 
March 0, 1941, buuk 18,000 tons of Ger 
shipping, took 215 Ger. prisoners and 
destroyed an impoitant fish-oil plant. 
Another raid was oa” »ed out on Deo. 28. 
Area about 2812 si, m. Pop. 41,000. 
See under Nav\l Operations in rax 
Sfcond Woiud War. 

Lofting, Hugh (&. 1886), Amer. author 
and illustrator, b at Maidenhead, Eng- 
land. Ho settled in the U.H.A. in 1912 as 
a practising civil engineer. After mili- 
tary service In the First World War he 
turned to w liting and illustrating children’s 
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Logarithms 


books, the most successful being the 
4 Dr. Dollttle’ series. This series includos 
The Voyages of Dr. Dolittlc (1912), for 
which he received the Newbery medal; 
Dr. Doolittle's Caravan (1926); and Dr. 
Doolittle's Return (1933). Other books: 
Porridge Poetry (1924) and Chib Qub Book 
(1932). 

Loftus, par. and tn. of N. Hiding, York- 
shire, England, 9 in. N.E. of Ouisborough. 
Alum, stone, and iron are fonnd, and there 
are brickyards and tile works. Pop. 
9000. 

Lofty. Mount, mt. of S. Australia, and 
the highest peak of the Lofty Range, 
situated near Adelaide. Its altitude is 
2400 ft. 

Log (a word of uncertain origin) in a 
nautical sense is an apparatus for meas- 
uring the speed of a ship. There are two 
main varieties of L., the common L. and 
the patent L. The origin of the former is 
obscure, and no mention of it Is found 
until 1577. There are four parts to a 
common L., the L.-shlp or L.-chip, the 
L.-reel, the L.-llne, and the L. -glass. The 
L.-shlp Is a wood quadrant about 1 In. 
thick, of a radius of 5 or 6 in., and having 
the circumference weighted with lead to 
keep it upright. There are two holes near 
the lower angles, through one of which the 
end of a short pieoe of thin line is passed 
and knotted; the other end of the line is 
spliced to a hard hone peg, which is 
Inserted In the other hole. The L.-shlp 
hangs square from this span of rope, to 
which the L.-Une is secured. The first 
portion of the line (from 10 to 20 fathoms) 
is known as the stray line, and should he 
tong enough to take the L.-shlp out of the 
ship's wake. A piece of bunting marks 
the end of the stray line, and from this the 
line Is marked with 'knots' at regular 
Intervals. A nautical mile is assumed to 
be 6080 ft., and the distance between 
knots bears the same relation to this dis- 
tance as the number of seconds in the L.- 
glass bears to an hour. If the glass is a 
28-see. one the distance is 47 ft. 3 in., if, 
as is more rarely the case, it is a 30 -boo. 
glass the distance is 50 ft. 7 in. For 
speeds over 6 knots a 14 sec. glass Is 
generally used, and the indicated speed 
doubled. To heave the log a man holds 
the L.-reel over his head, and an otflcer 
throws the L.-abip, with the peg In, clear 
to windward. The L.^lasa Is turned 
when the bunting reaches the officer's 
hand, and as soon as the glass lias run out 
the progress of the line Is stopped, and the 
distance measured. 

Various patent Ls. have been invented, 
some of which are fixed on the taffrail and 
the speed read off. The 1 Cherub,’ for low 
Speeds to 18 knots, ‘Neptune,’ for high 
speeds and rocket La., were Invented by 
Walker. The prin. part is a rotator, the 
revolutions of which indicate the speed. 
All patent Ls. are liable to error, the 
extent of which should be ascertained by 
•bore observation In calm weather. 

Logan, John (1748-88), ,&£ttlsh poet 
andcuvlne, ft. at Soutra, lUidlothian* In 
W1 be «M presented to the charge of 8. 
Leith and ordained two years later. 
6ome local scandal having arisen in con- 


nection with his name, he resigned his 
charge in 1786, retaining part of his salary. 
He settled in London, whoro ho contri- 
buted to the English Review. His undis- 
puted works include Essay on the A fanners 
and Governments of Asia (1782); View of 
Ancient History (1788*93); A Review of the 
Principal Charges against Warren Hastings 
(1788); and two vote, of Sermons (1790- 
1791). Ills poems, especially the ballad 
Braes of Yarrow , are marked by passages 
of rare beauty, but the charges of plagiar- 
ism find of appropriating the verses of 
Michael bruce have led to a largo amount 
of controversy, more especially In con- 
nection with the Ode to the Cuckoo, though 
modern research tends to substantiate Its 
authenticity as L.'s work. See J. 
Anderson, Life of Logan, 1793; D. Laing, 
'Ode to the Cuckoo with Remarks on 
its Authorship. 1873; and British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review , 1877 and 
1879. 

Logan, Sir William Edmund (1798- 
1875), Canadian geologist, b. at Montreal. 
From 1842 to 1871 bo was director of the 
Canadiau Geological Survey. He dis- 
covered the SUgmoria undei;-clays and the 
Eozoon canadcnse. lie was knighted in 
1856. His Geology of Canada was pub. 
In 1863. See life by J. Harrington, 
1883. 

Logan, city and eo. seat of Cache co,. 
Utah, U.S.A.. on the L. K., 70 in. N. of 
Salt Lake city. It te the seat of tho 
Stato Agric. College, and of the Rngh&in 
Young College (1878). It is the centre of 
a rich agric. and mining dlst. Pop 
It. 800. 

Loganberry, cross betwagp tho raspberry 
and tho blackberry, originally raised by 
Judge Logan in California. The fruit 
resembles the raspberry in eharaotor, but 
is larger, darker coloured, and more pro- 
lific. Its core remains in the fruit when 
the stalk is removed, as in the blai kberry. 
Its ita\our is sharper and more acid than 
the raspberry. The cultivation of Ls. has 
rapidly developed; the chief use of the 
fruit is for bottling and preserving. The 
plant is hardy and easily grown. 

Logan, Mount, fn the 8.VV. corner of the 
Yukon ter., Canada. It te the second 
highest known peak in N. America, and 
has au altitude of 19,850 ft. 

Logansport, city of Indiana, U.S.A., In 
Cass co. r on the Wabash K., 68 m. N.W. 
of Indianapolis. Limestone is quarried 
for use In the Iron manuf. L. lias large 
manufs. of automobiles and bodies, 
electrical machinery, paper, efo. Pop. 
20 , 100 . 

Logan Stone, The (Cornwall), see 
Booking Stones. t 

„ Logarithms. The preface to Chambers's 
Logarithmic Tables gives the following 
explanation: *A table of logarithms te a 
collection of auxiliary numbers so con- 
structed that by it Mnltlplloatlofi of com- 
mon numbers can be performed by 
addition of their logarithms; Division by 
their subtraction ; Involution, or the raising 
of powers, by their multiplication; and 
Evolution, or extraction of roots, by their 
division.* The definition of a logarithm 
te then given as follows; 'These auxiliaries 
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or logarithms are the exponents of powers 
to which an invariable number called the 
base has to bo raised, in order to produce 
the number of which it is the logarithm.’ 
Expressed mathematically, if a* is the 
logarithm of a number N to the base b, 
then j* is defined by the equation N *• b*. 
A convenient way of stating the fact that 
r is the logarithm of N to the base b is x *=■ 
tog* N. In this article we shall show the 
usefulness of L. by verifying the facts 
stated in the explanation and, flnully, how 
the tallies are constructed and bow they 
are to be used. For the moment let us 
suppose the tables are constructed and 
In our possession, (i.) Multiplication of 
number*. Suppose M and N are two 
numbers and that x -=* log* N ; // * log* M. 
From the above definition of L. f N - b x 
and M - &v. Hence MN i.e. 

log* MN - log* M + log* N. In other 
words, log* MN. is found by addition of the 
logarithm of the two numbers ; from the 
tables we then dmeover the required 
number 

Example. Using a table of L. con- 
structed to the base 10 m'dtiplv 20 by 17. 
Wo find log, % 20 l ( i.tO , ng,, 17 
1*0721. II once bv our rule log., (20 / 1 7 > 
1 il.'iO r 1 0721 3 0^71. From the 

same tables we find that log,, 1222 - 
3-0871 ; hence 26xi7 -1222. The 
above argument can bo extended for the 
multiplication of uny set of numbers 
Thus log* M N OV . . . - lug* M 4 log* N -4 
log* O H log* P 1- . . . 


(il.) Ihrtswn of numbers, log* - 

log* M — loir* N, for if a* log* N and v 
logfcM, then b> dellmtlon N -b* and M 6*. 

Hence W- r , whence “ y - x. 


Example. Using tables to the bo>e 10, 
divide 63 by 9. Wo find log 10 0.1 
1*7993 ami log,,, 9 -» 0 9542. Iiencc t*\ 


our rule log, a =~ 1-7093 - 0 *9512 


0*8451. From the same tables wo find 


that log, n 7 •* 0*8 151 ; hence ^ = 7. This 

obvious answer has been used for sim- 
plicity. The reader may easil> vcnf\ 
that log*(N)£ - v log*N, a rule tliat 
enables ua to And (N)f> by moans of tables 
with a minimum of trouble. Furtlu r It 
\ « 

Is easily shown that log*(N)tf« Uog*N, 

Q 

i 

a rule that enables us to find (N)9 at once 
by use of logarithm tables. 

John Napier was the Inventor of L., and 
he pub. his first work In 1614, Trigo- 
nometrical calculations had become un- 
wieldy and his work was the result of a 
need for simplicity. Napierian L. were 
calculated for functions of angles only, but 
SpeidaH improved the system and in 1619 
added the L. of natural numbers. In 
1665 John Briggs commenced the cal- 
culation Of L. to tlio base 10. These have 
been extended and are now used In all 


practical calculations. Briggs's tables 
were ooroputed to 1 4 significant figures ; 
for geucral calculations four-figure tables 
are sufficiently accurate, though seven- 
figure tables are often used in computa- 
tional Involved by measurements made to 
a greater degree of accuracy. 

Ijoqarithms to the base 1U and their use. 
In the first place since 10* = 10, log,. 
10 - 3 ; 10* 100, log,, 100 = 2 ; 10* - 

1000, log,o 1000 = 3, etc. Again 10* - 
1, hence log,, 1 ■- 0 - 10- 1 log,, 

0 i — l ; io- 4 ■= 1 ^, log« 0*01 - 2, etc. 
From the first part of this statement it 
follows that the logarithm of any number 
greater than 1 ami loss than 10 will be 
greater than 0 and less than 1, i.e. a 
decimal without an integer. The logar- 
ithm of any number greater than 10 and 
less than 100 will be greater than 1 and 
less than 2, i.e. 1 -4 a decimal. In genera) 
the logarithm of a number consisting of 
n intorgral numbers Is (w— 1) -f a decimal. 
The integral part of a logarithm is called 
Its rhararteriMic and the decimal part the 
mantissa. 

Example From tables wo find that 
log,o 8 0 9031. Find log„ 80. Log,, 

80 ~ log,, * » log,, 10 - 0*9031 -4 1 » 

1 9031. Mnalarlv log,, 800 = 2*9031. 
Thus the mantissa is the property of the 
num her h, the characteristic determined 
by the position of the decimal point. 

When we come to deal with the logar- 
ithm of proper fractions we seo from the 
second part of the statement at the 
beginning of the paragraph that they are 
negative. Thus log,, 0*8 = log,, *, — 
log 10 1 - log,, 5 *=- 0*6021 - 0 6990 - 
- 0 9009. For the moment the sim- 
plit ity of Ij. seems to have disappeared as 
soon as we come to proper fractions. We 
might naturally inquire if the welcome 
property of the mantissa mentioned above 
can bo retained for proper fractions as 
well. If we write log,. 0*8 = log*, ^ - 
log,, 8 — log,, 10 = 0-9031 — 1, or as it 
m usually written 1-9031 we get a logar- 
ithm in which only the characteristic is 
negative, and the mantissa is that belong- 
ing to the number 8 as before. Similarly 
we deduce log,, 0-08 = 2-9031. The 
results may be Bummed up then as follws : 
The mantissa of the logarithm to the base 
1 0 Is the name for all numbers consisting of 
the same digits arranged in the same order. 
The position of the decimal point only 
affects the characteristic. Henoe if the 
number whose logarithm we require con 
gists of one or more integral figure*, the 
characteristic is always one less than the 
number of integral figures, and It Is posi- 
t ive. 1 f the number is wholly a decimal, its 
characteristic is the same as the number of 
the place from the decimal point occupied 
by its first significant figure. This simple 
method is only true t f L. to the base 10, 
becauho that base is tho same as the radix 
of tho scale of the natttral numbers. 
Napier's base or radix was a number 
denoted by e t whose value is 9-7182818. 
. . . This number is defined by the 
mathematical series 

e - 1 + X +1 +1 +i + . . . ad infinitum 
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1 2 3 4 6 8 7 _ 8 9 

4 ~9~13 17 21 28 30"~34 3b 

4 8 12 16 20 21 28 M M 

4 8~12 13" 19 23 27 31 35 

4 7 11 15 19 22 28 30 33 

3 7 1114~ 18 21 2 r » 28 32 

3 7 10_14 17 20 24 27 31 

3 7 1(T~ 13 16 20’23~20 30 

3 _7 10 12 10 19 22 2» 29 

3 69 12 15 IS 21 21 2b 

3 6 9 12 15 17 20 2 1 26 

3 G 9 ll” 14 17 20 23 26 

3 5 8 11 14 16 19 22 ‘ , 

3 5~ 8 11 11 16 19 22 24 

15 8J£ 13 15 18 21 23 

3 5 8 10 13 18 20 23 

2 5 7 10 12 15 17 19 22 

2 5 7 9 12 14 16 19 21 

2 5 7 9 11 14 16 18 21 

2 4 7 9 11 13 16 IS 20 

2 4 6 8 11 13 15 17 19 

2 4 6 8 11 13 15 17 19 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14 15 17 

2 4 8 7 9 11 13 15 17 

2 4 5 7 9 11 12 14 16 

2357 9 10 12 14 15 

2367 8 10 11 13 15 

2 3 5 0 8 9 11 13 11 

2 3 5 6 il 9 11 12 14 

1346 7 9 10 12 13 

1346 7 9 10 11 13 

1 3 4 6 7 8 10 11 12 

1 3 4 5 7 8 9 11 12 

1345 6 89 10 12 

1 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 11 

1245 6 7 9 10 11 

1 ~2~ 4~ 5 6 7~ 8 10 11 

1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1235 6 789 10 

1 2 3 1 5 7 8 9 10 

1 2 3 4^ 6 6 8 9 10 

1 2 3 ~4 5 $780 

1234 5 6780 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1 2 ~3 4 5 $ 7 8 9 

1 2 3 4 5 t 1 7 b 

1 2 3 4 5 * 6 7 h 

1234 4 667b 

4 8 6 7 b 

1 2 3 3 i 6 6~ 7 v 


Reproduced from the Ministry of Education* $ 'Four-figure Jables and Constant* 
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112 2 
112 2 
112 2 
112 2 



5 6 7 8 9 


6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

’ 6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


112 2 
112 2 
112 2 
112 2 


112 2 
0 112 
0 112 
0 112 


0 112 
0 112 
0 112 
0 112 


Oil. 
0 112 
0 112 
0 112 


3 4 5 5 6 

3 4 5 5 6 

3 14 5 6 

3 4 4 5 6 

3 ~4~ 4 3 6 

3 4 4 5 5 

3 4 4 5 5 

3 4 4 5 5 

3 4 4 5 5 

3 3 4 5~5 

3 3 4 5 5 

3 3 4 4 5 

3 3 4 4 5 

3 3 4 4 5 

3 3 4 4 5 

3 3 4 4 5 

3 3 4 4 5 

3 3 4 4 6 

3 3 _ 4 _ 

3 i 3 4 4 5 

3 3 4 4 

2 3 3 4 

2 3 3 4 

2 3 3 4 

2 ~3~~ 3~i 

2 3 3 4 

2 3 3 4 

2 3 3 4 

2 3 3 4 


3 3 4 
2 13 3 4 
2 3 3 4 

2 13 3 3 


By permission of the Controller of Hie Majesty's Stationery Office 
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Its importance is due to the fact that for 
all values of x less than 1, 

lo*.(l +*) + 

... ad infinitum. Algebraical analysis 
enabled Napier to compute his L. to the 
base e by means of this expansion of log# 
(1 + x), and L. to the base 10 are coin* 

S ated from an expression derived from 
he one above. It is shown In text-books 
on algebra that logi 0 (n + 1) — logio 


a m + * - 

n 2n» 3 n» 


. where p ■=■ log# 


10 * 0-43429448 . . . Henoe if the 
logarithm of one number to the base 1 0 is 
found, the logarithm of the next number 
con be computed. Repeated application of 
this formula results in the table of L. with 
which we are familiar. 

The reverse process of finding, from the 
cables, the number when the logarithm is 
given Is also done in two parts. The 
mantissa, is considered first; from it the 
actual digits of the number are found; the 
whole-number part of the logarithm, the 
characteristic, then gives the position of 
the decimal point. These results can also 
be obtained from antilogarithm tables, 
on which the I#, are arranged round the 
edge of the table and the numbers In the 
centre. See also Mathematics; Slide 
Rule. See W. Chanln. Logarithms in 
Commerce , 1931; Sir C. V. Boys, Matured 
Logarithm , 1935; F. W. Chambers, 

Arithmetic of Logarithms, 1935; and H. S. 
Hall and S. R. Knight, Higher Algebra , 
1940. Good fonr-figure tables are those 
of Godfrey and Siddons, while Chambers's 
Seven- figure Mathematical Tables are in- 
valuable for accurate work. 

Logau Friedrich. Freiherr, von (1604- 
1655). Ger. poet, b. at Brockut, near 
Nlmptsch in Silesia. He studied law at 
Bring and Frankfurt, and entered the legal 
service of the duchy of LJegnitz as chan- 
cer? councillor. He la chiefly famous as 
a writer of epigrams. He Joined the 
Fruchtbrtngende Gesellsohaft, the most 
important of Ger. literary and linguistic 
societies. In 1648. Under the pseudonym 
* Salomon von Golaw 'he pub. a collection of 
epigrams. Zweyhundert teutseher Heimens - 
prUche (1638). A selection from his 
Sinnaedichte was made by K. W. Ramlcr 
and G. K. Lessing in 1759. and a complete 
ed. of his worksby G. Elinor in 1876. 

Log-book, book Into which the contents 
of the log-board or rough L. arc trans- 
cribed daily. The columns of the L. make 
provision lor the nature and velocity of 
the wind, the state of the weather, the 
observed tat. and long., the course, pro- 
gress, etc. Under the heading ‘ Remarks ’ 
are entered the employment of the 
crew, the times of passing prominent 
landmarks, any alteration of the course, 
made and exchanged, drills per* 
formed, etc., and in the case of sailing 
ships the making, shortening* and trim- 
ming of sails. The deck L. Is kept by 
the offloer of the watch. Is copied Into the 
ship'* L. which Is the official L.. by the 
navigating officer In charge, and Is then 
inftlalled by the offloer on watch. In 


steam vessels rough and fair engine-room 
registers are kept, giving Information os 
to the state of the engines, etc. All ships 
in the Brit. Mercantile Marine are com- 
pelled to keep an official L. in a form 
approved by the Board of Trade. Various 
Ls. arc used. in aircraft, the pilot's L. 
being the most important. 

Loggan, David (1635-93), Ger. engraver 
and designer, b. at Danzig. He settled 
in London and pub. Engravings of the 
Colleges of Oxford (1090), and later similar 
engravings of the colleges of Cambridge. 
At the court of Charles II. he engraved 
sev. portraits of the king and of his 
courtiers. 

Loggia, It. name for an arcade composed 
of galleries and verandas roofed over, 
but open to the air on one hide. 

Logging, see Lumber and Lumbering. 

Logia (Gk. Aoyia, oracles). Papias, a 
writer of the second century, who is said 
to have been a disciplo of St. John, wrote 
that 1 Matthew composed the oracles 
(Aoyia) of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue/ 
It lias been one of the tasks of modern 
biblical criticism to And out what these 
L. were. The most probable suggestion 
is that they were a collection of passages 
from the II eb. Bible mich as were suscep- 
tible of a Messianic interpretation, riuota 
collections must have been made by the 
early Christians, who aimed particularly 
at shotting how Jesus fulfilled the Mes- 
sianic prophecies. It is notable that 8t. 
Matthew’s Gospel Is marked by its Insis- 
tence on this. 

Logic may be most briofly defined 
a* the study of the general conditions 
of valid inference. The tWree 'products 
of thought/ the instruments employed 
by tho logician are the term, the 
proposition or premise, and tho Inference. 
(1) A term may be said to denote an 
individual or a group of Individuals or to 
connote an attribute or a group of attri- 
butes. (2) A proposition or premise 
asserts or denies one term or another as 
the result of comparison e.g. 'All tri- 
angles are hounded by three sides/ Here 
the term 'bounded by three sides' (an 
attribute) is called the predicate, while 
tho term ‘all triauglos (a group of 
individuals) is called tho subject; the 
connecting verb 'are' belongs to the 
copula. Thus 'bounded by all sides* is 
said to be predicated of r all triangles/ 
Propositions or premises may be sub- 
divided (a) according to quality, i.e. 
affirmative or negative, or lh) Recording 
to quantity, i.e. universal (’All, men are 
fools ') or particular (' Some men ale fools*). 
There is a further possible subdivision 
into universal -affirmative ('All X ls V), 
universal -negative ('No X isY*), particular- 
affirmative rsomeXls Y 'hand particular- 
negative (' Some X is not Y *). The most 
important part of L. deals with inference, 
i.e. the process of combining two pro- 
positions or premises so as to arrive at a 
proposition distinct from any that has 
preceded. Inferences are of two kinds, 
Inductive and deductive. (I.) Indudim, 
or inference from the particular to the 
universal. Anatom, or Inference from 
the particular to an adjacent particular Is 
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a form of imperfect Induction, and, though equipment. See army; Commissariat. 
Justifying a more or less probable oon- Logos (Gk. Aoyos) as a theological term 
elusion, never leads to certainty (e.g. has no exact counterpart in any other 
War between A and B is wicked. War language. The use of verbum, word, in 
between A and B 1 b similar to war between the Vulgate is perhaps the least satis- 
A and C. Therefore war between A and factory of sev. which have from time to 
O is wicked), (ii.) Deduction, or syllogism time been adopted. In Gk. philosophy, 
is inference from the universal to the as illustrated especially in Heraclitus of 
particular (e.g. Ail war is wicked. Ephesus and Anaxagoras, and among the 
war between A and B Is war. Therefore Stoics. L. is the divine reason regarded as 
war between A and B is wicked). Syllo- immanent in the oosmio process. But 
glsms may be combined in what is called their systems are rather forms of p&nthe- 
a 'train of reasoning,’ and tho complex or Ism, recognising no transcendent god and 
hypothetical syllogism may be employed teaching that this truth or reality (half 
in which one or more complex (or hypo- hidden, half revealed in the visible world) 
thetioal) premises occur. A complex can be found in tho self, 
premise Is a combination of two or more In the Beptuagiiit L. signifies the uttered 

simple premises in one sentence. In such a word of wisdom of God expressed in the 
manner that the truth or falsity of ono threefold process of creation, providence, 
premise or set of premises is made to and revelation. Philo and the Alex- 
depend on the truth or falsity of the other andrian- Jewish school combined these two 
premise or set of premises; when depend- originally separate meanings, so that 
ent on the truth of tho ono premise or Philo’s L. may be said to correspond to 
group of premises, the complex premise is Plato’s idea of the good ondowed with the 
termed con ju notice, when upon tho creative activity or universal causality 
falsity, disjunctive. A conjunctive syl- of the .stoics. Thus arose the Christian 
logism is a syllogism one or both of whose use of tho term applied to the Second 
premises are conjunct! e pio.ui^*s; a dis- Person of the Trinity. Heretical teaching 
junotivo syllogism one whose major pro- in the early Church tended to include the 
nilse is a disjunctive and the minor a portion of Christ with the imaginary 
simple proposition, the latter affirming or hierarchy of intermediary spirits or 
denying one of the alternatives stated In emanations between God and man. To 
the former. A dilemma occurs when one all suob views the L. of St. John’s prologue 

} >reuilso of the complex syllogism is a con- was au effective barrier. It owes much to 
unotive and tho other a disjunctive pre- Philo and assumes that those to whom it is 
mlse (c.g. if A Is H. O is I), and E is F; addressed are familiar not only with his 
but either C is not D or E Is not F; there- thought but also with sev. of his technical 
fore A is not B). terms. Somewhat later tho apologists. 

The foundations of L. wero laid by Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, sought to 
Plato, but Aristotle was the first to pro- reconcile Christian doctrine with the 
duce a definite and developed system of Aoyos <nr*ftuari«o« of the btoics. Sec J. 
L. iu the Organon . Amoug Lat. schools Rcvillo, La Doctrine du Logos dans le 
of anefc. philosophy the Stoics, Epleunam, mtatrUme tvangxle et dans les oeuvres de 
Sceptics, and Neoplatonists oil contri- I*hilon t 1881; A. Harnuck, lit story of 
buted to the science of Jj. To Abelard Dogma (trans.), 1894-99; A. AalL Tier 
(1079-1142) is due in great measure the Logos, 1896-99; and J, Lebreton, Htetoire 
revival of L. in tho twelfth century, his du cUnrmt de la TrinUe , 1928. 
disciple John of Salisbury shows acipiaiu- Logrodo: 1. Is. prov. of N. Spain, 8, of 
tance with the entire Organon. St. Thomas the It. Ebro. Tho Ebro basin is very 
Aquinas consolidated this advance in fertile, producing cereals, olive oil, fruit, 
the thirteenth century. Thereafter L. and tho noted red Rioja nines. Iron, 
tended to become a lifeless classification silver, lead, copper, and lignite are found, 
or meaningless dialectic In the hands of Area 1946 sq. m. Pop. 233.200. 2. 

Wm. of Occam and the Nominalists until (Anct. Lucronius), cap. of the above, an 
the Renaissance humanists rev oiled, anct. walled tn. with a twelve-arched 
Francis Bacon (1561-1028) in hia A ovum bridge across the Ebro dating from 1138. 
Organum Introduced his 'new' Inductive It is ou the r. b. of tho Ebro, 30 m. S.8.E. 
L. to replace Aristotelian deductive L. of Vitoria, in tho centre of the wine diet. 
Modern L. has developed along the lines of Pop. 56,000. 

empiricism (Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and Loharu, state of E. Punjab, India. 
J. 8. Mill) and. In strong contrast, along Area 222 sq. m. Pop. 31,000. The cap. 
that of Rationalism (Bninosa and Leibniz) is Loharu. Pop. 3000. 
and the transcendentalism of Kant. See Lohengrin, hero of an old High Ger. 
J,*S. Mill, A System of Logic , 1843; W. 8. poem of the thirteenth century. He was 
Jevons. Elementary Lessons in Logic, the son of Parsifal and one of the knights 
1876: J. Walton.JwotiuoZ of Logic, 1891; of the Holy Grail. At King Arthur's 
W. E.< Johnson, Logic , 1921-24 ; A. Wolf, command he was carried to Mato in a oar 
Textbook of Logic, 1930; L. 3. Btebblng, drawn by a swan to i» >oue Elsa, daughter 
Thinking to Some Purpose, 1939, and of the duke of Brabftui. He overthrew 
Modem Introduction to Logic, 1940: and her enemy. Telraiunnd. and married Elsa. 
A. N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of EtMcs, In spite of her promise not to question 
1949k him. she insisted on demanding his 

Logical Positivism, see Positivism, origin. Twice ho persuaded her not to 
Logical. question him, but on her asking a third 

Logistics, term used for the military time he told her, and immediately was 
science of quartering and moving men and carried away by the swan-drawn car to 
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return to the Grail. RUokert’s ed. of the 
poem (1857 ) is the best. It is a continua- 
tion of Wolfram von Esohenbach’s 
Parsifal . Wagner founded his opera 
Lohengrin (1848) on this legend. 

Loidis, see Leeds. 

Loigny, vtl. In the dept, of Euro-et-Loir, 
France, 29 in. S.8.E. of Chartres. Tho 
Gere. were hero defeated by the Fr. in 
Dec. 1870. Pop. 400. 

Loir, rlv. of France, rising in Eure-et- 
Loir dept, and flowing S.W. It joins the 
iaarthe near Angora. Length 180 m. 

Loire: 1. Longest riv. in France, lises 
in the Gerbior-dc-Jonc (dept. Ard£che) at 
a height of 4500 ft., and flows N. and N.W., 


Rhone. Tho dept, is largely mountain- 
ous, but tho plains of Forez and Roanne 
provide good agrio. and pasture lands. 
The vine is grown in the valley of tho 
Rhoue. The basin of the St. Etienne is 
one of the richest coal dists. of France, and 
iron and lead are mined in large quantities. 
The chief manufs. are glass, ribbons, silk, 
cast steel, hardware, machinery, anil 
outlery. Cap. St. Etienne. Area 1852 
sq. m. Pop. 631,500. 

Loire, Haute-, dept, of S.E. France, 
formed from parts of Langucdoo, Lyon- 
nais, and Lower Auvergne, and divided 
into throe arrons., Le Puy (cap.), Brloude. 
and Y&singeoux. Situated on the centra] 



THE LOIRE AT NANTES 


Ytott, Pans 


S.W., and finally W. for a total distanco of 
625 m., until It flows into the bay of 
Biscay between Palm bumf and St. 
Nazaire. Its chief trlbs, are the Alhcr, 
Cher, Iudre, Vienne, Thouot, and Sivto 
Nantalse on the 1. b.. and the Arronx and 
Maine on the r. b. Navigation of the L. 
is difficult owing to the shrinking of the 
stream in times of drought and the fre- 
quent floods at other times. Dykes have 
been ereoted at sev. places, tho most im- 
portant being the circular dyke at Tours. 
The Maritime Canal of the L. (9 J in. long), 
opened in 1892, enables large ships to as- 
cend to Nantes. Tho 4 lateral canal of the 
Loire* accompanies the riv. from Koanno 
to Brlare and thence proceeds to the 
Seine. The ch&teaux of Cbambord, 
Clienonceaux, and others in the L. 
disk are among the most famous in 
Franco. 2. Dept of Central Franco formed 
from the old a 1st. of Forez and parts of 

M olais and Lyonnais, is bounded on 
. by the dept, of SaOne-ot-Loire, and 
8. by Ardbche and Haute-Loirc. It is 
drained in the N. by the L. and its 
tribe, and in the S.E. by the trlbs. of the 


plateau of Frame, it is traversed by font 
mt. ranges running from N. to S., viz. the 
Vivarai^ and its continuation the Boutlercs 
Cham, the Massif dn M6gal, tho Velay 
Mts., and the Margcndo MU*. There are 
numerous signs of volcanic activity. 
Chief ihs., tho Loire, with its tribs. the 
Borne and Lignon, and the Allior. The 
climate is < old. Rye, oats, barley, wheat . 
lentils, peas, and root crops are gjfown, and 
cattle iincl goats are largely reared. Coal 
and antimony are mined, and there is a 
largo kwo-making industry. Area 1930 
sq. in. Fop. 228,000. 

Loire-Inferieure, maritime debt, of W . 
France, formed from part of afiet, Brit- 
tany and the (list, of Ketz, and lying 
between the bay of Biscay on the W. and 
Malne-ct-Loire on the E. The surface Is 
very flat, and is drained by tho Loire, with 
Its tribs. the Erdre and the Bevrs, and the 
Isao, a trib. of the Vilaine. The refining 
of the salt from the marshes between the 
Vilaine and tho Loire is an important 
industry. Horse- and cattle- breeding 
prospers, and cereals, vines, flax, and fruit 
are cultivated. There are deposits of tin, 
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lead, and iron. There are foundries and Lokeren, tn. of Belgium Jn the prov. of 
shipbuilding yards at Nantes and frit. E. Flanders, J 2 m. E.N.E. of Ghent, on the 
Nozalre. The chief manufs. are hemp, R. Durnic. There is agriculture, and 
linen, paper, sugar, biscuits, and soap, niiuiufs. of linen, cotton, silk. wool, oar- 
The rap. is Nantes. Aren 2003 sq. m. pets, furs, ropes, chemicals, and tobacco. 
Pop. 005,000. There is an active trade in tlax, cattle, 

Loiret, dept, of Central France, formed corn, hemp, and oil. Pop. 25,400. 
from the anct. prov. of Orl6anals, with Loket, see Eluogi n. 

parts of Ile-de-France and Berry, and Lokoja, tn. and cantonment of N. 

lying S.W. of Heine-et-Marne, W. of Nigeria, Africa, near the Junction of the 
Yomio, and N.E. of Loir-ct-Cher. The Rs. Niger and Benue. Pop. 7000. 

Loire valley in the H. of the dept., in spito Lollards, Tho (from Dutch hdlaerd , a 
of tho frequent tloodn, is faimd for its mumble r, mu tterer, from LoLhn, to mutter), 
fertility and vineyards. A great part of mime applied at the end of the fourteenth 
the surface is covered by forests, but the century to the followers of WyrlifTe 
plateau of Orleans is very fertile. All and others who shared his tenet*. The 
branches of agriculture form the chief movement was to a large extent inde- 
imlustrics. Tho chief maniiS. are bricks pendent of YVvcliife. All over tho country 
and tiles, porcelain, leather, machinery, there was discontent with tho codes, 
hosiery, and sugar. Cap. Orleans. Area and civil order. Wydiffo represents this 
2021) sq. in. Pop. 346,900. discontent among tho learned, and there 

Loir-et-Cher, dept, of Central Franco, is no doubt that his individualistic vIcwh 
formed from portions of Orl6annis and were spread far and wide by his 'poor 
Touraine, and bounded on the N. by priests,' whoso lives and pleaching com- 
Euro-ct-Loir. on the tf. by Indio, it e. pared favourably w ith those of the friars, 
drained by tho Loir in the N., the Loiio But many had already come to similar 
mi tho centre, and the Ole r in the S. A conclusions on their own initiative. The 
large part of tho surfavo i* "ownd by L. underwent much persecution, the ohief 
forests, but in t lie riv. basins there aro rich statute against them being the De ffere- 
ugrie. dists . wheat and oats being largely tiro Combur* ado in 1100, under which 
cuithated. There aro rich pastuie lands, mauy were ) mint. Lollardinm was forced 
and fruit and vines grow well. Cloth and beneath the surface, but did not die out 
other woollens, gloves, leather, ami gla-^s even after the death of Sir John Oldeastle 
aro manufactured, and thero aie large under Henry V., but remain'd to give 
distilleries. Stone ami alabaster are on [ictus to tho Reformation. Many took 
quarried. Cap. ft lots. Aiea 24 7s sq. m. in hand to reason agamat Lollardism, bm 
Pop. 212,200. the onlv successful writer was Bishop 

Loisy, Alfred Firmin (1857-1940). Fr. Iteginald Pecock C g.v .). See J. (Jairdner. 
modernist theologian, h . at Amhriercs, Lollard* and the Reformation in It n gland, 
Mnrno. Ifo Rtudiod at t he Rom. < 'at hollo 1 908 ; (J . M . Trevelyan, England in the Age 
theological seminary, Chalons, and was of Wychffe, 1908: and K. B. McJ-arlane, 
ordained priest in 1879. Ho was prof, of John Wyeliffe and the Lollard «, 19";0. 

Hob. and biblical literature at the Lolme, Jean Louis de (1740-1806). 
Inatitut Cntholioue, Paris, 1881-03. oml Swiss jurist, b. at Geneva, where lie prac- 
leoturor at the Kcolo des Hantes Etudes, tised as a lawyer. In 1771 he pub. his 
Sorbonne, 1906-1. From both these posts chief work. Constitution d< VAngtcterrr , 
he was dismissed, and he was oxcorumuni- which was held in high esteem for man' 
cated in 1908. In 1909 ho became prof. 1 >eara. IDs other works include ParaiRi 
of church hist, at tho College do France. ' Ik tween the English ( lovers merit and the 
There is considerable literature on the \ Former Government of Sweden (1772) and 
L, controversy, which arose out of his | flhtorg of the Elauellants (1782). 
fffimngile et VEglise (1902), which was a Lolos, or Nesus, Chinese name for an 
Catholic’s reply to C. (i. Ilarnaek’s ft es< n aboriginal tribe which inhabits the moon* 
<les Christentums, His excommunication tainous country called Taliangshan, which 
came after the pub. of his most important las between the Yangtsckinng and the 
work, Les Evangiles synoptlques (1907-8). C luonohang valley. 

Other works are Les Acte# des Aphtns Lombard, Lambert (I50C-60), Flemish 
(1920): Lf Apocalypse d< Jean (1920; painter, engraver, and artist. He was 
M&noires pour sen'ir <) J'histoirc rchgu u»r also known bv f lie names of Lamprecht 
de notre temps (1930); and La A 'ai#*a'"( Sustention, bintviu*. and Schwab. 
du Christian fane Wm). Nee studies l»j M. Lombard, Peter (c. 1100-c. 1160), It. 
J. Lagrange. 1932, and M. D. Pctro, 19 1 L scholastic theologian and philosopher, b . at 
Loltoine, see Luton. Novara In Lombardy. He is often re- 

Loja,or Loxa.cap. of a prov. of tho same ferred to as "uiagistcr Scntcntlorum ' be- 
namo in the republic of Ecuador. (Mu- cause of his famous Sentences. t.e. opinions, 
ohona bark Is obtained in the neighbour- These Aro divided into four books, dealing 
hood. ' There la an airfield and a wireless with tho Trinity, Creation, Incarnation, 
station. Area of prov. 3705 so. m. Pop. and the Sacraments L. divided each 
of tn. 19,000: of prov. 198,100. book into questions; later the questions 

Loja, city in the prov. of Granada, S. were subdivided into distinctions and 
Spain, in a beautiful valley traversed by chapters, thus fixing the form of most 
the R. Genii. Salt is found in the neigh- later scholastic treatises. His aim was to 
bourhood, and there are manufs. of wool- unite the then received theology into a 
lens, silk, paper, and leather. It was one body giving weight both to scripture 
of the last Moorish strongholds. Pop, and reason. The 'Hook of the Sen- 
20,500. tenoos' became after his death the 
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accepted manual of theology until the Como. There is some mineral working. 
Stmmm Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas li. is divided into the provs. of Beigaino, 
(1225-74) gradually supplanted it. See Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 
life by F. Pro to Is, 1881. Pavia, and Sondrio. Area 9191 sq. m. 

Lombardlo Architecture, style developed Pop. 6 f 298,000. 

In the N. of Italy by the Lombards after The culture of L., from 500 n.r. to the 
the Gothio invasion, when Goths aud nineteenth century has been ilcb and vital, 
natives bad fused into one race. Its riso Gk. and Rom. bronzes, Mfeh., and other 
dates from the time of Charlemagne, and treasures have been presen ed. The 
a few monuments remain from the eighth Byzantine Empire and the Longobards 
century. But the great architectural (q.r.) added their own vitality. A gold 
period was the eleventh and twelfth con- and silver campaigning crosM at Brescia 
turies. To tho early part of this belongs Cathedral is a relic of the incursions of 
the church of 8. Antonio at Piacenza, Frederick liarbarossa. Fr. rule in the 
dedicated in 10 1 4. A later example is the sixteenth century is represented by Clouet's 
cathedral of Novara, and later still we 'Portrait of Saint Aiarsault,' also at 
may note S. Michele at Pavia. S. Brescia. Spain and Austria later left 
Ambroglo at Milan Is also Lombardic. their mark. Notable paintings are Titian's 
L. A. is based primarily on Rom. tradi- altar-piece in the church of SS. Nazaro 
tkm, though in detail it discards the and Cclso in Biescia, and Correggio's 
debased forms of tho later empire in 'Portrait of a Man* in the Costello Sfor- 
favour of Byzantine importations. zeaoo. See A. R. Porter, Londtard Archi • 

Lombards, The: 1. Anct. Germanic tecture , 1915-17. 
tribe (see Lonoobabps). 2. Cla^s of It. Lombardy Poplar, see under Poplar. 
merchants, brokers, and bankers who Lombok, called also Selaparan, is. of the 
settled In England from the thirteenth to Malay Archipelago, Dutch E. Indies, 
the sixteenth century. It is certain that situated eastward of Java between lat. 
all did not come from Lombardy, yet it is 8° 1*2' and 9° 1' S., and long. 115° 46' 
likely that the enterprise and Intelligence and 11 40' K.; it is separated W. from 
they displayed were in large measure duo Bali by L. Strait and E. from Sumbawa 
to the fusion of Lombard blood with tho by tho Strait of Alas. The uioo w 3130 
indigenous It. In 1338 Edward III. sq.m. Two rat. chains extend along the 
pledged his jewels to the L. in order to N. and S. coasts, the former being vol- 
raise money for bl*» Fr. wars, and Henry i canlc. Between the ranges are well- 
V. did likewise in 1415. In that they watered fertilo plains, w here sugar, coffee, 
were usurers and pawnbrokers thev were I maize. Indigo, ootton, and tobacco are 
unpopular, like tbe Jews, who, until their | cultivated. Tho cap. is Matarnni and the 
expulsion In 1290, had largely controlled I chief port Arnpanam, situated on tho W. 
those occupations. The L. first arrived coast. The i-». was captured, together 
In England m tho reign of Ilenry III. with Bali, by the Jap. In Feb. 1912, but 
(1216-72). and were formally banished by reverted to the Dutch 40 1945. Pop. 
Queen Elizabeth. But prior to her reign (with Bali) 1,802,000. 

Eng. menhants had already largely Lombroso, Cesare (1836-1919), It. 
usnrped their functions. It is related criminologist and prof, of foiensic rnedi- 
tfaat Edward II. handed over as much as cine. Inter prof, of criminal anthropology 
656,000 to the Frescobaldi In payment of at Turin: b. at Verona. In 186*2, before 
his father's debts, whilst the* wealthy bolding the abovo portions, he was prof, 
firms of tbe Peruzzt and Hardi, the leading of nay c hintry at Pavia and then dircotor 
L . of the day, were actually ruined by of the I'eaaro lunatic asylum. The name 
Edward Ilf., who was never able to of this celebrated It. anthropologist is 
redeem his pledges. Lombard .Street in mainly associated with theories relative to 
the city of London, often reputed the the responsibility or irresponsibility of 
wealthiest of the metropolis, commeraor- criminals and, os Incidental thereto, with 
ates their former residence in the neigh- theories as to the physical and psychloal 
bourhood. See T. Hodgkin, Italy and her characteristics that go ( o form t he criminal 
Invaders , a.i>. 376-303, 1892-1916; 2nd typo. For a general criticism of his 
ed., vols. v. and vi. (Tht Lombard Kino theory of the evidence of a criminal type 
dam). For hist, of the Lombard League see under Criminology. I n his last years 
see G. Vignati, Storia dtylomaia della Lega he took up the sub]cot of spiritualism. 
Ixmbarda , 1866. Chief works: La Pellagra in Italia (1885); 

Lombardy, region of N. Italy, hounded L'Uomo di genio (1888); L'Uoiyo delin - 
ontbeN. by the Alps, on the E. by VenetJa, guente (1889); La Donna D&iTiguente 
on the 8. by Emilia, and westward by (1893); Delxtix vecehi e delitti nuobi (1902); 
Piedmont. It includes part or whole of Nuovi studi sul genio (1902); (bid After 
Lakes Maggfore, Lugano, Como. Garda, Death— IV hat? (1909). < 

Iaeo, and Varese, and is drained by the Lommel, to. In tbe prov. of Ismbourg, 
Po, which Is a 8. frontier, and the Ticino, Belgium, 20 m. N. of llasselt, near the 
a iriti. of that riv., flowing along the W. Dutch border. It is one of the new in* 
boundary. The highlands are devoted to dustrial places of the Kempen (Camplne) 
pastures, the lower slopes to chestnuts, region. Chief roanufs. are zlno, lead, tin, 
etc., vines, and silk culture, and the fer- and bottles. Pop. 13,400. 
tile plains to mulberries, maize, wheat, Lomond, Looh, largest lake in Scotland, 
flax, and rice. Milan, the chief railway situated In the 00 s. of Stirling and Dum- 
oeotre of the country. Is also the most barton. Its length is 23 m., and it varies 
flourishing silk market In the world, whilst I in width from 5 m. to i m.: its area Is 
silk-weaving Is the main industry of I 27 aq. m. It contains thirty la., of which 
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the largest Is Inohraurrin Mtg and ture (1911) A nativo of San Francisco, 
vallevw encircle the lake, and from these he -was oyster pirate, brtiloi. prisoner, 
numerous streams fall to Its banks Its S loo tun r, and journalist , hunted seals in 
shore near Balloch has been Industrialised the Behring Sea , vwtjcd Japan and 
Lomonossov, Michael Vasllievich (17 J 1- klondyke (1897), and tramped over 
1765), Kuhhian poot and scientist, b at Canada and the U ^ A See Ghanaian 
Donishovka mar Cholmogory, was the London, Ihe book of J ark london , 1921 
son of a llshdinan of Archangel In his London Area and Po/mlfUwn — The 
blementa ( hymiae Matliematua (1711) ho tenn L is used more than one way, 
anticipated to some extent the atomic and it is mccbhary to begin by di fining and 
theory of the structure of matter, liter distinguishing the most important oflheae 
developed by Dalton (q o ) His othtr meanings (1) I he city of L , the old L 
work includes poems and writings on hi^t of hist occupies only (75 at scarcely 
and astionomy 1 he former Ihraiu Jowf 1 sq m in the ctntio of thf huge area 
Land (7 t ) was named aftoi him in 1929 whic h is now popularly known as L The 
Lomonossov Land, see Iijri\7 Jobff old willed cit\ his bet n s worn ped by the 
I 5M> jounger suburbs which have *rown up all 



Lomza, cap of a sub div of Biol>stok round d It still hvta as au admirlstra 
prov , Poland, an old fortilled tn on th tivc unit, with a civic constitution which 
Varov It was taken by the Gtrs iu would still stem familiar to a man of 
1916, lestored to Poland later, was In t lit the Middle Ag<s Ihe estimated resident 
Hussion area after the 19 19 partition and pop ot the city (1917) was o490 (2) 

fell to the Gera in 1941 On the s ] he modem adimmstrative co of L 
approaches to k Prussia the Russian includes the cit> and the anrroiuidlng 
general, Zakharov, was checked In \ug dist of lib so m with an estimated pop 
1944 bv the fortress of L But the ft l in 1047 of <>,628 140 Inhab Iho dist m 
lowing month the Russians dtoi e a w t dgo undr 1 the local go\ c rnmcufc of the LOO 
S ofthe fortress and pressed toward the and it is the ana which perhaps most 
Narev against tenacious Uer resistance maily approximates to the ordinary 
andL was gradually entire led from s and meaning of the term L (9) There is, 
8 W On Sept 13 L was taken Pop howtier, a still wider use of the term, the 
25,000 greater * L , whit U 10 practically the 

London, Bishop of, see Ingram, AmitUR Metropolitan Police IMat . together with 
Foust Winninoton the city of L , which, roughly, includes all 

London, John Griffith ('Jack') (1876- para within 15 m of haring Cross, and 
1916), Amer author, especially famous therefore comprises the no, of Middlesex 
for his remarkably sympathetic animal and parte of the cos of Hertfordshire, 
stories like 1 he Colt of the U ltd (1903) and Essex, Kent, and Surrey This greater 
White Fang (1906), Other of his works L has an area of 470,791 ao , with an 
an The Qod of His Fathers (1902) , The estimated pop in 1947 of 8,244,370 
War of the Classes (1905) ; Moon Face This area, at the moment, contains what 
(1906) , Martin Aden (1909) ; and Adven- are in toot still rural diets., hut the growth 
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of the suburbs is rapidly making the 
smaller L.C.C. area an illogical definition 
of the term. (4) There are still other 
definitions of L.. but the above are the 
mam significations of the word. 

Government. — 1 . The chief local govern* 
lug body in tho L. urea is the L.O.C., 
controlling the first and second of tho 
dials, described above. It was created by 
the Local Government Act, 1883. The 
council consists of 124 co. councillors, 
elected (in pairs, except the city of L., 
which has four councillors) in Its pari, 
divs. The elections take place every 
three years, tho electors being tho co. and 
parochial electors. In 1945 there wore 
2,120,323 electors on the registers. The 
councillors maj elect twenty uldermon 
for six years, and a chairman for a term of 
one year. The enormous powers of the 
L.C.C. can only be briefly suggested here. 
The council is the prin. money-raising 
body for all the local authorities in the co., 
and has a net debt, according to the most 
recently pub. returns (1 945), of £79,430.305 
(£51,938,646 of which represents debt 
incurred for housing), and an ana. ex- 
penditure on revenue account ot some 
£86,931,561. All borrowings of the coun- 
cil are subject to the provisions of a 
sinking fund, under Treasury approval, 
sufficient to repay all expenditure 
generally within a period of sixty years 
(in some cases the limit is eighty years). 
The total stock outstanding at the end of 
the financial year, 1936, was £128,749,784. 
The total assessable value of tho area iu 
1947-48 was £101,981,293 (a fall occurred 
with the derating measures of 1929-30 
and again In 1936 owing mainly to a fall 
in rental values in the city and tho centra] 
bors., but the leeway was soon mado up). 
On this area the council raised in total 
rates (1944-45) the sura of £31,572,342, 
for use in its various &ctlvitles. Ex- 
penditure on education in 1946-47 was 
£16,992,340. The expenditure on rate 
accounts on other main heads in 1946- 
1947 was estimated to be, approxi- 
mately: public health. £11,147,500; social 
welfare. £5,694,000; emergency services. 
£1,876,630 (there is an emergency hospital 
scheme); fire service. £1.384,800; housing 
(net deficiency), £1,250,000; main drain- 
age, £1,185,000 ; means of communication, 
£1,187,000: other services, £1,868,800. 
The gross loan debt outstanding in 1945 
was £128,749,784. By the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929 the L.C.C. now functions 
in place of the old Guardians of the Poor. 
2. By the London Government Act, 1899, 
the older vestries and other bodies were 
abolished in tho L. area, and their place 
was taken by twenty-eight metropolitan 
bora.: Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal 
Green, Camberwell, Chelsea. Deptford, 
Finsbury, Fulham, Greenwich, Hackney, 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, 11 ol born, Is- 
lington, Kensington (roya Ibor. ), Lambeth, 
Lewisham, Paddington, Poplar, St. Mary- 
lebone, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, South- 
wark, Stepney, Stoko Newington, Wands- 
worth, Westminster, and Woolwich. 
Those names are given in full, for besides 
their present administrative importance 
they represent the most important of the 


anct. divs. of the area of L., as will be seen 
later. Each of these bors. is governed by 
a council of from thirty to sixty councillors 
who appoint aldermen up to ono-sixth of 
their own number, and who also choose a 
mayor. The councillors are elected by 
tho persons whose names aro on tho pari, 
and local gov. registers, and the elections 
lake place every three years. Tho cliiei 
functions of tho bor. councils are to per- 
form the duties of a public health and 
highway authority, concerning nuisunccs, 
local drainage, lighting, and paving the 
btrccts, etc, ; also the provision of 
libraries, baths, and wash-houses, etc. 
There has at times been friction between 
the L.C.C. and tho bor. councils, tho view 
of tho latter, as a whole, being that there 
should he a greater degree of decentralisa- 
tion. In 1 933 a Transfer of Powers Order 
was passed, but it gave the bor. councils 
far less than they wanted. Tho common 
interests of the nor. councils are voiced, 
and their common battles fought, by their 
Standing Joint Committee, a voluntary 
organisation little known to the public, 
yet one of tho most important local gov. 
bodies in the metropolis. The committee 
was formed in 1912, and the City Cor- 
poration is a member. Its functions are 
to perfect and advuuoo tho powers, rights, 
interests, and privileges of the bni. 
councils; it speaks on equal terms with the 
L.C.C. and does not hesitate to rebuke 
ministers of the Crown. It consists of 
three representatives from each bor. 
council , of whom tho in. clerk is usually 
one. It meets monthly, but much of 
Its work is done by sub-committees. 

3. Considered generally, the city of L. t 
except for certain powem of the L.C.C., 
is an isolated, self -governing, and inde- 
pondeut unit of L. Thus it has Its own 
police, quite independent of tho Metro- 
politan Police, and its own courts of law. 
The city of L. is governed by a council 
which Is a survival from medieval times. 
With this council Is closely hound up a 
great part of tho hist, of L. For the 
moment we will describe it in Its prosent 
form. The city is a corporation styled 
'the mayor, commonalty, and citizens.' 
Tho governing councils are composed o* 
follows: (n) The Court of Aldermen consists 
of twenty -five aldermen, each elected for 
life by the householders of one of the 
twenty-five wards or sides of wards into 
which the city has been divided almost 
throughout hist. Tho primary function 
of the aldermen is to act as Justices of 
peace for the city, (b) The Court ot Com 
mon Council consists of the ajbove alder- 
men and 203 common councilors, elected 
annually by the wards on Thomas's 
Day (Deo. 21). The elector* (see Acts 
of Parliament, 11 Geo. I., o. 18 (1724), and 
L2 and 13 Viet., c. 94 (1849) ) ate the rated 
householders of the wards, who need not 
be freemen or citizens of tho city. The 
Common Council is the legislative body of 
the corporation, and the controller of the 
finances and property of the oity. The 
council docs its work in the form of 
many committees appointed for the vari- 
ous parts of the administration, e,a. 
tho Library Committee, tho City Lauds 
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Committee, tho Markets Committee, etc. 
There are about thirty committees in aU. 
Tho Court of Common Council Is thus the 
chief executive ami legislative body in 
tho city. It also elects the tn. clerk, 
tho city remembrancer, tho city coroner, 
and the under-sheriff. (r) Tho Court of 
Common Hall, the third of tho main courts, 
is composed of tho lord mayor, the sheriffs, 
tho aldermen, and the liverymen of tho 
city companies. The Court of Common 
Hall only meets twice oaoh year; its main 
business is to elect the sheriiTs and city 
chamberlain, and a few other officials, and 
to nominate two aldermen, from whom 
tho Court of Aldermen chooses one as lord 
mayor. The rata bio value of tho city in 
1947 was £6,178,208 (that of WostmJnster 
was £9.799.655). 

The markets of Billingsgate, Leadenhall, 
Islington (Metropolitan), Smithfleld (L. 
Central Markets), etc., are under tho 
control of the City Corporation, which 
derives a yearly Income therefrom of about 
£315,000, almost balanced by an ex- 
penditure of £271,000. Tho Srnithfleld 
markets are by far the largest of these. 
The city has a total rev^cue from rates, 
rents, markets, ©to., Ot £6,178,208, with 
an oxpcndtturc of about tho same amount, 
mainly used in the maintenance of the 
markets, the police, and the streets. In 
addition to the revenue from the markets 
mentioned above, the city possesses 
valuable general estates with a gross 
revenue of about £080,000. tho balance 
of the expenditure required being raised 
by rates. There is a long list of highly paid 
officials ot doubtful public utility. The 
whole City Corporation Is a survival from 
the Middle Ages endeavouring to function 
under modern conditions. In tho Com- 
mons debate on tho Local Government 
Bill. 1888, strong objection was raised to 
leaving the city of London as an cxem- 
sence on tho new syRtcm, treated, os one 
member put it. 'as a sort of strange 
animal pickled in spirits of wino.’ But 
the gov, was not to bo drawn and merely 
promised that a Bill to deal with the rc>.t 
of London government would bo intro- 
duced later. 

But the most interesting survivals in 
tho city of L. are tho 11 very companies, 
the remains of the medieval system of 
organising trade and industry under the 
control of guilds or companies of privileged 
tradesmen or craf tBmen. There are a bout 
eighty of these companies still oxlsting. in 
more or loss archaic form, In the city of L. 
They possess a total membership of about 
9700 liverymen, who form the larger part 
of the Court of Common Hall. The first 
twelve of those guilds are termed the 
Great Companies, which aro (in order 
of civio precedence) Mercers, Grocers, 
Drapers, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skin- 
ners,* Merchant Taylors, Haberdashers, 
Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, and Cloth- 
workers. The majority of those are 

£ > 8008 ^ of valuable estates; thus the 
eroers have a corporate income of 
£58.000 a year; the Grocers have a cor- 
porate income of £37,500; the Drapers 
of £50,000, and a trust income of £28,000 ; 
the Goldsmiths' corporate is £43,000, 


and trust income £16,000; the Skinners' 
£33,200 and £33,500 respectively; Mer- 
chant Taylors' £37,000 and £13,000; 
Haberdashers' £8000 and £49,000 : Salters* 
£20,000 and £2000; Ironmongers'* 13.000 
and £13,000 ; Vintners' £14,000 and £4600 ; 
and tho Clotnworkers' £57 ,000 and £27 ,400. 
The total property of all tho livery com- 
panies is said to be about £18,000,000, 
producing an income of about £900,000 a 
year. The wealthiest of the lesser com- 
panies aro the Leathersellcrs, the Car- 
penters, and the Browers, though the 
property of the latter is mainly in the form 
of trusts. The balls of the companies are 
in some rases of great interest, and will be 
mentioned in the section on topography. 
Once the chief factor in L„ both as trustees 
and governors, tho livery companies 
have now become close private corpora- 
tions, of little direct control over public 
affairs, but nevertheless powerful by 
reason of their historical roputatfon and 
their wealth. Their trading rights and 
dutioB are mainly nominal, though in some 
eases, e.g. the Apothecaries' Company and 
the Stationers', they aro still, to some 
extent, in active existence. 

Wo huvo now glanced at the three main 
local governing bodies in the L. area. 
There are other bodies of various kinds, 
not only of Intrinsic importance, but also 
worthy of notice as illustrating the affairs 
of L. Tho most noteworthy aro the 
following: (1) The Metropolitan Police, 
which, we have seen, are in police control 
over tho whole area of greater L., except 
tho city, which has its own force. The 
Metropolitan Police number about 15,142 
men (excluding tho reserve of pensioners, 
tho Metropolitan Special Constabulary, 
nud the Metropolitan War Reserve, this 
last-named force numbering over 10,000 
in 1941). The Metropolitan Police are 
under tho control of a commissioner who 
is appointed by tho homo secretary, and Is 
entirely under his orders. It Is thus the 
instrument of the central gov., of wbluh 
the home secretary is but one member. 
The yearly cost in salaries of the police 
amounts to about £5,600,000. ana the 
total oust of the service £11, 820.052 H946- 
1947b which is met by almost equal 
puymonts from lates and tho national 
exchequer. (2) The Metropolitan Water 
Hoard was constituted by the Act of 1902 
to take over and control eight hitherto 
private and separate L. water companies 
and two url). dist. council supplies. 
Its cstab. killed the L.C.C.'s last hope of 
becoming tho water authority for L. 
Tho genesis of the board was in the 
findings of the Llandafl Commission 
( 1897 - 99 ) which rejected anterior pro- 
posals for providing L. with water from 
Woles, the commission being of the opinion 
that the existing sources were adequate 
in normal ciroumstan *es, and that in times 
of drought, as had c urred In 1898, the 
situation could bo met by making further 
inroads on tho minimum How of tho 
Thames. Tho board consists of sixty-six 
members, twenty-nine of whom are 
elected by the bor. councils, fourteen by 
the L.C.C., and the rest by the other looal 
governing bodies of the area. The 
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yearly receipts of the board amounted above three dock companies bought under 
m 1946 to £7,129,278, which allows a the Act. The power to levy port rates on 
balance after debt charges and expenses goods was first given by the Act, whereas 
had been paid. The previous share- the power to collect dock rates on goods 
holders were mainly paid by the issue already existed in the time of the private 
of 3 per cent stock. The pop. supplied dock companies. The authority is con- 
is 6,244.900 persons, and the area supplied stitutod as follows: eighteen members are 
is about 640 sq. m., which, to a large elected by traders using the docks, one by 
extent, coincides with the area of greater the Admiralty, four by tbe L.C.C., two by 
L. as defined above. The water supplied the Miubtry of Transport, two by the city 
amounts to about 62*1 gallons a dav per of L., and one by Trinity House. These 
hoad of the pop. The water Is drawn from members arc elected for a term of three 
the Rs. Thames and Lea and the New R., years. Their authority extends from 
and the rest from springs and wells. The Teddington to the Isle of Rheppey, on 
charges are uniform over the whole area, both sides of the riv., including all is., 
and are levied on net ann. value at such rivs., creeks, channels, harbours, docks, 
rate, not exceeding 84 per cent, as the etc., within those limits. But the City 
board may fix. Since the Act of 1902 the Corporation still retains its powers as port 
water supply of L. has been well provided sanitary authority, and Trinity House 
and safeguarded. During the drought retains its powers as to pilotage, lighting, 
of 1935 the board applied to tho Ministry and buoying. The powers of the Gon- 
of Health for power to abstract ad- servancy of the R. Thames are now re- 
el itionai water from the Thames, so as to stricted to the rJv. above Teddington, 
leave less than the statutory minimum of extending to Crick lade in WiltHlure. (4) 
100,000.900 gallons a day. That tbe The London Fire Brigade, under the con- 
board was able to agree to a reduction in trol of the L.C.C., Is maintained at n cost 
their proposed abstraction reflects an of about €1.933,215, of which the fire in- 
improvement in the capacity of tho water surance companies pay £98.000, and the 
reservoirs of L., of which it has had tbe central gov. £147,450, leaving the bulk of 
keeping since 1902. (3) The Port of L. the balance to come out of tho rates. 

Authority is another attempt to place There are 2233 officers and men attached 
private trading under popular control, to 61 fire stations, and serving the area of 
It was estab. by the Port of London Act, 117 «q. m, contained within tho L.G.O. 
1908, to take over the chief L. docks (i.e. boundaries. In the year 1948 there wore 
the L. and India docks, the Surrey 9043 fires. There are three riv. stations 
Commercial docks, and the Millwali (included in the 61 stations mentioned 
docks), v hich were bought at the price of above) Lambeth, R. Wlmrf, and Woolwich. 
£22,800.000. For many centuries ships at which there are four fltoboats (two at 
were small and required little depth of Lambeth). There is also a salvage corps, 
water. Cargoes were loaded and unloaded (5) The Central Criminal Court is the 
while the ships were high and dry at low ehief criminal court of I** sitting at the 
water alongside the banks or by means of Old Haile v, and Acting as the assize 
lighters. Later small platforms of stone court fur the L. area. The lord mayor 
or timber, or piers, were provided. In and aldermen and the recorder and oora- 
course of time a great many wharves and mon sorjeant of the city, theoretically 
quays Ix'oame estab. on tbe riverside In at least, act as judges, in addition to the 
the vicinity of L. So greatly had the justices of the high court. In practice 
trade of the port of L. increased by the end tho recorder and the oommon serjeant 
of the eighteenth century that vessels try tho less Important cases, and tho more 
became congested owing to inadequate serious < barges are beard before a Justice 
moorings and warehouse accommodation, of the high court, lte jurisdiction covers 
Plundering and smuggling of goods was an Area of 419 3 sq. m. with a pop. of 
rife and agitation led to Parliament 6,750,000. which does not coincide, how- 
passing an Act authorising the con- ever, with tho Metropolitan Police Dist. 
struction of the W. India dorks. These or any on. dive. It embraces the whole of 
were the first docks for handling goods tho cos. of Middlesex and L., and the city, 
built In the port (opened Aug. 27, 1802). in addition to parts of Essex, Surrey, and 
Other docks quickly followed. In the Kent. (6) The Metropolitan Police 
next decades competition between dock Courts. There are fourteen ,of these, 
proprietors and wharf owners became very presided over by twenty -five magistrates 
seen, and owners of dock undertakings appointed by the Crown, who have each 
eventually found that they could not deal the powers of any two justices oftthe peace, 
with the larger ships that were being built, or to inquire into indictable offfneeg. In 
The gov. appointed a royal commission other words, they take tbe plpoe of the 
to Investigate the problem and tho result ordinary non -professional Justice In other 
was the Port of London Act, 1908, wldch areas, except that they cannot sit at 
created a new authority or public trust to quarter sessions. Their united juris** 
take over and administer as one unit all diction oovers the whole oo. of except 
the docks and the whole of the tidal per- a part of Hampstead, and practically 
tion of the riv. The authority has oon- coincides with tbe L.C.O. area, except that 
strnoted new docks and its total capital the city of L. is outside their Jurisdiction, 
expenditure is £38,000,000. The expenses and has two police courts (the Mansion 
are met by tbe present revenue of House and the Guildhall) of its own. 
£7,000,000 from tonnage dues, port rates, presided over by tbe lord mayor, or one of 
, riv* tons, etc. It was estimated that there the aldermen in rotation. (7) L, Univ. 
'waft a net income of £800,000 from the is a body of somewhat complex character. 
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It received its charter in 183C as a non- 
resident univ. which granted degrees by 
examination of students, who were free 
to acquire their education where they 
pleased. By the Act of 1898 it was pro- 
vided that it should become a teaching 
univ. also, and. as a result, it took over 
Univ. and King’s Colleges, King’s College 
for Women (a part of the original college), 
and the Goldsmiths’ College. Besides 
these constituent colleges, it also directly 
maintains the Frances Cal ton Laboratory 
for National Eugenics, the Brown Animal 
Sanatory Institution, and tlio Physio- 
logical Laboratory at S. Kensington. 
Beyond these constituent parts of the 
univ. there are ’schools of the university,* 


ann. block grants, the amount being 
determined for five-year periods, that 
for 1935-40 being £129,000 a year. In 
addition a capital sum of £150,000, 
spread over five j'ears, is being made 
towards the capital requirements of 
colleges and schools of the univ. Capital 
ants have also been made, or promised, 
a total of £450,000 towards the cost 
of the new univ. buildings at Bloomsbury 
(see also London University). (8) 
Bridges. The city corporation, through 
its Bridge House Estates Committee, 
bears the cost of tho bridges over the 
Thames within its own area (Blaekfriars. 
Southwark, L., and Tower bridges) and 
tsharcR llie cost of other bridges over the 
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the teachers of which the univ. recognises 
as possessing univ. rank, and the students 
of which it recognises as * internal* stu- 
dents. Tho univ. of L. is governed 
by a senate formed by a chancellor and 
fifty-four members, four of these being 
appointed by tho Crown in council, 
sixteen by tho convocation (the doctors 
and proctors) of the univ., sixteen by 
the faculties of teachers, and tho rest 
by various public institutions. The 
L.C.C., which has liberally assisted the 
univ.. is represented on tho senate, and, 
since the reorganisation of 1929, on the 
court. The council's relations with the 
univ. began through the Teohnical Edu- 
cation Board and from 1894 capital 
grants were made to some of tho colleges 
and schools of the univ. as well as mainten- 
ance grants. Grants were enlarged after 
the L .GA became the education authority 
In 1904. Since 1930 the L.C.O. lias made 

E.E. 8 


Thames and most other streams, but not 
of certain bridges at the borders of tho co. 
The L.C.C. inherited from the old Metro- 
politan Board of Works control of ten 
bridges over tho Thames, and one over 
Doptford Creek. As successor to the 
justices of the peace it also became 
responsible for twelve co. bridges, wholly 
within tho then now co. of L., and eight 
partly outsido the co. In all the council 
has about sixty road bridges under its 
control, many of which have been wholly 
or partly reconstructed. The prln. 
Thames bridges maintained by the L.C.C. 
are Hammersmith, 1 ney, Wandsworth, 
Lambeth, Waterloo, and- Westminster. 
Hammersmith bridge is likely to require 
reconstruction in the not distant future. 
Putney bridge was widened between 
1931 and 1934 to take six lines of traffic, 
the cost being £337,000. Wandsworth 
bridge Is being (1949) reconstructed at a 
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cost of £500,000. The former iron suspen- 
sion bridge at Lambeth was demolished 
between 1929 and 1932 and a now 
bridge to carry four lines of traffic was 
built at a cost of £440,000. Tho old 
Chelsea suspension bridge, built in 1858, 
was pulled down in 1935, and la 1937 the 
Prime Minister of Canada opened the new 
bridge, which cost oyer £300 ,000. W ater- 
loo bridge has been replaced by a wider 
and handsome structure, following much 
controversy over the architectural merits 
of Bennies old bridge, which, in any 
case, was gradually sinking. W estniinster 
bridge, the broadest ana most heavily 
used in L., remains untouched. (9) The 
L. Transport Executive is tho controlling 
authority for L.'s system of electric train 
and bus services. See below undor 
Traffic. 

These are tho chief offlolal bodies and 
councils which control L. in their respec- 
tive ways, but there is an unofficial body 
which has perhaps as much influence as 
all the rest, although It has no charter or 
other formal recognition by the legislature. 
This very powerful body is composed of 
the landowners of L. A census of these 
was taken by the L.C.C., from which it 
appears that the area of the council’s 
jurisdiction (117 sq. m.) was owned by 
about 34,600 landlords, the largest being 
the collective bodies or Institutions of the 
Grown, the Eoeles. Commissioners, the 
L.C.C., and the corporation of the city : 
all these together possessed about 19 
sq. m.; there are about 180 owners who 
average one-third of a sq. m. eacii. 

Parliamentary Hepresentafvjn .— The 
present (1949) distribution of seats gives 
62 members of the House of Commons for 
the L. bors: 5 to Wandsworth; 4 each to 
Camberwell, Islington, and Lambeth; 6 
each to Hackney, St. Puncras, Southwark, 
and Stepney; 2 each to thfe City of L., 
Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Kensington, 
Lewisham, Paddington, Poplar, West- 
minster, and Woolwich; and 1 each to 
Chelsea. Deptford, Flnsburj, Greenwich, 
Hampstead, HoJborn, St. Marylebono, 
Shoreditch, and Stoke Newington, In 
their proposals (pub. at the end of 1947) 
for L., the Pari. Boundary Com missions, 
set up under the House of Commons (Re- 
distribution of Scuts) Act, 1941, made the 
boundaries of the pari, born., as far as 
practicable, coterminous with those of the 
metropolitan bors., and this tticv were 
able to do with regard to 20 of the 23 hors. 
In 5 Instances, owing to the small elector- 
ate, they did not recommend that the bor. 
should continue to be represented separ- 
ately. These five are Finsbury, Chelsea, 
Holbom, Shoreditch, and Stoke Newing- 
ton. Finsbury and Shoreditch ore united 
to form a single-member constituency; 
Stoke Newington Is combined with 
Hackney, Holbom with St. Panrma, and 
Cbelseft with Westminster, the pari. bors. I 
thus formed each being divided Into two ! 
single-member constituencies. See further 
under Electoratk. i 

Traffic.—' The traffic problem of L. has I 

W M*n one of Ita recurring anxieties, 
to the difficulty of an adequate 1 


appreciation of ooming changes. L. has 
not had tho advantage of continental 
oitles such as Paris (where imperial 
influence pushed through the bold Hauss- 
man plan) or of New York, where the 
realisation that a relatively small tn. was 
soon to dovolop into one of the world's 
greatest cities warned the authorities that 
they must make plans well ahead of the 
present. Traffic in L. has had to adapt 
itself as well as possible to haphazard 
methods of development and change, and, 
with the two outstanding exceptions of 
the Victoria Embankmont during the 
nineteenth century, and the Kingaway- 
Aldwych improvement of reoont years, 
the general policy has been one of patch- 
work and expediency. 

The L. road traffic problem came to a 
head with a report of the L. and Home 
Cos. Advisory Committee, to give effect 
to which Bills for the Joint management 
of L. transport facilities were promoted by 
the L.C.C. and the L. traffic combine. 
While the Bills were still before Parliament 
the general election of 1929 returned a 
Labour Gov. to office; the leader of the 
opposition on the L.C.O., Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, became minister of transport, 
and the Bills were dropped. Within two 
years a Bill was passed setting up the 
L. Passenger Transport Board to tako over 
the L.C.C. ’8 tramways and other public 
transport services. To-day the traffic 
facilities of L. compare very favourably 
with those of any great city. 

L. is essentially tho railway centre of tho 
country, as the great trunk railways con- 
verge on the metropolis and have their 
prln. terminal stations within easy reach 
of any part of tho area,'thus, the N.K. 
Region at King’s Cross, Liverpool Street, 
and Marylohone; the L. and Midland 
Region at Huston and St. Pancras; the 
W. Region at Paddington, and the 8. 
Region at Victoria, Charing Cross, Hol- 
horn, Cannon Street, Loudon Bridge, and 
Waterloo. In addition to long-distance 
traffic Brit. Railways are developing 
local business as opportunity offer*. 
Two other terminal stations, Fenchureh 
Street and Broad Street, as well as the 
semi-terminal station of Bakor street, 
are largely devoted to this purpose. 
L. is no\v served bv electric trains from 
many dWUt., and further extensions of 
these services aro planned. One of tho 
most important forces In L. traffic is the 
underground electric railway, ncm part of 
the L I' T.B., but previously a Company, 
tho outgrowth of tho old L. General 
Omnibus Company. This body obtained 
tho controlling Interest In tho following 
and oth« r companies, either by the pur- 
chase of tho majority of the v ordinary 
shares, or by tbo guarantee of dividends 
(the percentage of shares follows each 
name): Metropolitan and Dlst. 05*07 per 
cent, L. Electric 96*09 per cent (Includes 
the Piccadilly, Bakerloo, and Hgmpstead 
and Highgate lines). Central L. 0*05 per 
cent, General Omnibus 100 per cent, L. 
and Suburban Traction 75 per cent 
(owned tramways outside L.C.O. limits). 
In the case of the Central L. Railway the 
dividend was guaranteed under the 
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London Railway Facilities Act of 1015, 
by tho Underground Company. This 
powerful company thus controlled 114 xu. 
of railway and 11 2 m. of tram route, and in 
addition Its motor buses covered over 
1000 m. of streets and roads. The other 
important force In L. traffic was the L.C.C. 
tramway dept. Until late in its hist, this 
system was really divided into two pails, 
through tho Impossibility of tramlines 
crossing the two chief Btrenms of E. and 
W. traffic, but a tramway track running 
under the Strand into High Holborn via 
the Kingnway tunnel linked the two 
sections. Tho tramway service previously 
owned by the L.C.C. covered tho E., N., 
and S. of L. very thoroughly, but only 
touched W. L. at a few points and by 
circuitous routes. From July 1, 1033, 
however, tho L.P.T.B. became the sole 
owning and organising authority for the 
oinnibuM, train, and tube system of the 
metropolis and suburbs, the most revolu- 
tionary change over made in the owner- 
ship ami administration of the transport 
system of a great city. See Juriher under 
London V vssknokk Tranhi'ort Boaki>. 

The Docks , — The duck* ere one of t lie 
most important featm*-. o\ ns one 
might, expert in the case of the greatest 
trading centre in the world. TIicmm lochs 
are now under the control of the Port of 
L. Authority (see above* and undtr Pout 
of London Aitiiority). The prm. wet 
docks of L. are tho following: Tilburv, 
Royal Albert, Royal Victoria, K. India, 
Millwali. \V. India and H.W. India, L. 
(Shadwell). .^t. Katherine, King George V., 
all on the N. side of the riv.; and tho 
Surrey Commercial docks on tho H. side. 
Those docks cover an area of 1217 nr. 
with a water area of 722 uc. and provide 
45 m. of quayage. The docks begin just 
below the Tower or Loudon, and are 
named above in their geographical order 
from the mouth of tho Thames to the 
Tower. 

Aviation.-- Two main airports serve t .’«* 
commercial air transport. These are I he 
L. airport at Heathrow, near Btairn s. and 
Northolt airport, some 0 in. to tbe N.lfi. 
A third airport at Bovingdon, Hertford- 
shire, is used chiefly for freight, and a 
fourth at Rlackbusho, near I'amborley. is a 
relief airport for use in thick weather. 
Still another alternative to L, (a available 
at II urn, near Christchurch, nearly 100 tu. 
away. Croydon, once tho prln. airport, is 
unsuitable for modern aircraft and, us it 
cannot be enlarged, is gradually falling 
into disuse. The L. airport handles 
chiefly intercontinental traffic. on- 
toon operating companies, serving all live 
continents, were working to and from the 
L.* airport In 1949. The average daily 
aircraft movements numbered seventy, 
the daily passenger total was about 900, 
and the freight bandied was about 25 tons 
a day. Northolt airport deals almost 
exclusively with home and European 
traffic. It is smaller than the L. airport 
and Is used mainly by smaller aircraft. 
All the operators in W. Europe were using 
It in 1949 and its daily traffic average 
was atxpit eighty aircraft movements, 
1200 passengers, and 12 tons of freight. 


The flow of freight into and out of 
Bovingdon represented an average of 
about 8 tons a day. Development of the 
L. airport, planned for completion in 
1955, is intended to increase its capacity 
threefold. Northolt is regarded as a 
temporary terminal for European traffic 
and will probably be replaced in 1956 by 
an airport on the E. side of L. The 
estimate is that by then 6000 passengers 
a day will pass through the continental 
airport. Aircraft movements in tho L. 
area at that time will be not less than 400 
a day and a wider separation of the two 
airports will be desirable for control 
reasons. A control area extends for a 
distance of about 25 m. around L. Within 
that area aircraft are required to Inflow 
instructions 09 to course and height given 
to their captains by tho L. control. A 
smaller urea witli a radius of about 7 m. 
from L. airport is the conti ol zone which 
no aircraft may enter withnur permission. 
In times of widespread fog aircraft can he 
sent to Blockbuslic, where a F.I.D.O. 
system for dispersing fng along the run- 
way by jets of petrol flame is installed. 
This is infrequently u^cd because it Ls 
expensive and be< ause an alternative fog- 
free airport is usually available. The 
proportion of G.C.A. landing-* i-, high. 
The average of such landings up to 1949 
at tho L. airport wn-» l.'iim out of a total 
of about 12,000 landings in the course of 
a year. Improvements are hMll being 
made in aircraft control and in approach 
aids In tlie L. area, \voidunco nf delay 
in landing is becoming more uigent with 
the development of jet air liners, which 
consume fuel at au extremely high rate at 
low levels while waiting their turn to land. 

Private flying continues from living 
dubs at Panshauger near Hertford, Fair- 
oaks near Woking, White Waltham near 
Maidenhead, Rroxbourne, E^-ox, and Red- 
hill, Surrey. Gliding clubs are on the 
Dunstable Downs and at Ret thill. 

Commerce and Industry. — L.. in pit - 
portion to its vast size, is not an Industrie' 
eit y in the sense of the manufai turing of 
goods. There are, of course, large 
engineering works and shipbuilding yards 
at the E. end, ou the rlv. There are 
leather works in Bermondsey, and clock- 
makers In Cierkenwell, and furniture 
workshops in Bethnal Green, and there 
is still silk-weaving Ju Spitalflelde. 
Breweries arc famous and numerous, 
and by some strange luck smoky L« has 
been chosen as a suitablo place to manuf. 
biscuits in large quantities. But in the 
groat mass of L. all these trades are of 
comparatively small account. A great 
many new businesses, however, such as 
those connected with wireless, gramo- 
phones, moving pictures* television, 
electric light, and electric appliaucea tend 
to collect in the aree L. is essentially 
tho city of the distillur and middlemen. 
It is a place of import mA export; of 
bankers and financiers : of clerks and book- 
keepers. It is the European centre for 
gold distribution, although two wars have 
concentrated the chief gold reserves In 
other lands. The L. bankers are the heart 
of commercial L., with the Bank of 
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England at their head. Lombard Street 
ia the c lassie place for great banks. Then 
there is the Stock Exchange, near the 
bank of England. On the other side 
ot th* bank the Royal Exchange, the 
Corn Exchange, the Coal Exchange, the 
Wool Exchange, the Shipping Exchange, 
L lord’s, and the Baltic transact the 
business of their respective trades. Rut 
perhaps the most pregnant summary of 
the trades of L. is to bo found in the 
statistics of the tonnage of shipping which 
arrives and departs from tho docks, and 
tho anil, value of the overseas trade. Yn 
ottlcial summary gives the following 
statistic* (whidi aro, if course, valid only 
for the period before tho Second World 
War): shipping tralhc — arrivals and de- 
partures (approximately), vessels, 02,000 
<03.000,000 net registered tons); goods 
handled (approximately), 11,000,000 tons; 
overhead trade (exclusive of coastwise 
trade), aim. \alae. U54 3, 00 0.0 00 (or over 
one-third of tho overseas trade ul the 
United Kingdom). 

The chief markets have been mentioned 
above in reference to the City Corporation, 
under whose control and whoso property 
they are. The chief market of L., beyond 
the poasevdon of the rity, i.s the vegetable 
market of Covent Carden, which is the 
property of the dukes of Bedford. 
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regent's park 
The rock-garden and Idy pond 

k*arka.— In the mass of bricks and 
mortar which make up L. there are merci- 
fully a few open spaces, Romo of con- 
siderable sue. The most central and most 
famous is Hyde Park, of 303 ao., with the 
adjacent Kensington Gardens, of 274 ao. 
Practically touching Hyde Park begins 
Green Park, of 62 ac. p aud adjoining the 
latter is St. James's Park, of 103 ac. 


Further N. from tho above group is 
Regent's Park, which, with tho adjoining 
Primrose Hill, boa a total area of 472 ac. 
All these aro owned by the gov., as is like- 
wise the caso with tho magnificent Rich- 
mond Park, of 2358 ac., which is, however, 
just over the oo. of L. boundary, but 
within tho greater L. area. Woolwich 
Common, of 150 ac., is also in tho samo 
control. Tho L.C.C. maintains a largo 
number of parks aud open spaces having a 
total area of 5005 ac. Tho largest is 
lluinault Forest (1805 ac.), and the others 
most important aro Hampstead Heath 
(320 nc.). Hackncv Marsh (330 ac.). 
Parliament Hill (207 ac.), Ken Wood 
(195 ac.), Victoria Park (Bethnal Green) 
(217 uc.) t Battersea Park (199 ac.). 
Wormwood Scrubbs (Hammersmith) (193 
ac.). and Finsbury Park (1 15 ac.). 

History .— The hist, of L. Is inevitably 
bound up with tho story of the nation of 
which it is the cap. city. Nevertheless 
there is a more local scm»c in which that 
hist, can ho considered, and it is that which 
must bo treated here. !».. as wo now 
speak of it, is the interlacing of many 
places which had once a distinct individu- 
ality of t heir own. L., as it was known to 
tho A.-Ss., t lie Normans, and even in tho 
days of the Stuarts and Hanoverians, was 
a city on tho E. nide of tho little streamlet, 
tho Fleet, which ran along the foot of 
Ludgato Ilill. On tho E. shin of the tn. its 
boundary was draw n from the Thames 
hank, from about tho spot where the 
Tower of L. now stands, which has been 
the military key through almost tho whole 
hist, of tho eity. From tho days of the 
Roms, a wall ran from this S.E. corner, 
making a curve just shorkof the Moorgate 
marshes, until it came along tho Fleet 
stream side and reached the Thames again 
at tho end where now stands Blackfriars 
bridge. This small walled space, a more 
spot on Hit* map of modern L., was the 
city of hist. It certainly extended during 
tho Middle Ages into small suburbs which 
grow up at its various gates, chiefly at 
Ludgate, Blshopkgutc, aud Oripplcgatc, 
tho more important of these suburbs being 
mado into wards of the city. But they 
reached a very little way from tho gates 
when all is said. All the rest of the L. wo 
know to-day was, until tho end of tho 
seventeen-hundreds, iri actual fact, and 
even until the Local Government Act, 
1888 (constituting the L.C.C. ), In theory, 
a group of Independent viis. ami hamlets. 
First and foremost, there was the city of 
Westminster (and for some purposes it 
still exists Independently), trap place of 
tho royal palace and t no abbey which the 
royal house had founded and especially 
favoured. For long centuries Westminster 
was almost as Important as the city of L. 
It was tho king's city os against tho city of 
the merchants. Even to-day the dis- 
tinction still holds good in many ways. 
The depts. of tho royal gov. mainly cluster 
round tho Housos of Parliament and 
Whitehall. Other independent manors or 
vils, were Konsington, Chelsea, Padding- 
ton. and Marylcbono on tho W. ; Islington, 
Stoke Newington, Hampstead, and Hack- 
ney on the N.; Stepney, Whitechapel, 
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How, and Bromley on tho K.; the bor. of 
Southwark, and the vils. of Lambeth, 
Kensington, Battersea, and many others 
on the S.; all these names would now bo 
considered as part of L. They have been 
swamped and encircled by the ruthless 
endeavours of tho builder. 

It Is with the doing* of tho city and 
Westminster that tho historian must bo 
mainly concerned. They were, and tiro, 
tho two dominant partners in tho group. 
Tho first L. was probably a Celtic hamlet 
near tho bunk of the Wnlbrook, a stream 
now built over, and seareely moro than a 
large drain. Hut small though It was, it 
seems to have given the place the name 
which lasts to this day. Tn Celtic 
Llyn-din means a stronghold by the marsh. 
Another theory traces tin* name from Lurt. 
a Celtic water-god. The tlrst historical 
reference to the place iH in Tacitus, who 
wrote of it as ‘Londinium. a place which 
is not indeed dignified with the name of a 
Coloiiia, but which is greatly celebrated 
for the number of it*, merchants and the 
ulmndancc of its supplies.* Ills reference 
is to the timo when it was sacked by 
I load Icon's army which Ii*d risen against 
the Homs. The Korn*, bad adopt id Him 
place for much the same reason t hat it had 
attracted t lie Hritons: it was the lirst con- 
venient placo where then* was hot h a small 
hill which could be defended from attack, 
and also an easily available ford ot West- 
minster close by. The Homs., with their 
higher engineering skill, were able to build 
a bridge: at least that is the inference 
from the fact that tho Horn, roads con- 
centrate on the position where It still 
orosBCH the riv. On the other hand, the 
ford gave a good reason for tho selection of 
Westminster as an important place. In 
the middle of tho ford was the little is. of 
Thomoy. The buildings perhaps began 
os a halting-place, or the abode of the 
guides who conducted travellers over tho 
riv. King Hebert of the K. Saxons seems 
to have built a church there as early as 
016. But it was Edward the Conich-.or'r* 
abbey which made tho ldace really 
famous} and he added a royal palace that 
gave Westminster the two main keynotes 
which It has retained throughout its hl.d. 
This adoption by the kings left the city of 
L. more completely In the hands of llio 
merchants, who asserted their prhilego 
of freedom from the direct control of the 
Crown. To this day when a king of 
England enters the city he must bo met by 
the lord mayor, who hands him the keys 
of admission at Temple Bar. the W. limit 
of L. proper. Almost the wliolo of what 
wo now coll the W. end was built on 
land which was part of the abbey’s manor 
of Westminster; and tho chief landowner 
of that dlst. is now tho duke of West- 
minster. who has taken the historical place 
of the abbot and his monks. Southwark, 
the bor. which lies at the H. end of L. 
bridge on the Surrey side of tho riv., was 
an independent place in its early hist. 
It was inhabited by the Homs., who left 
many remains there. Later on it became 
mainly a Don. settlement during the 
periods of the Dan. raids and rule, and its 
name, Suthgeweorke , is tho Dan. for *the 


south fortified place.* It was not until 1 327 
that Edward 111. put it under the juris- 
diction of the city of L., whose tn. council 
complained that it had become a refuge for 
criminals who escaped there in order to get 
beyond the reach of its magistrate's. But 
tooulhwark still retained many privileges, 
and it was not until the time of Edward 
VI. (1550) that it was made a ward of the 
city, with an alderman. 

There wo have tho origin of the three 
chief units which now form the nucleus of 
the modern L. For many jours the chief 
point at issue between L. and Westminster 
was to set tie bow much of the wealth of 
the city merchants should go into the 
treasury of tho Westminster king. The 
city was the wealthiest place in the kiug- 
dom. The kings had other great palace* 
besides tho one at Westminster: in earlj 
days Winchester, for example, ranked as 
t he first place in the land. \\ hen William 
the Conqueror arrived he saw the im- 
portance of commanding L., and one of his 
first acts was to build the Tower, partly 
inside the walls and partly without, so 
that lie could dominate the city and yet 
not bo surrounded by his uniuly subjects. 
At flrsl the Tower was a rojal residence as 
well us u fortress. But as time went on 
the king« lived more and more at West- 
minster. anil by the time of lienrv VIII. 
the Tower was mainly a prison and a fort. 
Charles IT. was ihe la*t monarch to sleep 
within its walls, ^inec the early Parlia- 
ments were practically taxing assemblies 
c.illcd to Note money to the Crown, it was 
natural that they should meet at the king's 
palace, so \\ est minster became the seat of 
tho Parliament, which at first sat in the 
chapter house of the abbey (from 1295 
until 1547): thru in St. .Stephen's Chapel 
(now tho rebuilt entrance hall of the pre- 
sent house) until 1834, when the whole of 
Westminster Palace (except the hall) 
was destroyed by tiro. Somewhat para- 
doxically tho Parliament Houses (rebuilt 
1840-67) have remained till this da> on 
tho sito of tho king's palace, while (he 
palace itself has moved sev. times. Thus, 
after tho fire of 1512, Henry moved his 
court to Whitehall, which had been for- 
merly tho tn. house of Hubert de Burgh, 
the great justiciar of Henry III.’* reign; 
tlion it had passed into the possession of 
tho archbishop of York, by which it came 
into ihe occupation of Cardinal Wolaey. 
oil whose fall Henry VIII. seized it, and 
mado it tho chief royal palace In L. The 
Stuarts lived there, and Charles I. died 
there on the block outside tho window of 
the bauquoting hall, which still stands 
in tho main street of Whitehall. When 
Whitehall palace was almost destroyed 
by fire in tho reign of William III., the 
oourt moved to St. James's and Kensing- 
ton, which stand to-day much as they 
were In tho times of the early Hanoverians. 
Buckingham Palin., built in tho nine- 
teenth century , is now the actual residence 
of tho Court in L., though St. Jameses 
remains tho official seat. 

To return to the hist, of the city of L. 
proper. After the Norman Conquest the 
city was busy securing its rights against 
tho encroachments of the autocratic kings. 
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Henry I. granted a new charter about 
1101, which put the co. of Middlosox under 
the control of a sheriff, who was to be 
chosen by the city council. In the lan- 
guage of that day, the ferrn of Middlesex 
was sold to the city for a rent of £300 
yearly, which was about the value at 
which the king estimated the revenue he 
had previously drawn from that co. Tiie 
citizens were also given the power to 
choose their own chief justice, or justiciar. 
But, backed up by the threat of their 
Tower and its soldicis. the kings wore not 
always ready to keep all the promises thev 
made in then charters. The theory of 
the municipal constitution bv no means 
alwajs corresponds closely with the facts. 
During the civil wars of Stephen’s reign 
the Londoners were chiefly on the side of 
the At faito king, though they received 
Matilda witlitn their walls when she was 
too strong to be kept outside. There was 
a widespread fire about this time (1 130), 
which swept from M. Paul's Cathodral to 
L. bridge and Aldgate. The city was 
then almost entiielv built of wood, except 
probably a few great nobles* houses. 
But in 1 1 89, m the reign of Richard Cicur 
de Lion, a law w as passed commanding at 
least all the ground floors to ho built of 
stone, while the roofs were to be tiles or 
slates. When Richard went crusading 
his minist> r in charge, Longchamp, made 
the Tow er his headquarters, and tried to 
play the despot The citizens, one day, 
were summoned by the assembly bell in 
the churchyard of ht. Paul’s (the place of 
popular meetings), and heard Johu and the 
nobles of his party depose the tviant. and 
graciously grant the city tlib right to be 
governed as a communp, that is, an inde- 
pendent city. But, as a matter of fact, 
L. already claimed, ami to some extent 
possessed, the right of self-government, 
in anv cuv% it was about this time that the 
gov. took the form of a mavor and aldt r- 
men. Tho first mayor on record was 
Henry Iitz-Eylwm of London-stoue, who 
held office from 1188 until his death 
twenty -five years later, in the year 1200 
we first hear of ‘five and twenty of the most 
discreet men of the city,* who were 'sworn 
to take counsel on behalf of tho cit\ , to- 
gether wit h the mayor.* Pcrhapn t h is u as 
the beginning of the Court of Aldermen, 
though, of course, aldermen had existed, 
with their wards, long before, probablj 
from the Saxon days. There is a list of 
the wards still In existence dated 1130. 
Bat another theory holds that the twenty - 
five men may have been earl/ common 
councillors. Tho agitation for Magna 
Carta was mainly a matter of L. hist.; 
for Jt was in St. Paul's Cathedral that tho 
barorni assembled on Aug. 25, J 213, when 
Langton, Uif archbishop of Canterbury, 
an appeal to maintain 
Ww Mberties of the realm. It was Just 
outaide the Hty, at the Temple, that John 
met the barons to discuss the matter for 
the first time, and when he would not give 
way the barons chose Robert Fits -Waiter, 
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list that was not that of a peer. It is of 
this period that we have the first detailed 
description of the city, in an aooount 
written by Fitz-Stephen, the friend of 
Thomas A Rocket; it was written indeed 
as an introduction to a life of St. Thomas, 
who was one of L.*s special saints. He 
described the great wall, with its seven 
double gates aud Its towers on tho N. side 
There was practically no L. at all beyond 
the walls, except a few straggliug houses 
along some of the main roads of approach, 
and a few religious buildings whose holi- 
ness protected them without a wall of 
defence. Fit7 -Stephen writes of tho 
‘thirteen greater conventual churches,* 
besides the 126 lesser par. churclus which 
were situated in L. and its immediate 
suburbs Of Westminster ho says: ‘To 
the west the roval palace is seen iising 
above the river, an incomparable building 
with lamparts and bulwarks, two miles 
from the city, joined to it bv a popu- 
lous suburb* — the only rial suburb L 
then possessed The ‘greater conventual 
churches’ he means are woithv of name, 
for they give a good illustiatiou of t ho main 
features of tho city and its surroundings at 
this time. They are \\ < stiiunuter Abbey, 
the Hospital of St. Giles, tho Temple, the 
Pi lory of the Knights of St. John at 
Clerkcnwell and the nunnery next door, 
St. Bartholomew's Prioi>, St Katherine's 
Hospital near tho II wall, St. Man Overy 
and Boimondsev Pnor\ over tho uv. at 
Southwark, while inside the walls were St 
Martin-le-Graud near fit Paul’s and the 
Prior} of Holy Trinity at Aldgate The 
other great religious houses to which l*itz- 
Stepheu ref» rs are a little doubtful. 
Another prominent feature of Fitz- 
Stephen’s L was tho group of wells Just 
outside the walls; of these the names of 
Clorkonwell and Holywell remain to this 
day. Imbed a very largo proportion of 
the important names in L.. whether of 
streets or dials, or some other local matter, 
can be traced back to tho earlv days of the 
hist, of the city There arc to-dav many 
names whu h would have been familiar to 
the men of ihe Norman period ;«in some 
oases they carry the mind back to tho days 
of the ttaxons and Daws, even to the* 
Britons Thus, for example, as we have 
seen, the name L. is Brit.; tho ohurch of 
fit. Martin Pomrcn , in the heart of tho 
city, probably is (as filr Lawrence 
Gommc surmised) the place of tho Rom. 
uomurmirn, tho open ground whioh lay 
just outside the first and smaller Rom 
tn ; Addle Street is the survival of Adel 
or Athrling Street, the Saxon ftor Prince's 
Street; St. Clement Danes still teoalls the 
period when it was tho peculiar Settlement 
of the Dan people, who nover found them- 
selves quite at home within the city walla, 
and the names of the Middle Ages period 
are number I oss. 

Fits -Stephen mentions the existenoe of 
special dints, given over to the use and 
habitation of the members of individual 
guilds or trade unions. To this day there 
& Bread Street* where the bakers baked, 
and Friday Street, where the fishmongers 
sold the fish for the day of abstinence. 
Other trade names ars Milk Street, Iron- 
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monger Lane, and Honey Lane. During 
the years between the Norman Conquest 
and the Tudors perhaps the most Im- 
portant factor in L., after the Church, was 
the development of the trade guilds. The 
gov. of L. was, during this period, almost 
entirely in their hands. Their oontrol of 
trade and iudusbry was almost a mono- 
poly, and their halls or council houses were 
an imposing part of the architectural dis- 
play along the streets. In the Middle 
Ages L. was a city of churches and guilds, 
of priostH and craftsmen, and its hist, is 


the control of a merchant class. Fitz- 
Tbomas, who was elected mayor in 1261, 
may be taken as the first representative 
of the newer men. He played the part of 
a popular demagogue; what happened can 
best be described in contemporary lan- 
guage: 'He so pampered the city popula- 
tion that they called themselves “the 
commons of the people/* In all he did he 
acted and determined through them, 
saying, "is it your will that so it should 
be?" and if they answered, *'Ya, ya,** so 
it was done. He had all the populace of 
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X, Clerkenwell ; 2, St. Jones; 3, Charterhouse*; 4. St. Androwes; 5, Holbourn© Conduct; 6, Temple 
Bar; 7, St. Dunshous; 8, Olde Baylyc; 9, S. Nic shambles; io, Panics; xi, S. Taphyns; 12, London 
Stone; 13, The Stockes; 14, The Exchange; 15, Leaden hall; 16, Faneshurche ; 17, Bossings hall; 
18, Al hailowes in the wall; 19, Alderman burye; 20, Winchester House; 21, Battle bridge; 

22, Bermcmdsoy streets. 


largely the story of those various trades 
and professions. In Btlll earlier times 
the government of L. was probably 
mainly in the bands of a class of men 
drawn from the 'country gentleman’ 
type, perhaps mainly the chief land- 
owners of the city. These, as time went 
on and trade developed, were gradually 
supplanted by the newer merchant and 
craft, classes, who became the moneyed 
classes. The country and tn. magnates 
were not divided by any hard and fast line. 
A good reminder of this fact is that Hlchard 
Whittington, the story-book hero of L., 
and also an historical personage, was the 
son of a Gloucestershire khlgnt. The 
broad distinction holds good, however, 
that during the Middle Ages L. was under 


the city summoned, telling them that the 
men of each craft must make Huob pro- 
vision as should be to their own advantage, 
and ho himself would have the same pro- 
claimed tliroughout the city and strictly 
observed/ When the king, Henry III., 
refused to acknowledge such a revolu- 
tionary lord mayor, the Londoners threw 
themselves on the side of the baronft and 
fought with them at the great battle of 
Lewes, 12G4, It wa? the Indiscretion of 
Prinoe Edward in cutting these Lon- 
doners too fw from the field whlob lost hte 
tether the battle, tor when Edward tamed 
back to his tether s ““dstanmi It woe too 
tete, for thoking was a prisoner. The reason 
tor Toon* Edward's keen deeire to r*-**-“ 
at the Londoners glees os an Utb 
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insight into the medieval hist, of their citizens gave him a free hand. They 
tn. A year or so bof ore. Henry being short allowed him to murder Henry; and to 
of money, Prince Edward raided the grant tho famous Hanseatic League of 
treasury of tho Templars living in the foreign merchants almost complete indo- 
Teraple, where it still stands to this day pondcnco within their guild house, tho 
off Fleet Street. The Londoners, like all Steel>ard, which stood where Cannon 
well-to-do persons, feared that this lawless Street station now stands. But it was tho 
raiding might attack tlioir possessions Groat Rebellion of tho seventeenth con- 
nect. So to show their anger they took tury which finally demonstrated the groat 
the first opportunity of throwing mud at power of L. One might almost say that 
tho queen as she passed along the Thames the merchants of L. were tho motive power 
under L. bridge on her way from tho in the revolt against Charles I. They 
Tower to Windsor Castle. Tho chase at were now almost supremo with in tho walls. 
Lewes is generally held to have been Their rival, tho Church, had been swept 
incited by Edward's desire to avenge his away hv Uemy VIII. When Charles 
mother. There js a dramatic sequel to tho attempted to raise money by forced loans 
story. When Henry was rid of Simon do and hampered trade by patent monopolies, 
Montfort he turned savagely on L. and he found the city merchants too strong for 
seized control of its government. He him. AD tho right was by no means on 
demanded that Fitz-Thoiuas and tho chief the city’s side, but thoro was no tact on 
men of the city should attend before him tho side of tho kmg, and when strength 
at Windsor and submit themselves to meets blind autocracy there must follow 
the royal mercy. They arrived. What war. L. was the stronghold of tho Pari, 
happened is a mystery to this day; some party. When tho king used armed ton 1 © 
of them were released very quickly, but in the House of Commons tho threatened 
Fitz-Thomas was never seen again. members fled to the city, where they were 

In the charter of 1319 there is a clause safe. It shows the strength of tho 
declaring that every freeman of L. must Londoners when wo read that all tho 
belong to a ‘mystery* or guild company, satisfaction that tho pursuing Chailes 
unless he could persuade tho commonalty could get when ho entered the city to 
to elect him by popular vote. This made demand the surrender of his opponents 
the control of L. almost a close monopoly was a loud angry shout of ‘Privilege I 
of the craftsmen or gulldsmcn. In the Privilege!’ When Charles levied ahip- 
reign of Edward III. it became a common money there was only one man in all L. 
custom to recognise these guilds or livery who would pay. Strafford is said to have 
companies by a grant of letters patent counselled Charles to bring the city 
from the Crown. By 13*28 twenty -five magnates to reason by beheading a few 
guilds were thus legally recognised as of them, but msteud It was StralTnrd’s 
possessing power to draw* up rules for the head that was cut off, and it is said that 
regulation of their respective trades Bv 200,000 pcoplo assembled on Tower Hill 
1377, when Edwaid III. d., thirtv -five to see it done. The Con^ponR sat in the 
had been added to the list. In 13M (ho city while their friends wore arming them- 
guilds elected the Common Council. It selves. When Charles heard the news 
was during the fifteenth century that tho that the train-bands of L. vvero arming, he 
splendid guild houses of Wie city com- left Whitehall and took up his residence 
panics were mainly built. Before 1100 out of haim’s way, at Hampton Court, 
wo can only be certain that tu'o of them Tho 4 tr.im-bnnds’ played a noble part 
were already in existence, tho hall', of the in the hist, of L. This form of military 
Merchant Ta>lors and of tho Goldsmiths, service was introduced in Elizabeth s 
though tho Fishmongers probably had reign, tho train-bands being regiments 
built their hall also. By the year 148f>, raised for home defence, and the pre- 
the beginning of the Tudor period, twenty- decessors of the citizen soldiers who have 
eight other balls had been built, anu others played such an important part in later 
were in process of budding This century wars. Though hebter trained In the 
may be taken as the high-water mark of metropolis than elsewhere they wore not, 
the power of the great. v < it v companies, of coun-»\ peculiar to Londou. Following 
In Tudor davs the power of the Crown tho di p irturo of Charles for Hampton 
increased at the expense of the medieval Court, t lie Commons wore eseortod bock 
power of the Church and guilds, and tho to their house «t Westminster by tho 
evolution of industry had burst its modi- citizens, in tumultuously Joyful mood 
oval bonds. The day of tho more un- at their victory. During tho Civil war 
restrained Individual capitalist was coming which followed L. was the obntinuous 
fast. Tho transition from tho master centre and support of the Park cause, 
of a guild to a millionaire was wall on its From earliest times L. has alftays boon 
way, and it deeply influenced tho hist, ready to assume therein of a* oltf in arms.' 
of L. It was as a city in arm that it 'attacked 

Edward IV. has. Jn some respects, a Hengist and /Esc, that it mot the attacks 
special claim to consideration in the hist, of the Danes, took its share in the struggle 
of the city. He was a great favourite at Hastings under its own sheriff, Ansgte; 
with the traders of L. lie made love to again it was under this Influence that 
their wives, and generously scattered King Stephen mustered the men of L. and 
charters of privileges among the smaller that a section of the army of the barons 
guilds. Ho became a wool trkder himself, Jn 1264 was composed of Londoners; that 
and carried on a flourishing trade with the gathering under Wat Tyler took place 
Flanders. He also paid his debts pnno- at Mile End ; that the organised forces of 
tually. In return for all these favours the tho city under Henry VIII. were gathered 
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there according to '’ancient custom” ; that 
the city in arm* marched to Newbury led 
to battle by the city chiefs' (Goinine). 
Indeed the strategical importance of the 
city, from the fateful events of a.d. 61 to 
the days of the Civil war, was always 
recognised by the Rom. military system, 
by the A.-S. kings, by the Danes, by Wil- 
liam 1., by the military commanders 
during the Warn of the Roses, and during 
the Civil war. 

L had scarcely recovered from the 
strain of civil war when she had to face 
two terrible disasters. Four years after 
the Rest oration the Great Plague deci- 
mated the city, and on its heels came the 
Great Fire. On Sept. 2, 1606, a baker’s 
shop in Pudding Lano caught (ire, and 
from this centre the conflagration spreud 
rapidly. For live days tlio llainos raged, 
and when at last they died down there was 
very little of L. left. St . Paul’s Cathedral, 
eighty -nine churches, and most of the 
livery halls, together with 18.000 homes, 
lay in ruins <*(* also Great Fire of 
London). 

At the revolution of 1 688 the councillors 
of L. did not take quit-, *> *'iflcial a part 
ns they did In the On H war, though it was 
within the city that the lords and bishops 
met (at the Guildhall) to hi range the plot 
to call William from Holland. When lie 
arrived ho invited the lord mayor, the 
aldermen, and fifty councillors to sit in 
the Convention Parliament which offered 
him the crown. 1 n other vn »rds, ho treated 
L. as an estate of the realm. That was 
perhaps L.'s last appearance as a con- 
stitutional factor. Henceforth It is 
merely the largest and wealthiest of the 
ins. of the nation, By this time the 
swelling of the L. suburbs had begun. 
When the nobles and gentlemen returned 
to L. at the Restoration they did not take 
their old place in the city. They limit 
themselves houses round Co\ent Garden 
and 8t. James's, continuing the prtwess 
which had already begun round Lincoln's 
Inn Fields in tho days of Charles J., when 
the friction between crown and merchant 
bad already begun. These early subui bs 
linked up L. with Wehtminstcr. It was 
during the llano voriun period that tho rest 
of the W. eml spread, drawing, one by one. 
tho surrounding vils. within tho whirlpool 
of L. as wo know It t o-day . Even in 1 7*25, 
when the traveller I)e Saussure described 
it. he could still write 1 that ' Chelsea is one 
of tho finest and largest villages outside 
London . . . about two miles from 
Chelsea you reach Kensington, a large 
and fino village situated on a slight eleva- 
tion. Marylobone Is a lino large village 
about one mile from London. ... Pad- 
dington is a small village further north, 
and two miles distant from London.’ And 
he writes of Islington as a 'small market 
towh,* and the vils. of Hockney, Hamp- 
stead. and Hlghgate, while Lambeth, ou 
the S., is another 'small market town.' 
Of course Hammersmith, Fulham, and 
Putney were quite rural places In his eves. 
It is therefore only since this date that L. 
has become anything like the place as we 
now kgow it. A statistical statement may 
help to focus Its size. In tho beginning of 

E.E. 8 


Elizabeth's reign there were about 50,000 
iuliab. within the walls, and perhaps 
another 20,000 In the suburbs proper. 
Then came the moment of Its first rapid 
growth. By the end of Elizabeth's reign 
it had almost doubled its pop. By the 
Restoration the total pop. was about 
450,000. Now it has, in its widest sense, 
over 8,000,000. 

Topographical and Architectural Fea- 
tures. —The above sketch of tho historical 
growth of L. will have given a hint a* 
to tho distribution of its architectural 
features, which must now be summed up 
in a more systematic form. But first a 
word us to the topography. As said 
above, L. was at first a settlement on a 
little hill by tho riv. bank. The city 
proper is on higher ground. The original 
Hill can best be icallsed by looking up 
Ludgato Hill from the E. end of Fleet 
St rect, and also by noticing how the streets 
to the S. fall away to the riv. Then con- 
tinuing through the city eastwards, the 
ground descends until tho old bed of the 
Wall) rook is reached in Cannon Street, and 
the more iapid rise of the other bank can 
bo noted just in front of Cannou Street 
station. The N. side of the city is fiat 
where it reaches the ground which was in 
earlier days tho Moor or Ken, still com- 
memorated in the names Finsbury and 
Moorflelds. Beyond that tho tn. rises to 
the high ground of Islington and Hamp- 
stead and Highgate. Returning to the 
foot of Ludguto Hill the S. side of Fleet 
street slopes more and more steeply down 
to the riv., until the comparatively steep 
streets are seen on the S. side of tho Strand 
with the gTound still rising on the N. side. 
Then comes tho city of Westminster, 
built on the old marshes along the Thames, 
continuing along the riv. bank towards 
Putney. The gTound rises slowly to the 
N. until it reaches tho fairly uniform 
plateau along which Oxford Street runs, 
falling dmvn rapidly at its E. end to (he 
^ alloy of Holboru (the stream in i*ue 
hollow), now, of course, easily overlooked 
because of the viaduct. The chief 
historical aud architectural features of 
present L-, prior to tho dest-uction 
wrought by Ger. bombing raids (see 
Bomb- damaged tendon, which follows), 
could lie listed ns: The city wall 
(best Been at St. Alphnge Church, in L. 
Wall. In Cripplcgate Churchyard, in the 
basement of the General Post Office 
building, aud near tho Tower), Chief 
palaces anti fortres-ses, etc.: The Tower, 
Westminster Hall, St. James's Palace, 
Whitehall. Kensington Palace, Hampton 
Court (outsido L.C.C. area), Buckingham 
Palace, the Horse Guards, Whitehall. 
Domestio and guild houses: The Guildhall. 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Apothecaries* 
Hall, the Middle Temple Dining Hall, 
Lincoln's Inn Gat' way, Barnard's Inn, 
Staple Inn, Gray .. Inn Hall, Chelsea 
Hospital (by Wren), Newcastle House 
and Lindsay House (Lincoln's Inn Fields), 
the houses in the Temple, Feathers toue 
Buildings, the Adelphi, Berkeley Square, 
Grosvenor Square, Inigo Jones's house on 
S. sido of Queen Street. The best known 
of the larger private houses included 
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Holland House, Lansdowne House, Marl- 
borough House (belonging to the Crown), 
Bridgewater House, Apsley House (given 
to the nation in 1947), Chesterfield House, 
Lancaster House (formerly Stafford 
House and now used for the L. 
Museum), Montagu House (Whitehall). 
Churches: Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, 
St. Bartholomew's, Southwark Cathedral, 
All Hallows. Barking, St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brook (said to be Christopher Wren's best 
par. church), St. Olave's, Hart Street, 
St. Andrew Undershaft. St. Helen's, 
Bishopagate, St. Ktbelburga (best example 
of a small par. cburoh of the Middle Agos 
now left in London), the Temple Church, 
Chelsea Old Churcn, and Westminster 
Cathedral (the sumptuous Interior decora- 
tion of which should be specially noted). 
Other famous Rom. Catholic places of 
worship are Brompton Oratory. St. 
James's, Sp. Place, Our Lady of Victories, 
Kensington. There are many of Wren's 
par. churches scattered over the city. 
The most completely uniform dlsts. and 
streets were Regent Street (designed by 
John Nash, 1813-20), Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster (built about 1706), a very 
beautiful square of the period. Blooms- 
bury is still largely early Victorian, with 
many houses still older. The Great 
Ormond Street dist. has many examples 
of Queen Anne houses. The Adel phi Ih 
the work of the Adam brothers. W Jute- 
hall, with the Admiralty and Horse 
Guards, etc.. Is still very Hanoverian in 
tone. Belgrave Square and its dist. is 
fairly uniformly in the style of tho period, 
1830-60. Fitzroy Square is again the 
work of the Adams. Some of the other 
'eights of London' ran only be briefly 
mentioned here; these include tho fol- 
lowing: Tho Albert memorial, one of L 's 
most controversial monuments, whi'-h 
took twenty yearn to build, and which was 
the work of Sir Gilbert bcott; Broad- 
casting House, ereeTed in 1931 on modern 
ltaei>, with a sculpture executed by Eric 
Gill ■ the Cenotaph in Whitehall, designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and first erected 
to preserve the memory of those who 
died in the First World War, aud after- 


wards newly inscribed so that it may 
also remain a monument to those who fell 
in the Second World War; Cleopatra's 
Needle, standing on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, blackened by L. smoke and boot for 
many years (this was cleaned during 1949 
In an effort to restore the original pink 
oolour of the granite); Downing Street, 
Whitehall — No. 10 Is the address of the 
Prime Minister of England; the inns of 
Court; the Marble Arch, which was 
designed by John Nash; the Koval Mint, 
where all the coins used in the United 
Kingdom are struck; L. and Tower 
bridges, and the site el Tyburn tree at 
Marble Arch, whioh is marked with a 
plaque. 

Bomb-damaged London . — The damage 
wrought by Ger. air raids in the First 
World War was a mere bagatelle to the 
widespread havoc caused by the much 
larger bombs and highly developed 
‘bomber planes used during tbe Second 
World War, and one of the major prob- 


lems facing the gov. after the war was the 
rebuilding of the damaged and devastated 
areas. The heaviest damage In L., so far 
as area Alone was ooncerned, was that 
in the Thames estuary, la tho ill-fated 
riverside bora., and around the dock areas 
In the last-named largo fires were caused 
on Sept. 7, 1940, when more than 35b 
Ger. bombers attacked L. Heavy damage 
was done to shopping centres, particularly 
in the W. end and in Queen Victoria 
Street and the vicinity. Hardly a well- 
known city street escaped some damage, 
and, in anticipation of further raids, 
numerous flrmu and individuals trans- 
ferred their offices to tns. In the W. of 
England, or elsewhere in tho provs 
Damage in the residential subuibs of L 
was not heavy, but tho area of outer L. 
is so great that the damage done was apt to 
be underrated, until the introduction of 
tbe flying bomb, when severe damage was 
sustained by many outer suburbs. A 
great number of L.'b historic buildings 
were hit, and some almost entirely des- 
troyed. Both on Hoc. 29, 1940, and again 
In April aud May 1941, the Ger. Air Force 
mado strenuous efforts to sot tho whole 
of L.’s chief business centres aflame, 
as had been done at Coventry, and, in a 
lesser degree, at Southampton, Bristol, 
Portsmouth, and elsewhere. On April 
1G, 1941, L experienced uno of the most 
wanton and savagely indiscriminate raids 
of tho war and there was scarcely a dist. 
that did not suffer damage from high 
explosive and incendiary bombs, which 
rained down in thousands throughout tho 
night from a force estimated at ovor 500 
maohines. It was in the raid of May 10 
that Westminster Abbey ttfid the Houses 
of Parliament were serionsh damaged, 
the Commons’ debating chamber being 
destroy ed. The famous oak roof of West- 
minster Hall was pierced by bombs; Big 
Ben was scarred and damaged, but its 
mechanism remained in toot, 60 that, 
throughout this nightmare period, its 
welcome chimes ladiated over the Brit, 
broadcasting system symbolising the 
proud reMstani o of L. as the heart of the 
empire. Parliament agreed to a recon- 
struction w home on Jan. 25, 1945. The 
deanery (except the Jerusalem Chamber 
and Jem ho Parlour) of Westminster, 
ono of the finest examples of medieval 
orcliitecture in England, was destroyed; 
in Westminster Abbey the roof of the 
lantern in tho centre of tbe building 
fell in. structurally the abbey Sustained 
no damage beyond this, bnt the Chaucer 
window in Poets' Corner was destroyed. 

Elsewhere in the cap., on ms same 
night, sc v. churches were destroyed, and 
five hospitals were hit. ono belrfe a hos- 
pital for cliildren. In the cloister court of 
the House of Commons, which was 
originally built by Dr. John Chambers, 
physician to Henry VIII., the public 
bill office, the votes and proceedings 
office, and tho old members' staircase 
leading to the inner lobby were all 
destroyed. Windows in tbe House of 
Lords were blasted, and Richard Oosur de 
Lion's sword was bent by a bomb in Old 
Palace Yard. One bomb dropped in the 
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oholr of 8t. Paul’s Cathedral, obliterated I torior was wrecked, but the seventeenth- 


the high altar, and damaged the rcredos; 
another fell through the roof of the N. 
transept and Into the crypt, destroying 
spandrels of the coiling and the marble | 
gallery near the N. door; the two bombs 
blasted out all tho windows with the 
oxception of a few fragments. 

Buckingham Palace was attacked throe 
times, but on each occasion only the 
proolncts were hit. The private chapel, 
which was fitted up for worsldp by Queen 
Victoria, and used for daily prayers, was 
damaged. On the first occasion (Sept. 
10, 1940) a time bomb shattered the 
swimming pool and damaged the Chinese 
Chippendale room. The groat hall of 
tho city Guildhall was burnt out in the 
fire raid of Dec. 29, 1910, and tho library 
of the Oulldhall was also damaged, but 
less seriously. Tho Guildhall Art Gallery 
has sine© been reopened. Tbo N. bastion 
of tho Tower of L. received a direct lilt In 
Nov. 1910. The Tower was reopened to 
the general public at the beginning of 
194(5. The side of Trinity House was 
burnt out on l)oc. 29, but plans have be< n 
prepared for repair and "ooonbtrnotion of 
the interior. One oml *.f nub'le Temple 
Hall was blown out (Get. 19 40), but the 
anet. stained glass had been removed: 
restoration is now complete. The Inns of 
Court were particularly heavy sufferers: 
tho Inucr Temple Library and Hall were 
ruined; the riverward end of the Middle 
Templo Library was seriously damaged, 
and later tho roof was destroyed. 
Pump and Brick Courts wore also seriously 
damaged. The (‘Impel, hall, and library 
Of Gray’s Inn wore destroyed. Giidler'- 
Hall court morn was destroyed, together 
with its Wren-period panelling and 
Grinling Gibbons’s carving. Other historic 
buildings damaged were Holland House, 
St. James’s Palace. Kensington Palace, 
and Lambeth Palneo. The chief L 
churches which wore left In ruins were 
St. Clement Danes (tho statuo of Dr. 
Johnson remained); tho Chapel of the 
Ascension, Bnyswater lioad; Bow Church 
(the spire and crypt remaining intact): 
St. Mary. Aldermauliury (tiie Shakespeare 
monument romains); St. Law nunc, 
Jewry; Ail Hallows, Barking (tho tower 
remains); St. Olavo’s. Mark Lane; >t. 
Bride, Fleet Street (tho spiro remains); 
Christ Church, Newgate (the tower and 
Lamb memorial wore untouched); Green- 
wich Church (tho Wolfe memorial was 
untouched); St. Giles's Cripplogute; 
St. Ann’s, Soho (the tablets to Theodore 
and Hozlltt wore untouched); Chelsea 
Old Obnroli (part of Lawrence and Moro 
ohapels remain); Austin Friars’ Church, 
Old Broad Street; St. Augustine and 
St. Faith, Watling Street, of which 
R. H. Barham (’Thomas Ingoldsby') was 
rector in his day (the tower is almost all 
that survived): St. Vodast, Foster Lane 
(burnt out): St. NJoholas Cole Abbey (a 
mere shell, but one of tho few remaining 
buildings between Queen Victoria Street 
and Cheapstde); St. Androw-by-the- 
Wordrobe (burnt out); St. Alban, Wood 
Street (wrecked); St Michael’s (l)lck 
Whittihgton’s ohuroh), of which the in- 


I century fittings had been removed. 

Among churches damaged were St. 
Swlthln’s, Cannon Street; St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster (the Caxton window being 
destroyed); the Temple Church; St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street; Our Lady 
of Victories, Kensington; St. Mildred, 
Bread Street; St. James’s, Piccadilly; 
St. John, Smith Square; St. Stephen 
Walbrook (since restored and reopened, 
1944); Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road; St. Dumtan-iu-tUe-K. ; St. Joiurs, 
Clerkenwell: and St. Sepulchre’s, near 
tho Old Bailey (tho Watch House being 
destroyed). In Southwark Cathedral 
the windows to Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Malinger, Alleyn, and 
Chaucer were destroyed. The Bishop of 
L.’s commission on tho city churches, in 
1940, pub. its proposals regarding the 
future of the twenty churches that were 
seriously damaged. The commission re- 
commended that eleven be restored, or 
rebuilt, that four bo converted into par. 

I halls or institutes, and that tho sites of the 
| remaining five be sold. Tbo five thus 
i affected are those which are considered to 
be beyond restoration: St. Mildred, Bread 
Street; St. Swithin, Cannon Street: St. 
Mary, Ah lorn > anbury; St. Alban, Wood 
Street ; and r-t. \mlrow-by -the- Wardrobe. 
The four elnirehcs recommended for con- 
version, all badly damaged, hut not so 
severely as tho five foregoing, are <’hrist 
Church, Newgate; ted. Stephen, Coleman 
I Street; St. Dun-dan in-tho-F.. and St. 

AugUHtine, Watling Street. The eleven 
1 churches recommended for restoration are 
1 X.11-H allows. Barking, notable for the 
world-wide extent of its activities assool- 
! ated with Toe U, and partly rebuilt in 
I 1919; St. Stephen. Walbrook, tho re- 
| building of which has (1949) also been 
I begun; St. Lawrence, Jewry; St. Michael 
| Koval; St. Vedost, Foster Lane; St. Mary- 
le-Bow. Choapside; St. Bride, Fleet Stive* ; 
st. Andrew, Ilolborn; St. Nicholas « < le 
Abbey; St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and ,si. 
( davo. Hart Street. In the case of all tne 
churches which are to bo rebuilt. It was 
stated iu 1949 that the work of rebuilding 
could not be completed until at least ten 
or twelve years from that date. 

Other notable buildings which wore hit 
Included the Brit. Museum, the library of 
| which was reopened in 194(5 (see Biunsfi 
Muhkvtu), Law Courts, Tate Gallery 
1 (reopened 1916) ami Wallace Collection 
(generally, all paintings had been re- 
moved), Old Bailey* Somerset House, 
Stationers’ Hall, Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
Hogarth House, and the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. Queen’s Hall was eom- 

S lately burnt out. The Arts dub, Dover 
treot, was almost demolished. Aus- 
tralia House, the Royal Empire Society’s 
building lu Northumberland Avenue, 
Co. Hall, the headqi *ters of the L.C.O., 
the Public Records House. Madame 
Tusaaud’s, Univ. College Library, the 
headquarters of the the head- 

quarters of the Y.M.O.A., Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle (burnt out), and the whole of 
the old buildings of the Charterhouse 
(excepting the sixteenth-oentury entrance 
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gatehouse ond the chapel) L Sessions 
House, Toynbee Hall, and ( Icrkcnwrli 
t’o. Court were among the olhet promi- 
noot buildings which sustain'd more or 
less severe damage The great hall of 
Westminster School, which will he re- 
stored, the Busby Library, and the colic go 
were gutted, but tho outer wall and facade, 
built from Wren's dcMjgns, remained 
Especially heavy damage was sufferc d by 
the publishers In Paternoster How in the 
fire raid of Dec 20, 1040, millions of books 
being destroyed. On the same night 
huge gaps were torn in the buildings at the 
back of Fleet Street, these, mostly, being 


the ollufs of ncwHpipcrs borne blocks 
of "4 Thomas's Hospital greie com 
pletely dost mved, and other hospitals hit 
were Queen Murv'ti St Bartholomew's 
Medical behoof. Great Ormogde Street 
Hospital, St Dunatan’s (headquarters), 
and tho CharterhouHo Clinic. Tho V2 
rocket was responsible for much damage 
between bopt 1941 and March 1946 
korty-flvo churches and chapels were 
destroyed or damaged, and thirty-five 
hospitals were hit. Whitoflelds Taboi 
nacle, Tottenham (’ourt Hoad, was 
destroyed after catching fire, in March 
Among the worst incidents wore those at 
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New Cross, Deptford, in Nor. 1944, when that about 1,250,000 will be dooentrallsed 
160 person* died and 108 were seriously from the congested centre, 
injured during tho lunch hour, a rocket The Great Exhibition , 7952,— The 
making a direct hit on a limit iplo store at festival of Britain, planned to take place 
a time when both tho store and tho pave- in 1951, 100 years after the great exbi- 
ment outside were crowded, mostly with bition planned by the prince consorl, 
women and children: at Stepney in envisages tho changing of part of the fare 
March 1945, where a block of Hats was of London, for the plans include the 
reduced to rubble, and 138 persons development of the S. bank of the Thames, 
killed and 49 seriously injured; and at where a great concert hall is to be built, 
Farringdon market, in March 1945, a together with a small hall for entertain - 
rocket falling at a moment when the monts, and a restaurant. These buildings 
stalls were crowded with shoppers, are to ho a permanent feature of the 
casualties being 310 killed and 123 bank, and will not bo removed after the 
seriously injured. exhibition (indeed it is hardly thought 

Greater London He plan mug . — Before possible that they will be tully completed 
tho Second World War almost a quarter until after the close of tho exhibition), 
of the pop. of England and Wales, over Tho r*. bank is to be cleared between 
10.300,000 people, lived in the 2720 sq. in. To. Hall, Waterloo Bridge, the riv., and 
of tho greater L. region. This vast York Hoad, and work began in 1949. 
concentration of people was badly distn- Only the Shot Tower will remain of the 
tmted, and pop. and industry moved from buildings already in this area, 
place to place within tho region at a very Bibliography . — There ia a multitude of 

nigh rate. People and industry were books on L.; tho most convenient for 
steadily withdrawing from the centre, general reference are: Historical: .1. 
while there was an inilux from other parts Old and Ane Juondon , 1873; W. J. 

of Britain into the outer suburbs. The J.oftio, The History of London, 1883: 
outer ring of the L. ar* *i w\ oxoanding at U. H. Wheatley, London Pant and Present 
an alarming rate and engulfing the green (8 \ols,). J891; R. R. Sharpe, Jsmdon 
belt around the metropolis in a jumble of and the Kingdom, 1 *91 ; C. Welt h. Modern 
new building. The desirable objective History of the ( dy of London, 1898; W. R. 
for tho development of L. was lir it Lethaby, London Before the Conquest, 
sketched in the outline plan nrepaied by 1902; Sir \\ . Bcsarit, london in the Time 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie (1945). Tins of the Stuarts, 1903, and Jondon \n the 
plan, abjuring piecemeal methods, advised Time of the Tudors , 1904; («. It. Stirhug 
a realistic middle course between a doe- Taylor, An Historical Guide to London, 
trlnairo policy ot decentralisation at all 1911; Topographical: P. Cunningham, 
costs and the timidity which resists any Handbook of Jxmdon , 1850 (new ed. by 
idea of a broa <1 plan as visionary. The II. B. Wheatley, 1891); E. W Alford, 
challenge of this and the Barlow' report Greater London (2 vols.), 1893-95: Sir L. 
(see To>vn and Country Plannivo) had Gounuo, Juondon, 1914; C. (*. Harper, 
to be met. and the 143 local planning l^ondoncrs ’ Own London , 1927; CL H. 
authorities of tlie region w'oro grouped into Cunningham. London , 1930; H. P. Clunn, 
twenty -three executive joint planning The Face of London, 1932; \V. Kent, The 
committees, which In turn set up, together London Encyclopedia . 1937, and London 
with the L.C.C. and tho city corporation, for Everyman, 1938. 1 948; and H. Williams, 
an advisory committee for L. regional South luondon, 1949. Administrative: 
planning. In July 1946 this committee H. Morrison, How London is Gover . *1, 
submitted its report on the Abercrombie 1936, 1949; Sir G. Gibbon and R. W. Bt>d. 
scheme to tho minister of town and History of the London County Council . 
oountry planning, and in May 1947 tho Ibs9-1939, 1939; see also the London 
minister pub. the gov.’s decisions on ninny Government Act. 1939. which ounsoli- 
of the issues in dispute. In his mcinor- dates certain previous enactments and 
andum the minister provided for the makes some amendments. General: 
eventual removal of at least 300,000 J. Timbs, CurinsitUs of London, 1885; W. 
people, principally to the tne. not far Harrison, Memorable Ijondon Houses, 
beyond tbo boundaries of the region. The 1890; 1*. II. Ditohlleld, Memorials of Old 
gov. accepted the proposal that tho overall London, 1908 ; C. Mullins. London’s Story , 
growth of L. must be restrained and agreed 1920; G. Bell, More about Unknown Lon- 
with the preservation of the green belt dot i, 1921; A. K. Bruce, Memories and 
round L. It was docided not to build new Monuments in the Streets of the City of 
tns. at Stupleford, Ongar. Margarctting, London, 1931; K. J. Blackham, London 
Grosburst, Holmwood, and White Walt- forever the Sorereiyn City, 1932; and A. L. 
ham, as Sir Patrick Abercrombie recoin- Woolf, The Baltic of South London. 1945. 
mended. Mainly it was decided that tho London, cap. of Middlesex co., Ontario, 
proposed site was too near an existing tn., Canada. Situated 115 m. SAV. of 
or that the land was too valuable for Toronto and 125 m. W. of Niagara FoIIh 
agrio. purposes. Four new tns. wore it is on the Can * Pan National and 
approved in principle, and steps taken to Canadian Pacific Railways’ main lines; 
develop them ; these are Stevenage, He mol there is an airport near by, and It owns the 
Hempstead. Harlow, and Crawley (Three civio lake port and park at Port Stanley 
Bridges). Other new tns. will be needed on Lake Erie. 25 m. S. Founded originally 
In tho course of tho decentralisation. The in 1826 by Governor Siracoe os military 
basis of the plan Is that tho pop. of the headquarters at the forks of It. Thames, 
region will not materially inorcaso above Eng. L/s names were given not only to 
the 1938 pop. of about 10,000,900, and Ontario L.’s streets, parks, bridges, and 
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churches, but also to adjoining Tils, and 
townships. Here is the univ. of W. 
Ontario ; there is also a fine technical and 
commercial high school, sev. collegiate 
institutes or senior high schools, many 
separate Rom. Catholic schools, a music 
college, and a teachers’ college, L. has 
two cathedrals, nearly eighty other 
churches, and a splendid public library. 
There are six hospitals and six large parks. 
There arc very fine residential streets, 
and L. is called ’Forest city’ from the 
great number of trees in its shaded street*. 
It is the second wholesale distributing 
centre of Ontario, fourth banking centre, 
and the dominion’s seventh industrial 
city. Its chief Industrial plants are con- 
cerned with the manuf. of refrigerators, 
agrio. implements, stores, clothing, shoos, 
small steel wares, and cereals. The sur- 
rounding S.W. Ontario region is rich in 
agriculture, i'op. 91,000 (greater L. 
115,000). 

London Airport, sec London, Aviation. 

London and North-Eastern Railway 
Company, The, oarae into being as such on 
Jan. 1, 1923. as a result of the Railways 
Act, 1921. Under this title there was a 
grouping of the old independent lines, 
vis. Great Central, Great E„ Great N., 
N.E. (including Hull and Barnsley), N. 
Brit, and N. of Scotland Railways. The 
London termini were Marylebone, Liver- 
pool Street, and King’s Cross stations, 
from which latter the Flying Scotsman 
left daily (except Sunday) at 10 a.m. 
accomplishing the run to Edinburgh, a 
distance of 392 m., in 8* hrs. In the 
season this Journey was performed with- 
out an intermediate stop. The route 
mileage of the L.N.E.R. (including lines 
partly owned, leased, or worked by the 
company or Jointly with other companies) 
was 6401 m. The L.N.E.R. was merged 
Into Brit. Railways as from 5 an. 1. 1948. 

London da y. Two triangular regions of 
this, the lower stratum of the Eocene 
formation, occur in England, the lower 
basin of the Thames and the Hampshire 
basin. The apexes of the triangles are 
near Hungerford and Salisbury res- 
pectively, while the bases are clearly 
marked by the extent of broken and low 
coast with muddy estuaries. It is a stiff 
olay, grey, red, brown, and bluish, with 
little trace of bedding and no largo number 
of fossils. The fossils are Indicative of an 
old estuary with warmer seas than now, 
and Indicate the presence of palms, turtles, 
crocodiles, and other tropical life. Layers 
of septaria occur, worked on the E. coast 
and K. Kent into cement. The outcrops 
are largely marked by the presence of 
brickfields, with their characteristic 
yellow bricks. The beds are based on 
sand and gravel, below which lies the 
chalk; they have a maximum thickness of 
over 700 ft. The impervious bed Im- 
prisons large stores of subterranean water 
supplied from the Ohil terns and N. Downs, 
and renders possible the artesian wells 
which supply the fountains of. Trafalgar 
Square and an increasing number of 
factories and business bouses* See Sir 

f. SSi 


Clay , 1840; O. E. N. Bromehead, Geology 
of North London, 1925; and U. L. Sher- 
lock, London and the Thames Valley , 1935. 

Londonderry, Charles Stewart Henry 
Vane-Tompest-Stewart, seventh Marquess 
of (1878-1049), Brit, statesman, oldest son 
of the sixth marquess of L. Educated at 
Eton and Sandhurst. Servod in the 
First World War, being second in com- 
mand of the Royal Horse Guards. From 
1906 to 1915, when ho succeeded to the 
title, ho was Conservative member for 
Maidstone. In the Coalition Gov. ho was 
finance member of the Air Council in 
1919, and then under-secretary for air and 
vice-president of the Air Council from 
1920 to 1921. He gave up the post to 
Join the gov. of N. Ireland, being appointed 
minister of education and leader of the 
senate. After the settlement of th* 
boundary quest ion he returned to England 
and was appointed first commissioner of 
works, a post he continued to hold in the 
National Gov. of 1931, later becoming 
secretary of state for air with a seat in the 
Cabinet. In 1932*33 ho made an air tour 
of 16,000 m. to visit R.A.F. units In the 
Middle E. and India, gaining his W certi- 
ficate for tiying on his return. It was in 
1934 that he told the League of Nations 
that Groat Britain would not give up the 
right to use the bomber against trouble- 
some tribes on the NAN . ft on tier and 
similar regions— a reservation which raised 
a storm among the advocates of disarma- 
ment. L., however, radically disbelieved 
in the possibility of getting general dls 
armament and believed that no con- 
cessions would have any effect on the 
outcome of the Disarmament Conference. 
When Baldwin becamo PHtho Minister 
in 1935 he removed L. from tho Air 
Ministry and made him lord privy seal, 
but on reconstructing the gov., after 
the general election in Nov. 1935, lie 
dropped L. altogether. After 1939 JL. 
maintained his interest in all matters 
pertaining to tho R.A.F.. and he also took 
a loading part in the Houso of Lord* In 
rousing tho gov. to prepare plans for the 
expansion of civil aviation after the war. 
An air accident in 1945 ended his public 
career. He suffered a spinal Injury from 
which in* never fully recovered. Mr. 
Winston ChurchiU, in his memoirs, has 
paid tribute to L. as secretary of state tor 
air. The groat achievement of his period 
of office, states Mr. Churchill, was the 
designing and promotion of the Hurricane 
and Snit tire fighters. 

Londonderry, Robert Stewart, seoond 
Marquess of, see Caatlbkeaoh. . 

Londonderry : 1. N. co. of Ireland in the 
prov. of Ulster, bounded N. by the Atlan- 
tic. The surface varies, being composed 
of rlr. valleys, rising to tablelands and 
rats,, of which tho highest elevation is Mt. 
8a well (2236 ft.). The most important 
riv. Is the Roe, which cuts the od. in two 
and flows Into Lough Foyle, others also 
flowing into tough Foyle are the Faughan 
and the Foyle, while farther 8. are the 
Moyola and the Bann. tough Finn is 
the only lake, but Lough Neagh forms part 
of the E. boundary. Tho annate is not 
good for agriculture, but cattle and Sheep 
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Are reared, and oats, turnips, barley, 
potatoes, and flax are grown. The prln. 
manuf. is linon, and there are also pot- 
teries, breweries, and distilleries. The 
Bann affords fine salmon and eel fisheries, 
and the deep-sea fishing is carried on 
extensively. It Is divided into six 
baronies and two pari, divs., each re- 
turning one member. 

In 1609 tho estates of the O'Neils, who 
owned most of tho oo. f were confiscated 
and made over to tho citizens of London ; 
the common council of London then 
inaugurated the Irish Society, and they 
retained tho in. of L. and Colcraino, while 
twelve of the hlg livery companies divided 
tho rest of the property between them. 
James J. cancelled their charter, hut It 
was restored hy Cromwell, and their rights 
are still retained. Area 816 sq. ra. Pop. 
960,000 (i.e. exclusive of L. co. bor.). 
2. Or Derry, co. in., situated about 21 in. 
from the mouth of Lough Foyle, on both 
banks of the U. Foyle and still partly 
surrounded by the old city walls, which 
extend for about a mile and Include seven 
gates and sev. bastions. Tho two parts 
are connected by tlio Onlgavon Bridge, 
which was opened in and carries a 

roadway 1200 ft. long. There are some 
fine old buildings, of which the Protestant 
cathedral of St. Columba (at. Columba 
founded monasteries at Derry — a.d. 546 — 
and other places In Ireland before going 
to Iona — A.n. 663) is the finest, dating 
from 1633. Other old buildings date 
from the siege days of 1688. The ori- 
ginal guildhall was destroyed hy fire in 
1908, only tho outer walls and olook tower 
surviving. The building was recon- 
structed In 1912; the windows in tho 
assembly hall and in tho staircase contain 
fine examples of stained glass art, ami t ho 
tower clock, erected in 1891, has diuls 
§4 ft. in diameter and weighs over ttn 
tons. The council chamber of the 
guildhall has a richly ornamented ceiling 
and contains a beautiful range of stained 
glass windows presented by the London 
livery companies. The cathedral was 
completed in 1633 at a cost of £1 000. 
Lead from tho old wooden spire was used 
for making bullets during the siege of 
1688-89. The bells in tho tower are the 
oldest peal in Ireland. In 1 929 they were 
recast and increased from eight to thirteen. 
In the centre of the garden laid out in 
1909 on the Diamond, on the site of the 
former Corporation Hall, Is tho war 
memorial. Tho monument to Governor 
Walker, a column surmounted hv a 
colossal figure, stands In the Royal 
Bastion on the Mall Wall; round the 
pedestal are the dames of other historic 
defenders: Mltcholburne, Baker, Murray, 
Crimes, Leake, and Browning. Edu- 
cational Institutions are Magee Univ. 
College (In affiliation with Trinity College, 
Dublin), Foyle CoUego for Protestants, 
Ht. Columb’s CoUego for Bom. Catholics, 
and the Municipal Technical College. 
Among the parks are Brooke Park, con- 
taining a museum and municipal horary, 
8t» Columb's Pork, and Meenan Park. 
The staple industry, the making of shirts 
and collars, is a century old, haying begun 


as a handicraft in cottages and now being 
carried on in large factories in all dists. 
of the city. Subsidiary industries are 
motor and mechanical engineering, fanoy- 
box making, snuff, mineral waters, and 
bacon curing. Surrounded by good 
agrio. areus the port of L. has a large cattle 
shipping business and sheep and pig 
export trade. 

‘Derry' means an 'oak grove,' and its 
original appellation was Derry-Calgach, 
the ‘ oak wood of Calgach * (fierce warrior), 
and by that name it was known down to 
the tenth oentury. No sueh hero as 
Calgach is known to hist, or tradition, 
except in the pages of Tacitus. Thrioe 
was the tn. pillaged by the Danes and 
indeed for centuries its hist, was mainly 
a record of fights and fires. In 1311 the 
tn. was gran led to Richard do Burgo, earl 
of Ulster, and a more or less uneventful 
period followed. But in 1566, on the 
rebellion of Shane O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, 
there was a renewal of trouble: O'Neill 
suffered a great defeat at the hands of 
Edward Randolph, who commanded the 
Eng. forces, and was killed. Randolph's 
successor, Edward St. Low, abandoned 
the place in 1568, after an accidental 
explosion by which the tit. and fort were 
blown up, including the Teampall Mor or 
•great church’ built in 1161. With the 
plantation of UiHtor under James I. a 
large tract of tho prov. of Derry was dis- 
tributed among the London companies or 
guilds. Subsequently, In order to avoid 
jealousy among the companies, tho City 
of London Corporation retained the bors. 
of Derry and Coleraine In its own hands 
and appointed the Irish Society from 
among its own members to administer 
them. The Irish Society was founded by 
royal charter in 1613; its court consists 
of a governor and a deputy governor, and 
twenty -four assistants. In audit leu to the 
Recorder of London, and the society are 
trustees for the corporation of L. It vi 
In connection with the association >f 
Derry with the corporation of London 
that the name of the city was changed to 
Ii. It w*as one of the conditions of the 
original charter that the Irish Society was 
bound to fortify and enolo«*c Derry with 
stone walls. These were laid out and 
built In 1617 at a cost of i’8357. They 
eousist of a thick rampart of earth, faced 
with stone ami flanked with bastions, aud 
range from 14 to 17 ft. in breadth and 
from 20 to 25 ft. In height. There are 
four old gates. Bishops, Butchers, Ferrv- 
quav, and Ship quay; in modern times 
three additional openings have been made 
for convenience. In arranging the tn. 
plan the Irish Society followed the 
principle of having In the centre a dia- 
mond, or tn. square, from four points of 
which main streets radiate. 

Derry had its siege during the 
rebellion of 1641, whi * It was sncoessfuUy 
defended by seven companies of foot and 
fifteen guns sent by the London Corpora- 
tion. In 1648 Sir Charles Coote, the 
pari, commander, took over the governor- 
ship and held it till the Restoration. In 
1688 occurred the great siege, which it 
sustained against the forces of James II. 
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under Tyrconnell, and which has made the 
name of Derry famous The story is one 
of stubborn endurance, unswerving loj alty 
to William of Orange, and remarkable 
courage in the midst of treachery , famine, 
and disease Perseverance w as at length 
rewarded by relief, when hope had al 
most gone, after a siege of 105 davs A 
boom had been stretched across the riv 
to block the small squadron of ships laden 
with provisions from England that had 
laid for some weeks in the lough beyond 
Culmore Fort This famous sic go is 
commemorated by a column ‘elected to 
perpetuate tho memory of the Rev 
George \\ alker,* while a bronze tablet on 
the wall opposite tho guildhall com 
memoratcb the heroism of Capt Browning 


dry inaccurate 'news * In 1707 Biohard 
btcelo was appointed its gazetteer and 
editor In 1845 when tho ‘railway 
mania ’was at its height tho L G assumed 
bulky dimensions because of the unpre- 
cedented rush of advertisers On Nov 
15 of that \car it was swollen on this 
account to as many as 583 paw s of pi luted 
matter To-da\ it appears twice a week, 
on Tuesday and Finlay Its pages are 
fllltd with announcements of appoint 
moutb, promotions, and retirements etc , 
in tho army aiul navy, and with advertise 
me nts required by law 

London General Omnibus Company was 
foimed in 1855 and its original title was 
La Compogmc GMiCralo dts Omnibus de 
Loudrcs This was of c ourse in tho daj s 
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of the Mountioy which b\ briakmg the 
boom relieved the cit\ Blow mug falling 
at the moment of Ins tilumph L lie 
anniversary of tho relief is still obsu\ed 
on Aug 1 1 In the Second World War 
L was the haven sought b> thousands 
of Brit , Canadian and Vmi r sailors 
returning from their Atlanta patrols it 
was in fact tho main base in the b it Ik of 
the Atlantic 11 000 000 tons rf allied 
natal shipping used the port during the 
years 1040-4 j It was fitting that the 
people of L should witness tho eventual 
surrender of moie than sixtt l boats 
1 is a eo hoi and returns om member 
to Pailiament Pop 47,800 

‘Londonderry Air/ one of the best 
knowu Irish folk tunes often biuig to words 
of Danny Hoy 

'London Gazette, The/ first appearod In 
1666 being in reality tho twenty fourth 
number of tbe Oxford Gazette Charles 
Perrot, M \ a fellow of Oriel College 
Oxford, ed it till about 1671 Mthough 
it aimed at being the official recordei of 
news, Its scanty columns contained littlo 
up-to-date information. Afterthe revolu 
turn (1688) It appeared thiee times a week 
the reader paying a penny for two double 
columned folio pages of h< rappy gossip or 


of tin Ml Iioihc busts but cailj in the 
twentieth rmtur> these had all been 
supciscdccl bj motci buses Tho latest 
of these were of » very luxurious tjpe for 
street scnicc anti fitted with tht most 
modtm uiuipincnt tnd appointments 
1 he nnlcs of roadw o\ t r w hk h the buses 
operated vu ic 12»»o I atcr tho company 
hturtt 1 i Until line of motor e one lies to 
the pr< vs On the formation of the Lon 
don Pi inger Transpoit Bortnl in 1*1 M 
the L ( O' C was put unde i its conti ol 
London Group, The, society of profes 
sional itists which was foimed, in 19U 
bv a number of painters asane luted with 
Waltci '-ukeit (r/ v ) Tho flrbt president 
was llai old Gilman (1870-1910) Tho 
aim of tho souet\ was to break away 
from at tdemic tiadltion and allow Brit 

f iaintiig to nourish Itself freeU from the 
nfluem t s of 1 r Post Jinpre Haioutem Tho 
L G holds exhibitions in various London 
galleries and under its auspices a number 
of modern painters who have since 
at hhmd fame were one out aged to develop 
in an individual and experimental st>le 
Among them mention may bo made of 
Paul Nash, Matthew Smith, Duncan 
Grant, Edward Wadsworth lvon Hit 
che ns, and Dai Id Jones. 
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London Hippodrome, see II ippodromk. 

London Hospital, The, Whitechapel 
Hoad, London E.l, founded in 1740. 
formerly ono of the largest voluntary 
hospitals in London, it expanded and 
modernised its facilities and equipment 
during the prosont century, particularly 
during the chairmanship of Sydney 
Holland. Lord Knutsford. In 1942 it was 
further aided by a bequest of over 
£100,000. Tnder the National Health 
Act of 1940 It is designated a medical 
teaching centre, its medical college is 
one of the medical schools of Loudon 
Univ., and possesses laboratories, a 
valuable library, and u museum of 
pathology. The L. II . is also approved as 
a training school for nurses and mid wives. 
The hospital now provides over 900 beds, 
700 in the London building and 200 in tho 
hospital annexe at Brontwood. Con- 
valescent homes are run in conjunction 
with the hospital at Kelgato, Felixstowe, 
and Hanstoad. The work of the hospital is 
divided under fourteen specialised dopts., 
and there are eighteen operating theatres. 

London Irish Rifles, see London REGI- 
MENT. 

London Library, T u e. * ..mided 1841 
by Thomas Carlyle and others mainly to 
enable scholars and students to borrow 
books which at that time could only ho 
read in the Brit. Museum. It began with 
vols. It speeialisOA in luniks on art , 
biography, hist., literature (Eng. and 
foreign), philosophy, religion, travel, and 
has nearly 500.000 vols. From two rooms 
in Ball Mall the library moved to its 
present site, 14 St. James’s Square, in 
1845. The old premises were rebuilt in 
1887. Additions to tho premises have 
been made from time to time, largely 
through tho generosity of its members. 
The newest wing was hit by a bomb in 
1944 but is being rebuilt. The library 
lias always been under royal patronage 
and Is governed by a president, vice- 
presidents and a commit tee of twenty- 
four of its members. A royal charter was 
granted in 1934. London members are 
allowed to borrow ten \ols. and country 
members fifteen at a time, and then* is a 
large reading room. Tho library is .self- 
supporting, being dependent on members’ 
subscriptions and gilts. There are few 
libraries, if any, from which a reader can 
borrow so many costly and valuable 
historical and artist ir works, as t.n., 
•Sir Thomas More's English d orks, 1557: 
Lepslus's monument al Denkimdrr aus 
. Egypt cn (12 vols.), 1819-59; (build’s book 
Oil Birds of (treat Britain (5 vols.), 1*73; 
Bouquet’s Receuil dts historic* ties 
Guides et de hi France : llymor's Foetlera; 
Mlgne’s Fatrologia (Jrtcca et Latina; 
BotBreUCs Drawings for Dante's Divina 
Coin media ; SorieWs drs anciens texfes (ran- 
cais; 'Socnte de Thistnire de France: Acta 
Sanctorum; Mansi Sacrorum Cone Morn in 
collection: Luther's I For As (Weimar ed.); 
Wilport, Riimische Mosaihcn (4 vols.). 191 7 ; 
Muratori's Her uni Italicarum sm/ ‘tores; 
and the Corpus insert ptionum lalinnrum. 

London, Midland and Soottish Railway 
Company (L.M.S.), The, emerged as such as 
a result' of the various groupings of the 


Brit, railways brought about by the 
Railways Act, 1921, which became opera- 
tive as from Jan. 1, 1923. Tho 
the greatest of all Brit, railway companies, 
took over the following rail way companies: 
Loudon and N.W., Midland, Caledonian, 
Glasgow and S.W y Lancashire and York- 
shire, Highland, Furness, Wlrral, Mary- 
nort and Carlisle, N. London and the 
Somerset and Dorset (1929). The total 
mileage of the company’s lines was (1940) 
0940; the company owned over 9300 
locomotives, 20,000 coaching vehicles, 
and 292,500 merchandise and mineral 
vehicles. The prin. London termini of 
tho company were Euston and St. Pan- 
eras stations. A famous traiu of the cora- 
pn ny was tho Royal Scot, which did tho 
journey of some 400 ra. between Glasgow 
and London in 81 hrs. The L.M.S, was 
merged into Brit. Railways as from Jan. 1, 
1918. 

London Military District was formed In 
1905 by an army order of Jan. 0 which 
reorganised the various military dints., 
stalls, and commands of the United King- 
dom. Tho London dist. covers the co. of 
London, tho Guards’ depot at Caterham, 
Purllcct, llnlnbam riiie range (for foot 
Guards), Warley and l’irbright for 
training, and (for regular troops) Wind- 
sor. Woolwich (exclusive of territorial 
troops quartered therein) is under the 
E. Command. 

London Naval Conference (1930) was 
opened in the Royal Gallery of the House 
of Lords by II .M. The King to finish the 
work begun at Washington in 1921. 
Whereas the earlier treaty had regulated 
capital .ships and aircraft carriers, tho 
L. N. C. dealt with cruisers and sub- 
marine^. The outcome of the conference 
was tho treaty of April 22, 1930 signed by 
twenty -so veil delegates of Limit Britain, 
the dominions, U.H.A.. Japan, France, 

I and rtaly. but never rut Hied by the last 
two count ries, due chiefly to Fr. objection 
of Italy’s insistence oil parity with her. 
It provided that all const met ion on capital 
ships should bo suspended fur six years; 
that Great Britain, U.S.A.. and Japan 
should reduce their capital ship quotas to 
, 15, 15, 9; that the maximum tonnage of 
cruisers and destroyers should be 489,000 
for Great Britain, 475,500 for the U.S.A., 
ami 313,850 for JapAn. Abolition of 
submarines, supported by Great Britain, 
U.S.A. , and Italy, was opposed by France 
and Japan and the question shelved, but 
submarines wore limited to 2000 tous and 
the three major powers agreed to n quota 
of 52,700 tous each. Under the later 
naval treaty of 1930 between the same 
powers, capital ship gun calibre was 
reduced to 11 -in., the tonnage of aircraft 
curriers to 23.000 (from 27,000) and a 
naval holiday declared for tho con- 
struction of erui s H>rs Italy was unable 
to associate herself e*lh this agreement, 
Japan left the conference, aud rising 
international tension soon stultified It. 
See further under Navy and Navies; Sea 
Power. 

London, New, see Connecticut. 

London, Pact of, concluded Sept. 1914, 
between Great Britain, France, and 
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Russia. The signatories mutually en- 
gaged not to conclude peace separately 
nor to demand terms of peace from the 
Central Empires without obtaining the 
previous agreement of each of the other 
signatories. In Sept. 1915 Italy came into 
the paot. and In the following Oct. Japan 
also Joined It. 

London Passenger Transport Board, or 
London Transport, body which, from July 
1. 1933, to Jan. 1, 1948. was the sole owuing 
and organising authority for the omnibus, 
train, and tube system of the metropolis 
and suburbs. Previous to 1933 the 
services, being under different owners and 
nominally at least in competition with 
each other, were unco-ordinated and, 
though mutual arrangements were made 
for obviating Inconvenience, these did not 
solve a problem which became one of 
ever-inoreasing complexity. About 1928 
the London traffic question became a 
matter of acute political controversy 
towards the settlement of which the 
Inquiries held by the London and Home 
Cos. Traffic Advisory Committee, which 
had been set up under the London Tratlio 
Act, 1924, had proved Ineffective. In 
1929, however. Bills were promoted in 
Parliament by the London Co. Council 
and the London Traffic Combine for the 
joint management of London transport 
facilities; but in that year a Labour Gov. 
was returned to office, with Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, leader of the opposition In the 
council, as minister of transport and the 
Bills were rejected in favour of a measure 
for setting up a board to take over the 
councirs tramways and other public 
transport services. Ono of tho most 
difficult questions was the terms of trans- 
fer to the new hoard: tho London Co. 
Council wanted the board to take over the 
undertakings at their capita] value, which 
the council assessed at JS18JWQ.OOO; but 
the acqulriug authority won the day and 
took them over at £8,300,000, this 
being the amount of the outstanding 
debt. The council were able to hand over 
a good tramway system covering 158 m., 
extending from Uxbridge to Hartford, 
and from Waltham Abbey to Purlcy. 
This transfer to the L. P. T. B. took place 
in 1934 and with it was transferred the 
council** former liability to pave such part 
of the street as lay between the tram rails 
and extended 18 in. on each Hide of them. 
Since the tramways were transferred to 
the board many of tho lengths or tramway 
have been replaced by trolley vehicles, 
and during the Second World War the 
metals were pulled up for use In arma- 
ments factories. The nominal amount of 
the stock issued and outstanding as at 
June 30, 1934, was £109,388,000. 

It to claimed that this merger was the 
most revolutionary change that had ever 
been made in the ownetuhlp and adminis- 
tration of tho transport system of a great 
city; and when it is found that tbo board 
lit normal times annually carried about 
8,500,000 passengers over its diverse 
system, there is much to be said for the 
olaim. Moreover it was the only urban 
transport system In the world which 
combined the ownership of omnibuses. 


motor coaches, tramways, trolleybuses, 
and underground and surface railways, 
and also it was the only passenger 
transport body to oombine undertakings 
previously under both company and 
municipal ownership. The concerns taken 
over by Loudon Transport numbered 92 
and comprised 5 railway, 17 tramway, 62 
omnibus, 4 coach, and 4 subsidiary under- 
takings, the last Including the Lots Road 
Power House at Chelsea (which supplies 
moat of the railways and tramways with 
electric current). Tho board operated 
some 230 route in. of mihvay, 350 route 
m. of tramway and trolleybus route, and 
about 2400 m. of other bus and coach 
routes. The railways owned by the l>oard 
were tho Metropolitan, which runs out to 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire; the 
I)lst., City and S. London, Central Lon- 
don (once called tho ‘Twopenny Tube* 
aud the first of its kind in England); and 
the London Electric (Bakerlon, Piccadilly, 
and Hampstead Tubes). The omnibus 
and motor coach cotirerns taken over 
included TiUfnga. probably the oldest 
surviving concern in the London posseuger 
transport business at the time of (lie 
board's formation; Green Lino Coaolies 
Ltd., and the Aldershot aud 1 >ist. Traction 
and other comparatively distant eom-orns. 
The merger of so many undertakings in 
one body resulted in great tr efficiency 
of management, better training of per- 
sonnel, and more up-to-date equipment, 
such as train-running indicators, pneu- 
matic-operated car doors, improved 
signalling apparatus, etc. The first 
chairman of the board was Lord ARhfield 
(1874-194S). The L. P. T. 13. beramepart 
of the nationalised systems of transport, 
under the name of the London Transport 
Executlvo, on Jan. I, 1948. 

London Regiment, The. The L. R. 
embraces all the infantry tenitortal army 
regiments entitled Oitv of Loudon Regi- 
ment and L. R. Each regiment within 
tho L. R. » orresponds In all respects to a 
battalion of othe* infantry regimonts 
In 1859 there was a great revival of 
volunteers, due to a panic arising out 
of tbo supposed unfriendly attitude of 
Napoleon III. of France towards England. 
Public f» cling practically compelled the 
gov. of tho day to authorise the formation 
of volunteer rifle corps under an Act of 
1804, and many such corps were formed 
in the eity and on. of London, Middlesex, 
etc. These corps bore titles Indicating 
their place of origin, t.tt. Middlesex Volun- 
teer Rifle Corps, until 1908, when they 
came into the now terriioiiw force 
scheme as part of the L. R., a nfcw regi- 
ment formed for the purpose* Each 
separate regiment is numbered In tenlority 
throughout the regiment. The 9fh L. R. 
(Queen Victoria Rifles) claims descent 
from a unit raised at tho beginning of 
the nineteenth century. When the 
volunteers of that period were disbanded 
this corps maintained Its existence as a 
rifle club, and was officially reoognlsed 
and placed In the army list ui Hept* 1853 
under the title of The Middlesex (The 
Victoria) Volunteer Rifle Corps. Of 
the territorial battalions of the L. K. 
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the 5th Is the London Rifle Brigade, the 
13th the Kensingtons, the 14th' the 
London .Scottish, the 16th the Queen’s 
Westminsters, the 18th the London Irish 
Rifles, and the 28th the Artists* Rifles. 
The 7th City of London Regiment (PohI 
Offlco Rifles) have the distinction of 
hearing honours for the earliest campaign 
in which volunteers participated, viz. 
Egypt, 1882. During the 8. African 
war, 1899-1902, the volunteers of Middle- 
sex and in and about London were per- 
mitted to participate either by providing 
service companies for regular regiments 
(see under London Scottish) or by 
individuals joining the City Imperial 
Volunteers. Thousands of volunteers 
thus served in the campaign, and sev, 
units of the L. K. bear the honour for the 
campaign. During the First World War 
each regiment raised from two to six 
battalions, which served with considerable 
distinction on ©very front, sev. individual 
members gaining the Victoria Cross. 
Many of the units have battle honours for 
somo of the greatest battles of the cam- 
paign, e.g. Somme, Ypre*, Arran, Neu\e 
Chapelle, Fisluhort, II him nle*rg line, 
Cumbrui, Pursuit to Mons, Gallipoli, 
Jerusalem, Jordan, Doiran, and Eg> pt. 
sev. units were in France in 1910 and m 
the subsequent evacuation from Dunkirk. 
The admiulstrathe offices of these regi- 
ments arc at Finsbury Barracks, Citv 
Hoad, London. K.(J. 

London Rifle Brigade, see London 
Uj:gim bnt. 

London School of Economics and 
Political Science, see Economics and 
Political muicnck, the London school 
of. 

London Scottish, The, London terri- 
torial army infantry regiment. The 
L. 8. was formed in 1859 during the 
general lint. Aolunteer movement. Its 
flrst commanding ofHcor was Lord Klcho 
(later earl id Wemyss), who retained the 
appointment for twenty years. During 
the 8, African war, 1899-1902, the regi- 
ment furnished a service company. whi< h 
served with the Gordon Highlanders (its 
parent regular regiment) and a detach- 
ment for service with the City I in penal 
Volunteers. This service is comineimir- 
atod on Its colours. On April 1, 1908 , it 
joined tho newly formed territorial loro© 
(now territorial army), and tfVok the title 
14th (Co. of London) Battalion. tJ 
London Regiment, the L. 8. In the 
First World War the L. 8. was part of 
the original B.E.F. and wae the flrst terri- 
torial infantry battalion to engage tho 
enemy. It raised three battalions, which 
served tn France, Flanders, Macedonia, 
and Palestine. In the Second World War 
there were three battalions, two of them 
infantry and the third a unit of heavy 
anti-aircraft artillery. The 1st and 3rd 
served overseas in many notable actions 
on the It. front. Its present headquarters, 
to which it moved in 1886. are at 59 
Buckingham Gate, Westminster, London, 

s.vv 

London Society, The, founded In 1912 
bv the earl of Plymouth, its flmt president. 
The aim of tho society is to stimulate 


Interest in the historic buildings and 
amenities of London, to concern itself with 
their preservation, and to give con- 
sideration to schemes for the future 
development of London. The society 
arranges lectures and provides facilities 
for its members to visit places of interest. 
It publishes a Journal monthly or as 
occasion demands. The president is also 
chairman of the council, and in addition 
to the council there is an executive com- 
mittee. The offices of tho society are at 
82 Pall Mali, London S.W.l. Tho arm. 
subscription is one guinea. 

London Topographical Society was 
founded for the pub. of material illus- 
trating the hist, and topography of tho 
city and co. of London from the earliest 
times to the present day. It reproduces 
maps, views and plans, publishes docu- 
ments and data of every description, and 
gives a ycarlv record of demolitions 
and topographical changes. Sev. maps 
and plans, the earliest dating from 1550, 
have already been produced. The society 
publishes the Jjondon Topographical 
llecord. 

London, Treaties of. A number of 
international conferences have been held 
in London sim r the eighteenth century 
and have resulted in international treaties, 
of which tho following are the more 
impoi tant. ( 1 > 172** : treaty under whloh 
Hie kingdom of Sardinia (g r.) passed to 
the dukes of Savoy. *2) 1827: treaty 

between Great Britain, I ranee, ami 
Hu^sia to secure tho independence of 
Greece from Ttirkiv; confirmed bv a 
sieciid treaty of London (1X32), bv which 
Gr<*ece became an Independent kingdom 
( see OKErcu. History). (3) 1839: treaty 
between tho great powers in Europe to 
8<Ture the creation of Belgium as an inde- 
pendent kingdom {ere further under 
Qtintluu.e Thkitt (1839H. (4) 1840: 

treaty between Great Britain, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria ugrcciug to support 
Sultan Mahmoud II. against MehenicL 
All (q.r.). (5) 1867: treaty between toe 

great powers iu Europe to secure tho 
independence of Luxemburg (q.v.). (6) 

1871: treaty between Great Biitain, 
Franco, Austria, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and Turkey, abrogating the provisions of 
tbe Declaration of Paris (g.r.) in respeot 
of preserving tho neutrality of the Black 
Sea. It laid down tho principle in inter- 
national law that one of the contracting 
parties in an international treaty may not 
repudiate or modify any of the provisions 
of a treaty without the oonsent of the 
other contracting parties. (7) 1913: set 
Balkan War. (8) 1915: aeoret treaty 
between Italy and tbe Entente Powers, 
designed to secure the adherence of Italy 
to tho oauso of the Allies In the First 
World War. Under it Italy was to 
obtain, eventually, t • » Trentino, Trieste, 
8. Tyrol, Gorfzla and urodlaca, Dalmatia, 
Istria, and the various Austrian is. In the 
Adriatic, thereby fulfilling fy. Irredentist 
aspirations, Italy was also to keep and 
consolidate her hold on Libya, with rights 
of expansion in that region, concurrently 
with any extension of Brit, or Fr. Interests 
In N. Africa. There was also an article In 
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the treaty binding tlie Allies to support 
Italy in her desire for the non-admittance 
of the Holy See to any diplomatic steps 
for the conclusion of peace or the regu- 
lation of questions arising out of the war. 
Mo^t of these obligations were ultimately 
fulfilled. (9) 1925: treaty of non-ag- 
gression between Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium ou the one hand and Germany 
on the other* eoncluded as part of the 
Locarno treaties Stc further under 

ArKTRiA-lIuxGAitY; Italy; Ki non:; 
Woiiin War, First (vii), Alliks and 
THK Nkui Fast. Italian Diplomacy. 

London University. London wus one of 
the latest of the great raps, of Europe to 
provide itself with a nniv..and there is no 
really adequato answer to the question 
why a project for the creation of a uuiv. 
was so long delayed. In the appendix 
to Stovv’s Annates » 1615, there is what pur- 
ports to be, iu three parts, au aceouut of 
the ‘three famous universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Jjond/m ,* and Sir George 
Buck, author of the third of these treatises, 
enumerates the Gresham Foundation, the 
Divinity Schools at Westminster and St. 
Paul's, the Inns of Court and Chancery, 
the College of Heralds, the School of 
Civil Law at Doctor’s Commons, and St. 
Paul’s School, as forming oollcetively a 
complete academic. Hystem, and ‘lacking 
nothing but a common government and 
chancellor* to give to it the uuity and re- 
pute of a univ. Various projects for the 
creation of a univ. in London have been 
put forward from time to time, hut the 
only one of these which even partially 
materialised is the college associated with 
the name of Sir Thomas Gresham (<f. 
1579). The Gresham College lectures are 
the sole surviving link with Gresham's 
original and far-sighted plan. The move- 
ment which was eventually responsible 
tor the foundation of a univ. of London 
was unrelated to any of its predecessors. 
This movement, inspired by the teaching 
of Bent ham. found expression in a letter to 
The Times of Feb. 9, 1825. in which the 
poet, Thomas Campbell, advocated the 
foundation of a great L. U., and the appeal 
initiated bv him and his assoc iates was so 
successful that two years later a sum of 
£160.000 was raised by subscribers who 
drew up a deed of settlement under which 
they became 'Proprietors of the Uni- 
versity of London,* land boing bought in 
Gower Street for the site of what became 
Univ. College. The same period saw the 
foundation of King’s College, but the 
application for incorporation and degree - 
giving powers met with bitter opposition. 
The charter of incorporation was granted 
to Univ. College ou Nov. 28, 1836, on 
which date also the charter of the now 
univ. was sealed. 

From the beginning the gov, assumed 
responsibility for housing the univ. (as a 
non-resident Institution) and at first 

£ remises were provided in Somerset 
[ouse and, later, Marlborough House. 
In 1865 the iiufv. moved to Burlington 
House where, in 1870, a new building 
(now occupied by the Civil Service Com- 
mission) was opened by Queen Victoria, 
which was used until 1900, after which 


portions of the Imperial Institute at S. 
Kensington were occupied as headquarters 
until 1936, and are still occupied for 
certain purposes by the univ. The 
administrative olllees were removed to 
Bloomsbury in Aug. 1936 (but when 
the .Second World War was imminent the 
now building was taken over by the 
Ministry of Information). 

In 1S58 an important change was made 
in the policy of the univ., for theretofore 
It admitted to its examinations only those 
students who hiul gone through a course 
of study at Uinv. or King’s Colleges oi 
some other ‘approved institution.’ The 
list of these latter rapidly expanded until, 
in 1S58, a supplemental charter piovided 
that attendance at approved institutions 
should not be required for the cxamfn.i 
tlons (other than in medicine) and thus 
formally recognised what was obvious, 
that the unh. could not accept responsi- 
bility lor anything beyond the examina- 
tion of its candidates. Its degrees wire 
from that time thrown open to all who 
presented themselves for examination, 
not only from London and the Brit. Isles, 
but from all parts of the empire. The 
charter ot 1858 is also important m 
another respect, since under it tlu» gradu- 
ates acquired the right to participate in 
the government of the univ. In 1878 the 
univ. extended its degrees to women, 
being the tir-t univ. to do so in Groat 
Britain. J-ooti utter this I’niv. College 
and King’s College jointh petitioned fora 
charter for a new ‘teaching university of 
London.* There were counter- proposals 
from the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and from qtjhers. and the 
gov. appointed a royal commission 
which, in 1889, reported that the general 
ease for a teaching univ. in London had 
been proved. The commission did not 
apnrovo of the proposal of the Itoyal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons to 
confer their own medical degrees. They 
considered it to be no part of the original 
conception of the nnlv. that It should be 
a mere examining body without direct 
connection with any teaching institution; 
and they did not think that the com- 
bination of the existing univ. with a new 
teaching univ. was impossible. But the 
senate of the uuiv. rejected the com- 
mission’** scheme and a second com- 
mission was set up in 1892, and It was not 
i" til I 960 that the first University of 
London Ac t was passed. It was provided 
by the new statutes that the teaching 
work of the reconstituted univ. should be 
carried out in colleges which wefe desig- 
nated os * schools of the university,* and 
a number of institutions were admitted 
under the statutes for this purpose. 
Besides the constituent colleges (Univ. 
College. King’s College, and Goldsmiths* 
College) the univ. also directly main- 
tains tho Francis Galton Laboratory for 
Natural Eugenics and the Brown Animal 
Sanitary Institution; while tho Bartlett 
School of Architecture, tho Univ. Com- 
merce Degree Bureau and Appointments 
Board, tho Institute of Historical lie- 
search, and the Univ. Observatory (ire all 
univ. ilepts. Besides all the foregoing the 
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following aro 'schools of (ho university, ' 
the touchers of which tho imiv. recognises 
us possessing univ. rank, and the students 
of which itr recognises us ' Internal ' 
students: E. London College (Mile End 
Road, E.); Itojul Holloway College 
(Eugleflold Hrecn); lledford College for 
Women (linker Street); Westfield College 
(Hampstead); London Day Training 
College (Southampton Row): Imperial 
College of Science and Technology (Im- 
perial Institute, S. Kensington), com- 
prising Koval College of Science, Royal 
School of Mines, and tho City ami Guilds 
(Engineering) College; S.E. Agrlc, College 
(Wye, Kent); London School of Econ- 
omics (Clare Market. Kingsway); New 
College (IIamp.stead); lluckney College 
(Hampstead); Weslejan College (Rich- 
mond); tho medical schools of the fol- 
lowing hospitals: St. Bartholomew's 
(Smithflcld), Guv's (Borough), St,Thomas’s 
(Albert Embankment), London (White- 
chapel Road). Middlesex (Mortimer Street, 
W.), St. George's (Hyde Park (;orncr), 
l ’haring Cross (Agar >tted.. Strand). St. 
Mary’s (Prued Street, \\ .), Westminster 
thy the Abbey). King’** (since removed 
to* Denmark Hill f on, imiooln’s Inn 
Helds), London (Royal Free Hospital) 
School of Medicine for Women (Bruns- 
wick Square, W .('.), London School of 
Tropical Medicine (Albert Dock, E.). 
Lister Institute ot Preventive Medicine 
(Chelsea Bridge Road, S.W.), and the 
Koyal Army Medical College (Grosvenor 
lload, S.W.), and some others, while there 
are a number of institutes with recognised 
teachers, such as the Royal Veterinary 
College and the ltojitf Academy of Music. 

Ill 1020 another Act was pussed, which 
appointed a body or commissioners to 
make statutes tor the uuiv. TIicm* 
Mat utes earn© into operation in 1020. 
One of the nm>t important changes 
made was the creation of a new hod>. 
t.Uo Court, to control the finance-* *»f 
the univ. The examinations for external 
and internal students arc. in sons* 
cases, different, but tho same degree* are 
awarded, except in medicine, mining, 
and architecture, where an internal course 
of study is required. Faculties of tin* 
IT. of L. include arts, science, law. medi- 
cine, music, engineering, and economics, 
and tho usual degrees uud diploma- are 
awarded. The work done by the t'mv. 
Extension and Tutorial (’lasses is con- 
siderable and includes a holiday course 
for foreigners. The number of internal 
students reading for degrees and diplomas 
in the session 1945-40 was close on 13,000. 
In addition there were over 19.000 
registered external students. Tho number 
of appointed and recognised teachers in 
mid 1945 was 1300. 

There aro numerous hostels belonging 
to the various colleges, and tho colleges 
are run on individual lines. The founda- 
tion stone of tho new buildings in Blooms- 
bury was laid by King George V. (June 
24, 1933). The cost of the scheme was 
about £3.000,000, and its purpose was 
to provide administrative buildings con- 
sonant with the dignity and Importance of 
the univ.; but It did not Involve tho 


removal of the existing colleges which are 
scattered about in various parts of Lou- 
don and oven outsklo the metropolis. 
The Bloomsbury building comprises, be- 
sides offices, a library and a great hall, 
and a number of different univ. institu- 
tions, such as tho Institute of Histori- 
cal Research, the Schools of Oriental 
and Slavonic Studies, the Institute of 
Education, and tho Courtauld Institute 
of Art. 

Tho ( T . of L. Is governed by a senate 
formed of a chancellor and 54 members, 
4 of ther>c being appointed by the Crown 
council. Id by the convocation (tho 
doctors and proctors) of the univ., 16 by 
tho faculties of teachers, and tho rest by 
various public institutions. 

See the following pub*., of tho l T . of L. : 
The Ilistoi irul lie cord, is 36- 1920 (second 
Issue), 1 926 ; The Semite, House and Library , 
1938; Calendar for the year 194.1-4. 9. 1948 
(arid earlier issues) ; fit nutations for l ntemal 
Students. S< vs ton 19 IS- 49; Regulations 
for External Students , 19 4 S- 49. 

* Lone Star State, ’ see Tkxah. 

Long, George Washington de, see. Dm 

IiONO. 

Long, Huey Pierce (1893-1935). Amor. 

; lawyer and politician, b. at Winntleld, 

■ Louisiana. At sixteen ho was an Itinerant 
i salesman. Admitted to the Bar (1915) 

| he practised in Wiunftcld for a few 
I years in cases aimiust public utility 
companies. In 1928 ho was elected 
I governor of Louisiana, and ho was U.S. 
I senator 1931-35. Hi** method** as a 
| governor were those of an unbridled and 
unprincipled dictator who, having gained 
I control of the state machinery of govern- 
ni'*ut, proceeded to abuse its functions. 
In 1934. for example, tho state legislature 
1 pus ,cil more t ban forty of his Bills through 
i all stages m a little over two hours. The 
, most evil of his agencies or tools was the 
State Bureau of Criminal Investigation 
i which he ummI. Nazi fashion, for political 
. espionage and the suppression of oppo- 
i sit Ion. Ho also controlled the state Bar, 
police, tiro dept., and in fact auy cdher 
I administrative unit that showed any 
i tendency to resist him. He built 5000 in. 

I ol mads, excellent schools, and a new 
univ., with tho result that the public debt 
| of the tOato reached SI 45.000,000; but 
i as 7<> per cent of tho pop. w*ere relieved of 
| ull indirect taxation there was no effective 
! opposition to this expenditure. He was 
shot dead in the Halo House at Baton 
Rouge. His brother Earl Kemp (6. 1895) 
was lion tenant -governor from 1936 to 
1938 and became governor on tho resig- 
nation of Governor Richard Lechc (1939), 
but he was defeated at the election for 
governor in 1910 and then returned by a 
great majority in 1948. 

Long of WrAxall, Walter Hume Long, 
first Viscount (1854-1924), Eng. states- 
man. eldest son of Klchard Penruddocko 
L., of Rood Ashtou, Wiltshire. He was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford. In the Commons he represented 
various divs. as a Conservative from 
1880 to 1921 continuously, including tho 
Strand (London), 1910-18, and St. 
George’s, Westminster, 1918-21. Held 
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successively the presidencies of the Board 
of Agriculture and the Local Gov. Board, 
each for a period of five years, 1895-1905. 
As president of the Local Gov. Board he 
made the dog-muzzling order, which 
stamped out rabies. In the Coalition 
during the First World War ho again 

i l915) became president of the Local Gov. 
loard. In 1916 he became secretary for 
the colonics. After the armistice ho was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, resigning In 
1921, See his Memories (1923). 

Long, Roger (1680-1770), Bug. astro- 
nomer, took his M.A. degree from Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, in 1704, and 
fourteen years later became a doctor of 
divinity. In 1729 he was chosen vice- 
chancellor of his univ. For three years 
(1749-51) he was the first Lowndes prof, 
of astronomy and geometry, after which 
he retired to a country vicarage. His 
text-book on astronomy (1742 and 1761) 
did much to popularise the science. 

Long, Looh, sea loch of Scotland, being 
a branch of the firth of Clyde between 
Argyllshire and Dunbartonshire. It ex- 
tends N. from IIi»ly Loch to Vrrochar for 
about 18 ra., and its width is from 1 to 2 m. 

Long Beaoh, city, watering-place, and 
summer resort of California, U.S.A., 
situated on San Pedro Bay, 4 m. E. of 
Wilmington. A harbour has been con- 
structed with 10 sq. in. of anchorage; 
part of Los Angeles harbour, the system 
Is the base of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. 
There is an airport. I*. B. manufs cars, 
woollens, and steel ships. Fish and olivo 
oil are tinned. An oil field was dis- 
covered In 1921, and natural gas is also 
Utilised. Pop. (1940) 164,200, estimated 
(1946), 241,000. 

Longbow. Introduced into England 
from Wales, the L. was first used on a 
large scale bv Edward I. Cntil the 
development of firearms it was the most 
effective weapon known. About 0 ft. 
In length, made of ash or vew, its arrows 
could penetrate 4 in. of oak. Its supre- 
macy was shown, amongst other Instances, 
at Aglncourt, where a Fr. cavalry charge 
was reduced to complete confusion by a 
barrage of arrows. 

Long Branch, city of New Jorsey, 
U.8.A., in Monmouth co., about 30 m. 3. 
of Now York. It developed into a 
watering-place, and was chartered as a 
city In 1994. It possesses a noted drive, 
the Ocean Avenue, 5 m. long. It manufs. 
silk goods and raincoats, and bus a fishing 
Industry. Pop. 17,490. 

Longobamp, William de (cl. 1197), 
chancellor of England, was a Norman of 
humble origin, whom Richard I. mado 
bishop of Ely in 1189, and afterwards, 
when be went on the crusade (1190), 



pal legate in 1190 united supremacy 
_ Church and State. Like Wolsey L. , 
was unfailing in his devotion to his king, 
but his scorn of everything Eng., hw 


later mado him chancellor, because he had 
helped to secure the king's ransom. 

Longohamp, pleasure resort and race- 
i course of Paris, Franco. ^Tlie latter is 
situated at the end of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and the race for the Grand Prix is 
run here. 

Long Chuyan, see Long XrwN. 

Long Eaton, small tn. of Derbyshire, 
England, 10 ra, E.8.E. of Derby, in the 
valley of the Trent. The prm. industry Is 
the lace manuf., and theie are manufs. of 
railway carnages, upholstery, motal 
tubing, etc. The urban dist. was extended 
in 1921. Pop. 26,100. 

Longepfte, William de, see Salisbury, 
Earl of. 

Longevity, scientifically, refers to the 
length of life of any organism. In the 
ease of lower forma of life vorv little has 
been determined, but the range is prob- 
ably large; L. of a few houis Is common. 
High plants are clashed as annuals, 
biennials, perennials, etc., the range 
oxtending from a month to thousands of 
vears. Do Candollo gl\cs figures as 
follows in years: elm, 335; ivv, 450; 
Pdliim, 600-700; lime, 1076-1 117; oak. 
810-1500; yew, 2880; baobab, 5000. In 
the animal kingdom the range m con- 
siderably loss, complexity of organism 
giving rise to greater chance of death 
Certain infusoria live Has than forty-eight 
hours. Cold-blooded animals lno com- 
paratively long: pike and carp, 1 >0 j 
tortoises, 100. Birds are long lived 
eagles and crows. 100; peaeoi ks, 20; but 
many smaller birds only 5 or 6. Among 
mammals tho elephant ranks highest, 
over 100 ; camel, 50-80; horse, up to 40; 
deer, 30, ox, 15-20; dng% pigs, 15-20 
Although in eases some r« Uhon has been 
suggest* d hot w eon the period of gestation, 
or tho age of maturity and the complete 
term of life, no laws have been formulated. 
Amongst the human rare the biblical 
threo scoro f ind ten still gi\es a healthy 
average, though it Is not uncommon for 
the century to bo passed In 1915 
there ditd at Serowo (Beehuanaland) a 
native named Ramonot on ane Seran. 
who was < lalmod to be 130 yearn old; but 
some doubt has been coat on the validity 
of the « lalm, though according to the 
JohanrifHburg Star 'them could hardly 
be a shadow of doubt that he was 13tJ 
years old* (see The Times , Aug. 31, 
1945, ami Sept. 5, 1915). 

During tho twentieth century attempts 
have b#*en mode to prolong life of 
animals, and have been based qn know- 
ledge of the endocrine system, voronoff 
has made mo <t application of the process 
of grafting genital glands of «(peg into 
young men Buffering from abnormalities 
of the endocrine organs, and to to men 
approaching senescence. Partial reluven - 
escsenoe occurs for a time, but considerable 
doubt is thrown on tho ability of Buoh an 
operation to Increase the spark of life, 
especially sinew the various glauds of tho 
endocrine system work In conjunction, 
and the renewal of one type of gland could 
not rejuvenate the others. Moreover 
the gland of the ape atrophies in man. 
The life of sheep and rats has been pro- 
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longed by transplanting glands from 
young animals of the same species into 
animals approaching senescence. 

See S. voronoff, Old Age and Rejuvenes- 
cence, 1920, and The Conquest of Life, 
1920: B. Sokoloff, The Battle for Youth. 
1922; R. T. Gould, Enigmas, 1929; and 
A. GuOniot, Pour Vivre 100 ana , 1931. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807- 
1882), Amor, poet, the son of Stephen L., 
a lawyer and a member of the U.S. Con- 
gress. In 1822 he was entered at Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was a follow student. He 
graduated In 1825, and from 1829 to 1834 
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held the professorship of modern lan- 
guages at liis own college, having mh>u{ | 
over three > ears on the Continent, vlHit mg , 
France, Germany, Kngland, Spain. Jtal\. { 
and Holland in order to qualify himself | 
for the post, llo then accepted a shml.tr 
chair at Harvard. In 1835, and again m | 
1842, he returned to Europe, which he 
visited for the last time In 1868. IIh 
home during the latter port, of his life was 
a stately wooden residence in Oambrl<\go, 
where Washington had stayed during the 
siege of Boston. He was twice married, 
first to Mary Potter (1831) and afterwards 
11843) <to Frances Appleton. 

Like Wordsworth L passed a singularly 
happy and uneventful life, darkened only 
by two trogio sorrows, one the loss of his 
second wife, who was burnt to (loath in 
1891, the other the loss of Agassis, to 
whom he refers with such moving and 
beautiful sentiment in the five sonnets 
entitled Xhree friends of Mine, His Joy 
In life, his geniality, and his lovable 


position were all reflected in his face, 
which Kingsley said was the most beau- 
tiful human face he had ever Been. 
Many are the generous tributes which 
friends have left to the nobility of his 
character. 

L. was a facile and tireless writer, and 
the mass and variety of his output are 
amazing. Besides publishing linguistic 
text-books and contributing to reviews 
and magazines, he made sev. trans., the 
beBt of which is a rendering of the Divina 
Com media (1867). Yet. though he Is 
wonderfully faithful to his original, he has 
failed to suggest the Dantesque fire and 
glowmg mysticism, and his version la 
monotonous by reason of the absence of 
rhyme and the frequency of feminine 
endings. One of bis earliest books was 
Hyperion , a Romance (1839), a prose 
account of a foreign tour; from that date 
till his death the flow of his poetry was 
unceasing. The Voices of the Night ( 1 839 ), 
containing the 'Psalm of Life*; the 
Ballads (1841), including * Excelsior,' 
‘The Wreck of the Hesperus/ and ‘The 
Village Blacksmith*; and The Seaside and 
the Firemdt (1819), which Included ‘The 
Building of the Ship,' wore all volt>. of short 
poems and lyrics, most of which have 
found tbuir win into the popular antholo- 
gies. As a dramatic poet L. has estab. 
small reputation, Hi-, extravagantly emo- 
tional play, 1 he Spanish Student (1843), 
attracts few mult rs in tliN unsenti- 
mental age, and his ambitious trilogy, 
t'hristus, a Mystery, woofully lacks 
cohesion. This work wan commenced 
early and was planned as his most con- 
siderable achievement, but the entire 
work did not appear till 1872. It is 
an attempt to illustrate Christianity at 
three different stages of the world’s hist., 
but the illustrations chosen are wanting in 
balance. The first part. The Divine 
Tragedy (1871), is a nobJo paraphrase of 
the Gospels; the setoiid. The Uokleu 
Legend (18 r il), is a delightful love story 
i and lyric drama based on vou Aue*s Dcr 
I arnie Ilex ninth; and the third, entitled 
I Ac«c England Tragedies (1868), exposes 
a cheerless aud evanescent relUtous 
atmosphere. All these had previously 
appeared as separate works. 

L. was endowed, like Win. Morris, with 
a spontaneous gift for story-telling. In 
his Courtship of Miles Starutish (1858) he 
reanimated the *drv bones of Puritanism,’ 
aud in his Q'ales of a IVauside Inn (1863) 
lie strung together, with Just such an 
excuse as Boccaccio had in his Decameron, 
a number of graceful and pleasurable 
stories. But the finest exposition of this 
gift is undoubtedly his epic, Evangeline 
(1847). Hero he tells of the wanderiugs 
of two Fr. lovers of Acadia, who are parted 
on their wedding-day, and who are only 
reunited when he is cv and Is dying In a 
hospital. This is one i>; the most popular 
of the longer poems, and deservedly to* 
for it is wonderfully rich in tender pathos* 
sweet romance, and a stirring humanity. 
Hiawatha (1854) is the beet appreciated 
of all the poet's works. Its haunting, 
'melodious metre, which affords a 
contrast to the hexameters of 
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is admirably adapted to the weird and 
old-world legend of the Indian Promo* 
theus, whilst tho ennobling allegory is so 
lightly mirrored forth, and the delightful 
cameo-pictures of the native skies and 
woods and hills are so deftly inset in tho 
narrative of Hiawatha’s progress, that 
truly these * legends of prairieland belong 
to the world’s great story-book.* It 
may safely bo said that, though it is Idle 
to look for great originality, profundity 
of thought, or anything of tho modern 
analytical spirit in L., his poems will live 
for many years If they last ‘ until another 
shall sing the same sougs better.’ See 
Jives by his brother Samuel, 1886 and 
1891; E. S. Robertson. 1887; <J. R. 
Carpenter, 1901; T. W. Iliggenson, 190*2; 
H. S. Gorman, 1926; and H. Hawthorne, 
1936. See also E. C. Stedman, I*o*ts of 
America , L8S5, and E. Uoggio, Lonuftllow 
and Dante, 19*24. 

Longford: 1. Co. of Eire in the prnv. of 
Leinster, bounded N.W. by Leitrim, N.E. 
by Cavan, E. and S. by Westmeath, and 
W. by Louglis Re© and Roscommon. The 
surface is generally hilly, and there is a 
good deal of marsh and hog. The chief 
rivs. are the Camlin. flowing into the 
Shannon, and tho Inny, flowing into 
Lough Ree. Marble has been found in 
the oo., also iron and lead. The pnsturago 
Is good In placos, and some cattle and 
sheep arc reared ; oats and potatoes are tho 
chief crops. Linen and woollens aro 
manufactured. Much butter is exported. 
The co. joins with Athlone to send three 
members to the I)ail. Area 4*21 sq. m. 
Pop. 36,*200. 2. Co. in. of above, and the 

trade centre for grain, butter, and bacon. 
It has corn-mills and tanneries, and pos- 
sesses one of the finest churches iu Ireland, 
St. Mels Rom. Catholic Cathedral for the 
diocese of Ardagh. Pop. 31)00. 

Long-Haired Dachshund, variety of 
dachshund (q.v.) with a coat similar to that 
of the Irish Setter (q.v.), being long and 
silky, but lying flat without curl or wave, 
and forming abundant feathering on the 
forelegs, on the ears, under the tail, anrl 
outside the thighs. 

Longhorn Breed, see under Cattle. 

Long! cor ns, see Okuamdv cii> ie. 

Longinus, Dionysius Cassius (r. a.d. 
213-73), (Ik. philosopher, belongs to the 
group of men who gathered round Por- 
phyry, Ids pupil, ana is one of tho last of 
the great pagan literati. The son of 
wealthy parents, he left his native Syria to 
study in Rome and Athens, and thus had 
every opportunity to absorb the culture of 
his day. Rut though he must have been 
taught the doctrines of Neoplatonism he 
never seceded from the old Platonic 
school. Like Socrates be took his own 
life, and thus escaped the sentence of 
death passed on him by the Emperor 
Aurellan, because he assisted his patron, 
Zenobta, queen of Palmyra, in her revolt 
against imperial Away. There are reasons 
for believing that ho wrote the Treatise on 
the Sublime (if pi ityow). hr which the 
highest critical acumen is united with a 
singularly pure and elevated style. See 
ed. by W. R. Roberts. 1899. 

Long Island, is. lying off the coast of 


Connecticut and New York state, U.S.A., 
and forming port of the latter. It is 
1 1 8 in. long, from 12 to 23 m. wide, and is 
separated from tho mainland by L. I. 
Sound, which varios in width from 2 to 
25 in., and is over 100 m. in length. 
Except on tho N. tho coast is much 
indented, and there aro numerous hays, 
headlands, and smaller is. In tho Great 
S. Ray there are largo oyster beds, 
the famous lilue Points growing there. 
Market gardens flourish in the W., and 
cabbages and cucumbers aro grown 
for sauerkraut aud pickles. Brooklyu and 
Queen's bors., which form part of Now 
York city, lio at tho W. end, Nassau and 
Suffolk forming the remaining cos. It is 
mainly a residential area. La (Juardia 
airport is in Queen’s co., and at Lake 
Success the United Nations general 
assembly took up lu 1946 its temporary 
headquarters. There aro mjv. recrea- 
tional areas including Coney Is. and 
Jones Beach. The earliest Eng. settle- 
ment was In 1640, ami it was closely fol- 
lowed by the Dutch. The battle of L. I. 
was fought there in 1776; it was tho tirst 
battle in tho campaign and resulted in a 
victory for Lord Howe. The area is 
1682 sq. m. 

Long Island (Denmark), see Lakgj> 
land. 

Long Island City, formerly u city of 
Queen’s co.. Now York, U.K.A. Since 
1898 it has been part of t ho bor. of Queen's, 
New York city, at the \V. end of Long Is. 
Over 1400 factories produce a \arioty of 
products Pop. 125,000. 

Longitude, see Latitude and Longi- 
tude. 

Longleat, one of tho great historic 
houses of England, seat of the marquess of 
Bath, situated In Wiltshire, midway 
between Warminster and Frome, near the 
Somerset border. L. was built for Sir 
John Thynuo between 1558 and 1580 on 
the bite of the inonnsf cry **f St. Kadegnnd. 
Since then the gardens and grounds have 
been replanned and a chain of lakes inode 
by Lancelot Brown (q.v.) in the late eigh- 
teenth century. About 1800 hir Jeffrey 
Wyntuillo made a number of alterations 
to the bouse and added a large quadrangle 
of Atablch, and. in the mid nineteenth 
centur> , heavy ornate ceilings and marble 
door surrounds were added by It. work- 
men in the prin. rooms. L. therefore 
mIiowh the infliicnceof many fluctuations of 
taste; vet m the lofty hall and in the second- 
floor libriry. In which latter from 1691 to 
1711 Bt-ihop Eon (q.v.) lived and worked, 
something of lit© original hound remains, 
while the S , E., and W. facades ire almost 
as they were in 1580, Mucji of the 
interest of L. lies in its contents, which are 
of many periods: a large ornydu table 
which belonged to Talleyrand; a library 
rich in MSS. and printed hooks, Inelndlng 
a beautiful twelfth-century psalter and the 
Rook of Bath (14*28, a miscellany of verse 
and prose originally belonging to the 
monastery of Bath), some MSB. of Mat* 
thew IMor, Cax ton’s History es of Troye 
( c . 1476), and four folios of Hhakespeare. 
Among the portraits at L. aro examples of 
Lely and most of the other noted seven* 
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teenth -century portrait painters. Other 
portraits are those of Lord Thurlow by 
Reynolds, of the first Lord Bath by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and of the fourth 
Lady Bath by G . F. Watts ; while paintings 
by foreign masters include a head by 
Raphael and a small Iloly Family by 
Titian. Thero is also u series of huge 
sporting paintings by John Wootton (c. 
1678-1705), tho most important being a 
number of bunting scenes which reveal 
Wootton’s decorativo power when paint- 
ing on a largo scale. Open to the public, 
L. is a * show-place' of wide appeal. 

Longmans, London firm of publishers, 
estab. in 1724. In that year Thomas 
Longman (1609-1755) took over the 
business of Wm. Taylor (the publisher of 
Hofiinson (' rusoe ) at tho signs of tho ‘ Ship ’ 
and the * Black Swan ’ in Paternoster Row. 
Until tho lire of Deo. 1940 tho present 
llrm, Longmans, Green & Company Ltd., 
occupied promises on the original site; 
the address is now 6 and 7 Clifford Street, 
off Bond {Street. Ever since the founda- 
tion members of the Longman family 
havo exercised a major control, though 
others have been taken P>to partnership. 
In 1890 the firm bought up business 
of Rlvlngton (estab. 1711). Among L.’s 
pubs, are the works of Wordsworth, 
Seott, Coleridge, Southey, and Moore; 
Macaulay's Iaius of Ancient Home and 
History of Enyland; books by John 
Stuart Mill, J. A. Froude, W. K. Lecky, 
Rider Haggard, Andrew Lang (who was 
literary adviser for many years), Richard 
Jefferies, R. L. Stevenson, Conan Doyle, 
Win. Morris, and Thornton Wilder; and 
tho works of (J. M. Trevelyan. L. pub. 
tho Edinburgh Review and IjongmauH' 
Magazine and continuo to publish jours, 
like The. English Historical Review . Tho 
lirin has associated companies in the 
C.S.A.. Canada, and India, branches in 
S. Africa ami Australia, and agents for its 
educational pubs, all over the world. 

Long Measure, sec under Weiohts and 
Mkahuheh. 

Longobards, Longobardi, or Lombards, 
name of a nation of anct. Germany, 
belonging to tho Sucvio tribe. Their 
original dwelling-place was on the K. side 
of the R. Klbo, but during the fourth or 
fifth century they dwelt on tho banks of 
tho Danube, and were successful in des- 
troying tho Heruli, while about tho middle 
of the sixth century they lived in Pan- 
nonfa, and hero they wero victorious over 
t.ho Gepidiv. In 568, after crossing tho 
Julian Alps, they, under their king, 
Alboln, subjugated N. Italy, giving it the 
namo of Lombardy (a.v.) t after themsch os. 
Thoy finally settled hero, and made this 
thbir kingdom, under tho somewhat 
nominal sovereignty of various elected 
kings for about two centuries. Those L. 
treated tho Its. whom they had conquered 
In quite a different way from their own 
people, allowing them none of their 
privileges, but at the snmo time they 
numbered among their kings some wise 
and able mon. Thoy wore, however, a 
constant threat to the papacy, particu- 
larly npder Llutprund (712-43) who 
estab. a definite control over tho Longo- 


bard dukes. After his death Pepin, son 
of Charles Martel, in answer to the appeal 
of Gregory III., began a conquest of the 
L„ completed by his son Charlemagne in 
774. 

Long Parliament, name of two Parlia- 
ments in Eng. hist. (1640-53 and 1661-79) 
and of one (1886-1900) in the hist, of 
Spain. Tbo title belongs par excellence 
to the first of these. Its first act was to 
compass the execution of the earl of 
Strafford by a Bill of Attainder (1641), 
and it then proceeded to abolish the Star 
Chamber. A constitutional Church and 
royalist party grew up under the leader- 
ship of Hyde and Falkland, when Pym 
and Hampden, tho chief statesmen of 
the popular party, showed by the 'Root 
and Branch Bill* and the * Grand Remon- 
strance* that they Intended to abolish 
the existing system of eccles. government 
and get the reins of government into their 
own hands. In 1642 Charlos I. mado a 
futile attempt to seize Pym, Hampden, 
Holies, Hazlerigge, and Strode, his chief 
enemies in the House. From 1644 pari, 
power passed into the hands of the Inde- 
pendents. Laud was executed and the 
New Model Ordinance enforced, whereby 
a single parliamentarian army was created, 
the officers of which had all to subscribe 
to the Covenant (1615). In 1648 Crom- 
well got rid of the Moderate and Presby- 
terian members by the high-handed action 
immortalised as ' Pride’s Purge.’ The 
‘Rump,’ as tho remnant was called, was 
submissive to its master, and obediently 
voted the execution of Charles and the 
institution of the Commonwealth (1649). 
In 1 653 it was dismissed, Cromwell having 
no further use for it. See further under 
England, History. See J. H. lluxter. 
The Reign of King Rum, 1911. 

Long Primer, name of an old sizo of 
tj pc, equivalent to the modem ten point. 
In Germany it is known as Korpus or 
Garmoud, in Holland. Garmaud, and (n 
Italy. Guramone, taking the name from 
Claude Guramond, Fr. type-founder, who 
d. iu 1561. In Franco it is called petll- 
romain. Sec Uaramonp; Typography. 

Long Range Desert Group. This unit 
was estab. in tho Second World War, In 
Juno 1940 in order to carry out very long- 
range reconnaissance behind the enemy 
lines in tho vast interior of Libya. Its 
sphero of activities ranged over about 
600 m. inland from tho Mediterranean 
coast and about 1700 m. westwards from 
tho Nile. Tho group was formed by 
Brig. Ralph Baguold, O.B.E.. F.R.S., 
who together with other entbuslastio 
ofilcors had carried out numerous explora- 
tory trips In the desert before the Second 
World War. The necessary equipment 
and the special desert technique were 
evolved by them during those expeditions. 
At the start the group was formed prim- 
arily of otlleers and '*en of the Second 
New Zealand expeditionary force. It 
was later expanded with officers and men 
of the United Kingdom and Rhodesian 
forces. All ranks were selected volun- 
teers. Its role began as one of recon- 
naissance, but its mobility, training, 
and knowledge of tho desert fitted it 
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admirably for harassing the enemy shire, England, 6 m. N.N.E. of Preston, 
offensively. Among nlany successful raids There are large stone quarries in the 
in which the group participated were neighbourhood, and the industries include 
those against enemy outposts In the cotton weaving, the manuf. of uails, and 
Fezzan (1200 m. from base across entirely the production of rayon. The Preston 
unmapped country) in the autumn of water reservoirs are at L. Pop. 5000. 
1940. and against the garrisons of Ben- Long Sendee and Good Conduct Medal, 
ghazi, Barce, and Tobruk in Sept. 1942. award instituted in the Brit. Army and 
Operations in the Fezzan were made in Navy by William IV. in 1830 and 1831 
co-operation with the Free Fr. from Chad respectively. The military medal is 
and started a long period of friendship awarded to warrant olllcers. non -com - 
with Gen. Loclerc. They were also missioned olllcers, and other ranks after 
responsible for surveying the routes eighteen years* service, during which 
used by the Eighth Army in their out- character and conduct liavo been irro- 
fl an king movements against the El proachable. The medal curries on the 
Agheila and Mareth positions. One of obverse a bust of the sovereign in military 
the most valuable and ditllcult tasks umforin and on tho reverse the words 
which the group carried out was a con- ' b or long service and good conduct.* The 
tinuous watch on enemy movement along ( ribbon is crimson with white edges. The 
the main coast road. This watch was ( naval medal is awarded to pettv officers 
maintained day and night for many and other ratings of tho Royal Navy and 
months by a series of patrols, who sent to non-commissioned officers and men of 
daily reports by wireless to base. In this the Royal Marines after fifteen years’ 
way the Eighth Army was served with a service with ‘very good* certificate of 
reliable intelligence on enemy reinforce- character continuously earned. Hung on 
ment or withdrawal. a straight clasp, the medal bus on the nb- 

The basic unit of the group lu the desert verse a bust of the sovereign in naval 
wos the patrol, which normally consisted uniform and on the reverse a design of u 
of five unarmoured vehicles and twenty frigate-of-the-line with the appropriate 
men. Each patrol was commanded by an words. A medal with similar qualifi- 
offleer and contained an expert navigator, cations as obtain in tho arruy Is awarded 
R.E.M.K. fitter. Royal signals wireless In tho R.A.F. It has a bust of the 
operator, and a R.A.M.C. orderly. They sovereign on the obverse and eagle and 
carried food and water to last a month crown on the reverse. The ribbon is 
and petrol for an all-round trip of 1500 m. dark blue and crimson with white edges. 
Contact with base was maintained by L. .s. medals are oho awarded in certain 
wireless. For most of the desert cam- colonial regiments associated with the 
palgn the group was based either in the lirit. Army, and In tho various naval 
oasis of SJwa or Kufra, where Its own reserve force". The Boatd of Trade issues 
two aircraft were maintained tor tho a L. S. M to rocket apparatus v olun leers, 
evacuation of casualty, communication. Long's Island, see Whmsiu. Isl\m>. 
and dropping of minor necessities to Longstreet, James (1821 190 If. Ainer. 
patrols on operations. At the con- Confederate general, 6. in H. Carolina, 
elusion of the desert campaign in early He w«ts wounded in the Mexican war, and 
1943 the group returned to the Delta wan made a brigadier-general at the 
and later to the Lebanon. It was re- outbreak of the civil war. He took part 
organised to operate in Italy and the in the battles of Bull Run, Fredericksburg, 
Balkans on foot, on skta, with animal Gettysburg, and Chickainauga (1863). 
transport, and to reach its target by para- being < hlefly responsible for the victory 
chute or by sea. New types of equipment at the la^t-namcd. His accidental wound 
were devised and obtained in order to by his owm men at a turning point of the 
allow operations to be carried out in battle of tho Wilderness (I860) was of 
European country, where It was unlikely the utmost importance, as it checked the 
that mechanical transport wnnld easily Confederates' assault at a critical moment, 
operate. In Bept. 1943 tho unit was sent At the close of the war ho was attacked by 
to the Dodecanese where It became in- the extreme irreconcilable party of tho .S 
volvod in the ill-fated operations on the He was minister to Turkey under i ‘resi- 
le. of Cos and Leros. In these operations dent Grant, and commissioner of railways 
the group lost about 100 men killed, to l^esident McKinley and President 
wounded, or captured out of a total of Roosevelt. He pub. From Mgnaesaa to 
400. In early 1944 the unit moved to Appomattox (1896), and his defence of his 
Italy to operate under F.-M. Alexander, action at Gettysburg appeared after his 
Its primary roles were to obtain infor- death. 

motion on enemy movements, to harass Longsword, William, see Salisbury, 
the enemy lines of communications, to Earl op. 

support partisan movements, and to Long ton, diet, of Stoke-on-Trtent, Stat- 
provide watches on the movement of fordshlre, England. From a small hamlet 
enemy shipping In the Adriatic. Patrols It has grown into a pottery din. of eon- 
operated continuously In Greece, AD sfderable size, with blast furnaces, etc. 
b&nia, Yugoslavia, and Italy, carrying There are coal -mines in the vlolnlty. 
out more than 100 successful operations. Until 1910 it was a separate bor. 

After the war a L. K. D. G. .Association Longueuil, Barony of, ace Lb Moyne. 
was formed. Longus, Ok. writer who lived probably 

Long Range Navigation (Loran), see during tho fourth or fifth century a.d. 
under Navigation. He Is remembered as the author of a book 

Longridfo, eoolee. par. and to. of Lanca- called Pastoral if otters concerning Daphnit 
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and ChloS, which Is noteworthy on aocount 
of its style aiul simplicity. Among 1 the 
various eds. may be mentioned a trans. 
by M. L. P. Courier Hater od. by It. Gas- 
chet, 1911), Amyot’s trails, of 1781; and 
G. Moore's trans., 1924. 

Longview: 1. Tn. of Texas, U.S.A., situ- 
ated in Gregg co., 60 m. \V. of Shreveport. 
The chief industry is the refining of oil 
from the E. Texas oilfield. It has foun- 
dries and plough works, saw mills, find 
office furniture factories, as well as a ship- 
ping trade in lumber, cotton, hides, fruit, 
etc. Pop, 13,700. 2. Co seat of Cow* 

litas oo., Washington, U.S.A. It is one of 
the world’s largest timber ceutres. and 
its cantllevor bridge across the Columbia 
is the largest of its type in America. 
Pop. 12,300. 

Longwood, see vnder St. Helena. 

Long- wool led Sheep, see Sheep. 

Longwy, fortified tn. in the dept. 
Menrthe-ct-Mosolle, France, 18 m. S.W. 
of Luxembourg. There are Iron -mines in 
the vicinity. In a favourite invasion 
route it was captured by the Germ, in 
Aug. 10 IS. Pop. 12.100 

Long Xu yen, or Loug Cm* van, tn. of 
Lower Cochin-China, on the Hivwac, 32 in. 
S.E. of Chandoo. Communication in 
maintained between the tn. and the gulf 
of Siam ivy the llachgia Canal. Pop. 
(dibt.) 95,000. 

Lonk Breed, see Shf.ep. 

Lonneker, tn. of the Netherlands in the 
nrov. of Overyrtsel. Pop. 35,000. 

Ldnnrot, Elias (1802-81). Finnish 
scholar, b. at Shammatti in Nylaud. lie 
became a country doctor, but was greatly 
Interested in Finnish philology and folk- 
lore, and he travelled widely In Finland 
and Russia, collecting songs and legends. 
Kanteletar (1829-31) was a collection of 
folk-songs. In 1835 he pub. a first ed. 
of the Kalerala, which was a collection of 
legendary poems and songs, from which L. 
evolved a reasonably connected epic of 
about 12.000 lines; It deals with tho for- 
tunes of throe brother's, sons of Kaiewn, 
whose origin dates from mythological 
times. An enlarged cd. was pub. b\ L. 
in 1849, and a still more complete text 
In 1887 by A. V. Forsman. Longfellow 
adopted the Hiawatha metre from It. 
L. was prof, of Finnish literature and 
languages at Helsingfors Unlv. from 1854 
to 1862. To establish a literary Finnish 
language, for use instead of .Swedish, he 
compiled a notable Finnish -y wed i^h 
dictionary. lie also ed. Sanalas Kuja 
(1842). Jnvoituksia (1844), and pul>., 
amongst other works. Flora Fenmca 
(1860); Siwmen kansan muinaisia loilsur - 
unoja (1880); and Valiaikainen Suana 
latnen Virslkirja (1883). See A. K. 
Ahlgvist, Flias Ldnnrot , 1885, and J. F. 
Porrefc, La Littfrature ftnkindaise, 1936. 

Lonsdale, Earl of, Eng. title borne by 
the family of Lowther, In 1696 Sir John 
Lowther, a wealthy baronet of Cumber- 
land, was given a vteoounty, but the title 
became extiuot in 1750 and bis estates 
deteeisied to Sir James Lowther who, In 
1784, was made earl of L. This title too 
became extiuot when he d. in 1802. In 
1807 Sir Wm. Lowther was made earl of 


L. and from him the fifth earl, Hugh Cecil 
Lowther (1857-1944) was descended. 
The present earl has won a great reputation 
as a sportsman, notably in boxing (he 
founded the oontost for the L. belt) and 
b orae -racing. The seat is Lowther Castle, 
Penrith. 

Lonsdale, Frederick (5. 1881), Eng. 
actor ami playwright. His chief suc- 
cesses include The King of Cadonia( 1908) ; 
The Best People (1908); Maid of the 
Mountains (1916); The Last of Mrs . 
Cheyney (1925); The High Road (1927); 
and Canaries Sometimes Sing (1929). L. 
began bis career as a dramatist in rather 
melodramatic fashion with The Fake 
(1924), but soon turned to the writing of 
sophisticated comedy in such pieces as 
Canaries Sometimes Sing and The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyncy. All his maturer plays 
show considerable wit, the plots are 
ingeniously manipulated, and tho 'charac- 
ters make up in brightness and charm 
what they lack In significance as human 
beings’ (N. Scarlyn Wilson), though there 
is a moro serious tone in But For the 
Grace of God ( 1947). 

Lons-le-Saunier, cap. of the dept, of 
Jura, France, situated on tho R. Valli£re. 
76 m. N.N.E. of Lyons by rail. Its name 
is derived from the Montmorat salt-mines, 
which are close to the tn. The manuf. of 
wine is the chief industry, and there is also 
a trade in horses aud cattle, cheese, etc 
Pop. 15,500. 

Loo (formerly called Lanterloo), round 
game of cards played by any number of 
persons. Three cards are dealt to each 
player, and an extra hand called ‘miss,’ 
and the top of the undealt cards Is turned 
up for trumps. The dealer puts a stake 
into the pool. If the leader holds the aoe 
of trumps lie must play it, or the king if 
the ace is already played, or if he has two 
trumivs ho must lead one. Subsequent 
• players must follow Ruit, and most head 
the trick if able. If not able to follow 
I suit, but can trump, they must do so. 
i Tho winner of the first trick must lead a 
trump If Able. \\ boil the hand has been 
played out, the winners of the tricks 
divide the pool, each receiving one-third 
of the amount for each trick. If each 
din* lured player wlus at least one trick, 

I it is u ‘single,* and a fresh pool Is made as 
I before ; but If any of the declared players 
I fails to make a trick he Is tooed by paying 
a stake into the next pool, adding to the 
contribution put in by the dealer. 

Loo Castle, see Vpf.ldoo rn. 

Loo Choo Islands, see Ryukyu. 

Loos, seaport and urb. dist. of Corn- 
wall, England, on L. Bay, 16 m. W. of 
Plymouth. Tho urban diet, comprises 
W. and E. L., joined by abridge across the 
riv. L. Is. was once a smuggler’s resort. 
Fishing and shipping are carried on: the 
Ls. were once flourlshovg seaports. Pop. 
3600. {See illustration, p. 564.) 

Loofah, or Vegetable Sponge, fibrous 
skoleton of a gourd (Luffa wgyptiaea). 
After the pulp In whloh the seeds are 
embedded has been removed, the fibre is 
used as a bath sponge. 

Lookout Mountain, ridge in N.W. 
Georgia and adjaoent parts of Tennessee 
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and Alabama, U.S.A., rising to 1600 ft. 
above the Tennessee K. It was stormed 
by Gen. Hooker in 1863. 

Loom, see under Cotton. 

Loon, Hendrik Willem van (1882-1944), 
Dutch historian and writer, b . at Rotter- 
dam. lie went to America at the age of 
twenty, took a hist, degree at Cornell 
Univ., spent a year at Harvard, and be- 
came a Journalist. He then studied hist, 
at Munich, and taught in sov. Amer. uni vs. 
In the First World War he was a reporter 
in Europe. His first book. The Story of 
Mankind, pub. in 1921, acliieved great 
success as a popular, picturesque, uni- 
versal hist. Other pubs, include The 
Fall of the Dutch Republic (1913); A 
Short History of Discovery (1918); The 
Story of the Bible (1923); Van Icon's 
Geography (1932); The Arts (1937); and 
The Story of the Pacific (1940). 


threatened with danger it either sinks the 
body low in the water or entirely disap- 
pears, seldom emerging before it lias 
traversed a distance of 100 yds., or 
perhaps even 600, according to its idea of 
the extent of the danger. 

Loos, Battle of, fought Sept. 25-Oct. 8, 
1916. It was the Brit, counterpart to the 
simultaneous Fr. advance under IVUrbal, 
N. of Arras, following the close of ITlnden- 
burg’s drive. The Brit, objective In this 
battle was the important mining centre. 
Lens, but only the outskirts were reached. 
L. vil. itself was occupied, together with 
the dominating position known as Hill 70. 
eastward and m advance of L. Brit, 
territorial battalions had a largo share in 
the fighting. See further under Fkakor 
AND FLAN’P 15113, FllWT WORLD Will CAM- 
PAIGN — 1915. 

Loosestrife, perennial herbaceous plant 



Loon, tn. on the is. of Bohol, Philippine 
Is. It possesses a sheltered harbour. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Loon, or Great Northern Diver, Colymbus 
olacialis , bird, principally known as a 
winter visitor to Britain, when it is seen on 
most of the coasts, and occasionally on in- 
land waters. It also breeds in Ireland and 
S. Greenland, and across the whole of N. 
America. The head, neck, and upper 
tail -coverts are glossed with deep purplish 
green on a black ground ; short transverse 
bar on the throat collar or middle of the 
nock; upper plumage black, marked with 
white spots ; under plumage white. Total 
length 28 in. On account of the extreme 
watchfulness of this bird, and its won- 
derful powers of diving, specimens are by 
no means easily obtained by a person 
who has not had considerable experience 
of its habits. In smooth water a boat 
and its moving sliadow can be seen from 
beneath the surface of the water tor a 
considerable distance, and hence the bird 
Is most frequently dodged and shot during 
a breeze. The Instant it perceives Itself 


of the family 1/ythraocas The purple I>. 
U.ythrum Salicaria) is common on rlv.- 
banks and in marshy dists. It grows to 
about 4 or 5 ft. in height and has branch- 
ing stems, lanceolate leaves, and spikes of 
brilliant purple flowers. Another variety 
is L. vulgaris which bears clusters of yellow’ 
flowers. 

Lope de Rueda, see Hurda. 

' Lope (Felix) de Vega Carplo, see Vkga 
Carpio. 

Lopez de Ayala, Pedro, and .Perez de, 
Ramon, sec Ayala. 

Lopez de Ricalde, Inigo, see Loyola. 

Lopez, Franoisoo Solano (1827-70). 
Paraguayan soldier and statesman, b. at 
Asuncion. He was the son of Carlos L., 
by whose will he assumed the executive 
in 1862, and became president for ten 
years. His acts of cruelty and torture 
bordered on insanity: In these he was 
Influenced by Mme Lynch, a talented 
Irish adventuress who became his mis- 
tress. Finally he was driven from 
Asuncion, and he retreated Into the in- 
terior, where he and bis eldest son were 
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seized and killed by a Brazilian force near 
tho It. Aquidaban. See study by R. B. 
Cunninghamc Urnhamo, 1933. 

Lopez y Portana, Vicente, Sp. painter, 
ft. at Valencia, follower of Goya, and a 
portraitist of the classical style. See 
life hv M. Gnnsalez Marti, 1928. 

Lophiadce, Lophiidse, or Angler Fishes, 
family of tishos with a very large mouth 
and teeth hinged so as to bend over to- 
wards tho throat. They have a depressed 
body, and live on the sea bottom, often at 
great depth. The angler fish (Isrphius 
piscatori us) is a Brit, spocies (see Axulkr.8). 
Tho first few dorsal tin rays ore long and 
flexible and terminate in expansions over 
the snout whieh lure small fish within 
reach of tho great mouth. 

Lophiodon, genus of oxtlnct peris- 
sodaetyls or superfluous- toed Ungulate*. 
Fovdl remains of various species are 
found in tiio Knccne strata, varying m sizo 
tn»m a horse to a rhinoceros. 

Lopliobranchii, see Bony Fishes. 

Lop-Nor, h c Lon Nor. 

Lopokova, Lydia (Lady Keynes) (ft. 
WJ2), danseuse and octree ft. in Russia, 
daughter of Vassill L pokmi end Con- 
stanzia Douglas, married the first Baron 
Keynes (</.i\), 1925. Educated at tho 
imperial ballet school, St. Petersburg. 
Her first stage appearance was at tho 
Mari oaky Thoatre, St. Petersburg, 1901. 
She took solo parts in tho imperial Rus- 
sian bullet. As an actress she played in 
New York from 1914 to 1910, and later 
joined BinghiletTs Russian ballet in New 
York ami London. She was the Lilac 
Fairy In DIoghilefTg revival of I he 
Slewing Princess (1921): created the role 
of Marluccm in Massine’s Lrs Femmes de 
honn* humeur (1917) ; was with Massine 
and tho Can -Can dancers In l a 1 Boutique 
fantasque (1919) ; with the Cftimuiro 
Society, 1930-32, In whieh Lord Keynes 
was interested; ami the Vic-’Wells ballet, 
1932-33. Her stage roles Include Lady 
Olivia in Tin Ifth ,\ qjht (1933); Nora 
Hclmer hi The Doll's House (1931); 
Hilda Wangel in The Master Builder 
(1936); and Cehmcne in Le Misanthrope 
(1937). She is a member of tho Art* 
Council of Great Britain. 

Lorain, city of Ohio, U.S.A., in L. <♦>.. 
on Lake Krle, *2.» m. S.W. of Cleveland 
TUero is a good harbour. Various *1+ cl 
goods are produced, and it lias ship- 
building yards and a Ashing industry. 
Pop. 44,109. 

Loran, see voder N iv ui vtion, 

Loroa, Federlgo Garcia (1899-1936), 
,-p. poet mid playwriglit, ft. at Fuontcva- 
queros. A collection of poems in 1921 
win followed b> f 1 anrioties In 1927 and 
Hotnancero In 1928. In 1931 lie founded 
La Barraca, a dramatic touring 00 m puny. 
His plays include El Mnltficio de la 
Mariposa (1920); Ihxias de Sanare (1933); 
and tho poems Darin Jiosita fa Solhra; 
Verma ; und La Casa de Hernada . Among 
his best poems is Ids lament for tho torea- 
dor Sanchez Mejias. Ho was killed by the 
Falangists. See life by E. Hontg, 1944. 

Lorca, city of Spain, in theprov. of 
Murcia, £3 m. S.W. of Murcia. There are 
Rom. antiquities, Moorish walls and 


towers, and a twelfth -century cathedral. 
There are lead- and silver-mines in the 
(list., and manufs. include textiles, chemi- 
cals, gunpowder, and porcelain. Pop. 
73.300. 

Lord, John (1810-94), Amer. historian, 
ft. at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. He 
was a Congregational pastor and lectured 
at Dartmouth College. Among his works 
are Modem History (1850), The Old 
Iioman World (1867), Ancient Slates and 
Empires (I860); Ancient History (187G); 
and Beacon Lights of History (1883-84). 

Lord, word derived from tho A.-S. 
hlaford, provider of food (hlaf, loaf, *trd, 
beginning), has a vanofy of usages. The 
L. is a term applied to tho Jehovah of 
tho O.T. and to tho Saviour of the N.T. 
All bishops and archbishops are Ls. 
spiritual, whilst members of the Houso of 
Ls. assume tho title of Ls. temporal. It 
is a title given to persons of tho peerage 
and to those who have been created peers. 
All eldest sons of dukes, marquesses, and 
earls, whilst assuming an Inferior title of 
tho peerage, havo tho word ’ L. * by 
courtesy prefixed to their entire name. 
Younger sons of the peerage have only tho 
word * L. * prefixed to their Christian name 
und surname. There is an official em- 
ployment of the word L. a s In the ease of 
tho title* L ehamberlaln, L. advocate, 
L. ldgh chancellor. L. chief Justice. L. 
high constable, L. high steward, L. high 
treasurer, L. keeper of the great seal. L. 
justice general. L. ^resident of the 
council, Ls. of tlio bedchamber. In- 
justice*, etc. All judges are addr<*ssed 
throughout the Brit. Isles as ‘My L. p when 
acting in their ottleial capacity. In some 
cases the members of boards which repre- 
sent state legislation are called Ls., as in 
the ease of Ls. of the Treasury. Ls. of the 
Admiralty, etc. 

Lord Chamberlain, see Censorship of 
the Drama; Chamberlain. 

Lord Chief Justice, numo given to tu>> 
judge who presides over tho king’s beiu.L 
div. of the high court of justice. He 
ranks, in the legal hierarchy, next to the 
lord chancellor and usually lie is created a 
peer on appointment (.see also Criminal 
A ppe in. Court or). The former court of 
com moil pleas of from four to nine judges 
was presided over in tho time of Edward l. 
bv a capital is fus/ici arias ; later, from tho 
curlier half of t lie seventeenth century* 
the four judges of the court wero presided 
over by a L. f\ J. Tho third co-ordinate 
court of common law. the old court of 
exchequer, was presided over by a chief 
baron of tho exchequer first appointed in 
1312. Ste also Common Fleas, Oovbt 
ok; Kino’s Bench Division; Kxcujhqlhr 
COURT. 

Lord High Chancellor, see Chancellor. 

Lord High Steward, sye llioii Steward 
ok England. 

Lord Howe Island, situated in the Pacific 
Ocean midway between Norfolk la. and 
Sydney, about 520 in. E.N.E. of Sydney. 
It la a dependency of Now S. Wales, some 
3200 ao. in area, and is of great natural 
beauty, rioh In bird life ana rare plants. 
The is. is of volcanic formation and has 
coral roofs. Discovered in 1738, it was 
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first settled in 1853 by a party of Maoris i Lord's Supper, see Kuciiarist. 
from New Zealand, and other settlers from 'Lord Steward, see Hion Steward op 


Sydney followed them. None but tlie 
descendants of these early settlers may 
now establish themselves permanently 
In the is. It is the home of the haudsome 
and hardy Kentla palm, the export of the 

In whioh an persons b. on the is. (they 
number about 150) are entitled to share. 
L. H. is also the name given to Mopiha 
Is. of the Society Group, and to Ongtong, 
Java, of the lint. Solomon Is., the latter 
being an atoll. The Santa Cruz or La 
Pdrouse Is. in the Pacific are also known as 
the L. H. Is. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, see Ire- 
land. 

Lord-Lieutenant, The (of a co.), is nomi- 
nated by the sovereign by patent under 
the great seal. lie stands as the per- 
manent local representative of the Crown, 
and is responsible for the maintenance of 
public order. This title was first created 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and entailed 
many responsibilities. Tiic L.-L. had to 
maintain the efficiency of the militia of 
the co., and had the right of appointing 
his own officers. These rights were with- 
drawn in 1871 and revested in the Crown. 
The chief duties imposed on the L.-L. in 
present times consist in the appointment 
of magistrates for the co. bench, the 
appointment of deputy lieutenants, and 
the raising of the militia, if need bo, in 
times of riot or invasion. He is, as a rule, 
a peer or baronet, a large landow nor, and 
Is often appointed custos rutuhrrum. 

Lord Mayor of London, see- London. 

Lord of Misrule was the * master of mirth 
and fun* appointed in the king's court for 
the feast of Christmas. Ills nomination 
took place on AU Hallows 1 ' Eve, and ho 
remained in office 1111 the feast of Purifi- 
cation. According to Stubbs these mock 
dignities had from twenty to sixty officers 
under them, and wore furnished with 
hobby-horses, dragons, and music fans. 
In Scotland they received the title of 
‘Abbot of Unreason.* 

Lord of ths Isles, see Isles, Lord or Tin:. 

Lord President of the Council, see 
President op the Council, Lord. 

Lord Privy Seal, see Seal, Lord Privy. 

Lord Provost, see under Provost. 

Lords- and-Ladies (botany), see Arum. 

Lords Appellant, see Appellants. 

Lord's Day, see Sabbath. 

Lord's Day Observance Society w as 
founded in 1831. its aim to to promote 
the religious obftervanco of the Christian 
Sunday, and 'to resist all sports and 
amusements which would tend io assimil- 
ate the traditional quiet British Sunday 
to the continental Sunday.' Its methods 
consist of sermons in churches, talks in 
schools, youth meetings, and circulation 
of scriptural pubs. Tne society’s watch- 
word Is 'For our Lord and His Day.' 
Headquarters: Lord's Day House, 55 
Fleet Street, London, K.C.4. 

Lords, House of, see Parliament. 

Lord's Seat, commanding viewpoint, 
over 3000 ft. high, of Bdale, Cumberland. 
England, In the possession of the National 
Trust. 


England. 

Loreburn, Sir Robert Threshle Reid, 
first Earl of (1848-1923), Brit, lawyer, 
second son of Sir James John Reid. 
Educated at Cheltenham College and 
lialliol College, Oxford, where lie took a 
first class In moderations and in Ltterao 
llumaniores, lie was called to tho Bar 
In 1871. Solicitor-general and then 
attorney-general in 1895, he was M.l*. 
for Dumfries, 1888-1905, and received a 
decoration for his services In the Boundary 
Arbitration Commission. Ho was knighted 
in 1894 and created liarun L. in 1909. 
Lord chancellor, 1905 12, bo became an 
carl In 1911. Wrote Capture at Sea 
M913) and llow the IVar ( Urine (1919), 
The title become extinct on his death. 

Lorelei, or Lurlei, name given to a rock 
rising steeply on the r. b. of tho Rhino near 
St. Goar, in the Rhineland, Germany. 
There are many legends aHMxdated with 
the L., which poi-^esscs a worsh rful echo. 
One legend runs that a maiden Mts upon 
this rock combing her glorious hair and 
tempting fishermen to death l>v Hie sur- 
passing Hwoctness of her song, which 
makes them approach the rock too closely. 
Another legend makes ttito rock the hiding- 
plaoo of tho Nibelungen treasure. Eichen- 
dorlT, Loebcn, Heine, nnd others have 
used the legends in poem-.. -torles, and 
songs. Heine’s Irh weiss nuht. was soil es 
beduttn was set to miv-ic by Mlcher. 

Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon (Is,)!! 1928), 
Dutch physicist, b. at Arnheim. He was 
educated at Leyden Unlv., where be was 
subsequently prof, of physios. His re- 
searches in t lectro-dynaniF s won for him 
and his pupil, Zeeman, tho Nobel prize 
for physics m 1902. It W'us L. who pro- 
pounded the theory that magnetism and 
, light result from tho internet ion of electric 
charges forming tho ultimate connection 
between ponderable nmtler and ether. 
Ills researches paved the wnj for the 
j famous theory of relativity of his other 
| pupil. Kiu-tein. He also ad vn need re- 
! search work in tho theory of gases, radia- 
tion, and t henno-dynamics. Among his 
numerous honours were tho award of the 
Uumfoid and Copley medals of tho Royal 
Society of Great Britain, tho position of a 
foreign associate of the National Academy 
of Sciences of tho U.H.A., and the degns< 
of D.Se. of Cambridge Unlv. |n 1919 he 
was chairman of tho Committee of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations. Pubs.: Text -book of Differential 
and Integral Calculus (1882): ( Text-book 
of Physics (1888-90); Clerk ^Maxwell's 
Electro- magnetic Theory (VW2); theory of 
fClectriral and Optical Phenomena in 
Moving Bodies (1895); Treatise on 
Theoretical Physics (1907); M Theories 
st&tistiques et tMrmodynamiqvSs (1916); 
Theory of Electrons and its Applica- 
tions to the Phenomena of Liont and 
Jiadiant Heat (2ndod„ 1910).; atid numer- 
ous contributions to the periodicals of 
v&rions Iqamed and scientific societies. 

Lorenzetto. Pietro, It. painter, b, at 
Siena towards tho end of the thirteenth 
century, some of his pictures being dated 
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earlier than 1305. His best works are 
•The Nativity of the Virgin'; ‘The Inven- 
tion of the Cross' (1338); and a group of 
figure* in the Siena M useum. H is brother, 
called Ambrogio L . or Ambrogiodi Lorenzo 
(c. 1265-1348 ?), was also a paintor. In 
1337-39 ho executed in the Palazzo del 
Publico some frescoes representing the 
saints worshipping at the feet of Qod the 
Father, which have suffered much from 
the passage of time. 

Lorenzo dl Medici, see Medici. 

Lorenzo Marques, see Lourenco 
Marqukm. 


Casa, though no allied troops were 
quartered in the building. The roof of 
the dome and that of the nave were 
burned but, considering the violence of 
the attack, the damage was miracnously 
small, though the frescoes by Signorelli 
and Melozzo da Forll were damaged. 
Pop. 9000. 

Loretto, Scottish public school at 
Musselburgh, Midlotldan, founded in 


Loria, Isaac Ben Solomon, see Lttria. 
Lorient, before the Second World War 
a fortified seaport, which ranked as the 
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Loreto: 1. Dept, of Peru, situated m 
the valley of the Amazon. The dist t* 
densely wooded and consequent lj dill t cult 
of approach. It Is watered by the IN 
Ucayali and Huallaga, between which lies 
a large plain, the Pampas del Sacramento 
Salt, rubber, tobacco, cinchona, and gold 
aro produced. Area 119,270 sq. m. Pop 
168,000. 2. Or Loretto, citv of the 

Marches. Italy, 15 m. S.H.1C. of Ancona. 
It Is a famous resort for pilgrims because of 
tbo Santa Casa, or Holy Houbo, ol the 
Virgin, wbloh Is reputed to havo been 
brought over from Nazareth by angels in 
the tldrteenth century. A magnlfkent 
church bolds the sacred shrine which Is 
adorned with most costly treasures. The 
Horn. Catholic Litany of L. in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin takes its name from 
this shrine. The tn, was bombed on the 
night of July 5 6, 1944, by the Core, who 
concentrated many waves of bombers in 
an attack on tho sanctuary of the Santa 


most important centre in Prance for the 
building of meii-of-uar. It lies on the S. 
coast of Brittany in 1 he dept of Morblhan. 
The port was divided into a commercial 
and naval harbour. The naval port is 
situated at tho mouth of the K. Scorff 
and possesses quiv\s upon which were 
built (1939) enormous workshops, foun- 
dries, and estabs. of all kinds for the con- 
strue lion and equipment of msn-of war. 
Long-boats and cauoes were built at Prd 
aux Vase*, whilst the heavy battleships 
were built at Caudau. The port was well 
protected by forts, D* most prominent 
one being St. Michel. 

In the Second World War the port was 
frequently bombed by tho R.A.F. and, 
later, by the A mere., after It had fallen 
into Her bands. It was an important 
(2er. submarine base during the war and 
the destruction of its facilities (as well as 
those of St. Nazalre) was vital to tho allied 
oause. Amor. Fortresses attacked L. 
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constantly In the autumn and winter of 
1942. During Jan.-Feb. 1943 L. and its 
submarine pens, capable of berthing thirty 
U-boats, was a frequent target for allied 
aircraft. It was attacked in eight major 
night raids in addition to a heavy daylight 
raid on Jan. 23. The raids reached a 
climax on the night of Feb. 13 when 1000 
tons of bombs were dropped on the port 
and there were almost equally heavy raids 
later, especially on the electric power 
station on March 0. By that timo the 
port had been for the most part razed to 
the ground and the civilian pop. had to 
leave. It was one of the last places in 
Brittany to be yielded up by the (Jeio. 
after the allied break-through in Nor- 
mandy. After the war the streets of L. 
consisted of two parallel lines of piled 
rubble. The Cours de la BAve could bo 
identified only by the chestnut-trees under 
which fashionable L. used to foregather iu 
the evenings before the war. It wuuld bo 
Impossible for the stranger to imagine 
what manner of tn. this was, because there 
remained of the tn. proper not even a wall 
on which a street name might be found to 
remind the returned traveller of the one- 
time jostling crowds, caf6s, and uniforms. 
Pop. (1939) 43,000. 

Loris, name given to certain types of 
lemurs, of which the two best known are 
the Grey Slow L. and the Slender L. 
They are nocturnal In habits and are 
found in W. Africa, India, and China. 

Ldrraeh, tn. of Baden, Germany. 4 4 ra. 
N.E. of Basle. It has rnanufs. of cloth, 
calico, etc. Pop. 20 300. 

Lorraine, Claude of, ate CLaude. 
Lorraine, Mary of, ace Mary ok Guise. 
Lorraine (Gcr. Lothrlngen), anrt. prov. 
of the N E. of France which was originally 
that portion of the empire of Charlemagne 
which fell to Lothair hf the treaty of 
Verdun in 843, and was called Lotharingia. 
Later it consisted of the dents, of 
Meurthe-Moselle, Meuse, and Vosges. 
The name was originally given to two 
ters. between the feadne and the Khmc, 
the N. portion between the MoBelle and 
the Rhine bearing the name Upper L. 
and the S. portion Lower L. The latter 
soon became known as Brabant, and the 
name L. became confined to the Moselle 
country. It was an Area of constant dis- 
pute between France and Germany. In 
1736 the Fr. obtained the duchy for the ex- 
kfngot Poland, Htanislas, 
whose daughter had been 
married to Louis XV. In 
1766 the death of Stanis- 
las was followed by the 
Incorporation of L. with 
France, until 1871, when 
It was annexed by (lor- 
rn&ay, forming one of 
the fcnree dists. of Elsass- 
Lothrfngen. For 
Its subsequent hist, see 
Alsace- Lour a ink . 
cross ok Lorraine, Crow of, red 
lorkainb cross, with two horizon- 
tal cross-pieces, on a blue 
ground. It was the Irredentist emblem car- 
ried by Joan of Aro, Lorraine still being. In 
her time. In the possession of vassals of the 



Gor. king. The cross was adopted by the 
Free Fr. Forces of Gen. de Gaulle in 1910 
as an emblem of resistance to the Ger. 
occupation. 

Lorris, Guillaume de (c. 12 1 5-r. 1240). 
Fr. poet, b. at Lorris. Little Is known of 
his life, except that he was the author of 
the famous medieval poem, Roman de la 
rose, which was finished by Jean de 
Meung about 1277. 

Lory (Lon us or JKclcettut), genus of 
brilliantly coloured parrots. They are 
honey caters, and the bill is but slightly 
curved, and the tongue long and pro- 
trusiblo. Also a S. African name (Louri 
is the native name) for the white-crested 
plantain eater ( Corythaix muanphwja). 
It is about 19 in. long, its general colom 
is green, and the feathers of its beautiful 
crest arc tipped with whito; the wing 
feathers arc brilliant carmine. 

Los Alamos, settlement in the New 
Mexican deseit, G.S. \., N.W. of Santa 
K6, one of the three dlvs. of the atomic 
bomb project. It covers 70 sq. m. and iu 
1948 had a pop. of 8000, principally of 
scientists aud staff. 

Los Andes: 1. Or Santa Rosa de los 
Andes, In. in Chile, 65 m. E.N.E. of Val- 
paraiso, at the foot of the t'spallata Pass, 
Mining and stock-raising are carried on. 
Pop. 6000. 2. Former ter. of Argentina, 

with an area of 28.000 sq. m., taken ovu 
by Argentina in 1899. In 1943 it was 
abolished und divided between tho provs. 
of Jujuy, ^alta. and Cutamarla. 

Los Angeles: 1. City of California. 
r.S.A , co. scat of L. A. eo., 350 rn. H.K. of 
Pan Francisco. The Spaniards settled it 
in 1781. Alternately wdth Monterey, it 
was tlx* cap. of Mexican < 'aliforula. Taken 
by r.S.A. in 1846, when it was already a 
thriving place, it Is now the largest city 
in area (288.334 oc.) in the U.M.A. In 
size and pop. it has now ontst ripped the 
rival fity of San Francisco, and is one of 
the chief commercial ports of California. 
Exports in normal years are valued at 
SI 40,000.000 and imports at 880,000,000. 
Its industrial area has been increased by a 
large automobile assembly plant, and also 
the works of tho Fokkcr Aeroplane Com- 
pany. L. A. is one of fhe largest manu- 
facturing tus. of the F.S A. Its chief 
Industries ore petroleum refining, printing 
and publishing, moat packing, fnundrr 
ami imu bine shop product*, clothing, 
lumlx r aud planing null products, while 
HolJ>\\r>od, the subtil h of L* A., is the 
centre *»f the Ainer. motion picture-making 
industiN. The L. A. city hull, a whito 
stone structure, was completed In 1928. 
The univ. of S. California at L. A. has 
some 1 6,000 students ( 1 938-39). It is the 
base of the Pacific fleet, und there is an 
airport. The climate is Ideal, with long, 
dry summer, clear air, mild winter, and ft 
has made L. A. a favourite resort and place 
of residence. The pop. Is 1,825,700. See 
II. Carr, Los Angeles. Citu of Dreams , 
1935; C. Laudery, Hollywood is the Place . 
1940; and A raer. Guide series, Los Angeles : 
a Guide to the City and Its Rnnirone, 1941. 
2. Cap. of the prov. of Biobio, Chile* 
stands at an altitude of 550 ft. Pop- 
12 , 000 . 
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Losinoostrovsk, tn. in the R.B.F. ti.lt. 
Pop. 70.400. 

Lob Islands, small group lying off the W. 
coast of Africa, are of volcanic origin, and 
belong to the Brit, colony of Sierra Leono: 
tiielr names are Factory, Tamara, ana 
ituma. i 

Los Rios, prov. of Ecuador, on the W. 
slope of the Andes, with Guayas prov. to 
the W. and Bolivar prov. to the E. The 
prin. occupations are stock-raning and 
agriculture. Cap. Babahoyo. Area 2295 
sq.m. Pop. 150,800. 

Loss, see Loews. 

Lossiemouth, seaport of Elginshire, 
Scotland, stands at the mouth of the R. 
Lossle on the Moray Firth, and has a very 
lino harbour. Bp. of Jut lies Ramsay 
MacDonald, th*» first Labour Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. Pop. 4400. 

Lossin, see LI’hmn. 

Lost Property. If anything is lost the 
owner can claim it at any time from any 
one ho sees in possession of it ; the one who 
finds the article is entitled to it next after 
the owner provided he comes upon it in a 
public place. Hut should the finder keep 
the property when h Ln ihe owner 
he is guilty of theft. Bo too is the man 
who discovers a valuablo brooch while 
digging in another man's garden and fails 
to give it up; for the owner of private land 
is entitled to all found on It. Hut the 
mere keeping of a lost article, in hope of 
getting a reward for giving it up, though 
the owner be knowui, does not amount to 
theft, and there is no obligation nu the 
finder of L. P, to incur expense in adver- 
tising for the owner. 

Lost Tribes. In 721 b.c. a largo number 
of the iHruelitcs of the N. kingdom, the 
ton tribes, wore carried into captivity by 
the Assyrians under Bargon. These 

eople subsequently disappeared from 

1st., thus gaining the title of the L. T. 
Other deportations oceurrcd, notably 
that under Nebuchadnezzar, of a large 
portion of the prin. inhab. of Judah, alter 
the fall of Jerusalem (586 n.c.), but then* 
aro roportod to have returned when Cj rus 
overthrew the Babylonian empire (538 
ii.c.), whereas no authentic account of 
the N. tribes is forthcoming. A vcr> 
improbable theory, originated by John 
Sadler in 1649, and still held by horue 
people, Is that the Eng. are descended 
from these L. T. Theso people misert 
that the Israelites wore curried into Media, 
and they Identify them with the Sneie or 
Scythians, who appeared us a conquering 
horde there about tlio same time. Ami 
they further claim that 1 hose Sacio spread 
over N. Europe, and so bocamo the pro 
gonitors of the Saxon invaders of Knglaud. 

Lostwltbiel, municipal bor. and mrkt. 
tn, of Cornwall, on the Fowoy, 21 m. N.E. 
of Truro: it contains the ruins of Re^tor- 
inel Castle, built in the timo of Henry III. 
Pop. 2000. 

Lot, spoken of in Gen. xi. 27 as the son of 
Ilaran, the brother of Abraham, accom- 
panied bis uncle in the journey from their 
fatherland. He was allowed by Abraham 
to choose for himself the prosperous 
country in the Jordan valley near Sodom 
and Gomorrah. On tho approaching 

E.E. 8 


destruction of these two cities, he and his 
family were led from Sodom by two 
angels, and an addition to the story la 
made, telling the fate of L.'s wife. He 
took refuge in tho mts. near Loar, and 
here he became the father of Moab and 
Ammon by his two daughters. This 
incident is possibly an insertion from 
another story. 

Lot, dept, of S.W. France, formed ln 
1790 from tho dist. of Queroy. It has 
throe arrons., Oaliors, Figeac, and Gour- 
don. The surface, which is varied. Is 
crossed from PL to W. by the L. and is 
highest in the N.E. Wheat is the chief 
cereal, but maize, oats, and barley are 
cultivated to a large extent. Wine is the 
prin. produc t, the most valued being that 
of Tabors, grown in the valley of the L. 
Large quantities of chestnuts come from 
the N.E., and the dept, also produces 
potatoes, tobacco, and hemp. The chief 
minerals are coal, iron, and zinc; cloth- 
making, tanning, brewing, and the making 
of agrlc. instruments are among the 
industries. Cap. Cahors. Area 2018 sq. 
ill. Pop. 154,800. 

Lot, riv. of S. France, tho anct. Oltis, 
which rises in the Lozcre Mts.. flows 
through tho depts. of Lozcre, Aveyron, 

1 1 ., and L.-et-Garonne, passing Monde, 
Espallon, Entraygues. Tabors, Penne, 
Vllleneuvo d’Agen, ami joins the Garonne 
near Aigutllon. It has a length of 300 
m., and the area of Its basin is 4350 sq. m. 

Lotario de* Conti, see Innocent (popes), 
Innocent III . 

Lot-et-Garonne, dept, of S.W. Franoo 
formed from parts of Guicnne and Gas- 
cony. Its surface, which consists mainly 
of wide plains, is traversed by tho Garonne 
from S.K. to N.W.. and by the Lot from 
K. to W. The valleys of these rivs. are 
exceedingly fertile, and the slopes of the 
low hills are covered with orchards and 
vineyards; coni forests occur. The soil Is 
highly cultivated, vhcat being the cl *et 
cereal, tbeu maize and barley. B'mip 
and mulberry leaves are also product* 1 of 
I tho prov., and the vine covers about 9 per 
i ( out of the surface. Minerals are few, 
although large quantities ot Iron arc found. 
The chief tn. is Agon, which is also the scat 
of a bishopric and of the court of appeal 
for the dept. Area 2079 sq. m. Pop. 
265,100. 

Lothaire I. (79o- ll 53). Rom. emperor, 
was the eldest son of the Emperor Louis I., 
who divided the empire among his sons in 
817. lie undertook the government of 
Italy in 822, and was crowned emperor at 
Rome in S23. He was alternately master 
of the empire, and banished and confined 
to Italy. Ho claimed tho whole of the 
empire on his father’s death, but was 
defeated by his brothers at Fontenoy 
(841), and by the treaty of Verdun (843) 
received Italy and 'he imperial title, to- 
gether with some Ian in the valleys of tho 
Rhine and Rhone. He renounced the 
throne in 855 just before his death. 

Lothaire II. (d. 1070-1137). called ‘The 
Saxon,’ a Rom. emperor, succeeded to his 
father’s lands around Helms tadt in 
Saxony in 1075, and became duke of 
Saxony in 1106 ou the death of Magnus. 
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He was elected kingof Germany in 1125, 
succeeding Henry v., and was crowned 
emperor at Home by Pope Innocent II. 
In 1133. 

Lotharingen, or Lothrlngen, see Lor- 
bjlink. 

Lothian, Philip Henry Kerr, eleventh 
Marquess of (1883-1941), Eng. statesman 
and ambas., son of MaJ.-Gen. Lord Ralph 
Kerr. After leaving Now College, Oxford , 
he went to S. Africa, becoming one of 
* Milner’s young men.' In 8. Africa he 
ed. the Stale , a paper founded to promote 
S. African union, and on returning to 
England became editor of the Round 
Table. In 1916 he became secretary to 
the Premier. Lloyd George, and played 
an important part in the pence conference 
at Versailles. Later he was appointed 
secretary of the Rhodes trust. On ac- 
cession to the peerage in 1930 he sat in the 
House of Lords as a Liberal and, in 1931, 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster in Ramsay MacDonald's National 
Gov. Later he was under-sec rotary of 
state for India and chairman of the 
Indian Franchise Committee. In 1939 
he became ambas. to the U.S.A. in suc- 
cession to Sir Ronald Lindsay. His 
knowledge of and sympathy with Amer. 
problems made hts appointment out- 
standingly successful and he became a 
popular figure with the Amer. people. 
His unceasing efforts in the cause of Anglo- 
Amer. friendship received tribute from 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull. 
He collaborated with Mr. Lionel CurtJn 
tn writing The Prevention of War (1923), 
which, based on the lessons of A mer. hist., 
upheld the thesis that war could only be 
prevented by the ©stab, of a common- 
wealth to include all humanity. 

Lothian Regiment, see Scots, Royal. 

Lothians, The, (list, on the 8. side of the 
firth of Forth, which includes the cow. of 
Haddington, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow, 
which are called respectively E. Lothian, 
Mid -Lothian, and W. Lothian. It for- 
merly embraced the K. part of the Low- 
lands from tho Forth to the Cheviots, i.e. 
all the Eng. part of Scotland in the 
eleventh century. 

Loti, Pierre (Louis Marie Julien Viaud) 
(1850-1923), captain in tho Fr. Navy and 
novelist. 6. at Rochefort. Jiis real name 
was Julien Viaud. He served throughout 
the Tongking campaign with distinction, 
but retired from active service in 1883. 
Ho was elected a member of the Fr. 
Academy in 1891, succeeding the cele- 
brated romanticist. Octave Feu Met. As 
an author he was the very antithesis of 
Zola, and his works marked a revival of 
the spirit of romanticism in Fr. literature. 
Pubs. Include Le Mariaae de Jjoii (1889); 
Men Frire Yves (1883), describing the life 
of a Fr. bluejacket? Fir hear d'lslande 
(1886), describing life among the Breton 
llsberfolk, the most popular of all bis 
writings; Propos d'txil (1887); Ramuntrho 
(1897); L’Inde Mas lee anglais (1993); 
Disenchanted (1906); PUiHn d*Angker 
(1919); L*Horreur td lemande (1918); 
and Figures et chases gui passe (1 920). An 
Bug. trans. of his early recollections. 
Notes <4 My Youth, appeared in 1994, ▲ 


monument in Tahiti was unveiled to his 
memory in 1934. See Uvos by N. Be r ban, 
1924; E. d' Auvergne, 1926; R. LefCvre, 
1934; and P. Flottea, Le Drome inUrieur 
de Loti , 1937. • 

Lotions, liquid washes used as remedies 
for bruises,' sores, and enlarged Joints. 
They ore usually solutions of various salts, 
and differ from embrocations or ointments 
In that oils or fats ore absent. The 
chlorides of ammonia, soda, and lime are 
common washes. Sal ammoniac with 
vinegar or spirit is used for application 
when there (h no open wound; chloride of 
lime or soda for ulcerated mouth and 
throat or tumours. Calomel in lime water, 
known as black tr ash, is a more efficient 
lotion for obstinate ulcers. 

Lotophagi (AcuroAayot, lotus -caters), a 
people mentioned by Homer, who lived 
on tho fruit of the lotus, the taste of which 
was so delicious that any one who ate it 
lost all desire to return to inis native 
country. In historical times the Gks. 
came across people who used the fruit of 
the lotus as an article of food on tho N. 
coast of Africa, and called them L. But 
it has also been said that they inhabited 
the large is. of Moninx or Lotophagitis. 
adjacent to this coast. They curried on a 
commercial intercourse with Egypt and 
with the Interior of Africa, using the 
caravan routes that are in existence 
to-day. 

Lots, Casting, system of divination 
common among primitive and civilised 
peoples al i ko. The most common method 
is by pieces of wood or straw, which are 
marked anti covered up, one or more being 
then drawn out at random. Tacitus 
speaks of this method being used by the 
anct. Teutons. The Homs, also made use 
of tho famous Surtes V irgilustue. which 
were performed by opening a copy of 
Virgil and drawing deductions from the 
first hues that caught tho eye. Other 
books were also made uh© of, and the 
custom passed into the Christian Church. 
Wo hud many canons and pcnitentials 
condemning the practice of using the 
gospels, psalters, etc., in this way. See 
also Divination. 

Lotschberg, or Ltttsehenp&ss, pass in the 
Swiss \lps, linking Kanderetcg with the 
Lotsrhentai, a side valley of the Rhone In 
the canton of Valais. 

Lottery, In Eng. law. is a statutory 
public nuisance, though on the Continent 
such form of competition is bothauthorised 
and earned on by the state. The essence 
of a L. is the award of prizes hyt lot or mere 
chance, the commonest form .taking the 
shape of money prizes for drawing a 
winning number. Theoretically a com- 
petition is not a L. if Home degree of skill, 
however slight, is requl»ite to securing a 
prize, but the adverse decisions of the 
high court to the continuance of the 
'Limerick craze* and 'progressive whist 
drives’ ( see Gambling) are against the old 
theory, and indicate that If the court is 
either not satisfied that a particular form 
of competition of mixed skill and chanoe is 
conducted fairly, or thinks that the ele- 
ment of chance altogether predominates 
over that of skill, it will consume the corn- 
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petition as a L, Formerly state Ls. were 
authorised by various Acts of Parliament 
in England, but they were dropped in 
1824, and any one who allows a L. to be 
carried on upon his premises nmy be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £100, while any one 
who Bells tickets for a L. is liablo to a One 
not exceeding £50, and in each case tho 
offender may be dealt with under (he 
Vagrancy Act, 1821, as a rogue and 
vagabond. 

The only kind of Ls. allowed by tho law 
are art union Ls., conducted by societies 
(incorporated by royul charter) with the 
express object of distributing works of 
art; this being a special and exclusive 
privilege in the interests of art. Selling 
packets of tea or any other commodity 
with coupons attached entitling tho pur- 
chaser to some prize of problematical 
value constitutes a L„ but not so ‘football 
pools.* It Is to be noted, however, that 
competitions for guessing t lie results of 
football matches or ioroca>tiug any other 
uncertain event may conic within the 
Betting Act. A L. is essentially a betting 
transaction, although a 'Tauter or les*, 
degree of skill may be i mplo> **d, and if the 
proprietor of a newspaper or any other 
concern habitually conduit* so-called 
•skill’ competitions at his ollices nnd tokos 
ready -money In the -Impr of a preliminary 
deposit, ho will probably llud that hi* 
activities will become tho subject of 
criminal proceedings. 

Tho popularity iti Britain of the TrMi 
Hospitals Sweepstake led to the passing in 
1934 of a new Act prohibiting the printing 
of nows regarding foreign Ls. In Brit, 
newspapers and strengthening tho law m 
other ways, despite tho fact that a com- 
mission had reported. In 1933, in favour of 
the legislation of private Ls. under 
stringent supervision. Sec also ( ’a lc i rr i 
Swkbpistakk; Uimis’U. See (1. Arow, 
Jeux tie hasard , 1923; (\ F. Schoolhred. 
Lotteries awl the Law , 1928-81: O. Kwcn. 
Lotteries and Sweejtstalcts in the lint ink 
Isles, 1932; ami G. Martin, Gambling and 
the Citizen , 1919. 

Lotto, Lorenzo (c. 1480- 1555), It. re- 
ligious painter, ft. at Venice. Ills most 
celebrated altar-pieces are to 1 k> seen in tho 
ohurohes of the Oarmiue and as. Giovanni 
e Paolo, Venice, the cathedral of A*»>la. 
and at Monte San Giusto, uear Ancona, 
where the church contains u (Trurillxum 
containing twenty-three life-size figures. 
See, life by B. Bcronson, la95, 

Lotus, large genus of leguminous 
perennials. Some of them are low ami 
prostrate and others of shrubby habit. 
L. Bertholctii (synonym peliorhynchus ), 
« valuable plant for hanging-baskets in 
the greenhouse, bears large red pea-shaped 
blooms and silvery foliage. A number of 
speofes are Brit.; the bird’s-foot trefoil 
(Z». eornicutatus) is abundant in pastures, 
and is sometimes grown in tho rock 
garden. Two small species occur rarely 
on the 9. ooasfc. The sacred L. {Nelnm- 
Mum speewsutn) ls believed to have been 
the Egyptian L. of anot. hist., though it 
does not now occur in Egypt {see N bluu- 
111X711). ‘ 

Lotus Eaters, see Lotophaoi. 


Lotze, Rudolf Hermann (1817-81), Ger. 
philosopher and physiologist, b. at Baut- 
zen. His first essay was De futuns 
inologise principibus philosophids, , with 
which ho gained his M.D. in 1838. But 
he laid the foundation of his philosophical 
system in Metaphysik (1341) and his Logik 
(1843). These books, however, remained 
unnoticed by the reading public, and he 
first became known as a physiologist com- 
bating the then accepted doctrine of 
vitalism, his physiological works being 
AUgetneine Pathologic, und Therapie ale 
mechanische Natunoisscnschaften (1842 
and 1818), AUqemeine Physiologic des 
KOrperlichcn Leoens (1851), and Medi- 
ci-nische Psychologic Oder Psychologic der 
Seele (1852). llis great work, however, 
was his Mikrokofmos (1856-04), and this 
gives a comprehensive statement of hi* 
opinions on nature and man, and shows 
him to be essent ially the philosopher of the 
transition from the exaggerated idealism 
of the ttrnt half of the century to the most 
recent modifleat ions of materialism. This 
book has run through four ods., and has 
been truns into Eng. (JS90). Other 
notable work-* of hi-» are dwelt Mite der 
stesthet ik hi l/eutschlnml < 1808 ) ; System 
der Philocnphie (1874-79): Logtk (1874, 
1*89, trails 1884); and Mtiaphysik 
(1879, trans. I:s84). L. was prof, of 
philosophy at Leipzig in 18 i 2, and in 
1815 was appointed to the chair of specu- 
lative philosophy at Gottingen, whore he 
1 remained until 1880. Ste studies bv 
H. Jones, 1895: E. Becher, 1917; and H. 
JohaniLSCu, 1927. 

Loubet, Emile Francois (1838-1929), 
president of tho It. republic from 1899 
I to 1900, b. at Marsaime, Drome. He 
I studied law, and became mayor of Montft- 
I lunar in 1870. lie entered political life in 
1 S76, and showed himself to bo the enemv 
of tho Monarchist coalition. He fought 
the clerical system ostab. by the J»oi 
j Falloux, and worked hard for free c e- 
1 mentarv education. He supported the 
(Limber ta and Ferry ministries, and voted 
1 for Tongking and Tunis credits. In 1885 
ho became senator, and two jears later 
was appointed minister of public works. 
In 1892 ho became minister of tho interior, 
«ud in 1893 president of the Senate. He 
was a warm friend of President Faure, and 
on tho latter’s sudden death was called 
upon to fill his place. During his presi- 
dency tho Dreyfus ease was settled, and 
tho Fr. umbos, was recalled from the 
Vatican, the separation of Church and 
State being voted in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Loudon, or Laudon, Gideon Ernst 
Freiherr von (1717--90), celebrated held 
marshal of the Austrian Army, b . at 
Tootzeu. Livonia. He entered service of 
Maria Theresa in 1743, having previously 
been ton years in th* Musslau service and 
gained distinction in sev. exploits. During 
the Seven Years war he contributed 
greatly to the victory of Hochkirch, as 
also to that of Kunersdorf , where Frederick 
the Great commanded In person. L. also 
commanded during tho War of the 
Bavarian Succession (1778) and the Turk- 
ish war (1788-39), when he gained sev. 
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victories and captured Belgrade. See 
lives by W. von Janko, 1889, 1003, and 
G. B. Malloson, 1894. 

Loudon. John Claudius (1783-1843), 
Scottish horticultural writer and land- 
scape gardener, 6. at Cambuslang, Lanark- 
shire. lie was apprenticed ut fourteen 
to a nurseryman and landscape gardener 
but continued to attend classes In Edin- 
burgh in general subjects. L. found 
employment in London where, in 1803, 
he pub. his first essay, Obse rent tons on 
Laying out Public Squares. But bis 
greater interest lay in rural rather than in 
urban development, as shown by his next 
pamphlet. An Immediate and Effective 
Mode of I tawing the Rental of the Landed 
Property in England , prompted by his 
conviction of the superiorly of Scottish 
over Eng. farming. In 1809 he rented 
the largo farm of Tew Park in Oxfordshire, 
where he took pupils in ngrhulture; by 
1812 lie had made a fortune of £1*2,000. 
winch enabled him to leave his pupils and 
study fanning and gardening methods on 
tho Continent. Through injudicious in- 
vesting he soon lost his fortune and there- 
after wrote enevclopiedie works on agri- 
culture and the like, and ed. magazines on 
the same topics. His Encyclopaedia of 
Hurtlening (182*2) show's no trace of his 
foreign visits. His Encyclopaedia of A avicul- 
ture and Encyclopedia of Plants were pul), 
in 18*25 and 18*29 respectively. In 18*20 
he bad begun publMitug t lie monthly 
Hardener's Magazine, which ho ed. until 
his death, and in 1828 he began the pub. 
of the Magazine of Sutural History. 
About this time he superintended the 
laying out of the Birmingham Botanical 
Garden. In 1832 he began the com- 
pilation of the JSnn/clopudia of Cottage, 
Farm, and Villa Arch ttaiun . Its Mieet*^ 
led to the pub. of Arboretum et Frutirttum 
liritannirum in monthly part*', his most 
valvahle but. financially, his most din- 
*trous work. His remaining rears wen* 
spent in a desperate effort to repay Ins 
indebtedness on t hi- at count. He did 
much for the devc lopment of (ireat Tew 
vil. (q.i\). L. is commemorated by a 
genus fjoudonia de**f ribed bv Lindley, anti 
an oil painting of bun by I.inncll was pre- 
sented by subscription to the Linnaan 
Society. 

Loudspeaker, instrument for the con- 
\ cn-ion of electrical energy ini o sound at a 
level which can bo heard by one or more 
persons. It is in general use in < onnect ion 
with most \ > pcs of communicat ions equip- 
ment, domestic wireless receivers, and 
public address systems. Jn its early form 
the L. was derived from the •dm pie tele- 
phone receiver earpiece* which was fitted 
with a horn to give a concentration of 
sound. This sound* was produced by a 
thin metal diaphragm which was caused 
to vibrat* by an electro- magnet placed 
clow to it. and whose coils carried the 
audio-frequency current from an Ampli- 
fier. The efficiency of such an arrange- 
ment was very low, and the response to 
notes of different frequencies most uneven. 
There were marked resonances which 
rendered the reproduced speech or mtiAic 
unpleasant to tho ear, and unlike tho 


original iu ninny of Us characteristics. As 
time wont on, how'over, many of those 
drawbacks were o\oreomo, and tho dia- 
phragm was replaced by a steel reed joined 
to a paper or parchment rone which had 
tlic vibrations imparted to it axially. 
This arrangement Was then known as tho 
‘moving-iron* L. f and was widely used iu 
domestic wireless receivers. As tho de- 
mand grew for more faithful reproduction 
of sound sev. other principles were applied 
to L. design, e.q. tho condenser and crystal 
Ls. made their appearance. The first of 
these depended for its action on the elec- 
trostatic forces brought into play between 
a diaphragm and a fixed surface when an 
uuilio \oltage was applied between them, 
while the second relied on the piezo- 
electric effect present when an electric 
voltago is applied to a crystal of Rochelle 
salt or similar substance. Their success 
w'as, however, limited as they were soon 
superseded by the moving -coil L., which 
in its various forms fulfils almost all 
requirements. Iu essentials it consists of 
a email coil of wire suspended in an 
annular gap between the poles of either a 
permanent or electro magnet. Tins coil 
is joined to the apex of a light paper, 
parchment, or metal-foil cone, and tho 
assembly is free to mo\e within limits 
along its axis so that any movement of 
the coil is impart ed to the cone, and thenco 
to the uir in front and behind it. The 
audio -fro quem y < mreut is passed to tho 
cod whose movement, induced electro- 
magnet ieally, fuithfiillv follows jts varia- 
tions. As the impedance of the coil is 
low it is usi uiliy coupled to tho output 
valve by means of a ■sat ep -down trans- 
former, the latter often being incorporated 
with the* L. The recent advance's In high 
flux density permanent magnets liavo re- 
sulted m a L, wimh is both compact and 
etficfcnl, and which is employed in all 
modern domcM ie w ircless recei vers. When 
iu a suitable cabinet or cm a buffio board 
this t\pe is capable of a high degree of 
fidelity with few of the shortcomings of 
the earlier varieties. 

A field of applic.it ion in which L. design 
ha* heroine laigclv spec i.iljscd is that of 
public iiddn s* where it is required to pro- 
ject Mxuid at a high power level in given 
directions so that it may be heard by 
large r row ds, oft en over a wide urea. The 
cone of such a L. unit is relatively small, 
being only 3 or i In. iu diameter. and made 
of spun aluminium foil to withstand 
stresses at wlihh tho weaker parchment 
roue would collapse. The shcaker unit 
feeds into a large horn which provides tho 
require air loading and directivity. Such 
Ls. arc* usually employed in groups, often 
In eon juried ion with a number of the more 
ordinary enno type, which giro a shorter 
range, but wider coverage. Tho high 
power units ran handle power of the order 
of ten watts and upwards, and ran project 
sound over considerable distances. A 
public address installation may employ 
very large number* of Ls. with horns 
designed to give tho directivity and 
Bound distribution required. Speakers are 
usually divided into groups so that the 
sound level may be adjusted for each one 
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independently to obtain an e\cn distribu- 
tion of sound over the area. Such an 
installation may require sev. hundred 
watts of electrical audio power. and 
considerable skill it, required. in the placing 
and clioiee of Ls. to obtain optimum 
results. 

Loudun, Ernst Gideon, Baron von (1717- 
1790). Austrian soldier, ft. In Livonia, of 
Scottish extraction. Ho left the Russian 
Army to enter Austrian service and twice 
defeated Frederick (ho Cheat during the 
Seven Years win. See lilt* by G. B. 
Mallenori. 1891. 

Loughborough, Baron, Sfe Wgddeu- 
bijun, Albxandisr. 

Loughborough, mrkt. tn. and municipal 
bor. of Leicestershire, on the L. Canal. 
The prin. industry is hosiery -making, but 
engineering is alHO carried on, and there 
are iron and dye works and bell foundries. 
It has a grammar school, founded in 1495, 
and a technical and scion tide college. 
Fop. 33,200. 

Loughrea, mrkt. tn. of co Galway, 
Etre, 10 m. 8.E. of \t henry. It is the seat 
of the Rom. Cat holic hish p of Clonfei t , and 
has a cathedral, built x jno - 1 Pop. 2800. 

Lough ton, urban dlst. and tn in Essex, 
5 m. from Kpping. There is an auet. 
camp at L. I 'op. 0000. 

Louis, or Ludwig (Lewis), name of a 
number of Ger. emperors from the eighth 
century onwards: 

Jjouis I. Clo Ddbonnaire* or 4 the Pious*) 
(a.i>. 778-840), son of Charlemagne, suc- 
ceeded him as Rom. einperor and king of 
the Franks (814). See U. von ^iinson, 
Jahrbucher des brtinkischen lteichs untcr 
Ludwig dcr F ramose, 1874-70, and G. 
SclmUrer, Die Anfange der Abrndlandis - 
chen Volkergfmein&chaft , 1932. 

Louis II. (822-75), son of Lotlmiro I , 
associated in the gov. from 849, sole 
emperor from 855. See Gregorovnis, 
History of Home in the Middle Ages (Hamil- 
ton trnna.), 1894-1900. 

Louis III. (880- 924 or 928), grandson of 
above, succeeded his father under his 
mothers regency (887), and was nominal 
emperor from 901 to 905, being depost <1 
and blinded by Borengar I. of Italy. 

Lmis IV. or III. fl'Enfant*) (893- 
911), last of the Carolingians, king of 
Germany from 900. 

Louis I’, or IV. (*tlin Havanan’) (1282- 
1347), elected Holy Rom. emperor with 
tho help of Ghibellnes (1314). lie was 
excommunicated (c. 1324' by Pope John 
XXII., and later opposed by Clement VI. 
See lives by J. Fischer, 1882, anil A. 
Steinbergor, 1901 ; also R. Moeller, Ludwir 
der Bayer und die Kune i m Kampf um 
das Ketch, 191 1. 

Louis, or Ludwig (Karl August) (1786- 
1808), king of Bavaria. llo married in 
1810' the Princess Thoroso of Saxe- 
Hildurghausen. He succeeded tn 1825, 
and the early part of his reign was very 
successful. Ho initiated many reforms, 
and ruled on the whole for tho good of his 
people. But during the later period ho 
adopted a more or loss reactionary policy. 
HIb subjects, stimulated by the revolution 
of 1848, foroed him to abdicate. 

Louis I.-V., see Fit avct:, History. 


Louis II. (Otto Frederick Wilhelm), 
(1845-86), king of Havana, grandson of 
Louis I. of Bavaria, and son of Maximilian 
II. He succeeded his lather in 1864. 
During the Austro-Prussian war he fought 
with the Austrians, but went ultimately 
over to tho side of Prussia. He was the 
proposer of tho formation of the Ger. 
empire in which Havana its* If was 
merged. See lives by G. de Pourtales, 
1929 ; W. Ri« liter, 1939; 11. Wagner, 1941. 

Louis VI. (hurnamed ‘Lo Gios*) (1078- 
1137), son of Philip I., with whom lie was 
associated in the gov. from 1100, suc- 
ceeding him as king of Franco (1 10S). He 
made huger, abbot of St. Deni*., hi*» chief 
minister, and did mu. li for the defence of 
the Church. L. also tried to flier k the 
power of the feudal lordb of tho Isle de 
Fiance, and continually sought to add 
lands to the rovol domains. His wars 
with ilenrv I. of England for the pos- 
session ot Voimandy were iiiisik t eshful. 
See V. Jmchnire, Isouis VI. le <*ros, 1889; 
7><» communis pram discs, 1890; and 
Histoirc des institutions monarch iques di la 
France sons lea premiers Co p< hens, 1891. 

Louis VII., VIII., see Fitwrn. History 

Louis IX. (1214-70), king ot Fiance, 
eoinmoiib tailed St Louis, ft. at Pojssy 
lie -aicc eed* d hi-, father, Loiii*^ V f llJ , at t b* 
age of ele v« n, and the days of the n gem y 
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of his mother. Blanche ot Castile, were the 
scene of feudal reat tion on the part of the 
nobility. Having taken over the gov. 
himself, he defeat cl an Eng. army of 
invasion, forcing 1L y III. to acknow- 
ledge the ovorlordships of France in 
Uuienne. In 1249 he embarked on his 
first crusade, but his army was over- 
whelmed and defeated in Egypt. He had 
already captured Damietta, but he was 
himself captured and held to ransom. He 
proceeded on his release to Acre, and 
remained in Palestine until 1252, returning 
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to France on the death of his mother, declared of age, continued the Edict of 
His internal reforms in France were many ; N antes, and called the last States -General 
he founded the Sorbonne, and estab. a before the eve of the Fr. Revolution. In 
definite relationship between Rome and 1624 Cardinal Richelieu became the 
France by the Pragmatic Sanction ; he virtual Prime Minister and ruler of France, 
set up the Parlement de Paris, an rl issued By the capture of ha Rochelle in 1628 
also a new code of laws. In 1270 he ho linolly crushed the Huguenots, al- 
entered on his second crusade, which though the Edict of Nantes was not 
was, however, owing to the influence of revoked. Under the guidance of the 
Charles of Naples, his brother, diverted to cardinal France took an active part in 
X. Africa, and in this same year L. d. at the Thirty Years war, .supporting the 
Tunis. He was canonised in 1297. A Protestants against Spain and Austria, 
contemporary. Joinville. gives a good See M. Topln Louis XIII . et Richelieu, 
detailed account of many of his actions in 1876; G. Hanotaux, ILstoire de Richelieu, 
Jja Tie de St. Louis (new ed. by M. Roques 1 893-1008 ; R. de Beauchamp, Louis XIII. 
and L. Halphen, 1932); other lives are by rf’r? pry's sa correspondence avec Richelieu, 
J. Faure, 1865: H. Wallon, 1893; F. 1902; K. A. Patmore, Court of Ltmis XI II., 
Perry, 1901; and M. R. Toynbee, 1930. 1909; and L. Ralas, Sc*nes et tableaux du 
See also E. J. Davies, The Invasion of rtyne de Louis XIII., PJ35. 

Egypt by Louis lX. t 1898. Louis X I V.(l 638-1 7 15), 5. at St. Germain - 

Louis X., see Franck, History. en-Laye, the son of Louis XIII., whom 

Louis XI. (1423-S3), king of France, the be succeeded in 1643. His mother, Anne 
eldest son of Charles VIII.. b. at lio urges, of Austria, became regent, but the chief 
Owing to his attempts on his father's power lay in the hands of her minister, 
throne, ho was forced into exile in Bur- Mazarin. The policy of the exclusion 
gundy, and remained there uutil lus of the nobility from the ohief posts in the 
accession in 1461. His attempts to in- go \ . led to the rising known as the Fronde, 
crease the power of the Crown led to a which was brought to an end in 1659. In 
revolt of his feudal vassals. His greatest the following year L. married the Infanta 
opponent was Charles the Bold of Bur* Marla Theresa, and in 1661, on the death 
gundy, who compelled him to help put' ot Mazariu, L. began Ills long period of 
down the revolt in the tn. of Lidge; in personal government. The keynote of 
turn he stirred up the Flemish and Swiss I the whole of Ids reign was despotism, and 
tns. against Charles. Charles was twice 1 his motto, 4 J/Ktat. e’est moi,’ t> pities the 
defeated, and finally killed in battle 1 whole of his policy. Under tho great 
against the Swiss. L. claimed Burgundy, minister, Colbert, the finances of the king- 
but failed to maintain his claim untd 1482, dom were reformed, trade was increased, 
when by treaty Burgundy and Artois were and a strong colonial policy pursued, 
ceded to France. lie succeeded in con- Under his war minister, Louvois, the 
solidating France, and, in addition to the anni«s were reformed* and under his 
cessions already mentioned, he annexed generals, Turenno and CondA, the Fr. 
Ptbvence. His chief advisers were taken Army her aune the fln«*tet lighting machine 
from the lower classes, tys virtual Prime in Europe. The war of Devolution began 
Minister being the barber Olivier. See on the death of Philip IV. of r>pain, L.’s 
P. de Com mines, Mtmoires, 1649; Letters , father-in-law. In right of libs wife, L. 
ed. by J. Vacsen and E. Charavay, 1883- claimed part of the Netherlands He 
1909; and lives by C. Hare, 1907, and I*, made himself master of Flankers and the 
Champion, 1927. Franche-CoinK*. The alliance of Eng- 

Louis XII. (1462-1515), son of Charles land, Holland, and Sweden prevented his 
of Origans and successor of Charles VIII., power from expanding, and in 1668 the 
b. at Blois. His kindness and Lack of treaty of Afx-la-Chapelle led to the sur- 
►everlty gained for him the title of the render of the Fmncho-Corntd. He again 
‘father* of his people. Much of bis time enter* d the Netherlands in 1672, his 
was spent In campaigns in Italy, where he annu s being led l>y Turenno and Cond6. 
was successful in overrunning Milau and He o\crran many of the <‘11108 of Alsace, 
in helping in the conquest of Naples. In and also continued tho conquest of the 
1513, however, he was finally driven out of Netherlands. In 1678 tho treaty of 
Italy, and in the same year suffered Nlrmgueu left him in possession of the 
defeat at the hands of the emperor and Franc lie-Cointd and of many of the 
Henry VIII. at the battle of the Spurs. fortrc^Mes of the Sp, Netherlands. By 

M s marriage to Anne of Brittany ho meauH of tho law courts be Succeeded in 
the last remaining dependent feudal obtaining many cities on thto borders of 
fief to the kingdom of France. See P. Germany, amongst them beifcg Strasburg 
Lacroix, Louis XII. et Anne de Bretagne, and McU. The courts were entirely 
1882; A. R, do Maulde, ILstoire de Louis under his control, and the Ingres de cachet 
XII., 1889-93; and* J. 8 . Bridge, History wero a weapon of great elfioacy. In 
of France (vote. ill. and Iv.), 1929. 1685 b. married bis mistress, Mme de 

Louis XIII. (1601-43), b. at Fontaine* Malntenon, who was entirely under the 
bleau, sen of Henry IV.. on whose assas* control of the Jesuits, and who. in turn, 
ablation he succeeded to the throne of Influenced L. to such an extent that he 
France at the age of nine* His mother, revoked the Edict of Nantes. This in 
Marie do* Medici, acted as regent, and reality marked the beginning of tho fall of 
pawned a policy of alliance with the L/s greatness. In 1088 a Fr. Army 
Catholic powers, which led to a revolt invaded the Palatinate, and left William 
of the Huguenots. This was, however, of Orange free to invade England. The 
speedily put down. The king, on being war of tbe League of Augsburg which 
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followed was terminated by the treaty of 
Ryswick, which was in reality merely a 
trace, and caused L. to give up all con- 
quests which he had made since 1678. In 
L700 Charles II. of Spain d.. leaving the 
crown of Spain to Philip of Anjou, the 
second grandson of L. Ij., in spite of 
the Second Partition Treaty, aooepted the 
will of the Sp. king. This led to the War 
of the Sp. Succession, Kng. participation 
in which being caused also by L.’s recog- 
nition of the Old Pretender os James III. 
The war terminated in the treaty of 
Utrecht In 1713, and gave Spain to L/s 
grandson, hut the victories of Marlborough 
(q.v.) had left France a ruined country. 

L.'s reign is supreme in tho age of Fr. 
literature, and was productive of such 
men as Corneille, Haciue, Molidre, and 
Bolloau, whilst religion was represented 
by meu of the type of Uossuet and 
FSnelon. *SVe Voltaire, Sitde de Iajuis 
Q ualorse , 1751; A. Jlussal, Life of Ismis 
XI f\, IS 95 , bt. Simon, Mfimoircs (Eng. 
trans.), 1899; 10. Lavisse (ed.), lJistoire 
dri'Vtt»cc<v(dri.\ n.-viii.), 1U01 ; Lord Acton, 
The Ageof Louis XI 1'., |QO« ; bit- (\ Petrie, 
JjOUis Xn .. lOiO; ar 1 Al. \a Mev, 

V/r. and the (Ir&ttncss of Frame, 1916. 

Louis XV. (1710-74). b. at Versailles, 
king of Fruucc, sometimes, and with little 
justification, called tho ‘Men \lm£': he 
was tho great-grandson of Louis XIV., 
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whose eldest bou and grandson both d. 
in 1711. L. was just over live years of 
ago when he succeeded, and the country 
was administered by the king's undo, 
Orleans. The ago of Orleans was noted 
for its vice and its profligacy. In 1725 L. 
married the daughtor of Stanislas, the 
desposed king of Poland. After the death 
of Orleans bis chief minister was Cardinal 
Floury. In tho War of the Polish Sue* 
cession Franoe succeeded in establishing 
the claims of L.'s tather-iu-law to the 
Polish throno. During the War of tho 


Austrian Succession the Fr. supported 
the claim of tho elector of Bavaria to the 
throne of Austria in lieu of Maria Theresa. 
They were repeatedly successful on land, 
but their trade and navy were ruined by 
the Eng. The groat duel in India ana 
America botwoon England and Franoe 
may be said to begin here. The financial 
state of Franoe, however, was chaotic, 
and all the money which could be obtained 
was lavished by L. on his mistresses, 
especially on Mme do Pompadour and 
later on Mme du Barry. The country was 
overtaxed, and was further humiliated by 
the practical conquest of all the Fr. pos- 
sessions In India and America during the 
Seven Years war. The peace of Paris 
(1703) definitely deprived France of the 
nucleus of her colonial empire. On 
L.’s death France was bankrupt and 
ready for revolution; 4 Apr6s moi, la 
d£lug«.' See A. de Toquevlllo, Histoire 
philosophique du rtgne de Louis XV., 1847; 
P. Uaxotte, I Amis XV. and his Times . 
1934; and. A. Leroy, Louis XV. t 1938 
(Eng. trails., 1939). 

Louis XVI. (1754-93), king of France, 
the giand-son of Louis XV., b. at Ver- 
sailles. During the reign of Louis XV 
a diplomatic movement, usually known 
as the Diplomatic Devolution, had taken 
place; by ibis Austria and Fiance, 
hitherto Aiolent enemies, became allies, 
and In order to strengthen the bands of 
1 I he alliance. In 1 7 7 U L. married the 
daughter of Maria Theresa, Mane An- 
I toinette. L. succeeded to a bankrupt 
1 kingdom (see Louis XV.). The state had 
a national debt of over 4,000,000,000 of 
livres, and tho people paid altogether well 
over 50 per cent of their income in taxes. 
Tho king agrood to many minor ic forms. 
1 but was prevented by the Church and the 
nobility from accepting greater reforms 
urged on by Turgot. Necker succeeded 
, in reforming the finances of the country 
to a certain extent, but again a proposal 
| to tax the classes who wero excluded l»y 
, privilege led to such violent opposition 
| that Nw ker resigned. Finally it became 
i apparent that the Statos-Ooneral, which 
I hail not met fiince 1614, would have to be 
called. The state had by this time stopped 
all money payments, and N coker had 
again attempted to put an end to the 
financial embarrassments. In May 1789 
the States-Gencral met, the Third Estate 
having boon called in doubled numbers to 
obtain equal voting power agamst the 
alliance of Church and nobility. Tue 
Third Estate speedily took upon them- 
selves the roctif>uig of grievances and 
formed themselves into a National 
Assembly. Proclaiming a new constitu- 
tion they gained for themselves the 
title of the Constituent Assembly and the 
revolution had began. The king refused 
to accede to their demands for liberty, 
egaliU t fraternity ami retaliated by dis- 
missing Necker and calling out the troops, 
but to little effect. In Oct. Versailles 
was attacked, and L. and his family were 
forced to take up rosidenoe in Paris. The 
next two years wore spent by the assembly 
in experimenting with constitutions, and 
the king and bis family, in 1791, got away 
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to Varennes, only to be brought back as 
prisoners to Paris. 

In 1792 the king’s hand was forced, and 
he was oompelled to declare war against 
Austria. Hostility In Europe was aroused 
by the republican fervour of tho left-wing 
of the assembly: in Sept. 1792 the re- 
public was proclaimed as a reply to 
Prussian invasion. In Dec. 1792 the king 
was brought to trial for treason against, 
the republic, was seutenced to death, and 
exeouted on Jan. 21. He was guillotined 
in *La Place de la Revolution.’ Marie 
Antoinette soon shared the samo fate. 
See A. de Tocqueville, L'Ancien Regime, 
1856; J.M. Thompson, The French Revolu- 
tion , 1929; and L. Madclfn, Louis et Marie 
Antoinette , 1936; also life by M. dc la 
Fnye. 1943. 

Louis XVII. 0785-95), b. at Versailles, 
titular king of Franco, the second son of 
Louis XVI., became dauphin on the death 
of his elder brother in 1789. He was at 
first imprisoned with his mother, but was 
later removed to tho Temple and placed 
under the charge of an infamous Jacobin 
bootmaker named Simon. Many stories 
are related of the revolting cruelty of his 
keeper, and also of his alleged escape. 
It seems now definitely fixed that ho d. 
in 1795. He has been personified most 
notably by a Prussian named Karl Wil- 
helm Naundorf, whose resemblance to tho 
Bourbons was striking. This pretender 
made his way to Franco in 1833. hut was 
later expelled. Set A. Beauchosne, 
Louis XVII,, sa vie, son agonie. sa mort , 
1884, and D. Jacornet (ed.). Loins X VII., 
42 documents origintls et i cotutgraphigues, 

1937. 

Louis XVIII. (Stanislas Xavier) (1755- 
1824). h . at Versailles, king of France, the 
younger brot her of Lou Is XVI. He claimed 
the title of king of i ranee after the death 
of Louis XV 11. in 1795. He continued 
in exile, living in Buckinghamshire in 
England until Napoleon’s first abdication 
(1814), when he crossed to Calais and 
assumed the throne of France. L. and 
his family fled to Ghent during tho 
Hundred Days, and remained there until 
after Waterloo. For a time he attempted 
a liberal form of go\. f under the influence 
of Deeozes, but Royalist extremism 
gained the upper hand after the murder of 
the due de Berry in 1820. Ste M. G. 
Pal lain (ed.). Correspondence in Mite de 
Talleyrand et du rot Louis X I 'III. pendant 
le Congres de Vienne , 1881; J. Lurus- 
Dubreton, The Restoration and the July 
Monarchy (trans.), 1925: and J. irancols- 
Primo, La Vie jtrirfe de Louis XVIII., 

1938. He was succeeded by his brother 
Charles X. 

Louisa Augusta Wllhelmina Amelia 
<1776-l&10/, queen of J'ru^ia, a daughter 
of Karl, duke of Mooklenburg-Strelitz, h , 
at Hanover, in 1793 married the prince- 
royal of Prussia, later L redbrick William 
III., and became the mother of Frederick 
William IV. and William III., afterwards 
emperor. She endeared herself to her 
people by her spirit and energy, and 
particularly distinguished herself during 
the Napoleonic campaign by her self- 
denying efforts to obtain concessions at 


Tilsit from Napoleon. The Prussian 
order of Luise was instituted in her 
honour, and also tho Luiso foundation for 
the education of girls. A statue of Queen 
Louisa was erected in tlio Tiergarten at 
Berlin in 1880. See E. Hudson, Life and 
Tinns of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 1874; 
E. Engel, Konigin Luise, 187G; and lives 
by Mary Moffat, 1906. and G. retz, 
1927 ; also novel by W. von Molo, 1924. 

Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland, see 
Bonaparte. 

Louisburg, tn. in Capo Breton Is., 
Canada, off tho Atlantic coast, com- 
manding the entrance to tho gulf of St. 
Lawrence, 27 m. S.E. of Sydney. It is 
now little more than a fishing vll., but 
under tho Fr. had a largo export trade in 
cod, and was the strongest fortress in N. 
America. Taken in 1745 by the troops of 
Massachusetts muter Peperell and a Brit., 
squadron under Warren. L. was restored 
to Franco in 1748 by the treaty of Alx-la- 
Chapello. It was again taken by Am- 
herst in 1758. It possesses a very fine 
harbour, employed for tho winter export 
of coal. Pop. 1100. See J. G. Bourinot, 
Memorials of the Island of Cape Breton , 
1892. 

Louis de la Trinity, Father, see D’Argkx- 
lieu, Thierry. 

Louis-d’Or, Kr. gold coin first issued by 
Louis XIII. in L(U0, and discontinued in 
1795. Its value varied at different times 
from 10 to 20 francs. 

Louise Caroline Alberta, Duchess of 
Argyll, Princess (1848-1939). b. at Wind- 
sor. March 18, fourth daughter of Queen 
Victoria, and named after her godmother, 
Louise, queen of the Belgians. She 
married Lord Lorno, heir to the duke of 
Argyll, on March 21, 1871. Her sym- 
athies were with all good works; and 
ospltalR, nursing societies , And all agencies 
of that naturu had her patronage. The 
hospital for limbless sailors and soldiers 
at Erskino, on tho Clyde, bears her nAme. 
She w as in Canada during part of tho term 
of the marquess of Lome's governorship; 
but tho over-strict etiquette that hedged 
the governor-general’s court provoked 
critical and outspoken comment in 
Canada, the more so as tho marquess was a 
man of simple friendliness and genial 
wajs and tho princess’s manner was 
charming and entirely without stiffness. 
The winter, however, proved too severe 
for her and she returned to Britain In 
1880. As a sculptor she is best known by 
her statue of Queen Victoria in the gardons 
opposite Kensington Palace. By far tho 
handsomest of tho queen’s daughters, tho 
years passed lightly over hoe. though her 
health, hy no means robust, had suffered 
In Canada. 

Louisiade Archipelago, group of is. at 
the b.IC. extremity of Brit. Now Guinea, 
St. Aignan aud South -east being tho 
largest. They are all of a mountainous 
nature and covered with vegetation, the 
inbab. being very wild, and partaking of 
both Malayan and Papuan characteristics. 
The is. wore discovered in 1606, and takon 
by the Brit. In 1888. Alluvial gold has 
boon found. 

Louisiana, known as tho Pelican state. 
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one of tho K. central states of U.S.A., 
bordering tho gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the N. by Arkansas and Mississippi, on t he 
K. by Mississippi and gulf of Mexico, 
gulf of Mexico on the S. # and Texas on tho 
W., covering an area of 48.523 sq. in., 
including 334 H sq. m. of inland water. It 
was admitted to the Amor. Union in 1812. 
Tho surface of tho state, generally, is not 
very much above sea level, but there are 
extensive tracts of undulating ground in 
tho N.W. About, a third of the area of tho 
stale is occupied by tho Mississippi delta. 
Tn many places, notably at New Orleans, 
tho riv. is at a considerably higher level 
than tho surrounding land (sec Mis- 
sissippi). Marsh lands form a largo 
portion of tho great delta of tho Missis- 
sippi and extend \V. all along the coast. 
These marsh lands are the homo of nm>k- 
rnt, opossum, skunk, fox, and other fur- 
bearing animals. Timber 19 also produced 
on these marshes, L. being U.S.A.’s third 
lumber producer. The state has a large 
number of rivs., creeks, bayous, and lakes, 
giving it over 4000 in. of navigable water- 
ways. The prin. riv., after tin* Missis- 
sippi, is its great trib., the Hod It.; the 
Sabine forms its VV. boundary, tho Pearl 
bounds it on the K.E. The geological 
formations belong to tho Tertiary and 
Quaternary periods, "'he climate is 
semi-tropical and unhealthy nt the low- 
lands, and tho soil is exceedingly fertile, 
except In tho extreme N T . The chief 
manufacturing industries of tho state are 
those of petroleum, lumber, rice, cotton- 
seed , sugar, and molasses. {Sugar is the 
most important ngric. product; others are 
rice, cotton, corn, fruit., especially straw- 
berries, and tobacco. There are valuable 
fisheries. The chief mineral products are 
rock-salt (the state has tbreo of the largest 
salt-mines in the world), sulphur, ciay 
beds, petroleum, and natural gas. Tho 
cap. is Baton Bongo (pop. 31.700 ». and 
other Important tns. are New Orleans 
(494,500), the largest city and one of the 
chief Amer. seaports; Shreveport. (08,1 00); 
and Monroe (28,300). Thore is a state 
univ, at Baton Rouge and a univ. for 
coloured students at New Orleans. L. 
sends two senators and eight repre- 
sentatives to Congress. The tour >c.nV 
(1931-35) governorship of Huey 1 Moire 
Long (c/.r.) was a landmark in L. politic*. 
After his assassin at ion (1935) tin re 
followed a reactionary period of twcho 
years in which L. political life revert'd to 
something more normal -the conflict 
between Now Orleans, predominantly 
Catholic., and the poor and largely Protes- 
tant countryside; aud the parsimony 
which replaced Huey Long's enormous 
expenditure on roads, hospitals, and edu- 
cation, But in the 1948 election, by a 
huge majority, L. chose Earl Long (for 
.tho Hocond tuno since 1939), brother of 
lluey, as governor. His programme, F 
loss flamboyantly presented than his 
brother's doctrine of ‘ sliaro tho wealth,' 
rests on tho same assumptions. In 1949, 
however, there was much uneasiness over 
tho vast taxation scheme needed to raise 
the funds for tho sooial welfare projects 
to which tho govornor was pledged, but it 
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appeared that he had complete control 
over an obedient legislature. Pop. (1940) 
2,308.800, of whom 700,000 are coloured. 

Tho old Fr. prov. of L., named by La 
Salle in honour of Louis XIV., stretched 
from Manitoba and tho Great Lakes to tho 
gulf of Mexico, and from tho Brit, colonies 
in tho K., to the Kp. colonies in the VV. 
When France lost Canada L. passed to 
England and Spain, tho Mississippi being 
the boundary* hi 1800 it passed again 
into Fr. possession, to bo sold to tho 
U.S.A. three years later for £3,000,000. 
Sec also Louisiana Pukcuasic; U.S.A., 
History. See Johnson, Highways and 
liyways oj the Mississippi Valley, 1906; 
L. Saxon, Old Louisiana , 1929; and 

Federal Writers' Project, Ixtaisiann : n 
O aide to the Pelican State , 1911. 

Louis, Joe (real name Joseph Louis 
Barrow) (h. 1914), Amer. Negro boxer, 
b . near Lafayette, Alabama, son of a 
sharecropper nnd one of eight children. 
When tho father d. from the strain of 
trying to keep his family on the vegetables 
of iiis cotton-patch, the mother married 
a widower with flvo children and the 
combined families moved to Detroit,, 
where the stepfather worked In a car 
factory and L. went to a trade school and 
worked in tho evenings delivering ice 
from an ice wagon. He took up boxing 
for a living at the ag«* of eighteen. Last 
amateur tight was against .loo Bauer, in 
Detroit. June 12, 1934. Asa professional 
hiM first lights wore against Hans Blrkie 
and Lee Damage, whom he beat. After 
beating Damage for tho second time the 
papers nicknamed him ‘Brown Bomber.' 
A New York promoter then fixed up a 
tight with ex-heavyweight champion 
Prime Camera, whom he defeated in the 
seventh round, and for which ho received 
£60,000 (Juno 1933). After tho Camera 
tight ho knocked out (1935) Max Baer, 
who had just lost the heavyweight title to 
Jimmy Braddock. In June 1936 he was 
defeated by Max Sch moling in tho twelfth 
round— the worst night he ever had. In 
Aug. he knocked out Jack .Sharkey in 
the third round, and in Kept. A1 Ettore In 
tho iirth round. On Juno 22, 193/. he 
knocked out Jimmy Braddock (eighth 
round), thereby winning the world's 
heavyweight championship. Then e.arae 
tho return match with richmelin" whom 
ho knocked out in the opening round. He 
held the title until 1918. retiring unde- 
feated from Hie ring in the same year. He 
served in the l T .S. Army 1942-45. 

Louis Philippe (17 73-1850), king of tho 
Fr., b. in Paris. The eldest sou of tho 
duke of OrleuuH. together with whom, at 
the lime of the Fr. revolution, ho gave up 
his t itlo ami assumed tho name of Egulitd. 
During tho early Revolutionary campaigns 
ho fought for the republic, but finally fell 
under suspicion aud was threatened with 
arrest. Ho fled to Austria, aud did not 
again enter France until the Bestorntfon. 
He was a teacher in Switzerland, visited 
the IJ.S.A., and ally, about tho begin- 
ning of tho nlnotei >‘b century, settled at 
Twickenham. He married, in 1809, tho 
daughter of Ferdinand, king of tho Two 
Sicilies, and returned to France iu 1815. 
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He became exceedingly popular In Parte, 
and after the revolution of 1830 was elected 
king, having first taken the title of 
lieutenant-governor. The power of the 
king was great, but nevertheless the 
reforming party gradually increased, and 
the JJonoportlsts protested that the 
national honour was being degraded by 
a pacific foreign policy. Twice Louis 
Napoleon entered France as a pretender, 
but with no success. Attempts were 
filially made to stamp out the reforming 
party, which precipitated tho revolution 
of 1848. The Paris mob rose, and, aided 
by the complicity of the army and the 
police, were successful In compelling the 
king to abdicate, although be for his part 
promised redress, and dismissed his Prime 
Minister, Cairo t. He fled to England, 
where two years later he d. at Claremont, 



Surrey. His Discours . alterations, rtpon - 
ses were pub in 17 vok (lbJ.l-17), and 
Jinn Journal erHumntis de t WJ in 184'. 
See lives by P. do la Goroe, 1SM1, and J. 
Lucas- Dubre ton, 1938, 

Louisville, city in Jefferson oo., Ken- 
tucky, L.S.A., on the I. b. of the Ohio, 
130 in. S.W. of Cincinnati. It is con- 
netted with New Albany and Jefferson- 
ville by three fine bridges, and is an 
important rlv. port. It is one of the 
greatest manufacturing cities of tho 8., 
and as a loaf -tobacco maikct leads the 
world. It has nianufa. of plumbing sup- 
plies, meat packing, flour milk, grain 
products, and lumber. Its chief buildings 
are the custom-house, court-house, city 
hall. And nulv. Pop. 319,100. 

Loul6, fortified tn. of Algarve, Portugal, 
6 m. N. of I aro. It has copper and silver 
mines, and the prin. industries are basket - 
making, leather goods, and porcelain. 
Pop. 23,700. 

Louping 111, or Sheep Staggers, < omroon 
disease of shcop in Scotland and North- 
umberland, appearing in spring. The 
symptoms are a staggering jerky gait, 
•taring eyes, followed by convulsions, 
paralysis, ana death. The application of 


half a ton of orushed salt per acre to 
pastures has greatly reduced the losses by 
the disease. 

Lourdes, tn. lu dept, of Hautes-Pyrdn- 
des, S.W. France, at the foot of the 
l^renoes. on the r. b. of the Gave de Pau, 
90 m. S.E. of Bayonne. It is divided into 
an old and a new tn., united by a bridge, 
leading to the church of the HosAry and 
the Grotto, with its spring of healing 
water with which the present fame of L. 
is associated. Hero in 1858 the Blessed 
Virgin Is believed to have appeared to 
a peasant girl, Bernadette Soubirou, 
prophesying the future fame of L. The 
celebrated spring is credited with miracu- 
lous powers of healing, a permanent 
medical bureau examining alleged euros, 
comparatively few of which aro cortifled 
as completely miraculous. Nevertheless 
many remarkable cases have occurred 
where a cure has been declared Inexplicable 
on auy natural reasoning, and in 1389 a 
church was built for tho accommodation of 
pilgrims, about 500,000 of whom visit 
the place every year. Tho chief of the 
pilgrimages, known as the national pil- 
grimage, takes place in Aug. L. ha* 
marble and slato quarries. Pop 8700 
S(? D. Barbfi, Lourdes Yesterday. To-day , 
To-morrow , 1893 (Eng tran-,. by Alice 
Meynell); T. Oxen ham. 7 Ac l Fonder of 
Jjourtles , 1924; and novels by E. Zola, 
1894, and F. Werfel, 1941. 

Lourenco, or Lorenzo Marques: 1. T)fst. 
in tlu 8 of Portuguese E. Africa. It is 
traversed by the Ks. Lnndoand Limpopo, 
and i-» divided into five sub dists., the 
gold-bearing ter of Mamca bung one. 
2. Cap. of the L. dtet , Portuguese E. 
Africa, in Uie N.W. of Pelugoa Hay. Ft is 
tho terminus of the Dclagna Bnv railway 
penetrat mg to I*retorfa. The tot al length 
of railroad from LobftO '40 L. is 3291 m. 
L. was founded as a f.wtorv bv the Portu- 
guese In 154 1. \s late 18/5 wlial little 
there was of the tn. was built oil a narrow 
spit of sand 1 rn. long and 4 m. wide 
and surrounded bv marshes. If was the 
const rm tiou of the line to the Transvaal 
that made the harbour known and did 
so much to bring piosporih to L. Besides 
Its good harbour the tn. has many fine 
buildings, and a goldfield was proclaimed 
in the «i I f. m 1890. It is Jofrajunosburg** 
nearest outlet to tho sea and has many 
visitors. Its pavements are laid in 
elaborate mosaic patterns; the Praca 
Sete do Marco fliand Square*), the 
market hquaro, has a bandstand and 
casinos, there Is bathing at tfto Potana 
beach near the Polana Hotel which cost 
nearly £509,000. In the city ojkwe to tho 
Aveuida Aguilar are the Vasco da Gama 
Gardens and on the Polana side of the 
gardens Is the National Muimiin, the 
exhibits of which exemplify the hist, and 
wild life of Portuguese K. Atridp. About 
25 ni. out of the city Is Marraeaene, a rlv. 
resort, where hippopotami may be seen at 
play , and 25 m. further Inland Is the upland 
resort of Namaacha a place of medicinal 
springs called 'the sanatorium of L.*; ft is 
situated at the Junction of tho Portuguese 
E. African, Swaziland, and Transvaal 
borders. Pop. 38,000. 
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Lousewort. see PFDicuLAMfl. L16go the prln line of the Belgian defence 

Louth : 1 Tn In the Lindsey div. of Lin- was centred at L and after L. fell the 
oojnshire, England, on the U. Lud, 15 m. Belgians were driven back on Antwerp 
b.]fi of Grimsby There are flue build- aud Malines The greater part of the city 
Inga and the nuns of a Cistercian abbey of L , Including the church of bt Peter, 
at L Park. Ague. Implements are mama the law court, the theatre, the Academy 
faotured, and there are also Iron foundries, for * mo Arts and the anot halls, with the 
breweries, brl< k -fields, etc it com- famous uidv. library, was then razed by 
mumoatos with the Humber by me ins of the Gers on the pretext that the civilian 
the L. Canal (1763). Pop 17,100. 2 pop had joined in an attack on the Uer 

maritime co of Eire m the prov of occupying troops This vandalism, how- 
Leiustcr, bounded X bj the Irish Sea ever, reacted severely on Gtr prestige. 
The surface gem Tally is low and undulat- and by the treaty of Vorsailles Geiwanv 
ing, with a high mt range In the N E , undertook to deliver M^S and prints 
bordering Caillngford Lough. On the equivalent m value to those destroyed at 



ooast aie th< watering places of Carling I L In 1010 the horarv, rebuilt with he 
ford and Git more with Dundalk f u im r help of the Amcr piople m 1928, and con- 
the bay of that muxie The chief i - taming over 900 000 vols was again 
arc the iano, Logan Ghdo and 1 i dihlioud b\ tboiurs L Miflfcrtd much 
with the Ho>n< fouuuig part of t he *- fiom bombing before It-, liberation by a 
boundaiy Agik iiltuie is the chief m< u . Hut annound i olumn In Bcpt. 1945 
pat ion, but there arc also linen ftu tones » It is an imp a tact muket place, and 
and deep sea und salmon fisheries It is road and, rwlwa\ jmictiou. There is 
rich in an< t buildings and remains. 1 h* agtieulturo and lb multure, and breweries, 
tn. of L fiom whu b it t ikes its name lias iron foundries, uu! m xnnfs of machiuery, 
now passed into d<H.n, and contains radio sets, ihtmuuls, aud tinned \ege- 
sonie tine ruins. Aua 317 aq. m lop. tables Pop jh 1 00. isve L, van der 
66,100 Lsbcn, L*( T fnversit de Louvain „ 1927, and 

Louvain (Mom. Leuven; Oer. Ldwen), H. \an dcr Limiiu, Oeschiedeni a eon 
<ity in the pro> of Brabant, Belgium, Lewen, 1936. 

m. E. b> N of Brussels, on the Dvle L’Ouverture, Pierre Dominique Tens- 
Among its numerous historical buildings saint, see Torus* in r. 
are the tn. hall (1446^9), one of the finest LouviAre, La, s»* La Loimtur 

^xcypaples of the Gothio st>le in N W Louviers, tn. in dept. of Eure, France, 

Europe. Tho univ. of L. was fonnded 17 m S of Rouen -me cxf the prin centres 
In 1425 aud was designed as the Calholh of Kr. woollen mu. fs. l\»p. 10,300 
Univ. in 1835. The beginning of the Louvois, Francois Mtohel Le Telber. 
First World War was the most tragical Marquis de (1641-91), Fr statesman 
episode in L.’s hist. It was sacked bj tho and war minister under Louis XIV., b, in 
Gen. on Aug. 25, 1914. After the fall of Parts. Turenne perceived his talents in 
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the war of Devolution, and after the 
peace of Alx-la-Chapellc ho was sot, to 
reorganise the Fr. Army, llo founded the 
military orders of merit, the Ildtol des 
Involutes, and tho Fr. standing army. 
The etlleloncy of his instrument was 
demonstrated in the war of 167 2. Until 
1690 L. was a chief statesman of Franco. 
See O. Ilousset, Histoire de Lournis, 1 87*2. 
and L. AndrG, Michel Le Tellieret Louvois, 
1942. 

Louvre. The, greatest <»t tho modern 
palaces of Paris, forming a square of 
57G ft. by 538 ft., was connected with tho 
palace of tho Tuilcries by a groat picture 
gallery overlooking the Seine ami 1 !.">(*• ft. 
long. Between the two pal, ices lay tho 
Place du Cuimusel, and Xapolcon III. 
further connected the two palaces on the 
N. side, making them into one vast palace. 
Tho L. is erected on tho site of an old 
thirteenth -centurv chateau: tho first part 
of tho modern structure, tho S.W. wing, 
was huilt, after the designs of Pierre 
Lescaiilt. in 1511. while the main portion 
of thesquure was built by Louis XIV. after 
the design of Claud P6rrault. Alter the 
building of the Tuileries the L. proper 
became a series of great galleries filled 
with pictures, sculpture. Egyptian, Gk., 
and Rom. antiquities. The tire originated 
by the Communards in 1871. which des- 
troyed the Tuilerlcs, only burnt the corner 
of the L. which contained tho library. 

Tho ‘Grande Galerie* of the L.. re- 
decorated and rehung, was olhoially 
opened again on Oct. 6. 1947. It had 
been elo&ed and empty ^mee tho outbreak 
of war. The ‘Grande Galeiie’ contains 
the Renaissance painters and their 
successors down to the eighteenth -cen- 
tury Venetians: Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Mantegna, Canaletto, and 
Guardi. Near the end of the gailer> are 
the paintings of the sp. school : Velasquez., 
Murillo, and Gova. As before the war 
the centre of the gallery ls'reserved for tho 
special masterpieces, ‘Joan of Aragon’ 
and ‘Bultasar Castiglione' by Raphael, 
‘Francis I.* by Titian and Leonardo’s 
‘Mona Lisa.’ Cunabuo’H ‘ Virgin with tho 
Angels 1 first meets the visitor at the top 
of the stairs. In the ‘Seven Metres Hall ’ 
are the It. primitives and the artists of the 
early Renaissance, including Botticelli 
and Ghirlandaio. See aUo 1 * \ nr-. 

Lovat, Simon Fraser, twelfth Lord (r. 
1667-17 17 j, BcottMi Jacobit*^ Though 
professing loyalty to tho Stuart*, one of 
Ida first acts on leaving college was to raise 
300 men from Ids elan to form part of a 
regiment in the service of \\ dlium and 
Mary. In 1690 ho was declared guilty of 
treason and lied to France. In 1702 he 
was at the court of St. Germain, and one of 
his first steps towards gaining influence 
In France was to announce his conversion 
to the Catholic faith. In 1713, at the 
request of his clan, h$ returned home, and 
though arrested in London (1714) ho was 
liberated, and, by siding with the gov., 
obtained a full pardon. In the rebellion 
of 1745 he made false profession of fidelity 
to the -gov., and after the battle of Oul- 
loden was forced to retreat to the High- 


lands. He was finally arrested on an is. 
in Loch Morar, and was tried and executed 
in his eightieth year, on Tower Hill, 
March 1717. One of his grcutc&t private 
outrages woh the rape and forcbd marriage 
of tho widow of tho tenth Lord L„ with 
the view of scouring his own succession to 
the estates. See Memoirs of fjord Lovat, 
1716 and 1767; J. TI. Burton, Life of 
Simon, I^ord Tx>vat , 1847; Katherine 
Thomson, Memoirs of the Jatofnfes, 1845- 
10: and A. Mackenzie, History of the 
Frasers of Lovat , 1890. 

Lovat, Simon Joseph Fraser (1871- 
1933), sixteenth Baron, succeeded to the 
barony in 1887. He s« rvod in S. Africa 
in tho early stages of tho Boor war, and 
raised a corps, designated ‘L.'s Scouts/ 
with himself in command. On returning 
from Africa ho raised two voomanry 
regiments, which formed part of the 
Highland Mounted Brigade. L.’s Scouts 
were incorporated in the Scottish Horse. 
L. served in France and Gallipoli during 
the First World War. 

Love. In its most common use the term 
denotes a concentration of tender feeling 
upon one particular person, most com- 
monly the affection existing between 
parent and child, and that iilTection 
between two persons of opposite sex which 
forms the normal basis of marriage. It 
manifests itself in a desire for the welfare 
of tho beloved object, in a longing for Ills 
presence and delight in his approval, and 
sorrow at parting. Tho term is less often 
used for the animal instinct between the 
sexes and its gratification, witli its ana- 
logues in the lower animal world. No 
word has «o little preciseness of meaning 
and so great an elasticity of definition. 
Leibniz's definition that to L. is ‘to bo 
carried away to tako pleasure in the well- 
being or happiness ofTho loved being/ 
restrhN the emotion to protecting L. 
Socrates distinguishes between heavenly 
ami \ulgar L., and utterly condemns tho 
latter, and Plato follows in his steps. 
Platonic L. is the affection between two 
persi ns of opposite sex that Is free from all 
sexual desire, that Is a striving after tho 
infinite and a lowly adoration of perfect 
beauty. Aristotle, searching after the 
psycho logical bfwis of the emotions, found 
in L. nob a metaphysical principle, an 
inspiration after perfect beauty, hut a 
natural physical bond between the sexes 
dcsignrri for the piot rcation of children. 
The t’hrlstian ideal makes L. to iiiun, or 
ohurity, tho unvurjlrig method of mani- 
festing L. to God. In tho supremo 
synthesis of the beloved disciple God is 
L. (1. John iv. 8). See J. Mirholet, 
U A [fra nrh issemrn t moral par le veritable 
amour . JK58; A. Bain, The Emotions and 
the Wilt, 1859; C. Darwin, Descent of Man, 
1871: H. Drummond, The Greatest Thing 
in the World, 1890; H. Ki*UTt-Kbl!n«. 
f'syrhnpathin Sejcualis (Kng. tmns., 1899), 
O. Plistor, have in Children , > 1924; A. 
Nyrgen, Agape, and Eros; Christian Idea 
of lx*ve, 1932; I, D. Buttle, Origin of Love 
and Hate , 1935; and fi. Brunner, Eros und 
Lithe , 1937. 

Love Apple, see Apples, Love. 

Love Bird, popular name ot various 
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small parrots of tho genus A ga porn is 
(separated from Psdtanila by Jardiue 
and others) of the lamily I'sittaeidu 1 . 
They are ho named from the alTection tho 
male displays towards tho female whether 
‘■aped or wild. The African short-tailed 
rosy-faced L. B., which is about Gfr in. 
long, is a favourite cage-bird and among 
tho hardiest of the genus. Other varieties 
arc tho Melanesian pygmy parrots and 
Mdopsittaeus undulatus , ft long-tailed 
grass -parrot cure much used lor fortune- 
telling. and known as tho Australian 
budgerigar (q.v.). 

Lovedale, educational institution and 
mission station in Capo Prow, 30 m. N.VV. 
of King William’s Town. Founded iu 
1841 by Scottish missionarii ^ for tho 
training of teachers for native schools. 

Love-in-a-Mist. popular name of a 
genus ( Sigella ) ot I lowering plants of the 
natural order Kaauneulaeeie, bearing blue 
or white blossoms surrounded by feathery 
leafy braets. Tho most popular species 
arc A. damasrrna, bearing dark blue 
flowers. A’. d. Miss Jckyll (pale blue or 
white flowers), and V. his p am r a (dark 
blue). 

Love-in-idleness, sec Pansy. 

Lovelace, Richard (1018-58), Kng. 
lyrical poet, b. at WVohv. Kent, lie 
spent his fortune in support ot the io>nl 
cause, and though ho eould have shorn* at 
court, preferred warfare. In 1045 he took 
up arms on the king's behalf, fought for 
France against Spain, and on returning to 
England in 1(14H was imprisoned till the 
king’s death, thuH obtaining leisure lor 
verse-making. During bis imprisonment 
he wrote the song by which he Is bed 
remembered. To Althea, in Prison, ami 
collected and revised for the press a vol. of 
occasional pm»nm. In 1019 they were 
pub. iiuder the title of Lueasta. lie aLo 
wrote, when quite a young man. a comedy 
and a tragedy, entitled respectively 7 In 
Scholar and The Soldier . The last ten 
years of his life were passed in ohseuritw 
A vol. of his Posthnme Poems was pub. in 
1659 by his brother, and tho best com- 
plete modern text appears m Everyman’* 
Library in Minor Poets of the XVI tih 
Century. See O. H. Hartmann, Thi 
Cavalier Spirit , and its Influence on the 
Life and Work of Jtiehard ljyvelare, 1925. 

Love-Lies-Bleeding, see Amahvnt. 

Lover, Samuel (1797-1808), Irish novel- 
ist and poet, achieved fame In 1820 with 
the well-known ballad of Kory O' Mon, 
which was, and 1 h still, very popular. 
Ills best novel is the farcical Unruly Andy 
(1842) which achieved a great success, 
and this almost alono of his works of 
Action is still read, but now principally 
by boys, Rory O' More, A National Ro- 
mance ( 1 837 ), and Treasure U rare (1841) 
being almost entirely forgotten. Ho 
wrote many songs and sov. plays, and one 
of the worst vols. of parodies ever issued, 
Kivu! Rhymes in Honour of Hums (1859). 
See lives by W. D. Bernard, 1874, and 
A. J. Symington, 1880. 

Lovosioe (tier. Lobosltz), tn. in Bo- 
hemia, Czechoslovakia, on tho Elbe, 40 m. 
N.W. of Prague. It is the site of tho 
defeat of tho Austrians by Frederick tho 


Great In 1 750. It has an important fruit 
trade. Pop. 5000. 

Low, Archibald Montgomery (b. 1888), 
Brit, physicist, educated at St. Paul’s 
School, skerry's College, Glasgow; Central 
Technical College, S. Kensington; and the 
Imperial College of Science and Techno- 
logy, London. 1 le was honorary us-unt ant 
prof, of physics at tho It. A. college, 1.919 
1922. His numerous inventions include 

stem of radio signalling, a television 
system (1911), electrical rorket control 
(1917), a coal fuel engine, radio lorpedo 
control gear, vibrometer and audiometer. 
President of the British Institute of 
Engineering Technology and of the 
Institute of Patentees, his numerous 
scientific pubs, unhide works on inven- 
tions and experimentation. 

Low, David {b. 1891), Blit, caricaturist. 
b. at Dunedin, New Zi aland; third son of 
David Brown L. Educated at the Boys’ 
High School, Christ church. New Zealand, 
ins first drawing was pub. in the Christ - 
church Sp< r tator, 1902. He worked for 
various New Zealand papers till 191 1. when 
he joined the statt of JiuUctin, Sydney, 
New s. Wnbs. He came to London, 
1919, at Uic invitation of the Afar, on the 
suggestion, it Is said, of the late Arnold 
Bennett, and Imm iiiiic as celebrated lor hi* 
portraits of Lloyd George as was Bir F. C. 
Gould for his pictures ot Joseph Chamber - 
lain. lie left the Star for tho Keening 
Standard in 1927, m which newspaper his 
cartoono have since appeared, as well as 
being syndicated in the Manchester 
Guardian and other prov. papers. L.’h 
work, is remarkably free from the con- 
ventional devices of the professional 
eartoonibt. Thus, in the 300 cartoons 
included in his Vtars of Wrath there are, 
no doubt, sev. personified statues ot 
Liberty, and, as tho war progressed un 
inereasing number of skeletons, hut his 
pictorial invention is so great that he 
avoids tho smaller suggestion of staloness. 
In tho world of L. 4 creation ’ his most noted 
stock character Col. Blimp appears far 
oftener than docs J« Lu Bull; and further- 
more L. is no jingo, lus appeals to national 
sentiment being founded unerringly *>n 
an understanding of the popular mind. 
As tvu artist he is superior to most car- 
toonists, with an unrivalled gift for I itting 
olT a comic and unmistakable likeness, and 
tin* prin. political figures of 1932-45, from 
Churchill, Baldwin, and Chamberlain to 
Mussolini, Hitler, and C. coring, are por- 
trayed with ran* gtinus. Ho has pub. 
collections of his cartoons as The Mew 
Rake’s Progress (1931); Political Parade 
(1930); Cartoon History of Our Tires 
(1939); Jtristol Cartoonists (1942); and 
years of II rath (1919). 

Low, Sir Sidney James Mark (1 857 - 
1932), Eng. historical writer and journal- 
ist; b. at Blackheath and educated at 
King's College School and Bnlllol College, 
Oxford. Editor, St James’s Gazette , 
1888-97, he was '’U'd to Bar, Inner 
Temple. 1892. Joint editor, Dictionary 
of Knulish History (1896, revised 10*29), 
he was formerly lecturer on constitutional 
hist, at King's College, London. Pubs, 
include The Governance of England (1904, 
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revised 1914); Political History of the and frequently contributed poems and 
Reign of Queen Victoria (1907); De prose articles to various magazines. He 
Quincey (1911); Egypt in Transition was attracted to the steady pursuit of 
(1914); The British Constitution (1928); literature largoly through the Influence 
and Indian States and lances (1929). of Marla White, a poetess of delicate 
Low Church, movement developed, in power, to whom he became betrothed In 
the elghtcenth-century evangelical revival, 1840. The outcome of this was a vol. of 
within the Anglican Church and oc- poems entitled A Year's Life. Three 
casloned by John Wesley’s contemporary years lator he pub. a collection of his 
Methodist movement. See also Evan- poems and Conversations on some of the 
GELiOAi* Old Poets. He married In 1846, and wont 

Low Countries, region of N. Europe, to Philadelphia for a time, where he be- 
comprising Belgium and the Netherlands, came editor of the Pennsylvania Free • 
Lowe, Sir Hudson (1769-1844), Brit, man , a fortnightly Jour, dovotod to the 
general, b. at Galway. Ue entered the anti-slavery cause, in 1848 he pub. a 
army In 1787. and in 1793, after the out- further od. of his poems with some new 
break of the war with Franco, saw active ones added. Including ‘To the Dandelion/ 
service in Corsica, Gibraltar, Minorca, and ‘The Changeling/ 'A Faille for Critics/ 
Egypt. In 1812 ho returned to England, ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal/ a romantic 
aud threo years later was appointed ous- story suggested by tlio Arthurian legends 
todian of Napoleon and governor of St. I and one of his best known poems, and 
Helena, a post which he retained till j ‘The lilglow Papers/ a reprint of dialect 
Napoleon's death in 1821. From 18*26 to poems furnished to rho newspapers of the 
1830 he commanded the forces in Ceylon. | day, satires of an offoctivo nature, which 
See W, Forsyth, History of the Captivity , attracted a great deal of attention. 
of Xapoleon at St. Helena , 1863: Lord In 1861 L. sailed for Europe, with his 
Rosebery, Xapoleon , the Last Phase , 1900; | wife, whose health was failing, and spout 
It. O. Seaton, Xapoleon's Captivity in i a >car, chiefly in Italy, in study and 
Relation to Sir Hudson Loire, 1903; and travel. Mrs. L. d. in 1863. Two years 
Dormer Creston, In Search of Two Charac - U1 or L. became prof, of modern languages 
fere, 1945. and literature at Harvard, and spent a 

Lowe, Robert, see Sherbrooke, Vis- couple of years in Europe to prepare him- 
coUNT. self mom fully, being appointed to the 

Lowell, Abbott Lawrence (1857-1943), chair at Him urd In 1857. In this year he 
Amor, historian, b. in Boston. From married Miss Frances Dunlap. From this 
1880 to 1897 he practised as a barrister, tune till 1862 he was editor of the Atlantic 
In 1896 his Government and Parties in Monthly. He was Amor, minister in 
Continental Europe attracted wide notice. London from 1880 to 1885. 

In 1897 he was appointed lecturer, and in His essays are marked by great literary 
1900 prof, of the science of gov., at liar- refinement. Fireside Travels. My Study 
vnrd; in 1909 he became president. His IV i rulnu's. Among My Books, etc., all have 
influence was strongly felt in the edu- descriptive and critical articles of pur- 
catioual world of America, and more mnnent \ aluo and charrm I Attest Literary 
modern methods of education were Essays appeared in 1892. See lives by 
pursued at Harvard. Other pubs, include II. E. ^eudder, 1901; F. tlrcenslct, 1905; 
The Government of England (1908); j and L. »S. Livingstone (with bibliography). 
Public Opinion and Popular Government | 1914. s also VV. H. Hudson. Lowell and 
(1913); Public Opinion in War and Peace his Poetry . 1912; J. J. Reilly, f Atwell as a 
(1923); Conflicts of Prior iple (1932); At • Critic , 1915; and Xcw Ia tiers, od. by M.. A. 
War with Academic Traditions (1931); and de \V. If owe, 1934. 

WhataCollege l*resident has Learned Lowoll, city of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 

Lowell, Amy (1874-1925), Amor, on the Alcrrimao It., 26 m. N.N.W. of 
authoress, b . at Brookline, Massachusetts. Boston. The riv. falls afford great 
Daughter of a well-to-do New England hydraulic power. There are a number of 
family, she studied In private schools and cotton .ina woollen factories and monufe. 
then travelled abroad. An intense student of leather, paper, and Iron goods. It has 
of Fr. poetry, after 1902 she devoted large machine shops, munition factories, 
herself almost continuously to the writing and carpet factories. The chief institu* 
of verse. Mho was the real leader of the tions arc a public library, textile school. 
Im agist school of poetry, anti woe one of state normal school, aud linger Hall 
those who fought in America the battle school, pop. 101,300. 
for freo verse. Her best book of poetry is Lbwen, see Louvain. 
probably Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, Lttwenheld, see Lkovioild. 
which appeared in 1914. She also wrote Lowensijem, Johann Kunktl von, see 
an illuminating series of essays on some of Kunki l. 

the Fr. poets, illustrated by her own Lower Austria, prov. of Austria, lying 

versions of thetr verse, a book on the life In the W. of the country. Area 7100 sq. 

and work of John Keats, and Tendencies m. Pop. 1,253,600. 
in Modern American Poetry (1917). Lower Horton, see Grand Plifc. 

Selected Poems , ed. J.>L. Lowes, was pub. Lower Hutt, fifth largest city in New 

is 1928. Zealand. It m situated in HUtt valley, 

Lowell, James Russell (1819-91 ), Amer. 9 in. N.E. of the cap. city of Wellington us 
post, essayist, and diplomat, 5. at Cam- N. Is. Pop. 42,000. 
bridge, Massachusetts, son of the Rev. Low ear Merton, tu. in Montgomery oo>, 
dusnes L. He was admitted to the Bar, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., close to Fhila- 
but took little interest in his profession, dolphla. Pop. 89,600. 
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Lower Saxony* see Saxony, Lower. ably Bupport at least six-tenths of the 
Lowestoft* seaport, holiday resort, and lnhab. of the world. They present every 
municipal bor. of Suffolk, England, 118 m. variety of vegetation, and where climate 
N.W. of London. It is situated at the and drainage penult are easy to exploit 
mouth of the R. Waveney, which here and traverse. There Is 55 per cent of L. 
debouches into Oulton Broad, and tho in Europe. 30 per cent in Australia, and 
salt lake and Inner harbour of Lake only about 15 per cent In Africa* mainly 
Lothlng. A lock at Oulton Broad pro- in the N. aud W. of the Sahara, 
vents the salt water of the sea from con- Low Latin* properly the Lat. of the 
taminatlng the fresh water of tho broatl, Middle Ages, but more often used In a 
which is the southernmost of the Norfolk general sense for the Lat. spoken and 
broad system of inland watcrB. The written after the fall of the Rom. Empire 
name L. appears in Domesday Book as as well. Deterioration in the form of the 
Lothuwisloff , but the derivation of the language had begun even in Cicero’s time, 
name has occasioned much speculation, but it rapidly grew from bad to worse 
especially os the alternatives Leysloft, until the different diva, of the empire 
Lestofj, and Loivistojf arc found; but it la formed distinct varieties. Anally de- 
geuerally assumed that tho name derives voloping into the modern Romance 
from loth , a slow-moving riv„ and loft, a tongues. 

cluster of houses. Home, however, infer Lowndes, Mrs. Marie Adelaide Belloo, 
a connection with Dan. Lothbrog or f see Belloc Lownueh. 

Lodbrog. a legendary Dane who was said Lowndes, William Thomas (r, 1798- 
to have been driven ashore in K. Anglia 184 3), Eng. bibliographer, to whom we 
and subsequently put to death by owe The h i btuigra fiber's Manual of Eng - 
Edmund, king of J$. Anglia, hi rel-uUatinu bah Lthraturc, the first systematic work 
for which outrage tho Danes Invaded tho of the kind (‘2nd ed. 1857-64), and The 
country, slew Edmund, and settled in | Rnhhh Librarian (1839), designed to 
* Lothlnglund.’ The older part of L. , supplement his early manual, but 
is built on a hill overlooking the sen, uncompleted. 

the more modern part being further !s., , Low Sunday, first Sunday after Faster, 
whore are to b© found fine « seb‘ n ad»h, two so called because it ends the octavo of tho 
piers, aud hotels. The tn. has some good . Easter fcsthal, homo parts of tne solom- 
uioderii schools, a largo goneral hospital. | mty of whu h grt.aL feast \vcr» repeated on 
«Ud many industrial undertakings con- I hi- day. thu- celebrating it oh a festival 
necked with shipbuilding. engineering. j itself, tiiough of a lessi r order than that of 
railway maintenance, food-canning, and 1 Easter- tele. Prohablv ‘Low' is a cor- 
electrical work. In tho First World \\ ,ir ruptmu of 4 Laudcs.* the first words of the 
the tn. was bombarded by tier, warship-., sequence of the day being 4 l.uudeK Salva- 
April 25, 1910. it nulTered most sexei-elv tori,' thus naturallv 4 Landes Miuduy' 
during the Second \\ orld Wig, Immense corrupted into * L. S.* 
damage to slipping and bousing nice 1 Low Temperature Carbonisation, see 
being occasioned by tho 4 hit-und-r.in’ CutuoNiHvriox (Low Temp.), 
raids of the curlier years of the war. A - a , Lowih, Robert (1 7 1 0-87 ), Eng. divine 
large naval bone aud headquarters of the . ami orientalist, b. at Winchester. In 
lutae-sweeplng service L. was almost 1711 lie became prof, of poetry at Oxford 
entirely controlled by service pi rsmuiel I and in 1750 was appointed to the ureh- 
during the ’second World War. As a I do/iconry of Winchester. Ho pub. Ills 
fishing port L. is among the first tlm e or ' Life of William Wykfhwn in 1758 and A 
lour iu the country, and is cspe< mIIj Short Jnlrotltu Lon to English Oram mar \ n 
noted for sole, ood, turbot., and plaice, a u 1, 1762. lie was consecrated bishop of *‘t. 
in the autumn season, tor herring. \s ;» Davids in 1766, soon afterwards b iug 
holiday resort L. is famous for ita bracmg transferred 1o Oxford, and in 1777 bo- 
air, which is particularly suitable t-.r I coming bishop of London. L. was one of 
convalescents. The estimated pop. in the first tn treat the Bible poetry as 
1948 was 13.860. 1 literature, and in 1778 wrote Isaiah, a 

Loweswater, one of tlio Eng. lake**, ( neir Translation , iri Ih a Preliminary 
1 m. long, k iu. brood, 429 ft. above sea Dissertation, and \o(es, Critical , PAilo- 
levcl, and 60 ft. deep, with trout, pikt, logical, and Explanatory. See Life and 
and porch. The vil. of tlio same mum is Writings of liuhoo Louth (1787) and an 
In the Bark Buck, whieh drains the lake ed. of his Popular Works (1843). 
into Grummock Water. st. Biiiv.m’s Lowther* James William* see Uixs- 
(Niniau’s) Well Is In Fang's Brow. The water, Viscount. 
lake is owned by tlio Nstional Trust. Loxa (Spain), aw Loja. 

Lowicz, tn. in Poland. 48 ui. W.H.W . of Loxia, see Crossbill. 

Warsaw. Pop. (1939) 15,090. Loyalists, United Empire* name applied 

Lowland, general term iu ph> ideal to those who remained loyal to the Brit, 
geography for any broad expanse of land Gov. at the time of the revolutionary war 
with a low level not risiug more than 600 m America. They migrated to Canada 
to 1900 ft. above tho sea. The term is after the l T.S. A. bad secured Independence, 
applied to a region of depression In the and formed tho greater part of the pop. of 
interior of a mountainous region, or in Ontario and New R«- uwwlck, which they 
foot to any region that presents a con- founded. See C. Van True, The Loyalists 
traet to a highland* such as tlio Lr. of in the A meriean Revolution, 1902. 

Scotland* The area of Ls. is about Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire), 

15,600,000 su. m., or nearly three-tonths The, formorly 47th and 81st Regiments, 
•of the total land surface, and they prob- linked in 1881 to form the present 
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Luang-Prabang 


regiment Tho 47th was raised in 1710, 
and its first service was in be otland in tho 
174s rebellion It then took part in 
Wolfe's campaign against Quebec and 
latex served in Anienca undti Gen Bur- 
goyno In 1782 It lecolved tin title 
r The Lancashire Hcgimeut * In 18H it 
Joined Wellington’s armv in tho Peninsula 
later seiving in tho Burmese war (1S2 >— 
26) and the Cnmea The 81st was r vised 
in 1703 as the I oval Lincoln Volunteem 
It served m the IsOO Kaffir war, thtn at 
Maida (1806) A battalion was with 
Moore during the u treat to Corunnt, and 
with Wellington in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo It was In India and Afghanis 
tan in 187b 79. The linked regiment 
gamed furthci honours at tho defence of 
Kimberley during the ^ African wai, 
1899-1902 During the 1 irst W orld W nr 
it raised twenty one battalions, which 
served in iiance Handers, Macedonia, 
Gallipoli, Egv pt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
and E Africa In the Second W orld 
War the Lovals were part of tho Eighth 
Armv (q t ) and fought in mom of the 
battles on the It front Other units of 
the regiment fought against tin Jap 
invaders of Brit Malaya in 1941 and weie 
conspicuous in tho battle of Gcmas (1942) 

Loyally Islands, group of is in tin I 
Pacific, t>0 m E of hiow Calcelonii con | 
histmg of three large is , viz Lifu Mai£ 
and Uea, and sov smaller is , having a 
total area of about 800 sq m 1 he \ arc 
an administrative dependency of New 
Caledonia and hare belonged to * lance 
since 1861 The chief pr »du t Is coco 
nuts and the ehicf export copra The 
climate is healthv Pop about 18 0u0 

Loyd, Samuel Jones, see Ovxrstom 
Baron 

Loyola, Ignatius de (Inigo Lopez de 
Hicalde) (lPH-loi>6) founder of the 
Society of Jesus was the thirteenth and 
young* st son of a ‘"P nobleman and was 
b at tho castle of Loyohr in tho Basque 
pror of Guipu/ooa Aftei solving a* a 
page at the couit of lerdinand und I^v 
beila he tmbiaccd a soldier's eirj.tr 
which, however he wi obliged to ic 
nounce in 1521 owing to a wound nontd 
»t the siege of Pampcluu* 1 he accident 
made him lame for life It w is during t tu 
wearisome convalescence timt his nature 
underwent one of those < uuous nieta 
moiphoxos whnh affected Irancis of 
\ssisi and to a tfitaln extent lolstoy 
In the armv lie hvel been distinguished for 
lus courage and force of < } u n ter hut on 
the other h vnd he had free Iv gamhh d and 
amused hints* If with women When Ins 
eucknc >s left him the ardour of his n iture 
was animate e 1 only liy the highest icbgious 
aspirations and after a p« nod of mental 
unrest, during which he practised fasting, 
scourging, and othei austerities and was a 
victim to a host of morbid sentiment -f he 
eventually found hJavva> as a pllgiim to 
Jerusalem (1521) This journey was fol 
lowcel by > ear's e f patient stud} at \lcala, 
Salamanca, and from 1528 at Pails In 
1534 a hand of seven students among 
them Ifranew XvMer, Pjerro Lcfevr* 
(Faber), Diego 1 av tie/ and Simon 
Rodrigue/, gathered together under the 


le adershlp of L , in the church of St Mary 
on Montmartre and having taken the 
vows of c hastitv and poverty, swore either 
to prosecute a ministry in tho Holy Land 
or to serve the pope where lie dire* ted 
In 1537 Ignatius was oidainod priest at 
Vonice, in 1510 he obtained tho sanction 
of Pope Paul III for his hoclcty of Jesus 
and the following year he wvs chosen its 
first general an otlh e ho he Id till his death 
although again and again ho expressed his 
longing foi a life of oolitudo and prayer 
His fae e is a key to his character, the loftv 
forehead suggests that intellectual grip 
which enabl'd him to fratno his I uercitta 
Spmtuaha and those Constitutions which 
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»r* t thf'tdiv the b i*dh of the organisation 
of L ho<ift\ (s<r 1 1 slits) Ifo was 
can* 1 1 < cl In 10 22, and his d vy Is July d. 
Sfr t Bin. (td ), I oj/ola s testament 
1900 *nd f Brodihk lhe Ouqui of the 
Jes i 1 >10 

Lovsoii, Charles, se< llv \< ivrift Pi hi 

Lo/ere, dept of l min* formerlv part 
of tl old piov ol J tngiudoc The 
surfi ( is excel dmgiv mountainous and is 
tia\ ismJ h> tin (cvc lines and other 
rmir V peak of tin burner attains an 
(lev it on of sM)0 ft On tho nit slopes, 
lo >kui 4 tovvuds the I luuio vallev cattlo 
and In c p me reared and tho olive* vine, 
and liinlhc ny ore e ultivatod *1 he* rearing 
of Hilkwoi ms and tho manuf ojf c hoesc* arc 
impmtnnt industries ami < hestmita are* 
one of the leading prr due tu Tho mineral 
w * tilth consists of had silver copper 
ami vntimonv Marble granite, and 
«1 vte are quarru d It has two arrons , 
Monde and J< lorac, and Monde Ih tho cap. 
of the dept A lea 199b sq. in Pop 
90,500 

Luang-Prabang, cap of the kingdom of 
Laos lndo-Ctiina, on the 1 h of the 
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Mekong, situated in the midst ot a forest 
of palm-trees, and surrounded by ints. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Luban (tier. Lauban), In. in Silesia, 
Poland, 15 m. K. of Zgnrzelec (tiorlitz). 
It Is a ccntro for tho linen Industry, and 
has ceramto works and railway shops. 
Pop. 16,400. 

Lubao, pueblo of Luzon, Philippine Is., 
6 m. H.W. of Uacolor, situated In a rico 
and sugar dist. Pop. 21,000. 

Lilbben, tn. of Brandenburg, Germany, 
47 m. S.E. of Potsdam, on tho Spree. 
Poo. 7000. 

Lubbock, Sir John, see Avi.nuitr, 
II ikon. 

Litbeok, fonner tier, republic , now In 
Schleswig-Holstein. The prov. ol L. 
lying to tho N. was part of the grand 
duchy or republic of Oldenburg. Tho 
state lay In the lowlands of the Baltic, 
watered by tho Travo ami its trihs. Tlio 
soil of tho area is fertile, except the forest 
lands (1 4 per cent of area), and produces 
rye, wheat, potatoes, hay, and much frmt. 
The supreme power under tho 192,'> con- 
stitution was vested in the people, who 
elect a Burgerschaft of eighty members 
and this House elected a senate of eleven, 
which was the highest. icverntiv e authority. 

Tne free city of L. was one jf the Ilanse 
tns., formerly head of tho Hanseatic 
League. 40 m. by rail from Hamburg. Prior 
to the Brit, air attack on March 28, 1012, 
L. was a grand and. city, containing five 
tiothlo churches, full of medieval works 
of art: tho Hathaus, the Schillcrnhau*, 
medieval gates (Holstentor, llurgtor). the 
hospital oi the Holy Ghost, and a vuluahlo 
museum. The Hi it. bombers left the 
whole port area ablaze and tho fires 
reached uncontrollable dimensions, A 
great number ot historical buildings. 
Including tho dome of tho church of St. 
Mary, the tn. hall, tho museum, and 
many old burgher houses dating from 
Hanseatic Hines were destroyed. The 
military value of tills first raid was that 
L. (together with Rostock (r/.r. ) and 
Wamoin mule (</.i\)) was a vital port for 
handling troops und supplies for the 
N. Russian from. Nearly half of the old 
inner tn., with its port facilities and 
industrial plants, was wiped out, Itirgi ly 
through incendiary bombs. L. was Liken 
by Brit, forces on May 2. 11)16. 

L. was founded in 1 1 40 and quickly gained 
commercial importance. It was ceded to 
Saxony in 1168, obtaining Its flrt»t < baiter 
from Duke Henry; conquered b> Den- 
mark, 1201; regained its liberty and was 
made a free city by Frederick 11.; sai bed 
by tho Fr., 1806, and annexed, l Mb. but 
became once moro a free city, 18 Id, and 
Joined N. tier, confederation in I860. 
L. was a rival of Hamburg and Bremen 
as a tier, emporium, having a good har- 
bour and quays, and ice-breakers to keep 
tho riv. open. It trailed chiefly with 
Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and Finland 
in machinery, chemicals, brushes, and 
other manufactured goods. Pop. 223, UU0. 
See F. Kndros, Geschichte tier fre wit u. 
Hansestadt, Ltibeck, 1026. 

Ltiber, Thomas, see Kuastps. 

Lublin, tn. of Poland, cap. of L. prov., 


bounded N. by Siedlce, E. by tho R. Bug, 
S. by Galicia, and W. by the R. Vistula. 
About one-third of its surface is oak, 
beech, and lime forest, less than one- 
twelfth pasture land, and the rest arable. 
In some parts the soil is fertile, black 
earth, but other parts are sandy. Ilye, 
oats, wheat, barley, and potatoes are the 
chief crops: flax, peas, millet, find beet- 
root are also cultivated, and horses are 
bred. A univ. was founded in 1919. 
The chief industries are distilling and 
sugar-making. Chief exports: grain, wool, 
and wood. 

After the First World War L. was one 
of the Polish military dlsts. Heavy 
destruction w’os wrought by Ger. bombers, 
in the invasion of Poland, on Sept. 15, 
1939. In the Russo -tier, partition of 
Poland on Sept. 28, 1939, L. fell within the 
tier, sphere. It remained in tier, occu- 
pation until It. vvus taken by the Russians 
on July 24, 1944. Area 6500 sq. m. 
Pop. (tn.) 122,000; (prov) 2,460,000. 

Lubricants and Lubricators. Lubri- 
cants arc substances insinuated between 
moving surfaces to reduce the friction 
between them and prevent them becoming 
hot. Tluue are two types of lubrication: 
hydrodynamic or fluid lubrication and 
boundary lubrication. The former is tho 
condition m which bearing surfaces are 
separated by a relatively thick film of 
lubricant , the bitter when the am fares are 
separated b> «i film of lubncunt only a fow 
molecules thick. The co-etth lent of 
Irn tion in the second case is higher than 
is tho enso with fluid lubrication and 
special properties arc iequired in a Jubri- 
eant which lias to function under boun- 
dary conditions. Lubricants may be of 
the solid, send -solid, or liquid type. Tho 
lirrtl variety, such os graphite or plum- 
bago, seems to uet us rollers or serve to 
till roughnesses in tho surfaces in contact, 
t bus coating them with a soft slippery 
material They are used chiefly for wood, 
rough iron bearings, and all very hard 
materials. Semi-solid and liquid lubri- 
cants firo much more Important and con- 
sist of various animal, vegetable, and 
mineral oils often mixed and thickened or 
.snhditjod with soaps. When* possible oil 
is used os the lubricant, but in many cases 
grease lubrhution is desirable. Grease 
does not leak out of bearings to tho same 
extent ns does oil, and moreover will form 
a protective *-eal against the entry of dirt 
and moist uie. ^ mi-sohd greases are 
used for railwav wagon axles and the 
bearings of slow -moving machinery, being 
generally introduced bv a syringe fitted 
with a sprtuc piston or else by a screw 
plug. Fluid lubrication occurs when there 
h a copious supply of lubricant between 
two surfaces which are moving relative 
to one another at moderatt iy high 
bjieodH. Tho film between the surfaces is 
maintained by the lubricant being dragged 
in between the surfaces duo to the move- 
ment between llu and depends solely 
on the viscosity of the lubricant and tho 
relative speed of tho surfaces; it is inde- 
pendent of tho typo of lubricant. Thus 
it is possible to lubricate high-speed 
spindles by means of air or any other 
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K s at high pressure. A lubricant should 
ve sufficient viscosity and must not 
be volatile or be decomposed l>v heat 
or congealed by cold. It should not 
be oxidised by exposure to the air or 
add so as to affect the metal of bearings, 
nor must it be easily inflammable but 
ought to be able to carry off the heut 
generated by the inevitable amount of 
friction. A mineral oil, therefore, lias a 
number of advantages over other fluids, 
e,g, high viscosity and relatively high 
resistance to chemical change. An ex- 
ample of fluid lubrication is in a journal 
bearing where the rotation of the journal 
drags the oil between it and the bearing 
so that the journal is separated from it 
bv a dim of oil. The tldcknoss of the 
Aim varies with operating conditions of 
the bearing, but it will be very tliiu by 
ordinary standards, probably something 
of the order of a thousandth of an inch. 
This is very thick, however, compared 
with the dimensions of the molecules of 
which the oil is composed. About 
100,000 or more of these molecules, placed 
end to end, would be required to form the 
thickness of this film. 

Lubricators are mechanical contri- 
vances for introducing the lubricant to the 
rubbing surfaces. For applying solid 
lubricants (tallow, lard, etc.) a simple box 
is used above the part to bo lubricated 
with a hole in it of a sizo adjusted to tho 
viscosity of the material and tho freedom 
with which it is to run. For the animal or 
vegetable oils the usual form is a brass or 
glass vessel of varying capacity fastened 
to the journal box and having a hole at 
the bottom through which a \ertical tube 
rises nearly or quite to the top of tho oil 
cup. A channel loads from the cup to the 
bearing to be oiled ami a leader of Inmp- 
wick often twisted round a wire -shaped 
n is inserted partly into tho tube, tho rest 
failing into the oil so that the w'ick acts 
as a siphon. Oil lubrication sj stems may 
be divided Into three broad categories: 
(1) total loss systems (non -circulating). 
(2) circulating systems, (3) bath and 
splash systems. With tho total ldfen 
method a comparatively hinnli quantity 
of oil is delivered either intermittently or 
continuously to the bearing surfaces. 
The used oil from these worklngsurfaces 
runs to waste and is not rc -circulated. 
The fresh oil may be applied in a number 
of ways, using methods ranging from hand 
oiling to complicated centralised pres- 
sure systems. Typical examples of this 
system are drip-feed lubricators and 
mechanical lubricators. The first type 
consists of an oil cup with an adjustable 
outlet from which the oil falls drop by 
drop ou to the hearing. A window is 
provided ho that the oil drops can be Been 
and the flow can be regulated. A dis- 
advantage with this type of lubricator is 
that It must ho turned off and on by hand 
each time the machine Is started and 
stopped. In the cose of mechauical 
lubricators the engino or machine nor- 
mally operates a number of pumps, each 
of which delivers a given amount of oil 
ihmtgh a series of pipes to the various 
lubricating points. This method Is widely 


used in group lubrication systems, e.g. 
large Diesel engine cylinders, air com- 
pressors, steam engines, etc. tn the caso 
of circulating systems a relatively largo 
supply of oil is kept in circulation and is 
delivered under pressure to tho bearings. 
From a reservoir oil is fed by pump or 
gravity through pipes or passage* to the 
working surfaces. Excess lubricant may 
be returned to tho reservoir by gravity 
or by means of a scavenge pump. Typical 
examples of such systems are to lie found 
In tho caso of automative engines, aero 
engines, and steam turbines. With this 
method the oil also functions os a coolant. 
A typical example of tho bath and splash 
system is the ordinary gearbox wberu the 
pinions dip into tho oil and splash it freely 
around nil bearings and moving parts. 
Variations of this method are chain or 
ring oilers where a ring or endless chain, 
rotating loosely on the journal or shaft, 
dips into a bath of oil and cairics the oil 
up to the hearing surfaces. In other cases 
a shaft or spindle may rub against a felt 
pad impregnated with oil. An important 
development in tho lubrication of marine 
and other engines was the im ontion of the 
Miehcll Thrust Block, aud the hall and 
roller bearings made by such firms ;is 
rikefko Ball Bearing Company Ltd. and 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Company Ltd., 
and tho Timken Company have simpli- 
fied tho mounting and lubrication of 
machinery See J. II. Hyde, Lubrication 
and Lubricants ; K. N. da C. Andrade, 
Engines-, A. XV, Nash and A. R. Bowen, 
Tin Principles and I *r act ice of Lubrication , 
1937 ; Institution of Mochanical Engineers, 
General th^cussion on Lubrication, 1937; 
and A. W. Judge, Mutlern Petrol Engines, 
1946. 

Luo, Jean Andrd (1727-1817), 

geologist and meteorologist , who invented 
a now form of hygrometer, and pub. the 
first correct rules for measuring heights 
by the barometer. His Itecherches sur Its 
modifications de l* atmosphere (1772) con- 
tains many important facts relating to 
heat and moisture. 

Luca della Robbia, sec Robbia. 

Lucan, Marcus Annaeus (Luoanus) (c. 
a.d. 39-68), Rom. epio poet, b, at Cordova. 
Spain, nephew of tho philosopher Senoca. 
Educated at Rome, he at first won the 
favour of Nero, who later grow Jealous of 
him, and forbade him to recite In public. 
L. immediately joined Piso's conspiracy, 
but was betrayed and induced to turn 
informer by promises of pardon. Having 
revealed his accomplices, oven including 
bis own mother, he was condemned to 
death, but forestalled a traitor's death by 
suicide. His only oxtant wofk is the 
famous epio Pharsalia , dealing with the 
struggle between Caesar and Pouvpcy, after 
the crossing of the Rubicon. There oro 
eda. by II. Grotius, 1614: Weber, 1821-31 : 
0. Haskins, 1889; E. Ridley, 1919; and 
A. K. Uousman, 1928. Fr., 6tor.» and 
Eng. versions have appeared. Sob Palmer, 
Ajiologia pro Lucano, 1704; F. 1L Voltaire s 
Essai sur la potsie ipiqut, 1760 ; J. Meusel, 
Dissertation es (vol. U.}, 1767; C. Wotse, 
Vita, 1835; and Obermeiof, Sprach 
gebrauch dee Lucan us, 1886; also study 
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by E. Malcovati, 1940, and W. Fischii, 
Studtcn sum Fortleben der Pharsalia , 1945. 

Luoania, anot. div. of S. Italy, Ixjtween 
the Tyrrhenian Bea and the gulf of 
Turentuin, separated from Campania by 
the R. Bilariis (N.) and from Bruttium by 
the R. Laos ( 8 .). The original iuhab. 
were subdued by the Hainnitos (r. 300 u.c.), 
in turn subjected by the Roms. 0472). 
Syharin, Ileraclea. Thurii, and Pactum 
were among the chief cities. In modem 
times the compartiraento of Basilicata 
(prov. of Potenza and Salerno) repre- 
sents L. 

Lucaris, Cyril ( c . 1572-1037), Gk. i hcolo- 
gian and prelate of tlie Orthodox Church, 
native of Camlia (Crete). He became 
patriarch of Alexandria (1002), of Con- 
stantinople ( 1021 ), and attempted to 
reform the Gk. Church on Cal vinistic lines. 
For this ho was deposed and exiled to 
Rhodes. He was recalled, but again ox- 
polled by hfs orthodox opponents and the 
Jesuits. His Confesvo appeared in 1992. 
He gave to England the Coiiejr Ah.can- 
drinus MS., now in the Brit. Museum. 
He was probably slam Uy the sultan's 
janissaries. See J. Ajmon, Is ttrrs atuc- 
dotigues de Cyrtllr-Lucar, 1 718 ; A. 1 holder, 
Qesehichle der kircblirhcn Trmnnng 
sipischen Orient unit (n.ctdrnt (vnl. i.), 
1804; and study by (J. Hofmann, 1929. 

Luoarne, see Dormer. 

Lucas, Edward Verrall (1 808-1938). 
Eng. author and editor. In 1902 he 
joined the staff of Punch, and arhieved 
success with skits written in collaboration 
with 45. L. Graves, the be»*t remembered 
being PVifidom tf’hile Vou Wait (1903) and 
Hustled History (1904). He also wrote 
many travel books, and became chairman 
of the publishing houso of Methuen. 1 1 is 
other works include a biography (19o.'>, 
1921) and J he Litters of Charles Lamb 
(1935); A Hook of Verses for Chddrm 
(1897, 1907); The Open Hood (1899); 
Highways and Htnvays in Snsscjr (1904); 
A H’andertr in Holland (1905); Fireside 
and Sunshine (1900); Listener's lure 
(1909); A Wanderer in Floreme (1912); 
and Vermeer the Magical (1929). Ills 
memoirs. Heading, Writing, and linn* in- 
hering, appeared in 1932, in which j ear lie 
was made a companion of honour. 

Lucas, John Seymour (1819-1923). Eng. 
historical and portrait painter, h. in Lou- 
don. He received bis (raining «t St. 
Martin's School of Art, and entered the 
Royal Aoaderuy in 1871. In 18 m* lie 
became an associate, and in 1898 an K.A. 
His first picturo, the 1 Apothecary ’ from 
Romeo and Juliet, was exhibited in 1872. 
His beHt works include 'The Burgo- 
master’ (1877); 'Armada in Sight,’ 1 I 88 O) 
(representing Drake finishing his game of 
bowls on Plymouth Hoe); ‘Spy in Camp' 
(1882); 'Whip for Van Tromp' (1883); 
‘After Culloden' (purchased by the Royal 
Academy); ‘Eloped,' 'The Smoker/ and 
‘Peter the Great at Deptford/ He was 
commissioned by King Edward to paint the 
reception of the Moorish embassy in 1901. 

Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533), Dutch 
painter, 6 . at Leyden, contemporary and 
rival of Albrecht Dttrer, lie studied 
under Oornoiis Egelbrechteen, and was a 


celebrated engraver early in life. In 1514 
he settled in Antwerp, and was elected 
a member of the guild of St. Luke. His 
best known paintings include ‘The Last 
Judgment/ ‘St. Peter, Martyr/ ‘Christ 
Heating the Blind Mon of Jericho/ *A 
Card Party/ 'Virgin with Saints/ etc. 
Ho is eminent as on engraver for his skli) 
in grouping figures. Set W. Evrard, 
Lucas de I^eyde et Albert Diirer, 1883; 
studies by H. Kahn, 1918, and L. Baldass, 
1923; M. J. Friedlimder, Meister der 
Graphik. 1924; and R. H. Wilenski, 
Introduction to Dutch Art , 1927. 

Lucas, Vrain, see under Charles, 
Miciill. 

Lucayos Islands, see Bahamas. 

Lucca: 1. Prov. of Tuscany, Italy, 
bordering on the gulf of Genoa. Silk, oil, 
wine, and chestnuts are produced. Area 
558 sq. in. Pop. 350,000. 2. Cap. of 

above, on the Hcr< hlo, 10 m. N.E. of Pisa. 
It contain* the famous eleventh-century 
cathedral of San Martino, with valuable 
paintings and antiquities, sev. churches of 
Carrara marble, the Palazzo Provluciale, 
and tu o academies. There are remains of 
u Rom. amphitheatre, and to the S. of the 
tn. an aqueduct with 459 arches. L. 
rnanufs. velvets, silks, and other textiles, 
glass, paper, Inlaid work, and cigars. In 
the 1911 batik ^ the tn. escaped very 
liglitlv, and only flight. damage was sus- 
tained l»v the cathedral. Santa Maria 
Fomportam, and the I'alazzo Governo. 

There liavo been bishops since a.p. 347, 
and L. was made an archbishopric without 
suffragans (l 7 2b). The anct. Luoa is 
mentioned by 218 H.C. In 177 the Roms, 
founded a Lat. colony there, and it was a 
municipiuin by 90 b.o. 1*. was annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy In 1860. The 
Bagni di L. (Bagno a Oorsena) arc in the 
Lima valley. Pop. 83.000. See Del- 
Carlo, Storia pnjx>lare di Lucca , 1877; J. 
lbihs and N. Erichson, 7 he Story of Lucca, 
1912; ami K. Lazzaroschi, Lucca, 1931. 

Luce, Clare Booth (5. 1903), Amer. 
playwright and journalist, b, in New 
York city, married Henry L. to.o.) In 
1935. On the editorial staff of Vogue 
(1930): Vanity Fair (1931-34). She was 
a member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1943 to 1947. Her plays 
The Women (1937) and Kiss the Boys 
Hood-bye. (1938) are maliciously witty 
satires on the foibles and deceptions of 
women. Stuffed Shirts (1933); Margin 
for Krror (plays, 1939); and Europe in the 
Spring (1940) are among her other pubs., 
the last-named being a description of the 
Ger. invasion of Franco and the Low 
Countries in 1940. She has also written 
articles on travel. 

» Luce, Henry Robinson ( 6 . 1898), Amer. 
publisher ana editor, 5. In Shantung, 
China. He studied in England and on his 
return from Ox lord Univ. L. and some 
Yolo friends, in 1923, founded and pub. 
Time, the great success of which magazine 
encouraged the Laudation in 1930 of 
Fortune, which ‘sold* the romance and 
glamour of Amer. business far more 
effectively than the conventional and 
uncritical business magazines had done. 
It was iutended for readers with incomes 
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of 910.000 a year and over. In 1936 L. 
bought the title of the dorolict comio 
monthly periodical, Life, and estab. a new 
and lavish pictorial weekly, which was tvs 
successful as his previous venturer. The 
smart streamlined. Irreverent style of 
Time and Life, and the thoroughness and 
frankness of Fortune, made those papers 
especially representative of the disil- 
lusioned generation which had lhcd 
through the First World War. the boom, 
and the slump, yet lacked t tie simple iaith 
to seek a return to ‘ normalcy ' «w« a solution 
for present discontents. see I). Krogan. 
U.S.A., 1911. 

Lucena: 1. Tn. of Cordova prov.. .Spain, 
on the Caseajur. Woollen and linen 
fabrics, pottery, watches, and metallic 
wares are manufactured. There 1* a well- 
known local breed of horses. Pep. 
25,000. 2. Small tn. of Castellon do la 

Plana, Spain, 45 in. from Valencia. Pop. 
5000. 

Luoera, Duke of, see G allas, Matthias 
von. 

Lucera, or Luoeria, tn. of Foggia prov., 
S. Italy, 1 1 in. W.N.W. of Foggia. It lias 
a thirteenth-century castle, a medieval 
cathedral (once a Saracenic mosque), and 
a fine episcopal palace. The silk trade 
cathedral (once a Saracenic mosque), and a 
fine episcopal palace. The silk trade 
thrives. Pop. 20,000. 

Lucemal Mioroscope, optical instrument 
Invented by George Adams, and so called 
because the image of the object obsci\cd 
to thrown on a screen by the rays of light 
from a lamp (Lat. lucent a), reflected from 
the object. An Argnnd lamp is used to 
give the required light: it placed beyond 
the object, and the light, after passing 
through a hemisphere of glass, falls on a 
email concave mirror, which reflects the 
light on to the object. 11 y the refraction 
of the light in passing through the lenses, 
a highly magnified image of the object is 
formed on the screen. 



Lucerne: 1 . Canton of N. Central 
Switzerland, next in importance to Ztlrich 
and Bern. The surface in the N. is moun- 
tainous, but the soil is generally fertile. 
Its area is about 580 sq. m.,' and about 
four-fifths consists of pasture land. G ralu. 


flax, hemp, and potatoes are produced, 
and the manuf. of choose and condensed 
milk is important. It is generally Fr.- 
speaking. Nino representatives are sent, 
to the , National rat. Pop. 200,600. 2. 

Cap. of the canton, and one of the most 
popular tourist centres in Switzerland. 
It is situated picturesquely on tho banks 
of the Keuss as it issues from the lake, and 
is 24 m. S.S.W. of Zurich. To tho S. of the 
city towers Mt. Pilalu* (7000 It. above sea 
level), while on the 10. rises the famous 
High Amongst the numerous features of 
interest are the celebrated rock, tho ‘Liun 
of L..’ carved by Thorw a Ids cu as a 
memorial to the Swiss Guards who fell in 
Paris (1792). the llofklrche of Leodegur, 
glacier garden, and tho tn. hall, dating 
1 from tho seventeenth century. L. lins 
| only a small trade, and inanufs. some silk 
j and ironware, the aceominodation of 
tourists being tho chief business of the 
inhab. Pop. 60,000. 

Lucerne, Lake of (Vierwaldstattersee, 
lake of the Four Forest Cantons), one of 
the most lovely and celebrated of Euro- 
pean lakes, situated in the N. central part 
ot Switzerland. Its greatest length is 
23 in., and its average breadth Is about 
*2 in. ; greatest depth, 700 ft. Its altitude 
is 1435 It., and it is m the shape of an 
irregular cross. 

Lucerne, see Alkali a. 

Luchu Islands, see ItYLkr Ihlwdh. 

Lucian (VocMtuos) (e. a.il 120-utter 
180). Gk. writer of the *sil\er age* and 
frKs-thinker of the Christian era, a nati\n 
of hamosata. Ho travelled iu Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul, hottled at Antioch (160), 
and then moved to Athens. Many of his 
best works were written between 100 and 
180. m tho ivign of Marcus Aurelius. Lie 
is chiefly noted as a satha^t and one of 
tho world's greatest wits. Among hit* 
numerous productions may he mentioned 
Did loams of the (rods: Dialogues of the 
Dead: Zeus Confounded: Zeus Tragedian: 
Hale of L i ves ; The Jncrcd ulous ; Symposium ; 
Charon: Menippus: Denumax ; Twice 
Accused : The Fisherman ; Timon. Ills 
True History inspired Rabelais's Toy age of 
Paniagruel , Swift's Gulliver's Travels , and 
Cyrano <lo Bergerac's Journey to the Moon ; 
his works influenced Voltaire also. See 
cds. of his works by T. Ilemsterhuls 
and H. Reitz, 1743-46; J. T. Lehmann, 
1822-31 ; L. Diudorf, 1858; C. Jucobitz, 
1874, lhS6-88: .Sommerbredt, 1886-93; 
M. Weber. 1010-13 (Eng. traus. by T. 
Franklin, 1 7 S 1 ) ; A. M. Davidson, 1902; 
and H. Fowler, 1905. Sic also Jacob. 
Charaetcristik Lucians , 1832; R Posaow, 
Lucian w nd die Geschichle , 1 854 ; W. Collins, 
Lucian, 1873; H. Hernay, Lucian und die 
Kyniker, 1879; M. Crolset, ffssai sur 
Lucian, 1882; P, M. IJoldornntfi, Studio 
Luciarua , 1893; II. W. Heine, wciantlu 
Syrian Satirist , 1900; 11. Gildcrtdeevc, 
Essays and Studies, 1900; Sir R. Jebb, 
Greek Literature: Essays and Addresses, 
1907; and studies by R. Hulip and L. 
Menipp, 1906. 

Luofan, Salat (e. a.d. 240-312), Chris- 
tian martyr of Samohata, presbyter of 
Antloeh. Ho was celebrated as a biblical 
scholar, and prepared a revised ed, of the 
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Scriptures. lie v, us tortured to dpath by 
Maximln’s orders in Diocletian's reign. 
See Jerome, De }’ iris illustrihus sire de 
Scriptoribus Kcclesiasticis-, (). («. llarnaok, 
History of Dogma, iv., 1891; (J. J. Ilclele, 
History of the Councils , j., 1871. 

Lucientes, Goya y, Francisoo Jose de, 
see Goya y Lucikntks. 

Lucifer: 1. (Lat., ligljt-boarer), morning 
.star, and the Lat. name for the planet 
Venus, corresponding to the Gk. </.«- 
«frnpos. When the identity of the morn- 
ing and evening star was recognised, 
Phosphorus and Hesperus were made 
brothers. 2. Hesiod makes L. the Ron of 
Eos, the Dawn, and Astrauis; others call 
his father Ccplialus. He had charge of 
the temple of Aphrodite, and was much 
in favour with tho goddess. 3. In the 
A.V. of Isaiah the word is used with 
reference to the glory of the king of 
Babylon, but the Church fathers attached 
tho name to Satan, thinking that the 
passage, ‘How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, sou of the morning,’ 
contained a reference to the Prince of 
Darkness. Thus the word L. has come 
to be used to denote the fallen archangel. 
Sec A. Muller, Die <h stall Luriftrs in der 
Diehtung rom Varork hi* zur Romani ik, 
1940. 

Lucifer (d. 371), bishop of Cularis 
(Cagliari) in Sardinia, an ardent supporter 
of Athanasius, noted for his intolerance 
and zeal against Arianism ; in consequence 
lie was banished by Constantins in 255. 
His exile ended on Julian’s edict (362). 
He refused to recognise as orthodox 
bishops who had signed tho Rimini 
formula (359), and finally caused a schism 
in the church of Antioch. His follower-* 
were called Luciferians, hut the sect soon 
disappeared. Sec cd. of his works (in- 
cluding Defence of Athanasius) by Tilius. 
1568; J. I*. Mlgne, Vatndogim Latins, 
xili.; and life by Krhgcr, 1886. 

Luoigen Lamp, very powerful artificial 
lamp, first used in 1885. The light is pro- 
duced by burning creosote oil. held m « 
strong iron tank in tho form of a circular 
drum. With the more general u-e of 
electricity for lighting purposes the L. L. 
has now become obsolete. 

Lucilius, Caius (r. 148-103 n.C\), Rom. 
satirist, 6. at JSucssa of tho Aurunci. Me 
is regarded as tho founder of Unm. satire, 
for although his verso is rough it is fluent, 
and was the model on which Horace and 
Juvenal based their polished and elegant 
poetry. He was a personal friend of 
Scipio, whom ho accouipauied on the 
expedition against Numantla, and of 
Laolins. L. wrote thirty satires, but only 
fragments remain. The best eds. are 
those of L. Mfiller, 1872; O. Lachmnnu. 
1876; and F. Marx, 1904. See L. Mttller, 
Leben und IVerke des hurilius. 1876; J. 
Mockail, Latin Literature , 1895; and O. V. 
Fisker, Lucilius and Horace , 1920. 

Luolna (Lat. lux, light), in Horn, myth- 
ology, the goddess of light, corresponding 
to the Gk. goddess, Ilithyia. When 
Invoked she attended women in labour 
and brought children to light. It was 
used as a surname of hot h J uno and Diana, 
who presided over the labours of wonieu. 


I LUcke, Gottfried Christian Friedrich 
(1791-1855), Ger. Protestant theologian, 
6. at Egeln, near Magdeburg. Ho became 
prof, of theology ut Bonn (1818-29) and at 
Gottingen (1827-35). He was one of the 
founders of the Theolngist'he Studien und 
K ritiken, t ho chief organ of tho ‘ mediation* 
school of evangelical theologians. His 
prin. works are (irundriss dir A 'eulesta- 
inentUchen Hermeneutik (1817); Kom - 
mentor ilbcr die Sehriffcn des hh'cmgelistcn 
Johannes (t vols.) (1820-32); and, in 
collaboration with \V\ do Wi tte, Synopsis 
Krnnyeliorum (1818). See life by F. 
Sander. 1890. 

Luckenwalde, tn. in Brandenburg, 
Germany , 22 in. S.1S. of Potsdam, on tho 
R. Nuthc. There are textile manufs. 
Pop. 28,800. 

Lucknow, chief city of the dist. of the 
Fame name, India, cap. of the United 
Pro\ s. of Agra and Oudh. * The city stand# 
on the r. b. of the Gumtl, 43 m. N.E. of 
Cawnpore by rail. It is of great interest 
to Englishmen mi account of the glorious 
defence of tho Ite-idoncy by ft handful of 
Brit, soldiers (May to Nov. 1857). The 
most notuble buildings are tho linainbara, 
the mausoleum of Asaf-ml-DaulA. the 
palaces, of ( 'hhattnr Manzil, the Residency, 
tho Lawrence Memorial, and the great 
mosque, Jama Masjid. The inhab. are 
engaged in gold ami silver brocading, 
brass, copper, and clay work, and in the 
| manuf. of shawls, paper, muslins, etc. 

I Tho Canning ( Vdlege, founded in 1864, the 
uiiJv. (1920). and La Martinicre College 
for soldiers’ sons, are tho prin. educational 
cstabs. Pop. 3S7.100. The dist. of L. 
now has an area of 970 sq. in. Pop. 
950,000. The di\. of Ii.. comprising six 
dists., lias an area of 12,051 sq. m. Pop. 

I 6,531,000. See J. J. McLood limes, 

! Lucknow and (Jude in the Mutiny . 1895. 

Lucou, tu. in tho dept, of Vendee, 
France, 21 m. N. of La Rochelle, and is 
connected with the sea by a canal 8 m. 
long. It is tho seat of a bishopric, and 
' lios a cathedral during from the eleventh 
i century. There aro iron and copper 
i industries, and manufs. of liqueurs and 
{ clogs. Pop. (>600. 

Lucretia, celebrated Kom. matron, the 
wife of Lucius Tarquinius Collatirus, and 
tho daughter of Luoretlufl. According to 
tho story a number of Rom. soldiers in 
camp quarn lied as to the respective virtue 
of their wives, und. in order to tost the 
truth of tholr insertions, returned unex- 
pectedly to Rome to see how their wives 
were occupied. L. alone was found loyal 
to her husband, busily occupied on house- 
hold matters. Iler beauty and innocence 
roused the passion of Sextus Tarquinius, 
who visited her at uight and ravished her. 
In the morning she told her father and her 
husband of her shame and then stabbed 
herself. Her rapo roused the Korns, to 
shako off tho hated rule of the Tarquins. 
See Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece and 
Thomas Hey wood play of tho same 
name. 

Lucretius, or Titus Lueretlus Cams 
(r. 99-55 B.c.), Horn, poet, concerning 
whose life authentio information is en- 
tirely lacking. His De rerum nature 
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is a didactic poem on Epicurean philo- 
sophy in six books, and is addressed to O. 
Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 
58 b.o. The chief aim of the poem is to 
free men from superstition, to accustom 
them to the idea of complete annihilation 
at death, and to rid them of tho idea of 
divine interference. Gods there are. 
beings & little higher than mortals, but to 
them, too, death and corruption conic, 
bringing total eclipse. Regarding mortal 
concerns they livb in supreme contempt. 
Throughout the whole universe the atom 
alone is eternal and incorruptible. These 
thoorios are expounded by L. with a 
passionate eloquence, fervour, and power 
that are quite unparalleled iu Lat. litera- 
ture. See H. A. J. Munro's trans. and 
commentary (1886): study by O. Regen- 
bogen, 1 932 ; and doflnith e ed. w 1th trans., 
commentary, apparatus entirus . and 
prolegomena by*C. JJailcj, 1948. 

Lucronius, see Louuond. 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinius (e. 1 1 U— 7 
B.C.), celebrated Rom. general of plebeian 
stock. He lirst distingui>hed himseli in 
the Marxian war, and afterwards fought 
In the iSocial war on the side of Sulla, and 
became pnetor iu 77 and consul in 74. 
In the latter year be was entrusted with 
the care of the Mithridatic war, and re- 
mained in Asia for eight years. I luring 
the campaigns of 74, 73, and 72 he relieved 
Cotta, who had boon besieged in ChdJce- 
donia, destroyed the enemy’s tied off 
Lemnos, conquered Bithynia, and forced 
Mithridates to take refuge at the court 
of his father-in-law, Tigrancs, king of 
Armenia. L. pursued Mm across the 
Euphrates, and took Tigranoeerta, cap. 
i of Armenia. His haughty temper, how- 
ever, displeased the senate, who sent out 
Acllius Glabrio to Lake his phu'o <67h 
He did not yield the command to his rival, 
but was obliged to resign to Ponipey, who 
was stmt out in the following year. On 
his return to Rome he retired from public 
life, and became notorious for his foudness 
of luxury. He had a famous villa on the 
promontory of Misenuin, which afterwards 
became the property of Tiberius. He 
wrote a hist, of the Marsian war in Ok. 
He was the first to introduce cherries into 
Italy, which be bad brought with him 
from Cerasus in Pontus. Hit Plutarch’s 
life and T. Mommsen, History of Home, 
1894. 

Lucy, Saint (281-304), virgin and 
martyr, 6, and cf. at Syracuse. She was 
betrothed to a rich pagan who. irritated 
at her refusal to marry him. denounced 
her as a Christian to PasehaMUS, the 
governor, who beheaded her. She is 
uw patron of the blind, and her day is 
Deo. 13. 

Lucy, Sir Henry William <1843-1924), 
4 Toby, M.P.,' of Punch , Eng. Journalist, 
A at Crosby, near Liverpool. After 
serving os a reporter an the Shrewsbury 
ChromcU he went to Paris, and afterwards 
joined the staff of the Pott Mall Gazette 
<1870). In 1873 he became pari, writer 
for the Daily New#, of which he was editor 
In 1886-87 . In 1881 he suMfded Shirley 
Brooks on Punch as tho writer of ’The 
Essence of Parliament/ for whlob he 


created the characters of 4 Toby, M.P.,* 
and the 'Member for Sark.' lie wrote 
Men and Manners in Parliament (1875); 
Faces and Places (1895); Mr . Gladstone . 
a Study from Life (1896); Memories of 
Fight Parliaments (1908); Sixty Years in 
the Wilderness (1909, second series, 1912); 
Nearing Jordan (1916); The Diary of a 
Journalist (1920-23); and IjOrds and 
Commoners (1921). 

Ludd, see Nudd. 

Ludd. El, see Lyuda. 

Luddite Rioters, or Luddites, were 
organised bands of workmen who gave 
voice to tho popular distress caused 
by tho introduction of machinery and the 
consequent scarcity in the demand for 
manual labour. From 1811 to 1812 the 
Luddites destroyed stocking frames, steam 
power looms, and shearing machines 
throughout Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, and Yorkshire. They 
derived their name from Ned Ludd, an 
idiot boy of Leicestershire, who, unable to 
catch someone who had bcou tormenting 
him. destroyed some storking frames in a 
fit of temper (1779). See tho Annuai 
Register , 1811, 1812, and 1816; (!. I'cllcw, 
Life of fxtrd Suhnouth, 1847 ; and F. Peel, 
i Risings of the Luddites, t' haritsts , and 
! Plug-drawir s (2nd ed.), 1^88. ('hailotte 
Hi note's Shirlt u includes an account of the 
1 attack on Jhiwfnlds Mill at Lhorsedge. 

I LudendorfT, Erich von (1*65-19,18), 
l Ger. soldier, 5. at Krus/e\wua, near Posen, 
entered tho Cadet Corps in 1877 and the 
57th Infantry Regiment in 1882 : he gained 
1 accelerated promotion into the Marine 
Regiment in 1887. In 1890 he studied at 
K riegsa kadi in io, and was translcrred to 
8th Body Giciiadiers in 189.1, becoming 
captain in 1 *dhj, cojouel hi J91 1, ami com- 
inamler 49th Fusilier lU^fimmt 19 J 3. 
At tho Ixiriuning (if tho First World War 
L. was a brigade commander jit ^trasburg. 
He join* <1 Gen. von Emuiich’s (g.v.) staff 
for the niego of LiOge. I n these operations 
bo showed much initiative in organising 
and loading a Her. brigade width pene- 
trated the outer line or forts, for which 
service he received tho order Pour le 
Mt'rite. On Aug. 22, 19 H, he was 

appointed chief of staff of tho Eighth 
Army m E. Prussia, the command of 
which was given to Gen. von Hindcuburg 
(g.v.). Here L. was instrumental in win- 
ning one of tho most brilliant battlos in 
tbo Ui-t. of warfare (s<e Tankenbkuu. 
Battli ok). Following Ibis he was 
appointed chief of staff to the 8. army, In 
E. Prussia, but shortly afterwords wont 
further s. to work in conjunction with the 
Austro- Hungarian Army iu its operations 
against Przemysl ( q.v .). 

The hummer campaign of 1915 against 
the Ruhsiaua brought his views into con- 
flict with bis superiors, but ho loyally 
carried out the orders of his general head- 
quarters. On Aug. 29, 191 0* L. wan 
appointed 'first quartermaster-general ’ 
to von Hindenburg ami in that capacity 
was largely responsible for the subsequent 
military action of the central powers 
daring tho war. He staked practically 
bis last throw on victory in March 1918. 
when peace with Bolshevik Russia enabled 
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him to withdraw vast numbers of trained 
troops from tho E. front and put them 
Into action in tho W. before the Amers. 
could give the Allies anything approaching 
numerical superiority. When the Brit, 
and Fr. troops withstood his onslaughts 
he lOBt heart, and in the last period of the 
war insisted that an armistice should be 
sought. 

He resigned his post on Oct. 26, 1918, 
and fled in disguise to Sweden. Later he 
returned to Germany, settling in Munich, 
lie played an inglorious partTn one of tho 
'putsches/ whose object was to overthrow 
the Ger. republic, but after the succ ess of 
the Nazi revolution emerged again, and 
gained promiueuee for his violently 
nationalist and anti-Christian utterances. 

Ger. historians havo claimed that L., as 
much as anybody, lost tho war for their 
country. It has furthermore been claimed 
that all the brilliant victories on the E. 
front, including Tannenherg, were planned 
by Gen. Max von Uolhmrn. Ills War 
Memoir s were pub. m 1919, and he also 
wrote The General Staff and its Problems 
(1920) and Warfare and Politirs (1922). 
See life by L. Bnat, 1920, and Col. G. von 
Horsteuau, Collapse of Austria-Hungary, 
1930. 

LudensoheJd, tn. in W tphftlia, Ger- 
many, 19 m. S.1S. of Barmen. Top. 
10 , 000 . 

Ldderitzland (S.W. Africa), see Amjra 
PF.Q t T K\A. in tho First World War, 
Lftdenti Bay vas occupied by S. African 
forces In ^cpt. 1914. See Africa, bourn - 
west, First World War Campaign, 

Ludger, Saint (d. 809), Frisian by birth, 
educated under Gregory and Aleufri. He 
became a missionary in Westphalia, anil 
played a great part in converting the 
Saxons to Christianity. He founded 
Mihistor and was its first bishop. 

Ludhiana, tn. of tho Julbuidur div , 10. 
Punjab, India, 73 m. S.E. of Amritsar. 
It nianufs. famous Cashmere shawls, 
ornaments, and carnages. Pop. Ill ,70u. 
The L. dist. has nil area of 14.02 s«j m 
and a pop. of 819,000. Wheat and gram 
are grow u. 

Ludington, eo. seat of Mason k o. f 
Michigan, U. Q A., on Lake Michigan, at 
the mouth of Marquette H. It is a la ilt h 
resort. It has a tine harbour, cxpmts 
lumber, and bus saw nulls and canning 
factories. Pop 8700. 

Ludlow, Edmund (1617-93), Eng. parlia- 
mentarian and regicide, b. at Maiden 
Bradley. Wiltshire. On the outbreak of 
the Civil war ho joined Lord Km-i \\ 
Life Guards and fought at W on ester mid 
Edgohill (161*2). Elected to Parliament 
in 1 645 he was one of the promot i rs of 
Pride's Purge (1648). and signed the death 
warrant of King Charles I. (1619). in 
1651 L. was sent to Ireland as lieutenant- 
general of horse, and on the death of 
Melon in Nov. held the chief command. 
When Cromwell was declared Proti < tor 
he refused to acknowledge his authority, 
and retired from public attain* until 1 659, 
when he was returned to l^rltameut as 
member for Hfndon. At the Restoration 
(1660) he fled to Vevey, whore he d. His 
memoirs were pub. in 1698-96, ed. by 


Firth, 1894; see also F. P. Guizot, Monk's 
Contemporaries (Eng. trans.. 1861). 

Ludlow, tn. of Shropshire, England, 
26 m. S. of Shrewsbury, at the junction of 
the Corve and the Teme. It was an old 
Rom. settlement, and contains a castle of 
the eleventh century. The grammar 
school was founded in 1282. The in- 
dustries are tanning and brewing, and 
there are cabinet works and corn mills. 
Pop. 15,600. 

Ludolfus, Job (the Latinised name of 
Hlob Leutholf) (1624-1704), Ger. orient- 
alist, b, at Erfurt. He studied philology 
at Erfurt and Leyden, where, and on his 
travels, he is said to have acquired a 
knowledge of twenty-five languages 
For many years (1652-78) he served tho 
duke of Saxe-Ootha, and in 1690 was 
appointed president of the Collegium 
Jmpcriale Historioum at Frankfort. His 
works include Hxstona sethiopica (1681); 
(trommalica Ungues amhancee (1698); 
and Grammaiik der hthvopischen Sprache 
(1857). See C. Juncker, Commentanus de 
vita et script is Jobi Ludol/l , 1710. 

Ludovisi, Alessandro, see Grfgori 
(popes) - Gregory/ XV. 

Ludwig (Gtr emperors), see Loris. 

Ludwig, Emil (IS81-1948). Ger. author, 
b. at Breslau (now Wroclaw), son of 
Hermann Ludwig Cohn, a celebrated prof 
of ophthalmology of Jewish race. Anti- 
Semitism In Prussian official circles com 
polled Ills father to adopt the surname of L 
for bis children but In 1922 Emil returned 
to the Jewish fuilh. He was educated 
1 at various Ger. uiiIvh. and at Lausanne 
I ho wrote two verse dramas at the ago of 
I twenty-one. Eloping with Elga Wolff, 
'uhoni he called Diana, daughter of a 
S ots mother and Ger. father, he wont to 
Locarno, where bo wrote a plav on 
Napoleon. L. also lived in Italy ana 
i Vienna, often in financial straits, and 
wrote, but without success, two semi- 
I autobiographical novels. Diana and Man- 
fred and Helena (1910, 1911 ). During the 
i First \\ orld War he was a gov. journalist 
In various European caps. His next 
IIterar> effort was a ' psychological ’ study 
of Bismarck, his first attempt in that 
method of biography which was soon to 
achieve such an enormous vogue with the 


reading public, particularly in England, 
tho U.H.A., and trance and, at the same 
time, to cause much bitterness among the 
anti-Semitic (fir. Nationalists. In 1920 
he produced his first full-length biography, 
the two-vol. work Goethe: Geschichie ernes 
Menschen. A tians. of Shakespeare's 
sonnets appeared m 1923. In 1925 he 
wrote a drama on Bismarck and his 
biography, Rismarck: GeschicMe eines 
Ktonpfcrs in 1926. both highly successful. 
L. was a prolific and facile writer and 
among his next works were a life of 
Wilhelm II. (1926) (whose faults of charac- 
ter he attributed to the psychological 
inheritance of a withered arm); a tub of 
Christ, Der Menscbrnsahn (1928); July 
tut 4 U929), a narrative of events pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war; a life of 
Lincoln (1930); The Gifts of Life : a Retro- 
sped (1631) (autobiographical); Talks 
with Mussolint (1932); Rindmbiiv (1936); 
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Maaaryk speaks (1936); The Nile in 
Egypt (1937); Cleopatra (1937); and 
Roosevelt (1938). L. adopted Swiss 
nationality In 1932 but wont to California 
where lie lived until 1945. The fashion of 
romanticising biography, which he no 
effectively developed, led him, in de- 
picting historical personages or events, 
to subordinate intellectual power to 
dramatic interest. His last works, writ- 
ten while living in America and in Switzer- 
land, were Stalin (194*2); The Hermans 
(1942); The Mediterranean 0913); Z>tc- 
thoven : Life of a Conqueror ( 1943); History 
of Cuba (1916); and Othello (1947). Sec 
critical biography by N. Hansen. 1930. 

Ludwig, Karl Friedrich Wilhelm (1816- 
1895). Ger. pnvsiologist, b. at Wltzen- 
liausen, near Kassel. In 1849 he was 
appointed prof, in anatomy and pli>sio- 
logy at Zurich, and held the Mime post at 
Vienna 0 853-65) and at Leipzig (1865- 
1895). llis Lehrbueh der Physiologic des 
Menschen appeared (1832-56). He was 
one of the founders of the Leipzig Physio- 
logical Institute for original scientific 
reeearch. 

Ludwig, Otto (1813-65i. Her. dramatist 
and novelist, b. at Eisfeld in Thuringia. 
He studied music under Mendelssohn at 
Leipzig, but later adopted a literary 
career, and made his first success with a 
drama. Her Krbforstcr (1850), which wus 
followed by Die Mnkkabaer (185*2). II is 
extraordinary power of psychological 
analysis is seen in his pictures of Thurgln- 
ian life. Die HeitenUi vnd ihr If lderspiel 
(1851) and Zirisrhen Himmel vnd J'rde 
(1855). His Shakespeare#! when, pub. 
posthumously bj A. Mern 1891. -how a 
fine discriminating taste. 1 1 is (fesum incite 
Schnft4>n were pub. in 1891-9*2 and in 
1900. Ste studies bv A. Stern. 1891; 
A. Sauer. 1891; E. Jentsch, 1913; and 
E. TyrholT. 1931. 

Ludwigsburg, til. of Wurttemhcrg- 
Baden. Germany, 8 in. X. of Stuttgart. 
It was formerly the second royal residence 
and a military centre. The chief mnnufs. 
before the second World \\ or were 
chemicals, cloth, linen, and organs. In 
the Second World War the Amor. Seventh 
Army in the first half of April 1945 
advanced speedily to a lino through L., 
Crallshelm, and Nuremberg in order to 
link up with Patton's Third Army at 
Daireutb. Pop. 43,500. 

Ludwigshafen, tu. on the Khino in 
Havana, Germany, opposite Mannheim. 
It had a free harbour and before the j 
Second World War a combined pup., with 
that of the twin tn. Mannheim, of not 
much less than 430,000. L.’s individual 
op. was about 150,000, and it is noted for 
« manufs. of aniline dyes, chemicals, and 
wool. It was frequently bombed by the 
Allies in the Second World W ar: there was 
a heavy assault on Nov. 18, 1943, but the 
raids of 1944 were heavier. There were 
repeated assaults in* 1 the period April- 
June. 1944, notably on May 6, but the 
heaviest raids were those of Hopt. 5, 1944, 
when 1200 Amur, bombers and 650 
fighters attacked the chemical works, and 
on Deo. 15, when Brit. Lancasters Also 
attacked those works. In the advance of 


the Allies on the W. front the Amor. 
Third Army entered L. on March 21, 1945. 
L. and Mannheim wore an impressive 
object lesson. Both of these tns., 
modem, solidly built, with blocks of 
magnificent flats, with great factories 
along the Rhine and wharves which made 
thorn together the largest port ou tho riv„ 
rich and important, were completely 
annihilated. Not a house, bank, shop, 
or cinema was distinguishable among the 
piles of stone and twisted girders. 

Ludwigs Kanal, see under Main. 

Ludwigslust, tn. in Mecklenburg, Ger- 
many, ‘21 m. S. of Schwerin. Tho grand- 
dukes of Mccklenberg-Sohwerln lived here 
until 1918. Pop. 6000. 

Lufta, *ec Lookui. 

Luflji, see Hit? in. 

Luftwaffe, Ger. Air Force, was created 
In central ention of tho treaty of Versailles 
before Hitler’s advent to power and had its 
roots in the gliding and tl>ing clubs of 
Germany ami in the air transport genius 
of Deutsche Liifthar^a. Tho building up 
of tho L. t according to well -informed 
opinion, was a ivork of Intrigue and deceit 
dating almost from tho armistice of 1918. 
Ilut most ot those who w'anted to tuko up 
flying after the First World War had no 
thought of re-creating a lighting force; 
they believed in aviation as a sport and 
recreation, and as a means of transport. 
Unwittingly pcihaps they laid the 
foundations for a new type of air force, 
which Hitler, Goering. and others could 
use on a major weapon in a new war of 
aggression. Some believe that tho L. oh a 
secret force was created to fight Russia, 
but that us late as 1938 it was nothing like 
as large a force as people in Britain sup- 
pn-»ed. Among the chief aircraft designers 
and constructors wen* Junkers Forks, 
Klemm, McssersehmittT* Hornier, and 
Eicfnkcl. It is asserted by Home that 
of these J unkers. Klemm, and Foekc wore 
either not interested in, or oven actually 
opposed to, Ger. rearmament in the air, 
but some of them, particularly Mesaer- 
flehmitt and Hcinkel, took part in tho 
development of aviation almost entirely 
on account of its war value. The treaty 
of Versailles, bv prohibiting t he building of 
military am raft, helped the L., because it 
gate i» entire Iv new types of machines 
created after tho Allied Control Coin- 
mission hud departed from Germany in 
1926. While the Allies were still flying 
obsolete biplanes of wood and fabric 
Germany was ulroady producing all-metal 
monoplanes. The two incn most res- 
pousiblc for Ger. air rearmament were 
(Jen. Wilbcrg, head of the secret aviation 
(liv. (Fhcgerzcntrale) In tho Got. Ministry 
of Defence, and Ernst Brandenburg, who 
was in charge of civil aviation. When 
the Nazis came to power in 1939 Germany 
already possessed a wcll-halancfd aviation 
Industry. Hitler’s decision to use tho L. 
as a political weapon influenced its 
development. The L. was iutouded to 
produce quick results and therefore be- 
camo a purely tactical force, and heavy 
bombers were ignored. 

The Nazis prepared for a series of 
* lightning * campaigns, and from the 
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moment they failed to bring complete 
victory the L. was doomed. The com- 
bined achievements of the L. and Panzer 
divs. In Poland, tho Low Countries, and 
Prance suggested that flooring and his 
coadjutors had created a war-winning 
machine, but when the R.A.F. first 
cheeked tho L. at Dunkirk, anil then 
smashed it in the battle of Britain, doubts 
arose. Subsequent events proved that 
Germany was in no way invincible In the 
air, and tlio Initial successes of tho L. were 
duo mainly to tho element of surprise and 
tho unpreparedness of other nations. 
Some reliable experts maintain that the 
Ij. was created us a tactical weapon to 
co-operate with tho Panzer or armoured 
divs. in a serios of Blitzkrieg operations, 
and, since it was not to have a strategical 
role. It. was not provided with heavy 
bombers. Hence Ps weakness was ex- 
posed during tho battle of Britain, and, 
after the conflkt had sottled down into a 
long war of attrition, it achieved no further 
spectacular successes. Sa also Would 
War, Slcond, Air Warfare: British 
Policy of St rate a \c Bambino; UoMiir.u 
Command; Hkitun, Hahi.i, op. See 
V. G. Grey, The Luftwaffe, 19U; II. 
nermann, The Hi sc and Fall of the Luft- 
waffe , 11)14; and \ i • , The Herman 
Air Force , 11) Mi. 

Lugano, tn. In the canton of Ticino, 
.Switzerland, on Lake f.., ID in. N.W, of 
Milan, it is a much frequented health 
resort. A famous cattle fair is held in 
Oct., dating from 1513. The chief 
manufs. are Hilk, leather, and iron goods, 
and it is a trade and huukmg centre. 1 ’op. 
17 , 000 . 

Lugano, Lake, in Switzerland and X. 
Italy, between Lakes Maggiore and Como, 
« overs an area of 19 sq. m.. and is noted 
for its beautiful scenery. Its altitude is 
890 ft., and depth 945 ft. 

Lugansk, Lugart, or Luganskiya Zoavod, 
see Voroshilovgrad. 

Lugard, Sir Frederick John Deallry, 
Baron (1858-1945), Brit. soldier mid 
colonial administrator. />. at Madias, 
sou of Rev. F. G. L.. and educated at 
Rossall and Sandhurst, llo mined the 
Norfolk Regiment in 1878 and served m 
the Afgliau war, 1879 M), m the Sudan 
campaign for the relief of Gordon, Ism- 
1885, and in the operations in Burma alter 
the fall of King Thobuw, in 18S0-87. 1 1 is 

later campaigns were directed inamlv 
against tho slave trade and native misrule 
in Africa. The three outstanding acliiov e- 
ments in his career were his success in 
winning and in securing the retention of 
Uganda for the ompiie m 1893. the latter 
hi tho face or tho whole of the Liberal 
Gov. except Rosebery, his initiation of the 
policy of ‘Indirect rule* (rule through 
native chiefs and bodies) during his 
governorship of Nigeria, and tho pub. of 
nis great book, Th< lhial Mandate in 
British Tropical Africa (1922). The 
African native has rarely If over had a 
more zealous or effective pioneer, and, as 
such, be was recognised equally by other 
African administrators, by missionaries, 
and by loading anthropologists whoso 
work lay la Africa. 


II is earliest efforts against the slave 
trade were in Ny&salana, where in 1888 
he commanded an expedition from Blan- 
tyre against Arab slave-raiders, which 
though Ucuviiy outnumbered, defeated 
tho slavers, L. being badly wounded. 
This work attracted the attention of Sir 
Win. Mackinnon (q. v.) and L. took service 
with the Imperial Brit. E. Africa Com- 
)any, founded by Mackinnon. L.'s 
mmodiato task was to open a new route 
from Mombasa to tho hinterland and to 
explore the Habakhi. This was followed 
by his expedition to Uganda, on whose 
chief ruler, the kabaka of Bug&nda, the 
notorious Carl Peters had imposed a Ger. 
treaty. But the Anglo-Gcr. agreement of 
1890 assigned Uganda to Great Britain, 
and L. and his small band of soldiers 
marched with remarkable rapidity to the 
cap. of Buganda where he eventually ob- 
tained the treaty he sought and brought 
order to the country. But the next year 
Ij., to his chagrin, was ordered by the 
Brit. E. Africa Company to abandon 
Uganda, the compauy being without 
funds for its administration. L. returned 
to England to advocate. In season and out 
of season, the desirability of retaining the 
umutry and he lived to see it become 
e\ entuuMy one of the most prosperous and 
progressive of Brit, protectorates in 
Attica. The Brit. Gov.'s reluctance to 
hold the protcc t orate was tho subject of a 
laumus Punch cartoon entitled ‘The 
Black Baby.' in the issue of April 21, 
1894. In 1 89 4 L. was sent by tho Royal 
Niger Company to Borgu, wher«' he fore- 
stalled the Fr. and Gors. in obtaining 
treaties with the chiefs, by which they 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Brit, company, and where he made a 
lasting friend of King Kiama, in whose 
hauds he put his life notwithstanding Ills 
realisation that Kiama was plottiug to 
kill him. The Brit. Gov. then ordered L. 
to raise a native force to protect Brit, 
interests against Fr. aggression in tho 
hmterland of Lagos and Nigeria. A*ter a 
settlement had been reached with Fr\i oe, 
and tho Royal Niger Company hau mit- 
romlorod its charter, L. was appointed 
high commissioner of N. Nigeria. Only a 
small part of this immense ter. was under 
ilYectivo control. Tho sultan of Sokoto 
and other sultans or emirs refused to 
fulfil their troat> obligations. But L. 
undertook a campaign against tho doughty 
Fulani warriors which brought the whole 
protectorate under Brit, rule; and, by 
1900 when he reigned his post, Nigeria 
was being peacefully administered under 
the supervision of Brit, residents. In 
1900 L., who had retired from the army 
with tho rank of colonel, resigned his 
commissioncrship to take up the gover- 
norship of Hong Kong, where hw tenure of 
oUlce was marked by the great impetus 
he gavo to ednoational efforts; it was also 
during this period that the univ. of Hong 
Kong was founder But this governor- 
ship In Asia was on«> an interlude tn his 
African work and in 1 912 ho was sent book 
to the protectorate of Nigeria which now 
included S. os well as N. Nigeria, and 
also the colony of Lagos. In 1914 ho 
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amalgamated the two Nigerlos into one Luigi Amadeo Giuseppe Maria Ferdln- 
admin is t ration known as the oniony and ando Franoesoo dl Savoia-Aosts. see 
protectorate of Nigeria, the largest pro- Abruzzi, Duoa di. 
teotorate of the Dm. Empire, which, with Luigi, Andrea di (commonly called 
the personal title of governor-general, ho Andrea d*Assisi and nicknamed ‘L'ln- 
admlnistered with conspicuous ability, gegno') (e. 1470-c. 1556), It. painter, 5. at 
bringing to ite multiple peoples a great Assisi. He studied under Pietro Peru- 
advance in civilisation and contentment, gino, and in his youth was regarded as the 
K.C.M.G., 1901, and G.C.M.G.. 1911. rival of Raphael. Later he painted 
Retiring from the colonial servioe in 1919, excellent figure studios in conjunction 
he becaxno P.C. in 1920, and was raised with his master in the hall of Cambio, and 
to the peerage in 1928. Member of the afterwards in the Sisllne Chapel at Rome. 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the When L. became blind at an early age 
League of Nations, 1922-36. It was in Popo Sixtus IV. allowed him a pension. 
1922 that he pub. his classic work The His 4 Holy Family* is In the Louvre. 

Dual Mandate in British Tropical Afrira, Lulk, see LutoK. 

the thesis of which is the doctrine ‘that Luines, Charles d* Albert, see Luynka, 
Europe is in Africa for the mutual benefit Dro dr. 

of her own industrial classes and of the Luinl, Bernardino (r. 1470-c. 1535), It. 
native races in their progress to a higher painter of the Lombard school. Ho was 
plane; that the benefit can be made b. at Luino, on Lake Maggie rt\ and was a 
reciprocal. And that it is the aim and desire follower, some think aKo a pupil, of da 
of civilised administration to fulfil this Vinci. His finest frescoes arc in the 
dual mandate'; or, more shortly, the church of the Madonna at Saronno, and he 
dual mandate is that development of is represented by an oil painting, ‘Christ 
indigenous resources, for the benefit of the disputing with tho Doctors,’ in the 
world must go hand-in-hand with native National Gallery, London, 
well-being. Earlier In his career he wrote Luis de Granada, see Gran \da. 

The Rise of our Fast African Empire Luis©, Auguste Wilhelmine Amalie, 
<1893>, which is partly autobiographical; queen of Prussia, see Loris i. 

British East Afrira and Uganda (1892); Lukaris, Cyrillus, see Lruuus, Cyril. 

Story of the Uganda Protectorate (1901 ). Lukas, or Leokas, we LumniA. 
Lugdunum, see LYONS. Luke, The Gospel according to, has been 

Lugger, small two- or three-masted ascribed by a continuous tradition, since 
vessel with a running bowsprit ami lug- the hctoiul century, to tho writer whoso 
sails, i.e, sails hanging obliquely lo tho numo it bears. The question has been 
mast, and having generally two or three much c&massed, ami many modem 

jibs. critics have denied that Luke had any 

Lugo: 1. Maritime prov. of X.VV. Spain, share in tho authorship either of tho 
It is watered by the Mifio ami its trib., tho Gospel or of (he Acts. which two are uni- 
Sil, and is a fertilo region, iron, granite, versally ascribed to one compiler. Others 
arsenic, and marble are found. Area , are willing to ascribe to him nnlv ihe vr 
3815 sq. m. Pop. 513,700. 2. (Lu cense 1 sections in tho latter wprk. Hut the 

or Lucus August! of tne Roms.) The cap. majority of critics accept tho traditional 
of the prov. of L., situated on the i. b. of \iew, winch has tho support, of the late 
the Miflo, 51 in. E. by N. of Santiago, rt Prof. Hamack. who places the dale of St. 
k enclosed by four massive Rom. walls, Luke's Gospel before A.n. 60. Zalin places 
and has a beautiful Gothic cathedral, it about 75, while of more advanced critics 
dating from tho twelfth century. To the who deny the Lucan authorship Juiicher 
Roms. It was noted for its liot sulphur places it about 105 and Loisy from 90 to 
springs. Pop. 52,700. 3. Tn. of ccutral 100. The author does not claim to ho an 

Italy, in the prov. of, and 14 m. VV. of tho eye-witness narrating from his own reool- 
oity of, Ravenna. In the battles of 1944 lections hut a compiler intending to give 
the church of St. Dominic was almost a more accurate compilation than those 
totally destroyed and that of St. Lawrence already in circulation. One of bis sources 
completely demolished. Wine and hemp was our ht. Mark or a treatise very similar 
are produced. Pop. 28,000. to this work. Another source which he 

Lugo*, cap. of the prov, of Krnssb, had in t ornmon with the compiler of St. 

Rumania, 33 m. E. of Temesvar. It is Matthew's Gospel, and which contained 
the seat of two bishoprics, Gh. and Lat. full ac< ounts of the sayings of Our Lord, 
It trades chiefly in wine and fruit, and is a is generally known as Q (from the Ger. 
main railway Junction for tho Danube- Quelle , a source). Ste A. Harnsck, Neut 
Budapest route. Pop. 23,700. untersuckunyen tur Apostelgeschirhle vnd 

Lug-worm, Fl*hing-worm, or Lob-worm tur Abfassungszeit der Synnptisehen Evan - 
(Arenieoln piscatorum), marine worm of ffelien, 1911. See also commentaries by 
the sub-order Tubicolm or tube-makers, L. Ragg, 1922; J. M. Creed, 1930* 11. 
common on tbe Brit, coasts, burrowing in Balmforth, 1930 ; and J. Chapin dn, 1 937. 
the sand and mud, and Indicating its Lukuga, or Lukuja, see Tanganyika, 
whereabouts by spiral rolls of excrement. Lakis. 

The worms are sougnt after by ground- Lulea: 1. Seaport and the cap. of the 
feeding fish, and are therefore used in Ian of N orrbotten, Hwedon, is at the mouth 
considerable quantities as bait by fisher- of L. R., on the N.W, coast of the gulf of 
men. Ls. grow up to 10 in. long, and are Bothnia. It exports ore from the iron 
formed of numerous segments, thirteen of mines of Gelllvara. and since 1943 pig-iron 
which have branchial tuft* which appear has been produced by electrical methods 
to assist burrowing. near by. Fish, skins, and forest products 
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are also exported. The harbour, which should follow the rules for rheumatism: 
was improved in 1901. is closed by ioe woollen clothing, good food with careful 
from Nov. to Juno. Thore is an airport, dieting, the avoidance of chill and damp. 
Pop. 15,200. 2. Kiv. in the N. of Sweden, Lumbar Puncture, minor surgical opera- 

flows through the lan, of Norrbotten into tlon, the object of which is to remove some 
the gulf of Bothnia, entering the sea at of the cerebro -spinal fluid which surrounds 
L. after a course of 255 m. the spinal cord. The examination of the 

Lull, Raimon, or Lully, Raymond (c. fluid is of great value for correct diagnosis 
1235-1315), Sp. mybtic, known as the of disease of the cord, while the reduc- 
* enlightened doctor. Ho was 5. at Palma tlon of pressure following the operation 
in Majorca, and led a wild, dissolute llfo is of immediate therapeutic benefit. The 
till 1 211(1. when he was converted. After patient is placed on his side in such a pos- 
sev. years spent in solitude and mcdJta- ture as to facilitate the insertion of the 
lion, he began a great missionary enter- needle between the processes of the spine; 
prise, carrying out his projects by Iho puncture is made at the lower ter- 
l> reaching throughout Italy and in Prance, urination of the spinal cord, below the 
Armenia, and Africa. In 1314 ho sailed second lumbar vertebra at the highest 
on a crusade against Mohammedanism to point of t ho iliac crests slightly to ono side 
Hugia (modern liougie) in Africa, where he of the middle line; in this way damage to 
was stoned and died of his wounds. L.'a the spinal cord itself is avoided. The 
philosophy, as set forth in lAbri XII. needle is pushed upwards and backwards 
Ibrincipiorum I'hUoxophurxnti contra A rrr- through the ligaments of the spine, and the 
rniMas, was condemned by a pnpal Bull fluid will issue drop by drop from the 
(137(5). and is nou r of interest only for Its canula if pressure is normal and healthy, 
breaking awav from the scholastic system. It is carefully collected in a sterilised tube 
His fitonijnerno (1283) in some way b > for complete subsequent examination, 
anticipates More’s I'topia. His poems The operation has been performed in cases 
Kl Dvkconort (121)5) and Lo Cant tie Ramon | of epidemic ami tuberculous cerebro- 
(121)9) are of grout beauty. He estab. j spinal meningitis and urirmia, to relieve 
chairs in oriental languages at Oxford, i int ra-crmnul pro-sure. The fluid should 
Paris, and Salamanca. Set A Hclffcriota, bo perfectly clear, and microscopic 
Raymond Lull. 1858; Canale j as, Ims l*nc- I examination should show the presence of 
trmasdr R. Lulkt, 1870; \V. T. A. Harbor, * few cells. If there is excess of cells the 
Raymond Lully , 1903; 11. Kills, article in I fluid will be more or less turbid. It must 
C on temporary Renew, May 19(ui; and i be tested for the aiu omit of albumin and 
Kt A. Peers, Fool of Lore. 1916. undergo careful bacteriological examina* 

Lully, Giovanni Battista ( 1633 - 87 ), it. | tion. In tuberculous and syphilitic 
composer, ft. in Florence. He went to { diseases of the cord, mo uo- nucleated 
PariH, where he joined the baud of Louis leucocytes will be fomul in excess, multi- 
XIV., who made him director of the 1 nucleated cells in other forms of menln- 
Acad6mlo Ittwale de MuMque (1672). Ho | gitis. The Wassermann test for syphilis 
introduced lively ballets into t lie Ir. j can also lx* performed on the spinal fluid, 
opera, and in conjunction with the poet 1 The operation of L. P. has been proved of 
(Juinault composed twenty operas the the greatest value in the study of the 
chlof of which are Alceste (1674); Thtste various forms of meningitis, bringing 
(1675); Atys (1670); Pha'ton (1683); and them within the realm of scientific treat- 
A rrnidc (1686). Ills Miserere was written ment and control. The same operation 
for the funeral of Soquior. See lues by affords a means of Inducing spinal unoe-s- 
K. Kadct, 1891, and J. Chancel, 1938. tiles fa by the introduction of ana^thetics. 

Lulworth Cove, me Wight and F/\*-i j Lumber and Lumbering (r/. Swidish 
LriiWmmi. lomrn . to roar, a frt qnentative of 

Lumbago, medical term applied to a 1 to make a noise). Formerly the word 
painful affection of the muscles in the 1 lumber was applied to a pawnbroker’s 
small of the back. It usually seizes the shop, being a variant of ’Lombard,* which 
patient suddenly on some extra, but not was equivalent in meaning to pawnbroker, 
unusual, movement < ailing on the lumbar someone who accumulated discarded fur- 
muscles. In a severe attack the slightest ifllure, etc. The word, with its twofold 
movement gites rise to excruciating pain, meaning of rubbish and timber Is probably 
necessitating complete rest. In bed. It associated with both these sources. The 
is probably of rheumatic 1 origin, and may lumbering of wood for shipbuilding, 
be seated In the cartilages and ligaments bunding, and the uiannf. of furniture, etc., 
rather than the muscles. It appears to is an important industry of N. America, 
follow exposure to damp or cold, aud leaves It includes t lie felling of trees and cutting 
the patlout open to future attacks, par- into logs, aud t lie sawrallUng of rough 
tioularly with chill after perspiration, or Htnhor Into beamo, and the planing of 
muscular straiu. Tho most elllciont these. Lumbering has long been an im- 
treatinent is by hot or Turkish baths to portant industry in tho U.S. A., and forests 
promote perspiration, and the uso of au have been cut down so rapidly that at the 
aperient. Alkalis, belladonna, aconite, present rate of consumption the whole 
opium, etc., are beneficial. The severe supply muy become exhausted in forty 
pains may be allayed by hot fomentations years* time. Lunib’i >ng is also a valuable 
with turpentine or laudanum; the common primary Industry In Canada. Newfound- 
bread poultice Is efficacious. Tho old- land. Sweden, Finland, and other countries 
fashioned remedy, the application of a hot which possess large forest resources. See 
iron with brown paper interposed, is also also Canada, Forestry and Lumbering; 
good. Those subject to the complaint Forestry, (See illustration, p. 596.) 
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Lumbrious, w Earthworms. biht\ . Some crystals exhibit L. on being 

Lumbumbashi, sre v ruler Eltsaui hi* canned slightly, eg. diamond, or as a 
wl,lk lesult of friction due to rubbing or 

Lumtere, Louis (1862-1948), Fr pioneer crushing, e.g sugar, 
of cinematography. Ho improved upon Luminosity, state of emitting light 
Edison’s kinctoscope so as to obtain a Intrinsic L. or bright ness is the coni piua- 
hltberto unknown steadiness of his pic- tivo light -emitting power of a sinning 
turos when projected on a sei eon. Owing, body per unit oiea. Bodies may be self- 
however, to defective mechanism used in luminous or luminous by relied cmI light , 
his apparatus for draw mg the him through in t lie former ease xncandi sec net is usual I v 
the projec tor, no more than 50 ft could he due to a stato of heat Tlio whole 
used at one showing, and L *s method hod question concerns the tffec t of light iu\h 
soon to be abandoned With his brother on the letina of tho eyo, and a rough 
Vuguste L. gave the first demonstration classification may be made into glowing 
in London of ‘living photoginplis* on or dull led, bright red, vollowq and white 
February 20, 1896. Among these early but tho eve falls completed to make ati\ 
films which wen the prototypes of main appioximation to scientific coinpuiiinn, 
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others of their kind were ‘Workers I judging, eg a am hue to bo only five times 
leaving tho Lnmlere Factory,’ ‘The as bright os another ascertained bv 
Gardener and the Hose,’ and 4 Arrival of a nhotoiiMirv to be 100 times as luight 
Train.’ The e\e, unable to < stimate dilTereuce of 

Luminal, sec Phenobarbitovf. L , can recognise equal L. It can be 

Luminescence, property of emitting shown t)i vt the intensity of illumination 
light without tho simultaneous mani* at any point of a surface held normally to 
testation of heat. The most familiar the light from a point source varies in- 
Instances are those of phosphorescence m versely as the square of the distance. Bv 
decaying fish, the glow-worm, and Ore-files, so adjusting distances of two luminous 
and the * phosphorescence’ of the sea objects that they give equal illumination 
Chemical action Accounts for it in the case on a surf v c, w t* arrive at their comparath e 
of phosphorus itself, oxidation taking La. Tlx u> are, however, man v attendant 
place in air At ordinary temps In the difficulties, e <j colour and standard (but 
case of radium and electric dis< harges, see Photometry) 

disintegration of substances largely ac- As a rule Ls. of gases or vapours are 
counts for it (see X-Kays), this o< furring low, even with Intense heat, lilgli L. being 
probably In the aura. In the rose of due to Incandescent solids. Bright flames 
quinine snlphate fiolutfbnn fluorescence is owe their Intensity to small particles of 
due to emission of previously absorbed solid In an incandescent state, e.g. ooal gas 
light; other substances exhibiting L. are owes its luminous powers to carbon 
the sulphides of calcium, barium, and particles liberated chemically; If air he 
strontium, used in the manuf. of luminous mixed as in tho bunsen flame, though the 
paints. These possess tho power of heat is more intense, the brightness is 
storing up light rays of higher refrangi- altogether lost; the solid Incandescent 
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Lunacy 


mantle, however. Incomes intensely 
luminous in tho llarne. 

Luminous Paint. Substances with the 
power of luminescence have been incor- 
porated in paint. Such paints do not give 
off enough light to illuminate their sur- 
roundings, but serve to render tho object 
coated with them visible in the dark by 
tho phosphorescent glow. Tho sub- 
stances used are tho sulphides of calcium, 
barium, and strontium, prepared by 
reduction of the Hulpiiato with carbon, 
tho earliest L. P. was ‘Bologna phos- 
phorus,' tho sulphide of barium : Bal- 
main's L. P. is unotlicr mixed sulphide 
preparation. The essential point about 
tho.se substances is that they lose tho 
property unless exposed periodically to 
sunlight or other Htrong actinic rays. 
The rays of light of higher refrangibility 
are stored tind slowly emitted; an example 
oi the dissipation of energy. By mixing 
an ordinary L. P. with a radioactive 
substance such as mesothorium, a L. P. 
is produced that does not need to be 
exposed to light. Such radioactive L. P. 
is largely used for illuiiunutuig wuteh and 
clock dials, etc. 

Lumsdcn, Ernest (1881 lit IS). Scottish 
etcher and portrait pub W and a Ho.val 
Scottish academician, b. in ».< ndon. In 
hi*, early years he worked with Frank 
Morley Fletcher and J. l>. Batten on 
colour printing from blocks. Before the 
First World War Ids etchings were much 
in demand by both public and private 
collectors, and he exhibited pm trait 
paintings regularly at tho Edinburgh 
academy. 

Lunacy in this article is used in its 
legal sense as representing all tho**) ala r- 
im lions from mental soundness which 
involve us a consequence certain dis- 
abilities in civil relations. (For the 
pathological side of the subject s<c under 
Insanity and Mkdical JiMUMUtriMwei:, 
especially as to the medical te-»ts of L.) 
The term lunatic is derived from Inna, 
tho moon (from the supposed inliuotii i *»f 
tho moon in causing mental disorder), it 
is notoriously difficult lo state the h gal 
conception of L. trom the fait that 
different text writers adopt ditteimt 
classifications. sometimis opposing it to 
uiwcu or other form- iff insanity. and 
sometimes including under Urn mu noi..- 
tion practically all ciim-s of lost ineinorv. 
In general tl»o Eng. law override* patho- 
logical difficulties by deilumg lunatic as 
meaning and ineluding ‘every person <>r 
unsound mind, and every person being an 
idiot’ (Lunatic Asylums Act, ISAS, and 
Lunacy Act, IM)U). This leaves the term 
Idiot undefined, but for tilt* most part 
idiocy lias been used to denote dementi a 
naturabs, or a natiritate, i.c. congenital 
infirmity of nilnd, though some, e.y. Luff 
( Forensic Mali cine, and Toxicology), state 
that all grades of mental deficiency are 
eoiifpriscd in the term idiocy, from per- 
sons whoso mental condition resembles a 
mJld form of imbecility to those whose 
intelligence is so low that they load but 
on automatic existence. No less con- 
fusing is tho legal use of the term unsound 
mind whieh in many Acts is used indis- 


criminately to mean non compos mentis 
(i.c. not master of one's senses), congenital 
L. hi all its variations of signification, 
and permanent ‘adventitious’ Insanity, 
Idiocy, at all events, is a term of less shift- 
ing import than all the others; it is derived 
from the Ok. L6to s , a private person, or one 
who has no public office, and i&wiiN. an 
ignorant or illiterate person, and neces- 
sarily implied and still implies incapacity; 
whereas the term ‘L.* is by no means a 
synonym for incapacity, and does not 
consistently imply a permanent state*. 
Another type of mental disability is that 
called imbecility, which is legally' defiued 
as a weakness of mind between the limits 
of absolute idiocy on tho one hand, and 
ot perfect capacity on tho other. The 
I pliriiM* moral insanity is noticed in 
CniMlNOLOUY. 

I For all practical purposes of civil rela- 
1 1 ions liip it is unnecessary to attempt a 
| further differentiation or a more scientific 
classification of these mutable terms, 
because the law avoids definitions for the 
l moHt pait. and merely applies various 
, tests to determine responsibility and 
• rapacity . and then, according to the result 
of Its inquiry, attaches or removes dis- 
abilities, a*, for example, dlsabillt y to moke 
a will or entcT into a binding emit met. 

Formerly the legal tests of idiocy, or 
insanity generally, were of the crudest 
kind. One test was the capacity of the 
alleged idiot to count twenty peine, tell 
his ngo, or w ho vvei e his father and m< »thei . 
Tills old test at idiocy i-> grotesque enough 
i when judged by the light of modern 
| mental science: Tor it is a common place 
among alienists that there are to be found 
among idiots (generally congenital) special 
instances of extraordinary memory , and 
great powers oi enh illation (idiots so rants). 
Then later the law acted on Hale’'' view 
(bat the question whether a person was 
nmsti r ot his senses was one of fact for a 
jury. At the present day commissions in 
L. do not venture to declare a person a 
1 lunatic unless ho is unable to apprec ite 
i t he nature and to pass a rational judgment 
j upon 1 he results ol the particular act which 
is the subject of judicial consideration. 
In one direction law goes furl her than 
medicine, because it consistently infers 
irresponsibility on the ground of insanity 
fiom mere ignorance of the nature anil 
quality of a paiticular act, while medicine 
recognises that in certain eases a person 
may, from disordered feelings, over which 
his ratioual faculty has no control, be 
tumble to retrain from a particular act, 
although he umlersiauds perfectly its 
moral nature. (For the test of criminal 
responsibility and tho relation of L. to 
cruno generally in Eng. law see under 
CltiMiNAL L\v\, .mil also OlllMlvoj,OGY.) 

The Lunacy Ads, 1390-19:10, may ba 
said to make provision, firstly for the core, 
housing, and custody of persons of unsound 
mind, and second 1 ' for the administra- 
tion of their estate It Hhould be noted 
that in praotico ami statutory form tho 
terms lunatic, asylum, pauper, and 
workhouse have been replaced by the 
terms person of unsound mind, mental 
hospital, state-aided patient, and poor 
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law Institution. So far as the question 
of care, housing, and custody are dealt 
with under these Acts, duties devolve 
(inter alia ) upon the Court of Protection 
(previously Board of Control); the Lord 
Chancellor's Visitors or Chancery Visitors 
(being three medical and one legal); 
and visiting committees of co. and bor. 
mental hospitals (who are appointed 
by the local authorities) ; visitors of those 
licensed houses which are not within the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Protection (they are appointed by the 
justices of every co. and quarter sessions 
bor.); and the jnstlccs of the peace, some 
of whom are for the purposes of the Acts 
constituted os judicial authorities. 

Visitation on d I nsjjfction.- - On the 
occasion of these visits pationts may be 
personally examined as to their mental 
condition and general welfare. Such 
personal visitation Is compulsory upon 
the visitors at the time of some of their 
statutory visits. The Inspection of the 
sev. institutions In all their depts., 
including questions as to diet ami the 
various forms of medical treatment, are 
included in the duties of the visitors. 
The Chancery Visitors' duties mainly rest 
with tho visitation of all lunatics ho found , , 
and of such other persons of unsound mind 
for whom receivers havo been appoiuted, 
and who have been placed on the list for 
such visitation by the master in L. In 
addition to the above instances of 
statutory visitation there are also pro- 
visions for the visitation of rate-aided 
patients by the public local authority 
and their medical officer. 

Housing . — As to tho housing of tho 
insane, there are three distinct types of 
mental hospitals; co. and Jbor. asylums, 
registered hospitals, and the metropolitan 
and prov. licensed houses. The Arts 
contain extensive legislation for tho 
regulation and management of these 
institutions. 

Custody and Detention . — Klaborate 
measures are incorporated in tho Acts to 
ensure, as far as possible, that no person, 
whose mental state dors not warrant 
reception or detention In a mental hos- 
pital, either for his own good or the good 
of the public, cau havo his rights of 
liberty infringed. 

Certification.- As to private patients 
(excepting In the cases of lunatics so 
found, who may bo detained by the order 
of tho committee of tho person, or In oases 
of extreme urgency demanding immediate 
supervision) tho prin. Act U.e. the Art of 
1890) requires the Intervention of a 
judicial authority, whose order for deten- 
tion is obtained on petition supported by 
two medical certificates. The petition is, 
however, dispensed with in the rase of a 
person 'not a pauper’ and 'not under 
proper care and control.’ The cases of 
urgency referred to may be dealt with by 
an urgency order signed by a relative or 
friend or other person, accompanied by a 
medical certificate containing a statement 
of the reasons for the employment of such 
methods. This order, however, only 
covers seven days’ detention, and before or 
at the end of that period has to be super- 


seded by the order of a Judicial authority 
if further detention is deemed to be neces- 
sary. The rate-aldod patients cannot be 
received or detafued, other than in poor 
law (now national assistance) institutions, 
except upon the order of a justice of tho 
peace. This latter is called a summary 
reception ordor and must be supported by 
one medical certificate, differentiating as 
between the private and rate-aided ('lasses 
in two respects, i.e. omitting the necessity 
for a petition and accepting one medical 
certificate in place of two. Tho Acts also 
make provision for sending reports at 
various fixed periods relating to the 
mental and physical conditions of patients 
after their admission into institutions. 
Reports and certificates in one form or 
another are obligatory, whether the 
patients belong to the private or the rate- 
aided class, and extend also to person** 
who art' lunatics so found. 

Discharge . — Discharge may bo brought 
about in t he case of private patients by t lie 
order of tho petitioner, i.e. the person 
upon whose petition tho reception order 
was granted. In the absence, for any 
cause, of such petitioner, other persons 
may be substituted to exercise the power. 
Rate-aided patlouts m the co. and bor. 
mental hospitals may be discharged on the 
authority of tho visitors of mcli Institu- 
tions, whilst power resides with the Oourt 
of Protection to order discharge of patient** 
under various condition'! laid down m the 
prin. Act. The Acts nowhere give direct 
authority to the medical superintendent of 
a mental hospital, registered hospi1.il, or a 
licensed house to order tin* (litharge of 
nny patient detained then*, in the cases, 
however, of recovery of a patient Jn n 
registered hospital or licensed house, after 
seven (lay s* notice thereof to the person on 
whose petition the reffpptiou order was 
granted, tho patient shall forthwith he 
discharged, unless in the meantime) the 
petitioner or other responsible person shall 
have e‘feeted the removal. In cases 
where the petitioner or other substituted 
person ordiw the discharge »>f a patient 
who Is deemed by the medico! officer of 
tho institution to be dangerous and unfit 
to be out at large, and a medical certificate 
to that < ft* r t ir» given, together with the 
grounds thereof, aiirh path nt shall not bo 
dlse lunged unless the Court of Protection 
or Visit or**, grant their assent. 

Voluntary Hoarders . — Voluntary pat- 
ients enu be admitted for treatment in the 
register* d hospitals and licensed houses, 
and them are statutory provisions with 
respect to their admission and detention 
under the prin. Act where they are referred 
to as boarders. Generally speaking there 
la no power to receive boarders Into tho co. 
or bor. mental hospitals. The application 
to be admitted as a boarder must be 
voluntary, and In tho cose of licensed 
houses admission must bo sanctioned by 
the Oourt of Protection or, *vhcro such 
house is not within their immediate Juris' 
diction, by two of the visiting or licensing 

t ustlccs. For a period of twenty-four 
murs their detention may be compulsory, 
but at the end of that time, after tho 
boarder’s written notice to quit, further 
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detention is illegal unless steps are taken 
for certification. The admission of a 
voluntary boarder Into a registered hos- 
pital does not require the consent of the 
Court of Protection, but it is necessary to 
send to that body a notice of admission 
of a boarder both into that class of insti- 
tution as well as into a licensed house. 

The Alental Treatment Act , 1930 . — This 
Act provides for the treatment of mental 
illness In its preliminary stages by enabling 
patients to be received, cither voluntarily 
or on the application of the husband or 
wife or a relative, for temporary treatment 
without certification cither In a mental 
hospital or in any hospital, nursing home, 
or place approved by the Court of Pro- 
tection or into the charge as a single 
patient of a peison so approved. Before 
the passing of this Act the law was that 
the consent of two, later one, comnus- 
sionors or justices had to be obtained In 
oaeh case where a voluntary patient 
wished to be admitted to a licensed house. 
Now this consent is rendered unnecessary, 
though the f'ourt of Protection must have 
approved the institution and thero are 
stringent provisions as to notice of 
reception, death, und departure being sent 
forthwith to the court. 

Crimituil Fanatics. — Under the warrant 
of the homo secrelaiy cmiiual lunatics 
may bo detained during the royal pleasure 
in criminal lunatio asylums. 

Estates of Persons of Unsound Mind. — 
Under Ruction 171 of the Law of Property 
Act, lO'i. 1 * , the court has power to settle the 
beneficial interest of a lunatio or defective. 
Til© Lunacy Act, 192*2, provides for the 
eases where lunatics are trustees or aro 
mortgagees jointly with other portions. 

Contract and Torts, Marriage and Divorce 
of Lunatics .— Simple contracts (Q.v.) of 
persons of unsound mind are voidable. 
They are binding upon such person or his 
representatives unless he or someone on 
bis behalf can prove that the other party 
to the contract kuew he was so insane as 
not to know what he was doing. In order 
to deprive the other party of his rights on 
the grouud of notice of the person’s state 
of mind, something moro titan general 
reputation or a casual intimation that the 
other l» out of his mind Is requisite. \ 
person of unsound mind may make a valid 
contract during a lucid interval, but it is 
for the other contracting party to prove 
the existence *»f a lucid interval. But the , 
property of a lunatic (whether ho bo found 
so or not) is bound to recoup the reason- 
able cost Of necessaries supplied to the 
lunatio, and It is immaterial whether tin* 
person supplying the necessaries knew or 
did not know of the L. A lunatic or his 
estate is liable for necessaries supplied to 
his wife by any one who was ignorant of 
his stato or mind, and to whom the lunatic 
when of sound mind had held out his 
wife as bis agent. As to the question of 
the voidability of specialty oont roots, a 
person found by inquisition to be a lunatio 
cannot execute a valid deed disposing of 
his property, not even during a lucid 
Interval, unless and until the inquisition 
is annulled. 

Apart from statute unsoundness of 


mind is no bar to a valid marriage If the 
alleged lunatic knew at the time of mar- 
riage that he was being married, and fully 
appreciated at the time the duties and 
responsibilities which the contract of 
marriage creates ; and insanity super- 
vening after marriage is not a ground for 
divorce or judicial separation unless it also 
amounts to cruelty, when it might he a 
ground for separation, or becomes In- 
curable; and in the case of a petition for 
divorce on this ground the respondent 
must have been continuously under 
treatment and care for at least five years 
immediately preceding the petition ( see 
Divohck). A lunatio husband or wife 
(insane when married) may, on recovering 
reason, petition for nullity. The sane 
spouse may also petition Cor nullity at any 
time, but the burden of proof of the 
Insanity of the other spouse at the date of 
marriage Is upon the petitioner. The 
court docs not usually attempt to gauge 
the extent of the mental derangement, 
but confines itself to the broad issue of the 
health or disease of the mind at the time of 
the ceremony (W. Lakey and D. P. Itees, 
Louj and Practice in Divorce aiul Matri- 
monial Causes, 13tb ed., 194G). It seems 
that under a statute of lleorge II. 
marriages of lunatics so found bv inquisi- 
tion are void without the necessity of 
nullity proceedings, though the point Is 
I not five from doubt. L. is no answer to a 
petition for restitution of conjugal rights. 
It is a good answer t o a pet ition for divorce 
on the ground of adultery, or other matri- 
monial offunre, if the respondent were of 
such unbound mind as not to be aware of 
t be nature and const jucnecs of his offence. 
The will of a person alleged to be of un- 
sound mind at the time of making it 
cannot be attacked if the testator at the 
time of executing the will had a sufficiently 
good memory to recall the nature and 
amount of his property and the persons 
who might have moral claims upon it, and 
further, if his Judgment and will-power 
were not so subject to the influence of 
morbid ideas or ext< rnal control as u be 
inadequate to balancing the relative 
strength of those claims. Moral insanity 
(see rniMiNOLOUY) is not sufficient to 
invalidate a will. 

The general principle in the law of torts 
(civil wrongs apart from breach of oon- 
t met) is that a lunatic is liable to the same 
extent as any other person, for intention 
and state of mind are hardly germane to 
questions of tortious liability But. as 
fcflr Frederick Pollock points out, a lunatio 
would hardly be held liable in damages for 
* incoherent words of vituperation.* 

The control of the person and property 
of lunatics belongs of right to the Crown 
(o.r.), a right which was confirmed by the 
statute De Prarogdtiva Regis of 1324. 
Formerly the king took the profits of the 
estates of idiots for his own use, and acted 
as a trustee for the estates of lunatics 
(i.e. rum compotes' But for at least 
three centuries thk **'»yal Jurisdiction has 
been delegated to various officials or 
I bodies Hke the lord ohancellor (q.v.), the 
old court of wards, and the court of 
| chancery (</.*.), and is now vested in the 
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masters in L. blasters in L. are barristers 
of ten rears* standing, who are empowered 
to hold inquisitions as to the state of mind 
of a person alleged by near relatives, 
executors, or certain other persons to be 
lunatic. A petition for an inquisition 
must be backed up by medical affidavits, 
stating the foots relied upon to prove tho 
mental incapacity. The L. laws are 
administered by a Court of Protection, 
comprising a chairman, four senior com- 
missioners, a number of other commis- 
sioners and inspectors. The masters 
have power also to make all necessary or 
consequential orders for dealing with the 
persons and Cbtates of lunatics so found 
by inquisition. Under the Lunacy Act, 
1890, they also have wide summary powers 
of management and administration over 
the property of lunatics uot so found, 
such summary' powers being exercisable 
exclusively for the benefit of the lunatic. 

Statistics . — The following table gives 
the number of notified insane persons in 
England and Wales, Scotland, aud X. 
Ireland, so far as such information is 


available: { 

1 

1 list it u - 

Pri- 


Per 

Tear ! 

tions 

vate 1 

Total 

10,000 

1 

Care l 


of Pop. 


England and Wales 


1914 ; 

! 132,201 

5854 

138,055 

I 37 

1936 j 

149,549 

4222 

153,771 

1 38 

1937 

1 151,526 

399G 

155,522 

38 

1938 

153.171 

3*82 

157.353 

' 38 

1939 

154.8S8 

3835 1 

158,723 

39 



Scotians, 

l 


1914 

15,801 

1 2913 

* 18,744 

1 40 

1936 

18,440 

* 12.57 

, 19,697 

1 40 

1937 

18.395 

1201 

. 19,596 

’ 39 

1938 

18.508 

1144 

• 19.652 

39 

1939 

1 18,554 

1087 

19,641 

39 


Sorthem Ireland 


1914 

| 

1 f 

4939 1 40 

1936 

5327 ! 

1 20 1 

5317 

1 41 

1937 

5444 , 

i 22 1 

1 0466 

' 43 

1938 

5541 

‘24 

i 5568 

i 43 

1939 

5617 

31 

1 5648 

1 44 


<Tlif abov< figuivsinclude person 1 - m ^tafr criminal 
lunatic asylums, the average nuub< r p^r annum 
tying about Boo.) 

The total number of mental patients 
in England and Wales (a* at Jan. 1, 
1948) was 145,772 (private patients, 
13,206; rate-aided, 131,052; Broadmoor 
patients. 914). Of this total tho num- 
bers in the various hospitals, homes, 
etc,, were as follows: co. and hor. mental 
hospitals, 128,817; In other types of 
premises run by local authorities, 138; 
registered hospitals, 2429 ; licensed booses 
in the metropolitan area, 754; prov. 
licensed houses, l<£4; nursing homes, 54; 
naval and military hospitals, 206; Broad- 
moor, 830; public assistance institutions 
and general public health hostels, 8893; 
private single care, 91; and on outdoor 
relief, 2036. Of the Broadmoor patients 
given in the first figure above, some 84 


wore in co. mental hospitals. (After 
July 1, 1948, all mental patients came 
under tho national health service. The 
above classification lias therefore now 
■disappeared.) See also Mental Defici- 
ency ACM. 

See G. E. Mills and A. II. It. W. 
Poyser, Lunacy Prat tire (1934); N. A. 
Iloywood and A. S. Massey, 1 Amaru 
Practice (fith od.. by D. G. Hunt and 
J. l'\ Phillips), 1939. 

Lunar Apennines, see Apennines 
(Lunar). 

Lunar Nutation, see under Nutation. 

Lunar Theory, see under Moon. 

Lunawada, small state of Bombay prov., 
India. The rulers of L. belong to tho 
historic Solanki clan of Rajputs, claiming 
descent from the famous Sidhruj JaysJnli 
of Anhilwad (Gujerat). Besides having 
fine stretches of good agrio. land. L. con- 
tains a largo forest area yielding rich 
timber. Tho cap., L.. is a fortified tn., 
65 m. K. of Ahmedabnd. Area 388 so. in. 
Pop. 105.400. 

Lund, tn. in tho lan and 12 m. N.E. of 
Mahno, Sweden, was tho cap. of Denmark 
In the twelfth century, and reunited with 
Sweden, 1058. It contains a fine eleventh - 
century cathedral, observatory, zoological 
museum, botanical gardens, and a unlv. 
founded in 1668. Tho Industries are 
siurur refining, furniture making, woollen 
manufs.. and tanning. Pop. 31.900. 

Lunda, ter. lu Central Africa, situated S. 
of the Belgian Congo, and politically 
belonging partly to Belgian Congo and 
partly to Portugal. It Is watered by tho 
Kasai, Lulu a, and Lubilasli. and inhabited 
by the Kalunda, a tribe of Bantus. The 
Bantu supreme chief Ls called Muata 
Yomvo. who shares bis power with the 
Lukokesha. both these rulers being elected 
by the nobility. The* site of the cap., 
called Mussuinbft, changes at the death of 
the Muata Vumvo. A Portuguese coin- 
pan j was formed In 1917 to roino the 
diamond deposits located In the L. dist. 
in the N.L. corner of Angola. Pop. 
(estimated) 2,000,000. 

Lundy, Benjamin (1789-1839), Amor, 
abolitionist, ft. at llandwiek. New Jersey, 
of Quaker parentage. lie contributed to 
the Philanthropist, and was the first to 
entnhli-.il anti-slavery periodicals. 

Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel, 
England, 12 in. N.W. of Hartland 
Point; has an area of 1051 ac., most 
of which is pasture land. It con- 
tains a lighthouse built in 1820, and 
remains of an nnet. castle and round 
towers, and is a lioj nl Naval signal station 
with telephone connection with Barn- 
staple. It was a stronghold of smugglers. 
Pop. about 50. See monograph by J. K. 
Chanter, 1877, and P. T. Etliertou and 
V. Barlow, Tempestuous Isle » 1949. 

Ltineburg, tn. of Hanover, Germany, 
31 m. H.E. of Hamburg, on the Ilmonau. 
There ls a fine old tn. hall, the fourteenth- 
century church of Ht. John, 4nd that of St. 
Michael, fifteenth century. L. was a 
mem tier of the Hanseatic League. The 
chief manufs. before the Second World 
War were textiles, carpets, chemioals and 
it has iron works and gypsum quarries. 
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It was at F.-M. Montgomery’s head- 
quarters on L. Heath that Jioenitz (q.v.) 
and others came to surrender uncon- 
ditionally all the Ger. foroes in Holland, 
N.W. Germany, and Donmark. Pop 
about 30,000. See Westkr n Front in 
Second Would War. German Collapse 
in Northern Germany, — Himmler's offer of 
surrender, 

Lttnen, Industrial tn. of Westphalia, 
Germany, 8 m. N. of Dortmund. Pop. 
28,000. 

Lunenburg, seaport tn.. cap. of L. co.. 
Nova Scotia, Canada, 45 in. S.W. of 
Halifax. The fishing fleets start from 
here for Labrador. It has a large trade 
with the W. Indies, and has shipyards. 


China, near the borders of Tongking. It 
is on one of the main trade routes, but its 
trade Is of no great Importance to-day 
owing to the absence of railroad com- 
munications. Pop. 14,000. 

Lungkow, port of China, In the l^aicbow 
Bight on the coast immediately opposite 
the mouth of the Hwang-Ho. Pop 1 1 ,000. 

Lungs. The L. are the greyish, spongy, 
irregularly pyramidal or conical elastic 
organs of respiration, occupying the greater 
portion of llie thorax, the remaining 
cent ral portion of this cavity being termed 
the mediastinum, and containing the heart, 
great vessels, roots of L-, etc. Each organ 
has an apex extending into the root of the 
neck Just above the first nb, and a 
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Iron foundries, etc. Pop. 35.000. 

Lunette: 1, In fortification, a redan 
with lateral wings and gorge generally 
open, built for the protection of roads him! 
bridges. 2. (Fr. lime , inoon), in an Id- 
tecture a crescent -shaped or semi- 
circular aperture, made so os to admit 
the light or the sound of bells. The word 
is ala applied to a somlciirnlar pane, 
filled in With decorative carving. 

Luntville, tn. in the dept, of Meurtho* 
et-Moselle, France 15 m. E S.K. of Nancy 
It is a military depot. The peace of L. 
was signed here tn 1801 between German v 
and Napoleon I. The Industries are 
woollen and cotton spinning and tanning 
and ra&nufs. of gloves, porcelain, and 
linen; there arc large motor and railway 
engineering works. The tn. was a centre 
of severe fighting during the Fr. invasion 
of Lorraine under Oastelnau In 1914. L. 
was captured by Aiuer. foroes on Sept. 19, 
1944, Pop. 20,800. w _ 

Lungehau* tn. In the prov. of Kwangsl, 

E.E. 8 


concave base resting on the diaphragm 
The outer surface i* smooth and convex, 
ami the Inner is concave and In part 
adapted to the pericardium. The pos- 
terior bonier fitting into the deep con- 
cavity on either side of rbc spinal column 
is broad and rounded, while the anterior 
edge is thm and overlaps the front of the 
pcncurdium. Each lung la enclosed iu Its 
serous membrane. I he pleura, a double bag, 
the tuner closely covering the lung and 
the outer Conning a lining to the cavity 
of t he chest. Between the two surfaces of 
the pleura there is a small amount of 
lubricatory fluid as In the ease of the 
pericardium. The bronchus w.r.l and 
the great vessels join the lung at Its root, 
which Is situated upon the Inner snrfaoe, 
somewhat above the middle of the lung 
and towards its po<* rior border. Within 
the lung the arterial trunks run behind the 
bronchial branches, and the venous trunks 
are situated in front. 

Dimensions, etc , — The right lung is a 

U 
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little thloker and heavier than the left, 
lmt Is almost an inch shorter owing to the 
curvature of the diaphragm In accom- 
modation of the liver. The organs vary 
in weight and size according to the amount 
of blood they may happen to contain. In 
general the right lung weighs about ‘22 oz. 
in the adult male, and the left weighs 
about 20 oz. The totals arc less in the 
case of the female, both absolutely and 
also relatively, for the lung weight is about 
, l - of the body-weight in the male and 
about in the female. 

Properties awl Stntclurc . — The mass of 
the organ is of a light, porous, spongy 
texture, and when healthy is buoyant in 
water, henoe the popular name of ‘lights' 
applied to the L. When fully distended 
the sp. gr. of the orgau is only 0 120. but 
rises to l -056 on being entirely deprived of 
air (Krause). The pulmonary tissue is 
endowed with great elasticity, in conse- 
quence of which the L. collapse to about 
one-third of their bulk when the thorax is 
opened. The right lung is divided into 
three lobes, one of which is leas distinet; 
the left ia divided into two lobes. The 
surface of eaeli lung is marked out into 
polygonal spaces, which are the bases of 
the lobules, and the substance of the 
organs is made up of lobules united by 
connective tissue ( interlobular septa), 
which is continuous with the sub-pleural 
and peribronchial connective tissues. 
Each lobule Is a complete system in itself, 
consisting of (a) a small bronchial branch ; 
(6) artery, capillaries, and vein; (c) 
nerves; (d) lymphatics. 

Air Circulation . — The L. may ho re- 
garded as a many -chambered elastic bng 
placed in the air-tight thorax and having 
a communication with the exterior only l»y 
means of the trachea (windpipe). Atmos- 
pheric pressure acting down the trachea 
keeps the L. so far stretched that the two 
pleural layers are always in apposition, 
and together with the heart and great 
blood-vessels they completely till the 
thorax. The air passes on into and 
through the bronchi, which somewhat 
resemble the trachea in structure; the 
current then continues through the various 
subdivisions of bronchia, bronchioles, and 
bronchial tubes, which, diverging in all 
directions, never anastomose, but termin- 
ate separately. After a certain stage of 
subdivision (diameter about 1 nun.) the 
walls of the bronchial tubes become beset 
with blind, cup-shaped pouches termed 
air-cells or aireoli , tlio walls of which con- 
sist of a thin membrane of areolar and 
clastic tissue Uued by thin, transparent, 
flat cells. The cells are about \ in. In 
diameter, and are said to number upwards 
of 700,000,000 and to present a very great 
surface to the air. It is from the air in 
those cells that the blood obtains a fresh 
supply of oxygen and gives up its carbon 
dioxide, for between adjacent alveoli there 
is a layer of thin-totalled capillaries, the 
vessels twisting first to one side and then 
to tli# other of the septa between the 
alveoli. 

Blood-vessels , — The branches of the 
pulmonary artery accompany the bron- 
chial tubes, but m their remote ramifica- 


tions they subdivide more frequently. 
They are Independent of one another, 
though the corresponding veins frequently 
anastomose. The terminal arterial bran- 
ches are about tl ,‘ , In. in diameter, and 
from them arise the capillaries ^ ot> in. 
in diameter, so closely meshed that their 
interspaces are oven narrower than the 
vessels. The radicles of tho pulmonary 
veins arise from tho capillary network of 
the alveoli and from that of tho smaller 
bronchial tubes; tho fusion of these and 
other venous vessels given riso to the 
pulmonary veins, which leave the roots of 
the L. and return tho blood to tho loft 
auricle of tho heart. Tho pulmonary 
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vessels differ from tho systematic In 
r<i?ard to their contents ; the arteries in the 
former <m illation carry dork red dooxy- 
genated blood, while tho veins carry bright 
red oxygenated blood. The pultnoiiAry 
veins bare no valves, nor are they more 
capacious than their corresponding arter- 
ies. Apart from the circulation mentioned 
above, there are also smaller bronchial 
arteries springing from the aorta which 
nourish tho bronchi, lymphatic glands, 
and connective tissue of the L„ while 
bronchial veins return much of thin blood 
to tho systematic circulation, though some 
small amount of it is returned by tho 
pulmonary veins. 

Lymphatics . — Part, of th# numerous 
lymphatics of the L takes, origin from 
lymphatic eapillarios hi tho Interalveolar 
septa, others near the surface of tho b. 
come into connection with the stibploural 
lymphatic plexus. Both sots emerge at 
the roots or tho b., where tliey enter tho 
bronchial glands, passing thence from tho 
left lung into the thoracic duct, and from 
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the right lung Into the right lymphatic 
trunk. Foreign particles caught by the 
mucus in the bronchial passages often 
And their way through the epithelium into 
the lymphatics, and may finally roach the 
bronchial glands. Particles of carbon are 
frequently found embedded in the lym- 
phatic glands of thoso cugaged hi coal- 
mining. 

Nerves . — The nerves of llio L. come 
from the anterior and posterior plexuses, 
which are binned chiefly by branches from 
the pneuinogastric or vagus nerve, joined 
by others from tho sympathetic system. 
They enter tho L. and follow the distribu- 
tion of tho vessels and bronchi, small 
ganglia beiug situated in the walls of tho 
latter. In tho lower vertebrates (frog, 
newt) the nerves are chiefly distributed to 
a layer of plain muscular tissue, which is 
everywhere foimd taking part in the 
composition of tho relatively simple 
pulmonary wall (Stirling), but iu mammals 
their exact mode of termination is not 
<lear. Impulses pass from the 1<. along 
tho pneumogastrie and along other nerves 
to a respiratory centre in the medulla, and 
from this centre etterent impulses proceed 
along various nerves, and so bring about 
respiratory movements. 

Condition in the *YW» * rid Change after 
ffirth . — Iu the foetus tlie n. contain no air, 
and consequently sink iu \\ ater. After 
birth they undergo rapid and remarkable 
changes consequent on the commencement 
of respiration. The chief changes are 
given below. In a still-born child or In a 
full-period foetus tho L. lie packed at the 
back of the thorax; subsequent respiration 
in the latter case causes the L. to till tho 
pleural portions of the thorocio cavity. 
The introduction of air and of an increased 
quantity of blood converts their tissuo 
from a compact, heavy, yellow-pink sub- 
stance into a loose, light, rosy -pink, 
spongy material, resembling blood froth. 
These changes occur first at the anterior 
borders, and in the right lung rather earlier 
than In the left. Tho ubsolute weight, 
which has been increasing gradually 
during the intra-uterine period, undergoes 
a marked increase at birth, amounting to 
more than one-third of its previous weight 
owing to the Increased amount of blood. 
The relative weight usually Inoreoses from 
about -h of the previous body-weight to 
4 ,; a proportion which suffers no material 
change during lAler life. The sp. gr. is, us 
might be expected, materially reduced on 
the commencement of breathing. 

Disease*, etc . — The L. are particularly 
subject to disease. Pneumonia, which 
may attack one lung or both, frequently 
arises as a secondary complication in 
association with other diseases. It is due 
to Inflammation of tho lung tisane, and is 
generally accompanied by pleurlsv or 
inflammation of the pleura. Wounds of 
the thorax caused by piercing implements, 
or even by the fractured ends of broken 
ribs, may allow air to enter botween tlie 
pleurm. This Is termed pneumothorax. 
The natural elasticity of the L., coupled 
with the atmospheric pressure acting on 
Its exterior, leads to its contraction and to 
a consequent difficulty of inspiration. 


Artificial pneumothorax is now much used 
os a method of collapsing the L. in the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis 
(phthisis). Empyema is tho presence of an 
abscess In the pleural hpaco between the 
L. and the chest, and is usually caused 
b> the micro-organisms of pneumoni.i. 
typhoid fever, etc. An opening of the 
chest space and draining away of the con- 
tained fluid is the usual surgical treat- 
ment. Other disorders may require the 
removal of portions of the lung tissue 
itself. Hronrhiccta&is is a condition follow - 
mg chronic bronchitis or pneumonia; the 
bronchioles become expanded hero and 
then* into large cavities filled with infected 
mucus. Treatment follows tho same lines 
os for bronchitis and phthisis. 

See also Artificial Respiration; 
Bkkvtiiinu. 

Lung worm, see under Roundworm. 

Lungwort, lichen growing on tree trunks 
in damp sub-alpine regions. Sometimes 
preset ibed in pulmonary diseases, like 
Iceland most,. Also the name of a 
bornginaccous perennial herb, the narrow - 
leaved L. or Jerusalem cowslip ( Pulmon - 
ana oflu malts), with lanee-shaped leaves 
and pink funnel -shaped flowers. 

Lupercalia, \ early festival of purifi- 
cation, held at Home on Feb. 15. in honour 
of Lvctran Pan (or V annus) whose worship 
was introduced by Kvander, the Arcadian, 
or. as some think, of the wolf that ga\e 
suck to Itomnlus and Remus. It was 
held at the foot of the Palatine Hill, near 
tho cave of Luporeus in which was pre- 
served a bronze statue of a wolf. The 
officiating priests, called Luperci . sacrificed 
1 goats and dogs with tho blood of which 
they touched the foreheads of two youths 
Tho blood w as then wiped away with wool 
dipped in milk, and the youths were 
obliged to smile during tho whole process. 
The skins of tlie sacrificial victims were 
then cut into long lashes, called feJbrtut 
{cf. Lat. februare , to purify); with these 
the priests ran along the walls of the city, 
slashing any one tiiey met as an act or 
purification. Women were partlcilarly 
eager to receive a cut, which was believed 
to remove barrenness. The rite w*w dis- 
continued In a.d. 494 when Gelasius I. 
replaced it bv the festival of purification 
of tho Blessed Virgin Maiy on v eb. 2. 

Lupescu, Magda ( 5 . ? 1901), Rumanian 
adventuress, third wife of ex -king Charles 
(Carol) II. of Rumania; b. at Iasi (Jassy), 
daughter of a poor Jewish watohmaker 
and of an Anst 1 inn Catholic mother. Her 
original name 1 - said to have been Wolff. 
Educated at n convent, she married an 
army officer, whom she divorced in 1921 
when she first met Carol, who, in the same 
year, married Helen, daughter of King 
Constantine of Greece. In 1925 Caro) 
renounced tho succession and l*ft Buchar- 
est for Paris, accompanied by hh> mistress, 
L. From 1925 to 1930 the couple lived in 
Neullly. In 1930 the peasant leader, 
Maniu, effected a coup d'etat which 
deprived Mich at Carol's son by Queen 
Helen) of the throne and brought Carol 
himself bock as Rumania’s dictator king. 
L. then returned to Rumania or was 
smuggled hack and kept in a mt. cottage 
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for some time before her presence was 
admitted. When Maiitu discovered the 
truth he broke with Carol for ever. But 
although L. lived outside the palace, either 
at the rnt. cottage near Jaimlssa or in her 
luxury flat in Alea Vulpaob, she exercised 
strong political influence, putting her 
friends in key positions in the civil service 
and the army and is even said to have had 
her own secret service. Yet all the time 
she kept discreetly in the background. 
The opposition party pub. pamphlets 
against her, denounced her, and attributed 
the troublos of their country to her, the 
tnoro so as her Jewish blond made her a 
target for anti-Semitism. But in 19-10, 
when Antonescu’s Iron Guard brought the 
country under the Ger. wiug, Carol had to 
ttce and Mme L. escaped with him, first to 
Spain, then Portugal, then Cuba (1941), 
Anally settling In Brazil (1945). On July 
8, 1947 , it was reported that Carol had Just 
then married Mme L. — who was stated to 
be dying of amend a — mid that she had 
received the olfleial title of Helena, 
princess of Rumania. See also Charles 
i Carol) II. 

LupisB, see Lecce. 

Lupino, name of a family of actors, 
including George (1853-1932), Brit, como- 
dian of It. descent; his sou Stanley (1895- 
1942), b. in London; actor, playwright, 
slid producer of stage and screen plays; 
Ida (b. 1910). daughter of .Stanley I.., 
actress on Brit, stage, excelling in clcar- 
imt characterisations as in The I lard H ay, 
and in motion pictures at Hollywood; 
Barry (b. 1884) .actor, pantomimist, and 
dancer, son of George L., studied dancing 
under Espinosa and trained in pantomime 
by his father; Wallace (b. 1897), son of 
Henry Charles L.. dancer, actor, and 
screen artist; one of his chief parts was 
Parches ter in Me and My Girl . 

Lupinus, or Lupin (from lupus, wolf), 
fanciful narno to indicate the destructive 
nature of this plant m overrunning land. 
Almost any soil suits. The following are 
the best varieties : Ar bore us, the tree 
lupin, a specie* of hardy evergreen with 
purple and yellow flowers (5 to 0 ft. high) ; 
Snou? Queen, a white variety ; Hartu'wi, 
blue and white (2 ft.) ; Hybridus Altro- 
eoceineus , scarlet with white tips : others 
are Mytabilis, Nanus, Polyphyllus (the 
common lupin, native to N. America), 
albus. Purple King, and Somerset. It 
belongs to the pea family, Lcgumioomc, 
and is closely related to tho Genista and 
Laburnum . 

Lupus, tubercular disease of the skin. 
The ordinary form is a slowly progressive 
and destructive affection of the skin, 
usually commencing in childhood, and has 
a predilection for the faee, when It Is most 
possibly due to transference from a con- 
sumptive by kissing. It is very dis- 
arming and hence the name L.Jwolf). 
The modern treatment is by X-rays, 
radium, or ultra-Violet light (F Insen’s 
lamp). L. Erythematosus is a different 
disease, and probably not tubercular. It 
attacks old people, and consists of raised red 
mete and patches on the too©, giving rise 
finally to the 4 butterfly pa t<&7’ This disease 
fts more easily cored than ordinary L. 


Luray Cavern, In Page co., Virginia, 
U.S.A., near Luray vil., has one of the 
finest displays of stalactites and stalag- 
mites In the world. It is divided into sev. 
chambers covered with formations of 
various colours, and fantastic shapes. It 
is lighted by electricity and much fre- 
quented by tourists. 

Lurcher, cross between a collie and a 
greyhound, used by poachers on account 
of its speed amt sagacity. Ft has very 
keen scent, a watchful oar, and a stealthy 
tread ; when roused it can he very danger- 
ous. and cau run as fast as a hare. 

Lurgan, tn. in co. Armagh, N. Ireland, 
20 ni. S.W. of Belfast. Itis the centre of 
an agrio. dist. and carries on Important 
manufs. of lawn, cambrio, and damask. 
Pop. 13.800. 

Luria, or Loria, Isaao Ben Solomon 
( 1 534-72), Jew ish mystic, one of tlio * Five 
Sago*’ of the sixteenth century, b. in 
Jerusalem. 11c began life as a sploe 
merchant in Alexandria, but was ho much 
influenced by tho Xohar of Mobd* do Leon, 
that ho became a visionary, and propa- 
gated hiH mvstlc doctrines among a large 
company of disciples. His teaching, as 
recorded by his biographer, llayim Vital, 
had a lasting influence on Talmud dogma. 

Luristan, mountainous prov. on the W. 
frontier of Persia, crossed by part of tho 
plateau of Iran, inhabited by numerous 
tribes, chiefly Lurio. Area 15.080 sq. m. 
Pop. 350.000. Between 1029 and 1932 
important arclueological finds were made 
in L. Those included vessels and orna- 
ments covering tho period 2000 B.c. to 
a.p. 800. 

Lurlei, Lokklki. 

Lusaka, tn. or N. Rhodesia. It i.s on the 
railway about 30 m. N. of the ICafue It., 
and replaced Livingstone, on May 28, 
1935, a* the cap. of N. luiodesia. 

Lusatia (tier. Lausitz), dist. in Germany, 
comprMng Upper and Lower L„ taking its 
noino from the Lusitzi, a Slavonic tribe. 
During tho fourteenth century I he country 
was poJs«*ssed by tho Emperor Charles IV., 
king of Bohemia, and in 1409 it foil into 
the hands of Matthias Gorvintis, king of 
flungmy. In 1490 it was regained by 
Bohemia, which ceded it to Saxony by tho 
treaty of Prague (1035). Id 1815 most of 
L. wa« transferred to Prussia with the 
exception of Bautzen, and 900 so. m. of 
Upper L. which were retained by Saxony. 

Luscinus, see Fabkutus Caiuh. 

Lushals, warlike tribe of mountaineers, 
who Inhabit tho Lushal Hills of Assam*. 
This dint. was formerly occupied by Kukls. 
The L. number about 82,000. 

Lu-Shun-Kau, see Port Aitymm. 

Lusladas, or Lualads, patriotic poem 
written by Luis de (JamoenH «.©.). 

Lusignan, tn. In the dept, of Vienne, on 
the Vonne, France, 15 ra. S.Wji of Poitiers. 
It has a fine eleventh -centiry ohurob. 
One branch of the L. family wore rulers of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus, and from the Fr. 
bmnch many distinguished families claim 
descent* Pop. 2000. 

Lusitania* one of the three prove. Into 
which Augustus divided Elspania, and, 
Spain, the two others being Tarraoonensis 
and Bttticr L. was eaUea after the tribe 
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Lusltant, and In extent corresponded very 
closely to modem Portugal . The Rom. 
seat of gov. was Augusta Kmerita (Merida). 
See T. Mommsen. Provinces of (he Roman 
Empire (Eng. trans.), 1886. 

- Lusitania/ Cunard liner, sunk with- 
out warning by a Ger. submarine on 
May 7, 1615. The L. was launched at 
Clydebank In June 1906; was 785 ft. 
long. 88 ft. wide, and had a displacement 
of 40.000 tons. She bad accommodation 
capacity for 3000 passengers, and during 
a crossing of the Atlantic, in March 1914, 
covered 618 knots in twonty-four hours. 
At the time she was sunk she was on 
a voyage from New York to Liverpool. 
Before she sailed the Ger*. had inserted 
advertisements in Amor, papers warning 
poople against sailing. This action wns 
much resented by Amers., and no fewer 
than 218 sailed in the ship. The torpedo 
struck her when she was oiT the Old Head 
of Kinsale, and Khe sank within foitv 
flve minutes Of 1255 passengers and 
651 crow, 1198, Including 12 i \inurs. were 1 
drowned or killed. The action caused 
anti-Ger. riots m London’s K. End, ar d 
tlio greatest indignation In America, but 
Germany, in a note to her cmlmss\ rt 
Washington, dated May 10. 191 5, ga\e . 
various unsatifactnrv ^Tdanal ions, and 
even struck a modal to a mine inmate the 
sinking incident. This elicited a strong 
reply from President Woodrow Wilson. < 
who condemned tho action in the me i 
emphatic language. It Is incontestable 
that the sinking of the L. had ft gr« it 
Influence upon \morWs division to c nter i 
the First World W T ar on the side ol tee 
Allies. | 

Lussao, Joseph Louis Gay-, sec Gv\- 
LUS8A0. 

Lussin. or Lossln, Is. of Dalmatia, Yugn - 1 
slavia, formerly of Austria, In the gulf ot . 
Quarnero, and separated by the channel of 
Ossero from Oherbo. The chief tns n»e I 
L. Grande on the E.. containing a Veneti m 
palace, and L. Piccolo, the chief p«»i i of 
the Quarncro Ts. and a popular plea -> me 
resort. Pop. 12.000. 

Lustre, characteristic appearance of 
many substances in ordinary light, dm 1o 
the intricate interworking of t rausparem r. 


census of the Rom. people; a five-year 
period thus became known as a L. The 
sacrificial victims (boar, sheep, and bull) 
were carried round tho people assembled in 
the Campus Martius, hence it waR also 
called the Ambilustrium. Before any 
expedition was undertaken, and after any 
disaster, the lustratio of the fleet or army 
was performed. See Lupjurcalia. 
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extra brass strings, and tho necessity of 
retiming these at an alteration of key led 
to the custom of using only ouo key for the 
movements of a suite; tho chitarrone has u 
\ory long nock. Those two forms wore 
superseded bv the violoncello and tho 
double-bass, and the mandoline, ukelole, 
etc , ore descendants of the L. Mozait, 
Bach, and Handel wrote paits for tho 
instruments of the L. family. 

Lutecium. Sjmbol Lu, atomic number 
71, atomic weight 175 U. an element dis- 
I'overed independently by A. von Wels- 
bach (15)05) and U. Urbain (1907) 
The foiuier named it Cassiopeium, and 
the latter adopted L , which is now the 
iu* opted name. It was separated from 
vlLeihium prmer (called neo •ytterbium 
for a time) in the so-called 4 j tterbiuin,* 
iv huh was really a mixture of tho two 
eltmeuts This was acluei ed by fraction *- 
tiou ot the nitrates. L. is a lure-earth 
element, with the typical valency of three. 

It forms colourless halts t>uch os tho 
ih’oude and sulphate. Pure lutecla, 
i jU*0<t was isolated in 1913. 

Lutetia Parisiorum, auct. tn. corre- 
sponding to Paris, founded m 53 b c. by 
lulius Cde«ar t who fortified it for strategic 
purposes. 

Luteva, see LodLve. 

Lutgendortmund, tn. m Westphalia, 
Germany. 5 m. S.W. of Dortmund. It 
has collieries and sawmills. Pop. 15,000. 

Luther. Hans ( b . 1879), Ger. statesman 
5. in Berlin, studied law and entered the 
public service, first at Charlottenbujg and 
then in Magdeburg, imnng tho Fir«t 
Woi Id War he was secretary to the nsso« ia- 
tion of Ger. and Prussian tns.. and from 
1918 to 19*22 was burgomaster of Essen 
In Doc. 1922 he returned to Berlin to tako 
office as food minister; and nine months 
later was made finance minister of tho 
republic under Mrotemunn. In this ofli e 
he negotiated the Dawes loan for Ger- 
many (1924) and was responsible for 
restoring the Ger. curren6y. In 1923 he 
became chancellor, in which capacity ho 
headed the Gor. delegation to Locarno 
{see Locarno Coni eiu.nce and Trea- 
ties). He resigned in May 1926 and 
became connected with the management 
of the state railways. Ho bad no definite 
paxty affiliations, but in 1927 he became 
a member of the People’s party. In 1930 
ho succeeded Hchacht as governor of the 
Ketchsbank and left this post m 1933 to 
become Ger. ambas. in Washington 
(1933-37). 

Luther, Martin < 1183 - 1546 ), Ger. re- 
former and translator of the Bible, called 
the ‘Founder of Protestant Civilisation. 4 
He was 5 . at Bdsleben, in Saxony, of 
peasant patents. His father, 11am L„ a 
slate-outui , and bis mother, Margaret, a 
very pious and industrious woman moved 
after his birth to Mansfield The boy 
was sent to school at Magdeburg, and then 
in 1498 to Eisenach* where he lived with 
Frau Ursula Cotta. His means were very 
restricted, and to earn a few coins he and 
some of his school friends sang occasionally 
In the streets. At tho age of eighteen L. 
entered tho univ. of Si fart, where he 
received his first degree iu 1503 and his 
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dootorato in philosophy two years later. 
He then began lecturing ou the physios 
and ethics of Aristotle, and within a year, 
contrary to the desire of his father, who 
had destined him for tho legal profession, 
he entered an Aiigustlulan monastery at 
Erfurt. During these years he passed 
through severo mental conflicts, and found 
much comfort In reading the works of St. 
August mo. Ho was ordained pncst in 
1507, and in tho following year entered 
upon his duties as prof, of philosophy to tho 
new univ. of Wittouberg. He abandoned 
the methods of a decayed scholasticism 
and rejected the guidance of traditional 
authorities. He was much attracted by 
tho works of Wm. of Occam, an Eng. 
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Ingravin^ 4lttr the original picture by Holbein 
the youuip r 

Nominalist, who bod preached eeclos 
reform In 1510 L. vnitcd Homo on 
bu«iii( s* connected with Ills monastic 
order, ind was deeply moved at the 
lrreligion and corruption of the papal 
court. On his return to Wittenberg in 
1312 be was made doitor of theology. 
About the same time ho began to preach 
at tho desire of htaupit/, tho vicar- 
general of his order, and attracted great 
crowds by his eloquence. 

Ho first became prominent tn the 
direction of eci lo«t. reform by Ins pub. in 
Lat. of niuetj -five propositions directed 
against the sale of Indulgences by the 
Dominican monk, Jobaun Tetzol. These 
he nailed to the church door at Witten- 
berg Castlo ou Oct. *11, 1617, A Gor. 
trans. spread through Germany like wild- 
fire. The original proposition! were burnt 
as heretical, but L. refused to recant, and 
even refused to obey a papal summons to 
Homo, though he asserted that at this 
time he did uot contemplate severing his 
connection with the Gburoh of Home. Iu 
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the same year (1517) he pub. his first work, 
au Exposition of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms , which was soon followed by au 
Exposition of the Ten Commandments and 
of the Lord’s Prayer, At a general meet lug 
of his order in 1518 he attacked the out- 
worn scholastic methods In theology, and 
in the same year had a controversy with 
Dr. Eck. Ho also pub. his Resolutions , 
which emphasised his objection to the sale 
of indulgences. Though refusing to go 
to Home, ho agreed to meet Cardinal 
Cajotan at Augsburg, but the interview 
bad no satisfactory results as far as the 
pope was concerned. If anything L.’s 
position became more radical, and Ins 
disciples increased every year. 

Iu 1520 L. pub. three ot his most im- 
portant works, namely. On ihe Liberty of a 
Christian Alan, An Address to the Nobility 
of the German Nation, and On the Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church of God, In 
these he attacked the supremacy ot the 
pope and the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. Ho appealed for tolerance and 
showed the practical need of the individual 
to approach God by ids owti prayer, with- 
out tho intervention of a priestly mediator. 
Ho now realised fully that his separation 
from the Church of Homo was Inevitable. 
The pope replied to his 'dtack by Issuing 
a Bull of forty-one theses. This Hull 
L. burnt publicly at tho Elster Gate 
of Wittenbeig before a largo crowd of 
students and s> mpnlhiscrs. In this same 
year Charles of Spain was crowned 
emperor at Aachen, and to his first Ger. 
diet, In Jan. 1521, L. was summoned. L. 
repaired to Worms and, called upon before 
the assembled powers of Germany to 
retract his w Tilings, made his confession of 
faith. He was placed under tho ban of 
the empire, but received practical help 
from his many admirers among the princes 
of tho empire. The news sproad that lie 
had been assassinated by papa] emissaries. 
Germany was iu a ferment of excitement. 
Tho fact of the matter was, os became 
known later, the reformer had boon safely 
conducted to tho castle of the Wart burg 
at the instigation of his friend, the Eire tor 
of Saxony. There ho was virtually kept 
a prisoner until tho excitement should 
subside. He spent these hours of seclusion 
in hard study and in translating the Bible 
into Ger. 

Meanwhile Lutheran opinions were 
spreading fast among the Ger. populace, 
restive under both social and cedes, 
grievances. Germany, In consequence, 
was threatened with disorders, ami e\on 
with revolution. The trouble was worst 
at Wittenberg, where the populace had 
been excited by tho teaching of the 
Zwiokau prophets. L. left bis retreat, 
and by reinstating order estab. liis own 
position os leader. lie did his utmost 
to prevent the Peasants' war of 1525, 
ana though previously opposed to tue 
tyranny of the ruling classes, be was no 
democrat, and urged them to suppress the 
Insurgents in every way in order to procure 
peace. This lost him much popular 
sympathy and helped to mould the 
Protestant Church into an oligarchic and 
Erastlan form. In this year too ho be- 


came estranged from Erasmus, to whoso 
treatise lie Libero Arbitrio he replied hotly 
in De Servo Arbitrio, About the same 
time he married Catherine von Bora, a 
Cistercian nun, who with eight companions 
had left her convent under the influence of 
his teaching. 

At tho diet of Speyer in 1526 it was 
resolved that both parties. Catholic and 
Protestant, should preach according to 
their conscience, but three years later the 
diet abolished this clause, and added 
another to the effect that no religious body 
might be deprived of its codes, revenues, 
in other words, that tho Church of Rome 
retained tho revenues of the medieval 
church. The princes who, having changed 
their religion, had seized Church endow- 
ments protested against this edict and 
were therefore called Protestants. But 
the Protestants were divided among them- 
selves on political questions as well as on 
the doctrine of tho Lord’s Supper 
Zwingli and L. met at Marburg in this year 
to discuss their views on this question. 
To the diet of 1530 three separate Pro- 
testant confessions were sent, natnelv 
that of Zwingli, the Confessio Tetra - 
pohtana , and the famous Augsburg Con- 
fission. L., being still in disgrace, did 
not appear in person, and Ids place as 
leader was taken by Molanchthon 
Charles V. was determined to suppress the 
Reformation. Finding compromise im 
possible lie enforced tho edict of Worm** 
against L. and his followers. The Pro- 
testant princes joined together to oppose 
the decisions of the diet and formed the 
Kchmalkald League. The Reformation 
now became more political In aspect, and 
L. gradually retired from tho leadership 
In fact, after the drawing up of the Anas- 
burg Confession, he lived in comparative 
privacy, but continued to do a groat deal 
of work in organising the eccles. polity of 
the new church and in suggesting Its form 
of ritual. Tho Lutheran Church, differing 
from the Reformed Church, retained most 
of the medieval ceremonies and vestments. 
Its chief distinction from the l^niieval 
church was that the whole service (ringing, 
reading of the Scriptures, and preaching of 
the sermon), was conducted in Get. Ill 
health prevented L. from preaching as 
frequently as he would have liked. He 
d. at Elalehen. 

L. 's writ ings were voluminous. The most 
interesting ot those not already mentioned 
are the Table Talk and his Letters, He 
also wrote commentaries on the Bible, 
and many of his sermons are still read. 
Tho chief eds. of his works are those of 
Wittenberg (12 vols., 1530-58): Halle 
(24 vols., l740- r >3); Erlangen and Frank- 
fort (67 vols., 1826-73); reissue Weimar 
(1883); people’s cd. (1802); see also H. 
Wace, trails, of his primary works, 1806. 
His life was written by Mdauclithou, 
llistoria de vita et actis Lutheris (1545). 
See also lives by J. Michelet (trans. by W. 
Hazlitt, 1846); A. Meuror, 1870; .1 
Kostlln, 1875 ; Koldo, 1884-03 ; A. 
Uausrath, 1004; H. P. Smith, 1911; H. 
Grisar (trans. 1013-17); J. Maokinnon. 
1930; F. F. Brentano, 1936; and J. 
Mari tain (in Three Reformers ), 1948. See 
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O. Beard, Martin Luther and hU Reforma- 
tion m Germany until the Close of the Diet 
of Worms. 1889; n. B. Jacobs, The 
Lutheran Movement in England. 1890; 
T. M. Lindsay, Luther and the German 
Reformation. 1900; J. W. Richard, Con - 
ff***?™*} History of the Lutheran Church. 

H- S- Denigle, Luther and Lutheran- 
ism, 1910 : II. Grisar, Luther (trans.). 1 9 U ; 
and J. W. Allen, Political Conceptions of 
Luther. 1924. 

Luton, called by the Saxons Lygetune, 
and In the Domesday Book Loitolne, Is an 
Industrial and mrkt. tn of Bedfordshire, 
England, 19 m. S. of Bedford and 30 m. 
N. of London. The tn. was incorporated 
ae a municipal bor. In 1876, and Is the 
largest uon-oo. bor. outside the London 
area. It has a pop. of approximately 
109,150, and an area of 8736 ac. It is an 
anot. tn., but until the founding of the 
straw-hat Industry In the early nineteenth 
century It was of little importance. From 
then onwards L. has progressed. The 
straw -hat trade was gradually replaced 
by ladies' felt -hat making, and to day it 
is still a centre of this trade. Other 
Industries were attracted to tho tn. by the 
offer of good sites, transport, and abun- 
dant skilled labour, and before 1914 
offer of good sites and transport, and 
abundant skilled labour, and before 1914 
such w ell-known firms as Vauxhall Motors, 
Skefko, Comrner Cars, and Davis Qaa 
Stove* were estab. In the tn. This process 
was continued during the post-war period, 
ana the advent of the new industries 
meant for L. Immunity from the economic 
crises of the 1930s. Other Industrie*, 
including the manuf. of gelatine, cocoa, 
chemicals, electric cleaners, and refrig- 
erators. have since been cstab. in L., and 
with the creation of a municipal airport in 
1936 a new industry of aeroplane manuf. 
was added to the tn.'s list. 

L. has sev. fine buildings, tho most 
modern of which is the tn.^hall, opened by 
the dnfce of Rent in 1936. Its tall dock- 
tower contains a dock which was a 
bequest of a former mayor of the tn. 
The anet. par. church of St. Mary is. 
however, the chief building of traditional 
interest. Dating back to Norman times, 
traces of which may still he seen. It is 
a cruciform building In the Decorated 
and Perpendicular styles, and is among 
the largest of the par. churches of Eng- 
land. Tho interior of the church is 
full of Interest, one of the most striking 
features being the unique canopied 
baptistery of tho Decorated period. See 
F. Davis, History of Lutrm , 1855, and 
Luton Past and Present , 1874 ; W. Austin, 
History of Luton and its Hamlets. 1928; 
J« O. Deny, History of the Straw-hat 
Industry, 1912; and F. Grundy and R. M. 
Tftmnas, Report on Luton , 1945. 

Lutsk (Polish Luck), tn. in the Volhynia 
Region of the Ukraine S.S.R., formerly 
Roush, 40 m. E. of Vladimir. It belonged 
to itu ssla from 1791 until the dose of the 
First World VVar. Its fortress was cap- 
tured by tho Russians under Gen. Brag- 
ft were fierce 

tank battles in the L.-Kovno area between 
Ger. and Russian forces on June 29-30, 
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1941, L. being lost to the Russians. But 
it was evacuated by the Gore., together 
with Kovno, on Feb. 25, 1944, during the 
great battles for Kiev and Lwow. j?op. 
20 , 000 . 

Lutterworth, mrkt. tn. and dint, of 
Leicestershire, England, 64 m. N.N.E. of 
Rugby. St. Mary s Church contains the 
pulpit and various relics of John Wycliffe, 
wlio hold the living from 1374 tUft his death 
in 1384. There is considerable trade in 
agrlo. produco. Pop. (rural diet.), 10,400. 

LUttlch, see Liftnic. 

Luttrel Psalter, famous monumental 
vol. and one of the most outstanding 
Illuminated MSS. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; remarkablo. too, for being one of the 
very few Eng. illuminated MSS. which 
remained in private hands until recently. 
Its date is about 1340. Its text, com- 
prising the usual church offices. Is embel- 
lished with exquisitely drawn illustrations 
of contemporary life. e.g. a picture of 
Geoffrey Luttrell (or Louterell) on a 
chargor, with his wife and daughter in the 
same group. The MS. passed into tho 
possession of the Weld family of Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset. Since 1929 it has belonged 
to the nation, having been purchased 
for £30,000. 

Lilt tringhau sen, tn. In Rhineland. 
Germany, 5 in. H.E. of Elberfeld. There 
arc iron and textile manuf*. Pop. 13,600 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin Landseer (1869- 
1914), Eng. architect, b. in London, son of 
Charles L„ who gave up tho army for 
painting. Educated privately in art at 
S. Kensington, and in archit«v.ts* offices, 
he was a pj .iclising architect at the ago of 
nineteen, beginning by designing pictur- 
esque country houses, giving great 
attention to brickwork as ornament. In 
1903 he began the restoration of Liudls- 
farue Castle, which Wife completed by 

1912. A comprehensive example of hw 
work In London Is the central square of the 
Hampstead garden suburb, with its 
church*'*, St. Jndo’a-on-the-Hll) and the 
Free Church, and the Institute. Other 
works bo designed in London are 
Britannic House, Fiusbury Circus; Mid- 
land Bank, Piccadilly; offices of Country 
Life; and 30 Smith Square. After 1912 
he designed the restoration of Larnbay and 
llowth ( 'ustlos. i n 1 9 1 2 he was appointed 
to the committee advising the gov. of 
India a* to tho site of New Delhi, and 
subsequently ho was one of the two archi- 
tects (tho other being Sir Herbert Baker) 
to plan and design tho architectural 
scheme of the new Indian cap. Probably 
New fhUii, and the new Rom. Catholic 
cathedral, Liverpool, are his most Im- 
portant works in architecture. A.R.A., 

1913, U.A, 1920. he was knigbfed tn 1918, 
reeelved the king's gold medal of tho 
R.I.B.A. 1921, and in 192f reeelved 
the London street architecture medal of 
the H.I. B. A. for Britannic House. In 1924 
he received the gold medal or the Amor. 
Institute of Architects. Oth<* works by 
L. include the Manchester war memorial, 
Hampton Court bridge, Johannesburg 
picture gallery, and S. African war 
memorial; the tomb of George V. (in 
collaboration with Sir Wm. ReidDlok, the 
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sculptor) In flt. George’s Chapel, Windsor: 
the Australian national war memorial at 
Villera-Bretonneux; and the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall. He received the O.M. In 
104*2, being the first architect to be so 
honoured. 

It is chiefly as a domestic architect that 
L. will be remembered, and his work on the 
design of modern Eng. country houses Is a 
parallel to the work of Wren in adopting 
Renaissance Ideas to building in brick. 
Of New Delhi it has beeu said that it 
suggests the betting rather for a Durbar 
than provision for gov. depts. and, 
illustrating as it does, the progress of L. 
from the picturesque to the monumental, 
servos to mark his limitations. That he 
hod some sense of the monumental is 
shown by his cenotaph and Stone of 
Remembrance, but his natural bent might 
seem to have lain In the designing of 
facades and In the application of an 
Intimate knowledge of fine craftsmanship 
In all that appertains to the art of building. 
In any case he wus an architect In the 
tradition of Wren, probably the greatest 
since Wren, aud probabl} he was the last 
of his line in an ago when the grand 
manner of Renaissance building is yielding 
to a new age of glass, steel, and ferro- 
concrete, with the m ideas In the 
manipulation of space winch these 
materials have conduced to bring about. 
Whatever their inspiration, L.’h buildings 
were never mere revivals from a past 
age. His vice-regal palace at New Delhi 
Is a genuine blending of E. and \\ .. 
and worthy of a great artist, as mav be 
seen by comparing it with nearby otlicial 
buildings where features have been 
Incorporated into structures without any 
modification, h. was president of the 
Royal Academy from 1938 to 1944 and a 
memorial tablet was unveiled in M. 
Paul’s on May 9. 1946, in the crynt among 
the memorials to other royal Acade- 
micians. 

Ltttxen, small tn. in Saxony. German v. 
about 10 m. S.W. of Leipzig, with a pop. 
of 4900. It is famous for two battle*: 
(1) The victory won, on Nov. 16, 1632, 
by the 8w**des, numbering 18,000 under 
King Gustavus Adolphus (y.t>.) over the 
imperialist army of 30,000 men under 
Wallenstein. The Swedish king, after 
being twice wounded, perished on the 
field, but this misfortune, far rrom dis- 
couraging the Swedes, now led by (he 
redoubtable Bernhard of ^axe-Weimar, 
did but Inflame their zeal for victory. 
(3) The victory of Napoleon with an iirmy 
of some 1 13,000 men ever the allied 
Russians and Prussians, who numbered 
70,000, under Wittgenstein. Napoleon 
was, however, unable to follow up his 
victory. This battle is also knowu as the 
battle of OrosHgrirHchen. 

LQtzow. Franz Heinrich Hieronymus 

2 849- 101 ft), Bohemian historian, h. in 
gmburg, son of Frtuiz, Count L. Kng. 
on his mother's side, he spent half his time 
in England. He woe Ochester lecturer 
on Slavonic subjects at Oxford in 1904, 
and lectured in Amor, uni vs., 1912. His 
pubs, include Bohemia, an Historical 
Sketch (1896); History of Bohemian 
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Literature (1899);_ a trans. of ComenJus's 


Hus (1909); and TU Hussite Wars(\V\i). 

Lfltzow. Ludwig Adolf Wilhelm. Freiherr 
von (178*2-1834), Prussian soldier. 6. at 
Berlin. He entered the army in 1795, and 
saw active service at tbo battle of Anor- 
stadt and the siege of Colbcrg. At the 
outbreak of the war of Liberation (1813) 
he raised a volunteer corps of Infantry and 
cavalry which was called the ’Black 
Rifles. The corps was dissolved In 1814, 
becoming the 25th Regiment. L. led a 
gallant charge of the 6th Ublans at Llgny 
(1815). He was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general In 1830. See K. von 
Lutzow, Adolf LiUzows Freikorps , 1884, 
and F. von Jagwitz, Oeschiehte des Lutzow 
schrn Freikorps , 1892. 

Luwian Language, see under Indo- 
Kl HOPKAN LaNCI HADES. 

Luxation, see Dislocation. 

Luxembourg, Francois Henri de Mont* 
morengv-BouteviUe, Duo de (16*28-95), 
marshal of France, cousin of the great 
Cond6, 5. in Paris. He shared Condi's 
fortunes lu the wars of the Fronde, was 
pardoned by Louis XIV. on his return to 
trailer (1659). and subsequently was 
created u peer of the realm (1661). He 
served in the Netherlands (1667). and 
defeated \\ dliam of Orange at Woerden 
(1672). Ilia retreat from I'trecht 11673), 
in the face of tremendous odds, was a 
masterly exploit that won for him u high 
reputation. In 1690 he defeated the 
allied troops at Fleurus, and put hi* old 
enemy, now William III. of England, to 
rout at ^tcinkirk (169*2) ami Neenvinden 
(1693). are J. de Ilcaurain, Histoire 
nnhtmre du Due dc Luxembourg, 1756, 
and life by Comte de K5gur, 1907. 

Luxembourg, prov. in the S.K. of Bel- 
gium. bounded on Its E. side by the 
giaiid duchy of L. and to the 8. by 
France It is the region of the Ardennes 
uml Is watered by mbs. of the Meuse and 
of the Moselle. There are large areas of 
forest and poor mt. pastures. Agri- 
culture is malnlj carried on lu the fertile 
Valievs. In its S. part, which forms an 
exteiiKiou of the Lorraine Ironfleld of 
France, iron ore is found and worked. 
The prov. produce** mainly pit props, 
limber, slate. Iron, leather, and tobacco. 
The chief manufs. are hoots and shoes, 

? (hives, pottery, and hardware. The 
ireeding of horses, cattle, and pigs is 
carried on. Chief tna. are Bastogne, 
Vicisulm, Marche, St. Hubert. Virion, and 
La Roche. They ail have fewer than 
5090 inhab. Area 1706 sq. to. Ron. 
2 1 3.4 .»0. The cap. is A rlon. 

Luxembourg (Letzsburg), Independent 
grand -duchy of Europe, bounded on the 
E. hy Germany. S. by Fraooe, W. and N. 
by Belgium. Area 999 sq. m. The 8. 
part belongs to the plateau of Lorraine, 
and the N , which » • still higher, consists of 
the forest of Ardt^Mes. The country Is 
watered by the SO re and affluent* of the 
MTtfclIe, which forms part of It* IB. border. 
Agriculture Is carried on by about 160,000 
of the pop., and some 210,000 ae. are under 

*u 
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cultivation, the chief crops being oats and 
potatoes. There are also about 150,000 
ac. of meadow and pasture land. The 
mining and metallurgical industries are 
the most important and there are many 
blast furnaces; there is an anu. output of 
nearly 4,000,000 metric tons of Irou ore 
and 2.500,000 metric tons of steel. From 
this output, as well as from its strategic 
position, L.’s importance derives. There 
ate also manufs. of pottery, woollens, 
gloves, and leather. 

The reigning grand-duchess is Charlotte 
(6. 1896). who succeeded on the abdication 
of her sister, Marie Adelaide, in 1919. 
The legislative power is vested in a 
C hamber of Deputies numbering fifty -one. 
who are elected for six years on a basis of 
universal suffrage. The sovereign nomin- 
ates the ministers as well as an advisory 
council of state. Education is com- 
pulsory. and military service has been 
obligatory since 1914. There are good 
railway lines. 340 m. in length. The chief 
tns, are L., the cap., Ksch-sur-l'Alzette, a 
mining centre, Diffcrdange, Dudelauge, 
and Petange. Pop. 291,000, nearly all 
Rom. Catholics. 

The counts of L. took their name from 
the castle of Lucelin-burhuc, which was 
acquired by the drat Count Sigefroid in 
963. In 1308 Count Henry became 
Henry VII., emperor of Germany. 
Henry's grandson, Charles IV., raised L. to 
the rank of a duchy in 1354. In 1443 
it was united with Burgundy, and in 1506 
became Sp. By the treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) it was ceded to Austria, but was 
annexed to France at the peace of C’ainpo- 
Formio (1797). At the congress of Vienna 
(1815) it was created a grand duchy and 
part of the Ger. confederation, and by the 
treaty of London (1867) it wan declared a 
neutral independent state. In 1911 it 
was overrun by the Gera, and remained in 
their occupation until 1918. In 1919. by 
the treaty of Versailles,* it was declared 
free of all Ger. ties. In 1921 a Bill was 
passed for the economic union of L. with 
Belgium and the use of Belgian currency. 
In 1948 a customs union (Benelux) of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and L. ramo 
into being. In April and May 1918, con- 
stitutional changes were decided upon, the 
most important of which was the abandon- 
ment of unarmed neutrality, imposed 
upou the Gram! Duchy in 1867. 

On May 10.1940, L.wasagain invaded by 
Ger. troops and the grand duchess went to 
England. The Gem. appointed a gauleiter 
with the intention of absorbing L. in the 
Reich as Gau Mosclland. Early in Sept. 
1944 the Amer. First Army advanced 
rapidly across Belgium and L. on a 65-m. 
front and the city of L. was liberated on 
the 11th. The Allies then crossed the 
frontier N. of L. on Sept. 14. But on 
Deo, 16 Runstedt’s army drove scv. m. 
Into L. in the battle of the Ardennes. The 
Allies again advanced in N. L., Amer. 
forces launching N. -eastward from the 
Arlon-L. area and driving the Ger*. out 
again. See further under Western Front 
in Second World War, Marshal eon 
JRundrtedVs Counter Off tnkve. 

Language and Literature . — The L. 


language, based upon old Teutonlo roots, 
has borrowed extensively from the Celtic, 
Rom., and Fr. Throughout the oen- 
lurlos Ger. and Fr. roots have boon 
phonetically altered and the language is 
still spoken in Ger.. Belgian, and Fr. 
border regions which in the course of hist, 
were separated from the Grand Duchy 
proper. There is nu extensive literature 
in the L. language. Amongst other 
classics are Henert by MJchol Kodatigo, 
poems by Michel Lentz, plays by Dicks 
(Edmond de la Fontaine), and Andv6 
Duchsclicr. In spite of the Luxem- 
bourgers* affection for his mother tongue, 
which D exclusively used by every cln^s 
of the pop., Fr. has been tor over 409 j'oars 
the official legislative, administrative, 
and judicial language. The people are 
used to bilingualism, which, far from 
giving rise to any ditlleultles, provides a 
decided advuntage in tholr dealings with 
neighbouring countries. 

Luxembourg, cap. of the above, situated 
on the Alzette, 42 m. N. of Metz, is a dis- 
mantled fortress. It consihts of two 
parts; t lie upper tn. stands on a rocky 


} 
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cliff and is connected with the lower tn., 
lying in a ravine, by flights of steps. The 
chief buildings are the Got hid cathedral of 
Notre Dame, the Grand Ducal Palais 
(1580), and the tn. hall. Steel and iron 
works, tanning and brewing Comprise the 
main Industries. L. was li bedrated by tho 
Allies on Sept. 11, 1944. Pop. 02,000. 
See T. H. Passmore, in Further Ardenne, 
1906: R. Putnam, Luxembourg and her 
Neighbours* 1918; Mulrheod and Mon- 
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march 6 (editors), Belgium and Luxem - northerly of the Philippine Is., with an 
bourn, 1929; The Luxembourg Grey Booh area of 40,420 sq. m. L. was Sp. from the 
(preface by J. Bech), 1942; and J. Petit, sixteenth century until it was ceded to 
Luxembourg Yesterday and To-day, 1945- America in 1898. It became port of the 
1947. new Philippine Republic in 1946. The 

Luxembourg: Palace, In Paris, on the S. coast-line is much indented, the prln 
side of the Seine, was orectod by Marie do inlets being the gulf of Lingaydn and 
Medici, and in 1879 became the meeting- Manila Bay on the W., Tavabas and 
place of the Senate. Attached to it is a Ragay Bays on the S., and tne bays of 
gallery in which aro exhibited the works of Logonoy, San Miguel, and Lamdn on the 
living artist u tie? Paris. E. The is. is very mountainous. The high- 

Luxemburg, Rosa (1870-1919), Ger. est peak Is tho volcano May6n (7566 ft.) 
revolutionary of Polish descent. She There are six chief rivs.: Rio Grande do 
acquired Ger. nationality by marriage Cagaydn, Agno Grande, Abra, Rio Grande 
with a Ger. workman. Having devoted do la Pampanga, Vicol, and Pasig, besides 
her energies to the Socialist papers many streams and lakes. The vegetation 
A rbeiterse itung aud Letpziger Volkszeituny, is tropical and luxuriant. The chief 
she went to Russia, and there took part in inanufs. are silk, tobacco, ivory carvings, 
the uprising of 1905. During the First and mats. Iron, copper, and coal are 
World War she was held in preventive mined ; a very large chrome deposit has 
custody, but after the revolution she been found; gold Is produced in N. and S 
joined Llcbknecht as co-editor of tho L. The pop. of 3,800,000 is of mixed 
Communist Bote F ah tie. Together they race, borne 200,000 remain pagan, 
wore arrested < harged with complicity in Japan began hostilities against the 
the Berlin disturbances of Jan. 1919, but U.s.A. on Deo. 7, 1941. and among other 
were attacked on their way to jail and places raided the Clark airfield in N. L , 
murdered. L. was the author of Die killing 200 men. Soon afterwards their 
Akhumulatum des Kapdals (1913); Rrwfe forces landed on tho is. Manila the cap 
aus dem Geftingnis (1920); and other was raided by bombers on Dec. 13. 
works. See C. Llebknecht, The M urder of and captured on Jan. 1, 1942. Though 
Karl Lubknecht and r rrrmburgA&ll greatly outnumbered the Amers. and 
Luxeuil (Aiict. Lixovlum), tn. in tin* Filipinos under Gen. MacArthur put up a 
dept, of Uaute-SaOno. Franco, 27 m. N W. remarkable defence on the Bataan perdu 
of Belfort, Is famous for its mineral baths, sula until April, the garrison at Corregidor 
known to the Roms. Ht. Columba holding out for nearly a month longer 
founded a monastery here in 590, des- Tho Amers. returned within three years 
troyed in the ninth century. Manufs. are when very large forces of troops landed on 
paper, cotton, and wines. Pop. 6000. L. on Jan. 9, 1945. On the next day tin. 
Luxor, see Thebes. Amers. controlled all beaches in Lingavan 

Luxulian, tn. in tho co. of Cornwall. Gulf and captured the Lingayan airfield 
England, 6 m. S.W. of Bodmin. It has The Jap. armies were split in two by the 
important granite quarries, and gives its Amor, advance of Jan. 20, and on Jan. 25 
name, Luxulianite, to a porphvritio rock the Jap. lost the main air base. The 
found In the neighbourhood. Pop. 1000. Amers. entered Manila on Feb. 3. Bataan 
Luynes, or Luinea, Charles d ’Albert, and Corregidor were In their possession bv 
Duo de (1578- 16211. courtier of Louis Feb. 21. See Pacific Campaigns. 

'em., son of Honord d* Albert (d. 1592), LvofT, or Lvov, Prince Georgi Evgenie- 
governor of Beaucaire. He Instigated the vich (1801-1925), first prime minister of 
assassination of Concini (1617); as gover- revolutionary Russia. Educated at Mos 
nor of Picardy suppressed a rising of cow Umv. he organis'd zemstvos or prov 
nobles (1620); and after being appointed and diet, councils in Manchuria during the 
constable of Franco (1621), beaded an war with Japan. He became a member of 
expedition against tho Protestants, bee the Duma in 1905, as a constitutional 
Recueil des pieces les plus curieuses qui ont democrat. On the abdication of the last 
esU faites jjendant le regue du convestable tsar he was placed at the head of the 
Af. de Luynes (2nd od.), 1624. state, March 14, 1917, giving place to 

Luz (Almond): 1. Old name of Bethel, Kerensky in Jul.v. Imprisoned when the 
tn. in Palestine. 94 m. N. of Jerusalem. Bolshevists came to power, he escaped 
2. Tn. in the land of the Hittitcs. Pahs- through Siberia to Japan, thence to France 
tine, whose site has not been identifh d Lvov (Polish Lwdw, Ger. Lemberg), oit\ 
Luz&n, Claramunt de Suelves y Gurrea, of the L. Region of the Ukraine S.S.R., 
Ignaelo ( 1702 - 54 ), tip poet and man of 305 m. E.N.E. of Vienna, in a deep vallev 
letters, 6. at Saragossa, lie was appointed and picturesque diet. Before tne First 
secretary to the Sp. legation In Paris World War it was the seat of the Galician 
(1747-50) and treasurer of the RoyAl Diet under tho control of the imperial 
Library at Madrid (1751). His litorary gov. at Vienna. It was hotly contested 
reputation was made and still remains on in that war, the first great battlo for it 
Ms oriticism of poetry. La Poitica, 6 Regia* lasting from Aug. 31 to Sept. 2, 19 1 4, when 
de la poesla en general y de sus principals it fell to tho Russians, who took ovei 
cvpccus (1737). 100,000 prisoners and renamed It L. or 

Luzern, sec Lucerne. Lw6w. After thi* a Russian admlnistra- 

Luzerne, tn. lu the co. of L., Penn- tlon was ostab.. L t* during Mackensen’s 
sylvania, U.H.A., 2 in. N. of Wilkesborro. brilliant drive of 1915 the Austrians, under 
It has iron foundries, factories, and Hour- Gen. Boehm -Ermollt (q.v.h re-entered It in 
mills. Pop. 8000. June of that year. In 1917, during Bras- 

Luzon, or Lueon, largest and most ailov’s spectacular Russian offensive. It 
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was only saved to the Austrians by revolu- 
tionary outbreaks in the Russian ranks. 
Frequent riots occurred in 1017 and 1918, 
fomented by separatist sympathisers. 
L. passed into Russian control until its 
cession to Poland in 1923; in 1945 it 
became part of the Ukraine. Before 1939 
it was tho seat of a Ok. Catholic and of an 
Armenian Catholic archbishop. The univ. 
was eg tab. in 1634, and L. was for long a 
centre of Polish culture. An academy of 
commerce was estab. in 1922. Up to 
1939 it was one of the ten Polish military 
diets. Its many manufs. before the 
Second World war included machinery 
and textiles. (See further under Au«> fria- 
Hdngary: BRrssiLOv; War, The First 
World — Eastern Front in 1911— 
German Invasion of Russian Poland ; 
Russian Advance into Galicia.) 

As a major base guarding the gap 
between tbe Carpathians and the Pripet, 
L., which had been taken by the tiers, in 
1941, became a vital objective during the 
great Russian offensive of 1943-14. In 
Jan. 1944 the Russians were still 50 m. 
from it. Beyond lay the oil fields of 
Galicia, the industrial triangle of Poland, 
and, further W., the great industrial area 
of Silesia. Tho Gei*s. were therefore 
bound to try to hold it at all costs. Fol- 
lowing his success in the Tarnopol area 
Zhukov took KamonetB Podolsk and 
advanced some 40 in. But then came a 
long pause in the Russian offensive here, 
and the S. drive was not resumed till 
July 1944, when Marshal Konev launched 
an attack on a front of 125 m. between 
Lutsk and Tarnopol. The focus of the 
battle was the fortress of Brody guarding 
tho approaches to L. Brody fell, together 
with 45.000 Ger. dead or captured. 
Konev then crossed the Bug and, ad- 
vancing N. of L., cut its direct supply 
tines, and pressed down in a circling move- 
ment against the great base, while his left 
wing struck at Stamsltfv which barred 
the way to tho Carpathian passes. On 
July 25 Konev in a sweep to the roar of L., 
accompanied by a flank attack to the S., 
closed the * pincers' at last around L. 
Once encircled and isolated L. collapsed 
with surprising speed. After a motorised 
force had broken through tho defences 
covering tho railway L, was directly 
attacked by the encircling troops, aud on 
July 27 street fighting ended with the city 
1 q Russian hands. See also Eahtmln 
Froxt in Sec'OND World W*r. Pop 
(region) 3,130,000 (1935) ; (city) 320,000 

i lOSI), a large proportion of which were 
Tews 


; seventy 

(atom at Alexandria about 300 u.c. 

Lyall, Sir Allred Comyn (1835*1911), 
Eng. administrator, 0. in Surrey, and 
educated at Eton .and Hafleybury. He 
became governor or the N.w. Prove, of 
India in 1882. and in 1888 was appointed 
a member of the council of India. His 
sympathy with tbe obaracter and diffi- 
culties of tbe Indian people won for him 
a position of authority, and his Asiatic 
Shtdlu (1882) to accepted u a •tandud 


work. His other books include Verses 
written in India (1889); Life of Warren 
Hastings (1889); The Rise and Erpansion 
of the British Dominion in India (1893); 
a criticism of Tennyson (1902); and The 
Life of Lord Ihiffenn (1905). 

Lyall, Edna (1857*1903), pseudonym of 
Ada Ellen Bayly, Brit, novelist, the author 
of numerous wotks of fiction, which 
appeared between 1870 and 1901. Her 
best books were Donman (1882) and its 
sequel, H> Two (1884). See life by J. M. 
Escreet, 1901. 

Lyautey, Louis Gonzalve Hubert (1854* 
1934), marshal of France, b, at Nancy; 
son of Just L., inspector-general of 
bridges and roads, and grandson of an 
artillery general of the Second Empire. 
iSent to Indo China in IbOt, he later 
became chief of stall to Galllcni, whom he 
accompanied to Madagascar In 1897. L. 
brought oidor to the S. part of that is., 
theretofore unsubdued. Brigadier-gen- 
eral in 1903, in 190G he became chief of 
the div. of Oran. 

Put by Poincard at the bead of tho new 
Fr. protectorate of Morocco in 1912, L. 
revealed himself a veritable modern 
pro-consul as both builder and reformor; 
aud fortunately for the Fr. ho secured the 
loyal co-operation of Mulai Yusnf, who 
had succeeded his brother Mulai Hafid, tho 
erstwhile Fr. protege who had fallen under 
Ger. influence and was always ready to 
betray the Fr. When tho Fhst World 
War broke out L. had to send most of his 
troops home and to keep order aud con- 
tinue his reforms with weak effectives, 
while having to thwart constant attacks 
organised by Mulai llatid. After the 
treaty of Versailles the Fr. hail reduced 
their last opponents in Morocco, besides 
completing the networlipof roads made by 
L. This was tho moment chosen by 
Abd-el-Krlm ( q.v .) to attempt a last 
uprising against tho Fr. Ultimately, 
however, Morocco was completely pacified, 
and it was duo to L.’s achievement that 
the protectorate remained loyal. Oue of 
his most notablo reforms was the Intro- 
duction of courts of appeal; ho also laid 
the foundations of free public education: 
schools for tbo sons of notables, Moslem 
colleges, and practical primary schools. 
His success in so rapidly creating pros- 
perity iu tho protectorate was due largely 
to emphasis on agric. colonisation and by 
carry mg out an immense public works pro- 
gramme. Largo tors, yvore purchased by 
tbe protectorate for settlers and for publio 
works. In a country whore Muslims sell 
reluctantly ; but L. managed to carry out 
that part of his programme with great 
flexibility and without the slightest 
conflict. Contrary to the policy in 
Algeria and Tunisia of inttoduoing Fr. 
legislation en bloc , in Mordooo L. pro- 
ceeded differently, Fr, legislation being 
adapted by him to the country and its 
people. But a method of e' 
development of the oountr 
Moroccan law and toward ; 

guage rather than the Arab 1 

not even to-day been completely evolved, 
though the difficult ethnio problem of 
the Berbers was partially resolved, by 
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defending them against absolute encroach- 
ment on the part of Islam. Yet In all his 
reforms L., like Faidherbe. Galli6nl, and 
Gouraud, respected Moslem traditions 
and religion. In short, L. compelled 
world-wide admiration for his remarkable 
development of Morocco, Its roads, ports, 
railways, flrat-olass hotels, and tns. — 
modern city planning being more in 
evidence than in many European cities. 

L. was elected to the Academy in 1914; 
for a few months in 1916-17 he was 
minister for war; in 1921 he was made 
marshal. Ho resigned his position fn 
Morocco In 1925. See life by A. Maurois 
(Eng. trans. 1931). 

Lycanthropy ((Ik. wolf; aiOpunos, 

man) was the power attributed to certain 
mortals of changing themselvos Into 
wolves. It was also nsed in a broader 
sense, and applied to the metamorphosis 
into any animal, i.e. tiger, dog, bear, fox, 
etc. Herodotus relates that the Neuri 
turned to wolves for a few days every year, 
and In Virgil's eighth Eclogue we read how 
Moeris makes himself a wolf by moans of 
poisonous herbs. In the Scandinavian 
sagas, too, there are ‘werewolf’ warriors of 
peculiar ferocity, and the belief was long 
current in Denmark that a werewolf could 
he recognised by It> rj b*ow« meeting 
The word Is used in pathology to denote a 
mental disease in which the patient 
imagines he Is an animal. 

Lyoaon, in Gk mythology, the son of 
Pelasgus. and king of Arcadia. Various 
stories are told of him ; according to some 
be was a barbarian, who oven defied the 
gods, while others describe him as the first 
riviiiser of Arcadia, who built the tn. of 
Lycosura and introduced the worship of 
Zeus b yen* us. He was the father of fifty 
sons who were notorious for their impiotv 
They were visited bv Zeus, and enter- 
tained the god by setting before him a dish 
of human flesh. Zeus pushed away the 
table which bore the horrible food, and 
either killed L. and his sons by a flash of 
lightning, or turned them into wolves 

Lyoaonia, anet. prov. of Asia Minor 
bounded on the N. by Galatia. Accord- 
ing to Ptiabo It was a bleak oountrj , 
well adapted as pasture -land for sheep 
and wild asses; King Amytas Is said to 
have possessed over 300 flocks of sheep. 
It suffered from dearth of water, which 
was probably aggravated by the abun- 
dance of salt in t be soil. The inhab. were 
a hard/ and warlike race, which owned no 
subjection to the Persian nionarohs, and 
lived by plunder and foray. 

Lyoeum, The (to Avkcioi ), name of an 
anof. gymnasium and garden with covered 
walks at Athens. It was situated S.E. 
of the city, outside the walls, JuBt above 
the R. Ilissus, end received its name from 
the temple of Apollo Lyoeus In the 
vioinity. Here it was that Aristotle and 
the Peripatetics taught, and it was also 
the place where the Polemaroh adminis- 
tered justice. 

Lyoeum Theatre, In Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, was first built in 1795, 
and received Its licence in 1809 when the 
Drury Lane Company took it over. Since 
then it has been rebuilt more than onoe. 


and has been the scene of many remark- 
able performances, notably those by Mrs. 
Keeley and Edmund Kean, Planche’s 
'fairy extravaganzas,* and Beverley's 
transformation scenes. Irving first ap- 
peared at the L. In 1871 under Bateman's 
management, and played Mathias In The 
Bella with remarkable suooess, following 
this by Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and 
other roles. In 18 78 he opened the theatre 
under ids own management, and revived 
Hamlet and produced The Merchant of 
Venice, with Ellen Terry as Ophelia ana 
Portia. The period that followed had a 
remarkable effect on the Eng. stage; the 
L. stage management and the brilliancy of 
its productions in scenery, dressing, and 
accessories, were revelations in the art 
of misc-en-actoe. But in 1899 the theatre 
passed luto the hands of a limited liability 
company. It soon deteriorated in the 
character of its performances, being 
devoted mainly to the production of 
popular plays and pantomimes. Bombed 
fu 1910, it was reopened as a dance hall in 
1915. 

Lych-wake, see Wakr. 

Lycia, mountainous country on the S.W. 
coast of Asia Minor, occupied an important 
place in the Homeric accounts of the 
Trojan war. It was originally peopled by 
two races, the Solymi and the Termilce; 
afterwards it was conquered bv the Per- 
sians and the Syrians, and then by the 
Homs. The prln. cities wrere Xanthus, 
Patara, Myra, Telmessus, and Phaselis. 
and during its independence it was ruled 
by a governor callod the Lyeiarch. Many 
Interesting remains have been discovered 
in this region, the monuments and other 
antiquities showing a dose relationship to 
the Gk. forms. See G. G rote, Hiatury of 
(Jretce (new ed. 12 vols.), 1869-70. 

Lyoian Language, see under Injdo- 
European Language*. 

Lyek, tn. of Poland (now Elk), stands on 
Lake L., 90 in. S.E. of Konigsberg (now 
Chojnn). Before the Second World War 
it had manufs. of machinery, mineral 
waters, etc. There is an old castle which 
belonged to the Teutonic knights sit tinted 
on an Is. in the middle of the lake. In 
1916 It was occupied by the Russians and 
retaken bv the Gera., and was taken by 
the Russians In early 1915. Pop 16,000. 

Lyoomedea, king of the Dolopians In the 
is. of Soyros, a powerful people of Thes- 
saly, who fought beforo Troy. Achilles 
was sent to L.’s court, disguised as a 
maiden, by his mother Thetis, who was 
anxious to prevent his going to the 
Trojan war. Here Achilles became, by 
Deidamia, the daughter of L„ the father 
of Pyrrhus. L. treacherously killed 
Theseus by thrusting him down a rock. 

Lyoopene, red carotenoid pigment In 
tomatoes, rose hips, and many berries. 
It Is the parent substance of all the 
natural carotenoids (so called from 
oarotene, the pigment In carrots). 

Lyooperdon, gw ub of fnngals, order 
Lycoperdaoen. Jl .as a double peridtum, 
the outer wart breaking Into warts, spines, 
scales, ©to. L. Bovista Is edible. The dry 
mass of threads and spores may be used as 
a styptic. L, gigantmm, a large indehlsoent 
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species. Is also a styptic and has been Palestine, L. was the scene of frequent 
used for tinder. L, gemmahtm is the Arab outrages, particularly during the 
common puff-ball (q.v.). See also Fungus, disturbances of 19*2(1, 1933, and 1936-38. 

Lycophron (c. 260 B.o.), Alexandrian Pop. 17,700. 
grammarian and poet, was a native of Lyddite, military high explosive, so called 

Chalrls in Eubcea. Ptolemy Philadelphia because it was manufactured at tne inuni - 
entrusted to him the arrangement of the tions factory of Lydd in Kent. Oherni* 
Alexandrlan library, and in the execution rally it is plcrlo add, (C*H t (NO«)s*OH), 
of this task L. drew up tin extensive work and is prepared from phono! (carbolic 
on the Gk. comic poets. He is said to acid) by the action of nitric and sulphuric 
have been a skilful composer of anagrams, acids. It is a bright yellow solid crystal' 
and also wrote sov. tragedies and an essay line and bitter to the taste. Like cordite, 
on comedy ; but ills Cassandra is the only it is difficult to dt tonate. It Is poured 
poem which has come down to us. into shells when molten, and on bursting 

Lycopodium, genus of plants known os gives pungent, suffocating fumes. Chemi- 
Club Mosses. They form dense masses of rally it is related to T.N.T. or tiinitro- 
verdure. L. elauatum is the Brit. Club toluene, C,H f (NO .), OII s . 

Moss, and siluyo the Fir Club Mobs. Lydenburg, or Leydenburg. one of tho 

Lyourgus (c. 825 B.C.), 'the legislator oldest tn&. In tho Transvaal, S. Africa, 
of Sparta/ was son of Eunomus, king can. of the L. diet, and situated on tho 
of Sparta. Becoming guardian to hi* trlrt. of Ollfants LI., 144 m. E N.E. of 
uephew, the infant king of Sparta, L. set Pretoria. The dist. is rich in gold do- 
om; on extensive travels that he might not posits, chiefly alluvial. L. gets its name 
be suspected of ambitious designs. On from the fact that the early vmrtrrkktrs 
his return he found tho country in a state from Potclicfstroom to Ohngntad were so 
of anarchy and moral degeneraev Uis stricken with fever that they moved 30 m. 
countrymen welcomed him as their S. and called their next settlement ‘ 1-. ’ or 
saviour, and besought him to put their ‘the place of suffering/ Near L., which 
state to rights. After fulfilling this task won fur Homo years an independent 
and giving Hp&rta the constitution and republic until It became amalgamated 
system of military training which laid the with the S. African republic In the ISwO’s, 
foundations of its greatness, he obtained the first gold-mining area of any *»i/o in 
an oath from the Spartans that they the Transvaal was discolored and prns- 
would change nothing before his return pered until tho Barberton liold pioved 
from further travels. That the con- richer, though gold i« htill found in L. 
stitution might remain permanently to-day. In the dist. of L. uie two of the 
inviolate he departed into exile with the highest mtH. in the Tmn-ituitl, Mt. Ander- 
mtention that It should bo life-long. It non and Mt. Mauchberg, and the di-t. m 
is not known whore or how lie diert. L. better provided with rivs. than any other 
was honoured as a god und a temple was dist. m tlio prov. The tn. of L. does a 
built in his honour. thriving trade in ngiic. produce. There 

Lyourgus ( r . 390-329 n.c.), one of the are Du‘< h nrul hug. churr how and a 
ten Attic orators. Ho was of noble family, gov. school. Tho tirs»t Dutch ltc formed 
a disciple of Plato and Socrates, and one of church, built In 1861, Wimw a uiusoum of 
the prin. supporters of Demosthenes as a roortrekker relics; tlie scinnd, built in 
patriot and an adversary of tho Mace- the eighties is now a church hall, the 
aoman monarch Philip. .Me administered third only docs service os a churc h proper, 
the finances of Athens for twelve years, Pop. (tn.) European. 5000; native 1600. 
and during this timo tie increased its Lydford, par. in Devonshire, England, 
revenue, beautified the city, and served 114 in K. of Launceston. It was a walled 
the cause of literature bv preserving m its tn. before the Conquest, and Judge 
archives copies of the plays of ASschylus, Jeffreys held his A “slices at the ensue. 
Sophocles, and Euripides. One only of For many centuries it was tho cap. of the 
his orations (that against Leoc rates) is Devonshire ‘stannary/ owing to its 
extant. Important position on the edge of t he great 

Lydd, bor. of Kent, 3 m. fl.S.W. of New tin dist. of Dartmoor. Pop. 2000. 
Romney. It Is a corporate member of the Lydgate, John (c. 1370 -c. 1450), Eng. 
Cinque Port of Romney. It has raanufs. poet, was b. at Lydgate, buffolk. After 
of the powerful explosive called lyddite atudjing philosophy at Oxford, he 
(q.v.), and possesses a gov. artillery range travdlcd in France and Italy, where he 
and military camp. Pop. 2700. became a master of continental poetry. 

Lydda, or El Ludd (Ok. A»6£a, Ileb. L.wn^ an admirer and Imitator of Chaucer. 
Add), anct. city of Palestine, situated in his SUrrie of T tubes (1420-22) being 
the plain of Sharon, 11 m. S.E. of Joppa, represented os a new Canterbury tale: ho 
It was renamed Diospolls In the second produced many other poems, including 
century a.d., and is referred to in both The Fulls of Frincis (1494); The II y story e f 
the O.T. and N.T. Ht. George Is said to Sege, and Dystruccj/on of froye (1513): 
have been born and burled here, and in the The Life of Seint Albon and the Lyfe of 
fourth century a bishopric was instituted Seint Amphabel (1534); as well as works 
under his patronage. The church erected on a great variety of subjects, philo- 
over his tomb has been repeatedly des- sophlcal, scientific, and historical. See 
troyed and rebuilt. It is the main June* E. P. Hammond, Chaucer and Lydgate, 
tlon of the gov. railways (the offices of 1912. 

which are aro at Haifa) and the chief Lydia, In anct. geography, a country rtf 
Palestinian airport. After the inaugura- Asia Minor, lying between the Aegean Sea 
tion of the firit. mandatory regime in and MyBia, its actual boundaries varying 
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considerably at different periods. The 
name Ludai Is found among the inscrip- 
tions or an Assyrian king, Assur-bani-pal 
<c. 600 b c.), who received tribute from 
Gyges, the first of the Mermnad dynasty of 
Lydian kings. Homer writes of the 
Mieonians and their cap., Sardis; Herodo- 
tus states that the Meiones (Mroonlans) 
were called Lydians after Lydas, the son 
of the mythical Attis, whose dynasty pro- 
ceeded the Ilcraclldfo. The lost of the 
Ilorachd dynasty, Candaules, was mur- 
dered by Gyges; tlie storv In Herodotus of 
Candaules* wifo is familiar. Gyges ostab. 
the Mermnad dynasty (087 b.c.). He 
made war with Assyria, but was forced to 
pay tribute; he also sent troops to Psam- 
metichus in Egypt. He was killed in an 
invasion of the Cimmerians in 652, and 
was succeeded by AOdys, and then by the 
latter’s grandson. Alyattes, under whom 
L. became a great maritime power, 
gradually encroaching on the Uk. -Ionian 
tus. of the W. coast, while an alliance 
between his daughter and Astyages 
brought p<aoo with the Modes. The 
Cimmerians were llnally subdued, and 
under his successor, Cnesus, L. became an 
empire ruling all Asia Minor with the 
exception of Lycla. in 596 B.r., after 
fifteen years* rule, Ovr -i raptured Sardis 
and Its king, and it nocture ihc W. cap. 
of the Persian Empire. 

L.’s later hist, is, therefore, that of 
Persia and tho Persian war with Greece. 
Under the Homs, it was part of the pro- 
consular prov. of Asia. At the period 
of its greatest prosperity L. was the 
industrial centre of tho E.; possessing a 
healthy climate, wonderfully fertile, with 
the gold so long associated with the R. 
Paotolus. legend credited it with many 
Inventions, and Lydian and luxury 
became synonymous. Tho earliest coin- 
age was attributed to it, while dicing and 
games of ^ arious kinds also were said 
to have first been played by the Lydians 
Nature worship formed its religion, cen- 
tring on the Great Mother, Cybole. 

Lydian Language, see under Lndo- 
European Languages. 

Lydian Mode, the inhab. of anet. Lydia 
were noted for tbeir effeminacy and 
voluptuousness, lienee the piirasc L. M., 
meaning of effominato, plaintive charac- 
ter. Of. Milton, L' Allegro: 

'Ever against eating cares. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs* ; 

and Dryden, Alexander's Feast : 

'Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures. ' 

Lydus, Joannes Laurentlus (c. 490-565), 
Byzantine writer, b. at Philadelphia in 
anot. Lydia: at the age of twenty -one wont 
to Constantinople and studied philosophy 
under Agapius. None of his poetical 
works has been preserved; his prose com- 
positions include De Mensibus Liber , a 
treatise on the Horn, calendar, and Dc 
Magistral Unis reipublicx Romanes, 

Lye. Caustic Ls. are solutions of potash 
and soda; mild Ls., of their oarbonates. 
Mother L. is the fluid remaining after 
crystallisation from solution. 


Lye, The, par. in Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, 1 1 m. E. of Stourbridge. There are 
coal-mines in the vicinity, and the manufis. 
of the (list, include fire-bricks, anvils, and 
vices. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, first Baronet (1797- 
1875b Brit, geologist, b. near Kirriemuir 
in Forfarshire. He studied at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he was attracted 
to geology by the lectures of Dr. Buck- 
land, and in 1819 joined the Geological 
and the Linnean Societies of London, being 
elected secretary of the former In 1823. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1826. and in 1830 
pub. tho first vol. of his Principles of 
Geology , the summary of w liich is given in 
tho continuation of the title, * being an 
attempt to explain tho former changes 
of the earth’s surface, by reference to 
causes now in action.’ The second and 
tiiird vols. appeared in 1832 and 1833 
respectively, and the whole work was re- 
printed in four smaller vols. in 1834. The 
book was popular from the first, and by 
1875 had run through twelve eds.; indeed 
it was one of the most Important scientifu 
productions of tho nineteenth century. 
Besides this great work he pub. Elements 
of ( l colony as a supplement to the Prin- 
ciples (1838); Travels in North America . 
with Geological Observations (1845); A 
Second Ti sit to the United States of North 
Anurica (1849); The Antiquity of Man 
(1863); and The Student's Elements of 
Geology (1871). Ilo was prof, of geology 
at King's College, London, 1831-33, and 
president of the Goologlcal Society, 1835 
1836 and 1849-50. He was knighted in 
1848, and created a baronet in 1864. Hi* 
Life, Letters, and Journals appeared in 
1881. 

Lygetune, sec Luton. 

Lykew&ke, or Lychwake, see Wake. 

Lyly, John (1553-1606), Eng. dramatist. 
b. in Kent, lie took his degreo of B.A. at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, In 1573. and his 
M A. in 1575, but he also studied at Cam- 
bridge. and was incorporated M.A. at that 
univ. in 1579. The same year the first 
part of his Euphues. the Anatomy of Wit 
appeared, and he at once became famous. 
This was followed by Euphues and his 
England in 1580, which brought him under 
tho notice of Lord Burghley, who gave 
him some employment. After this he 
1 wrote light plays to bo performed at court 
by the children’s acting companies of the 
Chapel Hoval at St. Paul’s, London, 
among which were Campaspe and Sapho 
and Phao , produced 1684. In 1589 he 
championed tho cause of the bishops in the 
Martin Marprolato controversy (g.v.). and 
pub. a tract entitled Pappe with an Hat- 
chet. In 1589 he entered Parliament, for 
Hinton, being subsequently elected for 
Aylesbury in 1593, for Appleby in 1597, 
and again for Aylesbury in 1601. 

L.’a chief work was his Euphuts, which, 
although a very tedious story, is remark- 
able for its prose stylo, which is chiefly 
characterised by a continuous straining 
after antithesis an < pigram. The novelty 
of tills style was general acknowledged 
in his own day. And received the name of 
'euphuism.' L. also enjoyed some repu- 
tation as a writer of oomedies, and is 
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described as 'eloquent and witty*: but his 
plots are loosely fashioned, and his lan- 
guage artificial, the only attractive feature 
of his plays being the lyrics. Among tils 
best comedies are Alexander and Cam - 
vaspe, Midas and Endymum. See K. W. 
Bond (ed ), Complete IVorks, with Life and 
Notes, 1902; also C. Q. Child. John Lyly 
and Euphuism. 1894, and V. Jeffery, John 
Lylv and the Italian Renaissance, 1 929. 

Lyme Regis, seaport and watering place 
of Dorset, England, stands on the L>me 
near Its entrance to the Eng. Channel. 
It was chartered by Edward and 
Incorporated by Elizabeth; In 1685 it was 
the landing-place of Monmouth. Ship- 
ping, quarrying, and tourism are Its chief 
occupations The Lias rocks In the 
vicinity have yielded remains of the 
Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. Pop. 
3400. 

Lymington, seaport and watering-place 
of Hampshire, England, stands on the rlv. 
of the same name, 12 m, S YV of South- 
ampton. Yacht- building forms the chief 
Industry. Pop. of municipal bor. of L. 
21 . 000 . 

Lymm, urban diet, of Cheshire, England, 
5 m. E. of Warrington, Lancashire. Pop. 
9600. 

Lymph and Lymphatics. L. (lat. lympha, 
water), slightly yellow, waterisli, some- 
what salt, alkaline fluid pervading all the 
tissues of the body, and originating as an 
exmlatlnn of blood plasma from the 
oapillario It Is a medium acting be- 
tween the cells and the blood, and perforins 
a double function : conveying waste matter 
from the tissues to the blood and con- 
veying new substance for the formation of 
blood. Chemically L, shows little differ- 
ence from blood Itself except In the rod 
ma tter. It con tain -v less protein, more 
chlorldine, and In it are corpuscles not 
distinguishable Loin the colourless blood 
corpuscles Lvmphatics are the vessels 
which carry the L throughout the body 
They absorb the waste products of tissues 
and collect the final pioducts of digestion, 
the former then to be excreted by skin, 
lungs, and kidneys, the latter to renew tho 
blood and tissue. The ljmphatics of the 
small intestine are known as lacteuls, and 
convey chyle. The structure of lymphatics 
resembles that of veins and arteries. The 
capillaries enter larger vessels, or the 
glands themselves, and fonn two sets; 
the superficial lymphatics l>iug Immedi- 
ately beneath the skin at the surface of 
the body, and the deep lymphatics in 
the Interior of the body 1> ing in tho 
areolar tissue; the former communicate 
with the latter, which are larger. Tho I 
final vessel of the lymphatic system Is 
the thoracic duct , which enters the sys- 
tem of circulation at the junction of the 
subclavian and jugular veins on the left. 
Another much smaller duct, the right 
lymphatic, enters the right subclavian 
and conveys L. from the right side of 
the body from the chest upwards. The 
lymphatic glands ate small, solid, kidney- 
shaped bodice, usually compared in size 
to variation from hempseed to the 
almond; there are again two sets, (1) in 
the thorax and abdomen, the deep set, 


(2) the superficial set distributed in the 
groin, the ham, the armpits, and the neck. 
The lymphatics thus form a circulatory 
system regulated by valves, and, owing to 
direct connection with blood circulation, 
enforced by tho heart. 

Lymphangitis or inflammation of the 
lymphatics occurs with enlargement in 
the neck as an accompaniment to scrofula: 
Bu ho is an affection In the groin. Lym- 
phosarcoma may need surgical treatment, 
hinoe L. is so intimately concerned with 
the body colls and is in direct communi- 
cation with tho blood, the lymphatics ate 
liable to bacterial infection and to 
poisoning. 
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Lympne, vil. of Kent. England, 24 in. 
\V. of Hytho. An air station estab. here 
in 1915 was used for military purposes 
until tho end of the First World War. It 
was then converted into a station on the 
route l x' tween the Continent and London. 
In 19 19 It was bolug maintained as an 
airport by a charter company. L. was 
once a Horn, port, though not now on the 
sea. Top. 700. 

Lynceus ; 1 . In Ok. legend was the son 
of &gvptns and Argyphia. arid married 
tho Danaid, Uypermmstra. He became 
king of Argos, and was buriod there near 
the altar of Zeus I’hyxius. 2. In Gk. 
legend a son of Apbaretis and Arene, was 
one of the Argonauts, and wdp famous for 
the keenness of bis eight. He took part 
in the Calydonian hunt, and ’was slain by 
Pollux. 

Lynchburg, city of Virginia, U.9.A., 
stands on the James R., 124 m. YV. by S. 
of Rlohmond, It Is the foremost Amer. 
tobacco market, and coal And iron are 
mined. Pop. 44,500. 

Lynoh Law, ptirase denoting mob ven- 
geance without form of law on a person 
suspected of having committed a Grime. 
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At the present day it is heard of mainly in 
regard to the bangring of Negroes in the 
U.S A for assaults on white women, 
though actually sex offences account for 
less than one fourth of all the lynchings 
The origin of the term is variously ascribed 
to the name of Col Lynch, who illegally 
whipped Tory conspiiators in 1780 and to 
James Lynch t itz-btevons, mayor of 
QaJwa>, who In 1493, acting on the classic 
precept of Brutus, tried hw son for muider, 
and when prevented from publicly exe- 
cuting him, hang* d him from the window 
of his own house In Amei law all 

R resent and < ousenting at a person's death 
y lynchiug are guilty of murder In the 
first degiee unless the act were committed 
In sudden anger Lym hlug was strongly 
oondemned in the report of the S Com- 
mission on the studv of lynching Issued 
In 1931 Ignoiance, low economic status, 
and bigotry are assigned as fa* tors 
responsible for lynching Of all the 
lynchings in the previous forty years 
nearly 80 p*r cent were for non sexual 
offencos, rial or alleged, and somi tunes 
men wero lynched for political often* ts 
The commission also found that L L was 
not necessary for the protection of white 
women Mob lcadei s are rarely proceeded 

against owing to pub i* ’pdiffuence and 
the fa^t that the Negro hai no vote where 
most lynchings occur There were onlj 
three lynchings in 1939, the lowest sinto 
records were begun In 1882 Slrne that 
year there have been altogether Ifiso 
recorded lynchings, the highest number 
In any year bung 231 in 1892 Aftu 
wards the number de< lined, there bung 
130 rceorded In 1901 83 In 1910 and 2* 
In 1933 During 1939 there were eighteen 
reported oases In which lynching was 
prevented by tho transfer of suspects to 
secret Jails or hi the augmentation of 
guards Two anti lynching Bills hav t 
been introduced in recent years, and tho 
later was passed bv the House of ttepre 
sentatlvcs in 1940 and sent to the Senate 
Lynd, Robert (1879-1040), Brit essayist 
and literary critic, b In Bolfast. He took 
his B.A at Queen’s College Belfast aud 
from 1908 produced a series of books 
ohiefly essays, among which mav be 
mentioned 2/aw Life % n Inland (1900) 
The Art of Litters (1021), rhe Peal of htlU 
(1924). It N a bine World (19o0> 1 

Tremble to Think (1936), and I ifc ’9 I title 
Oddities (1011) JLi was literal y editor of 
the Netis Chronicle , 

Lyndhurst, John Singleton Coplev, first 
Baron (1 772-1 8b3), lord chancellor b at 
Boston, Massachusetts. He was brought 
to England at an early age, and studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1 s04 he j 
was called to the Bar and Joined the 
Midland circuit, and in 1811 became 
popular at Nottingham by defending a 
Luddite rioter, John Ingham. In 1819 
he became onic f Justice of Chester, 
solicitor-general, and received the order of 
kftlghthood He was attorney-general in 
1824-26, and became master of the rolls 
in 1826. As Baron L. he was lord chan- 
cellor under three administrations His 
filet period of office was from 1827 to 
1880, when he was made ohief baron of 


the exobequor He was again lord 
chancellor, 1834-33, and took a leading 

8 art In the debates in the Lords, 1833-41. 

haneeUor for tho third time, 1841-46. 
See life by Sir T. Martin, 1883 

Lyndhurst, vll of Hampshire, England, 
is beautifully situated in the New Forest, 
8 m W S W of Southampton, it contains 
the ‘king’s house,* or residence of the 
warden of tho forest Pop 2500. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, see Linds \y, Sib 
David 

Lyndsay of Pitscottie, see Lindsay, 
Robert op Pitscottie 
Lyne, Rev. Joseph Leycester, see Io- 
NAIKJH FaTIIFK 
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Lynedooh, Thomas Graham, first Baron 
(1748-1 S43) Brit general was the third 
and onlv surviving son of Thomas Greeme, 
lainl of lialgowau Perthshire In 1793 
he joined L jrd Hoods fleet in the Medi- 
terranean as a volunteer, and on return- 
ing home he raised a battalion known as 
the 'Perthshire Volunteers* He became 
brevet colonel in 1796 and was appointed 
Brit militaiy commissioner with the 
Austrian Armv In Italy, 1798. After the 
peace of Amiens he took up pari duties 
until 1808, when he accompanied Sir John 
Moore to Sweden and Spain as aide-de- 
camp, being present in the Corunna 
retreat. His most memorable viotory was 
the defeat of the Fr at Barossa, March 
1811. during th* rest of the Peninsular 
war he aoted as cond in command to 
Wellington, and for his services was 
created Baron L of Balgowan, 1814 

Lynmouth and Lynton, two picturesque 
vils. of N. Devon, stand on the Bristol 
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Channel, 12 ra. E. of Ilfracombe. Lyn- 
mouth Is on tlie shore, at the base of a 
lofty cliff, and Lynton nestles on the 
hillside, 4*28 ft. above. A cliff railway has 
been built connecting the \ ils. Between 
1934 and 1936 the National Trust acquired 
Watersmeet, comprising ac., mostly 
wooded, on both sides of the E. Lyu R. 
An additional 24 ac. of the S. and \V. 
banks of the R. Lyn were purchased in 
1040. Pop. 2000. 

Lynn, seaport of JCsm*v co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., stands on Massachusetts 
Day, 10 m. h.E. of Boston. It has 
manufs. of machinery, car accessories, and 
metal garages; also foundries, wire goods 
factories, electrical machinery, and lamp 
factories, boot aud shoe manufs., and 
loroe tanneries. Pop. 105,000. 

Lynn Canal, inlet of the Pacific, off the 
coast of Alaska, is an important entrance 
to the Klondyke Region. It divides into 
the Chtlkat and Chilkoot inlets, and at the 
head of the latter arc Skagway and I) yea. 
Chilkat vll. stands at the junction of the 
two waterways. 

Lynn Regis, ace King’s Lynn. 

Lynx, name of a small N. constellation 
introduced by Hexelius in 1690; it lies 
between the great Bear and Auriga, N. of 
the Twins, and its ten brightest stars are 
of the fifth magnitude. 

Lynx, general name for a widely 
distributed genus of fierce, bloodthirsty 
Fell die. Of the two European Ls., the N. 
L. ranges throughout Scandinavia and N. 
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Russia, but is very scarce. The H. or 
small spotted L. is common in the less 
frequented parts of S. Europe. The 
African L„ or Caracal (?.«.), occurs 
throughout the African continent, and 
there are four species in the New World. 
Ls. are larger than«the true wild cats, aud 
have long limbs the tail is short, the ears 
are tipped with a tuft of hair, and the 
cheeks are bearded. The soft, valuable 
fur la light brown or grey with darker spots 
varying according to species. 

Lyon, Emma, see Hamilton, Emma. 


Lyon Court, see Lyon Kino of Arms, 
Tins Lord. 

Lyonesse, scene of Arthurian romances, 
was a legendary country off the coast of 
Cornwall. It is described in early Eng. 
chronicles as flourishing until Its sudden 
disappearance beneath the sea. It was 
the scene of the ’last great battle of the 
West,’ and of the final conflict between 
Arthur and Sir Modrcd. In an arcluvolo- 
gieal sense, L. is a submerged level off the 
coast of Essex, dating from the Early 
Bronze Age. 

Lyon King of Arms, The Lord, pei- 
mnnent officer of state and pnn. herald of 
Scotland. The origin of the office is lost in 
antiquity, and incorporates that of royal 
senuachie or bardic historian of the 
Celtic Scottish kings, of whom he was 
official inaugurator. The office and its 
duties are \erv anet., for, according to 
Mr James Balfour Paul the L. K. of A. and 
liis heralds and pursuivants attended 
at the coronation of Robert II. in 1371. 
Originally the functions of the office were 
mainly ministerial, e.g. they comprised the 
•denouncing* war, proclaiming peace, and 
carrying public messages. His existing 
Jurisdiction in regard to the inspection of 
arms and ensigns -armorial of the Scottish 
nobility and gentry was conferred by Acts 
passed in 1 592 and 1672, and was expressly 
reserved by the treaty of Union. For- 
merly a Scots prfvj councillor, the lord 
L. is one of the king’s lieutenants in 
Scotland ; has management of all state and 
public ceremonial; w official advisor to the 
secretary of state for Scotland on these 
aud heraldic matters, aud has precedence 
of all knights. The title ‘Lord L.* indi- 
cates a member of the Scots Gov., dates 
from the sixteenth century, and was 
ratified In Parliament. Like the similar 
titles, lord advocate. *%rd justice-clerk, 
etc., it is not used by the king of arms 
himself in addressing his servants. As 
comptroller of the messengers of arms, the 
lord L. is at the head of tho whole execu- 
tive branch of the law in Scotland ; admin- 
isters the law of name and change of name 
in Scotland ; his certificates take the place 
of rmal licence and deed-poll In England; 
is sole king of arms in Scotland, his 
anno rial jurisdiction being both at 
common law and by statute; is president 
of the court of the lord L., dealing 
with matters of heraldry and genealogy, 
in which he has both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. From this court appeal lies 
through the court of session to tho House 
of Lords. The court of the lord L. is situ- 
ated in II. M. Register House, Edinburgh. 

Lyonnaise, anet. prov. of France, was 
bounded on tho W. by A u Verne and on 
tbe s. by Languedoc, and the cap. was 
Lyons. It is now included In tho depts 
of RliOne, Loire, XlauLe-Loite, and Puy- 
de-DOme. 

Lyons, Edmund, Lord (1790-1858), Eng. 
admiral. He was appointed flag-lieu- 
tenant on the Mindtn in 1810. and in the 
following year distinguished 111 inself In an 
attack on tho Dutch off the coast of Java. 
He received his commission as commander 
in 1 81 2, and was advanced to post-rank in 
1814; from 1828 to 1833 he was stationed 
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In the Mediterranean, and In 1835 he was 
appointed minister and plenipotentiary 
at the court of Athens. lie took a 
prominent part in the attack on Sebasto- 
pol* and during: the latter part of the 
Crimean war held the position of com* 
mander-in-chlof of the fleet. 

Lyons, Joseph Aloysius (1879-1939), 
Australian statesman, 6. at Stanley, Tas- 
mania, of Trish descent. A teacher by 
profession, he joined the Labour party in 
Tasmania, and in 1909 entered the Tas- 
manian Parliament, becoming Premier of 
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Tasmania in 1 923. Returned os a Lit hour 
member to the Commonwealth Parliament 
In 1929, he joined the Soullin Co\ os 
postmaster general and minister foi w orks 
and railways. In 1931 he resigned owing 
to disagreement with the gov. s flnam iftl 
policy which ho considered to be in- 
flationist, auri formed the United Australia 
party. In conference with the gov. he 
drew up, at the gov.’s request, the tcims of 
a conversion loan which was accepted and 
which proved highly successful. \\ lion iu 
the same year the gov. was defeated. L. 
became Prime Minister of a Coalitlou 
Gov. with the Country party, tie was 
successful also in the elections of 1931 and 
1937, being the only Australian Prime 
Minister to survive three successive 
appeals t-o the electorate. In 1935 ho 
attended George V.'s Jubilee celebrations 
in England, and In 1937 the coronation 


ceremony, in which year he led the 
Australian delegation to the imperial 
conference. P.C. in 1932, he was made 
O.H., 1936. He was always insistent on 
the need for unity in the empire, especially 
in defence matters, and he made it plain 
onlv a month before bis death that Aus- 
tralia would give full support to the 
mother country in the event of war. 

Lyons, Richard BIckerton Pemell (1817- 
1887), Brit, diplomatist. In 1858 he was 
appointed Brit, minister at Washington, 
on the ove of the civil war. After three 
years of difficult negotiations his health 
broke down, and lie was allowed to resign ; 
lie became am bos. at Constantinople m 
1865 and at Paris in 1867. Ho was 
cicated Karl L. in 1887. but the title 
became extinct at his death. 

Lyons ( 1< r. Lyon, the anct. Lugdunum). 
city of France, cap. of the Rhftno dept., at 
the confluence of the Rhone and baOne, 
170 in. N W. of Marseilles. It occupies an 
admirable position at the meeting-place 
of roads and railways, and is second only 
to Paris in commercial and military im- 
portance It consists of a city proper on 
the peninsula between the rlvs., and 
numeious suburbs on the 1. b. of the 
it hone and the r. b. of the SaAne, sur- 
round* d bv guldens and vineyard©. Of 
the .met buildings Notre- Dame de Foui- 
\nin is the most cil»*bratcd; but besides 
this there is the cathedral of St. Jean, 
begun m the twelfth century, one of tho 
finest evninpli s of Gothic architecture in 
France ; the church of St Martin d'Amav 
tho oldest m L., dating from tho sixth 
century; and the flflttl I)ieu, one of tho 
chief charitable cstobs. in the city, said to 
have been founded in the sixth century. 
There aro also Rom. remains, baths, 
tombs, and the relies of a tlieatro, and 
traces exi^l along the Rhone of a subter- 
ranean canal. It is the seat of a national 
couit, of a urdv academy for the depth. 
Rhone, Loire, and Aix, and of an arch- 
bishop, bearing the title of ‘ Primate of All 
the (mills.’ There is al©o a school of 
medicine, a mint a national oo” go, a 
libiarv of liO.U(n) voK, a museum, a 
botanic garden, a school of design md 
a national veterinary school. It is a *orti- 
tied tn., being the pnn. fortress of tho 
interior of Franco, and, like Paris, pos- 
sesses a m illtary governor. It hat. manufs. 
of all kinds, the most Important being the 
silk iudustry in all its branches. There are 
also manufs. of machinery, copper, browse, 
leather, starch. Jewellery, iron goods, 
tobacco, hats, chocolate, and glass goods. 
Its trade consists in silk and silk goods, 
cloth, coal, and charcoal, metals and 
metal goods, wiue and spirits, ch3ese, 
and chestnuts. L. was founded in 43 B.C.. 
and became the cap. of Celtio Gaul, or the 
Lyonnaiso. It was rebuilt by Nero and 
also by Constantino, and was tip* residence 
of the Burgundian kings to the end of the 
fifth century. It was annexed to France 
In 1312. 

There was flglu * g in the L. area in Aug. 
194 1. following the landing of tho Allies in 
S. France (see Wes&ekn Front in 
Second World War, Allied Landing 
in Southern France). Amer, and Fr. 
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forces entered L. on Sept. 8, 1944, on which 
date the Gere, had evacuated most of S. 
France between that city and the Atlantic. 
Ger. hopeeof making a stand In the Rhone 
valley at L. were dissipated after t roops of 
Gen. Patch's (g.v.) Seventh Army had 
crossed the rlv. and Its trlb., the Ain 
(20 m. E. of L.). Xj. did not escape 
damage. The twelfth-century Pont de la 
Guilloti&re was destroyed, and the dome 
of the Hotel Dieu by Soufflct was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The dungeon 
and tower of the ruined Ch&teau-neuf-du- 
Pajie^wero blown up by the Gers. Pop. 

Lyons, co. seat of Wayne co„ New York, 
U.S.A., stands on the Erie Canal and the 
Clyde R„ and has manufs of silver ware 
and agric. Implements. Pop 3800. 

Lyons, Gulf of, see Lions, Gulp of. 

Lyra (the Harp), one of the old constel- 
lations, representing the lyre of Merour* 
(Aratus), of Mercury or of Orpheus 
(Hyginus). It is surrounded by Cygmw, 
Aquila, Hercules, and the head of Draco. 
Its brightest star, « Lyra*, also called Vega, 
is of magnitude 0 1, being tho third 
brightest star In the sky. Its proper 
motion Is 35 in. per century. If a line be 
drawn through the middle of Cassiopeia, tho 
pole star, and the middle of Ursa Major, 
this star may be seen nearlv in the perpen- 
dicular to that line drawn through the polo 
star. When Aquila is known, a lino draw n 
through its four neighbouring star*-, ft, p 
a, and y. will pass through a Lyi te 

Lyre, Alpha, see Vkua. 

Lyre, most anct of the stringed instru- 
ments of music. Though assoc lated fur ns 



and the Odyssey* the L. is probably of 
Asiatic origin. It was the instrument 
i kinnOr ) played by David and by the exiles 
to Babylon. Tbe Gks. attributed its in- 
vention to their Hermes, who struck 
sounds from the dried cartilages of a 
tortoise-shell he picked up on the banks 


of the Nile. The L. consists of a hollow 
sound-ohest surmounted by two branohlng 
horns joined by a cross-bar to whloh the 
oords were attached. A plectrum of ivory 
or polished wood was used to louoh the 
cords, which were of gut. The Oks. used 
tortoise-shells from India for their sound- 
chests, whence the name chclys (tortoise) . 
the framework of the Egyptian L was of 
wood. The troubadours accompanied their 
songs with the L. The cithara and the 
phormirut are often Included in tho term 
Lyre-birds, members of the passerine 
family Menundte, which inhabit the 
forests and bush (lists of Australia 
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They are large birds with very atou! 
beaks and short, rounded wings, the tail 
has sixteen lec trices, fyul in tun males of 
some species the exterior pair of feathers 
are cm veil in the shape of a I v i o , the tail of 
tho female is long, broad, and normal in 
shape L live in the thick undergrowth 
or sandy gullies of forests, and feed upon 
Insects, worms, and molluscs, they rarely 
fly, but run or strut witli the tail spread 
hnrizor tally. Menura superha is 33 In 
long, aud of a hiownish colour, with blue 
tinge s If. melon* has notch-ltke mark- 
ings tbe outer retrfeos: aud V albert i 
Is of a warmer, reddish colour. See A. O 
Chisholm, Birds and Green Plans, 1929 
Lvno <i»k. Kvpa, lvre, a musical instru- 
ment with seven strings) Lyrha! poetrj 
among the ancients was so called because 
it was sung or recited to tbe accompani- 
ment of iniiHic L poetry may perhaps be 
boat d< s< ribod as that * lass of ptoetry which 
expresses emotion directly, And In this 
sense includes the ode, the |onnet, tbe 
elegy, the psalm, the hymn, add the song 
'In lyric poetry tho poet gives vent to bis 
personal emotions or experiences — his 
joy, sorrows, cares, complaints, aspira- 
tions, despair-— or reproduces ilk words the 
Impressions which nature or history has 
made upon him* (8. R. Driver, intro - 
duction to the Literature of the Ota Testa • 
ment , 1891). Examples of L. poetry 
occur In the Vedantto hymns of India and 
in the Heb. psalms, but In Europe the art 
reached Its zenith In Greece with the love 
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songs of Alcaeus aud Sappho, the choral 
hymns of Pindar and Baoohylides, and 
the dramatic choruses of ASschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 
If it bo true that In succeeding ages the 
held of L. poetry widened in scope and 
variety of expression, it remains certain 
that no poets havo surpassed the Gks. in 
sublimity of thought or passion of utter- 
ance. The most noteworthy of Lat. 
lyrists are Catullus, Horace, Tibullus, and 
Propertius, all of whom followed Ok. 
models. The triumph of Christianity 
tended to dry up the sources of inspira- 
tion, though during the ‘Dark Agees’ a 
wealth of religious hymns was produced. 
During the Middle Ages the chivalrie lovo 
Ij. was perfected by the troubadours and 
by the in In n< -singer of Germany. Chief 
among the latter is Walthcr von dor 
Vogelweido (1170-1228), the author of 
Frautnrmnne and the glorious ode f'nter 
den Linden . A contury later Petrarch 
(1304 74 > in Italy pub. his Canzonx which 
moulded the whole L». poetry of the 
llenaiBHauce. 

The poets of the Renaissance not only 
revived the external qualities of the 
classical tradition, hut also returned to 
the and wells of insdration. The odes 
of Ronsard (15f>0) follow < nude the models 
of Pindar and Horace, while the sonnets of 
ShakeHpeare rank among the greatest of 
the world’s literature. The seventeenth 
centurv witnessed a great outpouring of 
religious poetry, uotably In England, where 
the chief names are John Milton, George 
Herbert, Henry Vaughan, and Richard 
Orashuw. in the eighteenth century the 
most famous lv vista are both Ger.. Schiller 
(1 750-1 803), \\hot>c magnificent Ode to 
Jay was set to music by Beethoven, and 
Goethe (1719 -1832), who wrote some fine 
Ls. during his stav at Strasbourg (r. 1770- 
1772). During the next contury there was 
a wonderful flowering of L. poetry all over 
Europe. In England Keats’s Ode to the 
Xightingale, Shelley’s Ode to the IT t stern 
Wind , and the love songs of Robert Burris 
are among the most splendid achievements 
of the human mind. Reprosental i\« of 
the best Fr. work are V. Hugo’s Feiullts 
d'automne (1831) and l^gende dcs si tk * 
(1836); the impressionist Verlaine’s Sa- 
geese (1881) and Jodis et naguSre (188,3); 
and Baudelaire’s Lee Fleurs du mal (18 37). 
Of the Gers. in this period may hi' men- 
tioned F. ltilckert’s Prin temps d'nrtour 
and Pnteics lyriques ; K. Moriko’s Oed t elite ; 
and the Naehts and Waldesgesjrrach of 
J. von ElehendoriT, the greatest lyrist of 
the Ger. romantics. There is a preference 
in modern poetry for the shorter L. 
presenting brief emphasised Impressions, 
generally of everyday life. The effect is 
produced by clove? and apt imagery, a 
whole technique In itself, which seems to 
give intuitive, If fleeting, visions of 
transient experiences, moods, or passions. 
Such are the La. of Robert Bridges, 
Gordon Bottomlev, and Thomas Hardy. 
The popularity or the short L. to-day Ls 
partly due to a reaction from the literal 
Interpretation of Wordsworth, who stated 
that 'poetry is the impassioned expremkrn 
on the face of sotenoe.* Muoh learning 


and scholarship are evident in the verse 
of the great Victorians, but it is now 
generally held that this attitude towards 
nature is not appropriate to the poet, 
and the fashion to-day is to discount 
scientific) knowledge altogether as a neces- 
sary part of the poet’s endowment. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson, and A. E. 
Housinan were leaders of a group of poets 
who strove to capture the spirit of the 
dying romanticism in Ls. which excluded 
the problems of morality and philosophy 
in favour of brief poignant lines imaging 
their own moods or moments of experi- 
ence. But if they were often concerned 
largely with symbols they could express 
profound emotions with striking brevity. 
More open to criticism are the ‘Georgian 
poets,* and particularly Rupert Brooke, 
whoso poetry is often said to look pro- 
fundity and to subordinate the deepest 
emotions to pretty verses; but muoh of 
tlio revolt against the Georgians sprang 
from the belief that poetry in the modern 
world must dibcovor a new manner, and 
even some writers who began with lyrical 
and melodious verse abandoned It for an 
expression nearer to the temper of modern 
life. 

It is not without significance that the 
short L., in itH implicit philosophy of life, 
often can ies us far beyond the immediate 
subject into tbe ‘music of the spheres, * as 
is exemplified in Siegfried Sassoon’s 
Everyone Sang , or J. Elroy Flecker’s 
Tenehns interlucentem ; and this rcaoliing 
out to the infinite is marked in the verse of 
Thomas Hardy. It Is to be noted, too, 
that much of the best work of John Mase- 
field is to be found, not in his long nar- 
rative poems, striking and powerful as 
these are, but rather in bis fugitive Ls., 
In which latter he led the way for poets 
like Rupert Brooke, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Julian Grenfell, and Robert Graves. In 
the latter-day Irish literary movement, 
culminating in VV. B. Yeats and ‘A.E. 
(George Russell), there are to be found a 
number of splendid Ls., albeit far from 
Irish in sentiment or theme. Amor g the 
best of these are Yeats’s The Song of Robin 
OoodfeUow and the well-known Lake Isle 
of Jnnisfree. Neither of these two poets 
has had much influence on the develop- 
ment of the main current of Eng. poetry ; 
but it is otherwise with ouch poets as A. E. 
U ousman, John 1 lavidson, and Swinburne, 
though the last-named belongs rather to 
an earlier generation than that with which 
we are dealing. Housman’s famous A 
Shropshire Ixid is really a collection of 
some sixty-three short Ls., and It was 
chiefly through the influence of Housman 
that the brisker, brighter L. measures were 
restored to popularity and that the realisa- 
tion grew that it was possible to express 
solemn emotion in forms other than the 
sonnet. John Davidson, though not of 
the ultra-moderns, was In advance of his 
time, and per bap* Mr that reason has sunk 
into a most unmented oblivion; lor with 
Housman. Bridges, and Hardy he had 
muoh to do with setting the minds of the 
young poets of the twentieth century 
1 exploiting new subjects and new methods 
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of treatment. Of Davidson's shorter I Hazebrouok (a . ».). Kemmel Hill (a.v.). 


poems may be mentioned The Escaped 
Aun, Piper play, and The Runnable Stag , 
all of which will be found to have had their 
influence on modern verso. Among other 
Rood modern Eng. Ls. may bo mentioned 
Klroy Flecker's Queen* a Song , W. H. 
Daviess Where she t s now , Walter de la 
Mare's Songs of Childhood , and J. C. 
Squire's The Ship, 

Among continental lyricists of to-day 
are Sophos Clausa en, Ludvig Holstein, 
and Johaunes Jorgensen, all of Denmark 
and generally of the Symbolist school; 
Verhaeren and Cammaerts of Belgium: 
Stefan George, Dehmvl and Karl Brogor or 
Germany; Joan Cocteau of France, an 
experimentalist; K. M. Rilke of Germany ; 
the Russian A. Pushkin ; and Cumpoamor 
of Spain; and of the work of Amor, poets 
some of the best Ls. are those of Win. 
Wilfrid Campbell and Robert \V. Service, 
both Canadian, and Ina Donna Coolbrith 
of the V.S.A. See also Ballad; Hymns; 
Metre; Dram\; Poetry; also articles on 
the literature of the various nations. See 

G. Hegel, Die Phanomenologie des Oeistes, 
1807; F. T. Palgrave, Golden Treasury , 
1861; G. Saintsbury, Seventeenth-century 
Lyrics, 1802; J. and C. Masefield, Lyrists 
of the Restoration , 1006; E. K. Chambers, 
Early English Lyrics , 1907; A. Gowars, 
Lyric Masterpieces of Living Authors, 
1909; E. Rhys, Lyric Poetry , 1913; R. H. 
Strachan, The Soul of Modem Poetry, 
1922; H. Bitfmond. Prv*re et potsie, 1926; 
Iola A. Williams, Poetry of To-day , 1927 ; 

H. J. Grierson, Lync Poetry from Make 
to Hardy , 1928; and A. Closs, The Genius 
of German Lyric , 1938. 

Lyric Theatre, situated in Hammer- 
smith, London, and reopened soon after 
the First World War by Mr. (later Sir) 
Nigel Playfair, who. in collaboration with 
Arnold Bennett, revived a number of 
period plays and ballad operas. The 
most successful venture was Gay's The 
Beggar's Opera , which enjoyed a pheno- 
menal run. Here too Sir Barry Jackson 
produced Drinkwater's Abraham Linroln 
(1919). In 1945 control was assumed by 
the Company of Four, connected with the 
Arts Council; plays by European authors, 
including Sartre. Cocteau, and Molnor, 
have been presented. 

. L y» # or Lez, riv. of France and Belgium, 
rises In the Fr. dept, of Pos-de-Calais, and 
flows 130 m. N.E., joining the Scheldt at 
Ghent. It Is navigable for about 100 m., 
and canalised for 44 m. Its water is 
famous for use in retting flax. 

Battle of the Lys. — The second phase of 
the final Gor. offensive in the First World 
War (April 9-29, 1918), the first phase 
being the second battle of the Somme, 
on March 21. Both phases are 
the battle of Picardy In Fr. official 
documents, the names L. and Somme 
being those adapted by the Battles 
Nomenclature Committee of the Brit. 
War Office. The L. battle, so far as the 
Brit. Armies were concerned, began with a 
gigantic Ger. effort between Arras and 
Ypree, with the object 6f separating the 
armies of Gena. Horne and PI timer, and 
the severest fighting took place near 


Passchendaclo (o.v.), and Moraines (g.v.j. 
For details see Franck and Flanders; 
First W t ould Wab, Campaigns in, 1918. 

Lysander ( \voatSpo\), Spartan soldier, 
was probably of servile origin, but his 
ability marked him out for great things, 
and lu 407 b.c. he was chosen to com- 
mand the fleet against the Athenians. 
Fixing his headquarters at Ephesus, he 
soon obtained great influence, not only 
with the Gk. cities but also with Cyrus, 
who supplied him with large sums of 
money. He was. however, superseded bv 
C’ulUcratidttw in 4 06, as the Spartan law 
did not permit the office of admiral to bo 
held twice by the same man; but when 
Aracus was sent out in 405 as commander- 
in-chief. L. was made vice-admiral, being 
in reality invested with supreme com- 
mand. 1 1 v\ as in this your that he brought 
the Peloponnesian war to an end by the 
defeat and capture of tho Athenian fleet 
off .Egospotami, and followed till* up b\ 
seizing Athens in 404. destroying hei long 
walls and the fortifications of the Plrasus. 
and establishing the oligarchy known as 
the Thirty Tyrants. lie was by this time 
tho most powerful Ttum in Greeie, and 
began to conceive the idea of bringing 
about a change in the ripartan constitution 
by abolishing hereditary royalty and 
making the throne elective, but hfs enter- 
prise was cut short by hie death, lie 
perished at Haliartus in 395, when com- 
manding one of the Spartan armies m the 
Boeotian war. 

Lysander. The Westland L. was de- 
signed to a 1934 R.A.F. specification for 
an army-co-operation two-seater, was 



LYSANDER 

Wesf’and lysander in its air wa revue form 
An inflatable rubber dtnghv and supply con- 
tainers are earned on the winglets attached to 
th<* wheel spats, while smoke floats for giving 
wind direction are carried under the rear fuselage 


completed in 1936, and was in service at 
tbo beginning of the Second World War. 
Metal construction was used for tho L.. 
with fabric covering for parts of the wings 
and fuselage. The pilot sat fn front of 
the wing and the observer behind, where 
he could operate the radio and a movable 
gun. For army-co -operation duties a 
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hook was fitted under the fuselage for 
picking up messages suspended between 
posts on the grouud. Special slots and 
llapB (q.v.) on the wings allowed it to 
tty slowly and land in very small spaces, 
so that small advanced fields oould bo 
used. Used in Franco at the beginning 
of the Second World War, and also in tho 
W. Desert, for artillery observation work, 
It was superseded by other types before 
the allied invasion of Europe. Because of 
its excellent slow-dying qualities, tho L. 
was fitted with extra tanks to increase Its 
range and used for espionage work. Not 
only were supplies dropped from it, but 
it was also landed in small fields at night 
to pick up Brit, agents. Another job 
was that of air-sea rescue; stationed round 
the eoast were Isolated L. units in radio 
contact with operational control, and 
when an aeroplane was reported down in 
tho sea, the L. was sont out with in- 
flatable rubber dinghies and supplies 
which were dropped in the *ca near the 
airmen. Its final duty with the Jt.A.F. 
was that of target towing for air-to- 
air and anti-aircraft gunnery practice. 
Powered by an 850 -h.p. Bristol Mercury 
air-cooled radial engine the 1«. bad a 
maximum speed of 21? m.p.h. at 5000 ft. 
mid a slowest speed , m.p.h. with full 
load. The loaded weight was 0,300 lb. 

Lysenko, Trofim ( b . 180b), Russian 

biologist and agriculturalist, prtsideut of 
tho Lenin Academy of Agric. {Sciences, h 
at Koriovka, Ukraine, lie continued 
the work of hK fellow countrwmm 
Michurin in practical plant breeding. It 
is reported that he denies the validity of 
the result* in genetics obtained by Gregor 
Mendel. T. II. Morgan, and the Nco- 
Mendellans, i.e. tho chromosome theory of 
heredity which most biologists now con- 
sider to rest oil ft firm basis of fact. L. 
maintains that heritable changes can be 
brought about in plants by environ- 
mental Influences such as vernalisation 
(subjection to extreme temps.) of wheat, 
and by grafting (the soion being supposed 
to influence the stock, and vico versa). 
This Is, In other words, tho argument of 
nature versus nurture; L.. in accord- 
ance with tho general ideas of Marxism 
and Communism, believes that nurture 
Is all-important, and that acquired 
characters can bo Inherited, a thcoiv 
which has not vet been disprov od bv 
biologists, though few subscribe to it at 
tho present time. European and Amor, 
workers say that L.’h experiments niv not 
performed with ndequato precautions, 
and in particular that he neglects (1) to 
use pure-breeding stoik; (2) to employ 
adequate control experiments; (3) to sub- 
ject his results to statistical analysis. Dr. 
Erio Ashby, who bus actually examined 
L.*s experimental plots, reports that tho 
variability of his experimental material is 
very great, and that it would of itself 
account for his results. At the time of 
writing (1049) the controversy remains 
unsettled, See tho artiolo by Dr. J. 
Huxley in Nature (June 18, 25. 1949. 
In which the relevant literaturo is fully 

£ noted. See also Breeding; Genetics; 
iamabckism; Heredity; Mendelism. 


Lysias (Avma?) (c. 458-378 B.O.), Attic 
orator, b. at Athens, though his father was 
a Syracusan, Cephalus. At the ago of 
fifteen he was sont with his brothers to 
Thurli in S. Italy, whore he studied under 
the rhetorician Tisias. About 412 he 
returned to Athens, hut was accused in 
404 of being an onomy of the existing 
gov., and was forced to flee to Megara. 
Ho went baok to Athens, however, after 
tho fall of the Thirty, and gave his time to 
tho lucrative occupation of writing legal 
speeches for others, after obtaining high 
repute as an orator, in 403, by his accusa- 
tion of Eratosthenes, the murderer of his 
brother. L. wrote a great number of 
orations, but only about thirty-five are 
extant, and of these perhaps not all are 
genuine, and tho only one delivered by him 
in poison was that against Eratosthenes. 
He Ih the first really classical orator of the 
Oks., ami his speeches are remarkable for 
tho punt v and simplicity of their language, 
the skill shown In always adapting style 
to subject, the lucidity of their description, 
and uhovo all for their striking delineations 
of character. 

Lysimachus (360-281 b.c.), Gk. general 
under Alexander, was a Macedonian by 
birth, and was early promoted to attend- 
ance on the king. After the death of 
Alexander, Thrace aud tho neighbouring 
countries as far as the Danube were as- 
signed to L., who extended his kingdom 
still further and founded the city of 
Lyshnaelna on the Hellespont. In 'con- 
junction with Seleueus he defeated the com- 
bined armies of Antigonus and Demetrius 
at Ipsus (301 h.c.). lie obtained pos- 
session of Macedonia (286 b.c.), and re- 
tained it until ids death which occurred 
on tho plain of Corus during a battle 
against tfeleucus. 

Lysippus (c. 336-270 B.c.), famous Gk. 
sculptor, was originally a workman in 
hronze, and most of his statues were 
executed in that medium. He was the 
first to introduce portrait sculpture, and 
made many representations of Alex- 
ander tho Groat. None of his vorks 
is ox taut. Sec study by F. Johnson. 
1928. 

Lysozyme, see under Fleming, Sir 
Alexander. 

Lyte, Henry Francis (1793-18 '7), Brit, 
hymn-writer, b. at Ednam. Scotland, of ail 
and. Somersetshire family. He entered 
holy orders, and held sev. curacies; after- 
wards he had charge of Lower Brlxham 
for twenty -five years. His health com- 
pelled him to reside abroad, and he died 
at Nice, aud is buried there in the Eng. 
cemetery. L. is tho author of Abide with 
me , Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven , 
and other well-known hymns. 

Lytham, par. and tn. of Lancashire, 
England, on the K. Ribblo, 64 m. ^.E. by 
S. of Blackpool. It is a favourite 
watering-place, aud bos a pier 900 ft. long. 
In 1922 the urbau dists. of L. and St. 
Anne's were ini ^orated to form the 
municipal bor. o* L. St. Annes. Pop. 
30,600. 

Lyttelton, Alfred (1857-1913), the eighth 
son of tho fourth Lord L., was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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In 1805 he was elected member ot Parlia- 
ment for Leamington in the Liberal- 
Unionist interest and held this seat until 
1906, after which he became member for 
St. George's. Hanover Square. From 
1903 to 1905 he was secretary of state for 
the colonies, and was subject to much 
criticism on his conduct of S. African 
affairs. He was a famous athlete In his 
day, playing cricket and football for 
England. lie was also tennis champion 
(1882-95). 

Lyttelton, George, first Baron Lyttelton 
(1709-73), tho eldest son of Mr Thomas 
L., baronet, of Ilagley, Worcestershire. 
In 1735 he entered tho House of Com- 
mons as mornber for Okehainpton, and 
soon acquired considerable reputation as 
an orator and statesman. He held many 
important offices, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1756. He produced many vols. 
of poetical and historical works. His 
memoirs and correspondence were pub. 
in 1845. 

Lyttelton, port of S. Is., New Zealand, 
5 m. S.E. by E. of Christchurch. The 
entrance to the harbour is more than 2 m. 
wide, and is protected by two breakwaters. 
There is a lighthouse at Godlcy Head, on 
the N.W.. vihible 29 m. The port is 
approached from Christchurch bv ro»d 
and rail, the latter a direct route through 
a tunnel; a tunnel road is planned. Pop. 
4058. 

Lyttleton, Oliver (5. 1893), Brit, states- 
man and industrialist. Ho was educated 
at Eton College and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After milit«rv service in 
the First World War he became managing 
director of the Brit. Metal Corporation, 
and held directorships in numerous 
companies. He was elected Conservative 
member for Aldershot in 1910. During 
the Second World War he was controller 
of the non-ferrous metals branch of the 
Ministry of Supply, 1939-40; minister 
of state and member of the War Cabinet, 
1941-42; minister of production and 
member of War Cabinet, 1942 4."»; and 
president of the board of trade and 
minister of production, Ma>-July 1945. 
After the Conservative defeat In 1945 
he became chairman of Associated 
Electrical Indus! rlca Ltd. U is ox perieiw'e 
in industrial organisation and supply 
was of the utmost value to the wartime 


gov. 

Lytton, Edward Georgs Earle Lytton 
Bulwer, first Baron Lytton (1803-73), 
Eng. novelist, playwright, and statesman, 


was a man of unusual versatility. lie was 
educated at a private school and after- 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where be greatly distinguished himself. 
Finding It necessary after his marriage to 
augment his Income, he took up his pen, 
and after contributing to many periodicals 
tanked to novel writing. Falkland ap- 
peared In 1827, and In the following year 


wvai mu a to vuvwnwi autotic dram 

waa Issued in 1832, The Last Day s of 
Pompeii in 1834, and Hienzi in 1835. 
In t&38 The Lady of Lyons waa produced 
at Ooveat Garden, and his other suo- 
otmt u l plays were Richelieu (1839) and 


Money (1840). His popular historical 
novel. The Last of the Barons , came out in 
1843, and five years later was followod by 
Harold. L. had been in Parliament slnoe 
1831, and became (1858-59) secretary of 
state for the colonies. He was raised to 
the peerage in 1866. Of his other books the 
best were The Cajctons (1850), in which 
tho Influence of Sterne is very clearly to 
be seen. A Strange Story (1862), The 
Coming Race (1871), Kcnelm Chillingly 
(1873), and The Parisians (1873), un- 
fortunately incomplete. L. had a keen 
sense of character, a sufficiency of his- 
torical lore, a knowledge of life and society, 
and all these qualities lie pressed into 
his service. See lives by T. Cooper, 1873; 
second earl of Litton, 1913; aKo Letters 
(o His Wife , 1884, and M. hadleir, A 
Panorama, 1931. 

Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer, first 
Earl of Lytton (1831-91). Eng. bt&tctiman 
and poet, son of Bulwcr-L., flint Baron 
L.. the novelist, entered public life as 
private secretary to his undo. Lord 
Hailing, at Washington and Florence. 
He was subsequently attachA at The 
Hague and Vienna, at which last city in 
1802 ho was second secretary of the 
legation. He served at Copenhagen 
(1863), Athena (1864), Lisbon (1865), and 
at Madrid and Vicuna (1 H (58-72), becoming 
in tho last year secretary to the Paris 
embassy, lie succeeded to his father's 
harouy in 1873 and went out to India as 
viceroy (1876-80), when in 1877 he pro- 
claimed Queen Victoria as cm press. On 
his return he was raised to the earldom. 
From 1887 to 1891 was am has. at Paris. 
Like all the Ls. he had a love of literature, 
and in 1855, under the pseudonym of 
* Owen Meredith/ he pub. Clytwinestra 
and other Poems , The Wanderer in 
1857, and Lunle t tape years later. 
Chronules and Character appeared in 

1868, and Orrol, or The Fool of Time in 

1869. His poetry w us always much 
admired, and he had & lyrical gift, though 
some of his longer pieces are somewhat 
dull. King Poppy (pub. posthumously, 
1892) is usually regarded as Ids master- 
piece. 

Lytton, Sir Henrv (1867-1930), Eng. 
actor, tie- 'Savoyard* who for forty years 
delighted audiences w II h bis acting in 
Gilbert and bull! van operas. Making his 
dOhut in Prince Ida at tho ago of seven- 
teen, in three years he was promoted to 
the Savov Company, proceeding thence to 
the D'Ojly Carte Companv, with which 
he reri mined many rears. He was 
especially notable in the role of Jack 
Point. On retirement In 1934 ho received 
a national testimonial, tho presentation 
being made by Mr. Lloyd George the 
signatories Including Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Mr. (later Kao) Baldwin. 
See his Secrets of a Savoyard (1922) and 
A Wandering Minstrel (1933). 

Lytton, Vlotor Alexander George Robert 
Buheer-Lytton, second Ear| of (1876- 
1947), Brit, governor, statesman, and 
author; b. at Simla, son of Unit earl ot L., 
and educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He began bis public career 
In 1901 as private secretary to George 
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Wyndbam chief secretary tor Ireland; delegation, 1031. In 1032 he was ap- 
oiril lord of the Admiralty, 1916 and 1019 ; pointed chairman of the League of Nations 
Brit, commissioner for propaganda, mission to Manchuria to Investigate 
France, 1918; pari, under-secretary of Japan’s seizure of that prov. HJs report 
state for India under Edwin Montagu, on this major infringement of the League 
1920; he was appointed to an India Covenant condemned the action of the 
Office committee on the political claims of aggressor, but it failed to prompt the 
Burma and earned a reputation for sym- powers to any action stronger than cen- 
pathy with Indian aspirations. Governor sure. Later ho worked bard tor the for- 
of Bengal, 1922-26; for four months In mation of the United Nations Association 
1926 he acted as governor-general, being and became its chairman. Notwith- 
proclalmed viceroy on the forty -ninth standing these duties be continued his 
anniversary of his father's assumption of association with the Trust House move- 
office. His office in India was rendered ment, tho promotion of popular social 
difficult through preoccupation with the clubs, and the care and education of 
maintenance of law and order against state-aided children. He was also keenly 
terrorists and * non-co-operators/ L. will. Interested in housing and tn. -planning, 
however, best bo remembered for bis being president of the Garden Cities and 
sustained labours for International good- Tn. Planning Association, and in the 
will and understanding through the movement to popularise good drama and 
agency, after the First World War, of the opera, being chairman of the Old Vic 
League of Nations and, after the Second Association and president of the Central 
World War, of the United Nations Or- School of Speech Training in Dramatic 
ganlsatiou. On his return from India ho Art. In addition to a biography of his 
co-operated closely with Lord Cecil of grandfather, the novelist (1913) and 
Cholwood in tho work of tho League of Indian reminiscences (1942), he wrote 
Nations Union. In 1927-28 ho led the New Treasures (1934), The Web of Life 
Indian delegation to the League Assembly, (1938). and Looe Incarnate, a harmony of 
Geneva, and wus a member of the Lint, the Gospels (1946). 
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M is th° thirteenth letter In the alpha- M. enjoyed an almost supreme position, 
hots of W. Europe. It also wus the Sho is associated with Ptah ( g.v .) and 
thirteenth letter in the N. Semitic alpha* Khnonm, anct. Egyptian cosmic deity 
bets (see under Alphabet), but it is the and personification of creative force, in the 
twelfth In the Ok., the eleventh in the creation of the universe and the evolution 
Etruscan, the twelfth In the Lnt., and of order out of chaos. The Gks. identified 
the fourteenth letter in the early Slavonic her with Themis. 

alphabets. In the N. Semitic alphabets, Mab, Queen, queen of the fairies, and 
:is well as In tho early Ok., Etruscan, and Obcron’s wife, according to the Nymphidm 
Lat. alphabets, which wero written from of Drayton and tho Hesperidea of Herrick 
right to left, it was written wf. In early Sliakospeare, in A Midsummer Night'* 
Uretc, Ohalcis, and its colonics it was Dream, gives the honour to Titanla. 
drawn with five strokes, so /W. Tn tho Mabalakat, tn. to the S.S.E. in Paiu- 
i-ursive Horn, writing of the first century panga, Luzon, tho Philippine Is., cou- 
v.i>., as we meet it in the wall inscriptions neoted by rail to S. Fernando. Pop. 
and in the waxed tablets of Pompeii, tho 40,000. 

vortical (slightly obliquo) four-stroke M Mabillon, Jean (1632-1707), Fr. hN- 
< Sill) was preferred. In tho Horn, uncial torian, entered tho Benedictine order in 
script, which appears from the third 1053, and from 1664 onwards was engaged 
century A. D. onwards, it has tho typical in editing a colossal number of MSS. at the 
rounded shape (m), which is the main abbey of Saint -Gormain-dcs-Prfts in Paris, 
feature of the uncial hand, i to uglily ut The result of his investigations was his 
tho same time the cursive mmusoale Acta Sanctorum ordinisS. Henedicti (1668- 
assumes a form slmi’ui’ io ibe modern 1702), a monumental hist, of tho ordei. 
small m. Dike ft, to which it Is closely ilia monograph entitled Dc lie Dipl- 
lelatcd, it is pronounced with both lips matica (1681) laid the foundations of Lat. 
tbi-labiaD. Curiously enough, b. is some- paheography. Bee .1. U. B< rgkamp, Mu* 
lime.*, slipped in aftor m. ufl in tho Gk. billon and the Benedictine Historical 
Mur^/Jptu, noon, and tho Fr. nombre School, 1928, and (3. Heer, Jean Mabillon 
<from Lat. numrru s, number). Unlike und die Schimtstr Bcnediktiner , 193s : 
ft, however, m is nasal. o/»o monographs by T. Ruinarfc, 1709 

M, used by the Itoms. for the numeral (new cd. 193 5), and E. do Broglie, 188b 
1000. Their uord for mile was mdlt Mabinogion, The, Ih another name for 
nassus (a thousand paces), and t lie initial the Rtd Book , which was trans. into Eng. 
letter is commonly considered as having and cd. by Lady Charlotte Guest in 1838 
become a symbol for tho number. LS to. The Red Jiook of Tlergest is an in- 

Maas, nee Mkimh. valuable MS., now preserved in Jesus 

Maasejck, or Maeseyck, In. on t lie Collcgo, Oxford, and containing eleven 
Meuse, 10 J in. H.W. by W. of Roerinond in prose talcs of W elsh literature and also n 
Limburg. Holland. The brothers Van romance entitled * Hanes Taliesin.' Tho 
Eyck were ft. here. Pop. 4600. MS. belongs to the fourteenth and early 

Maasin, port at tho month of the M., fifteenth centuries. Three of the stories, 
<m the 8.W. of the is. of Ley to in the ‘The Lady of the Fountain/ ‘Poreilur/ 
Philippine Is., which exports hemp, copra, and ‘Goreint Son of Krbin/ deal with the 
und tobacco. Pop. 29,300. Arthurian legend. ‘Culhwch and Olwen* 

Maassluis, port for herring-fishing, on and ‘The Dream of Rhonabwy* are termed 
tho Niouwo Wfttorweg, 104 m. VV. m mixed romances, Irish mythology and the 
Rotterdam In Holland. Pop. 7800. deeds of Arthur being freely intermingled. 

Maastricht, or Maestrioht (anct. Trajec- ‘Pwyll/ ‘ B ran wen/ ‘ Manawydan/ and 
tus Superior, upper ford), cap. of the ]>mv. ‘Math* aro purely Irish in origin. The 
of Limburg, Holland. It lies 19 m. N.N.E. remaining two stories, ‘Lludd and Llofe 
of Li6ge by rail, and except for the suburb, lya’ and ‘Tho Dream of Macscn Wledig ’ 
VVIJk, which Ih reached by a stoao bridge, refer apparently to the period of Rom. 
is situated on the 1. b. of tho Maos. There settlements in Britain. See O . and T. 
are metol works and man ufs. of wine, beer, Jones (editors). The Mabinogion (Every - 
earthenware, paper, and cigars, etc. Tho man’s Library), 1949; also eds. by J. 
failure to blow up two badges over the Evans, 1907; I. Williams, 1930; and M. 
Albert Canal, a result of fifth-column Richards, 1948. Traus. by T. P. Ellk and 
work, was tho befrinulng of the gap in the J. Lloyd, 1929. * 

allied lino which led to disaster, in May Mablethorpe and Sutton, urb. dish, and 
1940. Pop. 73,800. seaside resort of Lincolnshire, England, 

Maat, iu Egyptian mythology, the 7 m. N.E. of Alfold. A Rom. villa and a 
goddess of law and order, and also of submerged forest appear to view at very 
truth, the counterpart of Tooth (q , ?».). low tides. Pop. 4800. 

Sho was tho daughter of Ra, the Egyptian Mabuse, Jean (c. i470-e. 1634), Flem. 
sun-god. The name itself signifies order painter, really Jan Qossaert, was called 
and as ‘life by rule* was recognised as Mabuse after his bp., Maubeuge. UN 
Imperative by all classes in auct. Egypt, ‘Adoration of the Magi’ in the National 
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Gallery. London, and 'The Upright 
Judges* in Antwerp are in his early and 
purely Flem. style, but his triptyoh of 
'Adam and Eve* (1516) in the Berlin 
Gallery shows the influence of his sojourn 
in Italy. Thither he went in 1508 in the 
company of Philip of Burgundy, his pat- 
ron, and there he copied the masterpieces 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. 
See also Flemish Art. See M. J. Fried - 
l&nder. Von Eyck bis Brueghel, 1023; also 
monographs by E. Weiss, 1913, and A. 
Sftgard, 1923. 

Mae, Gaelic prefix signifying ‘son of,’ 
like the Norman 4 Fits’ in Fltzinaurirc, 
the Irish *0” in ‘O’Grady, and tlio Welsh 
* Map ’ or 4 *Ap * in ApRichard ( ’Pritchard). 
MacGregor and Mac Lean ore common 
examples. A confusion with magnus 
probably accounts for the meaning of 
'great’ which ‘Mao’ sometimes seems to 
bear. 

Macadam, Elizabeth (1871-1948). Scot- 
tish social worker and writer. Served 
her apprenticeship in the Women’s Univ. 
Settlement in Southwark, where she 
* trainod many generations of social 
workers. Her three books. The Equipment 
of the Social Worker (1925), The New 
Philanthropy (1934), and The Social 
Servant in the Making (1945), reflect the 
development of her ideas as a convinced 
propagandist of training as well as a parti- 
cularly well-informed and open -mind od 
commentator on social legislation and 
administration. 

McAdam, John Loudon (1756-1836), 
Scottish inventor, has given his name to 
the surfacing of roads with granite or other 
durable stone broken small enough to 
make a hard, smooth surface, suitable for 
traffic. In 1816 he successfully ’mac- 
adamised’ the Bristol roads, lie was ap- 
pointed surveyor-general of metropolitan 
roads In 1827 and granted £10.000. See 
life by R. Deverenx, 1930. 

MoAdoo, William Gibbs (1863-1911), 
Amcr. politician, ft. in Georgia, a promi- 
nent figure in the Democratic party, and 
an able assistant to President Wilson. 
Secretary to tbe Treasury from 1913 to 
1918. He was responsible for far-reac hlng 
financial reforms, fcuch as tho Federal Re- 
serve Banking Act, and, during the war, 
the introduction of a thrift system by 
which he secured from 500,000,000 to 
700,000,000 dollars every fortnight to pro- 
vide for the huge Amer. war expemiiture. 
Much interested in railway problems, he 
was the author of the scheme for con- 
structing the series of tunnels in New York 
city under the Hudson R. from the New 
Jersey side to Manhattan Is. 

MeAlester, tn. of Oklahoma, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Pittsburg co. There are large 
oilfields, coal Is mined, and natural gas is 
plentiful. Other manufs. include cotton 
processing, foundries, and railway work- 
shops. There Is an airport. Pop. 12,400. 

MaeAlpin, Kenneth, see Kenneth I. 

Macao (Chinese Amangao, harbour of the 
goddess Anal, Portuguese dependency in 
China, at present held in virtue of a treaty 
with China of Dec. 1, 1887. The tn. 
lies on a peninsula flanking the W. side 
of the mouth of the Canton U., and with 


its gaily painted level roofs presents an 
attractive appearance to European eyes. 
Practically all the lnhab. are Chinese. The 
main Industries and exports are dried fish, 
matchboxes, and fire crackers. But it is 
gold on which M. most depends; for 
Portugal, having signed no monetary 
agreements, can still conduct a free market 
In tho metal. With Timor it is the see of a 
Rom. Catholic bishop. Tho facade of the 
former cathedral church of St. Paul is all 
that remains of a baroquo church burnt 
100 years ago in a typhoon. Portuguese 
factors settled hero as earlv os 1557. 
Area 6 sq. in. Pop. 374,700 (including 
8900 Portuguese). 

Maoaque, group of monkeys, Macacos 
cynomolgtis, the <*oininon jM. of the 
Malayan archipelago, is representative of 
the long-tailed section of the genus, M. 
mu us, or the Barhary ape, is o species 
which is found in N. Africa and on the 
rock of Gibraltar. M. sdenus Is the 
wanderoo of India. All species are of 
stout build, the body large in proportion 
to the limbs, shoulders abnormally 
developed, longish muzzle and cheek 
pouches, largo callosities on the buttocks, 
tail long or short or absent. They live 
In troops in the forests and uro most 
active. Good-tempered when young, 
they become savage and brutal as they 
grow older. 

Macaroni (It. mnccanmi , jjrrhaps from 
obsolete more are, to bruise), form of 
wheat panic whoso nianuf. was for a long 
time exclusively confined to Italy, where 
it is an important article of diet. A 
particular variety of wheat is required 
for this purposo, i.e. the hard kind which 
contains a largo percentage of gluten. 
At one tunc the M. was made by hand 
but this practice has been superseded 
by ma» lmiory. Tho wheat Is ground 
into a se mala, or coarse meal, from which 
tho bran is removed; tills is worked Into a 
dough with water, and afterwards forced 
through a cylinder, generally into tube 
shapes, hut also into sheets, etc. Vermi- 
celli differs from M. only in thickness and 
shape. Spaghetti is made of tho same 
paste as M., but pressed out into a solid, 
cord -like form thicker than vermicelli. 

Maoaronlo Verse, species of burlesque, 
the humour of which deponds partly on 
tagging Lat. suffixes on to all the words so 
as to suggest tho dignity of Lat. poems, 
and thus turn the rhyme into a mock- 
heroic. Two lines from Polemo-Middinia 
(1684), which Is attributed to Drummond 
of Hawthorn den, are quoted: 


* Maggtoam, magis doctain mllkarecowmas, 
Et doctain sweeparo flooras* ct sternere 
beddas.’ 


The Liber Macaronicus of Toiftlo Foiengo 
(q.tO, who first popularised th|s device, ap- 
peared in 1517 . The author w*s a dissolute 
Benedictine monk, who explains that his 
doggerel, like the native macaroni, is 
nothing but a rude hoteb-potfth. The Fr. 
classic writer of such verse is Antonins de 
Arena {d, 1544). A further illustration Is 
J. R. Lowell’s * Kettelopotomachla* in The 
Biglow Papers (second series). 

Macaronies, group of dandles and ex- 
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quisite* of London, who flourished about World War). In the Pacific M. proved 
1772, and were known by the extra va- himself one of the greatest military com- 

r ce of their dress and more especially manders of the century. Appointed after 
their amazing wigs. Charles James the war to command all army forces in the 
Fox was a member of the coterie. area, it remained for him to show whether 

Macaroon, biscuit made of eggs, sugar, he was equally great as a proconsul. The 
and finely crushed almonds. The name task before him was of greAt complexity, 
(hr. mararon), is perhaps derived, like Defeat had destroyed the foundations of 
macaroni,' from It. maccarc, to bruise. Jap. national life, and left nothing in their 
Maoarsca, or Makaraka (Rom. Mocrum), place. All the old beliefs and traditions 
ashing tn. and port, 32 in. K. of Split had gone. The allied bombing had equally 
fSpalato), in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia. Pop. disrupted the economic and industrial life 
1 1.000. of the country. There was grave danger 

MacArt, Cormae, see Cormao. of complete moral, social, and economic 

Maearthur, Douglas ( b . 1880), Amer. breakdown, but throughout 1946 con- 
Holdier, b. In Arkansas, son of Lt.-Gon. sidorahlo progress was made towards the 
Arthur (IJ.N. Army), graduated at l’.S. restoration of normal conditions. M. was 
Military Academy, 1903, and at the En- fortunate in being able to roly on Jap 
glneers* School of Application, 1908. Com* co-operation. II te directives were issued 
misriloned second lieutenant of Engineers to a ‘ liaison ' dept., which waj in effect 
1903; by 1920 ho was brigadier-general, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the 
He was in the Philippines 1903 4, end various Jap. ministries concerned wore 
took part iu tho Vera Cruz expedition of then left to carry them out; but its prin. 
1914. Ho was appointed chief of staff to functions were supervision and the main- 
the 42nd Div. in Aug. 1917; commander tenanee of liaison, rather than actual ad- 
of the 84th infautry brigade in Aug 1918, ininislratiou. It was for M. to supervise 
and commander of tho 42nd Div. In Nov. the Jap. nation in their apprenticeship in 
1918. M. look part in the fighting In democracy, and os a result of the pheno- 
Lun6ville, Baccarat, and other sectors; in mcnal (opacity for work of the average 
the Champagne-Marne and Aisne-Maruo Jup , much progress was made. See study 
defensives; and in the St. ?Jlbl«l, Pannes, by II. Nuolay, 1912, and F. Hunt, Moc- 
Meusc-Argonne and Sedan offensives, arthvr and the War againsl Jaj>an, 1945. 
lie remained with the army of occupation Macartney, George, Earl Macartney 
In Germany till June 1919, when he was (1737- 1800), Brit diplomat and ad- 
appointed superintendent of the 1\S minfstrator, was chief sccrctun for Ire- 
Military Academy. His numerous decora- land from 1709 to 1772, and sat in the 
tions include the Legion of Honour, the Irish Parliament. For two successive 
Croix do Guerre, and the It. War Cross, periods of five years (1775-85) he was 
fn tho Second World War he became governor of Grenada and Madras respect- 
world-famous for his defence of tho Philip ively. In 1792 ho was sent a*» ploni- 
pines against overwhelming Jap. odds iu potontiarv to China. See II. M. Robbins, 
1941-42, notably In the Bataan Peninsula. Our First Ambassador to China . 1908. 

His delaying operations gained invaluable Macassar, or Mangkas&r, cap. of a dist. 
time for United Nations preparations. No of tho same name In 8. Celebes, Dutch E. 
legend ever sprang up so rapidly as the Indies. It Is made up of the Dutch port 
legend of Mac Arthur. It waH tho reaction (Vlaardingcn) and the Malay city, which 
from the disaster of Pearl Harbour. Yet lies back from tho shore. Its ann. com- 
ho had but put into operation In the merco In trepang, coffee, copra, spices, 
Philippines the forty-year-old strategy pearls, and rubber, etc., amounted to 
dictated by necessity, and tho final plans £1.500,000 Inffore the Second World War. 
for the defence of the Bataan Peninsula Seized by Jap. invaders in Jan. 1942 , it 
were prepared by Maj.-Gen. George was recovered in 1945. Pop. 80,600. 
Grunert, who commanded tho Amor. Macassar, Strait of, separates the ftb of 
forces In the Philippines in 1940. Then Colehc-* and Borneo, Dutch E. Indies. It 
is no doubt that the .lap. wore content to vuw the scene of prolonged naval engage- 
leave the minor front of Hainan while the* rnent in 194 2 . Stt N aval Operations in 
concentrated on Jnv.i and Burma and the Second World War. 
finally, when they sent some of their host Macato, pueblo in tho N. of Pan&y Is., 
dlvs. against tho Bataan Peninsula, to- prov. of Caplz, Philippines. Pop. 10 , 136 . 
gother with dive and low-level bombers Maoaulay, Rose, Eng. novelist, poet, 
ft soon fell, together with 35,000 Amer. aud ossayist, 0. in Gam bridge towards the 
and Filipino troops. M , however, was end of the nineteenth century, her child- 
undoubtodly tiio best fighting general the hood and early youth were spent mainly 
U.S.A. bad produced, though, without air in Italy. Her iir**t novel. The Valiev 
power and mechanised striking units, no Captives , was pub. m 1911 while she was 
soldier could hope to defend the Far E. or still a student at Oxford Univ. She has 
launch successful offensives. Appointed since written some fourteen novels, in 
commander-in-chief of the whole S.W. which she reflects the contemporary scene 
Pacific area, with his headquarters In Aus* with wit and a shrewd understanding, 
trail*. April 19 , 1942 , thus controlling She estab. her reputation with PoUerism 
troops of all allied nations. Began often- ( 1920 ). This with T Ad by an Idiot ( 1923 ) 
Bive In the Brit. Solomon Is., Aug. 7. 1942 . and Staying with VttaHon* ( 1930 ) are 
In 1942 M. was created commander-in* adjudged her most successful novels, 
ohief of the S.W. Pacific area, and there Other novels include Dangerous Ages 
began the steady counter-offensive {see ( 1921 ); Crewe Tram ( 1926 ): Keepinaj up 
Pacific Campaigns in the Second Appearances ( 1928 ); The shadow Flies 
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(1932); Going Abroad (1934); I would ; 
be Private (1937); and And Ko Man's Wit I 
(1940). Her most individual work derives 
from her outstanding (rift of historical 
imagination, combined with her powers of 
description. They were Defeated (1932) 
is an astonishing tour de force , a study of 
seventeenth-century England built round 
the life and personality of the poet 
Herrick; They went to Portugal (1940) 
contains studies of celebrated Englishmen 
who visited Portugal; and Fabled Shore 
(1949) is the account of a journey under- 
taken by the author along the E. and S. 
coast of Spain, a book in which the eye is 
as richly active on the present scene ns ( he 
mind on tho historical past. M. has 
written critical studies of Milton (1933) 
and of tho navels of E. M. Forster (193S); 
also Some Religion* Elements in English 
Literature ( 1931). Her poetry is contained 
in The Tiro Blind Countries (1914); Three 
Days (1919); and Poems (1027); while 
A Casual Commentary (1925) is a vol. of 
essays. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Baron 
Maoaulay (1800-59), Eng. historian and 
statesman, the son of Zachary M., the 
philanthropist, was educated privately 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1825 he began to contribute to the Edin- 
burgh Review, when his essay on Milton 
appeared. He soon became one of the 
most valued writers for that periodical, 
with which his connection endured for 
many years. He entered Parliament In 
1830, and two years later was appointed a 
commissioner, and a year later secretary 
of the Board of Control. In 1834, tempted 
by the large salary that would enable him 
to save enough to support himself for the 
rest of his life, he accepted an appoint- 
ment as a member of the Supreme Council 
of India, and he stayed in that country for 
five vears. During Ills exile he assisted In 
preparing a criminal code for India, which 
did not, however, become law until the 
year after his death. On his return to 
England he was returned to Parliament as 
member for Edinburgh, and in 1839 be- 
came secretary of war, which office he held 
for two years. Edinburgh rejected him in 
1847, but made amends by electing him in 
1862. M. did not neglect his literary 
labours. He pub. I*ays of A ncient Rome 
in 1842. and in the following years revised 
some of his Edinburgh Review articles for 
pub. In book form. Since 1839 he had 
been at work on his History of England , 
which was to deal with the period from the 
revolution to the death of George III.; 
but it was not until 1 848 that the first two 
vole, appeared, vote. ill. and lv. being pub. 
seven years later, and the flith posthu- 
mously (1861). Tho History was received 
with a chorus of praise. Its sale was 
enormous, and it was everywhere eagerly 
discussed. Its vivid style made it emin- 
ently readable, and induced the reader to 
overlook the whig4>ias that everywhere 
dominated it. His work Is now read 
rather for its literary style than for its his- 
torical value: his search for effect and his 
prejudices militate against accuracy. As 
a narrative writer he is of ‘the first rank, 
as In his description of England in 1686. 


M. was raised to the peerage in 1857, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey two 
years later. See his collected works, 1866 
and 1898; Sir G. 0. Trevelyan (editor). 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay , 1876, 
1931; F. Harrison, Studies in Early Vic- 
torian Literature , 1895; and C. Firth, A 
Commentary on Macaulay's History of 
England , 1938; also lives by ,1. C. Morrison, 
1882 ; A. S. Canning, 1913 ; and A. Bryant, 

Macaw, gcnoral name for lnrge bril- 
liantly coloured parrots of Iho genus Ara % 
natives of S. America. Their cry is un- 
pleasantly harsh, and they are less docile 
than tho true parrots. Ms. may live to a 
great ago. 

Macaw Tree, S. Amor, palm, Acrocomia 
scterocarpa, known as ‘grii-gru* or 
1 mucaja.' It attains a height of 40 ft. and 
has a prickly trunk, with a spreading 
head of large pinnate leaves divided into 
slender leaflets, which when young are 
eaten as a vegetable. Tho tree yields 
nuts used In the making of margarine 
and a violet-scented oil used for scented 
soaps. 

Macbeth, king of Scotland, the date of 
whose birth is unknown, was the son of 
Flndloeeh, and hereditary ruler of Morn\ 
and Ross. In 1040 lie murdered Duncan, 
the successor of Malcolm, ami became king 
of Scotland, basing his claim to the throne 
through his wife Crunch. According to 
St. Berchau, his reign was prosperous, ami 
M. a benefactor; ho made a pilgrimage to 
Rome in 1050. In 1054 he was defeated 
by Siward nt Dunsinanc (Perthshire), and 
in 1057 defeated and slain by Siward ami 
Malcolm the son of Duncan, at Lumpha- 
nail in Aberdeenshire. Shakespeare's 
tragedy of Macbeth is based on his life ns 
given in Holinshcd. See study by S. K. ,7. 
Erskinc. 1930. 

Macbride, Ernest William (1866-1940) 
Brit, zoologist, b. at Belfast, N. Ireland 
Educated at Queen's College, Belfast, 
St. John's College, Cambridge, and nt 
London Univ. Strath cona prof, of zoo- 
logy, McGill Unlv., Montreal, 1897-1909; 
prof, of zoology. Imperial College of 
Science, S. Kensington, 1913-34. Author 
of Text-book of Invertebrate Embryology 
(1914); Introduction to the Study «>/ 
Heredity (1924); Evolution (1927); Emfrry 
ology (1929); and Huxley (1934). 

Macbride, Sean (b. 1904), Irish lawyer 
and statesman, son of John M., who was 
executed in tlio Easter Rebellion, 1916 
Hte mother is Maud Gonna, who has played 
a large part in Irish nationalism. At 
fifteen M. was a company officer in the 
I.R.A. (Irish Republican Army) and on Its 
headquarters staff two yearn later. He 
was a junior member of Michael Collins's 
delegation to London to negotiate >< 
settlement. When Collins - signed the 
treaty (see Eire) of 1021, M. denounced 
the * betrayal' and joined tho party 
(Flanna Fall) of de Valera. In 1931 be 
was at the head of the inner oouncil of the 
I.R.A. In conflict with de Valera, who now 
as Prime Minister soon afterwards adopted 
the policy of outlawing the extremists of 
the I.ILA, In the final split between the 
leaden of tbe LILA. M. left the I.R.A. in 
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1937 and devoted himself to practice as a 
lawyer. Between his brief s he defended 
old I.R.A. comrades sentenced by do 
Valera’s military tribunals. Later he 
launched a new Republican party— Clann 
na Poblachta — the purposes of which 
were to sever the last link with Britain, 
secure an independent currency, and end 
‘partition* ( i.e . unite the six cos. of N. 
Ireland). At the election of Fob. (1948), 
precipitated by his challenge to de Valera’s 
policy under the External Relations Act 
(see Eire), the new party obtained few 
scats, but. Ironically, just enough to unseat 
do Valera, who had been In office since 
1932. John Costello ( Fine Gael, Prime 
Minister, q.v.) rewarded him with the key 
post of minister for external affairs in his 
coalition Cabinet. 

Maccabees, The, or The Hasmoneans, 
Jewish fondly, who led the struggle for 
Independence against the Syrian power in 
the second century b.c. For details see 
under the names of the individual mem- 
bers oi the family- -Jui» ah, Jonathan, 
Simon, ami John IIykcantn. 

Maccabees, The Books of the, certain 
apocryphal writings of which only the 
llrst two are of much importance; these 
two books, as forming part of the LXX., 
are recognised by I?om. Catholics oh 
canonical. 1 M. begins with a sketch 
of the conquests oi Alexander the 
Croat aud the oppiefcsion which the Jews 
suffered from Antiochus Kpiphancs. It 
then continues with a hist, of the Jewish 
struggle for independence from the first re- 
volt under Mat tat hlas until the death of 
Simon (Ida n.c.). The hist, falls into 
threo diva.: (I) Chaps, iii. 1-ix. 22, dealing 
with the period in w T hich Judas Maeca- 
hieus was leader; (2) chaps, ix. 22-xli. 53, 
dealing with the leadership of Jonathan; 
aud (3) chaps, xiii. 1-xvi. 18, under the ] 
leadership of Simon. The work then con- 1 
eludes with a note telling of the acccr^ion 
of John Hyroamis, and referring to ‘tin 
chronicles of his priesthood.* 1 M. wa*» 
originally written m lleb., but only DU. 
versions arc extant. The author wic* a 
patriotic Jew' of unknown name. The* dat" , 
of it** composition was probably between 
135 and 63 n.c., probably at the very be- 
ginning of this period. It may even have i 
been commenced at an earlier date. 2 . 
M. is a late composition of inferior his- 1 
torical value. It begins with two letters 
purporting to be addressed by the Jews of 
Jerusalem to those in Egypt. It then 
gives an account of the wars of the M. 
from about 170 to 161 n.c., covering about 
the same ground as the first seven chap- 
ters of 1 M, The author does not claim 
great accuracy, and speaks of Ids work as 
the epitome of a larger work by a certain 
Jason of Cyrcne. It is much later than 
1 M., though before v.n. 70. 3 M. 

and 4 M. are not strictly historhal. 
The former deals with the period of 
Ptolemy Philopator, and the latter is 
better described by its sub-title, 'The 
Sovereignty of Reason.* See E, Kautzsch, 
Die Jpokrynhen und Pseudoeptgraphen 
dee Alien Testaments , 1900, 1921: and 
W. O. E. O sterloy, An Introduction to 
the Books oj the Apocrypha* 1935. 


MacCarthy, Denis Florence (1817-82), 
Irish poet, 6. in Dublin, ills earlier 
verses appeared in the Dublin Satirist , and 
by 1843 no was a regular contributor to 
the Nation . He received a medal from the 
lloyal Sp. Academy for translating Cal- 
derdn’s dramas: he had previously been 
granted a Civil List pension. Among his 
works may be mentioned. Ballade, Poems, 
and Lyrics (1850), a very popular work; 
The HcUfnunder (1857); Under-Glimpses , 
etc. (1857); and Early Life of Shelley 
(1871). 

MacCarthy, Desmond (5. 1877), Eng. 
author and literary critic, educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Leipzig Univ. Entering journalism he 
gained editorial expericnco with the New 
Quarterly and the New Witness. In 1913 
he became a regular contributor to the 
New Statesman , of which In 1920 he was 
literary editor and later dramatic critic. 
During tho intervening war years he 
served with tho Red Cross, being attached 
to the Fr. Army. In 1928 he took over 
the editorship of Life and letters, and in 
recent yearn he hus contributed a weekly 
literary articlo to the Sunday Times. 
Clarity of thought, wide reading, and a 
discerning knowledge of the literary 
figures of his time are among his charac- 
teristics as a critic and essayist. While 
not being impressionistic as a critic be 
is successful, like Hazlitt before him, 
in elevating hlH personal judgment into a 
widely accepted contemporary estimate of 
literature. Ills writings over a number of 
years have been collected under the follow- 
ing litlcs: Portraits (1931); Criticism 
(1932); Experience (1935); and Drama 
(1941). 

McCarthy, Justin (1830-1912), Irish 
historian, novelist, journalist, and poli- 
tician, b. at Cork. He was Home Rule 
member at different periods for Longford 
eo., N. Longford, and Londonderry. On 
tho fall of Parnell In 1892 he became 
chairman of the Home Rule party, a post 
which ho held until 1896. Ills chief 
historical works an* Epoch of Reform 
(1874); A History of Our Own Times 
(1382-97, and 1905); A History of the 
Four Georges and William IV, (1884- 
1901); Modern England (1899); and Roms 
in Ireland (1904). His numerous novels 
ineludo My Enemy's Daughter (1869); 
Lady Judith (1871); A Fair Saxon (1873); 
Dear Lady Disdain (1875; ; and Camiola 
(1885). 

Macohiavelll, see M vcttiavellj. 

McClellan. George Brin ton (1826-85), 
Amer. soldier, one at the most enig- 
matic and most discussed figures of 
tho Amer. Civil war, 6. at Philadelphia 
and graduated from West Point in 1846. 
lie served with distinction in the war with 
Mexico, was on instructor afterwards at 
West Point, and in 1885 was sent to 
Europe to study military affairs. He 
resigned from the army in 1857 and 
liecame president of a railway company. 
In 1861 the people of the W. section of 
Virginia, opposing secession, founded a 
now state, w. Virginia. M. was called 
upon by Lincoln to take charge of the 
troops whose task it was to drive out the » 
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secessionists. This he did with complete 
success, marking him as the coming man 
of the war. The President appointed him 
to take command of the army of the 
Potomac. This army was Intensely 
patriotic, but it was a mob. In a few 
months M. made of it a superbly trained 
and disciplined force, which was to retain 
its spirit throughout the war. In tho 
winter of 1801 M. was made commander- 
in-chief of the Union Armies. He soon 
came into conflict with both the admini- 
stration and public opinion. Lincoln 
wanted a direct advance on Richmond 
which would preclude auy Confederate 
advance on Washington, but M. preferred 
to move upon the Confederate cap. from 
the peninsula formed by the James and 
York Rs. He was allowed to have his 
way, but was removed from supremo 
command of the armies, only having 
charge of the army of the Potomac. He 
fought a series of battles, among them the 
victory of Malvern Hill. By Sept. 1862 
things were going badly for the Union 
forces. Lincoln asked him to resume 
command. He did so without a reference 
to the past. His new campaign resulted 
In the bloody battle of Antietam. The 
administration expected M. to cross the 
Potomac at once in pursuit of Lee. but he 
delayed five weeks. In Nov. he was 
relieved of his command, and that ended 
his career as a soldier. His friends at- 
tributed this blow to the machinations of 
politicians, and the whole affair has always 
been shrouded In mystery. Leo In after 
years said the best commander who ever 
opposed him was M. The Democrats 
named M. for President in 1864, but he 
was defeated by Lincoln. See lifo by 
P. S. Mickle, 1901. 

Macclesfield, mun. bor. and mrkt. tn. 
of Cheshire, England, 17 m. S.S.E. of 
Manchester. It Is the chief silk-manu- 
facturing centre of England, producing 
all kinds of plain and faxfby ribbons, etc. ; 
there are also breweries, and coal mines, 
and slate la quarried in the vicinity. Pop. 
37,000. 

M’Clintoek. Sir Francis Leopold (1819- 
1907), Brft. explorer and admiral, b. at 
Dundalk in Ireland, entered the navy In 
1831. He first went to the Arctic regions 
In 1848 with Sir James Ross; his most 
famous achievement was ascertaining the 
fate of Sir John Franklin ou his expedition 
with the Fox In 1857. He described his 
expedition in The Voyage of the * Fox, ' pub. 
1859. See life by Sir C. R. Markham, 1 909. 

McClure, Sir Robert John le Mcsurier 
(1807-73), Brit, explorer, was a natlvo of 
Wexford, Ireland. In 1824 he joined the 
Navy, and In 1836 went on Capt. Back’s 
expedition to the Arctic regions. In 1848 
ha accompanied Ross to the Arctic, and 
In 1850 went on his third expedition as 
commander of the Investigator. During 
this expedition hajras successful in jour* 
neying through the N. W. passage. He 
pub. his book on this voyage in 1856. 

* McClure's Msgasins* was founded in 
America in 1893 by Mr. 8. M’Clnre. It 
includes K. L. Stevenson, J. M. Barrie, 
Rudyard Kipling, Dean Farrar and many 
.other writers of equal distinction among 


its contributors. Miss Tarhell's History 
of the Standard OU Company, which at 
the time created such a sensation, first 
appeared in this monthly, whilst it has 
also pub. an excellent Life of Lincoln . 

MaeColl, Dugald Sutherland (1859- 
1948), Eng. artist, art critlo, and author, 
son of a well-known Glasgow preacher 
of the same names. Ho was educated at 
Unlv. College School, London Univ. and 
at Lincoln College. Oxford, where he won 
the Newiligate prize for a poem ou ‘The 
Fall of Carthage.’ After visits to the 
chief European galleries he became art 
critic to the Spectator (1890-95). An 
iconoolast, he demanded the overthrow 
of the false gods of the Aoadoiuv and their 
replacement by such older contemporaries 
as Manet, Degas, and Whistler and such 
youngor contemporaries as Steer, Sickert, 
Conder, Beardsley, and Augustus John. 
In 1900, In connection with the Glasgow 
Exhibition, he wrote his first considerable 
work. Nineteenth Century Art. He ed. 
the Architectural Review (1901-5) and 
lectured at the Slade School on the hist, 
of art. M. became a member of the board 
of trustees of the Tate Gallery, securing 
reforms In the administration of tho 
Chan trey bequest, aud was Instrumental 
In promoting the Institution in 1903 of 
the National Art Collection Fund ( q.v .). 
In 1906 he was appointed keeper or the 
Tate and Wallace collections, fils poems, 
the product of sixty years, wore collected 
tu 1940. His two chief bookR were pub. 
late In life: Confessions of a Keeper and 
other Papers (2 931), a selection from Ids 
critical writings, and Life , Work, and 
Setting of 1 'h ilip Wilson Steer (1945). a 
highly individual biography throwing 
much light on the art hist, of the period, 
for which he was awarded the James Tait 
Block memorial prize. He occupies a 
high imsitlon in the Brit, school of water- 
colour, and it was os an artist that he 
cared to think of himself. His work Is 
clear and direct, his sense of colour delicate 
and lino. Ills influence on the revival of 
this art was great. 

McComb, tn. of Wke co., Mississippi, 
U.S.A., 95 rn. N.E. of New Orleans, it Is 
engaged in the cotton inantif. and has 
lumber, veneer, and tapestry mills, and 
railroad shops. Pop. 9,800. 

MacCormao, Sir William (1836-1901). 
Brit, surgeon, b. In Irelaud. During the 
Frawo-Gor. war of 1870-71 ho was 
attached to the Anglo-Amer. Association, 
and some years after his return to London 
became lecturer at St. Thomas's Hospital 
and Hurgoon to various other hospitals. 
During the S. African war of 1899-1902 
he acted as surgeon to the froopa. and in 
1901 was made aergeant-suweon to King 
Edward VII, Among his literary works 
are Notes and Recollections} of an Ambu- 
lance Surgeon (1870). and Surgical Opera- 
tions (1885 and 1889). 

MoCormaok, John (1884-1948), Irish 
tenor. 5. at Athlotie. He won the gold 
medal at Fels Oeofl, Dublin, in 1903. 
Joining the ebolr of the Cathotto cathedral 
there, in 1904, with that choir, he sang 
at the St. Louis Exhibition. In 1905 he 
received instruction at Milan from Sabba* 
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ilnl, and, later, Banff at Savona in L'Amico 
Fritz . In 1907 he Banff at ballad concerts 
in London and made hia debut in opera at 
Covent Garden as Turlddu in Cavallena 
Rusticana. A greater opportunity waited 
him in the same aoason, when ho was 
cast for the part of Don Ottavio in Don 
Giovanni , his singing of the two biff arias 
of that part creating the highest im* 
presaio n of his powers. Later, he appeared 
with great success in subsequent seasons 
at Covont Garden, especially with Tetraz- 
zini in La Traviata and in Lveia di 
Lammermoor and Rigolefto \ for the old- 
fashioned type of It. opera was certainly 
what best, suited lifm. He was also the 
Ideal partner to Melba's Miml in La 
Rahims in the seasons up to 1914. He 
sang in Elijah at the Royal Choral 
Society's concerts. From 1910 to 1911 M. 
was with the Boston Opera Company, and 
ho vibited Australia in 191 1. Alter a year 
with the Chicago Opera Company he 
visit ed Australia again. In 1917 ho 
became an Araer. citizen. Later he sang 
mostly at concerts, anti also in the popu- 
lar tilin Song of my Heart, ills singing 
of Irish folk-songs made him known alt 
over the world. Ho returned to England 
in 1924. Raised to the papal neerage in 
1928, he became ohovalie.r of the Legion 
of Honour in 1924, ami k night com- 
mander of Malta in 1982. Ho gave his 
farewell concert iu Dublin's Theatre Royal 
In Oct. 1988. See life by L. A. G. Strong, 
1941, 1949. 

McCormick, Robert Rutherford, see 
CllfCAOO Tjuhtok. 

MoCosh, James (1811-94), Scottish 
philosopher, ft. at Karskcoch, Ayrshire. 
Tho principle on which he based bis 
theology was chiefly that of intuition, 
and lie was quite opposed to the 
empirical school. His writings include 
The Method of the Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral (1850); Examination 
of Mr. J. S. Mill's Philosophy (1806); 
Realistic Philosophy (1887); and First 
and Fundamental Truths (1889). 

McCreary, Sir Rfehard Loudon (ft. 189M, 
Brit, soldier, educated at Eton and Sand- 
hurst. Entered the 1 2th Lancers, 191.1, 
and, in the First World War, served in 
France. Staff College, 1928-29. Served 
in France, 1940. Promoted major- 
general. 1943. Chief of staff, Middle K., 
1942; Tunisia, 1943. Promoted lieuten- 
ant-general, 1944. In Italy, under the 
supremo command of Oon. (later F.-M. 
Lord) Sir Harold Alexander, lie Jed the 
Eighth Army (q.r.) against F.-M. K ef^el- 
ring's Gor. armies, launching the oftond\e 
of May (1944) which resulted in the 
storming of Cassiuo (see Cass j no, Battle 
of), the destruction of tho Gustav line, 
S. of the Apennines, and tho fall or 
Rome (Juno 4) and, soon afterwards, the 
Occupation of Florence (Aug. 22). In the 
1945 campaigns his army, in oo-operat ion 
with the Firth Amor. Army, destroyed 
the Gothic line — tho last effective Ocr. 
barrier to the Po valley and the plains of 
Lombardy — and so brought about the 
Anal surrender of the Ger. armies (April). 
See also Italian Front, Second World 
War Campaigns on. G.O.C.-in-C., Brit. 

E.E. 8 


Forces of Occupation in Austria and Brit, 
representative on the Allied Commission 
for Austria, 1945-46. G.O.C.-in-C. of the 
Brit. Army of Occupation of the Rhine, 
1940-48. Brit. Army representative, 
military staff committee, from 1948. 

McCrie, Thomas (1772-1835), Scottish 
clergyman and writer, ft. at Duns, Berwick . 
His works deal ehiofly with eccles. hist., 
his chief being Life of John Knox (1812, 
tiiis work cleared the reformer from a 
cloud of prejudice and misunderstanding); 
Life of Andrew Melville (1819j, and hists. 
of the Reformation in Italy and Spain. 

McCudden, James Byford (d. 1918), 
Brit, airman and member of the Royal 
Flying Corps, son of a sergeant of tho 
Royal Engineers, and eldest of four 
brothers, all of whom rendered most 
distinguished service in the First World 
War. The record of M. was tho ino^fc 
remarkable, for ho brought down over 
fifty enemy machines during his service 
on the W. Front. He joined the R.F.C. 
as a mechanic In 1913 and served in the 
corps for five years. Awarded the V.C. 

MacCulinan, Cormao, see Cormac. 

MoCulIoch, Horatio (1805-67), Scottish 
landscape painter, a native of Glasgow. 
He began by painting snuff-boxes, and 
first exhibited pictures in 1829. He then 
became an A.K.h.A., and in 1833 a R.S.A. 
His chief pictures arc ‘Mist rising off the 
Mountains.* ‘Deer Forest,' ‘Loch-an- 
Eilan,* and ‘Botliwoll Castle.' 

MacCulloch, John (1773-1835), Brit, 
geologist, ft. in Guernsey. He qualified as 
a surgeon, and was afterwards employed 
in research work on the geologv of Scot- 
land. He wrote A Inscription of the 
Western Isles of Scotland (1819), and A 
System of Geology (1831). 

MoCulIoch, John Ramsay (1789-1864), 
Brit, economist and statistician, ft. at 
Whithorn in Wigtownshire. He contri- 
buted to the Scotsman and the Edinburgh 
llcvieu\ Among hia works are The 
Principles of Political Economy (1825); 
Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Xangation (1832); A Statistical Account 
of the Hritish Eminre v!8 37); and Treatise 
on Economical Policy (1853). 

MaoCunn, Hamish (1868-1916), Scot- 
tish musical composer, ft. in Greenock. 
Studied under Sir Hubert Parry. Hu was 
conductor to the Carl Rosa and other 
light opera companies, and prof, of 
composition at the Guildhall School of 
Mnsio. The most Scottish of the Scots 
composers. His concert overtures- The 
Lana of the Mountain and the Flood 
(1887), The Dowie Dens o * Yarrow (1888), 
and The Ship o' the Fiend (1888> are his 
best works. Others Include Bonny KU- 
meny sod The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(cantatas, 1888); Jeannie Deans (opera. 
1894): and The Golden Girl (Tn««i«*i 
comedy. 1905). 

Macdiarmid, Hugh, pen-name of Chris- 
topher Murray Grieve, Scottish author, 6. 
at Langholm, Dumfriesshire, Aug. 11, 
1892 : and educated rt Langholm Academy 
and Edinburgh Unit. His first vol. of 
poems, Sangschaw, appeared In 1925, 
followed by Penny Wheep and A Drunk 
Man looks at a Thistle . His lyrical poems 
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are mostly in Scottish dialect, but ho also 
writes in Eng. As a journalist he Js on 
the editorial staff of the Carlisle Journal, 
and is editor of the quarterly, the Voice of 
Scotland . Ho was one of tho founders of 
the Scottish Nationalist party, and his 
intense nationalism, with his acceptance 
of the Socialist view of life. Ilnds expres- 
sion in his numerous writings, including 
his poetry, which sometimes with lyrical 
tenderness, sometimes with harshness re- 
flects his attitude to tho social conditions 
of his time. His First IJymn to Lenin w as 
pub. with other poems in 1931, and the 
Second Hymn to Lenin in 1935. 

Macdonald, Charles (1837- 1918). Ainer. 
civil engineer, b. in Gauu noquo, Canada, 
Jan. 20. He was educated at Queen's 
l T niv., Ontario, and the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy. New York. Alter 
tho Civil war. in which he was taken 
prisoner, he began bridge construction, 
and soon became one of tho foremost 
bridge-builders in the I'.S.A. Among the 
bridges which he and Ins associates con- 
structed were the Schu>ikill It. bridge; all 
the bridges between Joboken and Dover, 
New Jersey, on the Delaware and Lacka- 
wanna system ; the gusquehunna K. bridge 
at Harrisburg; and also the Hawker bury 
bridge in Australia. He was president of 
the Amer. Society of Civil Engineers, 
1908-9. 

Macdonald, Sir Claude Maxwell (1S52- 
1915), Brit, soldier and ambas., served in 
1882 in tho Egyptian campaign and in 
the Suakln expedition of 1884. ID* was 
minister at Peking. 1896 -1900, and during 
the siege there had command of the 
legation quarters. He was transferred to 
Tokyo in 1900. and in 1905 became first 
Brit, ambas. to Japan, retiring in 1912. 

Macdonald. Etienne Jacques Joseph 
Alexandre (1 <65-1840). duke of Taranto, 
marshal of France, b. at Hcdau. He 
entered the army about 1784 and In 1795 
cap to rod the Dutrli fleet. After with- 
standing Suvaroff in Italy he was defeated 
by him on the Trebla, but was again 
successful in 1800 by his marr*h across 
the Splugeu. In 1805, however, he fell 
into disfavour with Napoleon, but was 
restored in 1809, when he triumphed over 
the Austrians at Wagrani, this service 
being rewarded by the title of marshal. 
He was in command in Spam in 1810, and 
was completely defeated by Blucher at 
Katz bach In 1813. He deserted to the 
Bourbons in 1814. AVeM. C. ltousset (cd.), 
Souvenirs du martchal Macdonald, 1892. 

' MacDonald, Flora (1722-90), Scottish 
Jacobite, rescuer of Charles Stuart, was 
b . at Milton, 8. Uist, Hebrides. After the 
battle of Culloden (1740), she was suc- 
cessful in helping the Pretender to land in 
Skye, having disguised him as ‘Betty 
Burke,* her maid. Became of this she 
was arrested and imprisoned, but was 
released in 1747, and three years later 
she married Macdonald of Kingsburgh. 
They afterwards went to America, and 
Flora, who returned alone to Scotland in 
1779, was Joined later by her husband. See 
W, Jolly, Flora Macdonald m Uist (1886); 
and A. MacGregor, The* Life of Flora 
Macdonald (1901). 


MacDonald, George (1824-1905), Scot- 
tish author, b. at Uuntly, Aberdeenshire. 
His first literary work was pub. in 1856. 
He was the author of Poems (1857); 
Phan tastes, a Faerie Itomancc (1858); and 
of many novels. Including David Elgin - 
brod (1802); kobert Falconer (1808), 
Malcolm (1874); The Marquis of Lassie 
(1877); and of children’s hooks, such as 
The Princess and the Goblin (1872) and 
The Princess and Curdic (1883). See lift- 
by Hcv. J. Johnson, 1905; and anthologv 
by C. S. Lewis (ed.), 1945. 

Macdonald, Sir Gordon (first Baron 
Macdonald of Gwaenysgor) ( b . 1888). 

Brit. Labour politician and administrator, 
lost Brit, governor of Newfoundland 
It, at Prestatyn, Flintshire. Wout to 
an elementary school In Ashton-in-Maker- 
field and beguu work at thirteen in o 
coal-mine. Luter he studied at Kurkin 
College, Oxford. Worked for twenty 
two years in the pits, being elected miner’" 
agent m 1924. Elected Labour M.P 
tor Into, 1929-42. Resigned his seal 
to servo ns regional conti oiler of the 
coal industry in Lancashire, (Mieshire. 
and N. Wales. In 1946 he wax made 
governor of Newfoundland, his sympatln 
and fellowship with the pcoptu of all 
classes there making him ono of the 
most popular governors in the hist, of 
the is. As tho ‘poor man’s governor,’ 
familiar wit h the hardsli ips of a Lancashire 
colliery dist. for forty years, he sponsored 
the confederation of Newfoundland with 
Canada as holding out a brighter dawn 
for the hard-hit inhah. and Ids term of 
otflee ended when tho is. joined tho eon 
federation (Ma r ch 31, 1949). 

Macdonald, Sir Hector Archibald (1852 
1993), But. soldier, who won for himself 
the sobriquet of 4 Fighting Mac. ' He was 
b, in humble circumstances at Muir of 
Allan -Grange, Ro*s-shire, Scotland. At 
the uge of eighteen ho enlisted in the 
Gordon Highlanders. Taken prisoner ul 
Majubn in the first Boor war (1881), Gen. 
Joubci t returned him his sword on account 
of his bravery. 11c took part in the Nile 
expedition (1885) under Sir Evelyn Wood. 
Ho distinguished himself iu tho Dougola 
expedition (1896) uml gained a brilliant 
I success in tho battle of Oimlurntan (1898). 
j where ho completely routed tho Mabdl’s 
troops. In tho Transvaal war of 1899 he 
commanded tho Highland Brigade during 
the Taardebcrg, Bloemfontein, and Pre- 
toria campaign under Lord Roberts, and 
was made K.C.B. in 1901. l(o committed 
suicide in Paris, whilst on bis w r ay to a 
coin I of inquiry about charges brought 
against him whilst in command in Ceylon. 

Macdonald, Sir John Hay Athole, s*e 
Kjnosolroii, Lord. 

MaoDonald, James Ramfcay (1866- 
1937). Bril. statesman, b. at Lossie- 
mouth. He was educated at a Moray 
board school, whore, after wofk on a farm, 
he was a pupil teacher. In London ho 
worked at sev. very poor clerking lobs, 
and attended evening classes, obtaining 
work in a chemical laboratory. In 1888 
he became private secretary to Thomas 
Lough, M.P. He earned Ills living, after 
leaving Lough, mainly by writing for 
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Liberal papers. He Joined the Inde- 
pendent Labour partv soon after its forma- 
tion, and stood as its candidate at 
Southampton in the general election of 
1895. In that year nou-mnnual worker 
delegates were excluded from the Trade 
Union Congress; this erealo 1 a difficulty, 
surmounted by a resolution, drafted by 
M., and carried in the T.U.C., 1899, sotting 
up a conference to promote working-closs 
representation. M also drafted trio re- 
solutions submitted to tins conference, 
Feb. ‘27. 1900, the immediate result being 
the Labour Repr *sentation Committee, 
from 1906 the Labour party, of which lie 
remained seen tary till 1912. 



nitott and bi\ 


JAMr.S KAMSAY MACDONALD 

In 1906 M. was elected for Leicestii. 
which he had already contested in 1900. 
lie was on tho London Co. Count il 1901 t 
and chairman of the I.L.P. 1906-9 1 1 1 

was loft a widower in 1911 by the ilcnth of 
Margaret Ethel M., a daughter of litv 
J. if. Gladstone. In that vear he became 
leader of the Labour party, lie had al- 
ready visited distant pnits of the einpnc, 
and in 1913-14 he again visited India, as 
a member of tho lojal commission on 
Indian public services. In 1911 he 
attacked Great Britain's entry into tho 
First World War witli tho result that ho 

n » defeated by a great majority at W. 

cestcr in Lee. 19 IK and again, in E. 
Woolwich, in March 1921. But on his 
return to Fail lament in 1922 as mom her 
for the Aberavon div. of Glamorgan, lie 
was placed at t ho head of a Labour party 
which had become the official Opposition. 
At tho general election of Dec. 1923 the 
Labour party and the Liberal party 
secured the balance, and M. f mined tho 


first Brit. Labour Gov., which lasted from 
Jan. 22 till Nov. 4, 1924. M. was his own 
foreign secretary, and raised Brit, popu- 
larity abroad. He was prominent in tho 
discussions in tho Assembly of the League 
of Nations m 1924 on the treaties of 
mutual assistance, delivering an impor- 
tant address in Sept. 1924 on the great 
task of trying to solve the related prob- 
lems of security, disarmament, and arbi- 
tration in one document which became 
the Geneva Protocol (q.v.) of 1924. His 
gov. was deserted by the Liberals on the 
mailer of the Campbell prosecution, and 
fell In tho succeeding general election 
great use was made, by anti -Socialists, of 
the Zinov lev letter; and the Conservatives, 
who bad been violently opposed to ail the 
Labour Gov.’s dealings with Russia, came 
bu( k t ri umphant. When the general elec- 
tion of Ala v 1929 left Labour in the 
position of the largest party in the Com- 
mons, M. took oflitc a second time, repre- 
senting the graham div. of Durham Co 
in Aug. 19 >1 , when tho Labour Gov., m 
the hue of a crisis over the nation’s 
fiimnual bit nut ion, lesigncd. M. ncapted 
ofljro as Prime Minister of a 'National 
Gov pledge d to remain in ofhto solely to 
bulanco the Budget (*>re Nation a i. 

UOW HNWI \T> 

The fonriAtion of the National Gov. 
meant the final bicak between M. and the 
party vvhu h he had In lp< d to found, and 
of which he had been so long leader. Y\ ith 
Mr. Snowden and other supporters he 
toimcd the 'National Labour partv.’ the 
Labour partv expelling him and all the 
members of the new part> Tho election 
wliich followed indorsed his action. and 
though ins personal following was sin'll] in 
the new House of Commons, all but M\tv 
seats were captured by gov. candidate*.. 
\fter four years he decided to retne 
from tho prcmierbhip, and in 1935 was 
succeeded bv Mr. Baldwin, ho himself 
retaining the post of Lord President of the 
Council. In tho election of Nov. 1935, 
which followed Mr. Baldwin’s assumption 
of office , lie was hcav !lv defeated in hli old 
(onstituenev of ^<aham Hat hour, but in 
Feb. 193b was returned as a member for 
the Scottish uuivs. He ii. at sea (Nov. 9) 
when going to S. America for the benefit 
of his health, which had been falling for 
some time. Ills writings inchiuo The 
doth ereui ami Hritish Industry (1903), 
Labour and the Empire (1907); Socialism 
and th* Uovernmt nl (.1909), The Aivakemnq 
of India (.1910): Syndicalism (1912); The 
Stmal Purest GOLD; National Defeme 
(1917); The Government of India (1919). 
Parliament and Devolution (1919); A 
PoLcy for the Labour Party (1920); Social- 
ism , Crxticad and Constructive (1921), 
1 V andi n nqs arid E rcursions ( 1 925 ) ; A men - 
can Speechri (19 10 ). Sec lives by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. 1921 ; L. M. Weir, 192b; 
U. A.Tiltman, 1929; and Lord Elton, 1939. 

Macdonald, Sir John Alexander (1815- 
1891), Canadian Conservative statesman, 
was b . in Glasgow, ‘Otland, was second 
son of Hugh M., who removed with his 
family to Upper Canada in 1820, and ob- 
tained a posit iou in tho commercial bank 
at Kingston. In that city John wus 
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educated at (he Koya] Grammar School, son, Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party 
Called to liar In 1836, he became Q.C. in (2 vols.), Toronto, 1903. 

1846. Ilo was elected to the Legislative Maodonnell, Randal, see Antrim, Mar- 
Assembly, 1844, for Kingston, which he qckhs of. 

represented until 1878, continuing its Maodonnell Range, mt. range in the N. 
member in the new Dominion Parliament. Ter. of Australia, lying along the troplo of 
The first otUces he held were receiver- Capricorn. Rainfall produced by its 
generalship and commissionership of height Is carried away by numerous 
Crown lands, for a short time. Lu 18.'>4 streams, generally ending suddenly in the 
he became attorney-general in a Coalition dry lowland. The Arltunga goldfield Is 
Gov. In 1857 he became Premier, and, at the K. end. 

with ono brief interval, he continued so Macdonough, Thomas (1786-1826), 
till 1862. In 1864 he became attorney- Amer. naval commander, was b. in the 
general in Tacb6’s Cabinet. The defeat of state of Delaware, and entered the navy in 
the Taeh£ -Macdonald administration of 1800. lie saw active service in the Modi- 
1864, and the consequent paralysis of gov., tcrrancan, particularly when the U.S.A. 
brought about the formation — largely tried to break up the pirate bands which 
through M.’a efforts — of the ‘Great Coali- made their headquarters in the Barbanr 
tion,’ and so led to the confederation of states. M. took part in the bombard- 
the Brit. N. Amer. provs. Following the ment of Tripoli. When the war with Eng- 
resignntion of George Brown (q.r.) in 1865 land broke out M., in 1814, had charge of 
M. came to be looked upon as the chief the small fleet of fresh-water boats on 
architect of confederation, and certainly Lake Champlain, and taking full ad van - 
at the conferences in CaiiAda and in Eng- tago of the fact that the Brit, authorities 
land of 1864-66 he was prominent in the had neglected the defence of the lakes, he 
discussions over the drafting of the Brit, defeated Sir George Prcvoat’s projected 
North America Act, 1867. In these cir- attack on the ter. adjacent to Lower 
cumstanrcs M. was chosen to be the first Canada. 

Prime Minister of the new Dominion of McDougall, William (1871-1938), Scot- 
Canada, and he filled that office from 1867 tish psychologist, b. in Lancashire; prof, 
till 1873, and then again from 1878 to his of psychology at Duke LIniv., N. Carolina, 
death. Ills gov. fell in 1873 on account of from 1927 until liis death. In the early 
its members being detected in receiving part of his career he studied medicine ut 
campaign funds from a railway conccs- bt. Thomas’s Hospital, London, after 
sionuire — the so-called ‘Pacific Scandal.’ taking his degree at Cambridge Univ. 
Fortunately M.’s reputation survived this He took his M.U. degree, and in 1898 
catastrophe, and in 1878, after being fie- became a fellow of Ht. John’s College, 
feated at Kingston, he sat for Carlct on and Cambridge. He was also reader and 
Lennox and returned to office on rlic follow of Univ. College, London, and 
‘National Policy’ of high protection; and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Ho 
in the succeeding general elections 1882, served with the lt.A.M.C. during the 
1886. and 1891, he carried all before him. First World War. In 1920 ho wont to 
In 1887 he again became member for Harvard Univ., andj,heroaftor to Duke 
Kingston. It i* admitted that N. had not Univ. His mam contribution to psyebo- 
a lofty conception of political morality, logy lay in the study of instinct and 
but if he was an opportunist, he was also a emotion, which in his classification were 
politician of very strict "views, and was interrelated, each instinctive impulse 
certainly outstanding in the art of manag- being accompanied by its own quality of 
ingmen. On the continuance of the Brit, emotional experience. II is teaching, which 
co nn ection ami the maintenance of law was a powerful counterbalance to the 
and order he was uncompromising — aeon- media nMio view of human behaviour, is 
stancy of outlook which wa^ of the greatest contained in a remarkable scries of books: 
value iu the difficult transition period of An Introduction to Social Psychology 
confederation. It was due to M.’s initiative (190M; TheOroup Mind (1920); An Outline 
that Brit. Columbia and the N.W. Ter«. of Psychology (1923); An Outline of 
were included in the dominion, and the Abnormal Psychology (1926); Modem 
project of tho Canadian Pacific Railway Matt nahsm and Emergent Evolution 
was also due to him; and in some ways (1929); Religion ami the Sciences of Life 
therefore the Dominion of Canada inay be (1934 1 ; The Frontiers of PsycJtology 
regarded as the product of his statesman- (1935); and Psycho- Analysis and Social 
ship. K.C.B. 1867; P.C. 1879; U.C.B. Psychology (1936). lie also wrote a 
1884. See Sir J. Pope, The Day of Sir number of other books which had a more 
John Macdonald , 1916, and Memoirs of direct beuring on tho problems of the 
Sir J. A, Macdonald (2 vols.), Ottawa day, principally on ethics, nationalism, 
(latest cd.), 1930; and Correspondence of which he considered ‘ essentially a mental 
Sxr John Macdonald Toronto, 1921. The condition.’ and tho problem of racial 
befit lives are those of E. B. Blggar, Artec - degeneration. 

dotal Life of Sir John Macdonald , Mont- MacDowell, Edward Alexander (1861- 
real, 1891 ; and Q. H. Parkin, Sir John A, 1908), Amer. musical composer and pianist, 
Macdonald, Torohto, 1910. Heo also b. in New York, Dec. 18, of Bcotch -Irish - 
The Makers of Canada, ed. by Duncan Quaker descent. Up to the present day 
Campbell and others (revised ed.), Oxford M. remains the most striking figure among 
Univ. Press, 1926. General historical native Amer. composers, and his services 
works on the period of W* ‘s political career to the causo of the Amer. composer an such 
include J. C. Dent, The Last Forty Fears cannot be forgotten ; he was the first Amer. 
(2 vole.), Toronto, 1881; and J. S. WHIP musician to receive the recognition of 
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European composers and executants In 
1876-78 he Btudiod at the Pails f onser 
vatoire, the piano under Marmoutcl ami 
theory unde r Sarard In 1 8 7 8 ho w ent to 
Germany wb< io lie studied the piano 
under Louis Thlert and composition undr r 
Raff, the latter exorcism# a gre at Influence 
on the development of M s irt Rail In 
troduoed him to Franz LIs/t m 1882, and 
through Liszt s lntliu nco M was give n tho 
oppoitunlty of play in# his first piano suite 
at tho nineteenth ann festival of the All 
uemeine Ihutwhe Mwnkverem held m 
Ziiilch Rem lining in Gei many till 1888, 
he elevottd himself chiefly to composition 
writin# piano concertos and tone poems 
for the ore hestra In 1888 ho returned to 
Amenea and settled m Boston his first 

S ublie appearance in Amend being 1 with 
16 Kmisol Qu irtet in Boston in 1888 
Rls most popular orchestral work tho 
second < r Ind an suite for orchestra w is 
first performed by the Boston orehestn in 
1890 In the latter y car he took charge of 
the newlv organised dept of music at 
Columbia Lniv Ihis rrstneted bis aetl 
vity as a piano virtuoso and ri citallst but 
tho next ltvo or six yens saw tho pi > 
duotion of his host piano com positions In 
1897 99 ho comine Uei the Mendelssohn 
Glee (lub in New York In 1)02 his 
health bo#an to fail, and n resigned Ins 
onii position Mental deran#i me nt manl 
feste d Itself in 190 » wid bo d in M w \ ork 
on Jan 27 1908 Ro was honouic d In Ills 
lift^imt bv the degre o of Mus B Prim cton 
and Pennsylvania uni vs , and was elect t l 
to the' Arne r Ac adomv of Arts and Lett t rs 
An excellent bibliography of his compo-u 
tlons was pub by the Library of Congrc ss 
under the title Catalogue of Hie 1 ir t 
Editions of I Mac Don til by O G bon 
neck 1917 See L Gilman, 1 Ma 

Dowell a Study 1909, l 1 Page 

Mac Dowell hi s Work and Ideals 1911 
J F. Poite, A Great American lone Do / 
E MwiDowell 1922 also studies bv J 1 
Pol tc, 1922 A I? Brown, 1924 , aud J 1 
Cooke. 1928 

MaodufI, port of Banffshire St otland it 
la a popular hc aside resort on ae count < f 
the bathing facilities and bracing air Her 
ring fisheries and boat building aro tin 
chief industries Pop 5000 

Maos, The. staff 5 ft long origin all\ a 
woapon, particularly favoured by priests 
who were forbidden to draw blood F)\ the 
sword, la now a symbol of office as m 
Parliament, the Church and unlvs an l is 
brought out on state occasions The i >r I 
mayor’s M is set with pearls Then i a 
trade union of mace bcaiors, founded in 
1931 

Macedonia, area comprising (l) 1 ro 
feoture of Greece, area 13 360 sq m j >p 
1,686 400 (2) Republic of Yugoslavia 

area 26 494 sq kilometres, pop 94 ) 900 
Anciently M was a country of ^ K 
Europe, said to have been origin illy 
named Emathia, bounded S by Thessaly 
and the Aegean Sea. E by Thrace and W 
by Illyria The chief tus were Edessa. 
Philippi, Pella, Potldfea, and Thcssalonical 
Edessa and Pella being in turn the cap 
Its boundaries were greatly enlarged by 
the conquests of Philip of Macedon 


When the Roms conquered it 168 i c , 
it was divided into foui distr independent 
of one another but tho whole country 
was formed into a Rom prov after tho 
conquest of the Athaans, m 146 Little 
is known of tho lust of M till the reitn of 
Amxntos I , (r 540 >00 B c ) who w is a 
contempoiary of Darius Ilystaspi* (fatl or 
of the Persian king Darius I ) but from 
that time the hist of these two mi of M 
is more or less intimately eonne r tt d with 
that of Giocco till it length 1 hibp father 
of Alexander tho Greit, bec-a m yirtual 
roaster of tho whole of ( i pu 1 ho 
conquests ft Alexander extended the 
Macedonian supremacy over a great put 
of Asia and t he M icedomaus continue i to 
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c\c rci^o thoir sovereignty over Groove till 
the conquest of I cr&tus bv tho Rom® in 
168 brought tho Miecdonnu monarchy to 
nil end Modem M i* bounded on the N 
by tbe KaralDagh Mts and Bulgari i, on the 
1 by the R Mcbtn on the b by the Egean 
ind Greece, and westward by the Snar, 
Grimmus and 1 mdus ranges The R 
V ardor almost bisects M and empties Into 
tho gulf of Salomca Other mam streams 
aro tho Struma Mesta ind Blstritza, 
which flow into tho >gcan The Rhod- 
ope Shar, Gra minus Nija, Pindus, Perlm 
Dagh and Yaim Bistra Mta embrace 
many summits oxer S000 ft The elimate 
is harsh There aro till some fine belts 
of forest on tho mt slope s The addition 
of M to New Greece has meant an 
accession of ogric wealth to the country 
M , with Thessaly grows tho best cereals 
in Greece, tho out ut of com and maize 
Increased by at hast 60 per cent and 
40 per eent respectively between 1924 
and 1925 Figs and olives are also 
cultivated Tobacco of good quality 


Macedonia 

is grown in large quantities in E. M. 
and in central and W. M., the chief 
categories being Bosnia, with small o\ a. 
leaves and a fine flavour, and Basbibaglil 
a second-quality leaf. Seres, Drama, and 
Ka valla are tho chief centres for tobacco 
growing, and tho ann. output averages 
18,000,000 okes (an oke equals 2822 lb.). 
M. is also notable for silkworm breeding, 
the prin. centres being Sialista, Suritsani, 
Serves, and Edcssa. Since the agrarian 
reforms of 1917, which entailed the expro- 
priation of the large estates (ohitliks) for 
the purpose of settling tenant fanners, the 
oniy large estates remaining in tho coun- 
try were in M. besides Epirus, Thessaly, 
At t ica, and Euboea. Gold and slh er used 
to be iuin<'d on the Bunnr l)ugh, and 
there are salt pans at Kitros; but other- 
wist' tho mineral resources are not de- 
veloped to an 5 extent. The chief 
secondary industries of M. before the 
Second World War were the inauuf. of 
agric. implements, boots and shoes, box- 
making, breweries, cotton-spinning and 
weaving, knitted articles, silk-spinning 
and weaving, and tobacco maimf., the 
chief centre being Salonika (Thessaloniki). 
The chief tns., besides Salonika, are 
K aval la. Drama. Seres, and GnmuldjJna. 
The predominant pop. is Slavonic, hut 
there are Gks. along the coast and in the 
S,\V„ and some Turks, Rumanians, and 
Jews. Over half the pop. are ChrisLi.uiN. 
M. fell a victim to the Turks in the earlv 
fifteenth century. When the reforms 
promised in the treaty of Berlin (1S78) 
were not forthcoming, the Bulgarian In- 
hab. formed the 4 Internal Organisation' 
(1893), tho watchword of which was 
'Macedonia for the Macedonians.’ Insur- 
rections against Turkish misrule, and the* 
savage repressions which followed those 
insurrections, led to the interference of 
Austria and Russia, who extorted further 
pledges of reform from tho obstinate Porte 
(1903). (See JUlkan War.) After the 
Balkan wars (1912 l.if, portions of M. 
wero ceded to Greece. Aftei the First 
World War, under the tieaty of Neuilly. 
1918, tho greater part of M. was ceded to 
Yugoslavia. After tho change of regime 
in Bulgaria In 1934 the 4 Internal Organisa- 
tion* (or ‘Internal Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organisation*) and Its followers, 
the *Komitadie,* which had heretofore 
been supported from Bulgaria with arms, 
was suppressed, and its leader, Mihail oft, 
whose aim was Macedonian autonomy, was 
exiled to Turkey. But tho Macedonian 
question still remained a source of poten- 
tial trouble in s?.E. Europe; for a large 
number of the Macedonians remained 
opposed to both Greece and Yugoslavia, 
and wanted either a Macedonian state or 
union with Bulgaria. In tho Second 
World War Salonica was taken by Ger. 
forces on April 9, 1911, and the allied Gk. 
and Brit, forces, overwhelmed by numbers 
and weight of arpiament, fell back on 
Epirus. See further World War (1939). 
— Fall of Greece . See J. An cel. Jja Mad- 
doine, 1930; S. R. Ladas, The Exchange of 
Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece , and Turkey, 
1932; and H. Seton -Watson, Eastern 
Europe between the Wars , 1018-1941, 1946. 
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For antiquities see F. W. llasluck, Athos 
and its Monasteries, 1924. 

Macedonian Front, Operations on. Allies 
landed an expeditionary force at Salonica 
on Oct. 5, 19l.'», in a general attempt to 
dominate the Near E. Tho force was, 
however, inadequate to prevent the over- 
throw of tho Serbs, and, in 1916, it was 
heavily reinforced by Fr. and Serbian 
troons until, bv Aug., it numbered over 
600.000 men, under tho supremo com- 
mand of Gen. Sarrall (q.r.). These forces 
occupied a broad front N. of Salonica, tho 
loft flank resting on the Serbian frontier to 
tho S. of Monaslir, the centre occupying 
tho valley of the Vnrdar to Doiran, and the 
right flank resting on the Struma It. The 
immediate purpose of the oflenslve 
launched iu Aug. 1916 by Sarrail was to 
force tho Bulgarians to defend their gains 
In Serbia rather thau to march against 
Rumania, and, at tho same time, to in- 
duce Rumania to enter the w r ar on the side 
of the Aliies. In this the Allies were suc- 
cessful. for Rumania was soon advancing 
into Bukovlna (tj.r.), but thereafter tliev 
were routed. The Rumanian breakdown 
was largely due to Sarrall’s failure' to press 
tho offensive in Macedonia, and, indeed, 
so far from advancing at all, lie was driven 
bark from Fiorina, ami the Bulgar forces 
captured Korit/a and Kastnriu, the rail- 
way through Bemir liissar. and. later, the 
Gk. port of Kavala (Sept. 19 HR. Tho 
Serbs, however, redeemed this failure' by 
recapturing Monastic, hut this isolated 
success had no effect on Bulgarian plans. 
In 1917 Sarrall, meeting with lurtlur de- 
feats, wa'* superseded bv Guillauiuat ; but 
decisive operations were not begun until 
the following > car, when Krauchet d’Es- 
p6rey (q.t\) sure ceded GuUUuniat. The 
two decisive allied victories were those of 
the Vardar (Sept. H^2r>). nod Doiran 
(Sept. 18-19). Brit, and Gk. troops 
operated in the region of Lake Doiran, 
on the right front ; Frauco-Serb troops In 
the centre, along the Vardar; and It. 
troop" oil the left in Albania. These Vic- 
toria" h d, in turn, to tho capture of Prilep. 
the Hftlmna Pass, Ishtlp, and finally of 
the Bulgarian tn., Htrumnttza, which 
threw open tho road to Sofia. Bulgaria 
then agreed to unconditional surrender. 
See oho Salonica; World War, First. 

Macedonians, early Christian sect who 
taught that the Holy Ghost was Inferior 
to the Father and the Son ; so called from 
Mamlnrilus, bishop of Constantinople in 
tho fourth century. 

Maceid, city of Brazil, rap. of tho state 
Alag'Vis. Its port of Jurngua exports 
sugar, rum, and cotton. There ore 
manuN. of machinery and Other goods. 
Pop. 91,300. 

Mace of the Nutmeg, blood-red laeor- 
ated membrane which contains a very 
fragrant oil. If expressed the oil serves 
as a liniment, and if distilled it possesses 
tho fragrance of mace. 

Macer, 45milius, Rom. jurist, who lived 
In the reign of Alexander Severus. He 
wrote nov. books, among which nro Dr 
Appellation ibus\ Dt lie Mililari ; De Officio 
Prsestdis; Dt Publicis Judieiis; and Ad 
Legem de Vicesima UerediiaJtum. 
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Macerata, cap. of tho prov. of M. in 1 he 
Marches, Italy, 22 m. H.W. of Ancona. 
The city is protected by a wall more than 
2* in, in circumference. It is the see of a 
bishop, and formerly had a univ. founded 
in 1270. Chemicals and glass are pro- 
duced. Pop. 20,700. 

Maceration, process by which some of 
the constituents of plants arc extracted 
by steeping the seeds, leaves, roots, etc., 
in a suitable solvent.; there may he albo 
a certain amount of breaking up of the 
tibrea by mechanical means. Tho opera- 
tion is adopted in the preparation of 
liquours and perfumes. 

McEvoy, Ambrose (1878-1927), Eng. 
painter, studied at the Slade school. lie 
began as a painter of restful interiors anrl 
poetic landscapes, and then sprang into 
fame a* a fashionable portrait painter. 
His water-colours include such landscapes 
as 'Prom a Window in Vcni<o’ and 
‘Burton Park’ — which reveal tho real 
nature of his talent; ami such portraits as 
’Lilian.' 'Lady Patricia Kamsav,* ‘Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead,’ and ‘Miss Zita 
Yungman.* Other pictures are ‘The 
Engraving,' ‘The Thunderstorm,’ and 
‘The Book* — genre subjects in Victorian 
costume; portraits of sailors and winner", 
of the V.U. - work whl^h dates from his 
experiences in tho It. N. u*v. in the First 
World War; ‘The Ear-ring’ (1911) in tho 
Tato Gallery, and ‘Noli Me Tangcre’ (a 
successful copy of Titian). Examples of 
his work arc also in tho Luxembourg 
Museum and tho Municipal Gallon, 
Johannesburg. He was made A.R.A. in 
1924. 

McEwen, Sir John Blackwood (1808 
1948), Scottish composer, b. at Hawick 
and educated fit, Glasgow Univ. Came 
to London, 1891, and studied music at 
tho Koyal Academy of Music. In 1895 
ho returned to .Scotland and settled at 
Greenock os church choirmaster and 
pianoforte teacher, hut in 1898 ho was 
invited to join the Royal Academy of 
Music as prof, of harmony and couipo 
sition and remained there until 19 .hi. 
Knighted 1982. Ills work became well 
known through tlic succoss of Urey Hallo- 
iruy, a border ballad for orchestra. Among 
his symphonies that in O. sharp minor 
entitled Solway , produced at Bourne- 
mouth tn 1922, has been often performed, 
having boon pub. by the Carnegie Trust. 
Ilis compositions include also orchcstr.il 
works, chamber music, and piano pieces. 

Mace wen, Sir William (18 18 -192 It, 
Scottish surgeon. He was knighted in 
190*2, and became a prof, of surgery at 
Glasgow Univ. in 1892. Ho was a pioneer 
of brain surgery, performing tho flrxt, 
operation for abscess of t he brain, in 1878, 
and a disciple of Lister’s theory of anti- 
sepsis. Among his pubs, may be men- 
tioned Osteotomy (1880) and The (frov'th of 
//one (1912). See A. 1C. Bowman, The 
Life and Teaching of Sir William Mac&rt »i, 
10 * 2 . 

Maofarren, Sir George Alexander (1813- 
1887), llrlt, composer and writer on 
musical thooir, b. In London. He booamo 
prof, of tho Royal Academy of Music in 
1834 and principal in 1875. Ills musical 


productions include operas, cantatas, 
chamber music, and vocal and instru- 
mental items, but he is best known for his 
theoretical pubs.: Lectures on Harmony 
(1877); Hudimenfs of Harmony (1878); 
('ounterpoini (1879); and A Musical 
History (1885). 

MoGarry, tn. in Lanark co., Ontario, 
Panada, 12 in. H.W. of Smith’s Falls; 
trade in wool nud tlour is carried on. 
l J op. 4000. 

McGill, James (174 4 1813), Scottish 
philanthropist, b. at Glasgow, who emi- 
grated to Canada, where he nettled down 
in Montreal as a fur merchant. He 
became a member of the Lower Canadian 
Assembly, and amongst many other 
philanthropic* enterprises, he presented 
valuable lands to the McGill Univ. (g.i\). 

Maogillicuddy's Reeks, mt. range m 
Eire, in the <*o. of Kerry, bung to tho W. 
of Killarncy. It has sev. high peaks, 
including Carntuol (Carrantuohill) which 
attains 3411 It. In the basin between 
them and the Maugcrton group are the 
lakes of Killarncy. 

Macgillivray, James Pittendreigh (1856- 
1 938), Scottish sculptor, b. at Port Elphin- 
htono in Aberdeenshire. IPs sculptures 
include tho Burns statue, the national 
memorial to Gladstone, and tho John 
Knox Memorial. 

MacGillivray, William (1796-1852). 
Scottish naturalist. He hold the post of 
curator in the imi-pum of tho Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh (1831-41) 
and was prof, of botany ami natural hist, 
in Marw-hal College, Aberdeen. He 
wrote a History of Hritish Hirds (1837-52); 
A rcjct Jiook of J Sot any (1840); and raanv 
articles. 

McGill University, college in Montreal. 
Canada, which was endowed by Jaine-. M. 
wit it property t lien valued at £1000. Tho 
vear of foundation was 1821. Since then 
it has had other benefactors, among them 
Lord Strut licona. Under the direction 
of Sir Win. Lawson (who retired in 1895, 
and d . 1 899) it made rapid progress. 
Tho univ. Juis an imposing range of 
buildings on Mt. Royal, with facilities in 
the shape of laboratoi ies, libraries, etc., 
for every branch of htudy. There are 
residential halls and sev. theological and 
other colleges aio atliliatcd to it. It is 
open to women equally with men. Tho 
number of students is over 4000. 

MacGregor, John (1825-92), Scottish 
author and philanthropist, b. at Graves- 
end, was called to the Bar in 1851. He 
contributed articles ami sketches to launch 
(1845). He invented and built a canoe, 
in which ho joui ncy ed up many European 
rlvs. ; his book, .1 Thousand Allies in the 
Hob Hoy Canoe, appeared in 1866, and 
other similar narratives followed. Tho 
profits of his writings were given to 
various philanthropic schemes. See life 
by E. Hodder. 1891. 

McGregor, Robert, see Rob Rot. 

Machado, Antonio (1875-1939), Sp. 
poet, b . at Seville. For a time ho taught 
Fr. at Bae/a and latterly was prof, of Fr. 
at Segovia. Among his best books Are 
Soledades (1903), and Campos dc Castilla 
(1912). See study by E. A. Peers, 1940. 
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Machado, Manuel (1874-1947), Sp. School. In this countryside, the abiding 
writer, b, at Braille, brother of the above, traditions of old religions strongly iuflu- 
He arranged plays by Lope do Vega, and enced him, and when he went to London 
wrote Andalusian poetry, including a fine as a young man he had the task of c&ta- 
sonnet to do Falla. . loguing a library of occult books. In his 

Maeharodus, or Sabre-toothed Tiger, own prose, measured and musical, ho wrote 
extinct carnivore, as large as a lion, with of strange beliefs, of mystlos who walked 
the upper canine teeth sabre-shaped and on lonely hills in Wales, or In sinister 
extraordinarily developed. Its remains streets in Holborn. His earliest works, 
are found in Pleistocene strata in S. apart from trans., were The Chronicle of 
Britain and other parts of Europe, in Clemendy (1884) aud The Anatomy of 
India, and in S. America. Tobacco (1888), in imitation of Rabelais 

MacHalc. John (1791-1881), Irish and Burton respectively. His best early 
ecclesiastic, b. at Tobbernavine, Co. Mayo; work includes The Great God Pan (1894), 
educated at Maynooth College and, after The Inmost Light (1894), The Three Im - 
ordination, was appointed lecturer in posters (1895), Hieroglyphics (1902). The 
theology there. In 1820 appeared the Hill of Dreams (1907), etc. Popularity 
first of a series of letters signed ' Hiero- eluded him until he wrote The Great God 
Philos* directed against the co-education Pan . This made his reputation; though 
of the Rom. Catholics and Protestants. H ieroglyphics in highly regarded by critics: 
He was consecrated a bishop In 1825 and, in it he proclaimed his literary creed and 
despite opposition, was made archbishop view of art as * the presentment, in tom- 
of Tuam in 1834, in which position he poral earthly symbols, of an eternal 
continued to express his views against unchanging mystery * {The Times, Dec. 16. 
mixed schools and colleges even in face 1947). From 1910 to 1921 he was on the 
of the acquiescence of three archbishops staff of the Evening News, which paper 
and fifteen bishops in the scheme for pub. Ills fantasy The Bowmen . From 
creating national schools. This confirmed that the legend of tho Angels of Mons 
his popularity, which was further enhanced was born in the popular imagination, 
by his uncompromising aversion from There wore many who actually bolioved 
everything Eng. When Newman came that tho Brit. Army was preserved by 
to Ireland M. openly opposed him on the divine intervention, visibly manifested, 
ground that an Englishman was not The best remembered of his books besides 
wanted in a univ. in Dublin, and ho The Great God Pan are The Hill of Dreams 
quarrelled with Archbishop Cullen over (1922) and The Secret Glory (1922). The 
the Catholic Univ., but his eccles. influonre worth of hiB work was recognised by the 
gradually waned as that of C ullen grow, award of a Civil List pension in 1932. 
M. also associated himself with the agi- His last books were The Children of the 
tatlon of Daniel O’Connell for the cman- Pool (1938) aud Holy Terrors (1947). 
dpation of the Irish Catholics. M. trans. Machiavelli, Niccold (1469-1527), It. 
the Pentateuch into Irish, as part of an statesman and author, was b. at Florence. 
Irish Translation of the Holy Bible In 1488 ho was made secretary of *The 
(Dublin, 1861). In 1841 ho pub. an Irish Ton,’ a board which had the management 
trans. of sev. of Moore’s Irish Melodies of foreign affairs. In "4602 ho was sont 
(later ed. 1871). lie also trans. the Iliad on a missinu to the formidable Ccesar 
into Irish verse in eight books (1844-71). Borgia, to make professions of friend- 
His trans. showed some ingenuity, but ship on the part of tho Florentines, 
also little acquaintance tflth the spirit or In 1597 ho was sent to tho Emperor 
measures of Irish poetry. In 1851 he Maximilian. During his mission ho sent 
pub. in Irish The Way of the Cross by at. homo letters on the affairs of Germany, 
Alphonsus Liguori (g.v.). See also Moral and on his return wrote scv. reports: 
Theology. Rapporto suite Cose di Lamagna ; l)is- 

Machar, Josef Svatopluk (1864-1942), corso sopra Is Cose dell* Aleviagna; Uitrattx 
Czech poet b. at Kolfn. He began as di Lamagna . In Feb. 1509 he was sent 
author with verses in which the influence to tho ramp before Pisa, which was 
of Musset and Heine was evident, and besieged by the Florentines, and in 
later, wrote objective poems on social 1510 to France a third time. He re- 
subjects. But his chief work Is a largo turned to Florence In Kept. 1510, having 
series called collectively The Conscious - consolidated the alliance of Florence with 
ness of the Centuries (1905-26) including France. When in 1512 tho Medici pos- 
Golgotha, In the Rays of the Hellenic Sun, seabed themselves of Florence, M. was 
The Poison of Judea, The Barbarians, banished, imprisoned, and put to the 
Pagan Flames . and The Apostles . He has tortiuo on suspicion of being implicated 
also written two other hooks of verse: In a conspiracy against the Modicl, but 
They, dealing with the Fr. Revolution and was released by the intervention or Leo 
He, dealing with Napoleon. In his groat X. lie then withdrew from public Ufe 
cycle, written mainly in blank verse, one and wrote bis Discourses <ju the First 
of bis main themes is that life found its Decade of Livy and Seven Books on the 
apogee in the Rom. Empire which was Art of War (1519-20), and pis Principe 
ruined by Christian morality. In a country — not pub. until five yearn after M/s 
many of whose people are Catholics, he is death — which may be described as a 
marked by a savage anti-clericalism, guide for the perfect autocrat, aud Is a 
See life by V. Martinek. 1912. really great attempt to strike a new path. 

Maehen, Arthur Llewellyn Jones- (1862- M. almost alone In his period saw that the 
1947), Brit, novelist, 5. at Caorleon-on* world (or Italy) would never be a perfect 
Usk and educated at Hereford Grammar place until things were looked at unveiled. 
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Men of his time had no othor alternatives 
to the prevailing systems, but At. wished 
to rat at tho fundamental issues of life, 
and would have liked mankind to do 
likewise. Every one and everything were 
to bo subordinated to the ends of the .Slat e. 
M.*h work may ho said to have called an 
end to tho unsystemised state of medieval 
times. Tho Legos ion i t or letters of tho 
political missions of Af., which are the kev 
to his Princijie, were not made public till 
tho middle of the lust century. The chief 
works of M. not mentioned a ben o are 
La Mandragola (1513) and La Clizia 
(1515, comedies); Storie Florentine 
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Uffizi Gallny, Fieri nee. Pamter unknown 

(1521-25); Discorso si la Lingua di l>onle, 
Boccaccio, e Fetrarca, debba chiamot >i 
Italiana, Toscana, o Fiorcnt tna. 'I he 
best eds. of his works collect! \ civ are 
those of Florence, 0 vols. (1782-8(5): s 
vols. (1790), and 10 vols. (1818); MoIin.ul. 
Venice, 12 vols. (1811); yiivestrl, i) v*N. 
(1820-22); Passerini, Fanfani, Mllanesi, 
6 vols. only pub (1873-77). Trans b> 
11. Nevlle, 1075: Jfi. Farneworth, 1702: 
O. E. Dotmold, 1882: L. Hleel, The Pnnce, 
1903; W. Marriott (Everyman's Library ), 
The Prince, 1908, ami 7/ 1 story of Florence, 
1909; and N. Mill Thomson, 1013. See 
lives by F. Nitti, 1870; P. Villuri, 1S77-82. 
1895-07 (fcrans. 1878, 1892); V. Turri, 
1902; J. Kohcrtsou, 1907; and J. H. 
Whitfield » 1948. See also T. B. Macuulay, 
Critical and Historical Essays, 1843; L. 
Dyer, Machiavelli and the Modern Stats, 
1904 ; F. Krcole, La Politico di Machiavelli, 
1926; R. Guillo, MachiaveUi and Modem 
Political Science , 1928; P. Ferrara, The 
Private Correspondence of Nicold Machia - 
vetti, 1929; Count Sforza, MachiaveUi, 
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1912; and M. Brlon, G&nie el destinU , 
Machiacel , 1948. 

Maohicolatlon (Fr. mtche, match, com- 
bust! hie matter, and O.F. coulis , flowing), 
architectural term for tho opening be- 
tween tho corbels supporting a projecting 
parapot; or in the vault of a portal, 
through which combustibles were dropped 
on the heads of assailants. Also a pro- 
jecting structure containing a range of 
such openings. 

Machine Drawing, see Evcji.vuehino 
Drawivg. 

Machine Embroidery, see under Em- 
BKornimv. 

Machine Guns are distinguished from 
small arms on the one side and ordnance 
or artillery on the other. Since the six- 
teenth century various attempts have been 
made to produce weapons which could 
fire a volley, that is, a number of projec- 
1 iles fired simultaneously. All these have 
failed, partly because of the difficulty of 
loading rapidly, partly on account, of the 
cumbrous nature of such a machine, but 
inainlv because such a volley im too om- 
oent rated; in addition, range and ami were 
too uneeitain till tho introduction of rilling 
m the nineteenth century. After this 
revolution something approaching a use- 
ful weapon was protluced, the Gatling gun, 
an Amor, linen Hon, and the hr. mitrail- 
leuse. The former, w hn h was an out < orno 
of the Amor. Civil war, had a cartridge 
chamber to which were brought in suc- 
cession ten barrels revolving on an nxi*. 
The motion was controlled h\ a handle 
turned by the server, who regulated the 
speed of firing bv its means. The original 
Alontigiiy imirhino gun, or imtruilh use. 
was a collection of twenty-the barrels 
hound together and fixed. It wiw more 
cumbersome than tho Gatling; it had a 
range of Mime 4500 vds., and fired from 75 
to 125 rounds per min. Other similar but 
more sueci sslul weapons were the Gardner 
and tlu* NordcnJeldt, the latter more a 
naval weapon. In all ‘jamming' was u 
most serious defect, and has not l»eon com- 
plete! v overcome cw cn in modem w'eaponti. 
The rapidity of fire causes over heating, 
and yet rapidity is the essential necessity. 
The Maxim gun, Im exited bv Sir lliram 
Maxim, was the first machine gun to prove 
rcullv elDoicnt . The weight of this gun 
was 60 lli. for the p-dO.T tj pe; the mark 11. 
comerted. 64 lb. It was carried on a 
tripod wroighiug 18 lli., ami tbe filled 
ammunition box weighed 21 lb. In this 
gnu a part of the force of the recoil duo 
to tho explosion wos utilised to eject 
tho spent cartn Ijo eases. The guus of 
Maxim typo consist of two portions: (l) 
tho recoiling, which moves backwards 
with each explosion, and bo opeus tho 
breech, and which is forced back again by 
a fusee spring; and (2) the non-recoiling 
portion. Tho non -recoiling portion roa- 
slats of (i.) a gun-metal barrel casing, 
which holds liquid for cooling purposes, 
and has three openings (used respectively 
for filling, drawing oi*. and for allowing tho 
steam to escape); this casing Is packed 
with asbestos, and contains the ejector 
tubo through which empty cartridge coses 
ore expelled from the gun; and (11.) the 

* v 
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breech casing, composed of tv o sido 
plates and one bottom plate, closed by ft 
cover and a rear cross-piece, nud contain- 
ing the buffer spring, resistance piece, and 
check lever. Along the bottom plate itf 
the trigger bar. The rear cross-piece holds 
the Unrig lever and spring, a safety « utoh, 
and a shutter for examining the barrel. 
The recoiling portion consists of ft copper- 
coated bnrrol and two side plates which 
carry a lock and crank. The feed block 
fits under the cover in a recess in the 
breech casing, and is provided with two 
slides attached to a pawl, for moving the 
cartridges transverse! v. Two stationary 

} >aw Is prev cut the belt from slipping. The 
ceil block has a baud roller and steel guide 
to ensure tho cartridges coming to tho 
right position to bo seized by the extrac- 
tor. Owe this gun is loaded procure on 
a double trigger is all that is nccissary 
for tiring automatically. The manipula- 
tion, when once the machine is ready for 
action, consist* morel > in aiming, pressing 
the trigger, and tapping the gun to 
produce deviation of tho line of fire. The 
principles of the Maxim gun recoiling 
barrel, tripod mounting, liquid cooling, ami 
continuous belt feed were v lilclj adopted 
and adapted, and its descendants inc lude 
the Ger. Maxim, the Russian Maxim 
t cooled with gljcol for low temps, ami 
mounted on a low w heeled c .-image or on 
skis), the Ilrit. Vickers, ami tho Austrian 
Hchwarzlubc. All these w cr e foimerly 
closed lied as heavy, and now us medium 
M. G., Y.c. company or battalion support 
weapons bring ammunition of rillo 
calibre from a fixed mounting and capable 
of indirect (overhead) Are and of firing on 
fixed lines at night or in fog. They may 
cover an advance or an expo-td Hank 
against eounter-.it ta< k. The range is 
usually from .SUO to 1200 yds. tor most 
effective work, ami guns are used m 
sections, being placid 2 "» > ds. upart. In 
the early stages of the. First World War, 
the eoiiHpii uous advantage in the fire- 
power of the Ger. Armv through the 
extensive use of the machine gun neces- 
sitated immediate steps being taken by 
tho Allies to increase their own machine- 
gun armament. In the lirit. Army an 
immediate Increase was made in tho 
number of Maxim guns, hut the rapid 
increase of the aimy made it difficult for 
supply to keep pace with demand. The 
lighter, drum-fed Lewis gnu, a Belgian 
invention, was therefore introduced as 
a platoon weapon, but it was Mill too 
heavy and tho nature of its bipod mount- 
ing made it, by contract with the Vickers, 
inaccurate. 

In the Second World War light M. G. 
formed the prin. infantry weapon of all 
armies engaged — tho Hrit. liren, invented 
at Hrno in Czechoslovakia. and the 
successive modifications of the Ger. M. G. 
34 (popuJaily known in Eng. us tho 
Spandau). The latter’s steadiness and 
high rate of fire enabled it to eornblne the 
functions of n light, and, on a different 
mounting, a medium inachiuo gun, with 
an automatic searching device by which, 
by means of a ratchet, the elevation was 
automatically raised or lowered with the 


recoil. Light M. G. generally differ from 
guns of the Maxim tj pc in that only the 
breech and not the wholo barrel recoils. 
The term heavy machine gun now’ denotes 
a weapon usually ul moving-bHrreL 
mechanism, fired from a fixed mounting, 
and throwing a half-inch or 20-mm. ball 
w hich can be armour-piercing, explosi ve, or 
incendiary . They are usually mounted in 
vehicles (e.g. the li.S.A.) or small war- 
ships and are used for A.A. or anti-tank 
lire. For cnvalrj, however, the Hotch- 
kiss air-cooled pattern was adopted, as it 
could be fitted Into a ‘bucket* canied at 
the stirrup. The great tire-now or of 
M. G. made them objects of Juterest 
on both bides, and emplacements were 
constructed for their concealment and 
protection. Aircraft were armed wdth 
various patterns of machine gun from the 
outset ol the war, and aerial combats were 
noimally fought with M. G. The ex 
pcrlcnce of the First World War wa-. 
reflected in subsequent milituiy organi- 
sation in that prur t ic«ill> everj count r) 
increased its number of medium M. G 
and in some machine-gun platoons and 
companies were a feature. 

Various modifications of the nm chine 
gun have been produced to meet the 
special needs of aircraft, where I iu* prob 
lem of cooling is automatically solved b> 
the slipstream, but a ninth higher rate »t 
fire is required {e.g. the Vicki is ‘ K *), and of 
armoured fighting vehu lew w hen* the ret oil 
usually has to be reduced owing to confined 
space, and the spent cartridge! cases ure 
ejected into a chute where they will not 
impede the actions of the crew. Most 
modern light M. G. can be adjusted to 
fire single shots so that they cun register 
on tho target without betraying the 

f ireaence of an automatic w capon, and tiff- 
ins led to tho iutrodTTetion of the semi- 
automatic arms such as tho Amer. ILA.lt. 
and carbine and tho Ger. Sturmgowehr, 
hybrid* between tho light niachme gun 
and t he magazine riltc. Another develop - 
meiit of recent date is tho sub-machine 
gun or machine pistol. 

Machinery, Agricultural, see Achi- 
cri/xrnvL Machinkhy. 

Machines, Automatic, self-moving M. 
The word automatic is applied by common 
const nt to M. in which a .simple action on 
the part of the operator is followed by a 
comparutiv cJy complicated scries of move- 
ments on the part of the machine. Thun 
the ioin-operated, or automatic deliver}, 
mar lime in its simplest foi in is bo designed 
that the com inserted passes through a 
numl r r of tests, e.g. si/o, weight, material, 
etc., devised to test its genuineness, after 
whir b, if accepted, it moves on to a 
position whereby when tiio drawer is 
pulled tho mechanism allows it to oiicn. 
Modern developments are on tho liues 
of mechanisms which (a) givto change when 
coins of a higher denomination than the 
price of the article are Inserted, and (6) 
will operate when a number of coins of 
various denominations ore inserted to 
make up the total of the article to bo 
purchased. See also (’ABU Register. 
Machine Tools, see Tools, Machine. 
Maohpelab, name of a (list, in Hebron, 
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Palestine, that lay 1 before, * i.e. E. of, 
Mamre (tho place by the oaks of which 
Abraham pitched his tent— Gen. xiii. 18), 
in which was the lot of Ephron containing 
a cave (Gen. xxiii. 9, 17). According to 
tradition Abraham bought the cave 
from tho Hittite Ephron for a burial- 
place and there tlio dust of Sarah was laid. 
Ln this cave he himself is said to have been 
hnried as wore also Isaac, Rcbekah, Leah, 
and finally Jacob (Gen. xxv. 9, xlix. 80, 
and 1. 13). Tlicrt* seems no reason to 
doubt the truth of tho tradition which 
identifies this cave with that under tho 
great mosque at Tlchron. Jt lies on the 
1C. edge of tho modern city, on tho H.W. 
slope of the int. This land, inclining 
towards the anct. city, must have formed 
the dist. of M., hut of the cave no recent 
reliable account is available. 

Machu Picchu, nnct. city of Peru, in t he 
Andes, discovered in 1911 by Hiram 
Gingham, the Amor, explorer. It is 
thought that M. P. may have been 
* Taiupu-toceo,* traditional cradle of Inca 
civilisation, and that It was built ;ih a 
refuge when invaders occupied the Cuzco 
valley about a.d. 800, enjoying a high 
degree of inaccessibility iu its situation 
above the deep valley of the Urabambu It. 
Overcrowding led to M s a. .i.idonmcnt lor 
a new C'nzco, eventually the centre of 
the Iuca Km pin*. When the Spaniards 
arrived in the sixteenth century, the 
advantages of M. P. led the incus to 
rebuild the city. The profusion of 
feminine ornaments has led to tin* theory 
that M. P. became t lie final homo of the 
priestesses of the Inca sun god, the Vir- 
gins of the Sun. The remains of the eitv 
are of great beauty, ln Oct. 1!H8 King- 
ham formully opened a new highway, 
named after him, which provides en\v 
access to the site. See C. Saudcman, A 
Wanderer in Inca Land , 1948. 

Machynlleth, pari. bor. and par. of 
Montgomeryshire, Wales, on it. Dover, 
10J m. from Dolgelly. Manufs. include 
fiannols and coarse woollen fabrics. There 
are slate quarries and lead mines. Owen 
Glendower summoned a parliament here 
in 1402. Pop. 2000. 

Macintosh, Charles (1706-1843), Scot- 
tish chemist and inventor of waterproof 
materials. He introduced the mamif. of 
sugar of lead from Holland (1786), start ed 
the first alum works in Scotland (1797). 
and obtained a patent (1825) for comcri- 
ing malleable iron into steel, helping Neil- 
son to bring his * hot-blast’ process into 
use (1828). He took out a patent for his 
'mackintosh' cloth in 1823. See Memoir 
by G. Macintosh. 

Mack, Karl Freiherr von Lelberich, 
Baron (1752-1828), Austrian soldier, 
entered the army in 1770, fought against 
the Turks, and became field -marshal in 
1797. commandingthe Neapolitans against 
the Fr. He took Home, but failed to hold 
it, and was defeated by Championnet and 
Macdonald (Etienne- Jacques, later cluko 
of Taranto and marshal of France), giving 
himself up to the Fr. Escaping from 
Paris (1800), he fought against tho Fr. 
under Napoleon, but was beaten on tho R. 
liter and at Ulm (1805). lie was im- 


prisoned in Austria, but pardoned (1819). 
See F. L. G. von Ramner, llistoriwhes 
TaschenUuch , 1873; L. Thiers, Hintoire du 
(’nnsulat, 1845-63; and T. Hardy, The 
Dynasts (Part I.), 1903. 

Mackail, John William (1859-1945). 
Scottish classical scholar, b. a son of tho 
manse, in Bute, and educated at Ayr 
Academy, Edinburgh l-niv. and Balliol 
College, Oxford. At Oxford be won many 
distinctions, and was made an honorary 
scholar of BalJiol. H c won the Ncwdigate 
prize, and was elected to a fellowship at 
Balliol, but, In 1881, he entered the educa- 
tion dept., iu t ho olhccs of whose successor, 
the Board of Education, he remained until 
ids retirement in 1919. His years as a 
civil servant were marked by a copious 
stream of scholarly works, including a 
pro^c. trnns. of the Kctogues and Georgies ; 
Select King rams from the (/reek Anthology 
(1890); Latin Literature, a survey of the 
whole literature of anct. Koine (1895). 
From 1903 to 1910 he engaged ln a trans. 
of the Odyssey into Oinar Khnyyamish 
quatrain-., a bold interpretative efiort. In 
188S lie was brought into close contact 
with the Prc-Haphaelitcs by his marriage 
to Margurof, daughter of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, the lifelong iriend of Win. 
Morris, and his biography of Morris, which 
was pub, iu 1899. besides being generally 
considered his bc.-t work, lavs been de- 
clared by critics io be one of the outsland 
ing biographies in the Eng. language. His 
interest in Eng. poetry, shown by winning 
the New digalo prize, received fuller scope 
in 1906, when ho was elected prof, of 
poet ry at < ).\ford, and the three vote, of his 
lc< tureH. The Springs of Helicon (1909), 
Lectures on (/reek Poetry (1910), and 
Lectures on Poetry (1911), display his 
knowledge ami love of (4k. and Lat. poetry 
an«i a clo«.c ucqiiaintanccsMp with Eng. 
poets from Chaucer to lveats. The 
Approach to Shakespeare, a vol. of criticism 
pul), in 1930, is one of tho best introduc- 
tions to the study of Shakespeare. Many 
honours came to him, including honorary 
degrees of Edlnbujgh, St. Andrews, Ade- 
laide, Oxford, and Cambridge uni vs., 
while Balliol made him an honorary fedow 
In 1922. ln 1 92 1 he was appointed to the 
professorship of anct. literature by tho 
Koyal Academy. Fellow of th » Brit. 
Academy, 1911, ho been in o president In 
1932, and roeehed the O.M. in 1935. 
Later works include Studies in Humanism 
(1938), and The Sayings of Christ (1938). 

Mackay, Charles ( 1 81 4-89), Scottish poet, 
(‘(lit or of tlio Glasgow Argus (1844-47). 
and the Illustrated London Xevrs (1852-59). 
As special correspondent nt Now York to 
The Times during the Amer. Civil war 
(1862-65), he revealed the Fenian con- 
spiracy. liis works include The Sola - 
mandrine (1842); Voices from the Crated 
(1846); Kgcria (1850); Under Green Leaves 
(1857); various prose works, and many 
popnlor songs, such as The Good Tims 
Coming, Cheer Bo t t Cheer / (see Collected 
Songs, 1859). Miu.e Corelli was his 
adopted daughter. See his Through the 
Long Day (1887). 

Maokay, Hugh (c. 1640-92), Scottish 
general, fought for Charles II. after the 
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Restoration (1660), and then tor Franco 
against Holland. He married a Dutch 
lady (1673), and later attached himself to 
William of Orange (1689), accompanying 
him to England. Sent against Clavcr- 
house, M. was defeated at Killlecrankie. 
He served in Ireland (1601), and foil flght- 
ingin Flanders at Steiukerk. See O. Burnet, 
History of his Oxen Times, 1724-84; M. 
Napior, The Life and Times of C/ntvr- 
house , 1859-62; also life by J. Mackay, 
1836. 

Mackay, John William (1831-1902). 
Amer. capitalist, called the ‘Silver King. 
Ho emigrated from Ireland to Now York 
(1840). moved to California in 1851, and to 
Nevada in 1 $52. He bought many shares 
(1873) in the Bonanza mines of the Corn- 
stock lode, and after disappointments be- 
came very rich. With Flood and other 
partners he estab. tho Bank of Nevada m 
San Francisco. In 1884, with J. (J. Ben- 
nett, he formed the Commercial Cable 
Company and the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany, to fight Jay Gould and tho W. 
Union. 

Maokay, seaport and municipality of 
Carlisle < o., Queensland, Australia, on 
Pioneer It. The harbour has been much 
improved by repairing the N. wall and 
raising the director wall to abovo high 
water. It is the centre of a Bugar region. 
Coal is found. Pop. 6000. 

McKeesport, tn. of Allegheny co., Penn- 
sylvania. U.S.A., close to tho iron centre 
of Pittsburgh, with iron and tin works of 
its own. Its lumber mills and iron works 
are said to be the largest m the world. 
Coal and Iron are produced, and steel 
tubes, pipes, and sheet steel. On the 
Monongahela K., tho hor. takes its name 
from a prominent citizen, John McKee. 
Pop. 55,300. 

McKees Rocks, vil. of Allegheny co. f 
Pennsylvania. U.S.A., 5 in. from Pitts- 
burg. ou the Ohio. Coal and lumber are 
shipped. There are ear -shops, iron ami 
steel works, and glass manufs. Pop. 
17,006. 

McKenna, Reginald (1863-1943), Brit, 
financier, b. in London. Elocted M.l*. for 
N. Monmouthshire, 1895, ho represented 
that constituency till 1918. He was 
financial secretary to the Treasury on tho 
formation of Campbell-Bannerman’s Gov. 
in 1905. Made Privy Councillor and pro- 
moted to Cabinet rank in 1907; he was 
president of the board of education, 1907- 
1908, and First Lord of tho Admiralty, 
1908-11, and during his term of office ho 
caused eight more ships of Dreadnought 
type to be built; and while home secretary, 
1911-15, he had charge of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill (1912). In 1915 he 
succeeded Lloyd George as chancellor of 
the exchequer, raised nearly £600,000,000 
by a 44 per cent loan, and, as part of war- 
taxation, along with an excess-profits tax. 
Introduced the McKenna duties (?.v.). 
He also inau gu r ate d the issue of war- 
savingB coitiflcates. In 1916 he imposed 
new duties on amusements, railway 
tickets, matches, and mineral waters. Ho 
left office when Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister, 1916. ln‘1919 be became 

chairman of the London City and Midland 


Bank — now the Midland Bank — retaining 
tho post up to the time of his death. As 
a member of the Macmillan Committee on 
Finance and Industry he signed the report 
which appeared In 1931 Just before the 
abandonment of tho gold standard. See 
S. McKenna, Reginald McKenna, a 
Memoir, 1948. 

MoKenna Duties. During the First 
World War the national expenditure 
In the belligerent conn trios was so great 
that, for example, in Great Britain it 
was estimated that on expenditure of 
£1,132,500,000 would be Incurred for tho 
financial year 1 915-16. Of this huge sum 
£978,000,000 W’ould be required to meet 
the credits already voted In tho House of 
Commons. The rev enuo for tho yoar had 
been estimated at £267,000,000. In 
tho autumn of 1915 Reginald McKenna, 
chancellor of the exchequer. Intro- 
duced a supplementary budget in the 
Houso of Commons. The amount re- 
quired for the financial > ear had risen now 
to close on £1,600,000,000, of which over 
£1,400,000,000 were required to satisfy the 
credits already voted. The duties on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, were increased by 50 per 
cent, and the duty on svigar was raised 
from Is. lOd. per cwt. to 9i>. 4d. per cwt.; 
9d. a gallon was add< d to the duty ou 
motor spiiit, anti an ad valorem duty of 
331 p»*r cent was imposed upon ail im- 
ported motor cars, ciuema films, clocks, 
watches, musical instruments. Tho duties 
wlikli became known as tho McKenna 
Duties, were repealed b> tho first Labour 
Gov. tn 1921, but were reimposed by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the Conservative chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, m 1926. By 
various finance Aet£ tho ‘safeguarding 
duties,’ as they were called, were subse- 
quently extended an<Lj*cnewod on a tem- 
porary basis; but in 15)32 furl her exten- 
sions were rendered unnecessary by reason 
of the liu option of the protective tariff in 
the l ntted Kingdom. 

Maokennal, Sir Bertram ()S63 1931), 
Australian sculptor, b. in Melbourne, 
studied ait m France. IJis work soon 
won him public recognition and he was 
chicen to cane sey. statues of Queen 
Victoria, ior Australia, Lahore, and 
Bkickburn, and, later, to deRlgu the 
comage issued ou tho accession of George 
V. In 1HSU 91 ho was engaged on the 
decoration of Gov. House, Melbourne. 
HD other works include the national 
memorial to Gainsborough, memorials 
to Edward VII. In St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and elsewhere, and much small 
de< orative gculptiiro. A.R.A., 1909; R.A., 
1922. 

Mackensen, Anton Ludriig Friedrich 
August von (1849- 1915), Oftr. field-mar- 
shal; 5. at Haus Loipnitz, bear Witten- 
berg, son of Ludwig M., land agent to 
Count Alton. In 1869 he entered the 1st 
Leibhusaren regiment (King’s Own Hus- 
sars). and served in France 1870 - 71 . He 
Joined the grand general staff 1880, was 
made captain 1882, major 1888, and 
colonel 1807. In 1898 he accompanied 
William II. to Palestine, and in 1899 was 
ennobled. Major-general in 1900, he 
became lieutenant-general in 1903, and 
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general of cavalry commanding 17th Army 
Corps on tho Vistula. 1908. At the open- 
ing of the First World War on the E. front 
ho commanded tho Ninth Army, repulsing 
tho Russians at Kutno, Lodz, and Lowiez. 
In April 1915 lie led the forces In W. 
Galicia, assist lug In the break -U lto ugh at 
Gorlico. On Juno 26, 1915, ho was made 
field -inarshdl, and In Aug. and Sept, again 
repulsed tho Russians, at Brest-Litovek 
and lMnsk. in Oct. and Nov. he com- 
manded the army that overran Serbia. In 
1916 lio completed the conquest of Ru- 
mania by subduing the Dobrudja dlst. 
After the armistice his troops retiring, he 
surrendered at Jludapest. Dec. 3918. Ho 
was detained first at Futnk Castle, near 
Neusatz (now Novi Sad, Yugoslavia), and 
then at Salonika, for noarly a year. See 
his Cearhichte der Leibhvsaren -regiment 
(1892); and essays on army and war Mut. 
in the Mihtar zeitschrift. See study by 
M. LuvUcn, 1920. 

Ills third son, Everhard von M. (b. 1889) 
v.as an armj commander in the Second 
World War. In 1947 ho was sentenced to 
life Imprisonment tor his part in the 
massacre ol 385 II". in the Ardeanllue 
on\ cs. 
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SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 

Maokenzie. Sir Alexander (r. 1755 r. 
1820), Canadian explorer, b. of Scottish 
parents in Stornoway, Isle of Lewis (the 
site of his bp. is denntod by a mural 
tablet on Martin's Memorial Church). 
Early in life he emigrated to Canada, and 
for eight years (1781-89) tradod in fur 
.with the Indians at Lake Athabasca. His 
famous expedition of June-July 1789, 

consisting of throe canoes with Indians, 
crossed Great Slave Lake and paddled 
down the riv. which now bears his narno. 
He thought that the riv. which Cook had 
found flowing into Cook's Inlet might be 
connected wit h that which flowed N. from 
Lake Athabasca. Finding that it flowed 
into the Arctic, and not into the Pacific, 


he named It R. Disappointment, hut re- 
solved to go to Its mouth and on July 12 
ho reached the ocean. By Sept. 12 he 
was back at tho Hudson's Bay Company's 
post of Fort Clilpewyan. having travelled 
8000 m. In 102 days, and having put on 
tho mup one of the continent's greatest 
nvs. One more possibility of a route to 
tho Pacific still lay open, tho Peace It., as 
It is now called, and M. resolved to explore 
It. lie did not find an easy route to the 
Pacific, but his small party, starting from 
a post he had estab. on the Peace It., got 
to the head-waters of the Fraser R., and 
he then decided to do tho rest of the 
ourncy overland. Starting afresh up the 
Backwater valley on a stiff march his 
party got down to the Bella Cnola R., and 
after fifteen days reached tho salt water 
of an inlet. Three days' paddling took 
him still further towards the open sea into 
Dean’s Channel, whore hostile Indians 
forced him to turn back, but before doing 
so lie had determined his position. The 
journey had taken seventy -two days, and 
in thirtvdhrco more M. was hack at hiis 
post on the Peace R. Tho real signifi- 
cant o of Ins journey iB that he was the first 
explorer to penetrate the Rocky Mt. bar- 
rlei. and )iis historic exploit was. in fact, a 
forecast of tho expansion of Brit. N. 
Amerua from sea to sea. On his return 
to England In 1M)1 he pub. Voyages from 
Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans. 
See F. R. de (Jhatt auhrlnnd. Voyage s en 
Amfrn/ue, 182 4 *, and ti. \V. Brown, 
It milling thi Canadian Xation, 1942. 

Mackenzie, Alexander (1822-92), Cana- 
dian statesman, b. at Bunkcld, Perthshire, 
Scotland, lio emigrated to Canada in 
1842, and settled at Kingston, Ontario, 
w here he became a builder and eonti actor, 
in 1867, on tho union of Canada, he was 
elected to the Dominion Parliament , and 
became leader of the reform opposition. 
In 1873 he organised a Liberal ministry, 
and became tho first Liberal premier of 
Canada. On its fall in 1878 M. led a 
brilliant opposition for two years. lie 
was a strong supj»ortcr of tho dose union 
of Canada and Great Britain, and his 
ministry is said to have been tho purest 
experienced by Canada. 

Maokenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell 
(3 847-1935), Scottish musical composer, 
teacher of music, and violinist, b, at Edin- 
burgh. His forbears for many genera- 
tions wore professional musicians, his 
father beiug lead* r of tho orchestra of tho 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, and a writer 
of many successful songs. M. studied 
music in Germany, learning the violin 
under K. W. Utiicli and harmony under 
Edward Stein, and in London, under Sain- 
ton aud Charles Lucas. One time the con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society, he 
became (1888) principal of tho Royal 
Academy of Music on the death of Sir 
George Maefarrun, the institution making 
remarkable progress under his control. 
His early works of importance include The 
Bride, a cantata (18°1); Jason (1882); and 
an opera Colombo (1888). HU La Belle 
Dame sans Merer (1883) and The Dream 
Jubal (1889) are also beautiful, if rarely 
heard, musical compositions. After he 
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liad become principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, ho did not glvo up his 
work of composition, producing?, at this 
later period. The Pibroch (1889), tho 
Britannia overture (1894), and tho Scot- 
tish Pianoforte Concerto (1897). His 
other compositions include incidental 
music to Coriolanus and The Little Mini- 
ster , three Scottish Rhapsodies, two 
oratorios. The Rose of Sharon (1884) and 
Jiethleham (1894). part-songs. Coronation 
March (1902), and anthems, etc. 

Mackenzie, Charles, ste Compton, 
JJknry. 

Mackenzie, Compton, Drit. novelist, b. 
at W. Hartlepool, Jan. 17, 1882. of a 
literary and theatrical family: the son of 
.Edward Compton, Ids full name is Edward 
Montague Compton, and he adopted the 
name M. from Scottish ancestry on his 
paternal grandmother’s side. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School ami Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and studied for the 
I3ar. Forsaking law, he wrote a play, The 
Gentleman w Grey, produced in Edin- 
burgh in 1007. but his career was decided 
by the outstanding success of his first 
three novels: The Passionate Elopement 
(1911); Carnival (1012); and Sinister 
Street (2 vols., 1913-14). The last named 
in particular cstab. a vogue for the realistic 
biographical novel, a genre to which ho 
returned In 1922 with The Altar Steps. 
His carefully wrought love story of the 
Eng. country before the war of 1914, Guy 
amt Pauline , was pub. in 191. being 
written at Capri in that year in which M. 
was invalided out of the Royal Marines 
after service in Gallipoli. During tho 
latter years of tho war lie was military 
control officer in Athens, anti in 1917 
director of the jEgeau Intelligence Service. 
His experiences at that timo became tho 
subject of three hooks: Gallipoli Memories 
(1929); Athenian Memories (1931); and 
ACgean Memories (1940). Tho latter first 
appeared as Greek Memories in 1932, hut 
was banned under the Ollicial Secrets Aet. 
As a writer he poasesses remarkable in- 
bight into the contemporary- scene, power 
of description, and on the whole a stronger 
grasp of events than of character. Ids 
romantic conception of character contrast- 
ing with tho realism of his background. 
He has written over thirt> novels, includ- 
ing the notable series, 'The Four Winds of 
Love* — The East Wind (1937); The South 
Wind of I si re (1937); The West Wind of 
Love (1910); West to North (1940). In 
1923 he founded the magazine The Gramo- 
phone , which ho lias since ed. lie is a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and 
was appointed lord rector of Glasgow 
L'niv. in 1931. 

Mackenzie, Sir George (1039-91), Scot- 
tish lawyer, author, and politician, b. at 
Dundee. He entered the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1669 as member for i loss-shire, 
and became king’s advocate In 1677. In 
spite of his professional work he found 
time for literature, and pub. llellgio 
Staid (1663); Moral Gallantry (1667); 
Discourse on the Iauos and Customs of 
Scotland in Matters Criminal (1078); 
Institutions of the Laws of Scotland (1684); 
and A Moral Essay , Preferring Solitude to 


Publick Employment (1685). As crimi- 
nal prosecutor in the days of the Coven- 
anters, ho earned tho nicknamo of * bluidy 
Mackenzie.’ See A. Lang, Sir George 
Mackenzie, King's Advocate, his Life, and 
Times , 1909; and life by T. I-tud diman, 
prefixed to his Collected Works , 1716-22. 

Mackenzie, Henry (174f>-1831), Scottish 
novelist, vvas by profession a lawyer and 
practised in Edinburgh, later bceoraing 
(’row'n attorney for Scotland. In 1804, 
for his political services, ho was appointed 
comptroller of taxes for Scotland. It is, 
however, as a writer lie is best remem- 
bered. In tho late sixties he began to 
compose his best-known work. The Man 
of Feeling , which was pub. anonymously 
in 1771, ami attracted much attention. 
Two years later, designed as a contrast to 
the earlier w'ork, appeared The Mun of the 
World, which was at once prolix und dull, 
and in 1777 appeared his Julia dc, Rou- 
bioni, written in a strain of high -wrought 
sentimentalism. His work shows strongly 
tho influence of Sterne. Ills A necdotes and 
Egotisms, first pub. iu 1927 (ed. by H. W. 
Thompson;, is an entertaining work of his 
old age. 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell (1837-92), Eng. 
physician, b. at Ley t oust one, Essex, and 
educated professionally at the London 
Hospital Medical College, Paris, and 
Budapest. At the Loudon Hospital he 
hold successively the posts of medical 
olliccr, assistant physician, ami physician 
from 1860 till 1874, when he resigned. 
The London Throat Hospital was founded 
by him in 1863, and his skill a* a laryngo- 
logist led to his attending the Emperor 
Frederick III. of German v hi his fatal 
illness. His most important pubs, are 
J)istases of the Throat and Nose (2 vols.); 
The l se of the Laryngoscope ; Essay on 
Grov'ths in the LaryilT; The Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs, etc. See lives by H. It. 
Haueis, 1893, and R. S. Stevenson, 1946. 

Mackenzie, William Lyon ( I79f>-l861), 
leader of tho Canadiau rebellion of 1837 - 
lh3s, b. at Dundee, Scotland. Ho emi- 
grulcd to Canada in 1820 and settled in 
Queenstown, where he became a Jour- 
nalist and ed. a newspaper entitled tho 
Colonial Advocate, in which he took an 
extreme stand against the gov. and vio 
lenflv attacked the Family Compact, or 
Hysicm by which, in each colony, power 
lay in the hands of a small minority of 
wealthy and Influential people. M. was 
fearless and sincere, but he poured out such 
a si ream of abuse on his opponents that he 
aroused the most bitter resentment. He 
wu-i elected to the legislature, but was 
expelled for alleged libel on the ministry. 
He visited tlio l T .S.A. in 1829, and was 
sent to England In 1832 As the delegate 
of Ids party, to appeal against certain 
abusi's. In 1834 he becAmo mayor of 
Toronto and founded the Canadian 
Alliance Society. In 1837 ho led tho 
rebels In the insurrection of Upper 
Canada. Tboy were, howover, utterly 
defeated, aud M. escaped to the U.S.A. 
till 1849, when tho Canadian Gov. granted 
an amnesty to all who had taken part in 
tho rebellion, enabling him to return to 
Toronto. Mr. Wm. Lyon M. King (g.v.) 
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is a grandson of M. See life by C. Lindsay, 

1802 . 

Mackenzie King, William Lyon, see 
Kincj. 

Mackenzie: 1. Former tor. of N. Canada, 
now included in the N.VV. Tors, (ry.r.l 2. 
Riv. of N. America, originates as tho 
Athabasca in Brit. Columbia, and flows 
over GOO ni. to Lake Athabasca, whence it 
issues as tho Slave it., and after a course 
of 240 m. enters tho Great Slave Lake. 
As tho M. It., it leaves tho W. end of tho 
lake and flows into the A retie Ocean, its 
final course being estimated at more than 
I OHO m. its most important iritis, are 
tho Liarrl, or Mountain it., Peel It., ami 
Hoar It., from Great Hear Lake; near its 
mouth It forms an intricate delta. This 
great waterway was ilr^t discovered by 
riir Aloxundor Mackenzie in 17S9. 

Mackerel, popular name given to all 
members of tho Seombridte. a family of 
fcleostean fishes inhabiting tho Atlantic*, 
Indian, and Pacific oceans. They are 
fusiform fishes, covered with small scales, 
or occasionally with a miked skin surface; 
tho eyes nro lateral; tho teeth well 
developed; there a^e two dorsal fins and 
generally flnlcts; the pseudo-branchia* aro 
well developed, and tho air-bladder Is 
small, or may be miss* ie entirely. Tho 
M. are widely distributed, and are greatly 
\ allied an food. Their general colour is 
reddish, owing to their having a larger 
supply of blood and nerves than Is the case 
with other fishes, and their teinp. also is 
sov. degrees higher. The back is marked 
bv alternate bands of black and green, and 
the sides are brilliantly iridescent. In 
habit these fishes are generally pelagic 
and spawn in the open sea: they tra\el 
at considerable speed. Scomber scombrns, 
tho common M., found in the N. Atlantic, 
has no air-hindder; *sr. pnenmatophorus has 
an air-bladder. Thun an#, tho tunnies, 
also belong to this family. Th. thynnus. 
the largest species, reaching a length of 
10 ft.; 77i. pelamys , tho bonito. pursues 
flying -fish, and other species of this genus 
aro provided with long pectoral llus and 
are called by sailors albacoro.s, Allied 
genoru include Pelamys. Cybium , ^ lcantho - 
i'ybiurn , and Rhachirentron. Fossil forms 
of Scombridro arc found in tho Eocene and 
Miocene strata. 

Mackinder, Sir Halford John (1801 - 
1947), Eng. geographer, educated at 
Epsom Collego, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. A paper of his on The Scope awl 
Methods of Geography so much impressed 
tho council of the Koval Geographical 
Society that on the society agreeing 
Mihsidiso univ. lectures in tho subject, 
\L wob appointed to Oxford, ho being 
the second render in geography to lecture 
at Oxford since the celebrated Kichard 
Hakluyt. In nn address to (ho Brit. 
Association in 1895 M. proposed a scheme 
for a Univ. Institute of Geography whore 
physical and human teaching might bo 
collated, and a few years later his plan 
was realised us tho Oxford School of 
Geography. In 1899 lie led an expedition 
to Mt. Ken la and climbed tho summit 
of the peak Hatlan <17,000 ft.). The 
following year ho became reader, and, 


later, prof, of geography at London Univ. 
lie succeeded VV. A. rt. Jlowins Ojr.v.) as 
director of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, while con- 
tinuing as reader at Oxford. His pub. 
Jeetun s inclmlo Britain and the British 
Stas (1902, 193ft); The Rhine, its Valley 
and History (1908); Right Lectures on 
India (191ft). In 1910 \1. was elected as 
Unionist member for the GamUchio div. 
of Glasgow* and kept his seat till 1922. 
He will be chiefly remembered for his 
theories ot geopolitics, a science which in 
some sorl ho may be said to have created 
(see under Geopolitics). He put to tho 
practic.il tout in his political career 
tho main idea ot Ids science, namely the 
influence of geographical environment 
upon political development, and tho value 
of geography as a factor in smial recon- 
struction. See especially his Democratic 
Ideals and Reality (1919), winch approrn hed 
politics in a new spirit, stressing the impor- 
tance of technical knowledge ami its 
scientific application to human relations. 
Ife was sent to Russia on a mission as 
Brit, high commissioner for S. Kussia, 
being knighlcd on liis return, lie became 
Priv> Councillor in 1926 and was chairman 
of tho Imperial Shipping Committee from 
1920 to 1945. 

Mackinlay, Mrs. J., see Sterling, 
Antoinette 

McKinley, William (1 843* 1901 ), twenty- 
fifth president of the U.S. V., b. at Niles, 
Ohio. When the Civil war broke out, 
lie enlisted as a private in the Ohio volun- 
teer infant rv nnd finished as a malor. \t 
tho end of the war he returned home to 
st udy law. I le identified hiins( if w ith the 
Republican party, and rapidly became 
known as an able .speaker. In 187ft he 
was elected to Congress. In 1889 ho was 
Republican leader in tho House of Rcpre- 
I'Oiitath tvs, and chairman of the Committee 
of Ways ami Means; as such he intro- 
duced and carried the great measure of 
1890 known as tho M. tariff, which raised 
the tariff by 50 per cent on the average. 
Ln 1 891 became governor of Ohio, an 1 was 
re-elected in 1895. In 1896 he was 
elected president of the republic, and again 
in 1900. The Sp.- Aincr. war was the 
< liief event of bis first term of office, fie 
visited the eitv of Buffalo (New York) to 
deliver a public address, a great reception 
being held for the president on the day 
following. \ Pole, Leon C/olgosz, fired 
at the presiuent with a revolver, no d. 
from tho effects of bis wounds a few days 
later. His assassin was said to ho an 
anarchist, and was executed in Oct. 1901. 
Although not taking rank among tin* 
greatest presidents lie was undoubtedly 
one of tho most popular tho country has 
over had. Ilfs generous motives, the 
purity of his life, and his devotion to his 
ailing wife won the Amer. heart.. See 
lives by C. Olcott, 1916, and J. G. 
Butler, 1924. 

MoKinlsy, Mount, is situated in Alaska. 
N. America, nnd * tho highest point in 
that continent. It rises to a height, of 
over 20,00ft ft., with glaciers on every side. 
Dr. Cook laid claim (later disallowed) to 
having ascended tho mt. in 1906 (see 
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Cook, Frederick Albert), and in June 
1913 a party led by Archdeacon Hudson 
Stuck accomplished the feat. 

M&ckinnon, Sir William (1823-93), b. in 
Argyllshire, founder of the Brit. E. Africa 
Company, and co-founder, with Robert 
Mackenzie, of the Brit. India Steam 
Navigation Company which, under his 
inspiration, created a huge trade around 
the coasts of India and E. Africa. In 
1878 M. leased the coastal ter. between 
Tunghi and Warsheik (formerly the Bultan 
of Zanzibar's mainland ter.) and inland 
to the E. prov. of the Congo Free State; 
but the Brit. Gov. refused to ratify this 
remarkable concession, which would have 
then secured for Great Britain the whole 
of what eventually became, under the evil 
genius of Carl Peters (see Kirk, SmJoHx), 
Ger. E. Africa. In 1886, however, the 
Brit. Gov. availed itself of M.'s influence 
to secure the coast lino from Wanga to 
Kipini and a charter was grunted to tho 
Imperial Brit. K. Africa Company (for- 
mally incorporated on April 18, 1888) for 
opening up trade. Among the ohlocts of 
the company were the abolition of the 
slave trade, the checking of trade mono- 
poly, and the securing of equal treatment 
for all nationalities. The ter. of the 
company, which included Mombasa, was 
finally taken over bv the Brit. Gov. In 
1895 for a cash consideration. It is not 
an overstatement to say that, but for the 
energy of M., Brit, trade and civilizing 
influence would have been almost entirely 
excluded from E. Africa, and his work 
there is comparable with that of bir 
George Goldie for \V. Africa. M. took a 
prominent part In the Stanley expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pa»ha. 

Mackintosh, Charles Rennie (1868- 
1928), Scottish architect and painter, b. 
in Dennh-toun. Glasgow, ami educated at 
Glyn’s school there and at the Glasgow 
School of Art. Apprenticed to a local 
architect anti, hating vton a travelling 
scholarship, toured France anti Italy. 
Atvarded the Soane gold medal of the 
Royal Institute of Brit. Architects, 1902; 
fellow' in 1906. lie won the limited 
competition held in 1894 for the new 
Glasgow School of Art buildings, which 
wore, however, only completed in 1909. 
It is on these designs that hi" reputation 
mainly rests, though lie wan much better 
known on the Continent than in Great 
Britain. He also designed Queen’s Cross 
Church, Glasgow, and (with George 
Walton) the decorations and furnishing 
of Cranston’s tea-rooms in Glasgow 
(1897-1904) and also, abroad, the Scottish 
pavilion at the Turin exhibition (1902) 
— this leading to Ids exhibitions In Venice, 
Munich, Dresden, aud other European 
cities. A pioneer of art runtvea v, ho used 
its mannerisms as an integral part of an 
architectural Idiom freed from all traces 
of historical tradition. Ills work had a 
strong influence on Continental decorative 
design, hut. as Ids sensitive genius knew 
little development, there is no direct 
link between bis modernism and the 
structural evolution of modom arc hi tec - 
ture — as there is, for example, in the work 
of Norman Shaw. After 1913 he devoted 


himself to landscape painting, especially 
water-colours — *La Rue du Solotr ana 
‘ Lo Fort Maillot ’(1927). See N. Pevsner, 
Pioneers of the Modem Movement, 1936. 

Mackintosh, Sir James (1765-1832), Brit, 
philosopher, studied medicine and took 
his degree in 1787. Eight years later he 
was called to thu Bar, aud from 1818 until 
1824 was prof, of law and general politics 
at II alley bury. For scv. years he sat in 
the House of Commons. He became 
known in 1791 through his Vindicise 
(ialHcee, which was a reply to Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France . 
lie was the author of many works, in- 
cluding a History of England (1830), a 
History of the Revolution in England in 
10SS (1834), and various philosophical 
writings. See life by R. J. Mackintosh, 
1836. 

Maoklin, Charles (r. 1697-1797), Irish 
dramatist and actor, begau his theatrical 
eureer about 1725. and in bis profession 
attained to a high position, one of hi9 
most successful roles being Shylock. IIo 
acted mainly at Covent Garden until his 
retirement from the stage in 1789. Ho 
wrote many plays, and produced most of 
them himself. In 1759 he produced Love 
a-la-mode at Drury Lane, in which he 
acted with his daughter Charlotte. This 
aud The Man of tin World, played at 
Coicnt Garden in 178], were his most 
successful plays. See lives by F. A. 
Congreve, 1798, and Judge Parry, 1891. 

Maolaren, Ian, see Watson. John. 

Maclaurin, Colin (1698-1746), Scottish 
mathematic Ian, was a native of Argyll- 
shire. tic was educated at Glasgow Univ. 
ami in 1 7 1 7 w as appointed prof, of mathe- 
matics at Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
His next appointment was to tho chair of 
mat hematics at Edinburgh Univ. iu 1725. 
He whs instrumental preparing the 
defences at Edinburgh againtd, tho Pre- 
tender in 1 745. He 1 h remeiii bored for his 
contributions to science with regard to 
the piinciples of fluxion which helped to 
explain the theory of tho tide*. In 1740 
he shared with Euler (g.v.) and Daniel 
liemnuilli (g.r.) the prize offered by the 
Fr. Ac ademy of Science for an essay on the 
flux and reflux of the sen. This essay was 
subsequently revised by M. and included 
In hi- 7 realise on Fluxions . M.’s purpose 
in this treatise was to found tho doctrine 
of fluvlons on geometrical demonstration 
and lie thus laid dow n the grounds of tho 
fluxional method, regarding fluxions as 
velocities, after Nowton; but tho most 
vn limbic part of the work Is that devoted 
to physical applications, in which ho 
incorporated his essay on tides. In this 
he investigated the attraction of an 
ellipsoid of revolution, nnd demonstrated 
that a homogeneous fluid m^ss revolving 
uniformly round an axis under the action 
of gravity must assume tho form of an 
ellipsoid of revolution. Tho slgniflcanoo 
of tils Investigation in relation to the 
theory of the tides, the shape of the earth, 
nnd kindred questions, has always caused 
it to be regarded as one of the cardinal 
problems of mathematical physics. 
Among his writings are A Treatise on 
Fluxions (1742) and An Account of Sir 
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Isaac Newton*8 Philosophical Discoveries play Illustrating the hollowness of totali- 
(1748). tarian dictatorship; The Irresponsibles 

Mmole, in crystallography, a term used (1940), a rebuke to contemporary writers 
for the phenomenon otherwise known as and scholars for their indifference towards 
twinning. This occurs when two crystals democracy ; and various essays, 
have a common face and arc so disposed Maoleod, Fiona, see Sharp, William. 

that one may be brought into the position Macleod, John James Rlekard (1876— 

of the othor by rotation about an axis 1935), Brit, physiologist, 6. at Cluny, near 
called the twin-axis. The term was once Dunkold, Scotland. He was educated at 
generally used, but is now only found Aberdeen Grammar School, Morischal 
with any frequency among Fr. writers. College, Aberdeen, Leipzig, and Cara- 
The mineral known as chiastolite, con- bridge. Demonstrator in physiology. 
Bin ting of aluminium silicate with mag- London Hospital, 1899-1902, he was prof, 
neslum and iron, Is also called M. It is of physiology, Western Reserve Univ., 
commonly used for making beads for Cleveland, Ohio, 1903-18. He was presi- 
rosaries. dent of the Ajmer. Physiological Society, 

MoLean, Norman (1865-1947), Brit. 1922, F.lt.S., 1923, sharer In the Nobel 
orientalist, b. at Lanark, son of the Rev. prize for medicine, 1923, and president 
Daniel M. of Jamaica. Ho was educated of the Royal Canadian Institute, 1925. 
at the high school and uni v. of Edinburgh His pubs, include works on general physio- 
and at Christ's College, Cambridge, where logy, on metabolism of carbohydrates, and 
he remained for the roBt of his life, on diabetes and insulin, of which he in 
becoming master in 1927. Hob. lecturer one of the inventors, 
at Christ’s College, and later univ. lecturer Macleod, Norman (1812-72), Scottish 
in Aramaic. He collaborated with Prof, author and minister, a native of Campbel- 
A. E. Brooke on their life work, the pre- town, Argyllshire. He was educated at 
paratlon of the larger Cambridge cd. of the Glasgow Uwv., and studied divinity in 
Septuagint, of which the 2 vols. from Edinburgh, becoming a minister at 
Gcncwis to the second book of Chronicles Loudon in Ayrshire (1838). In 1843 he 
appeared between 1906 and 1932. To the went to Dalkeith, and in 1852 to the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica M contributed, in Barony church. Glasgow, as minister. He 
co-operation with Su; Anhur fchiploy and became one of the most distinguished 
others, a series of articles oil the flora ministers and most popular preachers of 
and fuuna of the Bible. But bis most his Church and, in 1857, was made one of 
valuable work was in Syriac, where his the ro\al rhapDins in Scotland, and 
name will always be associated with that became a trusted friend of Queen Victoria, 
of Wm. Wright, whoso pupil he was. Among his literary works aro Eastward 
He wrote numerous articles for the (1866); Reminiscences of a Highland Parish 
eleventh ed. of the Ency . Brit, on Syriac (1867); and Peeps at the Far East (1871); 
literature. as well as articles in Good Words, which ho 

McLean: 1. Tn. of Clarence co.. New S. lmI. (1860 et seq.). See memoir by Donald 
Wales, on the Clarence It., 28 m. N.E. of M., 1876. 

Grafton. Pop. 2000. 2. Co. of N. Maclise, Daniel (1806-70), Irish painter, 

Dakota, I T .S.A., having for its W. boun- came from Cork to London in 1827, and 
dary the K. Missouri. Pop. 16,000. acquired tame as a portrait painter. He 
MacLeish, Archibald ( b . 1 8921, Anicr. was elected a member or the Royal 
poet, b. at Glencoe, Illinois, U.S. A. Ldu- Academy in 1810, and subsequently 
rated at Yalo and Harvard. Ills eaily refused t he presidency of that institution, 
verse. Tower of Ivory (1917), embodie*- lus In the late fifties he painted two magni- 
subjectlve experiences as a soldier In the flccut frescoes in the Royal Gallery of the 
First World War and there is a return to House of Lords. He is, perhaps, most 
this individualistic mood in The Ihnnht popularly known for the long aerie** of 
of A . MacLeish (1928). This latter work character sketches of notable folk which 
and the interim vols. of verse. The Happy lie contributed to Fraser's Magazine 
Marriage (1924), The Pot of Earth (l'.L'M, (1830-38), which have been collected 
and Streets in the Moon (1926), rev cal the under the title of The Maclise Portrait 
influence of T. M. Eliot and Ezra Pound. Uallery (1874, 1882). 

His Conquistador (1932) was awarded the McLoughlin, John (1784-1857), fur 
Pulitzer prize, it Is an epic in Aorse trader, a founder of Brit. Columbia and of 
based on the eye-witness account of Oregon and a famous servant of the Hud- 
Bornal Diaz del Castillo (q.v.) entitled son’s Bay Company, b. at Rivi&re du 
The True History of the Comment of Loup, of mixed Scottish, Irish, and Fr. 
Mexico (1632). In Public Speech (1936) aucestry. lie studied medicine in Quebec, 
he begins to show his growing pro- qualifying as a physician at nineteen after 
occupation vrith collectivist social theory, serving an apprenticeship with Dr. James 
and in similar vein is his America War Fisher, who was regarded as the father of 
Promises (1 939 ) — a call to save democracy, medical legislation in Lower Canada. He 
After the First World War ho practised joined the N. W. Company (which had 
law for a time and then became assistant not then amalgamated with the Hudson's 
editor of Fortune and afterwards director Bay Company) about 1803 to try his 
of the Harvard School of Journalism. In fortunes as a young physician and acted 
1939 he was appointed librarian of as surgeon at Kk ^ umstiqula — a proposal 
Congress and In 1944 he became an being made about the same time by 
assistant secretary of state. His other Simon MoTavish, the most influential 
works include Panic (1935). a verse drama; figure in the company, that he should 
The Fall of the City (1937), a radio verse enter the fur trade, 4 This sad experiment,' 
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as ho termed it, expired in 1808 and it is 
evident from his letters that ho vory 
nearly gave up the fur trade. But by 1814 
he had become a partner in the N. W. 
Company, being in charge of tho llai ny 
Lake Dist. Seven years later he ac- 
cepted a commission in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company as chief factor, and in 1823 
was put in charge of tho Columbia dept. 
Tho following year he was in charge at 
Fort George (Astoria) hut soon afterwards 
transferred his headquarters to Fort 
Vancouver, which he built, lie occupied 
a nearly independent position under the 
famous George Simpson (see Ilnwox’fl 
Company), tho greatest flguro in the 
hist, of the Him -on's Bay Company, and 
over a period twenty-live > ears did 
more than any other man to lay the foun- 
dations of commerce along tho Brit. 
Columbian coast. He sent out expedi- 
tions which built strategic points along 
the sea and far up into tho interior. One 
of them chose the site of Victoria; and 
Fort Vancouver became not only a fur- 
trading centre but a prosperous ngric. 
community. lie enforced law' and order 
w'ltli a firm hand, but with nil his firmness 
lie was just and humane and was loved 
and admired by Indians and whites alike. 
Called ‘the Great White Eagle * by the 
Indians on account of his flowing white 
hair, ho reigned over the whole Columbian 
region almost like a feudal lord. To-day 
his name stands high among the founders 
of both Brit. Columbia mid Oregon. 
See F. V. Holman, I>r. John McLaughlin, 
1807; H. G. Montgomery, The White- 
headed Eagle: John McfAiugfdin, Rudder 
of an Empire , 1935; K. (\ Johnston, John 
McLaughlin, Patriarch of the Xorth-W'esl, 
1935; E. E. Rich (editor) * (Champlain 
Society), McLaughlins Fort Vanrounr 
Letters (three senes: 1825-38. 1839-44, 
and 1 844-40 j, 1912 45. 

MacMahon, Marie Edm6 Patrice Maurice 
de (1808-93), duke of Magenta, marshal 
of France, and second president of t lie 
third republic, b. at Sully, Seine-et -Loire. 
France, of Irish descent, lie graduated 
at the military school of St, Uyr, and 
served in the Algiers campaign of 1830. 
In 1835 he went to the Crimea, and tool; 
part in the operations against Sebastopol 
successfully assaulting Malakoy. On tho 
outbreak of the war with Aiistna in 1859 
lie distinguished himself at th** battle of 
Magenta, and again at the battle of Sol- 
ferino. In 1870 he was defeated at 
Weissenberg and at Wdrtli. in 1871 he 
was called to the army of Versailles to 
recover Paris from the Commune, and 
on Thiers’s resignation In 1873 he wus 
elected president of France, resigning six 
years later. See K. Daudet, Le Marshal 
de MacMahon. 1883; L. Lafnrge, Histoire 
compute de MacMahon, 1898; and L. 
Roussel, La France sous la troisi/me 
RtgubUque, et la rtpublique conservatrlre, 

Macmillan, Daniel (1813-57), Eng. 
publisher, and senior partner of a business 
which was founded in 1843 and afterwards 
carried on so successfully by thovoungor 
brother Alexander (1818-9(7). The first 
vol. with the name of M. on the title-page 


was A. R. Craig’s Philosophy of Training. 
Seven years later (1850) the firm adopted 
. tho title M. and Co., which it has retained 
ever siuec. Daniel M. began life as an 
assistant to a bookseller in Cambridge, in 
yvhos© houso he learned his trade ami 
acquired a taste for literature. Alex- 
ander, who was also of S< otli-Ji birth, was 
a publisher ot the ’old school,’ whose 
intimate association witli contemporary 
men of letters has been made the subject 
of a memoir. Alt er his brot hcr’s death he 
transferred the business in I85S from 
Cambridge to Loudon, and with the 
increase of trade, was able to open a 
branch in New York (1809). Tho firm 
began by specialising in technical and 
educational works aud still holds impor- 
tant copyrights in books of tins class. \ 
great factor in the early success of the 
business was tho publication of Kmgslrv’s 
works and Tom /Down's Schooldogs. 
When, in 1890, Frazer's The Holden Hough 
made its appearance, the ilrm of M. was 
rewarded not only In its association with 
Frazer but in tho power his mas1crpic< e 
had to draw to the Itrin’s imprint a long 
list of works on folklore, compar.il i\ •* 
religion, anthropology, and kindred sub- 
jects. In 1893 the business was timi'd 
into a limited liability company. In 1901 
a publishing centre lor India. Burma, and 
Ceylon was started in Bombay. Among 
the readers for M. were John Morlev and 
Charles Whiblev. Sometimes the firm’s 
readers blundered, as when Benia id 
Shayv's juvenile no \ els w'ere appreciated 
and declined; while other episodes, as 
recorded in Charles Morgan's The linns? 
of Macmillan. 1S4I-VH I), show tho fate 
of Thomas Hardy’s first bonks, nr explain 
why W. I). Yeats was rejer ted, or why 
Robert Elsmcre went to unot her publsher, 
and whv Maurlco Hewlett's The Fan st 
Lovers, despite adverse reports, was pub 
by the ilrm and scored a resounding 
success. .SVr T. Hughes, Memoirs of 
Daniel Mar miHan, 1882, and C. L. Grn\os, 
The Life and letters of Alexander Mae - 
vullan. 1910. 

McMillan, Margaret (1861-1931), Scot 
fish educationist, b. in New York of 
Scottish parents. Her father d. in 1K0>. 
and he r mother brought her and ber elder 
sister Barbel (b. 1859) to Inverness, tin* 
homo of her maternal grandparents. She 
was cdiieutcd at Inverness High School 
and Academy. She trained hersolf to 
earn a li\ mg first ns a gnyeruess and later 
as an ac f reys. Her interest in the growing 
Labour movement, hnwe\er, led her to 
abandon tier previous intentions, and she 
acceph d an invitation to join the Inde- 
pendent Labour party formed in Bmdfoid 
in 189.L The following year slw became a 
member of tlio Bradford School Board, 
and this was tho beginning of her pioneer 
work in securing medical treatment in 
schools. In that year tho first recorded 
medical inspection of schoolchildren was 
held in Bradford. In 190$ she left 
Bradford to yvork wifh her Bister in Lon- 
don. Through her books and lectures 
she coni Inuod ber campaign for tho health 
of schoolchildren, and in 1910 she opened 
a clinic in Deptford for the treatment of 
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children. This was linked to a nursery 
.school for infants and a camp school for 
hoys. Children wero able to sleep in the 
open air with heneilt to their health. By 
11)11 the scheme developed into the suc- 
cessful Day and Niff lit Nursery School. 
Her reputation grew. Grants were made 
to the school by the Board of .Education 
and the L.C.<\. of which she became a 
member in 11)11). She was awarded the 
C.B.E. in 1917. The nursery school 
movement being well estab., she turned 
her attention to the training of teachers in 
t he caro of children. In 1 1)23 the Nursery 
(schools Association was founded, of which 
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she became first president. She collected 
students urouivl her, and they used the 
nursery school as a centre for l heir 
ti audng. In 1930 new buildings were 
opened, known as the Itaehel M. Training 
bool In meiuor.v of llachel M.. who d. 
m 11)17. Pubs.: Early Childhood (1900); 
Education through Imagination (I90J); 
Labour and ( 'hi Id hood (1906); The ('amp 
Sihool (1917); The Surgery School (1919); 
The Life of Rachel McMillan (11)27). 
Appointed (MI., 1930. See Albert Mans- 
hridge, Margaret McMillan . Prophti and 
Pioneer* 1932, and l)*Arcy Orcsswcll, 
Margaret McMillan: a Memoir, HMD. 

Maomonnles, Frederick (1863 1937), 
Amor, sculptor, h. in Brooklyn, New York. 
AJt tbo ago of seven teen he was apprenticed 
to A. St. Gaudens; and in 1884 he wont 
to Europe and studied under Falguiero in 
Paris, opening a studio of his owu within 
a couplo of years. Ills statue of * l)iaua* 
was honourably mentioned in the Salon 
of 1889; and his ‘Bacchant o' (Salon, 


1894) was purchased for the Luxembourg. 
Hls best-known works besides the above 
include the statues of Nathan Hale in 
New York, and Sir Harry Vane in Boston; 
the doors of the congressional library in 
Washington; the Prospect Park trium- 
phal arch in Brooklyn ; the battle 
monument at W. Point; and l*rinceton 
battle monument (* Washington at Prince- 
ton*). 1918. 

McNaughten's Case, celebrated case in 
Eng. criminal law which estab. the test 
of Irresponsibility for a criminal offence 
on the ground of Insanity. The case was 
decided in 1843, and lays down the doc- 
triuo that, to estab. a defence on the 
ground of Insanity, it must bo clearly 
proved that, at the time of the committing 
of the act. the party accused was labouring 
under such a dcfoct of reason, from disease 
of the niiud, as not to know the nature and 
quality of the act ho was doing, or. If 
be did know it, tbut ho did not know he 
was doing what was wrong. Thus, the 
question of knowledge of right or wTong, 
instead of being put generally and inde- 
finitely, is put in reference to the particu- 
lar net at the particular time of commit- 
ting it (.s a further under CRIMINAL 
Law ). The defect in the rule is that It 
seems to imply that tho mind may be 
partially diseased, whereas many patho- 
logist ^ hold that if the mind is diseased It 
is wholh diseased. 

McNaughton, Hon. Andrew George 
Latta, Canadian hnldier, engineer, and 
administrator, h. at Moosomin. Saskatche- 
wan. Feb. 25, 1887; educated at Bishop's 
College School. Lenuoxville, and McGill 
Cniv., Montreal, where he took his B.Sc. 
degree in 1910 and M.Sc. in 1912. He 
entered tho Canadian Army in 1910. and 
served throughout tho First World War; 
D.S.O. 1917. Ho was wounded at the 
second battle of Ypres, 191,5. and at Sois- 
sons, 1918. After the war he studied at 
tho Itoyul Staff College, Caraberley (1921), 
and at the Imperial Defence College (1928). 
In tho intervening years ho was engaged 
in the reorganisation of the Canadian 
Army, and was deputy chief of Canadian 
general staff (1923-26), becoming c’nef of 
st uff ( 1 929-3.5 ) w lth rank of major-general. 
Ho attended the Imperial Conference in 
London, 1939, and represented Canada at 
Geneva in 1932. Ho was also concerned 
with the development of Imperial and 
Canadian Airways. On the outbreak of 
war in 1939 lie was chosen to command 
tho 1st Div., Canadian Overseas Force. 
He was promoted Jioutonaut-general In 
1940, and commanded the Canadian Corps, 
1940-42, being then appointed comman- 
der-in-chief, a post which he held until 
his retirement in 1944 with tho rank of 
general. In that year he was appointed 
minister of defence to deal with the crisis 
over the voluntary system for overseas 
service. He held office until tho forma- 
tion of a new gov. after the 1945 elections, 
lie has latterly h»en permanent Canadian 
delegate to the V dfced Nations Organisa- 
tion. llo has also been distinguished as 
an engineer and scientist. He was the 
joint inventor of tho cathode ray direction 
finder in 1926, and in 1940 he was awarded 
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the Sir John Kennedy medal at the En- 
gineering Institute of Canada. He has 
been closely concerned with the develop- 
ment of atomio energy. President. ( Cana- 
dian Atomic Energy Control Board, 
1946-48. He holds honorary degree of 
LL.D. at McGill Univ., Queen's Umv., 
and univs. of Birmingham, Ottawa, and 
Saskatchewan. C.H., 1946 ; P.C. (Canada), 
since 1944. 

MacNeice, Louis, Irish poet, b. In Bel- 
fast, Sept. 12, 1907: educated at Marl- 
borough School and Merton College, 
Oxford. For some years ho lectured in 
classics, first at Birmingham Imiv., and 
later at Bedford College for Women, and 
in 1940 was in U.S.A. as lecturer in Eng. 
at Cornell Umv. Returning to England 
for war service, he joined the But. Broad- 
casting Corporation, and has been feature 
writer and producer since 194 1. Ills flr^t 
vol. of poems. Blind Firetcorks, was pub. 
in 1929, and has been follow od by others, 
including Autumn Journal (1939); The 
Last Ditch (1940); Plant and Phantom 
(1941); Spring Board (1944); and Holes in 
the Skit 11948). His ability in reflecting 
the spirit of his times in Ids own emotional 
experience has earned him an appreciative 
public. The Group Theatre prodrn ed bis 
verse trans. of jftschylus' Agamemnon in 

1936, and his play. Out of the Picture , in 

1937. His study of the poetry of W. B. 
Yeats was pub. In 1941. 

McNeile, Cyril (1888-1937), Eng. author, 
who wrote under tho pseudonym of 
'Sapper/ educated at Cheltenham and 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
passing out into the Royal Engineers in 
1907, and retiring in 1919 with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He wrote numerous 
novels and short stones of 'thriller* type 
which enjoyed wide popularity, their out- 
standing character being ' Bulldog Drum- 
mond/ 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift (1849- 
1926), Irish politician, b.* in Dublin and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Prof, of consti- 
tutional and criminal law at King's Inn, 
Dublin, 1882-88. He took silk In 1893, 
and in 1906 was commended by Campbell- 
Bannerman in the House of Commons 
for procuring the abolition of flogging in 
the navy. McN. also succeeded in 
obtaining recognition of the principle that 
a minister of the Crown must not be 
director of a public company. He repre- 
sented S. Donegal as a Nationalist, 1887- 
1918. He pub. The Irish Parliament , 
t that it was and what it did (1885); Titled 
Corruption <1894); The Constitutional and 
Parliamentary History of Ireland till the 
Union (1917j; Phases of Irish History 
<1919); and Studies in the Constitution of 
As Irish Free State (1925). 

Macomb, co. seat of M'Donough co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., 60 m. N.E. of Quincy, 
and Is engaged chiefly in the manuf. 
of stoneware. The W. Illinois State 
Teachers' Coliege is here. Pop. 8700. 

Mieon, cap. of the dept, of 8a6ne*et< 
Loire, Fiance, on the R. SaOno, where the 
ctr. Is crossed by a bridge of twelve arches. 
The Interesting features of the tn. are the 
rains of a cathedral and the church of St. 


Peter In Romanesque stylo. Its anct. 
name was Matisco, and it was the bp. of 
Lamartine. It trades chiefly in wine, and 
casks, vats, and watches are made. Pop. 
21 . 000 . 

Macon, < o. seat of Bibb co., Georgia, 
U.ti.A., on the Ocmulgee K., 80 m. 
S.E. of Atlanta, and a great railway 
centre. It possesses a Horn. Catholic 
college, a Wesleyan t allege, and Mercer 
(Baptist) Puiv. It also manufs. flour and 
iron goods, and is tho centre of a peach- 
and i otton-growing (list. Pop. 57,b00. 

McPherson, Aim6e Semplo (1890 1944), 
Amor. eiangelist, b. near lngersoll, On- 
tario. Bho began her career ns an ov an- 
gel 1st at the early ago of seventeen, and 
toured the U.8.A., Canada, England, and 
Australia, holding revivalist mootings 
which were widely attended. In 191 4 
she settled in Los Angeles and founded 
(1921) the Echo Park Evangelistic 
Association , of w hie h she became i j i evident. 
This greiv into tho International Church of 
the Four Square Gospel for winch a temple 
was built in Los Angeles Pubs • Tht 
Bridal Call (1915); Divine Healing 
Sermons (1920; and The Suond Coming 
of Christ (1920). 

Maepherson, James (1730-90), Scottish 
man of letters, began 1 o w ilte pew trv at an 
early age. J n 1 7 62-63 he pub. t w o poem**, 
Fingal and Temora , which lt< stated were 
trans. from tho Gaelic of OsMan. Tho 
works at t rooted much attention and had a 
considerable effect on European literature, 
but presently the critics cast doubts upon 
the source, and a prolonged rout rovers} 
took place. M. seems not to hove been 
seriously concerned at tho ehargo of 
forgery, and made no particular oiTort to 
rebut It. M , in 1775, ed. Original Papers 
containing the Secret History of Great 
Britain Jr om the Bestoratum to the Accession 
of George I. See Boswell’s Johnson , 
(passim), and life and letters by T. B. 
.Saunders, 1895; and J. S. Smart, James 
Macpherum: an Episode m Literature , 
1905. 

Macquarie: 1. Bay of Tasmania, on 
tho W. < oast; forms an Important harbour. 
2. Is. on the S. Pacific, belongs to Now 
Zealand and is a centre for seal fishing. 
A meteorology station has been estab. hero. 
Area 17u sq. rn. 3. Riv. of Now S. Wales 
formed by the junction of the Kish and 
Campbell streams, and after a course of 
350 m. mining the Darling R. 

Macrauohenia, extinct animal with 
horso-llkc skull, tapir -like nasal bones, 
llama-like neck, and teeth partly horse- 
like and partly rhinoceros-like; found in 
S. Am* r. later Tertlaries. 

Macready, William Charles (f 793-1873). 
Brit, u tor, made his first appearance in 
the pmvs. in 1810, and sixjyears later 
played in London, where his Richard III. 
made him popular. Ho hdld a high 
position In his profession until his retire- 
ment in 1851. A great, powerful, and 
intelligent actor, he was not an amiable 
man, nor happy, as may be gathered from 
his Diary, a new ed. of which appeared in 
1912. See lives by Lady Pollock, 1885; 
W. Archer, 1890; and W. T. Price, 
1895. 
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Macrlnus, M. Opilius Severus, Emperor 
of Romo (a.d. 217-218), b. at Otpsarea, 
Mauritania, a.d. 104, of humble parentage. 
At the instigation of his patron, Plan- 
tionus, he was admitted to the service of 
the Emperor Septimus Sovcrus, and after 
receiving sov. appointments of trust, 
eventually bocame prefect of the praetor- 
ians under Caracalla, an office in which he 
acquitted himself prudently and honour- 
ably. On the death of Caracalla ho was 
proclaimed emperor. Ho eventually met 
his death at Chaloedon, and was suc- 
ceeded by Elagabalus. 

Maorobius, Ambrosius Aurelius Theo- 
dosius, Rom. grammarian whose period Is 
uncertain, but who probably lived about 
the beginning of the fifth century. Only 
a comparatively small number of his 
works are extant, amongst which are a 
commentary on Cicero's Dream of Sripio, 
and a collection of essays, Satumaliorvm 
ronviviorum libri septan , the latter in- 
complete. 

Maorocollon, see under Manuscripts. 

Macrocosm, see Microcosm and MACRO- 
COSM. 

Maorodactyles, sub-order or tribe of the 
order Grallatoros, wading birds, charac- 
terised by the four elongated toes on each 
foot. M. include the mils, waterhens, 
and coots. The name Macrodactylus was 
lormerly given to a genus of lamellirorn 
beetles, now merged in Scarabieldne, 

Macronissos, see Maxfonihi. 

Macroom, tn. in Co. Cork, Eire, on the 
R. Sul lane, 20 m. W. of Cork. Pop. 3500. 

Macropodians, or Macropodidm, family 
of marsupials or pouched animals with, 
large powerful hind feet, comprising all 
the kangaroos. The name is also giv<*u 
to sea spiders and spider crabs, a baldly 
of Oxyrhynchi. 

Maoroura, or Maorura, group of deca- 
pod crustaceans, characterised by long 
broad-swimming tails, and including the 
lobsters, crayfish, prawriH, and shrimps. 

Macrozamia, genus of tall evergrci n 
perennials (order Cycadacom) with lour, 
feathery, graceful palm -like leaves and 
bearing scaly ovoid cones. They grow 
well but slowly in a greenhouses, nodding 
liberal watering. 

MoTaggart, John MeTaggart Ellis (1 M*»6- 
1925), Scottish philosopher; educated at 
Clifton College and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He became a fellow of Trinltv in 
1891, and was lecturer at Cambridge 
Univ, from 1897 to 1923. In his philo- 
sophical teaching he was a follow ei of 
Hegel, on whom he pub. Studies in the 
Hegelian Dialectic in 1890 and Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology in 1901. J lis own 
philosophy, which was a variation of 
Hegelianism, is ex pouuded in his unfinished 
work, The Nature of Existence, tin* first 
vol. of which appeared in 1921. As a 
metaphysician he was a realist in bis 
method of knowledge although onto- 
logie&lly he tended towards idealism, 
lie also wrote a critique of religion, Some 
Dogmas of Iteliaion (1910). See memoir 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, 1931, 

Maot&n, prov. of the Philippines, con- 
sists of a small coral is. off the 10. coast of 
Cebti. Magellan was killed here in 1521. 


MaoWhirter, John (1839-1911), Scot- 
tish painter, b. at Inglis Green, near 
Edinburgh. He was a pupil at the art 
school of the Board of Manufacturers, 
Edinburgh. In 1879 ho was elected an 
A.R.A. and In 1891 an R.A. The most 
characteristic of his works are his noble 
Highland landscapes, portraying the 
rugged grandeur and beauty of the moors. 
Perhaps bis best-known picture is 'June 
In the Austrian Tyrol* in the Tate Gallery, 
London. Other examples of his work are 
‘Loch Katrine,* ‘The Lord of the Glen,* 

‘ The Silver Strand,* and 'The Track of the 
Hurricane,* etc. 

Madagascar, Fr. colony lying off the 
S.E. coast of Africa, about 250 m. from 
the mainland, from which it is separated 
by tho Mozambique Channel. It is an is. 
980 m. long and its extreme width is 360 
m., with an estimated area of 241.091 
sq. m., excluding dependent Is. of which 
the chief are the Comoro Is., added to it 
in 1914. It is the third largest Is. in tho 
world. The interior is traversed by amt. 
range, rising in some places to over 
10,000 ft., which Ilea parallel to the E. 
i-oaMt , making the descent to the sea very 
abrupt; on the W. and S.W. are wido 
grassy plains. Numerous rivs. flow E 
and \V., all of little use for navigation. 
Extinct \ulcanoes and hot springs are 
found in various parts of the is., tho highest 
peak being Ankarabia (over 9000 ft.) 
in the N.E. The coast is remarkably 
unindented, and tbe chief harbours 
are Diego -Suarez, Tamatave, Majuiiga. 
and Tulcar. There is some magnificent 
scenery in M. The falls of Fanarano on 
the road from Tamatave to the cap., and 
Lake ltasy in the interior, are famous. 
Travellers claim, not unjustly, that tho 
220-ui. stretch between Tamatave and 
Antananarivo is not inferior in the variety 
and splendour of its scenery to anv 
journev of similar length anywhere; 
magnificent waterfalls, densely forested 
slopes with rushing rivs., tumbling with 
cataracts rolling grassy moors, savannah- 
like plains, and mts. of aJl sizes, with 
outcroppings of crystalline rock assuming 
tit*' most fantastic shapes. 

Vegetation is luxuriant, and the is. is 
ringed around the coast with dense forests 
which supply \aluable timber such as 
ebony, bamboo, rosewood, etc., besides 
raffia palms, gums, and rubber trees. 
Many rare varieties of orchids and ferns 
are found, and a peculiar feature is the 
traveller's tree ( Raven ala madagascarien - 
sis). Fruits abound, aud include mangoes, 
tamarinds, bananas, lemons, bread-fruit, 
and ground-nuts, aud coffee, cocoa, sugar- 
cane. hemp, and vanilla are cultivated to 
a considerable extent. The climate is 
salubrious for about half the year in the 
central plateau whore lies Antananarivo, 
the oap., but during the rainy season it is 
unhealthy for Europeans. The K. and N 
coasts are very wet, the S. and W. of the 
is. very dry. T.-n highest mean temp. 
(80°) occurs at Diego -Suarez, and the 
average rainfall is about 28 in., but it 
may exceed 40 in., while In the S. are 
waterless desorts. Hurricanes and thun- 
derstorms aro prevalent and severe. The 
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country la rich In minerals, gold, graphite, 
corundum, phosphates, mica, precious 
stones, silver, zinc, antimony, copper, 
iron, and lead being: found; the first six 
are mined. In 1940 the mineral output 
was valued at about 96.500,000 francs, of 
which graphite accounted for 39 ,G(19,000 
francs, and mica for 44,329,000 francs. 
The prin. agric. products are potatoes, 
rice, nmize, coffee, haricot beans, sugar, 
tapioca, and spirits. Agriculture and 
cattle breeding arc the chief occupations of 
the natives. Exports in 1 946 amounted to 
2,789,500,000 francs, the most valuable 
being vanilla and cotire; imports wero 
valued at 1,202,000.000 francs. 


as their religion, though retaining ninny 
of their old-tiiuo superstitions and cus- 
toms. The liovos differ considerably 
from the other tribes — tho KfhanaUus, 
1 barns, Uctsilcos, and the Sakalavas, but 
tho origin of them all presents the same 
roblcrn. Though disco \ cries of tossil 
ones, etc., have proved M. to have been 
once a part of Africa, it is equally certain 
that the Malagasy are of E. origin, the 
Horns, the latest arrivals, being definitely 
Malay in t j po, tho other tribes Poly- 
nesian. Their language, —for all tribes 
speak the same tongue — manners, and 
customs arc distinctly akin to those oi 
tho South Sea islanders. To M. Altml 
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The fauna includes many curious anl- 
niAls, such as tho aye-aye and lemur, but 
is devoid of tho larger carnivora. There 
are over 240 species of birds, many of 
brilliant plumage, and also *ev. \ arieties 
of chameleons. Fossils of extinct animals, 
birds, and reptiles have been found, 
including tho ASpyornis, Mullerornfs, hip- 
popotami, and a gigantic dinosaur. 

Under Fr. influence excellent motor 
roads have been constructed, and there is 
railway communication between Antan- 
anarivo (pop. 163,009) and the port of 
Tam&tave, from Antananarivo to Ant si- 
rabe to the S., and from Aloramanga to 
the Antsih&naka prov. In the N. These 
tines have tieen extended and electrified. 
Filanzanas. a native type of palanquins, 
are used as a means of conveyance for 
short distances. The pop* numbers about 
4.000,000 of whom 50,000 are Euroi>caus. 
The native pop. is made up of many 
different tribes, the Hovas being the 
chief* They are of fine physique, strongly 
proportioned, and active fa habit. They 
inhabit the Imerlna plateau in centre of 
the la., and profess Protestant Christianity , 


Gramiidicr 1 1836-1921) most of our 
know lodge of M. is iluc. lie explored it 
thoroughly , 1865-70, and his great 

treat Ke Fhstoire physique, naturclle et 
politique dc Mada unscar (1875-1917), 
remain* tho standard work on the is. 

M. was known to Ptolemy under the 
name of Mciuitbius, and it is certain that 
there were Arab settlements over a 
thousand years ago, for truces of Arab 
occupation arc evident to-day in the 
Malagasy language. Marco Polo men- 
tioned it. but the first known European to 
land on its shores was Diaz, the Portu- 
guese, u ho visited the is. in 1500. Later 
tho Dutch and then tho Fr. ♦stab, small 
porta in different parts of tno country, 
which was ultimately brought under Fr. 
control I 11 1896. Some ill-conceived 

attempts were made by llrlt. expeditions 
to settle in tho is. This was in the reign of 
Charles 1., the active organiser of such 
attempts being Wm. Courton, whose 
association, backed by the carl of Arundel 
and the earl of Sout unmpton and J&ndy- 
mion Porter, groom of the king's bed- 
, chamber, sought a footing in the is.; but 
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their efforts were generally thwarted by 
the K. India Company, and ot a party of 
more than a hundred colonists who went 
out in 1644 only nine survived to tell the 
laic of the horrors through which they had 
lived. M. has no political hist, until the 
time of Ruduma. Indeed, it has not even 
a name of its own, for * Madagascar* seems 
lo have been coined h.v Marco Polo, through 
confusion with Arab tides of ‘Mogadishu.’ 
No single tribe gulucd any lasting ascen- 
dancy until the rise, at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the prov., of 
Imerina. the homeland of the IJova race, 
of Adrianainpoiniinerina and ltadama. 
A reign of terror for a quarter of a century 
followed the reforms of Hadama. who had 
stopped the export of slaves aud made a 
treaty with Hr Robert Farquhar. gover- 
nor-general of Mauritius, which helped the 
is.'s progress. Jtadama was succeeded 
l>y one of his wives, Princess Jtanuvulona, 
who turned out all the Kng. missionaries, 
liad two hundred of their converts put to 
death in barbarous manner, and generally 
undid all the good work done by Kamada. 
Her soil, Rndama II.. al-o a reactionary, 
wu- murdered in 1863, two years after 
JiN mother’s death. The next king, 
Itninilaiamouy, wanted to prevent an- 
nexation by the Fr .it > with the aid f >f 
14rit. officers, armed and trained a body 
of native lo\ ies. Hut these efforts pro\ ed 
abortive, and with the Fr. bom bard - 
inent of Antananarivo in 1895 the Fr. 
protectorate became perpetual. Queen 
Kanavaloiia 111. was deposed and exiled 
to Algeria, where she d. in 1917. She had 
reigned since 1883. The is. is adminis- 
tered by a governor-general assisted by 
a gov. council and a representative 
assembly. Though a Fr. colony, it is not 
represented in the Fr. Parliament, but a 
financial ami economic delegation, com- 
posed of thirty Frenchmen and twenty- 
four nut ivos, meets annually . Native s are 
employed in minor posts in both military 
and civil gov. 10 ducat Ion Is now compul- 
sory between the ages of eight and four- 
teen. Since the Fr. occupation of 1896 
the country has contracted a debt of 
K49*6 million francs, mainly for public 
works. 

Part of the is. was seized by Hi it. 
forces in May 1912 to forestall a possible 
landing by the Jap. Royal Marines, 
taken through mine-strewn waters, 
carried out a surprise assault, and in a 
short time had captured the port and tn. 
of Diego-Suarez. Another force, in- 
cluding the Scots Fusiliers. Welch Fusi- 
liers, K. Lancashire Regiment, and S. 
Lancashire Regiment, landed simul- 
taneously at Anibarurata and overcoming 
stiffer resist alien reached Antsirabe, which 
they took by storm. Carrier-hoi uc air- 
craft played a successful part in the 
operations. Suspicion of tho Vichy {a. i\) 
Gov/s pro-Axis (we Axis) intentions 
prompted the Hrit. Gov. to extend its 
control over the is. and in Sept, a Hrit. 
K. African force, under Gen. Platt, 
supported by S. African armoured cars, 
marched on the cap., which was entered 
after but little resistance on Sept. 23. 
The Vichy governor retired still further 


inland rather than surrender. The Brit, 
forces, however, were received with popu- 
lar acclamation in Antananarivo. After 
the war the Fr. authorities resumed 
control of the is. In March 1947 a 
Nationalist rising broke out against the 
Fr., which was provoked by a combination 
of political and economic factors. The 
loading political party, known as the 
Mouvernent ROinocratiquc do la Mulgachc 
and dominated by the class which ruled 
M. before tho Fr. conquest, had accepted 
tho principles of local autonomy provided 
by the Fr. Union (see under Francs, 
Constitution), hut then changed its mind 
and determined to seize power tor itself. 
The garrison maintained by the Fr. was 
a small one and with the initial advantage 
of surprise, tbc rebels succeeded in creating 
widespread disturbances accompanied by 
loss of hie. Thousands of Malagasy were 
involved in the massacre of political 
opponents, and there was a particularly 
heavy attack on Moramanga railway' junc- 
tion, while t he country 50 m. N. of that 
place had by June become deserted and 
desolate with burnt houses standing empty 
beside uuhur vc- ted vice fields. 

*S ’< e A. and C. Gr&ndldJer, Uistoire 
physique, nature lie et politique de Mada- 
gascar <24 vols.), 1875-1930; Collection 
(Us ouvrtnjt's ancitns concemant Mada- 
gascar , pub. under tho direction of A. 
Grand idler, C. Roux, C. Relhorbe, and 
others (9 \ols., the first seven of which 
contain t he works of or citations from Fr.. 
Port ugucse, Hrit., etc., writers or travellers, 
and the Hghtli and ninth FlacourtV 
hist, of the is. and the narrative of Fran- 
cois Martin (1005- 08)), 1920 ; A. Dandouan. 
Geographic dt Madagascar , 1922; J. 

Sibree, Fifty Years in Madagascar . 1924; 
Li. Paulin, Madagascar. 1925; II. Rusillon. 
Un Petit Continent , Madagascar , 1933; 
Sir J. Fraser (ed. by R. A, Downie). 
Xaiirc Paces of Africa and Madagascar , 
1938; Olive Chapman, Acrrjss Mada- 
gascar, 1943; and Madagascar Encyclo- 
pedic. 2 vols.. 1947. 

Madagascar Cat. see under Mnk.rkat. 

Madariaga, Salvador de, Sp. diplomatist 
and author, b. at Corunna, 1886, run of 
Don JosG de M., colonel Sp. Army. He 
was educated at the College Cnaptal, 
l’aiis, Keole Polyteehnique, Paris, aud 
Kcole Suptfrioure des Mines, Paris, and 
speaks and writes Sp., Kng., aud Fr. with 
equal facility. For a time he was con- 
nected with the permanent bureaux of the 
League of Nation**, and later was prof, in 
Sp. studies at Oxford. When too Sp. 
republic was proclaimed, M. was sent us 
Sp. minister to the U.S.A. He was 
ainbas. to France from 1932 to 1934, chief 
Sn. delegate to the League of Nations, 
1931-36, and minister of education in 
1934. His works include The Genius of 
Spain (1923), on modem Sp, writers; La 
Giro fa Sagrada (1925), a fantastic story; 
Shelley and Calderdn and other Essays on 
Spanish and JSny’fsh Poetry (1920); Span- 
ish Folksongs (U '*); Don Quixote (1934); 
The World's Destiny (1938); Christopher 
Columbus (1939); tlerndn Cortes (1941); 
Spain (1942); The Heart of Jade (1944), a 
novel; The Rise of the Spanish- American 
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Empire (1946); and The Fall of the 
Spanish -American Empire (1947). 

M&ddaloni, tn. of Italy In the prov. of 
Caserta, 15 m. N.N.E. of Naples; it Is 
supposed to he built on tho site of the 
anot. Suessula. There is a splendid 
aqueduct near by, which was built by 
Charles III. to convoy water to the 
cascades In the gardens at Caserta. Top. 
26.000. 

Madden* Sir Charles Edward (18d2- 
1935), Eng. admiral. He took a pro- 
minent part in naval design under Lord 
Fisher when the Dreadnought was laid 
down. During the period 1912-2*2 ho 
rose from rear-admiral in a battle squad- 
ron to the position of commander-in- 
chief of the Atlantic tleet. lie ac< mn- 
panied Adm. Jellico as (‘kief of staff 
during the First World War, and was 

E resent at the battle of J ntland. In 1 927 
o returned to active employment as 
successor to Adm. Beatty in tho post of 
First Sea Lord, retiring in 1930. 
K.C.M.G., 1919; baronet, 1919; O.M., 
1931. 

Madden, Sir Frederic (1810-73), Brit, 
archaeologist. b. at Portsmouth, devoted 
himself to the study of Norman Fr. and 
A. -8., and collated the MSS. of Cspdinon 
for the univ. of Oxford, 1825. He was 
keeper of the MSS. at the Brit. Museum, 
1837-66. He made many important 
contributions to paleeographio literature, 
and ed. ( inter alia) Havelok the Dane 
<1828); Layamon’s Brut (1817), and, in 
conjunction with Joslah Forshall, JVg- 
cliffc's Bible (1850). 



Madder, name given to sev. species of 
genus Rubio. Dyers’ M. (R. thictorum) is a 
tmfttng or climbing gnu. and its root from 
early times has been extensively used 
for the production of a wide range of dyes, 
iwteJWy Turkey-red. all of which are very 
stable. Synthetic dyes have now almost 
entirely superseded It. See Rubia. 

Madeira, only important is. of an archi- 
pelago of volcanic origin, situated some 


400 m. from the N.W. coast of Africa. 
It i« 5*20 m. W. of Lisbon and administra- 
tively (like tho Azores), apart of Portugal. 
M. or tho Ms., consist of M.. Porto Santo, 
and three uninhabited is. ( desertas ). M. 
is one mass of basalt, rising with a 
steep ascent from S. and N. towards tho 
Interior, the highest point being Rod 
Peak (6165 ft.). Tho declivities of tho 
mt. masses are furrowed by deep and 
generally narrow valleys and depressions, 
traversed by streams of clear water. The 
roast-line is bold and rocky, with good 
natural harbours. The climate is remark- 
ably mild and equable, and for this 
reason M. is much resorted to by consump- 
tive Invalids, especially from England. 
Tho soil is fertile, aud there arc vine- 
yards and orchards, producing choice 
wines and fruits, but the vineyards, once 
very extensive, have at times suffered 
greatly from tho ravages of the nhlium, 
and in lato years sugar plantations have 
to a considerable extent rcplnced them. 
Cochineal is also an important product. 
Tho commerce with England is consider- 
able, the prin. export being Madeira 
wine. M. was discovered about 1120 1 >j 
Z arco and soon afterwords nettled by the 
Portuguese, to whom it still belong*. It 
was in Brit, occupation from 1807 to 
1814. Funchal (pop. 48,400) is in regular 
communication with Lisbon and Liver- 
pool. Other tns. arc Ponta do Sol 
(8000), aud Maehieo (11,000). Tho inhab., 
of mixed Portuguese, Moorish, and Negro 
blood, are engaged mainlv in Agriculture 
and fishing. \ serious rebellion broke 
out in April May 1 93 1 , but a( ter a demon- 
stration by warships, the rob< U speedily 
surrendered. Total area 315 sq. m. 
(Madeira, 270 sq. m.). Pop. 249,700. 
See A. S. Brown, Madeim* Canary Island#, 
and Azores (13th ed.) 1927, and (J. 11. 
Miles. J UUmp*eof Madeira. 1919. 

Madeira River (Rio Madeira), rfv. of 
Brazil, and the main trib. of tile Amazon. 
Formed by a union of tho Mumorlt and the 
Beni, it Hows through Amazonas to Join 
tho Amazon, after some 900 in. below, 
M&naos. In 1914 It was explored by tho 
Hoosevelt-Kondon expedition, it s chief 
trib. b *mg renamed as Uio Roosevelt. It 
is navigable for a distance of 715 m. by 
ocean steamers. 

Madeira Wine is manufactured In the 
Madeira Is., from a mixture of black and 
white grapes; when vintod separately 
these grapes produce Tlnta aud verdelho 
wines. High-class wines known as Dual, 
Scrcial, and Malinsoy are also manu- 
factured in Madeira. The vines were 
brought from Cyprus or Cfete in the 
fifteenth century; In 1852 ‘they were 
totally destroyed by tho oldinm disease, 
but new shoots were afterwards replanted. 

Madeleine, La, tn. In the dent, of Nord, 
France, forms a suburb of Lole. It has 
ghemic&l and textile moAufs. Pop. 

Madeley, par. of Shropshire, England, 
on the Severn, 14 m. E.S.E. of Shrews- 
bury- It has coal- and iro&nnines, and 
iron foundries.. Pop. 8000. 

M&dhava Aohirya (Hindi, spiritual 
teacher), Hindu scholar and philosopher. 
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lived In the fourteenth century under 
Kina Bukka, to whom he acted as chief 
minuter and spiritual adviser Ho be 
came abbot of the monastery of Srlngtri 
Madhya-Bharat, ire f vora 
Madison, James (1761-1836) fornth 
president of the USA b at Port Conway, 
Virginia, graduated at Pnnceton (1772), 
and afterwards studied law 11c was 
appointed a member of the Virginia 
Convention (1776) and of the Continental 
Congress (1780) and thenceforth devoted 
himself to politics In 1781 he was 
elected to t he \ lrginia 2 cgislature and 
box ann a zealous advocate of religious 
freedom M was also a number of the 


retn uned until his death See O Hunt, 
lhe life of Jamea Madison , 1903, and 
(ed ) 1 he Writings of J Madison, 1900-10 
and H Adams, History of the USA 
during the Administration of James 
Madison , 1930 

Madison 1 Cap of Wisconsin. USA, 
and f o seat of Dane eo , stands on an 
isthmus between lakes Mendota and 
Monona 82 m W of Milwaukee, in a 
valley 1 1 contains the state capital, univ 
and other important buildingB and has 
manats of machinery boots and shoes 
farming implements etc Ihere are also 
limestone quarries and railway shops 
Iho state fish hatchery and forest pro 
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( on««titutI< nal Convention at Ph limit lj 1 1 1 
In 17H7. whn h dr w up the U s ( < n ti 
tution His work bringing him tbo t it l< of 
'Father of tho (. institution It wa» hi 
who drew up tin plan whereby the m v 
was to b< composed of thue di\ — 
legislative evuutivc and judiciil llo 
cmlaboratul with Jlamilton in l hi 
Federalist (1802) He was < Ucti 1 to the 
Lower Jlousi in tho first National Ci rikit ss 
of 1780 llo lx came a leader of the 
Republican party, and hold tho i n-t ol 
secretary of state during Jcfler^us 
presidency M unlj tluoughtlu intluuieo 
of Jefferson his lifelong lilend lie was 
elected president in 1809 and his \ i nod of 
office was a stormy one, its chief mnt 
being tho war with England (is 12 14) 
He was elected to a second term as presi- 
dent in 1^12 In 1814, when lliit troops 
captmed Washington and burned tho 
White House, M *s wife the famous and 
charming Dolly M , savod Stuart's cele 
bratod painting of George Washington and 
also the original draft of tho Declaration 
of Indcpendenio In 1817 he retired to 
his seat at Montpeliu, Virginia, where he 


duct* 1 ibora'-orv am at V Pop 67 400 
2 Co siat of Icficr&on eo , In i ana 
V •> \ htandlnj: on the Ohio II, -^0 m 
ss] of indiwupolH II Ins dour 
nulls pork packing fact ones and raanufs 
stiarn boats furniture engines and 
boilers It k the shipping centre for an 
agrii legion l op b 900 3 Bor in 

Mon is co New Jersey stands on the 
Lae kaw anna 12 26 in \V of New York, 
tlu boat of the Du w Theological beminarv , 
and famous for its rose culture Pop 
7900 

Madison River, one of the hcadstreains 
of the Mlssouii rises in tho Hooky Mts , 
Montana, and has a course of 2 JO m 

Madnonville, co seat of Hopkins co , 
Kentucky, l "> A , has coal mines 
tobacco fae torus lumber mills etc 
Farming Is carried on in the diet Pop 
8200 

Madness, see Inanity, Luntacy 

Madoc, or Mac. r, second son of Owen 
Gwynedd, Princo of Wales, lived in tho 
| twelfth century According to a \\ elsh 
legend, he is said to have disc overed 
America about 1170 at which time he 
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was forced to fly from Wales on account of 
a rebellion against his dynasty, which 
proved successful. lie is believed to have 
Hilled on a second voyage of discovery, 
after which he was heard of no more. His 
story forms the subject of a poem by 
R. Southey, entitled Mtuioc , 1805. 

Madonna (It. for 4 Our Lady ’), the usual 
title in Lat. countries for Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and widely used for 
pictures and statues of her, particularly 
when represented with her Son. There is 
no authentic likeness. The earliest repre- 
sentation is that in the catacombs of 8. 
Priscilla (early second century). The 
Byzantine pictures attributed formerly 
to S. Luke are not earlier than the sixth 
century. Sec Anna Jameson, Legends 
of the. Madonna. 1872, 11102. See also 
Mariolatry , Mary, Thk Virgin. 

Madras: 1. Prov. of India, occupying 
most of the S. peninsula. Northward its 
boundaries, passing from W. to E.. an 1 ! 
Bombay, Hyderabad, the Central Provs., 
and Orissa. The coasts arc flanked by 
the W. and E. Ghats, which from the 
interior seem to be little more than hills, 
because between them the great, central 
plateau reaches an elevation of from 
1000 to 3000 ft. The highest peak is 
Anaimudi ($850 ft.) in Travancore. The 
Nilgiri Hills are an offshoot of the W. 
Ghats. Between N ellorp and M. on the 
E. coast is the lake of Pulicat, (37 m. long), 
whilst the narrow coastal strip on the \V. 
has its shores Indented by scv. lagoons, 
the largest of which is Cochin (120 m.). 
Along the Malabar or W. coast- there is 
an ann. rainfall of 100-250 in., but the 
highlands intercept the rain clouds, so 
that on their landward side the precipita- 
tion is as low as 20 in. Gn the E. coast, 
the heaviest tail Is 50-80 in., and it is 
below 50 in. in Madura and Negapatam, 
etc. Famines are comparatively frequent 
but are more severe In the N. than in the 8. 
interior, where rains pass over the Palgbat 
Gap. The famine relief system has 
attained a high degree* of proficiency. 
The three chief rivs., tho Godavari, Klstna, 
and Cauvery, all rise in the W. Ghats, and 
after a S.E. course empty into tho bay of 
Bengal. Ail are sacred rivs. to the 
Hindus, and all arc dammed in their 
lower courses in the interests of irrigation. 

M, is notable for the success of its irri- 
gation schemes, among which must be 
mentioned tho Periy&r It. scheme. A 
dam and tunnel through tho Travancore 
Hills leads the R. PerJyAr on to tho plains 
of Madura and conveys the rainfall across 
the watershed. M. is served bv tho 8. 
Indian and by the M. and 8. Mali raft a 
railways connecting it with Bengal on tho 

N. and Bombay on the \V. The prov 
has an area of 142,27 7 sq. in., of which 
15,724 f>q. m. are forests, teak, obony, 
and rosewood being the trees of highest, 
commercial value. Agriculture is tho 
most Important industry. Rice In grown 
in great quantities, chiefly on tho wet 
W. coast; In the Interior, whom rain- 
fall is scanty and irrigation not practised, 
cotton flourishes. Elsewhere oil -seeds, 
millet, sugar-cane, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
and indigo are produced, and there is a 


valuable yield of quinine. Tho manu- 
facturing industries are those concerned 
with cotton (there were sixty-seven mills 
in 1945-46), rice, and tobacco, fish and 
coffee curing, and oil and indigo pressing. 
Salt, quinine, and manganese ore aro 
produced. Included in tho M. States 
Agency arc Cochin (1,422,800), Pudu- 
kottal (438,300), and Travancore 
(6,070,000). Pondicherry, Karikal, and 
Yauaon on the E. and Mah6 on tho W. 
coast belong to France. M., tho cap., 
Tuticorin, Godavari, Tlnnevcliy, ami 





MADRAS: AN IXSTIOUE FISHERMAN 
The craft i* a catamaran, made ot solid logs 
lashed together. 

Negapatam arc the chief ports, and other 
tns. of Importance are Trichinopoli 
(159,500). Tanjoro, Calicut (126,300), 
Madura, and Salem. Ootucamund, in the 
Nilgiri Bills, is the summer cap. Some 
of tho most beautiful examples of Indian 
architecture arc to bo found In M.. 
notably in the temples of Madura and 
Trichinopoli. There arc throe univs., tho 
M., the Andhra, and tho Annamalai. The 
Andhra was founded in 1926; tho Anna* 
malal Univ., founded in 1029, is tho first 
attempt in S. India at organising a unitary 
residential typo of univ. Tho natives 
speak tho Dravldlan dialects, Tamil, 
Telogu, etc. Nine- tenths of the pop. 
(49,341,810) are Hindus, the remnant 
being Moslems and Christlahs. M. was 
not only the oldest but the most Important 
of the three original presidencies before 
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Clive's conquest of Bonsai, though It was 
small In area prior to the annexation of the 
Carnatic in 1801. The first 1 railing estab. 
made by the Brit, in the Madras Prov. 
was at Poddupalt (now Ni/amputam) In 
Kill and the next was at Masulipatam. 
In 1640 the ling, wore permitted to mako 
a settlement and M. (the tn.), or Fort 
(ieorgo as it was then called, was founded 
by ling, factors in the same year. Bv 
1*01 most of the country from the X. 
drears to Capo Comorin was under lint, 
ride. Tho M. Presidency was constituted 
an autonomous prov. in J937 under a 
governor and council ot ministers Ad- 
ministration under tho machinery of the 
Government of India Art, 11)35 proved 
impossible and in 1931) the governor 
assumed discretionary powers and later 
bud tho assistance of tour official adviseis. 


siege ended in failure (1758). The old 
fort is .still In use, not only as a fortress, 
but to house many of the gov. olfices. 
Pop. 777,500. 

Madrazo y Hunt, Don Federioo de (1815- 
1894), ttp. histoilcal portrait paint or, son of 
the painter Jos6 do M. He became court 
pointer at Madrid and prof, at the Madrid 
Academy. Among his pictures are The 
Women at the Sepulchre*,' ‘Godefrof de 
Bouillon proclaimed King of Jerusalem’ 
(1837); and ‘Maria Christina as a Kim’ 
(1813). 

Madre de Dios: 1. Hi v. in S. America, 
rises in Peru, flows through Bolivia, and 
loins the Beni near its junction with the 
Mamore. Tho total length Is about 8 30 ni. 
most of which Is navigable. 2. Chilean 
archipelago In lat. 50 J -31° S. It is flepara 
ted from tho mainland and from the is 
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2. Tap. of M. Prov., and the third largest 
stapoit in the country. It stretc lus some 
n m. along tho coast, and about half that 
distance inland. Though structurally 
the city does not piesent an imposing 
whole, the Gov. House, innate House, 
high court, cathedrals, Scottish klik, 
(i.P.O., and Chepuuh Palace, now tin 
levonuo oiheo. are all buildings ot con- 
spicuous architect uic*. Besides M. (for- 
merly Presidency) rollcge, the head- 
riuaitcrs of tho unl\., thorn me six 
missionary and various law, mcdhul, and 
engineering collt*ges. Both the S. Indian 
railway and tho M. and S. MuhrutU huts 
have their termini here. Tlioie is no 
natural harbour, Imt one has been 
constructed at great expense to accomo- 
date largo vessels. X’ early half of the 
foreign trade of the prov. posses out 
tlirough tho port of M. p hot Its volume 
is only one-nlntli that of Calcutta. In 
George Town., tho business quarter, there 
are iron foundries, tanneries, cigar manu- 
factories, mid cotton -mills, etc. It was 
tfeken by tho Fr. under La Bourdonuals In 
1740, but g*ven back two years later by 
the treat y of Aix-la-Chopclle. 1 hiring tho 
Seven Years war it was again blockaded 
by the Fr. y this time under Lully, but the 


of Chatham and Hanover by Conception 
Strait, d. Kept, ot Peru, m the S.W. of 
the state, bordered on the W\ bv Bolivia, 
on the N. by Brazil, on the W r . bv the 
prov. of Cuzco, and on the S. h\ Puna 
prov. The M. do i>. K. Hows thro 4 11 the 
dept . which lies at the S. e\trci. i«y of 
thcloretst region called the Montafla. Area, 
58,827 sq. m. Pop. 1,900 (0 08 perbep m.); 
cap. Maldonado 

Madrid: 1. Prov. ot Spam, occupies the 
E. and S. slopes of the Gu.ularruma Mts., 
stretching tow aids Toledo. The Tagus 
forms the S. boundary for some distance. 
The soil is mu particularly fertile, tho 
rainfall is doth lent, and the rivs. are used 
for Irrigation. Tho forests in tho N.K. 
part of the prov. provide eood timber; In 
the S.E. dUd. iruit and vegetables arc* 
grown. The sderra do Guadarramn 
contains quariios of granite and gypMim. 
Most of the great railways of tho country 
converge in this prov. Area 3089 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,721,717 (of whom 1,187,142 live 
in the city of M ). 2. Cap. of 8pam and 

of M. prov., I" built on an elevated 
plateau mergin into the tableland of 
Now Castile. The climate is healthy, 
but oppressively hot in the aiumner and 
bitterly cold in the winter. The central 
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part of the city is Almost a square, for* In the Ropublicun zone early in 1039 
merly surrounded by a wall with tiro that M. surrendered (March 28), havlug 
gates and eleven doorways of which threo stood a siege of two and a half years’ 
only still exist. The Puerto del Sol forms duration under Ihe oblo conduct of Gen. 
the centre of M., the largest of all the Miuja. See .T. Ortega llublo, History of 
plazas, with ten streets leading from it. Madrid , 1921 ;('. E. kiiny, Life in Madrid, 
There are 12 m. of subways tn the city 1750-1S0O , 1932; and G. Cox, Jh fence of 
and an underground railway modelled on Madrid, 1937. 

that of Paris. A great deal of the city is Madrigal, short poem generally on tho 
very fine, with good house* and broad subject of love. Pietro ('osolla, a con- 
streets. M. is the largest city in 9 pain, temporary of Danto, is the first composer 
the meeting-place of Parliament, tho see who is known to hu\o written Ms. under 
of an archbishop, the seat of a uui\ .. and that name. After the fourte< nt h century 
was tho chief residence of theklng. Among the word scorns to have dropped out of 
the chief buildings are tho royal palace, musical use and to h.vv e denoted pastoral 
occupying the site oi the anct. Moorish or idyllic lyrical poems whit h had formed 
citadel, aud built in the Tuscan -style of the themes of musical settings. Tho 
white granite; to the 9. of the palace lies won l reappeared in its musical sense in the 
the armouri, with one of the finest sixteenth century w hen Klein, composers 
collections in existence; the picture who had settled m Italy as church musi- 
gallerv, adjoining the SalOn del Prado, nans and it. composers wrote unae- 
contalns nearly 2000 pictures, including companies! choral < ouipoiitions under that 
works by Titian, Raphael. Velazquez, style (*te on tins Percy A. Scholes, The 
Van Dyck, etc.; the Riblioteca Xacional, Oxford Conwamon to Munir). The M. 
foimded 1806, includes tho national proper consist* of three verses or i-trophcs, 
library, with over 600,000 toIs. and 30,000 generally bound together by rhymes; 
M99., also the archtvo logical museum but tho name is sometimes applied to 
and the fine arts academy of San Fer- love-poems of any form. Among the Tts. 
nan do. The churches are not of great the best writers of Ms. are Petrarch and 
architectural merit. In the Pasco de Tasso and, in modern times, Parducei and 
Reooletos. with its well-designed public D’Annunzio; among the t’r. Montreuil 
garden running the whole length of it, are (the thirteenth -century tr ouv6rc), Marot 
emba^t-ies, museums, and private palaces, (at 'cording to VVarton ‘the reviver of tlio 
as al-o elsewhere in this pleasant quarter madrigal*), L-iinez, and Momrif; among 
of the city. The post office is a grandiose the (lers. Ziegler, Voss, Goethe, uml A. \V. 
building with graceful towers, and the Srhiegc); anti among tho Kng. the pools 
banks of M. are for the most part built in of the Elizabethan and Part dine ages, hu< h 
a very good style of their own, albeit as Lodge, Wither. Carew, and Suckling, 
somewhat ornate. The loftiest building The miPicAl M. is a setting of a poem of 
in M. is the telephone exchange and next- tho kind described In contrapuntal stylo 
is the fairly recently built Circulo de for two to six voices (sometimes for one 
Bellas Artes or Fine Arts Club, which has voice with instruments contributing the 
a swimming bath and a theatre with over polyphony). Blom dates It from tho 
a thousand seats. The Industries of tho fourteenth century hut the M. a j we know 
city have developed since the first decade it is a sixtoenth-severiWenth century form 
of the present century. There are a which Should not ho confused with it* 
great variety of manufs., including predecessor either poetically or musically ’ 
tobacco, furniture, leather goods, glass, (Thompson). Originating with tho 
and chemicals. Flemings about the middle of the six- 

The hist, of the city begins with tho teenth century, it went out of fashion 
Moors, who called it Majrit, during the about the beginning of the seventeenth 
first half of the tenth century. In 1083 century, but tho inter gloe is a similar 
Alfonso VI. captured it from the Moors, composition, tt. composers of Ms. in- 
Charles V. resided there frequently, and elude A. Gabrieli, Ituffo, Palestrina, 
Philip H. made the city his cap. in 1560 Gesualdo, and Monteverdi. The Eng. 
and field his court there. King Alfonso madrigalists are especially famous, and 
XIII. tied from M. in 1931 when the Sp. include Byrd, Rennet, Orlando Gibbons, 
Republic was estab. Tho city suffered Morley, Weolkes, Bateson, Tomkins, and 
severely in the civil war of 1936-39. It Wllbye — the lost named in Dr. Fellowes’^ 
became tho centre of gravity in Oct. opinion 'perhaps the greatest of all 
1936, some three months after the out- madrigal writers, either English, or Ttal 
break, Xavalearnero. the key to. on the ian, or Flemish.* !See E. II. Followed, 
road to the cap., having fallen to Franco The English Madriaal Comaiosers, 1921, 
on Oct. 2. On Nov. 4 Franco’s forces 1948. 

captured the Uestafe airport, but found Madrofto Tree, or Jrbuiv* Meneutsn, 
the aerodrome completely destroyed. Californian evergreen (order KrioaceoO. 
The insurgent forces then penetrated The smooth trunk and branches are biil- 
into the suburbs and the unJv. quarter, iiant maroon, the largo leaves are dark 
the inhab. meeting them with bolting green, aud the flower*, which ore borne 
oil and water. After this the city held in masses, are wax -white; they are fol- 
onfc for a long time, Franco holding off lowed by loose clusters of scarlet berries, 
to await Ger. and It. aid. On Nov. 14 The tree is slow-growing, but attains a 
Franco bombed the city from the air, height of about 100 ft. The wood yields 
indicting great suffering on the civilian a fine charcoal. 

pop, it was not until after the fall of Madura: 1. Dlst. of India in Madras 
Barcelona, Valencia, afad other cities Prov., bounded on the J3. by tho gulf of 
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Mauaar Tho chief city, M situated on 
the S bank of thx Vaigal 11 was for more 
than 4000 j ears the religious eip ot the 
Carnatic and Its rulers are spoken of bv 
the anct Gk geographers rhe walls of 
its anct fortifications remain and a Urge 
palace, a great temple with pyramidal 
towers and numerous Hindu edifices 
attest the former magnilkr nee of the plae e 
Pop of city Including cantonment, 
430 100 See 11 Uavell, Indian Ar<hi 
tecture 10 11 2 Is and autonomous 
state of the Netherlands H Indies, sepa 
rated fioui Java by the Surabaya blrait 
It Is mountainous and not particularly 
fertile but possesses salt mines and large 
1 mu ts of timber The only navigable nv 


Maebashi, e ap of the pro\ of Gumma, 
in central Hondo Japan, 70 m NW of 
lokyo Tt is noted for its Mlk trade 

I op 87 400 

Maecenas, C. Cilnius, Rom ccjucstmn. 
descended both on his father’s and 
moth* r s sule from the Lucumones of 

I I run i His patern a 1 ancestors were the 
( linn a powerful family at Arretium, and 
bln maternal ancestors the Maeenates, at 
Aire titun M. was one of the chief fneads 
and ministers of Augustus, and enjoyed 
foi rnnnj years the confidence of the 
latttr But towards the latter years of 
his life a coolness sprang up between them, 
«md M re tued entirely from public life 
lit d Sbc Hit tame of W however 
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is the Maringnn and tic pun port arc 
Uangkalan Sumencp and Paine kti*tn 
Pop including that of the numerous mu ill 
is adjacent 4 ooo ooo 

Madvig, Johan Nioolai (1804 Si ) I) tn 
philosopher datcsuuui and tlusMcul 
scholar, chiefly known for his t<N of 
( lc cro Lh 1 uerc tins inei for hi* ( k 
and Lat grammar hooks tor schools lb 
was appointed prof of tho Lat lmifctiugc 
and literature ut ( oj < nhagen (184 > As 
a politician M was mlulstci of cclu ation 
(1848) din dor of public institution 
i 1854), and later president of tho Pun 
Parliament He was also a (listing uklied 
pal®ograi>hist 

Meeander (Gk Ala i fyt*) il\ of Abia 
Minor, proverbial for it* winding course, 
rising in tho S of 1 hngla close to the 
source of the Morsyas tv v ), flowing 
between Lydia aud Cana, of which it 
tonus the boundary, debouching into the 
Icarian Sea between Myus and Pnene 
As a god M. is represeute d as tho father 
of the nymph Cyano, mothe r of Caunus 
whence the latter Is called by Ovid 
Afoeandritm jvvenit* 


rests m imp on his pitronage ot lit reture 
espcciillv of \u*il and Horace Virgil 
was i n*4 bted to him for the reco\ ry of 
his fiu m which J ad been appropri »ted bv 
Ihe soldiery in the div of lauds in 4 1 B c 
and it was at il c rt quest of M that he 
umkttook llio ( c Tgun lo Horace M, 
was a still greaht benefutor He pre 
sented him with a farm w the Sabine 
country His nuiK became a synonym 
for a patron of the arts 

Mcecianus Lucius Volusius, Rom Jurist 
who lived in the tune of Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius Ik was one of the 
legal adviser’s if Antoninus and one of 
the instructors of Aurelius in law The 
writings of M which art mentioned in the 
Horentme Index axo sixteen books on 
t (deuommxs^a (trusts! and fourteen on 
Juduui I ubl tea There are fortv four 

excerpts from M in the Digest M is cited 
by Papinianus, IHpianus, and Paulus. 
Meeidisstana* Maidstone 
M aelstrom (i l, tnalsfrom , a great 
whirlpool In the sea), usually associated 
with tho celebrated whirlpool arising 
occasionally m a strong current off the 


Mttnades 

is. of Moskoe on tlio W. coast of Norway. 
It is very dangerous in winter, especially 
when the N.W. wind interferes with the 
set of the tide. Formerly, and erroneously, 
it was supposed to bo dangerous enough 
to engulf ships at. any time. 

Mtsnades, are Bacvuae. 

Msenura* see Lykk-rihds. 

Maerlant, Jacob van (6. c. 1*235), Flcm. 
poet of the thirteenth century, probably 
b, on the is. of Voorne. The founder of 
t ho didactic school of poetry in tho Nether- 
lands, he has been called the * father of 
Flemish poetry.’ His prin. work is tho 
Mirror of History, left uncompleted; and 
he also wrote The Secret of Secrets (18 *24); 
Flowers of X at ure (1857): and a poem. 
The Lands o^r the Sea (1291), a summons 
to tin' crusades. 

Maes, or Maas, Nioolaes (1032 -93), 
Dutch genre and portrait painter, b. at 
Dordrecht: a pupil of Rembrandt. A 
rare painter, but little is known of his life. 
About 100 j he left, tin* studio of Rem- 
brandt and went to Antwerp, where he 
lived until 1678 and later returned to 
Antwerp where lie d. His carl} pictures 
are extremely rare, but tho National 
Gallery (London) lias some of tho best: 
‘The Idle Servant.’ ‘The Dutch House- 
wife.* ‘The Cradle/ and ‘Portrait of a 
Girl/ If popularity is a guide to merit 
the picture curiously entitled ‘The Never- 
ending Prayer* in the ltyks or State 
Museum of Amsterdam, ranks very high. 
It is a masterpiece of small and large 
painting in unity and has a sombre 
richness which distinguishes it from such 
a picture as • Hoys Bathing, * in the Louvre. 
Also in the Ryks, Amsterdam, is the ‘Old 
Woman at the Spinning Wheel/ also a 
popular favourite. Other works in \ ari- 
otltf galleries are ‘Old Woman Saving 
Grace* (Louvre), ‘Interior* (Wallace 
Collection), and some portraits in tho 
Old Pinakothck, Munich. The change in 
style of his later pictures is so marked 
as to raise a doubt wliether they were 
his work or perhaps that of another pupil 
of Rembrandt. Other paintings, mostly 
in Dutch collections, arc ‘The Card 
Players/ ‘The Listener/ ‘Old Woman 
Peeling an Apple/ ‘The Inquisitive Ser- 
vant/ and 1 Ilagar’s Farewell’ — all estab- 
lishing him as one of the best of the Dutch 
genre artists. 

Maeseyek, see Maahejpk. 

Maesteg, tn. in Glaniorgan^liuc, Wales, 
8 in. S.K. of Neath. Chiefly engaged In 
ooal-mining, and hat* iron-works. Pop. 
(1931) 25,500. 

Maastricht, see Maastricht. 

Maestro, wind blowing from the N.W. 
around the Adriatic Sea, usually in tho 
summer, foretelling fine weather. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice Polydoro, Marie 
Bernard (1862-1949), Belgian dramatist, 
poet, and essayist, b. in Ghent, where 
he was educated at tho univ. Becoming 
a barrister, he went to Paris at the age 
of twenty-five, and camo into touch with 
the Fr. and Belgian symbolists — Viilicrs do 
I’isle Adam, Lo Roy, Verhaeren, and 
Rodenbach — whose ideals won his sym- 
pathy and support. His wealth permitted 
him to abandon law and take up literature , 


Mafeking 

as bis lifowork. Tho vol. of verse entitled 
Serres chaudts appeared In 1889; the 
play 1m Prince sac AloleJne, later the same 
year. His works include tho following 
plays: L'Ivtruse, Les Areuy/es (1890); 
Lea Sept Princesses (1891); PcMas et 
Mtlisande ( 1892); the famous ‘ marionette’ 
plays Attadincee Palomides, Intfrieur, mid 
La Mart de Tintayilcs (1894); Aylaraine cl 
Stlysettc (1896); Manna l’ anna (1902); 
Joyzellc (1903); uud L'Oiacau bleu (1!)09>. 
Other pubs, are a trails, from ltuysbroeck 
(1891); a study of Novalis and Annubella , 
a trans. of Ford’s *Tis Pity She's a Whore 
(1895); 1st IWsor dcs humbles (1896); La 
Sagcsse et In destinee (1898); La 1 ' iv dt a 
abeilles (1901); Le Tun pie ensevth 
(1902); La Mart (1913); Mary Mwjdt - 
leine (1913'' ; and Le Bourymestre d< 
Stilemonde (1918), produced in an Kng. 
trans. by Sir J. Martin-Hnrvey in 1920. 
llis work is mystical to a degree. Mir- 
beau's fantastical critique of M. ns a 
‘Belgian Shakespeare* no longer calls 
for serious comment, but lew would 
disagree with M.mdalr in calling him one 
of the century’s most original, movt 
beautiful, and strongest types of genin'-. 
His essays, of which La Suytsse i( In 
JJestmfe (1902) are of the highest quality, 
show the influence < hieily of Kitierson 
and Novalis, but his plays suggesi .» 
fatalistic* turn of mind. Studies in tin 
psychology of terror, of despair, mid 
other emotional phenomena, they an* 
devoid of action and of dmmatic common- 
place; they are not pre-eminent 1> suited 
for the stage, although they have often 
met with a good reception. An Fug. 
trails, of L'Omeaa bleu, by A. Teixeira 
de Mattos The Blue Bird— had great 
success in the theatre. Debussy's setting 
of PelUas is one of tho greatest of modern 
operas. A certain sq^Limeut-ality mars 
moments in his L’Oiseau bleu as in many 
of hiswritiugs. But it is a lively theatrical 
fairy story which is a masterpiece of its 
kind. His later plays and essays rovouled 
a freer acceptance of modern life, but little 
real deepening of vision or more capacity 
to create human character, lie lias been 
called a mystic mail of the world and this, 
perhaps, detines aptly his qualities and 
defects. Ilia Inter works include The 
Wrack of the Storm (essays cone* Tiling the 
Fi rst W< irld Wa c, 1 9 1 6 ) ; Betrothal ( 1 9 1 8 ) ; 
Ia>s Scatters dans la Montague, (1919); The 
Life of I fa White, Ant (1926); The Life of 
Space (1927); The Mayic of tin Stars (1930 ) ; 
The Life of the Ant (1931); JS Araiynt'c de 
Terre (1932); Im Grande £joi (1933); Araut 
le grand silence (1931); Pigeons and 
Spiders (1935); The Hour-Glass (1936); 
L'Ombre des nilcs (1936); Or rant Diru 
(1937); and The Abbot of Setubal (play, 
1940). See A. Symons, The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature , 18»»; A. van 
Bever, Maeterlinck , 1904; K. Thomas, 
Maurice AfaeJerlinck , 1911: fl. Rose, On 
Maeterlinck . 1911; J. BothdU, Life and 
Works , 1913; and Georgette Leblanc, 
Souvenirs , 1931; also monographs by (.*. 
Harry » 1900, 1932; and A. Badly, 1931. 

Mafeking, tn. In the N. of Capo Prov„ 
S. Africa, and the centra of the protector- 
ate of Brit. Bcctiunnalaud. Pop. (white) 


<362 
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3000; (others) 2800; European (2300). It 
is situated in a gold-mining difat. The tn. 
was laid out in 1885 by Sir Charles 
Warren. M. is particularly remembered 
in connection with the 280 days’ siogo it 
underwent during the llwr war of 1890. 

It was gallantly defended by Col. (later 
Lord) Badeu-Powell, to whose resource 
and courage was due the fact that It was 
able to hold out against the Investors for 
seven months, until It was relieved by 
( nl. (later F.-M. Lord) Plainer with 
Rhodesian forces. The investment was 
lollowcd with the closest interest in 
huglund, and on the receipt of the news 
of the relief London gave itself up to 
rejoicing of unaccustomed spontaneity — 
whence the word ‘matlicking.’ From M. 

Jameson in 1895 set out on his unfortu- 
nate exploit on behalf of the Reformers. 

M. owes much of its present deveinpmont 
to its importance as a railway venire, and 
to its railw'uy workshops. In these woik- 
shopu during the siege were manufactured 
a look-out tower. amniunirion, and a 
searchlight, and even a gun — improvised 
out of drain-pipes (callcil ‘The Wolf and 
now to be seen at the Koval \ mted 
^ei vice Institution). Set A. \. Hamilton, 
the Sieve of Maf eking, 1900. arid F. 1). 

HailUo, Maf eking, a Dung of the Siege, followed b> the Suit# Magazine in 1739 
1900. „ . (ended m 1H17 j, the Monthly Rtvieic 

Mallei, Francesco Soipione, Marehese (1749-1815), und the famous though 
di (1075 1755). It. dramatist and archie- short-lived London Magazine \ 1820 -29. 
ologiht, ft. at Verona. lie lirst adopted Ularkirootl't Magazine appeared in 1817, 
the military profession, but abandoned having a great influence owing to 
fids for literatim'. Ilis tragedy M train , its topical i riticisins. An Edinburgh 
produced In 1713, was highly esteemed. Monthly Renew was pub. from 1819 to 
in 1731-32 appeared his prill, work. J823. Fraser's Magazine (1830), which 
I erona illustiata (2 vols.), treating of the betaine Longman’s Magazine in 1882. 
origin, hist., and literature of Verona, numbered Carlyle and Thackeray among 
lie uIho wrote Introduction to the Snnue its contributors. The first maga/iue 
of Mathematics. His complete works wire nub. at one shilling was Tait’s Edinburgh 
pub. ill 1790. Magazine (lS.iJk Among the other M 

Mafia, or Maffla, secret society of Siein . pub. under those conditions were TtrnpU 
Historically, tho M. is said to be a come- Rar (1800 1900) and tiie Cornhili, the 
quence of the long period of bad foreign latter cd. by Thackeray. Tho price was 
govs, before tho unity of Italy through reduced to sixpence with Longman's 
Garibaldi. For long tho M. dominated Magazine (1882-1905). Renew of Renews, 
Sicilian social life, embracing all claves pub. in 1890, and the Strand Mtigazine 
and always holding itself out as the m 1891 were others. Among the more 
supporters of tl ic particular gov. in pow«r. prominent Amer. M. arc (or wor©> .s crib- 
Jt issued decrees, fixed laud rente, and mr’s (ceased pub. in 1939), the Century 
practised extortion on a wide scale, (merged in the ho rum in 1930), Harper’s, 
Resistance to its ‘decrees’ was met with (Uistnopohtan . the Saturday Evening Post, 
murders and vendettas. Finally it was tho Forum (founded 1880), now' Current 
< rushed under the Fascist regime. See theory and Forum. Tho twentieth 
C. Mori, The Last Struggle, 1922 29 ccntiirj has seen the issue of Innumerable 
(trans. 1933). M. designed to catoi for the public’s 

Mafra, tn. In Kstreinadura. Portugal, demand for .short stories and ‘potted* 
18 in. N.W. of Lisbon, noted for its great knowledge. Illustrations from drawings 
and beautiful pile of buildings erected m or photographs are a notable feature of 
imitation of the Es< oriivl of Spam by many. There have also been brought 
John V. in 1717-31. Tho buildings out sov. M., su< li us the London Mercury 
includo a church, royal palace, monastery , (extiuct), the - Idtlphi , aud tho Criterion 
and college. Pop. 4000. (extinct), which have made their mark as 

Magadha, In anct. India the name of t ho examples of high-class M. In France the 
kingdom of Prasil, tlio can. of vvlUeh. Revue des Deux Mondes holds a high place 
Pallbothra (Sanskrit Patailputra). was as a critical re view. The earliest Canadian 
situated on tho Ganges. The Gk. know- M. were the Canadian Magazine, pub. in 
ledge of this kingdom was probably Quebec in tho 1820s; tho S'ora Scotia 
derived from tho expedition of rteleucus Magazine and some Fr. -Canadian pubs., 
against Samlracottus Chandragupfca («.?.). notably tho K ec Magazine , which 
king of M. were started In tho last part of tho 

Mag&lh&as, Fern&o do, see Magellan, eighteenth century. The Sydney Uni- 
Ferdinand. versify Magazine, begun in 1855, was the 


Magallanes : 1. Ter. of Chile, com- 

prising tho whoio of tho coast strip S. of 
47° 8., i.e. between the gulf do Pends and 
Capo Iloru, and all the is., except half the 
is. of Tierra del Fuego and Staten Is. 
Mts. and forests occupy the N. part ; 
desolate and sterile pampas plains, 
abounding in lagoons and salt marshes, 
tho S. part. Timber and fura are pro- 
duced ; gold, coal, and copper are found. 
Area 52,271 «q. m. Pop 48,801. 2. 

Cap. (formerly Punla Arenas) of M. ter., 
on the strait of Magellan. Tho most 
southerly tn. in the world, formerly a 
convict station, it is tho centre of supplies 
for variou*. stations in Tierra del Fuego, S3. 
Patagonia, and tho Falkland Is., and a 
coaling station for vessels passing through 
the strait. A new mole, enlarging tho 
port facilities, was opened in 1927. Rye 
and barley arc giown; tallow, hides, 
frozen meat, and wool are exported. 
Pop. 27.099. 

Magazines. This term is usually ap- 
plied to periodical pubs, which deal with 
general or particular siibiocts in literature 
or art, and often contain st oiics and poem*. 
The modern magazine dates from 1731, 
when Cave pub. tho Gentleman's Magazine . 
wlibh continued until 1997. This w*‘ 
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firat of the Australian M. of repute, and It 
is worthy of note that the tone of domin- 
ion univ. M. of to-day is uniformly high, 
particularly the Queen* s Quarterly, the 
organ of Queen's Univ., Kingston, 
Ontario. Other well-known dominion 
M. are the Canadian Jh'orum and the 
Valhous le Review (Canada) and the 
Bulletin ( Australia'. Bee II. W. Peet, A 
Biblioymphy of Journalism, 1915; Lf. 
Mott, A History of American Magazines 
1 7 41- 1650, 1930; and F. Sper, The 

Periodical Press of London , Theatrical and 
Ltterary, 1937. 

Magdala, hill fortress of Abyssinia, 
stood on the plateau of Talnnta at an 
altitude of 9110 ft.; it was the stronghold 
of Theodoi< . and in 1368 was taken and 
destroved hv the Brit, under Sir Uobort 
Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of M. 

Magdalena: 1. Chief riv. of Colombia, 
rises in the Central Cordillora and uuites 
with the Cauca, 130 m. from t ho Caribbean 
Sea. It ends in a large delta, em losing 
the small is. of Los G6mez, and is closed to 
sea-going vessels by reason of a large 
bar at t be mouth ; goods are conveyed by 
mil ftnm Harrau'tuilla to the point whence 
the riv. is navigable. The total length of 
the M. is 1000 m. 2. Small tn. in the 
Argentine Hopublic, situated on the Uio do 
la Plata, ,»2 in. S.E. by E. from Bucdoh 
Aires. Pop. 4000. 3. Dept, of Colom- 

bia, in the N.E. It is bounded to the \V. 
by tiio It, M„ to the E. by Venezuela, and 
to the N. by tbe Caribbean Sea. Sugar, 
cocoa, oofT<*c, maize, and bananas are 
produced; coal, copper, sliver, and gold 
are mined; cattle and hordes are bred. 
Cap. Santa Marta. Area 20,813 sq. in. 
Pop. 420.300. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, one of the 
colleges of the univ.. was founded in 1453 
by Win. of \\ ay ntiete, who had held the 
post of Lord High Chancellor of England. 
The building wan begun in 1474. and Is 
consider'd one of the most beautiful of all 
the Oxford colleges. The tower is one of 
the mo’d interesting feat urcs of tbe college, 
and it is from the top of fins that a Lat. 
hymn is sung on May Day morning. A 
now Quadraugle was built on to the college 
in 1835. M. Walks, part of which is 
known as Addison’s Walk, round an 
is. in tbe Ohorwell, are aKo famous. 
During the time of Janies II. the college 
came much to the fore in its resistance of 
the king's choice of a Catholic president. 
Cardinal Wolsey, John Lyly, Ilampdcn, 
Addison, and Gibbon were among its 
former members. See II. v. Wilson, 
Magdalen College, 1899. 

Magdalen College School was founded In 
1480, on the name foundation as M. 
College, the choristers of which are now 
amongst its pupils* 

Magdalen Hall, Oxford, was founded by 
Win. of Waynftete, close to M. College, 
with which it was connected. In 1602 it 
became an independent hall and tn 1 822 its 
members were moved to the premises now 
occupied by Hertford College. In 1874 
the ball was dissolved, and its fellows and 
students became Incorporated as Hertford 
College (g.e.). 

Magdalene, or Magdalen, Mary, name of 


a woman mentioned in the Gospels as a 
disciple of Jesus (Luke vlli. 2). It is 
recorded that seven demons were cast 
out of her. Sho apparently came from 
Magdala or Magadan, (mod. El-Mejdel), 
near Tiberias. She witnessed the craoi- 
iixion of Christ, followed Him to burial, 
and prepared sweet spices for the se- 
pulchre. The account in John xx. tells 
bow she found the tomb empty, and was 
the hrat to behold the risen Jesus (sec also 
Mark xvi. 9). From confusion with the 
woman who anointed Christ's foet in 
Simon's house (Luke vii. 37), the popular 
conception of her has been that of one 
fallen from chastity who later repented 
of horsing Lienee the name M. asylums 
was adopted for homes for penitent 
women, and the word maudlin (weeping- 
o> mi) is derivod from this same unfounded 
idea. There arc manv famous pictures 
of the M. by Correggio, Titian, Paul 
Veronese, unci others. Mio has also been 
confut'd witli Alary of Betban\ , sinter of 
Lazarus, and with the daughter of the 
SyrophnoTiician woman (Mark vii.). See 
legendary life by llrabanus Marcus (ninth 
century) and by Vincent of Beauvais (thir- 
teenth century). 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, founded 
in 1542 by Baron Audio? of Walden. 
In 1128 a Benedictine ■students’ home 
had been erected on the sit**, which on the 
dissolution of the monast* rles parsed into 
t ho bands of Lord Audley, whose repre- 
scntnthe, the owner of Audloy End. still 
lias tbe power of appointing tbe master 
of the college, while the foundation of tho 
college consists of a master, seven fellows, 
and the students. Tho most interesting 
and valuable possession of this < 'allege is 
the library, containing some MSS. and 
the book**, including tbe MS. of the Diary, 
given to it l»y >.unmd Popys, who was 
one of t he students. 

Magdeburg, tn. of Saxony -Anhalt, Ger- 
many. formerly cap. of Saxon v, on the 
1. b. of the Elbe, 88 m. (by rail) W.S.W. of 
Berlin. The eitv was (before* tho Second 
World War) important I'ommcrcially, and 
it includes within its municipality the 
former tns. of Ncustadt, Kudonburg, and 
Buoknu. With the exception of one line 
boulevard, Der Dreite Weg (or Broodway), 
tho streets are uneven anil narrow. Its 
cathedral, a noble Gothic edifice, dates 
from tho beginning of tho thirteenth 
century, and contains tho tombs of Otho 
the Great and his Eng. wife, the Princess 
Edit ha. Here also is the mausoleum of 
Ernest, archbishop of Saxony, tho master- 
piece of Vlscher of Nuremberg. The prin. 
manufs. included (Ik* fore the Second 
World War) Germany’s chief locomotive 
works, *4*601 works, wooUgn, silk, and 
cotton goods, tobacco, gloves, leather, 
chicory, sugar, and vinegar, and there was 
a large trade in chemicals, cereals, and 
fruit. The tn. was founded by Charle- 
magne about 805, and a* Benedictine 
monastery was ©stab, here In 937, which 
in 968 was rained to tho dignity of an 
archbishopric. During the Middle Asms 
M. Joined the Hanseatic League. The 
city suffered severely during the Thirty 
Years war, and gallantly held out for 
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nearly seven months when invested by j 
Tilly. It foil, however, and was sacked 
and burnt, some 30.000 of its lnhab. 
perishing; the cathedral was tho only 
important building to escape destruction. 
The arch bishopric was converted Into a 
duchy In 1648, and was presented to 
Brandenburg. Marshal Ncy captured the 
city In 1800, but it was restored to ITuvda 
In 1811. The aerodrome was bombed 
by the R.A.F.. July 23, 1940. Heavy 
bomb loads caused much destruction on 
July J, 1941, and the factories were again 
bombed on Aug. 12, 1911, and on scv. 
occasions m subsequent years. In the 
invasion of Germany the Allies reached 
the Kibe IS. of M. on Aptil, 11 1915. The 
Gere, fought tenaciously to deny posses- 
sion of M. itself, which, however, fell to 
the Amors, on April 18. Hop. 307 000. 

Magee, William Connor (1821 -91 ), Kug. 
prelate, b sit Cork, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Ho Juki various 
ministries, and in 1808 became bishop of 
Peterborough, and archbDhop of A ork 
m 1891. He was an act ho organiser of 
the t Imrch Defence So# loty, and as a 
debater and orator had few equals. Ho 
pub. The Uosptt and /A* Age (1884) stud 
7 ht Atonement (IShfJ). See .1. (’. Mac- 
Donnell. Lift and Correspondent e, 1899. 

Magellan, Ferdinand Portuguese Fer- 
nao de MagalhSes) (1480-1521), cele- 
brated Poituguose navigator, b. at Villa 
do sahinsa, Tt. is -os -Montes, the diseo\ crcr 
ot the strait of Magellan and the Philip- 
plum. Distinguished for his skill and 
enterprise, he served under Albuquerque 
in the h. Indies for m*v. jeare, taking part 
in the capture of Malacca (1511). (Vm- 
siiknng th.it his service were nut 
projierlv rcromiienseii, he renounced alle- 
gkuue to Portugal and went over to I 
Sp.iiu, where Cbailcs V. warmly received 
him ami gtue him <*ommainl of a fleet of 
i 1 \o vessels with which he set out m 
151 9 to discover a W. route to the K 
Indies. He was the first navigator of 
the Pacific Oceun. so called bj him. and 
on his vovage also disc o\ erod the Miait 
which bears ins uamo, and tho Lailinut - 
He met his death in the Philippine Is I 
where ho became tho nllj of tho purre of 
Cebu, one of tho smaller in., against tlu* . 

e rmre of another little is. of tho group. 

1. was killed in 1521 in a buttle in 
Moct&n. Ills flagship, tho Trinidad, \ 
baling lieeome loukv. was kept behind at | 
Tidor in the K. Judies. The onlv ship 
of tho live to return to Spain w,i> the 
Vittoria, wlileli was thus the lh-t to 
circumnavigate tho globe. See A. Piga- 
fetta. The, bxrst Voyage round the World 
by Magellan (Kng. trails. 1874); and liros 
by F. SI. GnMlomard, 1890; K. F. Benson, 
1929; and B. Zweig, 1938. 

Magellan, Stiait of, between S. America 
and Tierra del Kuego, 300 in. in length, 
varies In width from 24 to 17 in. it was 
discovered by tho Portuguese explorer 
Magellan in 1520. The strait is dihlcult 
of navigation, and is enclosed on the YV. 
by steep wooded nits. See also Ticrra 
Australia Incognita. 

Magollanio Clouds (Nubeculm Major and 
Minor), two oval doudliko patches of 
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nebulous light near tho S. pole of the 
heavens, named by tho navigator, Andrea 
Pornali, after Magellan. The Major is in 
tho constellation Dorado, and tho Minor 
is situated in a blank space between 
H><lriis and Tueana. The greater num- 
ber of the variable stars of tbe heavens are 
found in these clouds. The greater 
nebula covers an area of about 12 square 
degree and the lessor about 10 square 
degrees, according to Jferschel. 

Magendie, Francois (17ft3 -135'>), physio- 
logist and physician, b. at Boult aux, and 
educated at Pans. His manual of physio- 
logy, entitled f*r6cts dlCim tdaire de 
hysioloyie, appeared in In 1821 

e became a member of tho Academy of 
BcJeuto# and ten years later pi of. of 
anatomy and medicine In tho Colb gc de 
France, whore he becamo noted tor hu 
experiments on the physiology of the 
nerves. Among bis works arc (Fr. titles 
tranb.) Lectures on the Physical Phenn- 
menu of L\fe (1839) and Lutvies on the 
b'vnctums and instases of the Am one 
system 1 1 839 ). II e was also the founder of 
the Journal de Fhymologte ejrptn on /dale. 
Stp life bv C. Bernard, 185f*. 

Magenta, tr». in Lombardy, Hnlv, 15 in. 
\\ . of Milan, noted for the greet battle 
fought Mute in 1859 between the allied 
Fr. ami Sardinians aud the Austrians, id 
wlileli the former were ^irlunou-. Mlks 
arc made, and tho In. ga.c iU min e to a 
colour (see l'rnf~i\F). Pop. 50oo. 

Magenta, wp Ft ru«-r i . 

Magero Island, near the o.ja>t of Mn- 
marken, Norway, in tho \rctie Oct in. It 
is irregular in outline and teimm..bs on 
tho X. in North Cape, the inn*t r.oitherly 
I point of ICurofio. Pop 32, PK) 

Magersfontein, battlefield. the *c»*ne of 
a Brit, dehat in tho Boer war, in 

tlio \V. ot the Orange Free cita+e, s. \fr*< a, 
near the Modder It. There is a monu- 
ment. to the dead of tho Anglo-Boer war 
which !-> tho objective of an ann. Scottish 
pilgrimage. 

Maggiore, Lake (tho L&cus Verbanus of 
tin* Homs.), m Hah, w bounded bv Pied- 
mont, Lombard > , uni the Swiss onton 
Tuiuo. It is 39 in. m length and »f an 
irregular shape; tne greatest dej^h is 
1230 it. Tito K. Ticino Hows* through tho 
lake, which is traversed by btouru packets. 
In tho S.VV. poition are tlie R rromean 
IsIoa: on tho N and W. it is enclosed 
bv high nits. and on tho >>. and IS. by 
vine - covered .slopes. (See illustration, 
p. (m.) 

Maggot, the grub or larva of a fly or 
other iiibpct hatching from an egg 
deposited in its mod supply. The term, 
which is un«cicutiflo, Is usually applied 
to legless larva', such as those of tho bluo- 
bottio and green -bottle flies; one of the 
latter is the well-know'n sheep M. The 
Ms. of fruit im ludo a large number of 
insect typos. Tho Ms. found in plant 
galls aro those of the gait wasps. 

Maghera, par. and mrkt. tn. of London- 
derry, N. Ireland, 14 4 m. N. of Cooks town. 
There are rnanm of sewn muslins and 
llucus. Pop. 7600. 

Magherafelt, par. and mrkt. tn. of 
Londonderry, N. Ireland, 7 in. S.U. of 
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Maerhera There is a shut factoiy and 
manuf of linen Pop 4000 
Maghiana, *cc nndei Jhw 
Magi (derived fiom mao or m >o 1 e hlc v i 
piiost, mikguth a man who wears hi- hair 
m a pirticulai manner, moqh t distin 
guisherl a tube of the Me duns which 
w eio set aside* foi the manugtment of tlio 
-acred rites and for tho prison at ion 
and pronigatiou of the traditional know 
ledge Tbiom the Medians the institution 
of the M found its win under t $ rue into 
Persia lhov wue not onl\ the ‘keepers 
ot tht sicrcd things the learned of the 
people the philosophies and servants of 
t mi, hut ilso divimrs mantles augurs 


some unreasoning association of ideas 
from a mere s\nchiomsation which 
association lias locoino stereotyped in 
t he e nrlv tiailit ions of partienlar rar es and 
fosteud b> the natuial hope of pom 
tiating tho invRtoi> of lutuios law*, 
lor an exhaustive collection of cuiiou 
peasiut and otht r beliefs that have m nt 
down through the folkloxc of \ ulous 
1 uroptnu nations see Hi uid s / i tntlai 
Antiquities and tho pubs oi the folklore 
‘-ocic tv 

PI i< 1 M oi tho black ait or M pmpe i 
is that bi inch of M which was pi letiseu 
with evil intentions gcwiullv 1 \ un 
oiUcial persons like witches or -m tiers 
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i id astiologeis and no ti rnsaction of 
importance took place without oi at, uiist 
thtlr advice 

Magic, word of saicrdotil ni^m 1 m lug 
domed from tic Magi wlo-c cniicr 
functions wen divmatorv <i prophetic 
but later in the 1 c r-Ian couit sank to t he 
level of mire occultism M is elosch 
tkm to superstition the tdief in it oh 
the ait f exorcising spirits or pi Mincing 
supernatural o 1Yi ct* In ing as dc c p kc etc d 
in the pbv t hology of races low ir the stall 
of civilisation as auj belief in i xtri 
mundane influence It is dillu ult to 
account fn the origin of M ^ir h ]1 
fylor ( b irly History of Mankind) attrl 
butes the e irllest practice if M to tlu 
belief m an objective connection between 
two things a man and a ruch drawing c f 
him, or two events the death ot a child 
and the great hawks nocturnal cry — 
when in truth the connection could onh 
be subjective It seems more correct to 
say that all such connections ore duo to 


In contr i listmc lion to Hack M whit 
M cm i i Us the altruist jc piactici of M 
Jins | j sition is exinijlitud in tin 
medic \ it be Ik lx m g< mi md bid lairk' 
The t im i ru hunt incut which Is derived 
from I it mtantare (to repeat a chant or 
charm ntrj denotes the practice cf 
i nthralling nil vthci by chanus or sorccr> 

I (oil bt 1 ^s bjinctu Kii^^thti m would be 
Iookt 1 upi u I v lower i ices ns inchint 
me nt Vu olvinis upidication of white 
M is the healing it cb mho bv Rorccrcrs 
anl u iced gcnuillv M among carlv 
orieuf I and vuiious ibongtiuil imm had 
and h h over and above its wpf ritual oi 
sacerdot >1 slgnltkaneo this utilltailun os 
pcct See J (ji I Oraesie, hibliutheui 
maotca U j>m umatica 1H48 O 1 inner 
A ineitui ) ears in Polynesia 1*61 *-u 

k H Ivlor Hen arches into tht l arlit 
History of Manl md 1865 It Hrough 
‘'myth, The Ustrxames of Vntoria* 1878 
H Vvch Plcssw 1 twin d*une bthhoyraphn 
franca im dt la sonelh rie, 1800 W W 
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Skeat Malay V o(i ic 1900 A 1 nng Mugv By altering t he ordu of f ho numbers m 
and lUliy u n 1901 \ ( II add in Mayn the top row and making: corresponding 

and I ttishivm, 1900 Sn J G I rust i / h( changes in flu other urns a 1 tree uu n r 


Golden liough 1911 It 11 Mintt J he 
rhrtshold f hiligvm, 1911, W J Perry 
l he Origin <f 1 lugu and Religion 192 J 
W IT Kiveis, Medium Mag it and 

Religion , 1921 I E I \ ms 1 rite h ird 
H iWuraft Oradi* and Main a in nq 
the izande , 1917 L < hoc ho 1 Om/Utsmi 
it magic en 1 jlIhvu Grunt, 194 j md J 
Mmnsli, Ritual i f lit jher fngic , 1 1 1 7 

Magic Lantern, oi Optical Lantern 
apparatus feu prelecting upon i white 
bcrcen cnluigcd n pit sent atoms of <li t 
grams, pie tuns, etc, diawn or photo 
giuphcd on glass slides I he instriirm nt 
is said to hate been imeiitcd by Uhan i 
muh Kirehc r who described it m 1 040 it 
was at first used as an amusing toy, hut m 
its late r de\e lopments is a means of ic pre 
bent ing small pic tun and obje i ts i o largo 
audiences lho eiricmatogiaph i> t ^sen 
1 10117 au optical lantern ihc insti i 
merit consists of a lantc in body to rout cm 
the source ot light and the reflectors in 
optical sj stem, auel a slot to at < ominod itc 
the slide framt I he light is gcnciillv 
limelight (q i ) oi the elet f ric uu lie 
rptlc il Wcin m the culinary 1 \ r t 
consists of * ‘condensing lenh \ hi li 
transmits i lit ravs t»o 1 light t » 1 1 c 
object and in ‘objceMve * which ic e encs 
the lays troni tlio ol]e«t an i ti msmits 
them to ti c he ic en 

Magic Squares, sets of numbers urai m l 
m the for n ot a sejuare in sue li j manner 
that the sum ot the numbers in e ie h 
\ertic il mel horizon! il column mi in 
each diagonal is constant 9 he folic wing 
may str\t is e samples of the ii ee ti tin 
turn 

In Tig 1 the numhcis 1 t > u 
arrange elm in\ oieler in the fu«-t jow tio 
second counm ne is with the nuinhei in th 
fourth cell of t lie first row iml piocciJs 
in the same rclitive oreler Ihe llm i 
row commences with the number in ti 
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fourth coll of the* socemd row, anil pio 
ceeds In order anel so on Fig 2 counts 
of the numbers 0 to 4 multiplied l y '> and 
oooh row starts with the number in tho 
third coll of tlio row above If now the 
numbers In the eclls of Mg 1 he added 
to those In the corresponding cells of I ig 
2 the result is a M ^ as in * ig i 
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fig 2 


of such M 's ( m be obtained bv Slice es^n e 
additions lho simplebt of ill M S is 
lormcd by the rune digits with 5 m the 
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eentre an 1 the <un numbers it ti 
coincic M " were in old times i ni 
iersall\ believed to poshes* ostiologietl 
qualities 

Maginot, Andre (is, 7-19 i2) Tr soldier 
b at luiis onunitor of tho fimous 
fort ill ations wli 1 bc< tme knowr as 
the Maginot line lie cn'isted * an 
infantryman in Mr Mrst World Wa md 
was soon proin ited to the tank of sorgeani 
but, after three minths was so badh 
wounded at the f itrtss « f Pouai uiont in 
the guat \crciun luttle that thcncoforth 
re Ic use (l from null irv scnlu he was able 
to turn his at tent i n to the 1 it gcr problems 
of the protciti n (1 his county Itom 
the recurrent 1 » i mtnict In 1917 he 
became mimsfci of eolomcs In 1922 and 
again m 1 )29 lu was mil ister of war 
J ogctlier with 1 unley^ the l«r president 
ho w caked out the scheme for tho Maginot 
line The original scheme was com 
pletcd in 19)4 but in the meantime , m 
1932, its on itcirli 1 1 d 1 he line st rote hod 

from the Belgian frontier to tho Swiss 
frontier It cost more than £ 10 000,009 
to construct and was subsequently aug- 
mented iu strong h The Magmot hue 
was outllaiikcd b lie Gere, in 1910 and 
In June of that year they crossed the llluno 
and broke through tho line lho tmr 
rating of the Maginot line aud tire 
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passive strategy resulting; from It arc 
regarded as one of the contributory 
causes of the Fr. collapse. As early as 
1927 tlio Magi not lino was described by 
Maj.-Gen. Fuller, the Brit. mechanized 
war expert, us *tlie tombstone of France.’ 
See also under Wfhti.kn Fkont is Skcond 
World War. 

Magione, vil. of Central Italy, 8 m. 
W.N.W. of Perugia. It buffered damage 
In the battles of 1944. The church of the 
Madonna delle Grazic was hit aud the 
castle of the Knights of Maltu was 
damaged by sliell-flre, but remained 
btructurally intact. 

Magistrate, one in whom is vested juris- 
diction or executive authority in affairs of 
tivil gov.. In other words, an adminis- 
trator of the law. In this sense the king 
is the first M. In a nionarchial state, while 
in a republic the president is the chief M. 
The word is now more usually applied to 
subordinate o Iff cere to whom a part of 
executive judicial power is delegated; in 
England it means, bpecifically, a minor 
judicial officer, such as a justice of the 
peai o, a stipendiary, or a police magistrate ; 
m Scotland, a provost or bailie of a burgh. 
Prior to the Local Government Act, 1888, 
the administrative work of the co. fell to 
the lot of tho justices or magistracy, but 
the Act, while leaving them their judicial 
funttions, took away the bulk of their 
administrative functions. See also «lr»- 
TH L of the Peace. >SVe Stone’s Justices’ 
Manual (annually), 79th ed. (1917) by 
> . J. llayward. See aUo \\ . Shaw. 
Feidnu' and Procedure in Magistrates* 
Courts, 1946: J. P. Eddy, dustier'*' Hand- 
book, 11*47; L Page. Justuc of the P/u<v 
ibrd ed.). HU 7; K. J. 3lrt\w*ud and 11. 
Wright, Offtct of Magistrate Uth < >1 h 
1948; and F. T. Giles, The May id rut <*’ 
Court, 11U 9. 

Magliabecohi, Antonio da Marco 
3 73 4', It. librarian and bibliophile, b. at 
Florence, famed for his vast and varied 
knowledge of language** and anriunitios. 
For many years he was librarian to 
Cosfruo III., irrand dnke of Tuscany. At 
Ids death he left his collection of Mbis. ami 
early ed*>. to t he grand duke, who gave It to 
the city. 

Maglie, tn. in the prov. of Lccce. Italy, 
19 m. E.N.h. of Gallipoli. Pop. 9000. 

Magna Carta, or Th» Great Charter, the 
famous document granted hi King John 
at Runnvmede, on tlic H. Thame*. to tin* 
barons in 1215, viewed in after times as 
the basts of Eng. liberties and ih*.t«Tibcd 
bv the historian Ilallara as the ‘keystone 
of English liberty.* Its great under- 
lying principle is that the king must keep 
the law. John’s oppressions and tyran- 
nies aroused the barons to take up arms to 
redress their grievances, their demands 
being based on the charter voluntarily 
granted by Henry 3. In addition. It 
contained sixty-three clauses embodying 
provisions for the protection of the rights 
of feudal proprietors and against the 
abase of the royal prerogative. Its prim 
provisions were the redress of a number of 
grievances connected with feudal tenures; 
provisions regarding the relief of heirs, 
wards, and marriage of the widows of 


tenants-iu-chicf; the inviolability of the 
liberties of the city of London and other 
ports and tus. ; freedom of commerce to 
foreign merchants; the strict administra- 
tion of J usLice ; the permanent abode of the 
court of common pleas at Westminster; 
the holding of assizes in tho different cos,, 
and the cstah. of assizes; the abolition of 
extraordinary taxation; the protection of 
life, liberty, and pioperty; one standard 
of weights and measures; no Imnishmcnt 
or imprisonment sa\e by judgment of 
peers. It. inav be noted that tho word 
’outlawed' in M. C. is out of date aud 
meaningless, hut a standing committee of 
tho House of Commons, when discussing 
tho Administration oi Jus! ire (Miscellan- 
eous Provisions) Bill which, inter (ilia, 
proposed to repeal the word from M. C., 
decided for sentimental reasons to leave 
tho unct. statute as it ivas on tho Statute 
Book. See E. Pantos, Magna Carta, 

1904, and W. S. MoKechnie, Magna Carta, 

1905. 

Magna Carta (Charfea) Island, 2 m. X.W. 
of Staines, in tho Thames, Surrey, Eng- 
land. It won the site of the signing of 
Mugna Carta by King John in I2L> 

Magna Gracia, name given by the unot. 
historians und geographers to the Hellenic 
settlements of pre-Rom. times m tho s. 
of Italy. They included Hriiitium, Lu- 
cania, Apulia, and Iapygia Important 
cities were Tarcntuin ami Cunm*. Tho 
(Iks. colonised extensively in tho Medi- 
terranean, but tho term M. G. was ox- 
clusively used to denote those* settlements 
in S. Italy not im hiding Hiciij . which wus 
a separate colony. Of all the cities of 
M. U., Tarentum was the most important, 
and lout its in Hut -nee to tbe oilier tns. 
under the Hellenic civilisation. The best 
part ot the hist, of M. U. inav be studied 
in the hist, of Tarentupi (g.v.) itself. 

Magnahum Alloys, see uudtr Mao- 
N KUI I'M. 

Magnes, Judah Leon (1877-1JM8), 
Jewish rabbi and Zionist. />. m Sun Fran- 
cisco. He was educated at ('mclnnatl 
Uuiv., nnd lleh. Union Collegia, and, later, 
at Beilin and Heidelberg. Appointed 
lristriK tor and librarian at tho lleh. Lnlon 
College in HMi3, ho became rabbi of 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn, 1994. His early 
years weie spent in the Jewish ministry. 
He was secretary of tho A liter. Zionists 
3 995 but had no sympathy with 
political Zionism, tho sou) of the Jewish 
people or, as he termed it, tho mission 
of Israel being mmli more important than 
tho ambitions of the Jewish Nationalists. 
Ho set tied in Palestine in 1922. M. was 
the official and trusted adviser to a suc- 
cession of Brit, high cnmintssinucrH. His 
relations with the official Zionists in 
Palestine aud elsewhere were always 
strained, for as time passed lie became 
certain that an Arab-Jewiih entente was 
essential. To tho decisions taken on Nov. 
10, 1917 by the United Notions he made 
strong objections, although tho idea of 
internationalisation of toe Holy City 
appealed to him. His i)rln. work, 
however, was In connection with the 
Heb. Unlv., on Mt. Scopus, the site of 
which he chose as far back as 1912. Whet* 
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in 1025 it at last took flhape bo became 
chancellor (in the Amcr. sense), that is to 
say head of its administration. Thence- 
forth the univ. was almost the whole of 
his life. In 1 9 Ho, when its constitution 
was remodelled, M. became president. 

Magnesia : l . Magnesia ad M&andmm, 
anet. city of Jonia. Asia Minor, 10 m. 
N.K of Mile! iih, near the Mtcandor. Until 
it, fell into the hands of the Horns, it uss 
a wealthy and prosperous city. It was 
destroyed by the Cimmerians about 700 
B.r., and here Theinistocles, the Athenian 
patriot, d. 440 B.r. 2. Magnesia ad 
Sipylunt, Turkish city on the Hermits, 
near Mt. Hfp.vlus, N.W. of Lydia. Near 
this tn. Soipio defeat od Antiochus of 
Syria, in 190 b.c. Its modern namo is 
Manissa, and it contains 31,000 Inbab. 
3. Div. in anct,. Thessaly, along the K. 
coast, with Mt. Pellon and Mt. Ossa on Its 
borders. 

Magnesia, see M vnvi sipm. 

Magnesia, Sulphate of, see Epsomitk. 

Magnesium Limestone, formation oec ur- 
rlng ju the middle «Jv. of tho Permian 
system. It consists of a bed of brown 
shale with bands of nuirl slate mid a 
superposed /one of dolomite. It is a 
characteristic feature of the Permian 
system in the K. of England and is repre- 
sented in tlie W. I ^ ri„ out muons llnto- 
stones and sandstones. The leim M. L. 
ns a rock is applied to dolomite, a mineral 
rry'dulliKiruT in oetohedra and consisting 
of calcium and magnesium carbonate. 

Magnesite, mineral consisting of mag- 
nesium carbonate (MgCOj,). It is iw>- 
moiphous with ealcite, and is met with in 
three forms, crystalline, missive, and 
earthy. The crystals occur in rhombo- 
hedra, and have a hardness of 4 and a sp. 
gr. of 3. The other forms are white in 
colour and are often mixed with meer- 
schaum or other magnesium salts. The 
mineral is mined In Kubnea. Madras, and 
California, aiul is used for the manuf of 
fire-bricks, as a source of magnesium 
salts, and as a pigment. 

Magnesium, symbol Mg: atomic num- 
ber 12 ; atomic weight 21*32, a metallic 
bivalent clement. Jurist known in the 
form of the sulphate, or Epsom salt*, in 
tho eighteenth century Hie oxide, or 
magnesia alba, was prepared, and was at 
first thought to lie rheiuically identical 
with lime. In 1808 Davy demons rated 
that magnesia was tho oxide of a metal; 
the metal was obtained in a fairly pure 
state by Bnssy In 1829. M. occur* in the 
form of carbonate in magnesite, dolomite, 
and magnesian limestone; as sulphate In 
sea water and some mineral waters, as at 
Epsom In Surrey, and Seidlltz in Bohemia, 
also as the mineral kicserito: it oc( urs as 
chloride In the mineral carnal Ute at Mass- 
fnrt; it also enters into the composition 
of many silicates, as hornblende, tale, 
olivine, asliestos, and meerschaum. Metal- 
lic M is commonly prepared from the 
mineral oarnollito, which is fused with 
fluorspar in tho presence of metallic 
sodium. The Impure metal thus obtained 
is then sublimed and tho product pressed 
Into the form of ribbon. It. is usually pre- 
pared from fused curnallito by electrolysis. 


The operation is performed in an iron 
pot which acts as tho cathode, whilst 
carbon rods form tho anode. Tho whole 
apparatus Is closed Insido an electric 
furnace so that tho temp, ma? be so 
maintained that tho resulting M. shall 
remain molten. A currant of coal gas 
and hydrogen serves to prevent tho access 
of oxygen which would cause oxidation. 
Chlorine, a gaseous product of the elec- 
trolysis, is Jed off by a Hide pipo. M. is a 
lustrous white metal of sp. gr. 1-7.* and 
melting-point t>49° O. It Is malleable and 
ductile. When heated in air it bums with 
great brilliancy, forming the oxide MgO, 
a white powder slightly soluble in water 
and verv infusible (used as a refractory 
lining for furnaces); at the same time a 
little AT. uitride is usually formed, Mg*N*. 
When tho metal burns in chlorine, the 
chlorine MgC'U iH formed. Tt may uteo be 
prepared by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on magnesia or M. carbonate. Tho 
bromide ami iodide resemble the i Morale: 
they uro soluble m water and occur !j sea 
w liter. 

The sulphate formerly obtained from 
1 the springs at Epsom is now obtained 
I from t he mineral kit-^ente; the Halt it* fail ly 
soluble in water. M. is used in photo- 
' graph? for producing a brilliant light rich 
I in tlirmionl ravs; it is used tor a similar 
.purpose in pvrotidinv. The salt-* .ire 
useful fMi r gati\**M. The sulphate, or 
Epsom salt s, ,s mo-.t i omrn.mJy ciuphn od. 
and act*, by virtue of abstracting water 
, Irani the tissues into tin* bowel: tin* 
l stronger the solution, the m* re wafer »- 
1 tlius abstracted. Fluid rn.ignc-ia Is an 
| aperient prepared by di»s<»h mg the oar- 
, boimte in water in.pregnated with carbon 
I dioxide. ritrate of magnesia, a popular 
I effervescent aperient, consists of a mixture 
of bicarbonate of soda with tartaric and 
citric acid* with a small proportion of 
Epsom «alls. M. finds a ready u»e in 
chem., since it is a powerful reducing 
agent. It is very valuable m organic 
cli cm. in the form of M. alkjl compounds 
w hloh serve to effci t numerous s 50 . theses. 
'Hu* magnaliuut idojs contain M and 
aluminium in various proportions A 
common one contains 10 per cent M, 19 of 
a silvery colour, and can be soldered. Ont* 
containing 25 per cent AL is very lJkc 
hroiuo. The niagnalium alio; 9 posses^ 
the advantage of being lighter, bulk for 
bulk, than aluminium, and they are used 
for castings. They do not corrode 
easily, and have considerable tensile 
strength. An aircraft, called the Planet 
Satellite, has boon constructed entirely 
of M. See E. V. Pennell, Magnesium, its 
Production and Use ( 2 nd ed.), 1948 

Magnet, see under Magnetism* 

Magnetio Belts, see Elkctro-toerafv. 

Magnetic) Pole and Unite, see Magnet- 
ism. 

Magnetism. The familiar property of a 
magnet, vix. Its power of attracting iron 
and steel, has been known since tho time 
of Thales of Mil* us (040-546 b.c.). The 
name magnet 1 * derived from the tn. 
Magnes (now Manissa), in whose neigh- 
bourhood natural magnets were found. 
This mineral, known as magnetite (g.v.) or 
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lodeatone, contains considerable quantities 
ol the oxides of iron. FeO and FojOg. It 
was used os a crude compass (lienee the 
name lodeatone; lode « A. -S. lad » way) 
before artificial magnets were employed for 
that purpose. Artificial magnets wen* for- 
merly made by stroking Iron with a magnet, 
but in 1819 Oersted discovered tlio phe- 
nomenon of electromagnetism ( 7 .r.) f and 
sluco that time powerful magnets are made 
as follows. A solenoid (Ok. wXiji f a pipe) 
consisting of a narrow tube of any non- 
rnngnetisublc substance is closoly wound 
with a large number of turns of insulated 
win*. The bar to be magnetised is then 
placed inside the solenoid and a current 
k passed through tho wire. Iron, nickel, 
and cobalt are highly magnetizable, but 
the bt*Ht substances for making permanent 
magnets that will retain their M. if treated 
with cart* are steel alloys containing small 
quantities of tungsten, cobalt, aluminium, 
etc. Tho residual power of soft iron 
is verv small, although it is highly 
magnetic. It is therefore used for the 
Hires of electro -magnets (q.v.). All steel 
magnets lose their M. if they arc boated in 
a blight red heat; they lose some of their 
M. if subjected to shocks or hammering, 
and they are best kept by storing together 
In pairs, opposite poles (see below) being 
connected by short pieces of soft iron. 

Properties of a Mag rut. — Tf a bar magnet 
1 -. dipped into iron filings, the latter cling 
to the ends of the bar and very few to the 
middle of tho bur. The regions near t be 
ends are called the poles of tho magnet, 
ami there appeals to he no difference 
between them as regards their power of 
attraction of the tilings; this fact can be 
confirmed by quantitative experiments. 
Such a magnet, if pivoted so that It can 
rotate about a v erticai axis ju a neighbour - 
hood free from iron and electrical machin- 
ery. will ionic to rest In a line approxi- 
mately N. and S. (see below). The pole 
of the magnet that seeks the X. is called 
the X, pole, the other is called the 8 . nole. 
Experiment shows that like poles repel and 
unlike poles attract each other. Tills fact 
accounts for the behaviour of tho compass; 
the earth itself is a magnet, with a mag- 
netic 8 . pole in tho Arctic regions and n 
magnetic N. polo in tho Antarctic regions. 

It also explain- why a magnet attract* 
iron; the Iron becomes magnetised, and 
is then attracted by the magnet. Those 
familiar properties of a magnet, and the 
fact that tho earth was a magnet, were 
discovered hy Win. Gilbert ( 7 .»\), ‘the 
father of magnetic philosopli y . * 

Quantitative Magnetism . — Tho quanti- 
tative law of tho force of attraction and 
repulsion betweou magnetic poles was 
determined by Coulomb (1730-180(5) and 
verified more exactly by Gauss (177 7— 
1855). Defining unit magnet io pole as one 
that repels a similar pole placed one centi- 
metre away in vacuo with a force of one 
dyne. Coulomb's experiments led to the 
conclusion that ft pole of strength m 
repels a polo of strength mf at a distance of 

r cm. in vacuo with a force of dynes. 

For mathematical computations it is con- 
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venient to designate X. poles os positive 
I poles and S. poles us negative polos, and it 
| can be shown that every magnet can be 
I regarded for quantitative calculations as 
consisting of two polos of strengths + 7/1 
and — m. Tho polo strength of a good 
small steel magnet is of the order of 200 
units. 

Tho regions of magnetic attractions and 
repulsions round a magnet is known as a 
magnetic field. Tho character of a mag- 
netic field was investigated by Faraday 
(17U1--1807), to whom the Idea of 'action 
at a distance* was ropugnunt. Instead of 
magnetic poles utt rooting or repelling each 
other without the intervention of a 
medium, Faraday imagined the medium 
traversed by lines of magnetic force that 
gave tho direction of the magnetic force 
at any point. Fig. 2. sIiowh the lines of 
magnetic force in the neighbourhood of a 
bar magnet. Tin* arrows indicate the 
direction In winch a free polo would move. 
Faraday Imagined these lines to spread in 
all directions, beginning on X. poles and 
ending on S. poles, and this physical 
theory was mat hematic ally interpreted at 
a later date by Maxwell with great success. 
A magnetic ‘map* can ho surveyed by 
means of a small compass or, ulterrmf ivciy , 
by meaus of iron filings sprinkled on a 
card placed above the magnet or magnots. 
The filings become magnetised and act os a 
iuv rind of small compasses that set them- 
selves along tin* lines of force. The 
quantitative character of a magnetic field 
is determined by defining the magnetic 
force at a point in the field. Th* unit of 
magnetic lorec is 1 gau^, defined as the 
strength of < lie field at a point where a unit 
pok* is repelh d with a mechanical force of 
1 dyne. Thu* the magnetic force at a 
point i-< 7/ gauss if a pole of strength m 
placed there is repelled with a mechanical 
force of mil dynes, q’lu* strongest mag- 
netic Holds arc those between th** poles of 
tho most powerful electromagnets; they 
aro of the order of 50.000 gauss. Tho 
strength of the earth’s magnetic hold In 
London at the present time is about 0*45 
gauss. Quantitative measurements in M. 
involve tho nze of a magnetometer (q.v.). 

Theories of Magnetism . — All substances 
are magnetic to a slight degree, and their 
feehli tn.vguol io properties may ho ob- 
served when they are placed in an intense 
magnetic field. The ovtcnt to which they 
aro magnetised is. generally speakiug, 
directlv proportional to the st rengt h of the 
magnetising force. Most substances are 
paramagnetic, i.e. t hey become magnetised 
with their magnetic axes (the line joining 
tho S. pole to the X. pole) parallel to the 
magnetising force; a few, notably bismuth, 
are diamagnetic; these substances become 
magnetised with their axes making an 
angle of 180° with the magnetising force. 
Tho ferromagnetic eubstano**, iron, nickel, 
cobalt, and some of thoir alloys, are all 
paramagnetic, but tho extent to which 
they are magnetised depends not only on 
the magnetising force, but also on their 
previous magnotfc hist. Furthermore, if 
the magnotlslng force is increased, a stage 
is rouenod when the magnet becomes 
saturated, i.e. its pole strength reaches 
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a maximum value Now when a magnet cl< ctron (q v ) t hr cltmc ntary charge of 
is bioken in two, we do not obtain two electricity I bis idea has ban developed 
halves, one with a N polo the other with by physicists notably Lmstetn, dc Haas, 
a ^ pole 7 wo new poles appear at the and Hohi An electric current llowing 
point of fiarture liowcver often this pio round a circular coil has a magnetic field 
<ess is it peated the same result Is ol> HirniUu to that of t. magnet whose axis 
taimd every magnet has two poles t oiw ides with that of the, i oil the elec 
We be l Huggt sted that e\f ly magnet whs ■ trioal theory of matter attempts to ascribe 
it illy composed of magnetic particle < the magnetic propcitfc« of bodies to the 
par tick s that we now Inhovo to be of orbit il motions of tho electrons in tin 
molecular dimensions 1 wing «h wlopf d atom Ihe quantum theory of the atom 
Ills tin ory and suggested tbit since (bo di ve loped bv Linste in md Bohr supporte d 
act of magnt libation did not change the tlx m igneton theory md more recently 
(benntal ehaiacter nor the weight of dire ct c \perimental rvieU nci of the c xist- 

< nre of i magneton h is bc< n obtamed bv 
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, ltriethml Maanrh^n Ihe impor 
I tune ot tlx magnetic pioreilics of the 
I earth w is rtalped by imvigitois and it is 
to sailors md thoso connc ted with 
nauticil matters that most of tho invtsti 
git ions iml ir cords of terrestrial magiit tic 
phi norm ni arc due By i si ms of oh 
sen ilmns ot diiTi ii nt points ot the c irlh s 
sin face it h ih been possible to cliait the 
magnetie climcnts pi e ulmr to i loc ilitv 
md t hus « i aide manners to corn i r lu ir 
r ompasst s to t hi true geographic ul mend 
mi 1 In mignetlc climcnts ut am 
point on the i uths Mufarc ire (i ) tin 
I non/i mal rou ponc.nl of the i d’-th s mi 
1 ih tic tc r i hi) tl< dcclinitmn h»r m 
m » k \ uiiti m) thi mgh bitwein tin 
magnet n m mb in uni tin grogiiphuil 
imndiin (m ) tin mglcof dip ( n imlin i 
lion) flic ingle h twuu the dilution o f 
the earth s usultut Ttiignctic t ne m l 
I the hon/ontal at that point lln mr 
nttu chnnnts ur» bv no me ms ion 
"'tint thev u« «ul»|ii t to m eul ir change 
to dimnal \ an it ions, and to urcgnlir 
■ changes hnoyyn as mignrtie storms rh it 
. ire i specially \n»li nt In tho Yrcti md 
Nntarctic rtgions Ihe dulinitnn in 
London fm 'Simple w is 11 1> 1 in 

1 > q 0 in lb >7 it was nil In l q 0(> it w is 
M 0 W uni M Is now about 10 \V ini 


4 m h l»u ut r lifting n l^net Iiftin^ 30 vii 
f til disks 


the speoiim 11 but simply endowed it with 
magnetic properties, iingin tlsablc sub 
stances consisted ol molecular magnets 
Yr cording to this tlnoiy an oriiinirv 
piece of Iron is m nh up ol mole i ulai mag 
nets anangid in haphazard fashion o 
that they ncutialisc cull others ith Is 
on external bocliis lhis dKordi 1 disip 


ihrriasing b\ 1 yeirly The magnetic 
pubs of the iaith iro at present situate 1 
, 111 lit 71 long 7b \\ (\ pole.) and lat 
I 7 i long 1 >S J ps pole) 

I 7 ho daily variation ol the dedinar on in 
1 London takes plate' trom 1 to W in the' 
1 morning and then return-. the extent of 
I tho \ filiation 1 ting li' 111 summer and 17 
l in winte r \s tho vaiiation is also gieate r 
| during the d vy than at night it is evident 
th it tho cause is conncetul with solar 
1 1d1.it ion riu intensity of the magnetic 


pears when the iron is placed in a inognt tie . storms is foun 1 fo bear some relation to 
field and the molecular magnets an set 1 tho ficquuiry ot sun spots md often to 
with their axcH parallel to tho Held Inc displays of turora borealis J ho actual 
poles appeal at the ends of tho magnet ciu-c of the 1 uths M md its secular 
while tho ccntril portions ivhihit only ihaugcs is ol cine Tho obvious sug 
feeble magnetic powers because equal gesimn that the touuer is duo to the loch 
anil opposite poles neutralise each otln 1 s storn present 111 the earth does not nearly 
iffeets This theory act mints for tho account foi tin magnitude of tbo magnetic 
appearance of new poles where vu tho ettictH 01 foi the secular changes, otlnr 
rnogne t is bi okon, and the state of satura t entat i ve c xplunations hav o similar gray 1* 
tion is rca< hod when all the molceuloi detects 

magnets have boon arringed in order Tho variation of the earth’s magnet u 
subsequent loss of M is exnluinod by tho fmeo from one loeihty to another require* 
partial return io dibordt red array the const int aft* 1 Ion of mariners during 

Fftrlv in tho present century \\ eiss sug- a voyage The modern gvro -com pass 
rested the existent o of the magneton or that 1* used as a master compass 011 ill 
eloiuc ntary magnet an analogue of the largo vessels is not a magnetic compass. 
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and ft la set 00 that it always Indicate* 
the true geographical meridian. It is 
interesting' to note that a magnetic com- 
pass, freely suspended, will come to rest 
in a vertical position at the earth's mag- 
netic poles. 

Magnetic Observatory . — The prin. obser- 
vatory in Great Britain is at Eskilalemuir 
in Scotland, on a site far removed from the 

S resence of iron and electrical machinery. 

ormerly the headquarters of tho gov. 
survey were at Kew, but the advent or the 
trams and the electrification of the S. 
railway at Richmond, about 1 m. away, 
caused irregular variations of the magnetic 
field, so that reliable survey became im- 
possible. The authorities received com- 
pensation for this magnetic interference 
and removed to the present site. 

See (elementary), W. C. Badcock and 
E. J. Holm yard, Electricity and Magnetism 
for Beginners. 1931; (advanced), J. Clerk- 
Maxwell. Electricity and Magnetism, 1873; 
J. J. Thomson. Elements of the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Electricity and Mag- 
netism , 189.5; Sir J. Jeans. Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, 1908, 
1941; F. B. Pidduck, A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity. 1925; E, C. Stoner, Magnetism and 
Atomic Structure , 1926, and Magnetism 
and Matter, 1934 ; S. Chapmau, The Earth's 
Magnetism , 1936; N. F. Mott and others, 
Magnetism, 1938; L. F. Bates, Modern 
Magnetism, 1939; J. A. Fleming (editor), 
Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity. 
1939; and S. Chapman and J. Burtils. 
Geomagnetism, 1940. See also J. (\ 
Beattie, Report of a Magnetic Surrey of 
South Africa, 1909. 

Magnetite, mineral consisting mainlv of 
black oxide of iron. Fe»0«. It is identical 
with Jodeetono. and is famous under that 
name for its maimer ic qualities (A.-S. bid. 
way). It occurs as crystals in the culdc 
system, having a hardness of 6 and a 
«p. gr. of j ; it is black and opaq ne. and has 
ametaUit lustre. It is widely distributed 
entering into the composition of many 
volcanic roe**, and is valuable as an iron 
ore. 

Magneto-electric Machine, see Electric 

C»l VKKATOU. 

Magnetograph, instrument automatic- 
ally recording the daily variations of 
either the horizontal or vertical com- 
lionenU of the earth's magnetic force, or 
the declination (see Magnetism) at a given 
magnetic observatory. Ms. are essentially 
sensitive magnetometers (g.r.) in which 
the movements of the magnetic needle are 
magnified by focusing a beam of light 
reflected from a light mirror, attached to 
ft, on a strip of sensitised paper. The 
paper is wrapped round a drum that 
slowly revolves by clockwork. The 
magnetic needle Is mounted differently 
for each of the three magnetic elements 
recorded. 

Magneto Ignition, see under Motok 
Cars. 

Magnetometer. 'Instrument for com- 
paring the strengths of magnetic field* 
(see Magnetism). A common pattern of 
M. consists essentially of a very short 
compass, pivoted so that it can rotate in a 
horizontal plane, carrying a light non- 


magnetic pointer fixed at right angles to 
its centre. The pointer moves over a 
circular scale graduated in degrees. With 
this M. the strength of a magnetic field E 
at a given point can be compared with tho 
horizontal component of the earth's mag- 
netic field 11 at tho same point. It is 
convenient for purposes of computation to 
arrange E and II at right angles to each 
other. The M. is placed with Its needle 
centred over the point in question and the 
deflection 9 ot the needle from the mag- 
netic meridian is observed. The needle 
sets itself in the direction of the resultant 
of F and 11 : It follows from the parallelo- 
gram of forces that F « J7 ton 6. 

A more sensitive pattern consists of a 
short bar magnet mounted on the back of 
a small plane mirror suspended by means 
of a fine torsion less fibre of unspun silk. 
Small deflections of the M. needle are read 
by reflecting a beam of light by the mirror 
on to a distant scale. 

Magnificat, song of thanksgiving of the 
Virgin Mary (Luke i. 40-5.'»>, incorporated 
into tho evening service of the Anglican 
Church, to bo said or sung after the first 
lesson. It forms part of Rom. Catholic 
vespers, its place here dating back to 
about the sixth century. 

Magnifying Glass, see Lens. 

Magnitogorsk, industrial eltv near the* 
site of a vil. at the foot of the Mognltnaya 
Mt. on the S. slopes of the Urals, in the 
Chelyabinsk region of the R.S.F.S.K. 
It owes its existence to the presence of two 
hills consisting of high-grade iron ore 
and partly to Matin's prescience, when he 
warnod tho Russian people in 1931 that 
they must make Russia as strong as the 
surrounding capitalist nations or perish. 
By 1933 2 >0,000 people — Communists, 
kulaks, foreigners, Tartars, and a mass of 
Russian peasants — had made of M. one of 
tho bivge-'t steel prJWuefJon centres in 
Euro ih 1 . Money was si>cnt on it lavishly, 
men irorc, hungered, and suflered, hut (no 
work of construction went on with a dis- 
regard for individuals and with a mass 
heroism unparalleled in hist. As In the 
case of other now industrial regions 
developed during t he period of tho first 
Five- Years plan, the semi-trained workers 
of M. could not operate the elaborate 
machines installed and costly equipment 
was often ruined, while men were gassed, 
poisoned, and maimed. Yet tho output 
of steel mcruasod from year to year and tho 
itnporlanco of M. to tho Soviet Union may 
be gauged from tho fact that its steel 
plaved a vital part In the defence of 
Stalingrad. Great blast furnaces and 
steel mills supply largo machine-building 
and machine tool works both at M. and In 
other tns. of the Urals; while a great 
chemical industry has been estab. Tho 
whole M. combine covers an area of nearly 
30 sq. in. in the valley of * tho R. Ural. 
Pop. 1 45.900. 

Magnitude, in astronomy, the brightness 
of a star. The term was used In the form 
n*y*0os by Ptolemy, who pirn, a catalogue 
of tho stars visible In the N. hemisphere, 
and di\ ldod them into six classes according 
to tholr brightness, with which was 
naturally associated some Idea of their 
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relative size. The six Mr. of Ptolemy Magnusson, Ami (1663-1730), Norse 
were arranged with the brightest in the scholar, b. In Iceland. After studying In 
first M., and proceeded to the sixth M., Copenhagen, he acted for a short while 
or least visible stars, lie also introduced (1701-2) as prof, of Dan. antiquities in the 
some measure of subdivision, attaching univ. there. Subsequently he travelled 
the symbol n to the M. of a star if it ex- through Iceland (1702-12), making a 
oeeded the average of its clues, and attach- collection of N. antiquities and old lee- 
ing tlio symbol * if it was below the lundic MSS. This valuable collection, a 
average in brightness. Many attempts great part of which was destroyed by lire 
have been made to catalogue the stars in 1728, is preserved in the Copenhagen 
with respect to M., und the following is Univ. riec Catalogue , with memoir, by 
given as the result ot observations ou the Dr. Kr. Kaalund (1888-94). 
numbers mid M. of stars between the N. Mago (d. 203 B.u.), Carthaginian soldier, 
pole anil 3,3° S. : 1st M. # 14; 2nd M., 48; the > congest bon of Hamilcar iiarca and 
3rd M.. 152: lti» M., 313; 5tU M„ 854; 0th brother of Hannibal, lie took part in 
M., 2010. It is estimated that the nuni- Uuitmlmrs great campaign in Italy (217- 
bersof stars required to gi\e the same light 216 H.e.), and then joined his other 
as a star of the lirst jM are as follows, brother llasdrubal in Spain, where he 
counting from the ilrsL M. to the sixth : tarried on the war for many years, lie 
1, 2 1, 6, 16, 40, 100. was defeated by M. Junius Kllanus in 2u7, 

Magnolia, large genus of hardy anti half- anti at SiJpia by Sejpio African uh in 206. 
hardy deciduous and eveigieen flowering 'I ije Carthagmian Oov. forthwith ordered 
shrubs ot the order Mugnolinrcco with him to invade Liguria (204-203 and 
fragrant solitary flowers. M. grundiflom ho d. t»f hi* wounds on his voyage back to 
m a tmo evergreen tree attaining a height native city, 
of 70 ft. in America, known as the Amor. , Magog, s*e Goa and Magog. 
bull bay. From Its Reeds tho free- Magpie, familiar name of sev. species of 
flowering Kxmouth variety was pro pa- , I fra, a genus of pusseriform birds belonging 
gated, and the Chinese yulan, . 1 /. com - * tof he family Uorvidtr. 1*. pica, or caudata. 
siticua. oi width there iA a purple h, , the commonest species, is known all over 
double-flowered variety. The yulan bears I un>pe, ami e xtends through the Pahe- 
large, water-lily -id' , 'c.y fi,» grunt dowel's untie region; it tan easily bo tamed; P. 
on h afU'Hh twigs in March. M. ateUata is nutlath , a native ot California, h distin- 
a small shrub with nil abundance of white gutshed by a bright vcllow bill and a naked 
star-shaped blooms, which appear in nine spot behind the ejo. 

April. It is a garden favourite ami is be*t I Maguniiacum, sec Mainz. 
kept as a bush, m width state it will rcintun I Magwe: 1. f>iv. of Upper liurma. 
fu o-tlowering for j « ars. Doth the Jap. . comprising the lnawaddy valley from the 
M. h u’txtldn ( pamjiora ) and its Uliim^e 1 delta to the confluence of the Chiudwin. 
co i ism M. sinensis arc* good strong garden i Vrea 17.576 wi. m. Pop. 1,065,909. 2. 

plants, though like most of the fuvoui.tc • lust, of Upper liurma in the M. div. Tho 
flowering shrubs, thej are damaged by . Irrawaddy tonus its W. boundary. The 
late spring froHts. Doth tend to lorm sod is lertile, and oilseeds, rice, cotton, 
small bush) trees, ven symmetrical when I nmi/.o, efe. are grown and there me oil- 
well grown. These Ms. flower over along | itelds. Area 3313 sq. m. Pop. 199,000. 
reason; fit. part'iflora. in particular, is 3. Cap of above di&t., and port of the 
seldom without flowers from June to \un. Irrawaddy it., 70 in. S. of Pagan. Pop. 
A light soil is i&coe*bar\ lor the M. and tho 1 7500. 

addition of ample inunure is also desu aide, i Magyarorszag, see liCNOARY. 

The M. should, when possible, Ixj glow u hi . Magyars, dominant ia»*o of Hungary, 
sheltered positions, J-omu t»peej« s n»ed constitute a brain h of the Finno-Ugrian 
tho assist am*o of glass-. j tribe, and came originally from tin (dains 

MagnoIiace», natural order of trees and h. oi the Carpat hians. Ai>out thv year 

shrubs, divided into two tribe*: Magnolia*, j ?>9ti they dost ended into the Moravian 

with carpels m a eon**, and \\ intern , with . realm, under tho leadership of Arpad, the 
carpels in a single w horl. ■ great national hero, and ranged great 

'Magnolia State,' Are Mississippi. devastation and pillage, until they were 

Magnus, name of the kings of Norway, driven back bv the Uers. in the tenth 
among wliom may be mentioned; century. After this they settled down 

Magnus the (food ( d . 1047), accepted as to a more peaceful existence, embraced 
king lu 1035, who became king of Pen- Christianity, formed laws, and made rapid 
mark also in 1042, was a eon of St. Olui. advances in civilisation. There are other 
Magnus the liar* footed (1073-1103), races in Hungary, Serbians, W allache, 
became king in J0'J2. He subdued the ituthenians, Movaks, and Gere., but the 
Orkneys and tho Hebrides, but was killed M. have alw av s taken the most prominent 
while ou an expedition to Ireland. part in public affairs. Tim language 

Magnus the Lawgiver (1238-80), sou of spoken is of Finnish derivation. Sec also 
Haakon IV., reigned from 1263. lie con- Hungary. 

stltutod himself a reformer of tho laws of Mahabaleshwar, chief hill-station of 
his country, compiled laws for Iceland, Houibay Prow on the E. slope of tho W. 
and made the crown hereditary. Ghats, founded as a sanatorium in 1828. 

Magnus Eriksson (1316-74), king of It is situated on;, -idg© about 4500 ft. high, 
Norway and Sweden in 1319. lu 1313 74 iu. S. of Poorn*. Near the foot of the 
Norway was given to his son Haakon, aud hilt is tho source of the R. Krishna, marked 
In 1363 he himself was foroed to give up by an anct. temple which is tho resort of 
the throne to Albert of Mecklenburg. Hindu pilgrims. 

K.E. 8 
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Mah&bh&rata, socrod book of tUo Hin- 
dus, and ono of the two great epics of 
anct. India, the other being Rdmdyana. 
It is probably the longest epic in the w orld, 
being about eight times as long as tho 
Iliad and Odyssey together. The author- 
ship has been ascribed to Vy&sa, but that 
is probably a generic name: it bears all 
tho marks of being a compilation, for its 
contents are heterogeneous in the extreme. 
Tho leading story relates the contest be- 
tween the Kurus, representing the spirit 
of evil, aud the i'andus. representing the 
spirit of good. The temporary triumph 
of evil is shown by the ad\er-*iMes of the 
Pontius, while their ultimate renunciation 
of an earl li’v for a heavenly kingdom 
.signifies the final victory of good. The 
text was first printed in 1834-311 in Cal- 
cutta. See R. C. Dutt, Mahabharuta . 
1899 (Everyman's Library, 1910). and 
E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
its Character and Origin, 1901, 1921. 

Mahadeva, see Siva. 

Mahafly, Sir John Pentland (1839-1919), 
Irish classical scholar, b. in Switzerland. 
He was prof, of anct. liist. at Dublin. 11 is 
4 -lde/ pubs, are a trans. of Kuno Fischer's 
( 'ummeutary on Kant (18(>6); Social Life in 
iireere from Homer to Menander (1874); 
Greek Antiquities (187tf, a standard school- 
book); History of Classical Greek Literature 
1I88U); The Greek World under Roman 
Sway (1890); The Silver Age of the Grctk 
World (1900). He also deciphered anil 
cd. tho Petrie Papyri in the Cunningham 
Memoirs (1891-1903). 

Mahallat: 1 (formerly Anar). Prov. of 
Central Persia between Kashan and Iraq, 
and traversed by tho Kuin It. l'op. 
about 20.000. 2. Cap. of theabo\e. Pop. 

about 9000. 

Mahan. Alfred Thayer (1840-1014). 
Anver, rear-admiral and writer, b. Sept. 27, 
at Now York. He served in tho navy for 
forty years, retiring in 189(5, and brume 
rear-admiral (retired • in* 1900. lit* was 
the author of The Gulf and Inland Waters 
(1833); Influence of Sea Power upon His - 
lory (1890); Influent k of Sen Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire (1892); 
Life of Kelson (1897); The Interest of the 
United States in St a Power (1MU 7): The 
Problem of Asia (1900); The South African 
War (19(»0); From Sail to Steam (1907); 
Karat Administration and Warfare (1908); 
The Harvest W'thxn (1909); and Interest of 
America in I nternational Conditions (1910). 
Hi« books on the Inliuence of se.i power on 
hist, struck a new note and soon attained 
the posit ion of classics on the subject. 
The grip of the Brit. Navy during the 
First World War and its r» morselcs-. 
blockade of Germany fully substantiated 
M.'s theories * while in the Second World 
War, the combined power of tho Brit, 
and Amer. Navies supplied still further 
confirmation of the validity of M.'s 
teaching, subiect to such mollifications 
as may be necessary through the pheno- 
menal development of air power. 

Mahanadi, or Mahanuddy. riv. in Tndia, 
rises in the Raipur dlst.. Central Provs., 
and flows first N.K., then S.JD., and finally 
through Orissa to tho bay of Bengal, 
which it enters by numerous arms, it Is 


connected with sov. canals and Is used 
for Irrigation purposes. Its length is 
520 m. 

Mahanoy City, bor. of Schuylkill co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A.. in a \ alley bounded 
on the S.E. by tho Broad IMt., produces 
anthracite coal. Pop. 15,000. 

Maharajah, see Rajah. 

Mahatma, Sanskrit word used 111 theo- 
sophy, meaning ‘great soul.* It has boon 
given to members of a great brotherhood . 
persons who are believed to have attained 
to a higher state of evolution than that of 
average humanity and who posbess tho 
‘secret wisdom of theosophy.’ They 
‘work ever for tho scr\i**e of their race 
with a pcrfi'et ami sellless devotion, 
holding their high powers in trust for tho 
common good, content to be without 
recognition, having power beyond all 
desires of tho personal self* (Annie 
Besant). The M. is said by W. theoso- 
phists to bo endowed with preternatural 
powers acquired by ascetic or astral 
means. The name was conferred, us a 
kind of title, on Gandhi by the illiterate, 
who looked upon him as a saint on account 
of his sincerity, asceticism, and simplt 
eloquence. See also Tuuosopinr. 

Mah&vamsa, title of two celebrated 
books written in Pali, and recording 
tho hM. of Ceylon from its earliest period 
to tho n ign ot Mahasena, who d. in 
\.D. 302. 

Mahavilly-Gunga, chief riv. in ('ey Ion, 
rises m the centie of the Is., flows N. past 
Kandy, and enters t ho Tndiau Ocean to th»- 
S. of Trincomali. 

Mah&vira, was the twenty -fourth and 
last deified saint of the Jains, ami his name 
signifies ‘great hero.’ His story is tohl 
in the Katpa-Sutra ami the Mahdnro - 
Chantra , two works held I11 great authority 
by the Jams. \r. appears to have been it 
contcmpoiary of Bmiilba. 

MahaySna, or the Great. Vehicle, Is Urn 
name given to a developed or widened 
form of Buddhism, but, as some say, a 
divergent 0 altogether from ‘official’ 
Buddhism or the traditiou of the PAli 
canon. Muckmann pointed out that 'the 
picture of a vehicle was frequently used 
in Buddhism to symbolize the doctrine 
which bore tho disciples u^ross the world 
to the goal of NirvAna.' When In X. 
India ‘oilhial’ or the more original form 
of Buddhism underwent a sehismatb 
change, being developed and widened, 
the new form was named M. or the Great 
Vehicle, the older form being named 
lllnuyuna or tho Littlo (or Low) Vehicle. 
Tho >1, teaches the existence of many 
Bodhissat U as and develops both a theism 
and polytheism which aro far removed 
from the original creed of Buddhism, and 
would seem to have boob developed 
during the conversion of China to Buddh- 
ism between the second century b.g. and 
tho eighth century a.d. According to 
some, however, the newer form was 
Illnay&na Buddhism, represented mainly 
in Cevlou, while the MAhay&fllsts were tho 
upholders of the older teaching who 
refused to deny tho persisting reality of 
tho man or soul, and after their expulsion 
by tho Vlbhajjav&dlns or Hiuay&nists 
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found their wav to China nml coino later 
to be called MfthayrinistH. Jlowcvor that 
may bo, it scorns that neither iorm can 
Haim to bo compatible with oilicial 
Buddhism; yet both can claim to have 
originated from (ho mandate set lorth 
in N. India by the Gautama. The 
essential difference hot ween the two is 
usually expressed as that between the 
ideal ot arahan (saint) and that of the 
bodhisvatia (en light, meat -being). In this 
coutcxt aransliip means the man fading 
out, when consummated, into no-longor- 
man, w hatover that may ultimately mean; 
bodhisvatia means the man, in consum- 
mating, culminating as man, ns d *• Jure , if 
not de facto a Huddiia. That this means 
hosts of Buddhas is imreh a way of 
expressing the universal pervasion of 
man (wr Rhys Davids, Ttuddhiwt: its 
linth and Dispersal, 1912; revised ed. 
11)34). These new metaphvsienl tlieories, 
developed in t ho later school-. <d Buddhism, 
di<i not, in the opinion of some writers, 
contravene older ideals, bui, rather, 
supplemented them 1»\ the doc t line tliut 
each individual was poteutialb a Buddha, 
and that he should aim both at at turning 
NirvAutt for himself and at becoming a 
Buddha, whereby In can preach to others. 
The metaphyHieal teaching of M. i& known 
as the lioetrlno of the » .ml or sunuatd 
It is found chiefly in the class of sutra^ 
known as Prafnaparamita and is generally 
termed negativism. Nee alio Monier- 
Wiliiams. Huddhism (181)0) and whiles hv 
(1. Hopkins, II. Iiackmunn, and i). T. 
Suzuki, 11)07. 

Mahdi (* lie who is guided aright,* from 
Arab hadd, bo guided), the expected 
Messiah of the Moslems, supposed to lm\o 
been promised by Moliammed (though not 
mentioned in the Koran) to come and 
fill the wot Id with righteousness, as 
the ‘iniAin* or caliph of God. Abdulla, 
a Persian Shia of the tenth century, 
much Intlueueed by Zoroaster’s doctrines, 
prophesied the coming of a future Muslim 
teacher, greater even than Mohammed, 
who should never die. This teaching was 
accepted by the sect of Ismailis, from 
whom arose the first caliph of the Fntimite 
dynasty in N. Africa, ‘Obaid-allah ul* 
mahdi* (909-33). Other fanatics who 
eiafmed to he ‘nl-mahdi* and waged 
religious wars in different parts were the 
third Abbosld caliph (775-C.84), the des- 
cendants of ‘All, on*’ of whom disappeared 
mysteriously In 870, and the l)ongole r c 
Mohammed Ahmed (c. lb 43 'b’P who 
attempted to conquer the E. Sudan. He 
made El-*Oboyd ids cap. (1883), Khar- 
toum was taken (1885), and Gordon killed. 
Tho empire was overthrown by Anglo- 
Egyptian forces, and MoJianunod’s suc- 
cessor cnished by tho Urit. expedition 
to Dongola (1800), and by Kitchener's 
victories at Atbara and Orndurmun 

i l8D8). See J. Darraestotcr, The Mahdi , 
y ast and Present , 1885; Sir F. Wiugate, 
Mahdi ism and the Egyptian Soudan , 1391 : 
B. Burleigh, Sirdah and Khalifa, 1898; 
and K. A. Bermanu, The Mahdi of Adah, 
1931. 

Mahdla (Mahdiya, Mahediah), port of 
Tunis situated at the end of a rocky 


promontory, some 47 in. l>r rail S.E. of 
Susa and 100 m. S. of Kalrwan. There is 
accommodation iu the port only for small 
boats, steamers having to lie at anchor In 
tho roadstead 400 yds. outsido the port. 
M. is on the site of a Phoenician settlement 
and was founded l»y ‘Obnid All&h in A.n. 
303 (a. n. 912). tho first Fotimite caliph, 
who made it Ids cap. It became a place 
of some importance owing to Its fortifi- 
cations, strategical situation, and trade. 
When the seat of the Fatimne emperor- 
wns removd to Kgvpt. the Zirites, a 
branch of the Sanhaja Berber., ruled us 
tl.eir nominal lieutenants at M. The 
Zirile dynasty was eventually extin- 
guished by Huger 1. of Sicily, who cap- 
tured M. in 1148 and estah. his authority 
o\cr all the Tunisian coast. The Nor- 
mans held tho place lor a short time but 
wire dri\on out again by Almohodes 
(r/.r.). A corsair, Drngut, also ruude it 
liist.ip. lmt was expelled by the Spamerds 
w ho dismantled the fortifications (c. 1575;. 
Pop. 1)000. 

Mahe: 1. Tn. on tho Malabar roast of 
India, 33 m. N.N.W. of Callout, belonging 
to the Fr. Pop., with adjoining diat., 
14,700. 2. Largest is. of the (Seychelles, 

in tho Indian Ocean, 17 m. long and 
co v red with high granite mts. The 
chief tu is Port Victoria. Area 55 a 
hep m. 

Mahoshwar, tn. in Indore, 'Madhya 
Bharat. India, stands on the N. bank of 
the Narbada K.; it is of great antiquity, 
and has many historical associations 
Manufs. silk and cotton. Pop. 10 JKM). 

Mahler, Gustav (18(50-1911), Austrian 
composer and conductor, b. at Kali&t. 
Bohemia. He won the consen atoire prize 
at Vienna, 1873, and then studied philo- 
sophy at the univ. His first completed 
work was Das klagende Lied (pub. 1899), a 
cantata, the poem of which was written b> 
him in 1 87S. He composed his first vol. of 
songs in 1 8*3, in which year he also began 
hl8 first symphony. IIo adapted Weber's 
opera fragment The Three Pintos , which 
was performed m Leipzig in IS***. M. 
held the posts of director of Royal < »pera 
in Budapest, 1888, and of Vienna Opera in 
1897— the greatest period of the Vienna 
Opera House. He went to America in 
1907, completing there his Lied von der 
Erde bused on Chinese poems. Ills works 
include ton symphonies (the lust un- 
finished), two song-cycles, and many other 
songs, including five to w'ords by Rtickert 
and settings fiom Pcs Krabon l V under- 
horn. See P. Bekher. Mahler’s Sym» 
phonies , 19*21 ; also lives by G. Adler, 1916; 
It. Mengclberg. 1923; K. Kpecht, 1905, 
1925; and A. Mahler, Memories and Letters 
(Eng. trails. 1916). 

Mahmud I. (1696-1754), sultan of Tur- 
key, the son of Mustafa II. lie ascended 
the throne in 1730 aftei the deposition of 
Uls uncle, Ahmed III., and continued the 
war against Nadir, Shah of Persia, but 
with little success, making peace in 1736. 
Ho then entered upon a war with Russia 
and lost. Oehakot In 1737. The Aus- 
trians, the allies of Russia, mot with a 
serious defeat at Krotska. and peace was 
made at Belgrade in 1740. 
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Mahmud II (17b >-18 19), sultan of lur- 
key, the t»on of Abd ul llamld I , and the 
successor of his bi other Mustafa IV, in 
1808 Ibe war with Russia was con- 
cluded four 3 oars after hi* at cession by 
the treatv of Bucharest In 1821 the war 
of Gk Independence broke out, and Gk 
sailors of the lurkish Navy mutinied 
After the battle of Navarino Russia 
declared war (1827), and forced M to sign 
the peace of Adrianople (1829) In order 
to suppress hi-> upstart vassal, Mehemet 
All, the pasha of kgvpt, he secured a 
Russian allium e m 18 1 i, and ordered the 
invasu n of na In 18 19, and d before the 
news of his detect l cached him. 

Mahmud of Ghazni (TW-llMO) powerful 


popular than formerly, but it is still used 
for cabinet work and aeroplane propellers 
llonduias M and Mexican M. come from 
an allied speues, both grow also in India, 
bpodos of Lwocarpub aie known in N. 
Aineiha as nil M Substitutes for M 
include the somewhat cooiso wood of 
Ptrva indica of Madeira, the wood of 
Podocannis tolara , thi M or lolara pine 
of \ cw Ze aland, the w ood of sev spe c ies of 
cutttbptus notably the blue gum ( F 
ulobulu *) and L rtaimfera The Indian 
led wood (bourn ida febnfuua) is sometimes 
c ailed the Indian M hhaya lencgnlensi* 
Jb the Afiican M tmd the woods aie very 
similar Ihc bp cedai (Ccdrtlla odorata) 
and Australian cedar (O australis) «ire 
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iultr of Afghanistan and the first > 
inonaich to assume the title of sultan 
liis father ^abnktagm, d in 997, and left 
his throne to a \oungcr son Ismail 
Mahmud, who was governor of Nisliapur 
hastened to Gha/nl, deposed his brothci 
and bei/cd the throne He np<at«dl> 
made inroads into India (1001 1000 

1007, and 1009), and carried aw iy mueh 
booty IIh also subdued Ghor I arkistan, 
and Khw&nsm (Khiva), and e vtc ndc d his 
kingdom a* far as Smaikaml on the N and 
Kurdistan on the W 
Mahoba, tn in the Hatnirpur dlst , 
Tnited Pro vs , India 87 m b b W of 
Oawnpore It has Interesting archi* 
tectural antiquities Pop 11 000 
Mahogany, fragrant aromatic wood of 
Swietenia mahooonu a large central \mer. 
and Caban tree The heart wood Is c lose* 
grained, hard, and durable, and takes a 
fine polish, and Its production is a very 
Important industry not only in its native 
ter., but also in India, where it has linen 
successfully Introduced ax\d extensively 
planted. M. furniture appears to be less 


also called M White M or Piima Vera 
(J abtbuw Jkmrull bnnthit) resembles M 
i\(<pt in <olour Of the Australian 
buialvpts h cotryoule s or swamp \L 
! and b rwmfcra a ltd \ ood, also re- 
semble M v « ry f loach , ( la int tc r being one 
of the first to be export* d from Australia 
as timber The comm* re lal qualtl) of VI. 
is mdnand by the inui kings in the wood 
watered <tiansurs< wavt linos), veiny 
(longitudinal lines) , festooned (wreath- 
like), tihtf tord (while linos), etc The 
com men lit names aie the Sp (W Indian), 
the Hondnios and the Mexican 

Mohomedaniim, see MohaUmi danism 
M ahomet, ste Moiummi d. 

Mahon, see Port MAnov 
Mahoma, or Ash-barberry, geuus of the 
Berber idoceto family and efiwoly allied 
to the barberry, consisting of elegant 
evergreen shrubs, with pinnate leaves and 
yellow flowers There are ovor forty 
species and they arc found mostly in N. 
America, Spain, Mexico, and China. 
Sev. kinds are cult! rated In gardens for 
their ornamental foliage and flowers, 
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especially the Tap M ( M fapomca), 
indigenous to China I he fruits of \I , 
like those of tho burboiry, are frequently 
insipid and harsh 

Mahonv, Francis Sylvester, known as 
Father Prout (180 1 (»6), a humorist 
entered the order of Jit-uits, Imt aban- 
doned tho priesthood in t S 12 for ht< rature 
and became a contributor to Iru^tr *? 
Magazine Ills best wink contributed 
oilgmally to th it pc nodlf al, is the IMtqu* s 
of l other Prout (is do 
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Mahrattas, or Marathas, term oi m 
monly applied to a mixed race, m ilnb 1 1 
Hindu origin, inhabiting Central India, 
chJofl\ in the htatxs of Baroda In lort 
and Gwalior but now used to designate 
all Marathi speaking Hindus in In iia 
They ore first mentioned in tho boon 
teenth century as robbers and rebt N who 
roeo against tho Mogul emperor at Delhi 
under the leadership of Sivai i , a Hindu 
adventurer, who proclaimed himself the 
chief Ilo was Hurcuded by his son, 
Sambaji (1680), wlio endeavouied i o i arry 
out his father’s polio but nine yeais later 
ho fell into tho hands of his otiomj \ urang- 
cob(e). wbo put him t o death For over a 
century they waged incessant war against 
the Mogul dynasty with varying success 
but at length thev sustained a heavy 
defeat at I’anlput In 1761 at the hands of 
Ahmed shah Abdalli, the amir of Afghani- 
stan Their power was eventually broken 
by tho Brit In 1 8 13 Tho M. are an active 
and hardy people, and devout worshippers 
of Brahma Their language is akin to 


Gujarati and Sindhi and their literature 
is abundant Marathi speake rs now 
number about 20,000,000 «See also 
India Histoty 
M&hren, see Morivia 
Mahriseh-Schdnberg, see Sumpfrk 
M ai, Angelo, Cardinal (1782-1854), It 
imtiquarj and philologist, 6 in tho \il of 
Schiloino in Lombardy, and educated 
in i irious Jesuit cstabs He became 
custodian of tho Ambrosian Library, 
Milan and discovered mam forgotten 
woil s r hicflv fiom p Uminscsts Pope 
Pius VII give him the tnirgi of the 
Vilicnn 1 ibiarv, which result* d in the 
I ub of tbo famous Cider Yahcanus 
Mala, in Gk mythology, the daughter 
ol \tlas ind Pluone was the eldest of tho 
Pkiidcs and the most beautiful of the 
< m n sistt is In a grotto on Alt Cyllene 

M hr came 1 a Zeus the mother of Her mis 
Du Homs identified ber with an old It 
goddc ss ot sprint 

Maida Vale, rcsilcntnl suburb in tho 
\ \V of f omlon adjoining Rrlbirr, in 
the bor of 1 iddmgton 

Maiden, t uJv form of gullotinc Vn 
ax< was tl\i d in a fr ime ihout 10 ft high, 
th it it i >uld move upwards in grooves 
V i n the i\c In i if libel tnc topmost 
u \c u w n s j 1 1 ul itlr i-e L \nd fell 
t n a lie victim s mck It w is nr^c used 
«t tb t \< i un n ot tin minor aguitu 
implivi l in murder I i/ io D'iol It 
w is last u*m d in 1710 in l is d f- pIha cd m 
thi nnisiumrfttu society rf ^utiqiMnes 
<»f Siot land, in J dmtmrgh 

Maiden Ci&tie, magndient prehistoric 
i ai tliw ork ni ar Don. hi sti i llorw t w as a 
NcuUtlu settlement with ail m liu n^e 
long barrow It later became i ja*ye 
hill citv if the 1 arlv Iron Agi a i + h a 
multiple di n nco s\ st«m \bout \ p ”0 
its fcownsfi Ik w* ro transferred to the Horn 
Dorchc ter and the imposing ea thwork 
wus abandoned 

Maidenhair Fern, or Idiantum Capillus 
I evens pretty Blit fun found in moist, 
warm situations It be irs its fiuctif*cation 
(sporangia containing sports) in short 
marginal patches on tnc ed^ts of the sub 
iIIas of the fronds, which aie in fci.ru to 
protect it It grows will m pots where 
frost is excluded AI grass (lima medm) 
is moio cmnmonlv called quaking glass 
M tree is balistwna adianUfolia 
Maidenhair Tree, see Ginkgo 
Maidenhead, municipal bor In Berk- 
shire, V ngland beautifully situated on the 
r b of thi l bames 26 m AV of London 
It is connected with Taplow on the 1 b 
of the Thames bv a stAeii arched bridge 
The tn is \trr old and In 1399 was the 
see no of a contest between the armies of 
Henri IV and Richard II There are 
many commons and manorial wastes near 
AI which hau been presented to tho 
National Trust These include Cock 
Alandi and V\ inter Hill, with good views 
towards tlio Ch II terns, Oooknam Dean 
Common and other commons between M 
and Marlow with r area of over ooo ac , 
one containing the remains of a Rom 
camp known as Robin Hoods \rbnur, 
and Cockham Moor, 3 m. N of M, Pop. 
20,000 
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Maid of Norway, see Margaret. showing the influence of his Gk. and Rom. 

Maids of Honour are the Immediate studies. Later he became intense] v 
attendants upon the queen, under the nationalistic, looking upon Russians as a 
direct iou of the mistress of the robes. A chosen pcoplo. For decades he served 
queen regnant has eight M. of IJ., a queen his tsar as a censor. The fruit of his 
consort four. They arc given the courtesy thoughts about Russia was embodied in 
title of ‘Honourable/ accompany Her his tragedy Two Worlds in which ho 
Majesty in turn on all occasions, and take drew the contrast between E. and W., 
precedence next after the daughters of between Paganism and Christianity, 
barons. Mail Armour, fabric of meshes n**od 

Maidstone (A. -S. Menguaid- or Med trig- as a defence against weapons; chain - 
<ton, i.e. the cit y of t ho Medway). (M aides- mail was composed of interlinked rings of 
sterna is given as the earliest form and metal, and was introduced Into tho Rom. 
'maiden’s stone’ ns the probable meaning Army in Imitation of tho Gauls, and much 
in tho Oxford English Place Names) % co. worn under the later empire, and also In 
tn. of Kent, 41 m. S.E. of London by tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It 
railway and 34 m. by road. A municipal was vory good for its purpose, a ‘coat of 
bor., assize cud mrkt. tn. possessing its mail’ being marvellously hard to pone- 
own court of quarter sessions. It con- trate, but was very expensive to manuf. 
tains among numerous public buildings a Later tbo word mail wo* used for any kind 
tn. hall, co. hall. co. mental hospital, of armour. See Arms, Armour. 
i o. ophthalmic hospital, \V. Kent General Mail Coaches, see Coach ani» Coaching. 

Hospital, and a museum of local anti- Maillol, Aristide Joseph Bonaventure 

quities. There is a sixteenth-century (1861-1944), Fr. sculptor, h. nt Hanyuls- 
grommar school. It is the depot tn. of sur-Mcr In Roussillon, son of a cloth 
the Queen’s Own Royal \V. Kent Regi- merchant and vineyard owner. Educated 
ment. On the bunk-4 of Mio R. Medway is at tho iScole des Beaux Arts ho began as a 
a group of noteworthy anct. buildings, painter and then took up tapestry work, 
including the par. church of All faints. In 1900 ho taught himself sculpture, 
tho old college, tho archbishop's palace, With his ceramics he attracted a Fans 
find the tithe barn. The latter build- dealer, Vollard, who cast them *n bronze; 
mg houses a unique collection of anct. these sold well ami M. began to exhibit in 
( airiugcs ; tho tn. possesses sov. parks. 1902. Attention abroad was attracted to 
including the picturesque Moto Park of him by his large flgun s in stone ami 
over 400 ac. Industries including paper- bronze. Between 1910 and 1911 lie was 
making, brewing, agrlc. and elcetrual engaged in producing studies for tho 
engineering, fruit canning, printing, and 1 memorial to Cdzanue at Aix-en-Provence, 
confectionery. Around the tn. are oxteu- He owed much to Count Harry Kessler, 
sive fruit orchards and hop gardens. Some for w hoso Cranach Press he executed 
337 properties were destroyed or severely wood engravings. After tho First World 
damaged anil 6,381 were damaged as a War Ids largo works included tho war 
result of enemy action during the Second memorial f«»r his native Banyuls. As a 
World War. The tn. was shelled by sculptor liii-. st\ ie. temperament, and con- 
long-range guus m France, but only | ceptton diflfeied fundaMieiitally from that 
minor damage was caused. Pop. (1931) of the great romantic master, Rodin. 
42,300; (1947 fst.) 49,500. \ Where Rmlln employed stiurtural beauty 

Maldu, name of a group of Indian l in the abstract, M. pursued the classic 
tribes, formerly occupying the N.E. of I structure, and where Brancusi and 
California, U.S.A. A few are still found | Archipenko concentrated oil simplified 
in this region, while some live near the form, betting in motion revolutionary 
Round Valley reservation. Their chief changes, M. belonged definitely to a period 
occupation is basket weaving. See Laura that Is past; but by his own quality of 
Bride, 7'ribes of ('alifamia, 1877, and workmanship, ho had become part of tho 
R. B. Dixon, The Sorthern Mnuln, Amcr. hierarch \ of sculptors whoso reputation 
Museum of Natural Hist. f\ol. xvii.), will endure. He was tho first to revolt 
1905. against the cloying idealism that mars 

Maldu Language, see under Xortfi Rodin’s pursuit of the naturalistic. 
American Native Linouagks, Pacific Nothing could be moro subtly achloved 
Areas . than many of M.’h standing or reclining 

Maigre, see Meagre. terra-cottas, but nothing could bo more 

Malides, or Maians, sea spiders, with enchanting than their simplicity. Thoy 
the first pair of feet much larger than the j have tho directness and grace of Tanagra 
second pair (macro podian). The earn- figurines, and tho rustic beauty of the $. 
pace Is much longer than It is wide. countryside where he spent most of his 

Maikop, tn. of the Adygei autonomous flays. Among his best wbrkn is 'La 
region of tho R.S.F.K.R., on the R. Doulrtir/ a monument to tbo dead, at 
BjelaUt, 65 in. S.E. of Krasnodov. It Js C6ret, anti Tomonc,’ a bronfee statuette, 
the centre of an oil-producing dist. and a and the great scries of illustrations of 
pipe-line links it with Tuapse on the Black Virgil's Eclogues which he executed for 
Sea. Fop. 67,300. „ Kessler. See studies by O. Mlrbcau, 1921 ; 

Maikov, Apollon Nlkolaievich (1821- M. Denis, 1925; J. Re wald, 1939; and M. 
1807), Russian poet, 6. of an old Russian Bonvier, 1915. 

noble family. He was a student at the Maim. By the old law of England he 
tiniv. of St. Petersburg. He soon that mained any imin, whereby be lost 
achieved celebrity in tho literary circles of any part of bis body, was sentenced to lose 
the cap., and pub. a book of verso the like part of his own body. This relic 
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•of tho lex talionis ( q.v .) for long survived 
in Sweden, but has now disappeared from 
the criminal codes of all civilised nations. 
At tbo common law (g.v.), it was only the 
loss of those limbs or members which 
might be useful to a man in fight that 
amounted to maiming, or mayhem, as it 
was called. Jt ib a felony, punishable by 
penal servitude to the extent of life, lo 
wound, shoot at, or cause griovous 
bodily harm to a person with Intent to 
M. him. To kill, M., or wound cattle is 
a felonv. To M. or wound anv dog, bird, 
or beast, not being rattle, is punishable 
hummarilv. 

Mairnachin, v 11. of Mongolia, situated 
on the Russian frontier, opposite Kiahhta, 
an tntrepftt of the Chinese trade with 
Russia. 

Maimana, did. aud tn. in Afgbanisfan. 
\sia, stands 2860 ft. above tin* sea. '['he 
tn is large, hut has no important indus- 
tries, its only munufs. being carpels. The 
pop. is considerably mixed, the largest 
proportion being l'/bcg. 

Mainland, small tn. in the prov. of 
Kars, Persia, is famed lor il-> manuf. of 
rose water, and noted for its almonds. 
Pop. 5000. 

Maimansingh, set' MrMHNsrvuti. 

Maimbourg, Louis (1010-80), Kr. 
scholar, b. uf Nunc' «*r ♦*»wl tho Jesuit 
order and studied theology at Home. On 
his return to France, he was employed 
as a preacher. Having pub. m 10s"». 
Trad * • histongue dt THabhssnnent ef de*t 
prfroijaiirt"* do realist dr Rome, a work 
in which he defended the principles of the 
Gnllicnn Church, the pope caused him to 
he expelled from the JcHilit order, lie 
also wrote a hint, of the pontificate of St. 
Gregory (1080), and hist*, of Ariuuimi 
(1678). Lutheranism (1080), and Calvinism 
(1082). A (olleeted ed. of his works was 
pub. in Paris in II vols. (1008 87). 

Maimon, Salomon (1754-1800), Ocr. 
philosopher, b. of Jewish parentage near 
Mir, in Polish Lithuania. lie was 
trained in tho study of Talmud to become 
a rabbi, but went to Berlin to study 
medicine, where he was attracted t>v the 
philosophy of Maimonidcs. In 17 70 he 
puli, a commentary on that philosopher's 
Moreh Xebuhim (or Xebuehim. 11 is 
Versnch dber die Transcendental phi lo- 
sophie, pub. in 1790, cstab. ids reputation, 
and secured his friendship with Hindi men 
as Moses Mendelssohn and Kant. His 
philosophy Is bused on that of Kant, but 
lie owes a large debt to Hume, llis 
Autobiography was pub. in 1702 (Fug. 
trans. by J. O. Murray, 1888). See 
J, Fromer. Salomon M turnons Leben s- 
imehiehte , 1911, aud A. Ziiborakv. Salomon 
Maimon and der knttirhe Ideal ism us, 
1925; also lives by S. J. Wolff, IS 13; 
J. »1. Witte. 1876; and F. Knntze, 1912 

Maimonid®-?, or tnoro properly Moses 
Ben Maimon (‘the light of Israel*) (1135- 
1204), one of tho most celebrated of tho 
Jewish rabbis, a theologian, philosopher, 
and physician, b. at Cordova in Hpain, son 
of a local judge of the Jewish community . 
Owing to tho persecutions of tho Jews ho 
romovod to Fez In 1160, but afterwards 
travelled to Jerusalem, ultimately settling 


near Cairo, where he became physician to 
the sultan, and superintendent to the 
Jewish communions. He won such 
fame as a physician that the ruler of 
Palestine, tho lieutenant of Saladin, made 
him ph\ sician of his court and of .Saladin’s 
family. It is haul that ho even received 
mi invitation to become the physician of 
Hichard Occur do Lion during his crusade, 
but that M. declined as he ImrJ grown 
weary of wandering, llis three great 
works are The Luminary, tin* Mishnth 
Torah (1180) and the Moreh Xtbavhun. 
His first book. The Luminary, is an 
attempt to illuminate the construction 
and contents of the Mishna b/.r.) (Judah's 
code), hut it also shed light on other 
matters— physics, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics. Ills Thirteen Dogmas soon 
became, and have remained, the niosi 
lopular definition of orthodox Judaism. 
r ntil his time the laws of the rabbK had 
never been scientifically arranged bv 
subjects. The work of co-ordinating the 
law 3 w.is accomplished by M. in the Mi*h- 
neh Torah , literally ‘Repetition of tho 
Law, 1 which despite criticism, has re- 
mained the most distinguished code of 
Jewish law. llis crowning achievement 
was ids philosophical work Moreh .W 5- 
urhim or ‘Teacher of the Perplexed f 
otigiriallv wiith u m Arabic, trail*, into 
lleb. bv ins disc iplc, Samuel Aben T> bbon. 
ami into Lat. h\ Juslinian. bishop of 
Ncbio (Paris, r»ju). and by the younger 
Huxtorf (lUscl, 1629). with a preface, 
which contains an account of the life of M. ; 
and Vad Jlazakah or ‘The Strong Hand.* 
which contains a complete digest of 
the lleb. laws The best ed. is that 
printed at Amsterdam (1702, 4 vols. 1 
M. founded a < ollegc at Alexandria for 
the instruction of his countrymen, in 
which he delivered Ioctures on philosophy 
and the Jewish laws. A M. fund was 
instituted by the Hob. Univ. of Palestine 
in 193 », in the form of an endowment for 
Jewish research and science. See A. 
Rnhner, Das Srhop/unosproblcm bn Mose 
Muimonidis, Albert Magnus, uml Thomas 
eon Again, 1913. ind S. Sarachek, h'aith 
and Reason, 1935; also studies by b C. 
L(Wi. 1911. and J. Muns, 1912. 

Main, riv. of German v, tho largest 
abluent the Rhine receives from the right, 
is formed by the union of two branches, 
the White and Red M.. 4 m. below Kulm- 
biioh, in Bavaria. Tho M. has a winding 
westward course 310 m. in length to the 
Rhine, into which it falls at Mainz. It is 
navigablo for the lust 220 m. The priu. 
tns., on its hauks are Bchwoinfurt , Wurz- 
burg, AsrlmiTcnburg. Offenbach , and 
Frankfort-on -M.. sev. of which (especially 
JSchwciufurt on account of Its ball-bearings 
factories) suffered considerable damage 
from air raids in the Second World War. 
Tho riv. is linked with tho Danube by the 
M.-Danubo Canal (Ludwlgskanal) from 
Bamberg to Kclilheiin, navigable for 
barges of 1500 tons. 

Maine, Sir Henr* James Sumner (1822 - 
1888), Kng. jurfei and legal historian, 
oldest son of James M., M.D., of Kelso, 
Roxburgh, b, iu India. Educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and Pembroke College, 
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Cambridgo; in 1847 ho was made roglus with Canadian linos, and forty-seven 
prof, of civil law at Cambridge, and in airports. 

1852 roader in Horn, law and jurisprudenco Sir Ferdtnando Gorges, regarded as the 
for the Inns of Court; called to the Bar in founder of M., was granted land S. of the 
1850. He went to India as legal member Kennebec R. in 1622. During the Eng. 
of the Indian Council, which post be held Commonwealth, however, Massachusetts 
with distinction for seven years. Appoin- took possession of the dist, and retained 
ted in 1869 corpus prof, of jurisprudence it until 1820, when M. was admitted to the 
at Oxford ; became a bencher of the Middle V nion as a separate state. The boundary 
Temple in 1881. His best known work was long a cause of dispute first between 
is Ancient Imw (1861; new ed. by Sir England and Franco, then Britain and 
F. Pollock. 1930). He also wrote vtllatje U.8.A. It was finally settled in 1842 
Communities in East and West (1871, by tho Webster- Ashburton Treaty. Area 
1890); The Early History of Institutions 33,215 sq. m. (including 2175 of water); 
(1875, 1890); Early Law and Custom pop. 911,000. 

(1883, 1890), Popular Government (1885); See Malno Historical Society’s Collcr- 
and International Imw (1888). See .T. tions and Baxter MSS.. 46 vols. (Portland). 
Hutchinson, Notable Middle Templars , 1865-1916; L. L. Hubbard, Woods and 
1902; and W. 8. Holdsworth, Some Lakes of Maine , 1883; J. S. C. Abbott, 
Makers of English Law, 1938. History of Maine (2nd ed.), 1892; W. 

Maine, most north-easterly state of the Macdonald, 'The Government of Mai or. 
(J.S.A., known as the Pine Tree State, 1902; II. S. Burrngo, Hewnninq* of 
bounded N.E» N., and N.W. by Canada, Colonial Maine , 1914; L. C. Hatch, Maine: 
W. by New Hampshire, and S.E. bv the a History. 1919; G. btarkie, Maine, its 
gulf of M. Owing to the beautiful climate H istory, Resources, and Government , 1930 ; 
and fine scenery, it contains more summer and Federal Writers’ Project, Maine: a 
resorts than any other state. So crreatly Guide * Doom East,' 3937. 
is the coast lmleuted that though only Maine, old Fr. prov. It formed with 
some 250 m. by straight measurfi Its Perche a military gov. during tho sK- 
wlndings make the actual length 2486 m. tcenth century, and since 1790 bus been 
There are 1300 wooded is., among them merged In the depts. of S.irthe and May- 
Grand Manon Is. and Mt. Desert contain- enno, of which tho caps, are Lc Mans and 
ing Acadia National Park. M. was at Laval. In 1855 tho bishoprics or Lc Mann 
one time overrun by tho Laurentian and Laval were separated. Until the end 
gla«'i» r. and as a result there aro Jnnunmr- ol the ninth century the hist, of M. can 
able lakes affording excellent fishing, only be traced through that of the bishops 
The N. part of the state hillv, the of Lo Mans. The first hereditary count 
highest peak being Mt. Katahdm (5273 of M. was Roger (r. 892 r. 898). In 1110 
ft.). The priu. rivs. aro the St John, M. formed part of Anjou, but in 1154 it 
Kennebec, Androscoggin, and Penobscot ; became au Eng possession under Henry 
their waters are utilised a« a source of Plant ngenot. In 1201 it again passed 
power. Moose, caribou, and deer abound, into the hands of the Fr.. and in 1216 was 
so that then* arc good hunting and shoot- given to trie connt of Provence. In 1328 
ing. A considerable part of the state is i it once more parsed Uj the riown of 
unfit for fultiTfttJon, but in the vallrvs I France, but was given to Louis, the second 
th© soil is good, and farming, especially | son of King John 11., in 1356. In 112) it 
dairy and poultry farming, and market I was taken bv the Eng. and lost again in 
gardening arc carried on. M. has the , 1448, returning permanently to tho crown 
hugest potato output in the U S.A.; oats, of France m I4S1. 

hay, and apples an nbo grown, and Maine do Biran (reul name Mains Fran* 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pig* are reared, cols Pierre Gonthier de Biran) (1766-1821). 
Granite, limestone, feldspar, and slate are Fr. philo>opher. b. at Bergerac, son of a 
quarried. Fishing and the vanning of physician. Early devoted himself to the 
fish, and lumber are important industries, study of psychology and continued to do 
the tatter, there being wood-pulp and ho whenever time allowed, lending a so- 
pnper mills, being the chief manufacturing eluded life during tho revolution on his 
product: 110,000 ac. of standing timber patrimonii] estate at Borgcrae. But after 
were destroyed In a fire in 1947, and M. the lleign of Terror he took some part in 
was declared a distressed area. Other political affairs, becoming, in 1797, a 
manufs. are cotton and woollen goods, member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and boots and shoes. The chief tns. are Ho was mi frequently excluded from that 
Portland, the main port (73,600; Lewiston body at «» Mispected royalist, in 1816 he 
(38,600); Bangor (29,800); Auburn (19,800); j became (ounelllor of state. His philo- 
Blddeford (19,700), and Augusta, the cap. sophical works include the essay Influence 
(19,300). The state Is governed by a fie Vhabitnde (1802); L* A perception i/r»- 
Senate of thirty-three members and a w&liate (1 ^07); and Exam en tbs tenons de 
House of Representatives of 151 members, philosophic dt IxiromiouUre (<817). Tho 
both elected for two years; it sends two first named revealed tho Influence of 
senators and three representatives to Locke and Condillac’s sensualist phllo- 
Congress. There is a state univ. at sophy. but he subsequently coifcluded that 
Orono, Bowdoin College (o.e.) at Bruns- Condillac’s notion of passive receptivity 
wick. Bates College at Lewiston, and in the formation of habits as the sole 
Colby College at Watervflle. Oommuni- source of conscious experience was erro- 
cations are good, there being excel- j neons in both fact and method. Ho 
lent roads, some 2750 nru of railway, developed the genetic method and con- 
steam and electric, which connects I centrated on tho psychological aspect of 
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experience. progressing from intellec- 
tualist to mystical theosophlst. His chief 
works, wliich showed both metaphysical 
subtlety and great originality, were not 
pub. in his lifetime, but an incomplete 
collection, by Victor Cousin, appeared in 
1834 and 1841, new ed. by P. Tisserand, 

1 1)20 ff. See A. Lang, Maine de liiran u na 
die neuere Philosophic (Cologne), 1901; 
and monographs by E. Navtlle, 1874; 
A. Ktihtmann, 1901; M. Oouailhao, 1905; 
A. de la Valotte-Monbrun, 1914; and G. 
Fessard, 1938. 

Maine-et-Loire, dept, in France, formed 
out of the old prov. of Anjou, and named 
from Its two prin. rivs. the Maine and the 
Loire, is bounded N. by the dopts of 
Maycnno and Sartho, E. by Tndre-et-Loire, 
S. by the depts. of Vienne, Peux-Sdvres, 
and Vend6e, and VV r . by Loire*Inf6rieure. 
It has four urrnns., Angers, Cholet, 
Saumur, and Scare. Area 2810 sq. m. 
Pop. 496,008. The dept, presents a 
pleasing variety of low hills, mostlyplanted 
with vines (the Saumnr vintage of w f lne is 
well known ), and of plains, which are very 
fertile, growing cereals, hemp, and beet. 
There are granite*, freestone, and slate 
quarries, and coal Is mined near Chalonnes. | 
Tlie dept, belongs entirely to the basin of . 
the Loire, which rlv. crosses it from E. to 
VV., and forms in its ^nui . ,ev. beautiful 
is. The N. dists. are drained by the 
Mayenne and its feeder the Oudon, by the • 
ftarthe and its feeder the Loire, and by tho 
Autldon. The Mayenne and the Kart lie 
unite above Angers, and form the Maine, 
wliich after a course of about 5 m. falls , 
into the Loire ft. by W. of Angers, the, 
cap. 

Mainland, Orkney Is., see Pomona. 

Mainotes, The, inliab. of tlie Muirui . 
peninsula, ft. Greece, are sometime-, • 
regarded as descendants of t he am I . 
Spartans, whose land they now* oeciiju, 1 
but mon* probably they are of Slavonic 1 
origin. They number (iU.000. Former! \ 
independent, they fought for the lihortx i 
of Greece, but after the death of timr i 
leader Petros Mavromichcii 1 heir inde- 
pendence was dcstro.ved. j 

Mainpuri, dist. of the l T tiitcd Pio\s. f i 
India. It has an area of 1679 sq. m. and 
is mainly an agric. dist., reasonable well I 
Irrigated: but has few arts or nmnuK. | 
lieyond the making of glass bangles, wood- 
carvlng, and cotton-ginning. Its t iiicf J 
exports are wheat and other grains, oil- 
seeds, hides, and out ton. Tho chief hi., 
of the same name, has a pop. of about 
19,000. 

Maintenance, in criminal law, means tho 
officious Intermeddling in a lnwsuit that 
in no way concerns one, by mamUvnmo or 
assisting either party with monoy or other 
material uht to prosecute or defend It. 
Champerty is a species of M. M. is 
n misdemeanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. Prosecutions are never 
heard of, owing to the great dillieulty of 
proving a manifestly improper motive in 
any particular case. It is not M. to help 
a poor litigant out of charity, and as assist- 
ance, pecuniary or otherwise, is always 
Justifiable where one has an Interest tn the 
subject-matter In dispute, as that of a 


remainderman (q.v.), or a superior land- 
lord, though not actually a party to the 
action. Apparently It Is never M. to 
assist another in a criminal prosecution or 
defence. Tho term originates in the 
feudal practice by which lesser persons 
wore the badge of the greater barons and 
fought In their wars, in return for pro- 
tection and M. In quarrels. Statutes 
against tho practice, which gave inde- 
pendent power to the barons, were vir- 
tually disregarded until Henry VII. 
insisted upon their observance. 

Maintenance, Gap of, in heraldry, a cap 
of crimson velvet turned up with ermine 
which is carried before a Brit, sovereign 
at hi® coronation, opening of Parliament, 
or ot her state occasion, by the hereditary 
bearer, the marquess of Winchester. A 
similar C. of M., also called 'cap of dig- 
nity,’ is the privilege of certain noble 
families. Tho ducal cap has two peaks 
behind, ami is surmounted with tho family 
crest. 
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Maintenon, Francois© d’Aubignt, Mar- 
quise de (163.»-1719), daughter of Con- 
stant d’AubignC and of Jeanne do Car- 
dillac, ami granddaughter of Theodore 
Agrippa d’Auhignd. Francois© was b. 
in the prison of Niort, where her father 
was then confined. On obtaining hi® 
release, he went (1639) with his wife and 
daughter to Martinique, where be d. In 
1645. Francois and her mother then 
returned to France, and on her mother's 
death, her father's sisters plaoed her in 
a convent, where, at tlie age of fourteen, 
she was reluctant!* converted to Rom. 
Catholicism. When she was sixteen she 
became acquainted with the poot Scarron, 
whom she married. She now Kved In 
the midst of the refined and Intellectual 
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society which frequented the house of the Moselle and the W. bank of the Rhine that 
poet. He ( 1 . in 1660, and lour years after- the tiers, were too disorganised to defend 
wards she was entrusted with the educa- the K. hank. Jn those eireu instances the 
tion of the two sons whom Mme do Amor. Seventh Army, exploiting the 
Montespau luui borne to liouis XIV. and adventitious sci/uro of the Rem agon 
now becoming acquainted with the king bridgehead, crossed the Rhine between 
soon fascinated him and exercised an M. and Mannheim. While tho Third 
extraordinary ascendancy over him. In Army crossed near Oppenheim. to the S. 
1684, after the death of the queen, Louis of M. (22-24 March). Darmstadt, Frank- 
pri vatel.v married her. and she had much fort, AsehatTenhurg, Marburg, and other 
influence in tho selection of ministers and largo tns. foil in swift succession us the war 
generals. When lied, in 17K>, she retired , approached Its closing days. See further 
to the former abbey of St. Cn, ami hero under Wi\sti:rn Frontin' Sia’ONd would 
she d. See lives by C. C. Dyson, 1909; V\ \R. Si e (J. J. Holler, Das goltUne 
Miue stalnt-Rent Taillandicr, 11)20; and Mainz and seine Htschichh (\ol. i.), 1910; 
II. U. Rarnard, 1934; also M. Danieliou, A. Tronnier and \V. linen loin, Maine du 
Madame de MmnU non, Cducatncr, HUG. ( lutenbergstadt , 1440-19 iO, 1940. Pop. 

Maintenon, Ui. In tho dept, of Kure-et- 159,000. 

Loire, France 10 hi. N.W. of Chartres. • Mair, John, see Muim, John. 

There is a seventeenth-century aqueduct, Maisky, Ivan Mikhailovich (b. 18X1), 
and a chateau of tho fifteenth to the Mivcn- Russian diplomatist and writer on politi- 
tcenth cent urj . both dam. iged. Tho tu. cal subjects, educated at a secondary 
suffered some destruction in the Second school in Um.sk and at St. Petersburg 
World War. Pop. 1793. ami Munich Uni vs. Regan as a journal* 

Mainz, or Mayence, anct. city and ist and then entered the Soviet dlplo- 
fortress of the Ger. Empire, in the Rhino- inatio service, being chief of the press 
land -Palatinate, 20 m. W.3.W. of Frank- dept., iu tho foreign office. Moscow 
fort. It is situated on tho 1. b. of tho (1922), Counsellor at the Soviet Fm- 
R blue, just below the luflux of tho Main, hassy, London, 1923-27. Minister to 
and Is connected with Kastel on tho Finland, 1929 32. Am has. ot U.SH.R. 
opposite side by a fine modern bridge, in Ureal Britain, 1932-13, in which cupft- 
In the centre of the til. stands the citv he grcatlv improved Anglo-Russian 
cathedral, which dates from the thir- I relations. AsHistunt people's commissar 
t couth century. Other notable buildings | for foreign affairs. U.S.3. It., 19 13 40. lie 
arc tbo old electoral palace, containing i in - 1 negotiated a trade agnomen! with Umu 
portant public collections and a library, Britain in 1931 and the Anglo-Soviet 
the Romano-Uer. museum, gallery, and Vaval Treaty of 1937. He also negotiated 
churcb of 3t. Stephen (1257-1328). M. pacts of inulunl .e-istance with Finland, 
Is an important riv. port. Furniture. Poland, ami c /( chonlovakiu at various 
pianos, machinery, chemicals, leather times between 1932 and 1911. In 1912 
goods, soap, etc., are manufactured. Tt lie concluded agrcementR with (Aina do 
man ufs. sparkling wine and is the head* I on the estab. of diplomatic ami consular 
quarters of the Rhine wine trade. M. i relations. He wrote Uermany and tht 
(anct. M agunt iacum ) was founded in I Par ( 19 IB); Political Hermann (1917): 
13 R.c. by Dnisus, and there are kpv. Modern Mongolia (PJ2TT; Foreign Policy 
interesting Rom. rt mains. After the fall 1 of the It.S.F.S.ft. (1922); and Before the 
of the Rom. Krnpire, tho fort sutYcrcd from Storm (1911). 

attacks by Vandals and, Iluns, but. re* Maisonneuve, Paul de Chomedey, Sieur 
gained its strength by the thirteenth d© ( d . 1676), Fr. colonial missionary and 
century, when it was the head of a con- first governor of Montreal. A veteran 
federacy of Rhenish cities. Gutenberg warrior, imbued with the Rpirit of the 
{ q.v .) made it famous in the fifteenth earlv crusaders, he was chosen to bo the 
century as a centre of book printing, leader of a body of devout Fr. men and 
The small sUc of tho type of tho Mainz women whose misfdon in tho Iroquois 
Indulgence is the first evidence of the Uhe of country b'd to tho founding of Montreui. 
metal matrices and hand moubh. for With a party of only fortv men and four 
casting type. Tho detailed studies, e.g. women, M. left Quebec on May 8, 1612, 
of Zedler and Winship, tend to limit in a pinnae e, a barge, and two row-boats, 
Gutenberg's inventiou to these inechan- and ten days later reached the is. of 
Isms but they do not destroy the claim Montreal, where he preached a sermon 
Of M. to be the bp. of typographv . It was and raised an altar. M. had been warned 
captured by the Fr. in 1797, and formally at. Quoin e to abandon the plan, but be 
ceded to France by the treaty of Lun6- declared that hiH followers would go on 
▼file (1801). It was restored to Germany j even 'if every tree were nq Iroquois.’ 
by the treaty of Paris (1814), and was , Though the beginnings of Montreal were 
assigned to Hesse* Darmstadt in 181 G. full ot peril, M. and his co-founders 
The outer fortifications w T ere removed in refused to admit defeat, lie was gover- 
1920. During the Fr. Army’s occupation nor of the Hclth.mrnl of Montreal for 
of the Rhine after the First World War, twenty-two years ami proved a tower of 
M. was the headquarters of the com- strength. Among Ids associates was 
mander-in-chb-f. < Jeanne Manco, under whom was founded 

M. was involved in the W. front cam- the first hospital in Montreal, to which 
paign in March 1945. M. Itself being she fearlessly devoted the rest of hor life, 
reached by the Allies on tho 20th. So A decade later cumo Marguerite Dour- 
swift and heavy were the blows of the gcoys, who founded the first school In 
Amor. Third Army across the lower Montreal. The In. of M., named after 
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the sieur do M., is a manufacturing centre 
udjoining tho city of Montreal. 

Maisons-Alfort, In. in the dept, of 'Seine, 
France, on tho Marne, 3 ni. S.E. of Paris, 
it htiH a veterinary school founded by 
Hourgclul in 1700. Pop. 30,400. 

Maisons-Lafhtte, tn. in tho dept, of 
Scinc-ot-Oibe, France, on the 1. b. of the 
Seine, 10 m. N. of Versailles. Pop. 
13.500. 

Maistro, Joseph Marie, Comte de (1754- 
1821), Fr. publicist and philosopher, b . 
at Chumltfry, son of Cointo Fran^ois- 
Xavier de M., president of the Senate of 
Savoy. In 1792, on tho approach of the 
republican armies, he fled with his prince, 
tlio king of Sardinia, hut a year later lie 
returned to Chamb5ry. Forced to leave 
Savoy, lie settled at Lausanne, where he 
pub. his Letters d'un royal iste savoisien a 
rompatriotes and tho Addrr sse de 
guelgues parents des militaires savoisien s 
a la nation francaise. In 1790 he made 
.« uorld*wido reputation with liis book, 
Considerations surla Revolution franca ise. 
In J 797 lio left Lausanne for Turin, but 
tho conquest of Piedmout. compelled him 
to flee to Venice. Later tho king of 
Sardinia sent him as minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to St. Petersburg. Here lie 
pub. a number of work**, notably Exnmen 
lit- la / dulosoph ie <L L'iu \»u 1 1 K 1 7 > ; Iht 
Cape (1819); De TEglisc gallicane (1821); 
and Soirdts de St. Petersbourg (1821k 
The founder of ultra montanism and an 
inveterate and prejudiced enemy of revo- 
lutionary ideas, ho scourged without 
mercy or discrimination tile ‘irreligious 
doctrines of the eighteenth century.’ 
See J. Mandoul, l!n Homme d'dtat itatirn , 
1900; i». (ioyau, La Pensec rfligiensc di 
Maistre (2nd od.), 1921, and F. Ravle. 
Ltn I dees politiqnes de Joseph de Maistrr, 
1945. 

Maistre. Xavier de (1703 1882*. Fr. 
soldier and writer, brother of tin* above, 
b. at Chumhrtry. Jle served in the Pied- 
montese Arin>, but oil tho annexation of 
Savoy by tin* Fr. soldiers he took a com- 
mission in tho Russian Army, in which 
In* rose to tho rank of Mineral, lie sen cd 
in tho Austro -Russian campaign and 
fought in the Caucasus. Finally he 
settled In St. Petersburg, where lie d. Ho 
wrote a very pleasant fantasy called 
I 'oyage an tour de ma chambre in 1 7 9 4 . 1 1 is 

subsequent works include Les Lt prrux de 
la cite d’Aoste (1811); Les Prisonnu »w dit 
Caucase (1815); l.a jeune Sibtrunnv 
(1815); and TS Expedition nocturne (1825). 
See U. A. Saint e -lieu ve, Portraits route tn- 
poruins (vol. iii.), 1879-71: A. Bertlner, 
Xavier de Alaisfre , 1920: and II. Bordeaux, 
Amours dc Xavier de Maistre , 1931. 

Maitland, Frederic William. Sir (1850- 
1900), Brit, jurist and legal historian; 
educated at Eton College and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Called to tlio Bar, 
1876, and practised for eight years. 
Appointed reader in Eng. law at Cam- 
bridge, 1884; Downing prof, there from 
1888 till his death. Founded t lie Seldcn 
Society for tho study of Eng. law and ed. 
the vols. of the society (1887 ). His merits 
os a legal historian were shown in his 
first important work, B radon's A r ofe- 


Hook (1887). The work on which his 
reputation chiefly rests is the History of 
English Law before the time of Edward /. 
written in collaboration with Sir F. 
Pollock (2 vols. 1895), tho standard 
authority on tho subject and remarkable 
for its use of paradox. Other works 
include Doomsday Hook and Beyond 
(1897); Roman Canon Law in the Church 
of England (1898); English Law and the 
Renaissance (Rede lecture for 1901); Year 
Hooks of Edward 11 . (text and trans.) for 
1307-10 (pub. In 1903-5). His lectures 
(1887) on tho Constitutional History of 
England from Edward I. to the present time 
were pub. posthumously (1908). His 
collected papers were ed. by U. A. L. 
Fisher in 1911. See also W. S. Holde- 
W’orth, Some Makers of English Law 
(1938). 

Maitland, John (and Duke of), ser 
[j ll’DKKU \LK, EAltL. 

Maitland, Sir Richard (1496-1586), of 
Lelhington, Scottish poet, lawyer, and 
historian, son of Wm. M. of Lethington 
and Thirlstane, who fell at Flodden, and of 
Martha, daughter of George, Lord Seaton, 
studied at SI . Andrew and in France, and 
on his return to Scotland was pueca-tslvely 
employed by James V., the Regent Arran, 
and Marv of Lorraine. About 1551-52 
ho received the honour of knighthood, 
became a loid of the court of session in 
15G1 (before which, however, ho had tho 
misfortune tn lose his sight), and Lord 
Privy i^eal iu 1502. All his own verses 
were written after liis sixtieth year, and 
show what things he had most deeply at 
heart. For the most part, they consist of 
lamentations for the distracted state of 
his native country, the feuds of the nobles, 
and tho discontent** of the common people. 
A complete ed. of M.’s original poems was 
llrst pub. in 1830 (ouo 4to vol.) by the 
Maitland Club, a society of literary 
antiquaries. Ilk collection of early 
Scottish poetry consists of two MS. vols. 
now in the Pepysian Lihmr>, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. M/s prin. historical 
performance is the Historic, and Omicle 
of the Ho us and s arena me of Seyh tin. 
See W. A. Gaigio (od.), The Mai'mnd 
Polio Manuscript, 1919. 

Maitland, Samuel Roiley (1792-1866), 
Eng. historian of Scottish birth, b. in 
London. Educated at West min* *er and 
Cambridge; called to the Bar, 1810, but 
took holy orders 1821. Wrote an ad- 
mirable monograph on the Albigenses and 
Waldonses (3S32). From 1838 to 1849 be 
od. the British Magazine , to which he 
contributed papers which were pub. 
Inter ns The Dark Ages (1841) and The 
Reformation in England (1849). 

Maitland, William (1528-73), sou of 
Sir Richard M., Lord Lethington; known 
os ‘Secretary Lethington/ He was 
educated at st. Andrews. He became 
secretary of state to tho queen regent of 
Scotlaud in 1558. but joined the Lords of 
Congregation, then in arms against her. 
In 1560 he acted * * speaker in tho Con- 
vention of instate* and was sent on a 
miswiou to tho Eng. court as the repre- 
sentative of Protestant interests in Scot- 
land. He was secretary of state, 1561 - 66 , 
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being 1 responsible for tlio foreign policy of 
Mary Queen of Scots, whom he and 
Moray supported in opposition to the more 
extreme proposals of Knox. Ho showed 
a conciliatory attitude towards England 
and worked for the union of the two 
crowns. Ho represented Mary Queen of 
Scots at the court of Eliza beta, but pro- 
voked the hostility of the Eng. queen by 
his connivance at the murder of Kiz/io 
(1586). At first he favoured Bothwell and 
participated in tire murder of Darnloy, 
nut on Bothwell’s marriage with Mary he 
sided with the insurgents against Mnrv*s 
forces at Langside. After Mary’s flight 
to England he becretlv favoured her cause 
and formed a party of her adherents and, 
together w*th Kirkcaldy, hi Id out in 
Edinburgh turtle till 1573, when ho sur- 
rendered. He d. in prison at Leith. 

Maitland, West and East, two adjoining 
tns. in New fc. Wales, Australia, 120 m. 
N. of Sydney. It is both an agrie. and 
an industrial centre: the productivity 
of the alluvial lands has been much 
increased by irrigation plants, ami various 
agrlc. products are to be found in the 
dist.. including oranges and other eitnnis 
fruits from the Paterson It. area. There 
are textile mills, raanufs. of bricks, tiles, 
and pottery, engineering and locomotlvo 
workshops, etc., whilst to the 8. are the 
world's richest coal seams. Cessnock is a 
neighbouring mining tn. of recent de- 
velopment. Pop. 19,500. 

Maiwand, tn. In Afghanistan, situated 
35 m. N.W. of Kandahar, was the ^eene 
of a Brit, defeat by Ayub Khan, July 
27. 1880. 

Maixent (or Maxenoe), Saint ( c . 147- 
615), abbot of Sainted turnm, b. at Agde. 
He entered the monastery of Suint- 
Saturnin in Poitou and became abbot 
there about 500. In 507 he received the 
visit of King do vis, who came to request 
his prayer* on behalf of an expedition 
against the Visigoths. Ills day is June 26. 

Maize, or Indian Corn <gea Mays), cereal 
grass with broad leaves and stout succu- 
lent stems indigenous to the Amer. con- 
tinent. When ripe t he valuable seeds are 
arranged In compact rows on a rachis; 
they arc white, yellow, red, or purple In 
eolour. very firm and flattened at the apex. 
The crop is of great economic importance 
tn the warmer parts of America, 8. 
Europe, India, and Australia. The plant 
Is frequently grown In gardens for its 
ornamental effect and for the green un- 
ripened cobs which are used as the veget- 
able called sweet or sugar rom. It is 
also grown os a fodder crop. The ripe 
seeds are fermented In S. America to 
produce M. beer. A meal flour known as 
corn meal Is widely used in the ll.S.A. 
for making com bread which is served hot. 
Hominy, which is ground M. boiled In 
water and milk, Is also widely used In the 
U.S.A. 

Msferda, see Baosadas. 

Majesty (Fr. majcsU, Lat. majestas, 
grandeur, greatness, from the base mag 
as In magnus , great, major , greater, etc.), 
dignity, greatness, a term used especially 
to express the dignity and power of a 
sovereign. This application Is to be 


traced to the use of majesias In Lat., to 
express the supreme sovereign dignity of 
the Horn, state, the majestas mpublic» or 
popuh Romani, hence wajestatem Imtere , 
or minwre, was to commit high treason, 
crimen majestnhs. Mommsen conjectures 
that the crime of crimen rnajestatis or 
Wse-majt&M m earlier times related exclu- 
sively to violation of the rights of the 
plebs, and only later extended to 
violat Ions of popular rights generally. 
There is, however, little evidence m 
support of this conjecture. In its moio 
precise uso, Crimea majestahs was distin- 
guished from perthullio , width connoted 
essentially acts hostile to tho rotate, a« 
treason anti desertion, whi reas crime v 
majestatis men nt rather sonic act Involving 
an attack on tho respect due to the digrdtv 
or sovereignty whether oi the people 
or thoir representative the king. Later 
usage, however, made no distinction 
between lese-majesH and ptrtluelho . except 
to assign a much lighter punishment to 
the former. The term nmiesty was 
strictly confined in tho Middle Ages to 
successors of the ltom. emperors in the W. 
Later, tho word is used of kings also. In 
England the use iB genera II v assigned to 
the reign of Henry VIII. T he fuili *t form 
in Eng. use Is • His Most (hot lou^ Majesty.* 

Majolica, name properly applied to a 
species of it. ware in which tho bodv is 
coated with a tin enamel, on which is laid 
and tired a painted decoration. It is also 
applied to similar wurcs in imitation of tho 
It. ware in other count lies. The word 
In It. is nwioUm, It has usually been 
supposed that this ware first umo from 
the is. of Majorca, but it is more Jikeiy 
that the mum was given l>v the It. to 
the lustred ^p. were imported by ships 
hailing fn»m the Balearic Isles. 

Major, or Mair, JcWn (c. 1469-1550), 
Scottish historian, a native of (i bighorn in 
N. Berwick, studied at Cambridge and 
Baris, m,d was the teacher of John 
Knox and George Buchanan. In 1506 he 
was a dm tor of tho Sorbonne. and in 1519 
became prof, of divinity at St. Andrews. 
He wrote in Lat. treatises on divinity and 
morals, and a History of Greater Britain, 
in whir h tho separate hists. of England 
and Sco* land (Historia de Gratis Scotvrum) 
were brought together (pub. 1521). In 
hts w r rlting», w'hile upholding tho dortrinal 
teaching of Home, no was outspoken in 
condemning the corruptions of the clergy. 
He appears to have been a judge on sov. 
tribunals Some of his works are In 
Libras Sententiarum (1506); In quatitor 
Evangel to Expositions LucuUrntw (15210; 
and an introduction to Aristotle’s Dialec- 
tics (1521). 

Major, commissioned army* rank, being 
the lowest of field officers. Originally 
eergeant-M., bnt sergeant vhvs dropped 
In the seventeenth century. In Brit 
service M. is second-in-command «»f 
armoured regiments, commands battery 
in R.A. ana company In It,#.; one w 
second-in-command and tw0 command 
companies in Infantry. Mi. who are 
second-in-command of a unit relieve the 
commanding officor of most of the duties 
unconnected with field training, Buch as 
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interior economy, messing, and regimental 
institutes. Tlie .term M. for the chief of 
a group is found in pipe-M., buglo-M., 
drurn-M., trumpet-M. all of whom are non- 
commissioned oflicers. The most con- 
spicuous M. is probably the sergeant-M., 
the senior warrant officer of a unit. (In 
the Household Cavalry corporal -M.). In 
a sense ho is the general manager of 
a unit and comes into contact with 
almost every phase of its activities. The 
efficiency of tlie N.O.Os. is due mainly 
to the scrgeant-M., more correctly, the 
regimental sergeant-M. In the U.S. Army 
Ms. command cavalry squadrons and bat- 
talions of artillery and infantry. In 
European armies generally (except for 


resemble the Catalans in their appearance 
and manners, number about 272,400, are 
hospitable and Industrious, and mostly 
employ themselves in agriculture. The 
chief products of the is. are marble, 
coal, iron, slate, plaster, some seini- 

£ redo us stones, the common cereals and 
)gumes, oranges, silk, lemons, oil, wine of 
excellent quality, olives, figs, and aro- 
matic herbs. The chief tn. is Palma (o.e.) 
the cap. In the Sp. civil war M. was held 
by the insurgents. In Dec. 1930 an It. 
force landed on the is. and took possession 
on behalf of the Fascist leader, Gen. 
Franco. See Lady Sheppard, Mediter- 
ranean Island , 1949. 

Major-General, see under General. 
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Mm Russian) Ms, hold moro senior appoint- 
ments than in the Brit. Army. Thus 
infantry battalions are commanded l»v 
Ms., while in the Ger. service this rank 
was commonly held by the second-in- 
command of a regiment ami not infre- 
quently by regimental commanders. 

Major, in music, greater. A M. third 
consists of four semitones, a minor third 
of three. A M. tone is tho whole tone, 
having the ratio & : 9; a minor tone that 
having the ratio 9:19. Intervals have 
had the term M. applied to them in a 
conflicting manner, 

Majorca (£p. Mallorca), largest of the 
Balearic Isles {a. t\), lies 107 in. S.E. of the 
mouth of tho Ebro, the nearest point, of 
tho Sp. coast, and 171 m. N. of Algiers. 
Its greatest length (from E. to W.) is <J4 m„ 
and its breadth (from N. to S.) 48 tu., with 
on aOrea of 1310 sq. rn. Tho N.K. half of 
the is. is mountainous ; the other parts are 
finely diversified with hills, valleys, and 
plalnB. The climate is healthful, the sea 
breeze preserving a nearly equable temp, 
over the whole is. The Inhab., who much 


Majorian (Lat. Julius Valerius Majorl- 
anus) ( d . a.d. 461), Rom. soldier and one 
of the transient emperors in the W. (437- 
461 ). He was one of those made emperor 
by the Ger. general and regent Ricimer. 
who bestowed the imperial dignity he 
himself despised upon sev. noble Roms., 
and thereby infiltrated Ger. settlements 
on Rom. soil. M. won a victory over the 
Vandals on the coast of the Campania In 
458, defeated and then concluded an 
alliance with Thcodorie the Visigoth in 
460, and crossed the Pyrenees to join 
forces with the beet he had concentrated 
at Oarthagena. But the Vandal king, by 
corrupting some of M.'s officers, succeeded 
in destroying tills Beet. His defeat so 
prejudiced his military reputation that 
Ricimer, with as little compunction as he 
had shown when he deposed Avitus (o.r.) 
in 456, foroed M. to abdicate (461). M. 
d. a few days after abdication — either 
of dysentery or assassination. 

Majority, the ago at which a person 
becomes suijvrig, Le. legally old enough to 
manage his own affairs. By Eng. law an 
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infant attains his M. at twenty -one (see 
Infancy). 

Majsa, or Kiskunmajsa, tn. in the 
comitut of IVst-pils-solt-ki&kun, limi- 
tary, m. N.W. of Szcgedin. 

Majuba Hill, in Natal (properly Ama- 
juba, Zulu for * tiill of doves’), ml. in N. 
Natal, part of the Drakensberg rauge, 
rising about 7000 ft. above the sen, and 
over 2000 ft. above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. It overlooks tho pass 
through the Drakensberg known as Laing’s 
Nek, and is 8 in. S. of the Transvaal 
border and 18 m. N. of tho tn. of New- 
castle. Tho railway from Durban to 
Johannesburg skirts tho base of the mts. 
The Boers defeated the Brit, hero in 1881, 
Oen. Colley being killed and about half 
his command lost. 

Makalla, or Mokalla, port of Arabia. 
300 m. N.E. of Aden, the priu. port of 
Iladhraniaut. M., together with Shihrand 
dependencies, N under one sultan, who 
Is In treatv relations with Britain, his 
tribesmen being part of tho Aden pro- 
tectorate. Pop. 18,000. 

Makalla, BaggAra Arabs of Semitic 
origin, so called from an Arabic word 
denoting that they are great cattle owners 
and breeders. They occupy tho country 
W. of the White Nile between tho Shilluk 
ter. and Par Nuba, being found princi- 
pally iu Kordofun. They are true nomad 
Arabs, having intermarried little with the 
Nuba and having preserved most of their 
national characteristics. The date of 
their arrival iu the Sudan is uncertain; 
they appear to huve drifted up the Nile 
valley and to haw* dispo-M*s«.i*d I lie 
original Nuba pop. 

Makarska, sec Macaiisk v. 

Makart, Hans (1840-84) Austrian 
painter, b. at Salzburg, son of an inspector 
of the imperial <astle. \\ lien as a youth 
be entered tho Vienna Academy, Ger. art 
was under the nilu of Cornelius’* cold 
classicism. It was entirely intellectual 
and academic, and it H nflt surprising that 
M., poor draughtsman to tho last, with a 
passionate and sensual love of colour was 
found to be devoid of all talent . lie went 
to Munich, and there attracting Pilot y 
with his * Cupids* and 4 Plague in Florence/ 
his fame became firmly cstub. lie used 
such bad pigments that most of his large 
paintings have perished. 

Makerere College, E. African institute 
of higher education approaching univ. 
status. It is situated in spacious grounds 
on M. hill, 2 m. from Kampala, Uganda, 
bat is an inter- territorial foundation in 
whose support all the Brit. E. African 
govs, take part. It had its origins in the 
Uganda Technical College for tho training 
of African artisans, hut as that college 
served only one side of the colony’s 
educational needs, tho scope of the insti- 
tution was extended in 1922 to include 
vocations other than those of a purely 
technical nature. On Aug. 1, 1922 tho 
name of the technical school was changed 
to M. C. and arrangements made to Include 
in its activities the teaching of medicine, 
agriculture, veterinary science, engineer- 
ing, surveying, and the training of school- 
masters and clerks. There was also 


added a three-year arts course which 
prepared candidates for matriculation 
through the Camtiridgc school certificate. 
For six years the training of artisans was 
carried on side by side with that of 
students in tho professional courses, but 
iu 1929 a separate and well-equipped 
technical school was opened at Kampala 
to provide for the iormer. The main 
buildings at M. comist of an assembly hall 
with class-rooms attached in one block, a 
laboratory and science class-room, board- 
ing-houses, dining-hall, principal's ollloo, 
common room and library, bursar's auii 
goncral of lice, dispensary, kitchen, and 
stores. There are three playing-fields 
within half a milo of the college and teams 
courts w’lthin tho precincts. In its report 
on advauced education the Commission ou 
Higher Education in E. Afric a, appointed 
in 19.10. recommended t hat t he t hen exist- 
ing post-secondary courses nt M., and its 
associated institutions — Mul.ign Medical 
School, Kawauda Vgnc. School and Ol I 
Entebbe Veterinary School- -should In* 
grouped together to form a higher college 
of K. Africa. The Gov. of tho United 
Kingdom asked Parliament lor a grant of 
£109,000 towards the cost of carrying out 
this proposal. T.mganv ika also offered .i 
grant of £100,000, while the Uganda Gov. 
was prepared to givo up to 4£2.»0,(iou 
With the improvement of the standard of 
the secondary schools, the school-leaving 
examination or a local equivalent became 
the entrance examination to this higher 
college (to-dav. however, M. U. is un- 
willing to accept the Uamhrhlge certificate 
or the .senior school leaving examination 
iu place of the M. ( '. cut ranee examination > 
which subsequently developed its univ. 
studies, including courses for the London 
degree. Tho llrst principal of the rc 
organised college was*Mr. G. U. Turner, 
headmaster of Marlborough College, win* 
was appointed In 1939. On his retirement 
in 1948 he was succeeded bv Dr. W. 1) 
Laniout. The present organisation of 
M. C. is based on Eng. public school lines, 
there are six ‘houses' with house tutor-, 
and prefects. Religious instruction is 
given b> chaplains. M. C. and its 
associated institutions are the onlv 
centre for advanced education iu H 
Africa and pupils attend from all over 1*. 
Africa. The number of students pursuing 
the general cultural course was, up to 
recont times, a small minority ol the 
total; the rest followed the vocational 
courses. Many hundreds of student* 
have passed through the collcgo sinte its 
foundation. A large number of these are 
absorbed in various branches of the 
African civil service. Tho majority of 
schoolmasters trained at the college are 
working in the schools of the mission- 
ary societies. Many students trained at 
the prc-\ ooatioiiftl sclenco course have 
bccomo fully qualified medical aids, ami 
are capable, under some supervision, of 
running (list, stations ami hospitals by 
themselves. M. O. is rapidly developing 
the status of a univ. college and legal 
Instruments have been prepared to revise 
Its constitution accordingly. 

Make-up, Theatrical. Stage M. can, 
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broadly speaking, be divided Into two 
main headings, straight M. and character 
M. By tho former is moant any M. which 
helps us to appear at, or about, our own 
age. Character M. can either age or 
dish guru our natural appearance and 
needs considerable study and practice. 
Stage lighting tends to flatten our features 
mid give our natural colouring a dull, drab 
appearance and lids lias to bo counter- 
acted by tlio use of grease-paint, Geuer- 
nlly speaking, modern st»g(‘ lighting calls 
for tho use of the following grease-paints: 
(1) No. f) ; (2) No. 0; (3) (a) medium blue 
liner (for fair people), for lining round the 
eyes and shading, (6) dark blue liner for 
dark people; (4) carmine-vermilion and 
lake liner for lips; (5) carmine I. for cheeks 
if toiuid necessary. A very little cold 
cream or M. grease should bo smoothed ail 
over the face, neck, and eye sockets before 
using any grease -paint. Tins should he 
used very sparingly as the smount re- 
quired varies according to the t v'po of skin. 
Bv flic use of varying amounts of No. 5 
mid No. 0 grease-paint a fair, medium, or 
dark i r louring can bo obtained, but this 
is onlv achieved by experiment and prac- 
tice us each individual skin is dilleient in 
texture. The lining and Minding of the 
eves should he done verv < * ref ally and tho 
black liner should bo avoidul at .til costs. 
Unless the eyebrows are very pale it is 
seldom necessary in a straight M. to use 
any colour on them, hut if found cwutfal 
the brown liner is best for this purpose. 
In the ease of women, enrinino-v crmilion 
mixed with lake should bo used for the 
upper lip, and carmine- vermilion alone for 
the lower. Men should u«o hiko for Ihe 
upper and a mixture of enrmJnc-ver- 
inllloii mid lake for the lower. The u hole 
secret of a successful M. is tho blending of 
the No. 5 and No. 9 anil the achievement 
of a Hinooth foundation, and this can nnh 
be achieved by practice and knowing one’s 
own face. 

Makeyevka, til. of tbo Stalino region of 
the Ukrainian S.K.U., 13 m. N.E. of 
Stalino. It bos coal-mines, and metal and 
chemical Industries. Pop. 240,100. 

Makhach-Kala, cap. of the Dagliistnn 
A.S.S.K., on tho W. coast of the Caspian 
Hea. It lies in an oil-bearing dist. and 
has a pipo-line to Grozny. There arc 
machinery and engineering works. Tin* 
railway from Azov to Baku passes through 
the tn. Pop. 80,800. 

Mako. tn. of Hungary. cap. of tic* < o. 
of Csanad, 133 til. S.K. of Budapest. Tho 
most uoteworthy building is tho palace 
of the bishop of CsanAd. whose usual 
residence is in Temesvar. The tn. pos- 
sesses numerous mills, and the surround- 
ing country is fertile, producing corn and 
wine, and atfording excellent pasturage 
for cattle. Bop. 36.000. 

Makran, (list. In tno S.E. of Persia, and 
8.W. of Baluchistan, bounded S. by tho 
Arabian Sea. It Is noted for its fruit. 
Area 23,260 sq. m. lop. 78,000. 

Makrfzl Takl Addlnl Abu Ahmed Mo- 
hammad (1360-1442), Arabic, historian 
and gcographor, b. in M&krlz, near Baal- 
bek. Ifo early dovot^d himself to the 
study of hist., Jurisprudence, tmditiou, 


astrology, etc., at Cairo, where also ho 
afterwards held the offices of Mohtasih, 
or inspector of weights and measures, 
of khatih and lm&n at different mosques. 
M. wrote a hist, of the Mainluk sultans, 
two treatises on Muslim (Kuflc) coins, 
weights, and measures which have been 
ed. and trails, by Tychsen (into Bat.) and 
by Silvestro do Sao (in a Fr.-Arabic 
chrcstonmthy) (o.i\), but his most im- 
portant work is his Description of Egypt, 
which gives an account of tho hist, of the 
country from its conquest by the Moslems, 
as well as a description of its natural 
hist, and antiquities and of the manners 
and customs of the inhub. He com- 
menced writing On the Important Person- 
ages v'ho had Visited Egypt, anil Intended 
to fill eighty vols., but only a small 

a ortion of these (one autograph vol. is in 
lie Imperial Library at Paris) was really 
accomplished. 

Makronisi, (Ik. N. in the jKgcan Sen. 
Hero in 194S was instituted by the (Jk. 
Gov. a scheme for the education in citizen - 
sliip of sev. thousand men who had at one 
time served in the guerrilla ranks during 
the civil war which followed the Second 
World War. 

Malabar, maritime dist. of Madras Prov. 
India, is hounded on the E. hy the dist. of 
Coimbatore, while on tho W. its shores 
are washed by the Arabian Sea : it extends 
in lat. from in 13' to 12° 18* N. Area 
3800 sq. m. Pop. 3,1)29,400. The sur- 
face is oecuided in the E. bv the NI1- 
giris, and the \V. (Butts cover a groat 
portion of the itist. Bice, coco-nuts, and 
rubber are produced. The name of this 
dist. is applied lo the whole S.W. coast of 
S. India. Calicut ( 127 , 000 ) i-* the cap. 
See K. M. Panikkar, Malabar and the 
Portugese, 1600- Kit], 1929. 

Malabon, dist. of the Philippines on the 
Isle of Luzon. 

Malabuyoc, dist. of Cebu In., Philip- 
pines. 

Malaoca, tn. on the W. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, which, with tho ter. 
Iving around and l» Mod, forms ono of the 
Straits Settlements and gives its name to 
the strait which divides Sumatra iroin. 
the Malay Peninsula. Its name, which Is 
Melaka, is that of a species of Jungle fruit, 
and is also borne by the small riv on tho 
r. b. of which the old Dutch tn. stands. 
The Dutch tn. is connected by a bridge with 
the business quarter on the 1. b. which is 
inhabited exclusively by Chinese, Euras- 
ians, and Malays. M., now a somnolent 
tn. and, before the Second World War, a 
favourite resort of rich Chinese who had 
retired from business, was visited by few 
ships and was tho hast important of 
tho three Brit, settlements on the straits 
which gave their name to the colony. 
Since 1511 it has continued to be the 
possession of one or other of the European 
powers. For its hist, sea further under 
Malaya, History . It fell to the Jap. In 
Jan. 1942, but averted to tho Brit, 
authorities in Sept. 345. Area of colony 
640 sq. m. Pop. 236,000. of which 
107,000 are Malays, 86,300 Chinese, and 
28,300 Indians. See Sir. F. Swettenham, 
British Malaya . 1906, and Sir R. O. 
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Winstedt, Malaya , the Straits Settlements 
and the Malay States, 1923, and A History 
of Malaya, 193.'). 

Malachi, last of the minor prophets, 
about whose person nothing is known. 
Ills personal existence seeuis doubtful, 
for the Septuaglnt has in 1. 1 ., ‘ by the hand 
of his messenger ’ ; the Targimi has * by the 
hand of Malachi (or, of my messenger), 
whose name is Ezra the scribe.’ The 
prophecy belongs to the ago of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the period during which Judah 
was a Persian prov. It was written af U\r 
the rebuilding of the temple. A com- 
parison of the book of M., with Ezra and 
Nehemiah show* much similarity of 
*uibject-um!ter, especially in the btrong 
condemnations of inter- marriage with the 
heathen and the people’s laxity in the 
payment of the prle.stly dues. M. further 
prophesies tlve purilleatlon of the priest- 
hood l>y the Messiah. See YV. E. Barnes. 
UaQQOi, Zcchariah, and Malachi , 1917, and 
E. A. Annett, The Hidden V entunes : 
Malachi to Mattheic, 1926. 

Malachite, mineral consisting of basic 
cupric lorbonato CuC'OyCu(OH)*. It 
has a fine green colour; it generally 
occurs massive, with a manmiillated, 
reniform, or botryoidal surface. It is 
occasionally fouud as dark green mono- 
clinic crystals, and when associated with 
limonito as compact fibrous or earthy 
masses. It is found in great quantity in 
Siberia and the finer quality is u-ed for 
making ornaments, mosaic, etc , as it 
takes a fair polish. It also occurs with 
other copper ores in Kusnia, Australia. 
Arizona, etc., and Is smelted with other 
mineral". 

Malachite Green, brilliant green dye 
derived from coal-tar. it Is a double 
salt, consisting of the chlorides of zinc and 
tetranietbyhlianiiuoti Iphenyl curbinol. 
M. G. (ljes hilk and wool without any 
previous preparation of the material, but 
cotton require'* to bc^ mordanted with 
tanum aud tartar emetic. It Is not veiy 
fast to light, and much more valuable 
green dyes are now know n. 

Malachy, St., or Malachy O’Morgair 
(1094-1146), illustrious Irish predate, b. 
at Armagh, of a noble family. Early 
placing himself under the tutelage of a 
pious recluse named Irnac, his ascetic 
example was followed by other yonng men 
and a monastery grew up round the cell of 
Irnac. Ordained priest at the age of 
twenty-five, he preached among the poor. 
Having sought out Malchi, bishop of 
Llsmore, he learnt from him the rule of 
anct. ectles. disci plino, and on hfs return 
w&s placed at the head of the Bangor 
abbacy. Thence ho took the episcopal 
see of Connor, but on the min of this tn. 
by the king or Ulster lie returned to 
Armagh, of which lie was elected arch- 
bishop in 1127. He endeavoured to 
revive anct. discipline in this diocese, and 
provided the pars*, with pastors. In 1135, 
having had Gelai: accepted as his suc- 
cessor, he returned to Connor, installed 
a bishop there, and himself went to live 
In Down, where be founded a pew epis j 
oopal see. In 1148 he set out for Rome to 
confer with Pope Eugenius III. on the needs j 


of the Irish Church, hut expired at Clair- 
vaux in the arms of St. Bernard . The life 
of St. M. was written In Lut. by St. 
Bernard and trans. into It. by Mattel. 
Sec \V. Harris’s ed. of Sir J. Ware's 
Hishops, 1739. 

Malacology (from Gk. /uaAaxos. soft, 
\oyos, discourse), science which Is con- 
cerned with soft -bodied invertebrates and 
particularly molluscs. 

Malacopterygil, Cuvier's name for un 
order of fishes in which the rajs of the 
flus are soft aud cartilaginous and not 
pointed at the extremities. The Sal- 
monulu* bulmon and trout family) arc 
examples. 

Malacostraca, that div. of the Crustacea 
which includes the higher forms such us 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, woo dike, and 
sand-hopper^. The remaining species are 
placed in the div. Entomostraca, und 
include the barnacles, water ‘ileas,’ **tc. 

Malaga, seaport of Spaiu, aud cap. of 
a prov. of tho same name, on a buv of the 
Mediterranean. 65 m. N.E. of Gibraltar. 
The tn. is enclosed by mts. mul com- 
manded by a fino old Moorish castle, 
culled the Gibralfaro. built in tho thir- 
teenth century on the site of a former 
I’homiclan stronghold. Other important 
buildings are the cathedral with a bpiro 
280 ft. high, the episcopal palace, an 
opera house, und a bull-ring. Tho climate 
ot M. is noted for its uniform mildness 
and constant sunshine, which make the 
place a favourite resort for inuiJnls. The 
harbour, which is formed by scv. moles, is 
tapable or holding hundred* of ships. 
M. is a very important commercial centre, 
and export** wine, olhes, figs, raisins, 
lemons, el c. The manufs. include 1 e vtiles, 
rope, leather, etc., aud there an* cigar 
factories, sugar mills, and iron foundries. 
Pop., prov. 722,8 18 p%n. 277,.. 82. 

Malaga Wine is produced < hieilv from 
the Axarquia (list, of M., and tin* finest is 
made fioiu the muscatel grape*. Halve and 
lAurinm* lasing the beet known Mutages. 

Malahide, coastal tn. of Go. Dublin, 
Eire, 12 in. N.E. of Dublin, in tho Eingal 
plain. It is a beaut > spot, with a fine 
view of the Dublin and Wicklow mts. 
across 1 he plain. Golf Iiuh contributed to 
the i\ n»*wul of its popularity. 

Malaita, is. of the lint. Solomon Is. 
proto. Lorute, lying S.K. of tho largo is. 
Ysabel, being crossed in tho centre by 
lat. 9° and long. 101° E. Area 2396 
fiq. in. It was named 1 tamos by tho 
Spaniards, whoso explorer, Meudamt, 
visited tho Solomons in 1595. Capo 
Astrolabe at the N. cud of tho is. Is named 
after fine of two Fr. frigates under tho 
command of tho ill-fated La P6rouse, who 
camo to the is. twenty years after Men- 
dana (he was wrecked off Vanikoro Is.). 
M. is the most densely populated of all the 
Solomons (pop. estimate# at 40,000, 
mainly Melanesians;. There are two 
distinct classes of natives on M., namely 
the 'salt-water men* who spend their 
time In fishing 4 or a certain kind of 
shell found near Auki harbour aud uimkI 
as money. Then live mostly on ooral 
islets, some of which liavo been built 
artificially on the reefs and are all mapped 
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out on a system of taboos or iambus, which Brit. Commonwealth of Nations has 
are rigidly respected. The others arc the always tended to change from a policy of 
bushmen. Most of the plantation labour * loosening the ties between the members 
used in the protectorate comes from M. of the commonwealth* to staying in with 
The bushman is also excellent at forest a view to such advantages as might be 
clearing. secured by membership. Ilfs advent to 

Malakand, pass lying N. of Peshawar in power in 1948 was somewhat unexpected; 
the N.W. Frontier Prov., Pakistan. It but a significant development before 
extends from the valley of Kabul to that that election was a party pact between M. 
of the Swat R. Dargai is at the mouth of as leader of the Nationalist party and 
the pass. In 1897 the Swats attacked Havenga as leader of the Afrikaner party, 
the Brit, frontier post hero and this led The general election of May resulted in the 
to the M. expedition of that year. Irrl* defeat of Smuts, who even lost his own 
gation works have been begun in the seat, and M. on June 3 formed a new 
vicinity. The In. of M. is the head- Cabinet, which included the Afrikaner 
quarters of the Heir - Swat - Chitral leader. In a broadcast (June 3) M. said 
agoncy. S. Africa would gladly continue her good 

Malakoff: 1. Tn. in tho dept, of Seine, relations with Britain and other common- 
France, a S.VV. suburb of Paris. Origin- wealth countries if her status as a sove- 
ally it was called California, but was reign state were not prejudiced. Later 
renamed as above in 1818. 2. Fort of in the year ho said that S. Africa aligned 

Sebastopol, Crimea, noted for its storming herself with anti-(k>rmnunist countries 
by the Fr. in Sept. 1855. and approved W. European Union. 

Malalas, or Malelas, Johannas, Byzan- Following tho conference of dominion 
tine chronicler of the hixlh century, was prime ministers in London (May 1949) on 
probably of Syrian origin, but liltle is the question whether India could become 
known of his life. He wrote a universal a republic and yet remain in the Common- 
hist., from tin; creation to the reign of wealth, M., on his return to Cape Town, 
.hmliniuii. His hist, was trana. mto delivered in the Assembly what seemed to 
Lat. by Edmund Chilmcad (d. 1H53), and be an unequivocal assurance that in his 
first pub., ed. by Ilody, in 1991 with view S. Africa should never leave tho 
Bentlev’s celebrated Lsii r to Mill as an commonwealth — although ho ‘believed 
appendix. See Jebb, MenlUv (Eng. Mon that &outh Afrua’a greatest chauce of 
of Letters), 1882. unity would bo as a republic within the 

Malan, Daniel Francois (6. 1871), S. commonwealth.’ lie said also that, since 
African, statesman, ft. at Riobeck West, • the Crown had been named as a connecting 
(.ape Prov.; educated at Victoria College, Unk as ‘head of the commonwealth’ ho 
Stellenbosch, and at Utrecht Cnlv. had felt it lieressan at tho conference to 
Hutch Kef or ined minister. Then elect ed make it clear that this headship Implied 
mom ber for ( Ul\ i ilia ill Uertzog’s National- no formal constitutional function — in 
let Gov., in which ho became minister of other words that it did not iu anv w r ay 
the iutciior. health, and education, 1921- suggest that tho commonwealth was or 
1933. He founded the Nationalist (Afri- resembled a super-state’ — and he h.i id that 
kandor) p.trlv (subsequently railed *Na- ‘to his surprise he found complete unani- 
nonalist’ n*> distinguished from tho ‘Afri- mity among tho prime ministers on that 
kanor’ pfti t v ) -landing for an independent, point.' On the colour question M. stands 
S. African republic outside the But. for tho separation of natives, the migration 
Commonwealth, strongly anti-Semitic and of whom into the tin*, gave rise, in his 
Nazi -sympathising. Opposed the Union’s opinion, to serious conditions endangering 
entry into the Second world War, atul tho safety of life and property; and on his 
joined forces with Gen. Jlcrtzng U/.v.) iu accession to power ! is gov. took sfctqm to 
Jan 1940. to combat. Gen. Smuts’s poln r abolish liativo representation in the 
of imperial co-operation and war against House of Assembly. 

Hitlerism. At this time his party held Malapterurus. genus of fish typified by 
only twenty -eight seats (out of 1 .10) in the M. electricus . tile electric cattish, found in 
Hoilso ol Assembly. Never, however, a tho fresh water of tropical Africa. Tho 
revolutionary, he showed his uncompro- electric organ is of cutaneous origin and 
raising hostility to tho OssowabrumBi ig is thickest on the abdomen but extends 
(g.r.) v a movement which ho described over the whole body, 
as heading tho Union towards internet mo Malaria (from Tt. mala , bad, and aria, 
warfare, and ho urged his ‘reunited party* air), diseased condition common in tropi- 
in 1942-13 to resign from It. In the new cal and marshy diets., and associated with 
House of Assembly (July 1913) ins party parasites of certain gnats and mosquitoes, 
lost two, and Cion. Smuts’s party gained The names marsh -fever, jungle -fever, ague, 
seventeen, seats. This election was in etc,, are applied to forms of the disease, 
effect a referendum on the ci»ar-cut and tho names remittent. Intermittent, 

alternative of neutrality or war. M., tertian, quartan fever, etc., to forms 

however, did not cloak his intentions characterised hv particular kinds of 
before the election and declared: 'Our periodicity. Tho paroxysms comprise 
policy if we gain power is to cease activo cold, hot, and sweating stages, which 
participation in the war and to withdraw recur in that order. The first stage Is 
our troops for our own defence within marked by shivering and a feeling of dhlll 
our own borders' — a policy to which on the part of tL. patient, although the 

Mr, Havenga, loader of the Afrikaner body temp, is much higher than normal, 

party, lent his support. Ills position on Tho cold feeling is due to the constriction 
the continuing of membership of tho of the surface blood-vessels; the interior 
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vessels become correspondingly gorged, to another, human beings wring :is intcr- 
and there is considerable enlargement of mediate hosts. 

the spleen and an increased flow of urine. The prevention of M. K therefore. 
The second stage commences with a feel- concerned with the extinction of the loos- 
ing of he.tt iuternnllv which gradually quito. Mosquito nets are u-cful as a 
proceeds to the surface, giving tho usual means of del once if the mealies bo sulli- 
toverish M*usations of excessive heat, eiently tine, but permanently health v 
increased thirst, dry skin, and mental conditions rim be estab. only bv prc\ cm - 
confusion or delirium. The body temp, ing the reproduction of the kinds of mos- 
is still high, but not so high as in the quito or gnat responsible lor the infection, 
‘cold* stage, the enlargement of tho spleen These mosquitoes belong to the genus 
continues, but the flow of urine becomes Anojdtchs, different species of which 
scanty. The third stage commences with thmc in different countries. The Me- 
an amelioration of the dry condition of \ hist, of the mosquito comprises stages ns 
the skin, proceeding to profuse porspira- i ovum, lar\a, pupa, and ujsct t. The o\.i 
tion. The bodj temp, falls, the patient 1 are deposited on the surface of still or 
iceLs considerably exhausted but easier, , slowl.\ moving watei , the hu \«e and pup.c 
<uid may fall into a deep bleep. If then' I also float about on the water, and the 
is an inter\al ot non mil conditions I complete insei t may be dev eloped within 
between tho paroxysms, the tever is known tliiity days of the deposition of the ova. 
as intermittent ; it the bwnptonis are The partial or complete ext Inr tion of tho 
merely ameliorated for a time, the fe\er insect may therefore be ( ffectcd by t hur- 
ts called remittent. It the paroxysms oughly draining off all surface waters 
recur daily tho fever is designated qunti- w'hich tend to become stagnant, and bv 
dian; if on alternate days, Urtian : if two stocking standing water with flsh ami 
days elapse between paroxysms, quartan. I other carnivorous animals that will devour 
If two paroxysms occ ur in a day. trie fever I the larvae. .V thin film ot oil sprend on 
is called double quotidian. Thcquotidinn tho water suffocates larvte and pupie. for 
form usually occurs in the morning, tho 1 neither can breathe under w it<r. Evmi 
tertian at noon, amt the quartan in » if the insert is suppressed onlv for a t line, 
the afternoon. The cause of M. is the ) the c> cle of exist erne ol the puruMtc iria\ 
presence of specific protozoa (species of i lie broken and the mosquito it self js Urns 
Wasmodium) in the blood. It is now rendered comparatively harmless, bn 
sufficiently well Obtaii. that these protozoa 1 example, Anophclr s- marulipfum^. or ihc 
are parasitic on the mosquito, and Hint » speckled -wing mosquito. Mill flourihiic- 
human beings are infected from the bite or a in England, and at the outbreak of the 
mosquito. It was in JiM4 that Sir Patrick I frirst World War. was not acting as a 
Manson put forward tiio "mosquifo-M/ I carrier of M. organ i- ms. although it was 
theory. He buggested that flagellating I associated with tho disease in other pans 
bodies were set free m the stomach ol | of Europe .mil m Ameiiia. After the 
a mosquito and that these gained access return of mfc< ted soldiers to r.iigluml, 
to water through the insects drowning < i liese spec ich of AnopUrUs carried in 
in it and that mail acqmrrd infection by { fee. tion from man to man. and there 
imbibition of water. \ \ dal discovery was . is alwavs the pnssihltyt> of M. | icing 
made in 1897 by Sir Itonahl Ko-s (c/.r. ), who spread in this way bv insect i picviouHv 
found pigmented bodies (oocysts; in the uninfect'd. 

stomach-wall of 4 dapple-winged ’ mns- The m*»st effective treatment for M 

S uitoes bred from lance-, and iu. 1HU8 IM» once contrnMcd is the administration of 
loch and Pfeiffer eoniinncil lloss's quinine, whii h dc-trovs the parasite 
findings in birds as applicable to human The doses should he HO gruins taken dail\ . 
M. (But ‘many more discoveries, biologi- and should gradually tic dec nosed, m* 
cal and clic micul, will have to be made cording to symptoms, to ff gimns. The 
before it will bo safe to say that the solu- treatment must be continued for at least 
tion of the malaria problem in the world three months. The sulphate is most 
generally la appreciably nearer than of rommonh employed, and niav be given 
old* (Wallace of Kedah, Malay u).) When in solution by the mouth, rectum, or 
the organisinn are e.stab. iu the blood, they hypodermically. .Vs a prnphyloc tie mea- 
multiply by throwing off .spores micro- sure, doses of *2 to 4 grains are taken 
zoites) and at tho same time hberuLe a systenudu-allv by dwellers In malarial 
toxin which causes the feverish s> mptoms. regions. Synthetic anti-malarial drugs 
The manner in which tho cycle of repro* have been dc\ eloped iecenll>. r.ff. niopa- 
duction and growth is carried on accounts crln and paludrine, mid proved of great 
for the periodicity ot the malarial value dining the* N*< nml World War. 
paroxysms, the tertian, quartan, etc*., forms The new insecticides Midi as ‘D.l>.T. * 
being due to different species of parasitcH, have hern mod with snorcss against 
possibly from different species oi mosquito. mosquito larva*. Large toumbors of 
Tho process of reproduction ma> iceur natives m the tropics and sub-tropics are 
again and again os long as the patient Infected with M. parasites, and foreign 
lives, the protozoa acting upon the blood residents should live as far as possihlo 
and turning the haemoglobin Into melanin, from native quarters, for there Anopheles 
The parasites, however, have another will be more abundant, and will almost 
phase of existence which they pass in the certainly bo Infected. The insects mav 
body of the mosquito, the process of be kept away by rubbing the skin with 
reproduction being in this case sexual, preparations containing strong essential 
The mosquito thus serves as a definite oils, such as oil of lavender, oil of thyme, 
host to carry infection from one patient . or oil of oranges. Ilousos and beds 
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should bo screened at night, for Ujo Insects 
feed no c turn ally. 

After the cause of M. and the life-hist, 
of the organism wore known, I ho quanti- 
tative investigation of M. as an epidemic 
disease was first attempted in the Punjab 
by H. R. Christophers in 1908. Results 
of this show that as an epidemic disease 
M. may be localised or regional. Mild 
lot alised epidemics may he due to seasonal 
recurrence} of M.; severe ones may occur 
amongst non-liutnune forces or labour 
gangs in foreign countries. The so -called 
‘pandemics* of M. are best regarded as 
regional epidemics, for they were probably 
duo to a seasonal recrudescence of the 
disease, and what appeared to bo the 
dilTusibility characteristic of pandemics 
was duo to the recrudescence beginning at 
different times in different individuals. 

There are throe recognised zones of 
malarial distribution; temperate, i.e. 
between 40 1 and (it) 3 N., where the 
benign tertian i*» the prevailing form (in 
the conespoiulmg zone in the S. hemi- 
sphere M. is uncommon); sub-tropical 
(between 40° N. and 40* S.), where sub- 
tertian and benitrn tertian aro both 
common, the former being epidemic 
in autumn; and tropical, where sub- 
teilian predominates. There aro coun- 
tries where nil tbu known favouring 
conditions arc present and vet Infection 
docs not spread. Dr. Harold Pcnft states 
that the reasons for this are not known. 
The disease imu', also ‘occur in one place 
and not in nunt her apparently similar, 
nnlv a mile or mi distant.’ The explana- 
tion may bo the absence of breeding sit i s 
near the latter. Again, infection imi\ 
occur in the suburbs of larger tus.. but 
not in the centre; *a potent reason fur thi.-» 
is the co»hi ruction of closed drums in 
the towns.' Again, the climate mav be 
apparent Iv favomahle (e.g. Fiji, Barbados), 
and yet M. is absent, probably because the 
Miitablo vector is wanting. In Denmark 
and elsewhere M. haH died out ami England 
is almost tree; ‘agricultural developments, 
/.oonhtlism. general improved hygiene art' 
probably responsihie. . . . On the other 
hand Corsica i» an example of a foreign 
country formerly highly cultivated and 
healthy, now very malarious. * 

The International Health Hoard of the 
Rock feller Foundation has provided funds 
for campaigns against M. in parts of 
S. America. Italy, RalcRline, amt the 
Philippine Is. During the present cen- 
tury* the incidence of M. iu t.ho U.S.A. 
law been decreased by approximately 5 
per cent. For successful eradication of 
the disease, all preventive measures must 
be used, for while nutn is infected mos- 
quitoes will be infected and vice versa. 
In spite of modern control measures M. 
remains a serious menace, and is respon- 
sible for more deaths than any one other 
dlsoase. See also Bacteria; Eiuokmi- 
oj.ocjy; Extomoloov ; and Insect Hites 

A?J|> STINUrt. . „ 

See Sir F. Mason, Tortures on I'ropical 
Diseases, 1905, 1940; Sir R. Ross, 

Memoirs, 1923, and Studies on Malaria, 
1928; L. W. Hnckott, Malaria in Europe , 
1937; H. II. Scott, History of Tropical 


Medicine , 1939; W. llcrnis and H. Gray, 
Mosquito Control, 2nd ed., 1944: W. N. 
Bispham, Malaria: Diagnosis, its Treat- 
ment and Prophylaxis, 1944; and J. F. 
Marshall, Report on the Proceedings of 
the HaylingMo8quiU > Control . 

Millar, Lake, In Sweden, extends inland 
from the Baltic for 81 m. and varies in 
breadth from 2 to 23 m.; the It. Arboga 
enters its W. end and servos to connect 
It with Lake Hjclmar. Stockholm is 
situated on the strait connecting Lake M. 
with the Baltic. 

Malaspina Glacier, Alaska, N. America, 
is one of the largest glaciers in the N. 
regions; it lies W. of Yakutal Bay and 
is led by the snows of ftt. Elias Range. 

Malatesta, celebrated family of masters 
and tyrants of Rimini whose sway endured 
with intermissions, from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century. Rimini, de- 
feated by Oesena, took the desperate 
course of granting citizenship to two 
numbers of the powerful M. tiibe, 
Giovanni and M.. in order to secure their 
mlJitary aid. The M. family thereupon 
settled in Rimini, Giovanni being made 
podrsta, the Initial stop to the sovereign 
power afterwards consolidated by his 
descendants. During the struggles of the 
Guelphs and Ghihellines the M. succeeded 
by nil manner of crimes and violence in 
becoming masters and tyrants of Rimini— 
tyrants >w re pi eminent in the period 1313 
to the end of the fifteenth century, for 
I lie despots, as they have been called, 
answered u deep-seated and generally felt 
need. A powerful man, rich ami enter- 
prising, could be expected to give a more 
continuous and thus, presumably, more 
successful direction to the state and keep 
ids possible rivals in check or destroy 
them. Giovanni d. in 1217 and was 
succeeded bv his sou M., sumamed M. da 
Verrucbio (1212-1312), the trim founder 
of his hou^e, a determined foe of the 
GiiJbelllu«\s, who led the Guelfs back in 
triumph to Rimini. The popo (Boniface 
VI 11.), whilo conscious of the threatened 
rights of the holy see, preferred tc main- 
tain good relations with a cnndoUierr who 
had restored the Guelfs in the Rorogna 
and in 1299 conferred high honours on 
M. This tyrant, who livod to a hundred, 
and was placed in hell ( Inferno ) by Dante, 
had four sons, Malatestino, Giovanni the 
Lame, Paolo the Handsome, and Pan- 
doifo, but only the eldest and youngest 
survived him. Giovanni the Lame, in 
return for his military help to Giovanni da 
Polenta of Ravenna, was given the hand 
of the latter’s beautiful daughter, known to 
hist, and poetry os Francesca da Rimini. 
But her love had been given to Faolo 
and the two lovers, being surprised 
by Giovanni, were slain on the spot 
(1285) — an episode of the story of the M. 
which is immortalised in Dante's f nfemo . 
Giovanni the Lame d. in 1304. Mala- 
testino became lord of Rimini and on hia 
death (1317) power devolved on Pandolfo, 
who d, in 122(1, h* » r lng two helm, M. and 
Gulnotti. The former (surnamed Gusta- 
fauiiglla) tried to aggrandise bis small 
principality by force of arms and trea- 
chery, but it wna devastated by Cardinal 
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Albornoz at the Instance of Pope Innocent 
VI., and thereafter GiistafamJglfa ruled 
In subordination to the papal see. Ho 
was then granted Pesaro which, later, 
devolved on his descendants. Carlo and 
Galeazzo. The former was father of 
Farisina, wife of the marquis of Kste, 
who discovered her incestuous love for 
Hugo, his handsome bastard son, and the 
lovers were beheaded In Ferrara Castle. 
Byron's poem, Paris inn. Is founded on 
this story os told in Gibbon's Antiquities 
of the House of Hrunstcick. Sigismondo 
M. (1417-68) received the state of Rimini 
by bequest of his brother, (ialeotlo 
<1411-32), an ascetic who d. early. Sigis- 
mondo is the faithless, splendid, and tragic 
personage to whom Rimini owes its 
renown during the Renaissance. A 
patron of art and letters and a soldier, he 
was excommuuicated (1460) for waging 
war on the pope. Plus II. (Enea Silvio 
Piccolominl). To Sigismondo Is due the 
erection of the church or duomo of St. 
Francis, or temple of the M., the most 
famous building in Rimini and one of 
the most important monuments of the 
Renaissance in all Italy. Originally a 
Franciscan church dating from the close 
of the thirteenth century, it was entirely 
remodelled in 1450 by order of Sigismondo 
M., whose tomb is Inside the main entrance 
(the church was amongst those seriously 
damaged in the Second World War). 
Sigismondo was dissolute, but his passion 
for Isotta degli Atti, who acquired (14 43) 
considerable influence over him and hore 
him scv. children, 1 h said to have endured 
to his death. Their marriage onlv took 
place in 1456. When Pius II. proclaimed 
a crusade against the Turks at the 
assembly at Mantua, Sigismondo had 
hampered his strenuous efforts by secretly 
Inviting the Grand Turk to invade Italy. 
This was adduced against him at his trial 
(In his absence) in Rome (1460) for con- 
spiring against the pope and he was 
sentenced to bo burned as a heretic and 
to confiscation of his property. Sigis- 
mondo then prepared to defend himself 
(1462) against the forces of the Bishop 
Vitellesohi and other leaders sent against 
him by Rome, and at length he was forced 
to make his submission. He was deprived 
of all his possessions save Rimini but, 
fals power having been broken, the sentence 
of excommunication was withdrawn. 
Sigismondo was followed by his illegiti- 
mate son, Roberto (by another than 
Isotta), who. In 1 4 75, married the daughter 
of the duke of Urblno, and, at the Invi- 
tation of tbe pope, valiantly defended 
him against the assaults of the dnke of 
Calabria, dying in 1482 from the hardships 
of the campaign. His descendant, Pan- 
dolfo (called Pandolfacdo In allusion to 
Ids evil character) sold bis rights in 
Rimini to Venice, an arrangement of which 
Pope Julius II. so strongly disapproved 
that be marched afWnst and crushed tbe 
Venetians <1500) and became master of 
Rimini. Pandotfo made sev. attempts to 
regain his city from him but in vain, for his 
former subjects preferred the papal regime 
ami Pandwfo d. In poverty (1534). From 
that time tbe M. became citizens of Venice. 


Malatia, Malatieh, or Aspuzo, tn. of 
Asmtio Turkey, in the vilajet of tho same 
name, 100 in. N.K. of Marash, near the 
Euphrates. It is noted for its orchards 
and vineyards, and there are copper-mines 
in tho vilayet. About ono-flfth of the pop. 
are Armenia ns and the rest Turks; in 
1895 M. was tho scene of a itmsacre of) 
Christians. Pop. (vilayet) 438, M»0; (tn.) 

38.000. 

Malaviya, Pandit Mndan Mohan (1861- 
1946), Hindu Nationalist unlit u inn, 6. at 
Allahabad, studied at tho gov. high 
school there, and tho .Muir Central 
College. lie was associated with the 
Indian National Congress almost Irom its 
inception, being a delegate lo the second 
session licit 1 in Calcutta iu 1 886. Bei ame 
editor of tho woekly paper, Hindustan, and 
also ed. the Indian L'mon . Some jeurs 
later he started a weekly Hindu paper, 
the Ahhyudaya , and, many rears later .still, 
collaborated in founding the Nationalist 
daily paper, the Leadir, at Allahabad. 
In 1902 he became a member of the 
United Provs. Legislative Council. In 
1910, on tho Introduction of the Morley- 
Minto reforms (sec History ), ho 

was elected to the Imperial Legislative 
Council and remained a memnor until 
1921. M. was tho originator and for long 
the president of the militant Hindu 
Mahasnhha. tho founder ami for many 
vearp tho vice-chancellor ol rl e Benares 
Hindu Untv., and thrice piohidmt of the 
Indian National Congress. For nearly 
fifty years he was a constitutional if 
vehement advocate of Indian political 
advancement, but In 1930 *eems to have 
been somewhat curried off his feet by the 
civil disobedience movement. Notwith- 
standing his constant political activities 
his deej»cst attachment ^ were to Hinduism 
and Ids outstanding contribution to neo 
Hinduism was his creation of tho Hindu 
Univ. at Benares out of the nucleus of the 
Central Hindu College. 

Malaya, or British Malaya, situated in 
the S. part of the Kra peninsula, being the 
S.E. corner of Asia between India and 
China. Tt lies l>etween 1° and V N 
and between 10(1° and 10 V K„ and is 
bounded on tho N. by Slam (Thailand) and 
on the W„ H., and E. by the Netherlands 
E. Indies, Sarawak, and Brit. N. Borneo. 
Before the Second World War It com- 
prised the colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the (Federated) Malay States of 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembllan. and 
Pahang, and the (Un federated) Malay 
States of Johore, Kodak, Kelantan, 
Trengganu, and Perils, all these Malay 
states constituting tho Malay Peninsula. 
The (Fed t*rated) Malay States have an 
area of 27,540 sq. m. and a nop. 0941) of 

2 . 212 . 000 . and the (Unfedsraied) States 
have an urea of 22,100 sq. m. and a pop. 
(1941) of 1,872,300. The Straits Settle- 
ments (q.r.) comprised not only Singapore, 
but Christmas u. and tbe Cocos-Keeling 
group of is., Penang, Including Pr or. 
Wellesley, and Malacca, tbe total area 
being 1321 an. in. and the pop. (1941) 
1.427,000 (of whom Singapore had 
769.200). The post-war (1947) 4 Malayan 
Union* denoted the crown colony of the 
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Malayan Union and included the nine 
Malay States and Penang and Malacca 
under a Brit, governor. The Malayan 
Union (riot* under History), however, was 
soon replaced b> a tedcration under 

a governor-general, whose Jurisdiction 

cover# all these ters. and others: i.e. 
Singapore (a separate colony under its 
own governor), the Malay States (pre- 
\jously Federated and Unfederated), 
Sarawak (a crown colony under its own 
governor), Brunei (a Brit. -protected state 
in Borneo under a sultan, with a resident 
as adviser to the governor-general), and 
Brit. N. Borneo (a crown colony under a 
governor), the rights and interests of the 
rujuh of .Sarawak and those of the Brit. 
S. Borneo < knnpanj having been a* quired 
by the Brit. Gov. since the end of the 
Second World War. 

Chinese now outnumber Malays in M., 
while each comprise a little less than half 
the entire pop., the remainder being for 
the most pan Arabs. Europeans, Indians, 
rind Jap. Eng. and Malay are the general 
language**, ‘llnzaar Malay* being the 
lingua Jranca of the lorgcr tn*>. and in 
frequent use botAvecn Chinese from various 
provs. 

The characteristic features of the 
(lunate of M. are uniform temp., high 
humidity, and copious ram tall, and arise 
mainly trom the maritime exposure of the 
peninsula. The excessive temps, which 
arc found in continental tropical areas are 
never experienced. An air temp, of 1U0 3 
F. has very rarely been rocordod in M. 
under standard conditions. Four seasons 
may bo distinguished, namely, that oi tbo , 
s.W. monsoon, that of the N.K. monsoon, , 
anil two shorter seasons separating the 
end of each of these from the beginning 
of the oilier. The highlit recorded rain- 
fall occurs In the Larut Hills near Taipmg 
where the average is 232 in. Tuiplng 
itself, at the foot of these hills, 1ms the 
highest rainfall of the low-level stations 
with an average of 160 in. Thu nights 
are reasonably cold everywhere, and 
although the days are frequently hot and, 
on account of the high humidity, some- 
what oppressive, it very rarely happens 
that refreshing sleep is not obtained at 
uight. The clToot of the heat and 
humidity is, however, cumulative, and 
after a few years Europeans require a 
chaugo to a bracing climate. 

The chief exports mid sources of revenue 
of M. are tin and rubber. Among other 
exports are copra, timber, rice, and padi, 
canned pineapples, arecn nuts, tapioca, 
rattans, palm oil and kernels, gam bier, ! 
and gold. In all there arc over 11 on m. 
of railway in the states, tho Johoro State 
railway (120 in.), opened in 1900. estab- 
lishing throng) i communication between 
Penang and Singapore. The imperial 
'gov. before the Second World War com- 
pleted the system 9. of Slam so as to have 
a trunk line through tho whole Malay 
Peninsula, branching at Gamas in Negri 
Sembilon, to tho W. and K. coast lines, 
and joining m> with the S. Siamese lines 
through Perils and Koiantan. There arc 
6000 in. of metalled cart roads, 2000 ra. of 
bridle roads and paths, while the rtrs. 


are navigable for small boats. The states 
before the Second World War maintained 
a hlgldy eillcJent regiment of Sikh troops, 
and were policed by a mixed force of 
Indians and Malays officered by Euro- 
peans. Under tho treaty of 1895 the 
states were obliged to furnish troops for 
service in the colony if tho gov. should be 
at war with a foreign nation. Before the 
Second World War the officer administer- 
ing tiie gov. of the Straits Settlements 
was tx-ojjlcio high commissioner tor the 
Federated Malay States and the other 
Malay states in the Brit, sphere. There 
was a Federal Council, created In 1909, 
consisting of the high commissioner, the 
chief secretary to the gov., tho four Brit 
residents of each of the states, and various 
other departmental heads. Previously' 
there was a Brit, resident general, but in 
1U11 that title was superseded by that of 
chief secretary. Tho supremo authority 
ill each of the four states was vested in the 
State Council, consisting of the sultan of 
each state, the Brit, resident and his secre- 
tary, together with native chiefs and 
Chinese merchants. In 3930, as a further 
step towards decentralisation, the post 
ot chid secretary to t ho gov. was abolished, 
and the po*t of federal secretary was 
substituted, i hi s official being the channel 
of communh at ion between the states and 
the high commissioner in matters apper- 
taining purely to the Mutes. In purely 
federal matters hi- duties were assimilated 
to those of u colonial secretary in the 
colonies. 

Administration under the Brit., regime 
effected salutarv changes in M. With the 
transfer in 1867 to the Colonial Office it 
was decided to recruit a separate b traits 
civil service, composed of cadets specially 
trained in the languages and customs of 
tho Chinese and Malays. A step towards 
self-government was made some years ago 
bv t he transfer of a number of posts in the 
Straits Settlements to a local civil service 
confined to Asiatic or Eurasian Brit, 
subjects. Tho rapid development of M. 
led to tho recruitment of many ninfea- 
sional and techmial officers and fhis 
recruitment of specialists led to mat 
advances in administration. Trans;>ort 
was improved out of recognition. For 
centuries rivs. had. been the onlv means of 
communication, but by 1910 there were 
over 6000 in. of metalled roads traversed 
bv motor cars, lorries, and buses. The 
first few mile** of railway were built by 
Perak in 1885: the total length of lino by 
1940 was over 1100 m. In 1901 the 
revenue of the .'straits Settlements was 
£700.000 and that of the Federated Malay 
States in 1897 it be tirst year after federa- 
tion) was £8J>.UOO; by 19U the totals 
were, respectively, about £1,600,000 and 
£5,166,000. In 1937 the revenue of all 
M. was about £1 8,000,000, made up of just 
over £4,000,000 from tho SUraits Settle- 
ments, £8.760,000 from the Federated and 
about £5,000,004) from the Unfederated, 
Malay States. T 1 * * relative prosperity 
of M. compared witu other Brit, colonial 
dependencies may be judged from the 
fact that in 1937 the revenue came to over 
£3 15s. per head of the pop., while in other 
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dependencies it averaged Just over £1. 
Expenditure on public works was in 
1037 five times what it was in 1 91 8, and 
that on publfo health, education, and 
agriculture three times. Malayan trade 
of £121,500,000 in 1938 camo to moro tliau 
the total trado of New Zealand, moro than 
all the trade of the seventeen Brit. African 
colonies together, and more than half the 
trade of the Indian Empire. M.'s best 
customer was the U.S.A., which in 1938 
bought 40*7 per cent of her rubber and 
54*9 per cent of her tin, while Groat 
Britain bought 18*7 per cent of the rubber 
and G-8 per cent of the tin. Other 
customers were France, Germany. Hol- 
land, Italy, ) hitch E. Indies, and Japan. 
In 1926, a peak year, the motor industry’s 
demand for tin and rubber had made M.’s 
trado soar to £264,000,000, or more than 
half that ot all the other Brit, colonics 
put together. The 345 uc. under para 
rubber In 1897 bad increased by 1937 to 
3,302,000 ao. t of which 2,026,000 were 
owned by estates and the rest by Asiatic 
small holders. Having an adcciuate 
revenue at its disposal, the gov. oi M. was 
able to develop health and education to a 
point attained perhaps nowhere in the E. 
except in Japan. This ‘was the more 
remarkable because till 1867 tbo colony 
was a Cinderella of India, and till 1874 tbc 
Malay States were the scene of barbarous 
anarchy* (Sir Richard Winstedt). It was 
by Its preventive medicine and Its sanitary 
services that M. won special praise. An 
Institute of Medical Research, cstab. at 
Kuala Lumpur in 1900, acquired inter- 
national fame for its investigation of 
berl-berl, Jap. riv. -fever, tropical t y plius, 
leprosy, and yaws. From time to time 
It was assisted bv researchers from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, e.fi. in t ho treat- 
ment of bookworm and malaria; while as 
early as 1901 thogov. employed with groat 
success the then recent (1897) discoveries 
of Sir Ronald Ross to combat mularia 
(q.v. ), the chief cause of Ynortality in the 
tropics. As regards education it may bo 
mentioned that in 1947-48 more children 
attended school in M. (as well as in Singa- 
pore and the Borneo tors.) than over 
previously. The unlv. of M. camo into 
existence in Oct 1919. 

History. — N. M., containing Kedah and 
Kelantan with the oldest Main,} pops., 
formed part of u big Buddhist empire, 
Sri Vijaya, which for live centuries domin- 
ated the straits of Malacca. Little Is 
known of this empire, but from its later 
days down to the Brit, period M. was 
seldom at peace. In the fourteenth 
century Majapahit. the last Hindu king- 
dom of Java, Anally broke the power of 
Sri Vljaya, and then itself Buffered from 
the aggression of the .Siamese, both in M. 
and In its tern, of Java and Sumatra, and 
from the t trial wave of Islam which there- 
after became the chief spiritual force in 
the Malay world. Singapore too was lost 
to Majapahit and utterly destroyed. A 
fugitive Malay prince from Singapore 
founded a port kingdom at Malacca which 
was to become so famous that on the 
continent M. is still known as the Malacca 
Peninsula, and for about a century Malacca 


was governed by Malay sultans whose 
sway extended over tho Malay Peninsula 
and .Sumatra. In 1511 Malacca was con- 
quered by Alfonso d’ Albuquerque and 
became iho centre of Portuguese trade in 
tho far E. When, however, Portuguese 
power declined Malacca was captured in 
1641 by the Dutch, becoming merely a 
prov. govern oral dp, tho Dutch E. India 
Company's headquarters being m Java. 
Til 1795 an alliauee between Holland and 
Franco moved England to take over 
Malacca as a naval base. England bold 
Malacca till 1818 when it was restored to 
tho Dutch, onl.v to be ceded to England 
again in 1824. D’ Albuquerque's conquest 
of Malacca had disrupted the loosely knit 
Malay Empire, though under tbc name of 
Johoro its la->t fragment* cohered lor 1 bn o 
centuries, until the partition of the Malay 
world into Dutch and Eng. sphcic* 
severed Pahang and Johorc from the i*. 
cap. at Lingga (S. of bingaporo) and lett 
those two states to tho rule ot iiiinMcis 
who made themselves sultans. Among 
other Malay peoples whose disruptive 
inliucneo was felt in Malayan hist, down to 
tho Brit, period were (he llugis of Macas- 
sar, who, towards the end of tho seven 
tcentli century cstuh. thcin»elvo m 
Selangor, and in 1722 became #/c facto 
rulers of tbc Johoro Empire with head- 
quarters at the is. of llhio. Weakened k>\ 
conflicts between Bugis and other Malav 
the sultan of Johoro lo-d Ins hold over tin* 
modern Negri Sembilan (g.r.), which in 
1773 •■cecdcd from his decaying ompire io 
form a separate confederation. Botwc< n 
the Bugis and their rival*, the Mlnnng- 
kabnus gave the death-blow to the Malay 
Empire, which still comprised tho Rhm- 
Lingga archipelago, Johorc, and Pahang 
(q.r.), and thereby paved the waj to But 
and Dutch infiltration* into the Maluv 
Peninsula. Fear of the Bugis from 
Selangor u/.r.i led the sultan of Kedah 
(q.v.) in 1 7MJ to lease to England tho is. of 
Penang, the first of the three settlements 
of Penang, bingaporo, and Malacca, to be 
known Liter, collectively, as the Straits 
Settlements (q.v.). Tho chief figure In the 
negotiations over Penang was Francis 
Light, an ex -naval officer but at this time 
a trader, and tho chief factor In the 
acquisition of Penang was England’s need 
of a naval base on the E. shore of the buv 
of Bengal. Ou Aug. 11. 1876, Light 
hoisted the Brit, flag on Penang, calling 
it Prince of \Y ales Is. Later the sultan of 
Kedah, in the vam hope of a defensive 
alliance, -.Iso ceded a t raet on the mainland 
named Prov. Wellesley after tbo future 
duke of Wellington, who had reported 
against abandoning the settlement of 
Penang. The acquisition of Penang was 
not entirely creditable, for eten If it had 
not broken its pledge, the E, India Com- 
pany had Htooa by and allowed Light to 
take Penang by on implicit assurance to 
Kedah of military protection, Howovei , 
the Malays soon forgot the method of this 
acquisition in the enjoyment of the pros- 
perity which followed free trade. 

Singapore was acquired in 1819 through 
the foresight of a Bengal official, Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, the greatest figure in 
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lint Mal.iv an hist Whui Java in 1811 
r upitulated to a Brit. expedition, the 
govemoi general of India, Lord MJnto, 
a]>polntod Ruffles its lieutenant gov oi nor, 
m which offl< e he < fleeted notable n forms, 
including the abolition of slavery aud 
tuituio and the introduction of an 
equitable land Mstem W lien Java was 
rctroccdi d to the Dutili Raffles was 
posted tc* Ih ncooh n and fiom thou with 
the appiov.il of the new goveruoi gmeial 
of India Lord J listings, sought a new 
1 tadmg station S of Malacca His 
mllitullii s win n lianrod bv the London 
convention of lSlt which icturncd their 
old pass* •'Sion to the Dutch, foi it was not 
1 1( u wlathci thesi ,il*»o included Rhio. 


stalled sultan of Johote m 1819, agree- 
ments were made to allow the Jffing. to 
base land for trading factories, and in 
1H‘21 a Anal treat \ was concluded befcweon 
JiuscLiii, the Ternr nggong, and the Hrit 
alienating Singapore to the But tor ever 
a treat v which was destined to convert a 
mangrove swamp into one of tlie world’s 
greatest ports and to c h inge Johore from 
foicHt and jungle into a prosperous btato 
Hndci tin same tieaty Britain took over 
Maine ia while the Dutch received 
Sumatra 

Ihe i5 of Panrkor and the bi mhiian is 
won* ceded to Gicat Britain by Perak iri 
1*26, foi the suppression of piracy In 
187 f the cession was confiimed by the 
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] iiigga, Jolion and Pahuiu though (lie 
Dutch had admitted thut tliiv did lot 
liatlhs, howiwi was instnuted that he 
might only « stabh-Ji a centri at IJui) it tliu 
Dutch did not untxipate him ind In tb< 
same context it sicmed to hi admit ltd 
l>\ Ills supoiiofs that Mulau i to* was 
Dull h D \ « ntuaJlv Radii s, thwarted bv 
confusing instnutions and the jt ilonsv 
of the 1U ut< nant governor of Penang who 
wa-. averse to au\ rival sett lenient i mie 
m ISIS upon the almost uninhabited 
mangrove D of sincapoio where at hast 
tlu iu were no Dutin Raffles’s dillhultj 
now was to find a ruler from whom title 
might bo duivcd, cspei iallv as the repute d 
i uiei, Ahdu’r-llahrnan, claimod to be i uler 
of Lingga only aud not of Johore lienee 
KatHes installed the latter’s brothel, 
Husain, who had married a daughUi of 
the Tomenggong of Johore, an the suc- 
e t ssor to his father Sultan Mahmud, so that 
Husain could give him a legal title to 
Singapore, and the Tomenggong abet tod 
him (8ft Sir R. Winstedt ttntain and 
Malaya, 1944), llusaln was duly in- 


treitv of Pangkor, by which the stui of 
ter on the mainland oppobitc, know t as 
the Bindings, a»bo becamo Brit In Feb 
1935 the Bindings tor was retroceded to 
the state of Pc ink 

lu 1805 Peuang was made a hopar&tc 
presidency, of c qual rank with Madras and 
Bombav It w as reduc e J to a lieute»nant 
governorship subordinate to Bengal in 
1830. In 182(> Singapore and Malacca 
were incorporate d with it under one gov,, 
Penang still n m lining the seat of govern 
mint In 1s27 customs duties wen 
abolished, and m 1836 the seat of govorn 
ment of the ttraifcs Settlements was 
tiausfnred to Singapore From the 
founding of Penang in 1786 down to 1858 
the constitutional hist, of the Straits 
Settlements is part of the hist, of the E. 
India Company, and in Malaya were 
reflected the evfi and disadvantages 
apparent in the adm istration of India by 
a trading company , so that in so remote a 
peninsula despite the work of Rallies 
many reforms were bound to be belated 
(Sir Richard Winstedt). But in 1858 the 
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E. India Company was abolished, though 
at least its occasional firmness lu foreign 
policy had sa\cd most of the Malay 
Peninsula from subjugation by Siam* 
With the abolition of the E. India Com- 
pany the Straits Settlements fell auto- 
matically under the India Office for a brief 
space. Then, in 1867, the Brit. Gov., 
bowing to local agitation, approved their 
transfer to the Colonial Office. 

The next period in the hNt. of M. was 
the gradual institution bv treaties of the 
Brit, protectorate over the Malay States 
between 1874 and 1014. 

From 1786 'acquisition of Penang) for 
the ensuing 100 years or more the Brit. 
Gov. made various protectorate, boun- 
dary, and commercial treaties with the \\ r . 
Malay States, bet always disavowed any 
wish to become implicated In the aflairs 
of these states. But bitter di-S'MiMons 
arose in M.. especially over tho quest urn of 
the succession to the throne in a number 
of states, and for twenty years alter 
1857 M. was torn by civil war with conse- 
quent loss of trade, while piracy was ram- 
pant in the straits of Malacca. Serious 
faction fights occurred among Chinese 
miners in Perak. Sheer anarchy com- 
pelled the Brit. Gov. to intervene. In 
Nov. 1873 Sir Andrew Clarke came to 
Singapore with tho task of reporting what 
steps should be taken by the colonial gov. 
(Straits Settlements) to promote the 
restoration of peace and order, and 
especially to examine the question of 
appointing a Brit, officer to reside in anv 
of the states. \\ ithin a year Clarke had 
placed Brit, advisers m Negri Serubilau, 
Perak, and Selangor. Tho first resident 
of Perak, James Birch, used his powers 
under the Pangkor Treaty to collect taxes. 
Ills proposals naturally excited hostility 
among tno Malay < hiefs. Still more were 
they opposed to Birch's policy of helping 
slaves,, amt particularly debt -bond men, 
to tbcapc, without offering compensation 
to the owners for their lost feudal per- 
quisites. In view of this provocation it is 
hardly surprising that Birch was assas- 
sinated, though in the ultimate result 
debt-slavery was abolished, for the 
next resident, Sir Hugh Low, &aw that to 
govern through tear was both Impolitic 
and costly. Ho therefore made tho chiefs 
into local headmen to replar e tm expensive 
and unsuccessful police and at the same 
time compounded the matter of their 
feudal perquisites by allowing them a 
* commission * on the taxes they collected. 
In tins way the Perak war was ended. 
At this time, too, the Hrit. Gov., adopting 
the provisions of tho Indian Count ils Act, 
1861, set up legislative councils with 
‘unofficial* as well as official members and 
executive wore added to tho legislative 
powers of these Malay coun< Ils. The 
sultan of Perak became president of a 
state council, .jrhich, assuming both 
legislative and executive powers, has 
served as a model to recent times. On It 
sat also the resident, the leading Malay 
chiefs, and representative Chinese. Clarke 
also turned his attention to the pirate lairs 
of Selangor, which had Involved that 
state’* reactionary saltan in was with the 
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prince of Kediiti and his ally, tho rulor of 
Pahang. In the end the Selangor chiefs 
voiced tho prevailing Malay desire for a 
Brit, resident and ono was duly appointed 
at the end of 1874, and, in the same year, a 
Brit, superintendent was appointed in 
Sungai UJong (see Nroiii Srubilan). 
Now, however, Britain was averse to 
sending any moro residents until sufficient 
time had elapsed in winch to test the 
experiment. In 1889 tho nine petly inter- 
warring states of old Negri Sembilan were 
at length Induced to form a confederation, 
compose their dlffercncon, and incept one 
resident for tho whole « onfederation. 
Pahang too had been ravaged by civil 
war; for thirty years (1857-87) taxes and 
monopolies imposed a crushing burden 
ou the people. The ruler gave away land 
to European find Chinese mind’s regard- 
less of the rights of previous prospector*, 
landowners, or peasants. Ho loo ac- 
cepted a Brit, agent (1887) and assumed 
the title of sultan: but murders and 
executions continued for some time, and 
indeed the ln*t civil ‘war' m M. whs oulv 
ended in 1895 when tho four states of 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sr m Minn, and 
Pahang formed themselves into .* federa- 
tion. In 1909 by a further n gr< #t pent a 
federal council was constituted. By a 
policy of dceentmhsfttion, approved bj tlio 
Imperial gov. In 1953, tho state erovs. 
resumed a greater measure of < ontrol over 
local affairs. 

B> a treaty of 1909 ^lum reded to 
Britain ail suzerain rights over the 
Un federated states (Kedah, Kclttnian, 
Trengganu, ami .To bore) in consideration 
of tho abolition of consular Jurisdiction in 
Siam. Under this, the Bangkok Trent v, 
the Federated Malay StAtos wore to 
finance Slam’s consUactlon of a rail win 
through Siamese M. to link up Bangkok 
with Penang, Kuala Lumpur, and Singa- 
pore. In 1885 the sultan of Johore 
agreed to provide a lCMtleruo for a lUt f 
consulai .bgeut. By 1911 mbher had 
made the admiriNhation too tom plicated 
for unnamed Mnlav mind-, ami tho sultan 
asked for a general adviser. Tliu-, 
within hmr decades, from the Siamese 
front Ic is down to Singapore, the Malav^ 
had thrown In their Jot with Britain 
(Sir Kb hard Wirwtcdt). 

Con -ttit utionullv the gov. of M. through- 
out tic* seventy years before the Second 
World War was anomalous, In the sense 
that there were marked political diver- 
gences between the Malay States and tho 
i Straits Settlements which reflected tho 
| differences between a uown colony and 
a protectorate created by treat v. under 
the Bilt. legis the ruler or sultan of u 
Malay state remained de jure an inde- 
pendent sovereign, even though ho had 
surrendered his political independence. 
Unlike the ordinance of £ crown colony 
such as the Straits Settlements, the lawn 
of tho Malay States were not subject 
to the Crown veto; they required only the 
consent of the Malay miens. In briof tho 
Colonial Office directed the administration 
of the Straits Settlement# but ‘advlsod ’ 
the govs, of the different Malay states. 
In spite of differences in language tho 
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treaties with tho Unfodorated states had 
tho Homo purpose as those made with tho 
Federated Malay states: viz. that cacti 
state should sock and act u?>ou Brit, 
advice in all matters not touching Malay 
custom and religion. But unlike the 
other Unfederated Malay states, Johorc 
had a written constitution dating from 
189.» which provided for a council 
of Malay ministers (without executive 
1 towers), an executive council, and a 
council of state (corresponding to a 
legislative council) presided over liv the 
Malay Prime Minister; whereas all the 
other states hud only the usual state 
council. The position of an adviser in an 
Un federated Malay state differed too 
irom that of the resident in u Federated 
state. For tho Muluvs of some of tho 
Unfcderatod states were edu< ated persons 
and had administered their own states 
before calling for Brit, assistance, whence 
it wus hut just to consult them ur.d allow 
them to continue to take part m adminis- 
tration. None of ihe.se comparatively 
new states was willing to join the t xi-ting 
federation or surrender any part of its 
administrative autonomy to any fedciul 
body or association. Kadi passed its own 
laws, albeit copied from the luvvs of the 
federation. No scheme of 1 ^utralMition 
deceived them; tho ‘bait ot a united 
Malaya was dangled before them in vain’ 
tttir lilt-hard Wlnstcdt). That consum- 
mation was indeed defined onlv to he 
achieved through the pressure of e \ ci,n 
during and following the Second World 
War when first u Malayan uutou and then 
a federation of M. came into cxNferne. 
For events in M. during the Second World 
War wc Malvya, Biutmii, Jap am m: 

INVASION OF (1941-12). 

After the Second World War it wn- 
realised. by the imperial gov. that the 
divided and separatist position of tho 
administration in a country scarcely larger 
than England, however appropriate u-» a 
necessary ami useful stage in the political 
development of tho Malay States, \\a* 
no longer adapted to the complexity of 
modern administrative and economic 
developments. A stage had been reached 
when tuc system of government should ho 
simplified and reformed. Moreover inter- 
national relations, as well as the security 
and other interests of the Brit. Common- 
wealth, required that M. should be able 
to oxerciso un influence* as a united and 
enlightened country appropriate to htr 
economic and strat^ic importance; wli.lc, 
cm tho other hand, tho Brit. Crown 
should provido the common Jink which 
would draw together tho communities of 
M. and promote a sense of common interest 
and the development of common insti- 
tutions. Accordingly Sir Harold Mac- 
■Michael, ns special representative of tho 
imperial gov., woh sent on a mission to tho 
Malay States, with whose rulers ho con- 
cluded an agreement to supplement the 
existing treaties. Under these agree- 
ment* it was proposed that the existing 
combination of the Straits Settlements 
of Penang, Malacca, and Singapore iu 
one political unit should bo readjusted as 
follows: tho settlement of Singapore 

R.E. 8 


should be a separate colony, and the 
sot Moments of Penang and Malacca 
should ho administered with tho Malay 
Staten in a Malayan union. These 
proposals wore to be carried into offcct, so 
far os tho Malay titatos were concerned, 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, 
and, as regarded tho Straits Settlements, 
under a projected Straits Settlements 
(Repeal) Bill. The policy of the imperial 
gov. w'as ‘to promote a broad -based 
citizenship which would include, without 
discrimination of race or creed, all who 
could establish a claim, by reason of birth 
or residence, to belong to the country*; 
and it was therefore proposed to create by 
order in council a Malayan union citizen- 
ship. There was also to be instituted u 
supreme court of the Malayan Union and 
a supreme court of Singapore. Finally 
the co-ordination and direction of the 
policies of the gov. as between the 
Malayan Union and Singapore wore to bo 
achieved through a governor-general 
(('mil. 0724. 191b). But before this policy 
could be implemented there was con- 
siderable agitation in M. among the rulers. 
Ini he result a commit tec representing Die 
Malayan (lor., Malay rulers, ami the 
United Malays’ National Organisarion was 
appointed in July 1946 to draft a. new 
constitution of M. Its report, while 
giving the central gov. of the projected 
Malayan Federation most of tho wider 
powers it claimed under l ho original union 
plan, marked an appreciable advance iu 
M.’s political development and gave full 
scope for further development. It stipu- 
lated the necessity of elections to the 
control legislature «ui soon as possible, 
made Malayan citizenship attainable by 
any immigrant who had lived in the 
country fifteen years and genuinely re- 
garded If as his homo, and provided 
machinery bv which .Singapore (or any of 
the Brit. ters. in Borneo) could enter the 
federation. In 1949 federation bud been 
functioning for more than a year and. like all 
federal constitutions, was not an easv oie*'© 
of machinery to w But uuiart it >iu 

l'cuang's petition in July 1919 for mm 
sion from tho federation ami rcstora ion 
to crown colony status) friction with the 
central administration was only serious 
in the case of one state, Johoro, whoso 
attitude general! v was not constructive. 
But the citizenship question, the racial 
relationship, remained paramount, and it 
was evident that to achieve any per- 
manent improvement tho Malays must be 
willing to slum* more political «nd adminis- 
trative power and tho Chinese to share 
more economic power. The basic reasons 
for tho difficulty of the racial question 
(which in its long-term implications is of 
much greater Importance than the sup- 
pression of the Communist rising, the 
future of rubber and tin, or imperial 
strategy in »S.K. Asia and the Indian 
Ocean) are that the two dements differ 
in almost every major particular — in 
temperament, in c- nomic function, in 
religion and language, and in degree of 
education. These differences no doubt 
existed before the Second World War. 
but the general level of prosperity anu 
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well-being in M. then w&» such that they officials and schoolmasters. suspected to- 
wer© forgotten, w her ©as til© client of tUo formers, and who blackmailed merchants. 
Communist rising 1 has been to accentuate Directing the whole campuign woe the 
the differences still further, especially as central executive committee of the 
thehundits were nearly all Chinese and the Malayan Communist party, which Issued 
Malay pop. regarded the movement as directives to the various state committees, 
essentially Chinese. Despite the Com- In March (1949) a process had begun of 
muuist campaign of violence in M. rubbor withdrawing the Malayan People's Anti- 
production reached a record level In 1948; Brit. Army from the coastal (lists, and 
the rice crop was the highest on record, concentrating them in a tew remote and 
and tiu production was above 19 39 levels, inaccessible regions of the peninsula. 

Malayan Communist Huong .- — Outbreaks These, however, were at least kept on the 
of terrorist vtolonee to the tors, of the run; for tho troops, Brit., (Jhrirka, and 
Malayan Federation began early in 1948. Malay, had gained greatly in experience 
These were subsequently found to be part and eiJlciency in this arduous and mono- 
of a Communist plot to overthrow the tonous typo of operations against deter- 
existing »ystuu of ad mimst ration. An mined bandits, whoso most threatening 
Emergency Ravers BUI was imsncd in M. ureas were now in t be dM. round Tcmorloh 
on July o and. on Aug. 2d the CommuniM in W. Doming and the Siamese frontier, 
party was outlawed. At about the same espccially that salient of Siam which juts 
time the United Kingdom Uov. decided to into Perak and Kedah, of tho many 
send out tho 2nd Cuards Brigade with i measures taken by the civil authorities 
detachments of ancillary troops. TUo those aimed at controlling the squatter 
spearhead of this rising was composed of problem wu9 moHt ellective; for borne 
Cnincbe CoumumBts, mauy of them recent spec ially notorious comimmitios were 
immigrants in sympathy with the Com- shifted in toto and hundreds of Chinese 
munist campaign in China, who launched sent hack to China. Although Malayan 
their own campaign of murder and sabo- bandits were now at bay it had to lie borne 
tage to buh\ert tho administration and set in mind that the emergency must be 
up a Communist state. Tho victims were viewed In its S.E. Asian coufext; for as 
principally Chinese, but brutal outrages long as ndlitaut Communism prevailed in 
were al>o directed against European S.K. Asia there could never he tlio same 
managers of mines and rubber plantations, settled conditions or the same degree of 
The original plan to seize power was j physical security for Asiatic and European 
thwarted by the staunchness of the Brit, alike as before the Second World War. 
and Malay oiftciuls, the heroism of t lie See Sir it. WinMedt, Mr Inyo (hand* 
European business and commercial com- book), 19*23, Britain und Malaya , i 7 A 6‘— 
munlty. und, above all, the grim deter- 1944, and Malaya and its thstory* 

mination of the Malays to prevent their 1943; H. M. Tomlinson, Tidemarks, 191*4; 
country bt mg seized against their will by I». A. Mills, fintish Malaya, 
a Chinese faction. After some initial 1926, and Jintish Hale in hanUrn Asia, 
hesitation, due to a want of appriK i.wtiou 1942; C. Wells * s ’*-r Tears , w */ ie .Wo/ay 
of the extent and seriousness of the rising. Jungle, 1 927 ; sir H. Clifford, In ('ourt and 
the organ i -.at ion of local security foicen, Kan, pony, 1927 ; C. M. Enriquez, Malaya; 
the reiii/orceiuint of the fighting services, Feopjp, b lorn and Fauna, 1927; L. H. 
and the employment of omergenev Wheeler, The Modern Malay, 1928; U. O. 
measures broke up tho Communist rc*b< Is Winstedt, Malaya, 1928; A. Cilismi, The 
into isolated hands. The task of over* Malay J J enin$ula, 192H; P. Sr hohreta, 
coming these bands, however, was to A mono the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya, 1929; 
prove long ami dlfhcult, though by tho sir F. Swet tonhaiu, ltntu.fi Malaya* 1929, 
early summer of 1949 tho position showed 1939, 1949, and Footprints in Malaya , 
a marked improvement, in \iew of the 1942; H. Emerson, Malaysia: a Study in 
failure of their original rising the Com- hired and Indited Rule , 1937; I. Evans, 
munis te had to consider a change of The \eynUts of Malaya, 1937; and Koval 
tactics or bide their time, but ttieir obje©- Institute of International Affairs, The 
tive — the seizure of power and tin* Jui- Chinese m Malaya, 194S. Also Ann. 
position of a C'hmcee-doininaUd rtgimo — Deports on the Federated Malay States 
remained constant. Until this hard (Hire (Loudon). 

could be physically eliminated from the Malay Archipelago, ste Malaya and 
continue of Si. thoro was no ground for Eaht lMur.s. 

complacency. But a better appreciation Malaya, British, Japanese Invasion of 
of the problem was gained thiough an (1941-42). Tho Jap. furors, having 
understanding of the character of the rapidly overrun Fr. lndo-rhiba and Siam 
Communist movement in M., of which (Thailand), Invaded Brit. M. on Dot*, 
there were two main branches: the armed 8* 1941. Thtdr Immediate objective was 
wing in semi -military formations, partially Singapore, but the ultimate aim was to 
uniformed. formerly tho Malayan People's secure the resources of Sumatra and Java 
Anti-Jap. Army, now renamed the and even to conquer Indio, f ho enemy's 
Malayan People's Anti-Brit. Army, and operations wore facilitated py the fact 
an elaborate civilian organisation that that he held command of thf wos In the 
dealt with propaganda, supplies, Intel- Pacific, having treacherously raided Pearl 
iigenoew and communications. To this Harbour from tbe air without declaring 
civilian branch belonged many of the war and sunk the Brit, battle cruiser* 
Lai Tun g Tai, or ‘killer squads/ groups of Prince of Wales and HeinUee early In tbe 
ten or a dozen men who wore responsible mouth. Thus be was able to land troop* 
for many of the murders of Kuomiatang in any number with Impunity almost 
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anywhere. Yet his progressive occu- 
pation of the peninsula was effected 
only at heavy cost. The imperial forces, 
Bril., Australian, Indian, and Malayan, 
made a galluut resistance and proved that, 
on anything like equal terun, they wore 
more than a match tor their assailants; 
but they were always heavily out- 
numbered, both on land and In the air, 
and, moreover, had to contend with much 
superior rneiimniHod forces. In the curly 
pari of the campaign in N. M. Jap. tanks 
played a secondary part, coming- into 
action only after advanro troops hail pre- 
pared the way; but later, as the ground 
favoured median Hod operations, tanks 
were employed as the spearhead of the 
attack, in the familiar t Jer. manner. 
The Jap. success on land w.is lamely 
duo to the initial element of surprise, 
and also to the very strong lorces of shock 
troops which they were able to mass at 
Singgora for their attack down tho Malay 
Peninsula. By tho bommng of the Brit, 
advanced ftciodromcs, and by attacks on 
aircraft tlu*re, tho enemy was ahlo tu 
establish mastery iti tho inr in N. M. 
within tho tlrsi t wen tv-four hours of 
battle. From that moment a defensive 
strategy nl controlled withdrawals seoiued 
to bo the* only feasible courno for the 
imperial tones. *l«monr the Jup. 
iuflltrat ion tactics were dis* onoert mg c\ en 
to troops trained lor opera! urns in pmirlc 
and rubber country. The a trance ol I he 
main Jap. forces into Kedah, KelauLin, 
Trcngguuu, and Pcruk, whleli states were 
all soon overrun, w<j,s much assisted I \ 
this infiltration from both I ho 10. and \v . 
coasts, troops being landed from \ad 
numbers ot sampans mid other '-m ill 
craft, which made elloctlvo uno ot the 
shallow coastal waters w'here no imsl 
forces, eveu hail they been available, coal 1 j 

S enetrate. The squadrons allocated tor | 
tie defence of Singapore could not *»,« 
risked in the battle in tho S. With the 
co-operation of the army and air ton » s of 
the Netherlands 1-h In lies, bonivitug 
sorties were carried out .ilmost daily, nut ! 
with comparatively minor inconvet ?< ikt i 
to tho enemy. Harassed on their 11 mbs ; 
and in the rear, the deiemilng fo.n*. j 
attacked from nil sides at once, an 1 1 
bombed ceaselessly from tlio air, Imc. me J 
fatigued with constant watching and 
steadily foil buck to 111 -prepared pn-piorw 
further 8. Sev. bodies of tho deteii l'M*s 
were eneircled and had to light their way 
out again to re-establish contact with t’i« 
main bodies. The peninsula i kS remark- 
able for IIh jungle, and it was hoped that 
their familiarity with tho fancied and 
difficult ways through those jungles might j 
confer eomo arivantago on tho imperial 
forces; but It was soon evident that iho 
enemy, aided by fifth columnists. was 
equally familiar with ovory jungle tiaek. 
The Jap. showed thorn solves , too, to bo 
able fighters in this typo of country, 
backing their way through tho jungle 
between and bohind tho defenders’ lines 
and wading ami swimming fully equipped 
through crocodile-infested rivs. os if they 
had been fully trained for such warfare. 
Alor Star (cap. of Kedah), Kota Bahru 


(cap. of Kclanban), and Kuala Trenggauu 
(cap. of Trengganuj, quickly foil to the 
enemy. Then followed fierce fighting 
for the Kuantan It. in Pahang; but after 
its passage hod been forced that state too 
was overrun. Thus after four weeks of 
fighting in N. M., tho imperial forces had 
withdrawn from the all-important Kcdali 
and Siamese borders to those of Perak and 
Selangor and to positions at Kuantan 
on the lb. roast. This constituted a major 
reverse; for one of the world’s richest tin- 
mining areas, many hundreds of ac. of 
rubber country, iron mines, and other 
valuable natural rcsomees had fallen to 
t he enemy, who had meanwhile also seized 
t he is. of Ponang, useful as a base for air 
and sea operations against Sumatra and 
into the Indian Ocean. By Jan. (J, 1U+2, 
t ho Hrit. forces bail left the Kuantan area, 
while the Jap. were In occupation of the 
valuable Kuantan aerodrome, though 
only after bitter resistance b tho Aus- 
tralian trooju. From IpoJU, the important 
i rubber centre of Perak, the invaders soon 

I ' ^warmed over lower Perak; and Penang 
having, a* stated above, been captured, 
their contioi over llu narr »w seaways 
ali>ng t he W. coast was complete. Having 
, now crossed into the ntatc of ^clangor 
j tluy wer© thri itcuing tho important cit> 
of Kuala Lumpur, cap. of tla 1 federated 
! Malay M d °s ami set oud oty of all M. 
i (mj i tho Kuu.v liUMCCttj. Kuala Lum- 
pur w.ls evacuate, l in the ‘-•cond week of 
, Jan. and with It went c mtroi of Pori 
I ^wcttcnluiTii. A week later tl*c .mocmi 
, fom a withdrew to p<v«itio'H r’. of Kuala 
Lumpur, which the Jan. now occupied 
I (Jam II). Tho enemy's Inn 1 and air 
, forces closely followed up the lint, with* 

1 drawal and the battle continued fiercely 
N. of Serein ban. The ror*vat from Kuala 
Lumpur wtu» forced on tho defenders bv 
lack of air support, the Jap. uso uf tanks, 
and through their overwhelming fatigue 
from weeks of continuous fighting under 
hopeless conditions. This form of warfare 
required extremely strong nerves, for even 
win re iho Hanks are threatened *roop* 
should ho reason o>ly certain of e. irity 
in their rear. Hvcn at night dam, i * lay 
all mound and Him men were liable ro be 
cut olT at unv nmuivut of * he day or night. 
Guciilla tactics behind the Jap. lines ww 
adopted but proved only puitiady effec- 
tive. By Jan IT the ouunv had .secured 
a foothold ou the S. bank of the Muar H.. 
S. of Malacca mi the W. coast of the 

i ieninsiiki. in the following week the 
Fap., pushing on through the states of 
rii la i igor and Negri Sembllan, past 
Malacca, cou'-o’.idafced new positions in 
J olio re, tho seuthcmmost state of the 

S minsula, on tho W. coast of tho Muar B. 

ere there was protracted and most bitter 
fighting, hut always the defenders fell 
back before overwhelming number. On 
the J3. coast, having made themselves 
masters of Pahang, the Invaders Intensi- 
fied their operations In Johoro. The 
weary Brit, an * Indian troops, still 
resisting with undaunted courage, with 
drew further 3. and joined up with the 
Australians, who had boon kept In reserve 
in Johore. With ever increasing air 
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support from Singapore, t he imperial forces 
inflicted heavy losses on the enemy and 
their hopes of holding up the Jap. advance 
wore renewed. But soon the crushing 
weight of the invader’s numbers, coupled 
with their methods of infiltration, forced 
the imperial forces to yield further ground 
and, on the Inst day of Jan., the mainland 
was abandoned and the dofeiue concen- 
trated on ^ingaporo Is., a forlorn hope, for 



to defence from the landward side, a con- 
tingency which had nc\er been dicauit of. 

The enemy, however, had not escaped 
seven.' punishment. After Jun. 18, when 
the Jap. had landed at lhitu 1’ahut on the 
\V. coast onlv do m. from Singapore ami 
infiltrated southwards from Muar, com- 
pelling the Indian troops to tail bnik, 
Australian troop-* beat otY scv. at talks and 
destroyed a number of Jap. tanks. But 
the enemy abstained from a dnect frontal 
assault preferring infiltration, combined 
with nocturnal landings on the Brit, 
flunks. On Jan. 21 Singapore was raided 
by about 100 plane*, id being shot down, 
hilt nearly 300 persons were killed and 
over 300 injured, the bombing being 
indiscriminate. Numerous raids were 
made subsequently, but many were auc- 
ie*sfully intercepted by Brit. Hurricane 
fighters, and altogether by this date the 
enemy had lost at least 120 planes. For 
some days the imperial forces succeeded 
in holding positions at Kluang and at 
Batu Pahat in B. Johore, but this latter 
place was taken by the enemy on Jun. 23. 
The imperial forces were withdrawn from 
the Malayan mainland on the night of Jan. 
30-31. A part of the famous causeway 
to Johore Bahru, carrying rail and road 
traffic, was blown up by Brit, soldiers and 
the siege of Singapore began. The opera- 
tion of withdrawal wus < overod by a gallant 
final stand b. of Kului Nome 18 in. iiom 
the causeway) bv the (Jordon Highlanders, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, and 
Australian troops, who inflicted great 
losses on the enemy. 

There wan an ominous lull, apart from 
minor air raids, for some dc\ But on 
Sunday night (Feb. 8) the enemy landed 
on the i«*. in force, occupying a 10-m. 
stretch of <«as1 m the N.W. of the Is. 
The Bnt. lorward troops were pressed 
back and the landing parties filtered 
eastwards, their progicss being preceded 
by a very heavy artillery barrage on the 
N. part of the Is. 'The barrage Justed 
throughout tho day and night of the 8th — 
one unlntr rrupted roar shaking ever v win- 
dow in the city. luirtlior landings were 
made on the 10th, accompanied by con- 
tinuous dive-bombing and machine- 
gunning bv Jap. aircraft. Hurricanes 
offered a gallant resistance, but Mu-re were 
very few machines. Big fires raged on 
Feb. 9 on the N. part of the is. like an 
angry sunset before a storm, gusts of wind 
fanning the flames to great heights. Next 
day the Jap. drive was directed on Singa- 
pore city itself, the advance being pressed 
homo with tanks and considerable bomber 
and fighter support. The enemy was 
confident and diopped a note from the 


air, addressed to the Brit, comman- 
der, demanding unconditional surrender. 
Fierce resistance, however, still continued 
outside tho doomed city and sev. quite 
successful counter-attacks were made. 
Guns of Brit, naval vessels rendered some 
aid to the garrison, firing on tho causeway 
and the S. hhore of Johore. The next, day 
Singapore was heavily shelled and divo- 
Im/iii bed again. The fighting now reached 
the more southerly of the two main 
reservoirs. Tho enemv also made a suc- 
cessful move to cut off the Seletar uaval 
base. As at Hong Kong, so here, the 
cutting of the water supplv was tho pre- 
lude to the md. On Feb. 13 the garrison 
was forced to capitulate unconditionally. 
Some (>0,000 imperial troops - Brit., 
13,000; Australian, 13,000; Indian, 
32,000 — were made prisoner, and a largo 
amount of material wts also captured. 
Singapore was regained on Sept. 3. 1043. 
lullowing the surrender of Japan. Sec 
F. S, (’Imp man, 77 m ,/ untile i s A ritfral, 
19th, anil A. h. LVicixul, The If or in 
Malaya, 19111. 

Malay-Polynedan Languages, net under 
LiNonsTic FAWiiiJ.q. 

Malays (pioporly Malayus, Makiv word, 
the derivation of width 1 ms not >ct been 
satisfactorily ascertain! it* is the name 
given, in a restricted to the in hub. 

of tho Malav J'enuisula. and used to 
denote, not onl\ tin *c, but also the inhab 
of tiu* huge .'lid -mall, of the Indian 
Archipelago, o 1 M.uhigns< ai , and of the 
numerous is. of the I’ualie. In physical 
appearance tin M. are a biown-eom- 
T>lcxioned ran* r.ithci darker than the 
Chinese, but not so *wurthv ns the 
Hindus. Tluv have long, black, shining, 
but coarse lmii, little or no beard, a large 
mouth, eves large ami dark, nose generally 
short ami fiat, lips pal her Thicker than 
1 hose ol Kuropi mis, and high ehwk -hones. 
In stature the Indn-M. are for the most 
part below the middle height, while the 
Polynesians generally exceed it. Tho 
Jndo-M. have also Hfight. well -formed 
limbs, and are paillculaily small about the 
wrists ami ankles. Midi is rhe general 
appearame id the M. proper, or inhab. of 
the peninsula am! Indian Is. But theHo 
also have their sub-divs. There uro tho 
eivlllst d M., who lm\c n written language, 
and have made some progress in tho arts 
of life; there are uIm> the arung-laut, 
literally ‘men of tho sen.’ a kind of sea- 
gipsh s oi robbers; ami tin* I'tang banua or 
ora no w/««, ‘wild men’ c>i ‘ savages, ’ 
dwelling in the woods « »r forests, and sup- 
posed to he the aborigim <■ of the peninsula 
and is. ‘These three < lasssos of Malaya,' 
says Cr.uiturd, ‘existed nearly three 
i entiirn •* and a liulf ago, when tho I’ortu- 
giie-e fli-t arrived in the paters of tho 
Arehipt Mgo, ju->t as they do til tho present 
dav. That people dcscripe them as 
having existed also for two centuries and 
a half hi fore that event, us, Without doubt, 
they rJifl in times far earlier.* Will, while 
so widely differing m habits, all those 
fll>eak essentially the sumo language. 
The M. are essentially islanders, and have 
much of tho daring and enterprise for 
which nations familiar with tho sea are 
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famous. Their original '.(.it is by them- 
solves stated to lime boon Mcnangkabo. 
lu tho Is. of Sumatra, rather than the 
peninsula Itself. Even the A1. of Borneo 
claim to have had a Mcnangkabo origin. 
Paleinbaug, however, also m Sumatr i, has 
boon uientioucrl as tho original s«at of 
Malay ci\ ihsatlon : and others, rigid n, 
point to Java as tho source from winch 
both Mcnangkabo and Palcmhang ic- 
eeived their fir«t sc l tiers. Tho Javanese 
would soem to have been even tho founders 
of Malneen. Monuments, which prove 
their presence m the count ly of the M., 
have been discovered. 

Tlio Malay language is simple nnd easy 
in its const met ion. lmrinoniou^ in its pro- 
nunciation, and easily acquired by Huro- 
peaus. It i- the lingua fr.inru ot tho K. 



\ .1. 

A M VI. V V WOMV.N OF I'KNANO 

Aichlpolago. Of its numerous diet lets 
tho Javanese is the most relined, a sup# ii- 
oritv which it owes to tho intluemo upon 
it of Sanscrit llteiature. Many At .tide 
words have also been incorporated w it!» it, 
by means of which the Javanese arc able 
to supply tho defleiency of scientific ti rms 
In their own tongue. The H\ illsed Al. are 
Moslems, having unbraced that truth lu 
tho thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The tribes In the interior and the ‘ men of 
the sea* have either no religion at nil, or 
such as can be regarded only in the light of 
most debased superstition. The moral 
character of tho Imlo-M. generally docs 
not stand high; they nre passionate, 
treacherous, and revengeful. Although 
good sailors and able to amass wealth by 
legitimate commerce, they prefer piracy. 
See H. Clifford. Studies in Sr men Wti- 
manity . 1895; \V. \V. dkoat, Malay Magic, 
1900; W. K. Maxwell, A Manual of the 
Maim Lanyuauc , 1907; A. AVrlght and 
T. 11. Reid, The Malay Peninsula, 1913; 
Sir H. Clifford, .l/a/o//an Monochromes, 
1913; Sir IL O. Win-dedt, Malayan 


Memories, 1916, and Malay Grammar 
(2nd ed.), 1927; and L. R. Wheeler, The 
Modern Malay , 1928. See also bibho- 
giapliv under Mvlava. 

Malbaie, see Murray II vy. 

Malbork (formerly Marienburg), tn. ot 
Poland, fonnerly known an Marienburg m 
the prov. of 15. Prussia (g.v.). It is 35 in. 
is. 10. of Gdansk (formerly D aurig), and 
situated on the Nogat, a channel of the 
Vistula. As Marienburg it was famous as 
the seat of tho grand masters of the 
Teutonic Knights, transferred hither from 
Venice. Tho Marlen burger Schloss be- 
caine one of tho largest and most strongly 
to i titled buildings in Germany, but after 
it had passed into the possession of the 
Poles in tho lifteenlh century it was al- 
lowed to fall Into deeav. In 1772 tho tn. 
pas^d to PiiiS'iu and the castle was 
1 1 extend at the beginning of tho nineteenth 
iconturv lb lore the Second World War 
it It id maiinls. of agrie. machinery, saw 
I milK lloui sugar, etc. The tn. was cap- 
| tujefl by the Russian** in 1945 after lleioe 
tight ing which left tho famous Gothic 
castle iiiaetKvillv in ruins, together with 
I the i it herbal and tlic city of M. itself. 

Lt took the knights ibout a century to 
i build the laasMvc schloss icgardod as the 
lsrgi and strongest in medieval Europe, 
i with walls 10 to 1 > ft. thick and quarters 
| foi a gam-on of 10.000 men. Half of it 
vvim destro>ed m the tew weeks’ siege hv 
i tin Ruslans What was loft test Hies 
to the anhitcclni.il and engineering skill 
i of its lmibleis; for the castle was provided 
with liftings, biirh as a system of bte«)iu 
hr siting in tiie lloors, lifts to ronvey the 
I food to the refeetoiy, wells to provide 
l water for the top floor and a mill to grind 
the flour, all * ondrueted In a manner that 
'could haidh Ik* bettered by modern 
engi mmol's. Ytt-ciupt* were being made In 
1948 to pieservo what remained of the 
I castle. Pop. (1939) 12,000. 

Malchin, tn. in Mecklenburg, Germany, 
dating from the thirteenth century, 
situated about 2 » in. E.9 K. of G* s*»*ow on 
tho IVone, whir h iuus into the kieinca 
Huff. Pop. 7200. 

Malcolm 1. (Maodonald) (d. 954,, king 
of Scotland, Rureeorled to the crown m 
9 13. Ho made a t reaty w 1th Edmund the 
W. Saxon king m 91 », and renev od it with 
bis successor, Ladred, but in 9^0 the Scots 
made a forav to the Tees. Eventuallj, 
however, tin \ were unable to stay the 
progress of tho W. Saxons, and in 954 
Northumbria was lost and M. slain. 

Malcolm IT. (Maokenneth) (d. 10SI), 
king of Sent I mil, son of Kenneth II., 
succeeded in 1905 by defeating and killing 
Kenneth III. In 1018 he won a great 
victory over i'adulf Cudel, which letl to 
the cession of Lothian to tho Scottish 
kingdom and about tho -a me time 
Cumbria N. of tho Solway became an 
apanage of the kingdom. In 1031 M 
did homage to Canute. 

Maloolm III. v died Can more) (d. 1093), 
king of Seotlarin, succeeded his father, 
Duncan I., after the defeat of Macbeth by 
Earl Stward of Northumbria in 1054. He 
married Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, 
and did homage to tho Kng. kings lu 
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1072 and 1091. He was treacherously 
slain while invading Northumberland. 
See Jane Oliver, Sing, Morning Star 
(novel). 1949. 

Malcolm IV. (the MAiden) (1141-05), 
king 1 of Scotland, succeeded hiH grand- 
father, David l. t in 1 153. lie surrendered 
Northumberland and Cumberland to 
llcury II. iu 1157, and received In return 
Huntingdon, lie served with the Eng. 
iorcus iu the expedition against Toulouse 
(1159), and as a result encountered 
rebellions in Scotland (11G0-64). 

Malcolm, Sir John (1760-1833), Indian 
administrator and diplomatist, b. at 
Iturnfoot in Scotland. In 17W8 he was 
appointed Lc Lord Wellesley assistant to 
the resident at Hyderabad. He was 
envoy to Persia (1800, 1807, 1810); 
private secretary to Wellesley (IMU-ii); 
political agent to Wellesley during the 
Muliratta war (1803-4); governor of 
Bombay (1826-30); and M.P. for Launces- 
ton (1831-32). He wrote Political 1 history 
of India (1811); History of Persia (1X1M; 
Administration of India (1833); mid Life 
of ('live (pub. 1336). 

Malcomia, a genus of crucifers, of which 
the best -known species is ilf. mantnna 
(Virginian stock), a valuable gardon plant 
with numerous varieties of various 
colours, giving a lengthy succession of 
bloom. 

Malozewski, Antoni (1792-1825), Polish 
poet. During the Napoleonic wars he 
served os a lieutenant of engineers m t he 
Polish contingents of Napoleon’s army. 
He took part in the heroic defence of 
Modlln against the Russians. In 1818 he 
was one of the first to accomplisn the 
ascent of JJt. Blanc. He subsequently 
returned to Poland, where he managed 
an ©state in the country, but devoted most 
of his time to his literary work, width 
took the 6liape of one big narrative 
poem. Mona (1825). As a poot M. links 
Polish literature with tlTe romanticism of 
the W. of Europe and, particularly, with 
that of England. In many ways his 
groat poem was inspired by B>nm. The 
descriptions of a battle between poles and 
Tartars, the vast loneliness of Mu* steppes, 
the wild gaiety of a carnival, sre all famous 
in Poland. See life by J. IJjeJski, 1922. 

M&lda, di*t. in W. Bengal. India Agri- 
culture is carried on ana silk, indigo, and 
mangoes arc produced. The M&hananda 
U., a trib. ot the Ganges, flow* through 
the centre of the dist., upon which h» 
situated the tn. of M., the cap. Pop. 
(of dist.) 1,233,900. 

Maldegem, tn. of Belgium in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, 17 io. N.W. of Ghent, 
engaged iu agriculture, tree-nurseries, 
and munufs. of lace, baskets, and leather. 
Pop. 12,500. 

Malden: 1. Par. and vil. of Surrey. 
England, on the K. Hogsmill, about 
3 m. from Kings top -on -Thames. Merton 
College, afterwards removed to Oxford, 
waa founded here in 1264 and still owns 
property in the diet. Pop. (with Coombe) 
5Li00. 2, City of Middlesex co., Massa- 
chusetts, UJ8.A., on the R. M., 5 m. N. of 
Boston. It is noted for the manuf. of 
rubber boots and shoes; chemicals, 


leather goods, and furniture are also 
produced. Pop. 58,000. 3. Is. in the 8. 

Pacific which has an active trade in guano. 
It was taken possession of by Britain in 
1801. Area 35 sq. in. Pop. 150. 

Maldlve Islands, group of twelve coral 
is., in the Indian Ocean, 400 m. 8.W. of 
Ceylon which are trib. to Coylon, and 
governed by a sultan. The natives are 
expert navigators, and tire largely engaged 
in bonito fishery, that fish being one 
of the chief exports and the prin. article of 
food. Mali, or King’s is., is the cap. 
of the group and the* residence of the 
sultun, and Irani it the trade, which is 
carried on ehiotly with Calcutta, is con- 
ducted. The prin. exports are bonii o fish 
tortoiseshell, coco-nuts, coii-jarn. copra, 
and cowries. Tho climate is unhealthy. 
The old lorm of gov. was abrogated in 1932 
and a new constitution introduced, the 
former Prime Minister, Abdul Majid I)jdi, 
becoming sultan. There is now a popular 
assembly of thirty-three members aud n 
cabinet of four ministers, tho prime 
minister being chosen by tho sultan from 
the members of tho Assembly. Pop. (all 
of whom are Muslims), 93,000. 

Maldon: 1. Municipal bor., mrkt. tn.. 
and riv. port of Essex, at tho Influx of tho 
R. (.’helmcr to tho Block water estuary, 
41 m. E.N.E. of London. There are 
manufs. of crystallised Milt, breweries, an 
o\ M or fishery, and some shipping. Many 
Rom. remains an* In the neighbourhood 
Pop. 10,00a. 2. Mining tn. in Talbot co., 

Victoria, Au'dtulut, at the foot of Alt. 
Tarrangowcr, 40 in. from Sandhurst. 
Pop. 3077. 

Maldon, The Battle of, took place In 
993, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
(' hronicle , and w T as a contest between 
Olaf Trjggreson, late* king of Norwa>. 
ami the cnldorman Bryhtnoih. which 
resulted in the death of Bryhtnoth. It is 
described in a contemporary epic poem 
of which about. 700 llne*< still eviM, but 
no one of tl.e enemy is mentioned b> 
name, as it was written immediately after 
the battle, befoie tho poet bud time to 
find out any information about the 
opponents. A copy of the poem Is con- 
tained in 11. Sweet, Anglo-Smon Header, 
1876. 

Maldonado : 1 . Tn. in Pent, cap. of the 

Madro uo Dios dept., situated on the K. 
Mad re cic Dios. 2. l)ont. of Uruguay on 
tho sea -coast, with Ilocha to tho E. t 
Lavalleja to the N., and Condones to the 
VV. Agriculture aud stock-raising are the 
chief o< cu pat ions. Area 1587 sq. m. 
Pop. 67.915. 3. Cap. ot the above 

dept., r import , aud nawil station on tlie 
Rio do la Plata. 7<> in. K. of Montevideo. 
The is. of Gorriti shelters its. harbour. It 
has limestone quarries, and fxports cattle 
and hides and limestone to Montevideo, 
Pop. 86,000. 

Malebranche, Nicolas (16*8-1715), Fr. 
philosopher, b. at Paris, where his father 
was president ot the chain bar of accounts. 
At the age ot twenty-two he entered the 
congregation of the Oratory, and devoted 
himself to the study of Bible hist, and of 
the father* of tho church, till Dcscartoe’a 
treatise, Ve H amine, foiling into hie hands. 
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attracted him to philosophy. Ills famous 
work, Dc la recherche de la vfrilt, was 
phb. at Paris in 2 vols. (107 1- 7.*>). it 
shows groat depth and originality of 
thought , combined with pcrsphnity and 
elegance, and had for its object the psy- 
chological investig.ition of the causes of 
the errors to which tlic human mind te 
liable, anrl of the nature of troth and the 
way of reaching it. lie maintains that 
wo seo all things in (lod this famous rurfon 
en T>ieu), that nil beings and thoughts 
exist in Hod. His system te ft kind of 
mystic idealism. It was limited int'dv 
opposed by Antoine Arnauld. llossuct, 
and many others, and was ^objected to a 
thorough and critical examination by 
Lorke and Leibniz. Besides tho work 
above mentioned M. wrote f’onm**a- ] 
How* mtia/ihwuqucs chrdfiennejs (1077); 
Trcutfi de morale (1007'; and Trmtd de la 
eominv mention de moitrrmnit (1000) An 
ed. of his works was pub. in 171 2, and a 
scleHion, ed. by J. Simon, 1S.VJ 71. S<e 
A. Keller, Dan Ka usnhfat&probh m bn 
Malthrarnhr and Hnnu, 1 sOO, and L. 
Pride! , La Tin era de la ro/iaa/N*s<TW'v 
dam la philosophic dc Mahhinncfic, 1020, 
ol*o ftudie- l>\ P. Monulc k* n. 1007; 11. 
Boulder, 10*2“; and IL W. ( bi.rdi, 1M.1. 

Male Fern {\rphrodtaia, or l t n*ti*n 
fill r-/?m.«h one of Mr womeno-it Ion. 
ferric fts H»rJ dish -urren. biinnn.it** frond-, 
rteeomlh Irom a Miut runt stoc k Hm (lie 
feather* from n * hutti* eo* I.. 'He lorn 
exhibits whh* virfihon m ivpe, and 1 i* 
lx • n split up into three sub -pc *l< * lie 
spore iupojle .1 arc home in circular M»rl 
or in aps o.i t lie bu« k of the fronds, and at 
first, an' cn.ebpd h\ kiilnev— hanod -« d'* 
The plant, ami c-peci.illv the tool 
oonlains smt iu Imintie properties, ami «ni 
of M, F. te '**t d ms a g« rndfutre. 

Matekuia, foni eiiv Mnllicolo, i . o f 4 V 
Xew ilebMdC'., W. Pacific, ext* lid- sane 
.»A in. NWV. to S.K.. between Pi7* I *» I . 
and 107 47' K. long and between ir» '>(> S 
an I 10° .d’ S. hit., being the m » »nd 
largest Is. of the group. To tho \V. i . th* 1 
onon sea; I M Mic l'. lio Buga, Ambn tj *.d 
fepi Is.; to t *if N. tiie large is. of Itep 1 1 M 1 
Santo; off He* S.L. const N the arclnp l.nto 
called the M.ekeh m\ l«., and small 1 of 
eortvl formation such a* Van nrul V»< I in, 
arc separated from Its eo.ets hx* tn<i m 
clmnncte. A mt. chain runs along llu* 
whole length of the K. coast and aimt’w r 
inland parallel to the S. coast. irp 
Peak te 27rt5 ft. high and Mt. Penol . 
ft. Very little is known of the ml* nor. 
There are no large rivs. but some con- 
siderable streams, iconic good harbours, 
and many bays. The onlv indigenous 
mammal is tho living fox IPfrmpu-); but 
wlhl pigs, raK and wild catH are found In 
the bush and nro hunted. There or** scv. 
variet ies of lizards and snakes. There iro 
also varieties of pigeons and a black hawk 
(nembnl), which latter Is represented In 
native ceremonial. The flora iiwlndo 
breactefruit trees, trro-fern, bamboos, wild 
nano, umbrella palm, ivy -nut or thatching 
palm, cycas, kava plant {Achyrmithes 
asperti) with bright red leaves used for 
adornment, and many kluds of croton, 
which also figures prominently in ritual. 


The natives of M. arc Melanesians and 
extremely primitive, and as yet they are 
not ace usl omed to white poo pi o exploring 
tho hush. They aro rapidly disappearing 
on account oj d incase. They aro of 
medium height, with chocolate-coloured 
skins, woolly hnlr, and prognathous faces. 
The* climate is tropical and has tho usual 
attendant ills of mnlarla -Infected mos- 
quitoes. There is a Previn terlan mtesion- 
hoipe at Fima on the 1C. coast. The is. 
folk have been tho subjc* t of much field 
work hy anthropologists. See A, B. 
Deacon, Mahkula: a Vantehtn * 7 People 
m fhe \r« Hebrides, 10.34, and J. Layard, 
Mtdclnda: Stone Min of Mfdehula, 1042. 

Maler Kotla: ^tate ot 1C. Punjab, 
India, one of 11c* f’is-Sutlej state's which 
came under Brit. Influence in l^op. To- 
bacco, sugar-cane, cotton, and wheat are 
grown. Area 1(>S sq. rn. Hop. .sx.100. 

Tn. of India, cap. of the above, 3u m. 
from Ludhiana. Hop. 30.1 Oh. 

Maleiherbes, Chrfetien Guillaume de 
Lamolgnon (17*21-04), Fr statesman, b . 
in Par*, the a->er*iate of Turgot and tho-e 
who sought by moderate refouris to prop 
t t be weiknc-s of the ohl r.tonv* hy of 
| I’r.iuc e. \mong other oiileo- he hehl 
lie* • of presi b*nt of the Coiir »h j s Ai«ies 
Mpu MimMn «f the klng'^ ho* m hold. 

I Whip r.ouin \V1 was l»iou"ht to irial. 

I M el nne d th ' p* of Ins cle r »»n«ler TJis 
fi‘M’i*ss mtrtnihtv drew upou him the 
J lidded and sti-iiu ions r»t j, uv in 
< pover an I how gulllotin* d on V px il 22. 

1 The win 1 s <» f M., who w.ij t nu i her o f 
the Kr. Vemieuiv vj I of It,' V.*m UUir of 
• 1 {files Lett res nn \ 1 n«sc r ptb n ^ 
t on snt»]eets of n.irurnl hisf and rmal 
, economy. IT i-j J) scour* et ri nnm f m errs, 

, printed in 177*1, mv still qimtt 1 .* t.iorl- 

, ties on flnaneinl quest ions. .S' c 1 v ^ ),y 
tlC. \ignaux, 1*^71, and ,1. AS. Win* »»i. 

I I Si .38. 

Malet, Lucas (18 ",2 -1031) (psciulonvni 
1 of Murv St. Leger Harrison), Lng nov»‘li»t, 

I b. at V'verslrv, daughter of Charles 
j Kin** lev \q.i\) and wile of A\ m. Harri- 
, on (iormcrlv nst»»r of Chuelh . Her 
inovt celebrated vo.'k was f Sir 

ffie*tard ('atmadv (DUHl. Othets t • lude 
(Vo/ffZ Kndcrbo's Wife (188,»i; T t r Par 
Horizon (liliVP: idrian Samje (1D11); 
The N'-iTf \-ors (1S12.D; and The Dope of 
lTanf (10*24). 

Malhain, x il. hi the AV. Biding of York- 
shire, Kngtnnd, ‘i m. E. of Settle, on the K. 
Ah*e. The Craven Fault, a displacement 
of limestone, tortus two ampnitheatroff 
of rock, M. Ct»ve nml Gordale Scar. 1 m. 
Irom t he vil. M. 'faru, X. of the cove, te 
an upland Ink*’. 

Malherbe, Franpois de (IfiSj-lG**), Ft. 
po*t, was 0 . nt C.ion in Normandy . tic 
accompanied Henri of AngouI6me, son 
of Ilonr! II., who went to Provence as 
governor in ami remained attached 
to hte household till that prime's vleath 
In lft85. lio was patrouised by Henri tV\. 
on whoso death hte Widow, Marie do 
Medici, settled * pension upon him, M. 
has been styled . v competent Judgcfl tho 
restorer of the Fr. language and poetry. 
His complete works wore pub. In brands 
Eer trains dr la France (1802k See 
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F. Brunot, La Doctrine dr Malherbe. 1891, 
and R. Bray, La Formation de la doctrine 
cf assique (2nd ed.), 1931. 

Mali bran, Maria FelicitA (1808-30), Fr. 
operatic singer, 6. at Parts, a daughter of 
M&nuol Garcia, Sp. tenor. She made her 
d6but in 1825 In The Jiarber of Seville at 
Govent Garden, and then went to America. 
She later *ang with great success in France 
and Italy. 

Malic Acid, or Monohydroxysucoinic 
Acid (tVle0 8 ), an organic acid which 
occurs in the free state ami in the form 
of its salts in many fruits, Including 
apples, grapes, and momitain-ash berries. 
It forms deliquescent crystals melting at 
100° C. ; it dissolves remiilv in water and 
alcohol. It may he prepared by boiling 
bromosnechiJc acid with silver hydroxide 
and water, or by treating aspartic arid 
with nitrous acid. It is usually obtained 
by squeezing the juice out of unripe 
mountain-ash berries; the juice is boiled 
with milk of lime, and the resulting pre- 
cipitate is dissolved with hot nitric acid, 
crystals of calcium hydrogen mnlate 
being formed. The salt is then decom- 
posed with oxalic acid. 

Malice, in popular language, means ill 
will or spite against a particular person 
or class of persons. In law it occasionally 
has this meaning, as, for example, in the 
ease of an action for malicious' prosecution 
(q.r.), and again in the law of iibel (see 
UFl’AM \TI0N) the defence of ‘qualified 
privilege’ Is rebuttable by proof of such 
M. In the defendant. But its general 
use in the criminal law is notoiiously 
devoid of any special significance, and in 

f tractlcally all eases It merely connotes 
hat which is unlawful and is tantamount 
to criminal Intent, (on this subject see 
Criminal Law). M. when used m law 
tn the nan-technical sense, is generally 
called express M., or M. in fart, in contra- 
distinction to technical or implied M., 
t,«. the M. or criminal intention that is 
really nothing more thap an inference of 
law resulting from doing tho objectively 
criminal act. e.g. murder Is generally 
defined as killing with 4 M. aforethought,' 
or prepense , while manslaughter \q.\\) 
Is defined as killing another without 
M., either express or implied. (Ste aho 
Malicious Injuries to property.) In 
civil actions M„ or indeed any other state 
of mind, is for the nio«t parr irrelevant, 
and it is now settled law (1) that a viola- 
tion of a legal right commit tod knowingly 
gives a rigiit to sue for damage-*, not on 
the ground of malicious intention, but 
simply because the interference with 
other people’s contractual relations is 
wrongful if not justified; (2) If such vio- 
lation or interference bo unjustifiable, the 

S rosenoe or absence of M. is Immaterial to 
tie cause of action. 

Malicious Injuries to Property arc classi- 
fied in the Kng. criminal law either 
according to the nature of the property or 
the manner of injury. They are for the 
most part dealt with in tho Criminal Law 
Consolidated Art, 1801. Arson Is treated 
as a distinct specific offence, though there 
is no scientific reason for bo doing. Kvery 
kind of arson U a felony, and In all but ono 


ease (attempting to sot lire to crops and 
stocks — seven years) the punishment may 
he up to fourteen years’ penal servitude, 
penal servitude for life, and in two eases 
death (arson of ships nnd vessels). 
M. 1. to houses l>y explosion so as to 
endanger life Is u felony punishable by 
penal servitude np to life; but the maxi- 
mum punishment for malicious injury to 
vessels by explosion is only seven years, 
while a Illo sentence ma> be given for 
malicious injury by altering aignuls so os 
to endanger vessels. The Act further 
deals with numerous other specific M. 1., 
e.g. destruction of manufs. and machinery; 
damaging mines by water; destruction of 
vessels wreiked or stranded; damaging 
sea and rlv. banks, dams, and walls; 
destruction of bridges, viaducts. Aque- 
ducts, and turnpikes, throwing obstacles 
across onv railway; aud damaging 
booh-*, works of art, etc., in public 
museums. The punishments range from a 
minimum of five years up to life imprison- 
ment. w'hile lesser injuries mas bo 
disposed of summarily bs magistrates. 
The fact that injuries or attempted 
injuries to property are committed in the 
furtherance of a political purpose is no 
defence to a criminal prosecution. 

Malicious Prosecution. To set in 
motion the machinery of tho criminal law 
against a person without ‘reasonable and 
probable cause.* for so doing, renders tho 
prosecutor liable to an action for M. 1\ 
But not every person who gels an acquittal 
at the hands of a jury, or whose prosecu- 
tion is summarily dismissed by j radices, 
will necessarily succeed in a civil action 
of M. P. If a crime has been committed 
and the circumstances were Mich that the 
prosecutor had reasonable cause for 
believing that the plaintifi (in the civil 
action) was probably the guilty person, ho 
is justified in protecting his interests by 
prosecuting him. It Is on tho plaint Iff, 

, if the judge decides that there was an 
absem e of reasonable nnd probablo causes 
to prove affirmatively, to tho satisfaction 
of the jury, that the defendant (prose- 
cutor) was actuated by iuolice or somo 
indirect motive like personal spite or Ul 
will nguuiM him: but if tho judge- decides 
on the teeth that there was such cause, 
then malicious motives uie immaterial, 
and the rc* N no rase to go to the Jurj . As 
l a rule n claim for dnmuges for M. P. Is 
| joined with a < laim for false imprisonment 
( q.r. ), for there cannot be a prosecution 
without at least technical imprisonment. 
The false imprisonment, however, is more 
or less merged In the M. P. where joined 
with such a claim. Stc also Vexatious 
Indictments Ait*. 

Malignant Jaundioe,#rcuw2er Jaundice. 

Malignant Pustules, we AnThrax. 

Malignants, namo givtn by tho Parlia- 
mentarians to tho Uoyalisli during the 
(JrcAt Rebellion in England. It occurs in 
the Great Uemonstinrice of 1011. 

MaUgne Lake, forms part of tho 
Jasper National Park on fho slopes of 
the Rocky Mts., Alberta, Canada. Tho 
lake is about 5 m. in length; it Is about 
10 m. S.E. of Jasper. 

Maliki, ace under Hextssi. 



Malinao 

Malinao, pueblo o t Albuy prov., Luzon, 
Philippine Is. Near it is the extinct 
M. volcano. Pop. 13,000. 

Malindi, seaport of Konya, at Hie mouth 
of Sabaki It., 70 m. N.lfi. of Mombasa. 
Vasco da Gama -visited it in 1198 and 
raised a pillar. Copra, cotton, and maize 
are exported from l ho port, and rubber is 
produced in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
5000. 

Malines, see Mr.rnicj.KX. 

Malingering, word of obscuro deriva- 
tion, but according to Cotgrave comes 
from the Fr. mat inure, sickly, denot- 
ing pretended or feigned illness for any 
purpose, but especially to evade military 
or naval duty. M. is also a common 
practice of mendicants to avoid labour, 
paupers to shirk allotted tasks, and 
* riminals to prevent the intliction of 
punishment. It takes various forms, e.u. 
military doctors have found pieces of 
metal insetted in tho head to indicate 
previous fracture of some part of the skull : 
an appearance of fever has been induced 
by swallowing tobacco juice, or by various 
stimulant h, such as brandy or eantliarldes; 
lameness by tying ligatures round the leg. 
causing it to swell; internal applications 
have been used product* tardiac 

derangement. Ma*«j,dio.i <»i Hie nature of 
inflammation, purulent expectoration, 
and fevers, are, however, not easily 
feigned, nor any disease whose diagnostic 
symptoms arc well settled, mul which 
operate to produce a perceptible sys- 
tematical change. It Is otherwise with ! 
diseases svmptoraatieally uncertain or 
variable and characterised by no peculiar 
outward appearance, like cpllep-y and 
insanity. M. per se is no olTenre apart 
from the special case of soldiers and 
^tailors unJoss the malingerer’s assumed ill- 
ness is for the purpose of obtaining money, 
and ho actually attempt so to obtain it. 
A test involving pain, to detect M., may 
only bo employed by the authority of a 
visiting committee of Justices or a prison 
commissioner. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw Kaspar (1881- 
194*2), Anglo-Polish social anthropologist, 
b. at Cracow, Poland, and educated at the 
Polish ITnlv. there, llo accompanied the , 
Robert Mood anthropological expedition 
to Now Guinea and N.W. Melanesia m 
1914 and visited Australia In 1918 aud 
Mexico In 19*26. Reader in Boclal anthro- 
pology (1924-27) and prof, (from 1927) in 
tho univ. of London. Visiting prof, to 
Vale (1939). Ills work in London Unlv. 
from 1927 made him world famous as one 
of the leading Hociul anlhropnlogHU. his 
prin. pubs, on the subject, being Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific: Native Rn Ur prise 
and Adventure in the Archipelagos of Mela- 
nesian Neio Guinea (1922); Ser and 
Repression in Sawige Society (19*28); The 
Sexual Life of Samges in IV. IF. Melanesia 
(1929); and Coral gardens and their magic 
. \ . in the Trobriand Islands (2 vols.) 
(1935). Some of his works are written 
in Polish but most of them are In English. 
D, at New Uaven, Connecticut, after 
presiding at the inaugural meeting of the 
Polish Institute of Art aud Science, Now 
York, of which ho was chairman. 

£.S. 8 
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Malinowsky, Rodion Yakovlevich ib. 
1899), Russian boldier. Served in tho 
Stalingrad offensive, 1942. Commanded 
tho troopH which occupied Rostov-on-Don, 
Feb. 1913, when ho was promoted colonoJ- 
geuoral. Geuorul of army. May 1913. 
Awarded the order of Lenin 1911 and 
1945; order of Suvarov, 1943. Comman- 
der of the S.W. front in Russia, 1943. 
CommamJer-lTi -chief of the Third Ukrain- 
ian front or group of armies in 1944. in 
J an. 1 94 1 his main spearhead struck at the 
centre of the Ger. front in tho 6., along the 
line of the rnihvay running 8.JS. from 
Dnicpropclrnvsk, the impetus of ills 
attack carrying his forces through the 
Ger. line on a front of 94 m. and ending 
in the cnpluro of Nikopol (3 Fob.), lu 
March 1914 in lour days’ fighting his 
armies again broke through tho Ger. lino 
on a front of 105 in. along the Ingulets 
It., ins brilliant co-operation with the Fir*t 
Ukrainian group under Zhukov (q.v.) t l he 
Second under Konev <g.v.). and the Fourth 
under Tolbukhin resulting in the lib eration 
of tho Ukraine and carrying the RusHan 
Armies to the Balkans. In Aug 1911 
his armies assailed tho strong positions 
cos ering Jassy, sweeping everything 
before them and capturiug Kishinev 
(Aug. 24), and -.oon afterwards consoli- 
dated their grip on tho chief puv*'*s 
leading to Tinn-y lvania. Signed the 
Rumanian armistice at Moscow', Sept, 
1911. (Ste further under E wrr.nx Front 
nr Rt’Aso-tiKK.uAN Campaigns in Second 
Would W< k.) Gold Star Medal, 1945. 
Titled Hero of Soviet Union, 191 ( ’om- 
mauder-in-chlef of tho Soviet forces in 
Manchuria, 1915-46. 

Malipiero, Gian Francesco (6. 18*2), It. 
musical composer. b. in Venice, studied at 
Bologna under Boss! and In Germany 
under Max Bruch. A cultured aud 
advanced musician with plenty of inspira- 
tion. M. has tried all kinds of musical 
composition, but scorns all the cu*toms> 
of tho more immediate It. past and wishes 
to see It. music regenerated fS? -holes). 
Ho produced an opera, Canossa t !•* 1914. 
but without success. Among hi ■ best 
known w'orks aro Setie Cansoni (symphonic 
drama), L*Orf6idc , a trilogy (dramatic), 
Ditirambo tragico (1917), together with a 
number of songs and piano piece*. He ed. 
a complete ed. of Monteverdi's works. 
His writings include J/Orrhcstre (1920); 
Teatro (19*20); Claudio Monteverdi (1930); 
and Igor Stravinsky (194*2). 

Mallard, genus Anas boscus, sub- 
family Aufttiim* of the order Anseriformes. 
Tin* common wild duck of Great Britain 
and the N. hemisphere, from which most 
domesticated breeds aro derived. In the 
male tho gem* ml colour is brown, deepen- 
ing into black on the lower back, the rump 
and toll-coverts being black, with a 
purplish or green gloss; wing -coverts 
ashy grey, washed with brown; the colour 
of tho speculum varies, according to the 
light, from riel i ,urplo to steel-blue or 
greenish blue; head aud neck all round 
metallic green changing into purple 
according to tho light; on the lower 
throat a narrow white band not com- 
pletely joining at tho nape; forcuock and 
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ehost deep chestnut; remaindered under- 
surface greyish -white and huely frock led; 
bill olive-yellowish; feet and toes orange; 
total length ‘22 in., wing 11 in. and tail 
3*5 In. The female, which is smaller, is' 
eutlrely different from the male, haviug 
mottled brown and buff plumage, wtth 
reddish margins and centres to the 
feathers, imparting a narrowly streaked 
appearance to head and neek, and broadly 
streaked appearance to the hack — but it 
should be noticed that there Is great 
variation in these markings. Of all fresh- 
water ducks the M. is the commonest, 
and though it was more plentiful in former 
days there are still so mnuy retired 
dints. in tlivat Britain where it is en- 
couraged to breed that it is extremely 
numerous in some places, and every 
winter there is a great accession of 
migrants from the Continent. At this 
season it quits its X. habitat and is 
absent from nmnv of the N. dhts. of 
Scotland and it« is. Like the tanie duck 
the M. io almost omnivorous In its choii e 
of food, many kinds of aquatic plants 
and weeds, as well us water insects, 
worms, and slugs, forming its usual diet, 
though It will also cat grain and acorns. 

Mallarme, StOphane (1842 98), Fr. poet 
and theorist, b. in Purls. He was prof, 
of Kng. at Tournon, Bcsnngon, Avignon, 
and Porte successively. In 1876 ho pub. 
his L’Aprts-midi d'un favne , and in 1887 
Poesies computes. His voL I era ct j'rose, 
containing some of his most important 
work, appeared In 1893. He bad previ- 
ously pub. in 1888 a notable trails, of the 
poems of Edgar Allan Poe and mate 
essays of literary criticism. lite pot mb 
contain some verses of extraordinary 
beauty and grace, but aro, for the mo t 
part, WTapped in xnyfctfiteru, and an* not 
very intelligible. M. is an important 
figure in the development of Fr. ltteratuie 
of the Third Empire and hte influence on 
Paul Vnkry and other later writers 1-* os 
great that of Verlaine. Early u friend 
of Mtettv.I he understood Provencal poetry 
and its intimate relationship to instinct 
better than did mo«t Fr. writers, and as 
an admirer of Eng. poetry — notably Poe — 
he Inculcated from that source a spirit 
that was also new to the Fr. Hence 
when at thirty he caino to Pari*,, mould* d 
by these two formative influences into 
an Anglo-ProvenguJ, ho had nmr h to 
tench the Fr., whose tradition, whether 
Romanticist or CUu>sh 1st, was eloquence or 
rhetoric rather than poetry, and had in 
any case tended by 1870 to become sterile. 
M. expresses in Ids fragmentary pieces 
the spirit of a new kind of literature which 
whether the only true literature or not 
certainly dominates the whole period of 
the Third Empire. In England Ilinko 
bad much of the spirit which M. would 
have re-echoed had he known of B lake’s 
work; and In France Baudelaire, Rim- 
baud, and Of*rard *do Nerval were all 
precursors in the Mallarmcan conception 
of poetry; but M. himself was the first 
Fr. writer to formulate a definite thoory 
of the function of poetry (VeH et jrrnse). 
According to M. reality in not art; nothing 
that tells a tale 1 b poetry; nothing that 


touches a lesson Is poetry; nothing that 
expresses feeling is poetry; drama is the 
least poetic of all forms of writing. Poetry 
must leurn from music. Tims ho con-i 
demns nearly all previous literature, save 
for some isolated exceptions, lie pro- 
claims that the true function of poetry is 
to restore the eternal, mid Its true sub- 
jects the failures of reality, ns exempli- 
fied in Buudolnirete Fleurs du mat (1857) 
and La A '«#/ d’ldumfe (0000). M. was 
hui'self an indiflerent. writer whether in 
verse or prose; he was esscuU.ril.v a thinker 
and talker, lie seems dclihci airly to 
make his verse incomprehensible to square 
with his theories- theoru s which im- 
pelled him to Symbolism, the strongest 
single influence in Fr. literature of tho 
period. See A. Symons, The St/mholist 
Movement in Literature. 1900: Sir E. 
Oosse, French Profiles , 19 OS ; A. Thibnudet, 
La 1*10*8 ie de SU/dutni Mallarme. 1923; 
E. Dujardm, MtdlannZ par nit dts stent, 
1930; and 1). iSauivit, Modern French 
LiUrature , 194fi. 

Malleability, physical property of ma- 
terials which determines the extent to 
which their shape can be altered by 
hammering without breaking. Most 
metals and metal alloys u-c malleable to 
some degree, gold being of tho highest M. 
Temp, may be an important factor in M„; 
some metals are only malleable at tempp. 
below, and some at temps, above, their 
leorystaUlsntlnn temp. The properly Ls 
of especial Importance in rolling, passing, 
and forging. 

Malleoo, inland prov. in Chile, cap. 
Angel. Tlie centre oon-isK of a iir h plain 
where agriculture is * arrled on. The chief 
products are wheat and rattle, and gold 
Is mined. Area 5511 sq. m. Pop. 
151,174. ^ 

Mallee, Australian name for Fatal yptus 
chimosa and otiosa, two dwarf spot tea of 
the gum-tiec, which are aide to h\e under 
extremch adverse eon d it ion- , and form 
dense thu keta over tracts of country, 
railed M. hi rub. Much may he tueo/n- 
pltehed by irrigation schemes, in course 
of preparation, to relieve the constant 
threat of di might in tin so an as. The M. 
country is subject to dust-storms, which 
cover roads, gardens, and fences, and 
gather dust in drifts up to 6 it. in depth. 

Malleson, George Bruce (1825-98), 
Brit. wildit r and author, b. at Wimbledon 
and educated at Winchester. He ob- 
tained a r.uictHhJp In the Bengal lniontry. 
and in IS >2 served in the second Burmese 
war. Hi* subsequent appointment* wore 
civilian. For home time he wam Indian 
correspondent of The Titne$. His first 
work to attract notice w$s tho Ped 
PamphUt. pub. at On leu Ha during the 
mutiny (1857). Among bis other works 
are History of the French in India (1868); 
History of Afghanistan (1878)2 The Foun- 
ders of the Indian Kmpire (1882); and The 
Decisive patties of India (1888). llu also 
re-wrote tho History of the Indian Mutiny 
j PS 7 8-80), left uncompleted by Sir John 

Mallet (originally Mallooh), David (1 705- 
1765), Scottish poet and uUecelltneouA 
writer, educated at Crieff par. school and 
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the univ. of Edinburgh, whore he met 
Thomson. In 1723 appeared his balJad 
of Willi am and Margaret , by which ho is 
chiefly remembered, and which made him 
known to Pope, Yount?, and others. Ills 
Excursion, an Imitation of Thomson, was 
pub. in 1728. At tho request of the Prince 
of Wales, whose secretary ho had becmno, 
ho wrote with Thomson a masque, Alfred 
(1740), in which Ilule, Britannia first ap- 
peared, which, although ho claimed the 
authorship, is now generally attributed to 
Thomson. On tho accession of George 
III. M. became a zealous supporter of 
Lord Bute, and was rewarded \\ it h a 
sinct uro. In addition to the works above 
named M. wrote some indifferent dramas, 
including Euri/diie U731); Muhlapha 
(17311); and Elena (1763). 

Mallicolo, see Malfkul\. 

Mailing, East, and West, see E *sr *nj> 
West M \li iso. 

Malloch, David, sen Matlkt. 

Mallophaga, see limn Lick. 

Mallorca, Sp. name for Majorca ( q.r .), 

Mallow, tn. in f'o. Cork, Eire, on tho 
Blackwater It.. 17 rn. N.N.W . of Cork. 
Noted for it# mineral springs, and has the 
remains of a castle, imp. about 1500. 

Mallow, or Malva, genus of hardy 
annuals and perennial*. 'Hie musk M. 
(M. moschafa ), wit’. io» *>» \hite Uowom, 
ib grown in gardens. 



Mall, Tho, London thoroughfare i mi- 
ning along the N. bfdo of ,st. .lames *8 
Pant between the Admiralty Arch rear 
Trafalgar Square', and the Queen Victoria 
memorial in front of Buckingham Palace. 
It is overlooked by the gardens of St. 
James*# Palace nud the adjacent b »u#es. 
Parallel to It Is Pall Moll, home of many 
of London's chief social cluhs, the name 
Of this thoroughfare as well as that *»f tho 
M. being token from the game of M. or 
pell-mdl. Tbis game was played in 1 035 
In St. James's Fields on the site of St. 
James’s Square and Poll Mall, but was 
discontinued during the commonwealth 
when houses were built round about. 
The name pell moll Is a variant of vault - 
maillc , a gamo played In Languedoc at 


least as early as the thirteenth century and 
helieved to be the origin of croquet. Like 
tho luttcr, M. or pell-mell was a boll and 
mullet gamo, with hoops. 

Malniaison, dial can in dept, of Seine, 
Franco, 3 m. W. of Paris. It was built in 
the seventeenth century and is noted as 
tin v iug been tho residence of tho Empress 
Josephine after her divorce from Napoleon. 

MalmSdy, tn. and dist. of K. Belgium, 
was given to Prussia iu 1814, together 
with the dlst. of Kupen, but was returned 
to Belgium in 1019. In 1040 >1. wits 
again attached to Germany, hut was 
liberated by Amor, troops in 1941. Pop. 
5000. 

Malmesbury, James Harris, Earl ot 
(17 4U-lo20), \wi*> the only son of James 
llart is, tho author of llcnm* and other 
well-known philological works, lie was 
b. at Salisbury. In the autumn of 1767 ho 
was, through the patronage of Lord Shel- 
burne. appointed secretary of embassy at 
Madrid. The temper and firmness, a# 
well ns talent, with which Harris hud 
managed Ids negotiation w it h regard to t ho 
Falkland Ts. f gave so much satisfaction to 
his gov. that ho wn# the tallowing >ear 
appointed to the post of minister at tho 
court of Berlin. From 17 77 to 1781 ho 
was amhos. to St. Petersburg. In 1788 
I lit offered him the post of minister at 
The Hague, whMi he accepted. For 
services while Iiimo ho was raised to the 
peerage. In 1794 ho wns emploved to 
negot into t lie marriage between the Pi inco 
of Wales and Caroline, daughter of tho 
duke of Brunswick, and accompai i <1 her 
to England. See 7 Vine* am I'orre- 
fl/iondence, 1811, and Lord Malmeshta v and 
his Ennuis, I.S70. both ed. b\ hi-. grand- 
snn. Janies Howard Harris, thhd *arl ot 
M. (18u< -891, who succeeded iu Is 41, and 
in 1852 und 1858-59 wan foreign -e« rotary 
ami later lord i»rivy seat. Ste his 
Memoirs <>/ an Ex-Minister, 1381 . 

Malmesbury: 1. Mrht. tn. iu Wiltshire, 
England. 19 4 ni. N.N.W. of Bath, pictur- 
esqueij 'situated on tho Avon. Tho par. 
church won formeily the Saxon abbey 
where At heist a. i ’»«s buried. * T tho 
niiirkct-plAce stands a beautiful < ottiic 
cross of tho timo of Ilonry VIL. Tho 
inuuuf. of sjik and pillow-laco is carried 
on. Pop. of dist. (1931) 8400. 2. Muni- 

cipality of Cope Prov., 35 in. N.N.W. of 
Capo Town, has silt-pans and sulphur 
springs. Pop. 2200. {See illustration, 
p. 708.) 

Malmtt, fortified tn. of Sweden, on the 
Sound, cap. of pror. of Malmohus, and 
ono of the imwt fertile dl**t#». of the king- 
dom. It I# an important railway terminus 
and has a citadel nud port with three har- 
bours. It has a good trade In groin 
and whisky, and manufs. gloves, tobacco, 
cot Lon, etc. There are also iron works 
and dockyards. Tho chief buildings are a 
tn. hall, hospital, and theatre, and sev. 
old churches. Pop. 171,200. 

M&lintthus, co. of Sweden, the S. part, ot 
the Scania penh ’'la, is a very fertile di.»t . 
Area 1872 sq. m. Pop. 500,877. 

Malmsey, sweet and luselous white wine, 
originally Drought from Malvasia or Mal- 
voisie in the Morea, and hence sotnotlmes 
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known as Malvoisie Vines of this v arioty 
were planted in Tent rifle Madcii v and 
the Canarv Is , and M w me use d to be 
made fioni a grape grown on the rock> 
ground of Madeira 

M&lo. mrkt tn in Venczt i, I tal> » 10 nu 
NW of Vicenza Pop 7000 

Malo-les- Bains, seaside resort of N 
I ranee, connected by tramway with Dim 
kirk Pop *>700 

Malolos, pncblo of Rulucan pro\ 

1 uzon, Philippines 1*» m N N \V of 
■Manila Ihe clmf ciop is net. Pop 
20,000 


its nit It mg point it decomposes into 
uctii *ic ul md c irbon dioxide 
Malory, Sir Thomas (Jl 1170), translator 
of Mnrte d irthut Very littlo is known 
of lum Pi of i* Jj Kittrcclgo bold that 
he was* fair Thomas M of Newbold Revolt 
Warwickshire, who fought successively 
on both snh b in the W ars of the ltoses, sat 
m Parliament m 1414-4o, and d in 1471 
According to Canton ho llnished liis woik 
about 1470 and ‘rodmed* it fiom some 
1 r book In hi book ho strove to make 
i continuous storv of the Aithuiiui 
legends and showed judgment alike in 
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Malone, Edmund <1 < i I 1S12) Put 
r title was cdue vteei at lrimtv Polkgc 
Dublin an 1 called to the Irish B ir in til* 

1 vto "ill it s He came to London in 1777 
tnd eicut vears litci wu& elected to the 
Literary Club with tlfo most prominent 
mem hers of which Johnson Burke Rev 
iiolds and Boswell he was on intimate 
terms He devoted himw If to the studj 
ft Shakespcire In 177S ho pub nu 
Itlrmpt to ascertain the Or da tn vhith the 
Play* of Shakespeare veic vntten and 
from 1 7 83 w or ke d at bin ed of Shak rspean 
which appeared in 1790 In 1800 ip 
peared his ed of Drjdens woiks with a 
I logiaphical introduction M wns ono of 
the first tx» cypres his disbelief in Chat 
tert/m’a Poems supposed t hate been 
vntten by r Itowle / and in 1700 he 
denounced theforgeiie *»of Hm url liclind 
See life* by bir J Prior 1M»4 

Malone, co seat of Iranklin co New 
^ ork I S A , on the Salmon P *57 tn \\ 
of Rouse Point It is situ did in the 
midst of a rich farming country, hops 
being the chief crop Jt li is un hon 
foundry, paper and flour nulls Pop 
7000 

Malonie Acid, GHtfCOOIb), oiganic 
acid formed b> the oxidation of malic 
acid It forms colourless crystals me Iting 
at J 12° C , and is readily soluble in water 
alcohol, and ether When heated abovo 


what lie Inc hid d and omitted Hi work 
was inushf l in J4fl9'tait was not pub by 
< ivton until 1 >S1 befirc the middle of 
tho seventeenth century seven ids had 
ttppcnre 1 or C ivton s blick letter folio 
onl\ two copies (reprinted bv O Soruncr 
with preface bv Andrew Luu,) now exist 
An mile pendent M"> was found at Win 
Chester in 19 i See htudlcs by V 
Sc udder 1921 1 Hie ks 1928,1 Vinaver, 
1)29 \ S Vuruer 1922, and O R 

stew Tt 19 ii 

Malpighi, Marcello (ll» > 9 91) Jt anjito 
mist, b at < rev tlrimn near Milan He 
held at diflnent pe mxb ot his life tho 
professorship of me die me in I ologna Pisa 
and Rkssiua In 10 11 hr w is summoned 
to lame ml ippointrel ehiel phvsirinn 
and cl anilie il un to Pope Innocent XII 
He is < Ini fly known tor ids disc ov erics in 
the m itomy ot the skin, kielnu , and 
spleen the Malpighian bodies or cor 
puse 1 of tho kldni v and the spleen still 
retain he name of their dibcoicrer Ho 
was al o the first to examine tho circu 
latlon with tho microscope- and thus dis 
coverel tho blood corpuscles 

Malpighiacoee, n itural ordc r of trees and 
shrubs ocfurrmg inostlv in the S8 hemi 
sphere with glandular five parted e^ilyx, 
five petals spurred at tho base, and liult 
a drupe, woody nut or samara 

Malplaquet, hamlet m dept of Noelr, 
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Franco, noted for tlio victory of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugdne over tlio Fr. in 
1709. It is 21 in. E. by 8. of Valenciennes. 

Malraux, Andr6 (b. 1895), Fr. author, 
6. at Paris (real namo Berger). llt k 
worked with tho propaganda dept. of tlio 
Third International and was editor of the 
NoureUe revue franca i sc. In his novels 
he follows in the line of Dostoievsky and 
others who portray tho egocentric social 
degenerate and tlio futility of experience. 
The heroic assertion of the will in taco of 
mun’a lot Is tho theme of all M.'s novelH, 
or the futile rebellion of the individual 
mind expressed in its lonely human cell 
facing the inane. Some of his best novels 
are Les Conqutrants (1928); La Vote 
royale (1980) ; La Condi lion humaine 
(1988; trans. as Storm in Shanghai); and 
Le Temps du Mdpris (1985). Storm in 
Shanghai is a documentary novel of great 
effectiveness, reflecting tho suffering in the 
minds of Chinese revolutionaries. Les 
Contfu/rant* is a diary rather than a novel 
dealing with the Chinese revolutionary 
troubles of the 1920s which the author 
witnessed. M. has a fine grasp of the 
objective historic situation and shows a 
keen sensitiveness to tho subjective world 
of his characters. Ho fought in the 8p. 
civil war and was a colonel in tho Free Fr. 
Forces of the Interior tiering the Second 
World War, lending the Alsace-Lorraine 
brigade, ho became minister of information 
in Gen. dc Gaulle’s Cabinet, 1944. The 
first vol. of an cd. of bis complete works 
was pub. at Geneva in 1915. See R. 
Bospaloff. Chemincment s et carre fairs, 
1938, and C. Maurlae, Malraux ou le mol 
du her os, 1946; also lives by G. I ’it on, 
1945, and M. Savane, 1916. 

Malstatt-Burbach, tn. in the Saarland. 
Germany, on the 8aar, 88 m. H.S.E. of 
Trier, now incorporated with Saarbrticken. 
Before the Second World W ar it had lurgo 
Iron-works, was tho centre of tho coal 
dist., and manufactured cement, rads, 
and machines. 

Malstrom, see Maklsthom. 

Malt is the name given to barley winch 
has been germinated in a moist room at a 
temp, of 55-62° F. t and then subjected to 
a higher temp, to stop further growth. 
The chief food store in tho grain is starch, 
and during germination an enz> me 
diastase, converts the starch into maltose 
and dextrin, and so makes the food 
available to the embryo. Protein N also 
present, and Is changed by a different 
enzyme. The M. is next dried and 
crushed, and may bo used in tho prepara- 
tion of such alcoholic beverugeb as stout, 
porter, beer, and whisky. M. extract is 
prepared by steeping the M. in wuter aud 
then concentrating the liquid at a low 
temp., or in vacuo, until a syrup results. 
This contains maltose, dextrin, diastase, 
and some protein. Owing to tho presence 
of dftasaso M. extract effects the con- 
. version of starch into a sugar. For this 
reason it is added to flour used in the pre- 
paration of some kinds of bread, but 
directly tho loaf is heated the diastase is 
destroyed and its action ended. Taken 
by human beings M. extract aids digestion 
of starch, and is an addition to the diet, 


for most extracts contain over 50 per cent 
Hugar and from 81 to 61 per cent protein. 
IIoll’s M. extract, however, is a liquid 
preparation, aud is an aid to digestion 
rather than a food. Desiccated M. 
extracts have tho highest lood value 
and good digestive actiwtv. Radio M. 
is a preparation to which ergohtcroi. 
Irradiated by ultra-violet rays to prodiue 
vitamin D, has been added. 

Malta, G.C., is. and Brit. possession in 

1 lie Mediterranean, 17 m. long and 9 m. 
broad, with an area of about 95 sq. in.; 
it is of carbonaceous limestone, of tho 
tertiary aqueous formation, and occupies 
a very central position In the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, being distant some 54 m. from 
the Sicilian coast and about 200 m. from 
Cape Ron on the African coast. Between 
it and Gozo (tf.r.) lies the small is. of 
Cominn, and off this la.st the still smaller 
islet., Ct uni not to, rear** its rocky crest, 
w bile elsewhere round the shores of M. and 
Go/o a tew rocks btud tho sea, sustaining 
each a few fishermen, and affording herb- 
age for goats on their moss-grown sum- 
mits. lilfu Is., 8 in. off the coast, is 
uninhabited and is used as a gunnery 
target. In phjsical conformation M. is 
comparatively low, its highest point not 
exceeding 817 ft. above tho sea level. 
Much of the is. to the \V., 8., and S.W. of 
Citta Vecclda is above 600 ft. in height. 
Madalcna Church, 1 in. 8. of Dingli and 

2 4 m. 8. of Rabat , stands on ground which 
reaches 775 ft. Dingli vil. is over 750 ft. 
above sea level. The surface is diversified 
by a succession of hill and dateu the land 
being intersected hy pAralleT Valley^, 
running from S.W. to N.E., the most con- 
siderable of which is the vale called 
Melleha. M. shows no signs of volcanic 
formation, bat the action of the sea among 
its cliffs has hollowed out grottoes and 
caverns ill almost every direction, and 
somo of considerable extent. M. is full of 
Interest for archaeologists, presenting, as 
it does an entire and unique phase of tho 
early culture of Europe. Ston« monu- 
ments, bearing a strong resemblance to 
Stonehenge, art' to bo found at Hagar 
Qim and Mnajdra in the 8. of the is. 
Stone and Bronze Age relice are to b ** found 
in the temple of Tarxien. Many of these 
relics have been moved to Valletta 
museum. In religion tho Maltese are 
Rom. Catholics. Tho Maltese language is 
of Semitic origin, with an admixture of 
Arabic words. 8ome hold that it is 
derived from the Carthaginian and 
Phoenician tongues. There is a Maltese 
nobility, recognised by tho Crown, con- 
sisting of about thirty families. Tho 
inhab. are good agriculturists. Mules 
and asses are remarkable in M. for their 
strength and beauty, but the horned cattle 
arc small. Maltese goats are very tine 
animals. The bees produce an aromatic 
honey, excelled in no olher locality. The 
vcgctablo products comprise all that 
flourish in Italy, as cummin seed, figs, 
aloes, oranges, and olives, with many 

lants of a more tropical growth. Wheat, 

nrlcy, clover, and tomatoes are grown ou 
drv land, while on the Irrigated land 
sub -tropical vegetables ore grown. Tho 
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total value of agrio. produce was 
£1,378.609 in 1847-18. Mdina ( q.v .) (or 
Notablle), the former cap. of the Is., Is a 
handsome old tn. lying inland ; it contains 
the anct. palace of the grand masters of 
the Order of St. John, the cathedral, a 
college, and is still the scat of the bishop* 
rio. Its pop. Is now only about 1400, but 
Its suburb, llabat (q. r.), bad 12.500 in 
1948. Its rival and successor la Valletta 
(q.v.). M. has a large arsenal and an 
important dockyard, being the head- 
quarters of the Mediterranean fleet. M. 
has a univ. and lyceum, numerous ele- 
mentary schools, six secondary schools, 
together with garrison schools and scv. 
private schools which receive grauts-iu- 
aid from the gov. 

It is thought by some that M. was the 
Hyperion or Ogygia of Homer, but there is 
little doubt that the Phoenicians colonised 
the is. at a very early dato, probably in the 
sixteenth century B.c. Before they were 
dispossessed by the Gks. in 736 B.c.. they 
had developed considerable commerce. 
The Gks.. who called the is. Melita, were 
driven out by the Carthaginians about 
500 B.c. As early as the first Punic war 
it was plundered by the Homs., but did 
not come finally into their possession until 
242 b.c. St. Paul’s Is., or Selmunett, in 
St. Paul's Bay on tho N.E. coast, is the 
traditional site of St. Paul’s shipwreck 
(Acts xxvll.). and tho place is marked by a 
statue. During the fifth century a.d. it 
fell successively under the Vandals aud 
Goths, whose barbarism nearly annihil- 
ated its commerce. In 533 Behsarius 
leoQvered M. to tho Byzantine Empire, 
lu nominal union with which it. remained 
for more than three centuries; but its 
prosperity had departed, and its civilisa- 
tion almost vanished amid* constant local 
feuds. In 870 tho Arabs destroyed the 
Gk, power in M., and fortified the har- 
bour as a station for their corsairs. Count 
Roger of Sicily drove out the Arabs in 
1090, and cstab. a popular council for 
the gi vemment of the is., composed 
of nobles, clergy, and elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. This council, 
in a more or less modified form, subsisted 
for 700 years. Under a marriage contract 
H. passed to the Ger. emperor, who con- 
stituted it a marquisate, but it had ceased 
to be a place of trade, aud was merely a 
garrison of more expense than value. 
Charles of Anjou, after overrunning .Sicily, 
made himself master of M., which the Fr. 
retained even after they bad been expelled 
from Sicily, but after a time the houses of 
Aragon and Castile successively held tho 
is, Subsequently the Emperor Charles 
V. took possession of M,, and in 1530 
granted It, with Gozo and Tripoli, in per- 

S petual sovereignty to the knights of the 
r of St. John of Jerusalem, from 
a the Turks had recently captured 
groat stronghold at Rhodes. The 
grand master of the knights defended the 
is. against the Turks in 1565. and founded 
Valletta, In 1571 they, with the Maltese, 
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possession of M. until 1798. when, over- 
come by Bonaparte’s treachery and dis- 
organised by internal quarrels, the order 
surrendered their noblo fortresses to the 
Fr. M. became a part of the Brit. Empire 
In 1814. 

A new constitution was given to M. tn 
1921, providing for a legislature consisting 
of a senate and a legislative assembly. 
The Senate comprised aovent pen members, 
ten of whom represented tho clergy, 
nobility, graduates, chamber of commerce, 
and trade union council, and the re- 
maining seven being specially elected. 
Tho assembly was composed of thirty -two 
members, returned by electoral dists., the 
method of voting being by proportional 
representation. Tho governor had two 
councils, an executive council of selected 
ministers and a nominated council con- 
sisting of tho lieutenant-governor and 
officers chosen from tho navy, army, and 
air force. Provision was also made 
whereby the governor might refer ’re- 
served matters’ to a joint committee of 
the two councils. Thus M. became, in 
effect, a self-governing colony, but the 
constitution was subsequently suspended 
under the following circumstances. A 
serious dispute between Church and State 
arose in 1929, the Immediate taiibu being 
a disciplinary order from a religious 
superior, Father Carta, to a Franciscan 
triar, Guido Mirullef, to mow from M. to 
another Franciscan convent outside M. 
Tho Brit, minister to the Vttticau informed 
Gasparri, cardinal secretary of state, that 
the Maltese Gov. hud placed no obstacle 
in the way ot tho priest’s departure; but 
he also observed that the condemnation of 
a Brit, subject to leave Brit. ter. at tho 
command of a foreigner had caused 
popular indiRiiat ion and also embar- 
ra»siiiont 1o the gov., the latter having no 
wish to intervene In tho internal discip- 
linary ftflilirs of monastic orders. The 
case of Father Mirullef was. however, only 
a sign of the general unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in tho is. largely owing to the 
intense ij«i tlclpation of Maltese priests In 
local politics, and the Brit. Gov. therefore 
decided that conditions justified an inde- 
pendent investigation by the Holy See 
into the whole question of the relations of 
the eeclcs. authorities in M. to tho political 
gov. The apostolic delegate’s report, 
however, was unfavourable, and the Brit, 
minister to the Vatican was informed that 
tho head of the ministry. Lord Strickland 
(a Horn. Catholic), who was then about to 
visit Home, was not persona grata with the 
Holy See. The Brit. Gov. expostulated 
with tho Vatican on tlds slight to an 
executive minister of a Brit, colony, and, 
in these circumstances, the negotiations 
for a concordat came to nothing. Subse- 
quently tho political campAign of the 
Maltese clergy, especially In (fozo. became 
intensified, absolution bclujf refused to 
penitents who proposed to vote for tho 
constitutional party. Later the con- 
stitution was suspended and all executive 
power was placed In the hands of the 
governor; but in 1931 a royal com* 
mission, under Lord Ask with (Q.v.). was 
sent to M. to inquire into the possibility 
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of restoring to tho Is. some form of con- 
stitutional govomment. The commission 
considered that tlio underlying cause of 
tho difficult situation of 19 U 22 was the 
language question. They recommend! cl 
an ovten«Ion of the use of Maltese in tho 
law courts (It had been the official lan- 
guage not oulv of tho courts hut of gov 

K ubs ), but ili precatcil tho substitution of 
laltcfio for It as the official language 
Tt also ucommonded the abolition of It 
from the curriculum of the clementan 
Rchools while advocating its reti .ltlou m 
tho M*condirj hchools and m the umv 


liberty of conscience and tho free exercise 
of religious worship were secured by this 
new constitution. 

Constitutional Reform . — Tn 1942 and 
ion the elected members of tho < onncll of 
gov. represented that tho time was ripe 
for the imperial gov. to declare its poll* v 
on future < oustitutlonal reform. Tho 
lolomiJ secretary’s reply (July 7, 19i‘t) p 
iccogubdug that 4 tlio people of Malta, 
together with its gallant garrison rtn- 
dered services of incalculable value to the 
allied cause/ and that thioughout those 
two mid a half jears the council oon- 
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Letters put cut who issued (10Li to 
etlcotu ite the'-o ic< ommemiations. 1 ho 
constitution wit* restored m 1912, mih to 
be suspend! d .ur un \ > car later In 1 11 >6 
a new constitution was promulgate i pio- 
vldlng for irowt colour gov with an 
executive council containing hi\ < i < lal 
as against Iho nnolIUml nionil u \t 
tho same turn provision was al-o node 
whereby Lug and Maltese buaine tlio 
ottlcial languages of M , w bile b n g hi une 
the language of adfiilnistiation and 
Maltese the official language of tho law 
courts, thus iimllv ousting It < iowu 
colony gov was. howovir, hudlv a 
strlhmg advance m M *s constitutional 
progress, and it is the rc fore not hui pitting 
that yet another constitution was pi omul- 
gated In l‘.M9. 'I his provided for a 
council of gov. of eight official members, 
two unofficial members nominated by the 
governor, anil ten elected numbers, the 
governor to preside over the counoil, with 
a casting vote but no original vote 
Ecclesiastics could not be members. Full 


tinned to discharge Its normal fun fclons 
innouncid that it was the gov/s pohev 
to grant W. responsible gov. again after 
tlu war m tlu. sumo sphere as In the 
pnlod 1921-1 * In Jan 1946 the colonial 
seen tarv appointed a constitutional com- 
missioner to h imuleto detailed proposals, 
after lonsulldion with the Maltese, on 
tho method of implement lug his dec lorn 
turn i f .1 uly 1 9 1 > legardmg reform. These 
discussion* m M. wore mainly concerned 
with c Mimlnme proposals put forward, bv 
.m ml hoc national assembly convoked m 
19io-4(>, lor modification of the con 
stitutlon of 1921, and the prov. found the 
commissioner recommendations for a 
new diarchv generally acceptable. The 
National Assembly, however, desired that 
the constitution should be granted bv 
Act of Parliament rather than by a prern 
gative instrument* ‘so aa to achieve cei- 
tamty and stability*; but the gov decided 
that, as In 1 921, tue constitution should be 
granted bv letters patent, this being the 
all but universal practice for the colonial 
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empire. But it was agreed that the new 
constitution should bo revoked only by 
Act of Parliament, no power being re- 
served In the letters patent to revoke by 
prerogative, thereby re-establishing the 
position as It was between 1 0*J1 and 1030 
when an Act — the Malta (Letters Patent) 
Act, 1036 — was necessary to restore to the 
Crown the power to revoke by letters 
patent of which it had divested itself in 
enacting tho constitution of 1921. Under 
the commissioner’s recommendations the 
safeguards contained in the constitution 
of 1021 for ensuring the security of M. as a 
fortress, were to be fully reproduced in 
tho new constitution, and the National 
Assembly accepted without question the 
necessity for the reservation to the 
governor of the necessary powers. As to 
reservation of Bills by the governor the 
effect of tho recommendations is that while 
tho governor mag reserve any Bill, he will 
be required in the now constitution 1o 
reserve classes of Bill, namely Bills dis- 
criminating against non-Maltese. Bills 
encroaching on a reserved matter (such as 
defence, naturalisation, etc.), and Bills 
relating to ’special matters' (e.g. official 
languages). This new diarchy, in which 
ultimate power is again retained by the 
imperial gov., would seem to be more 
likely to succeed than its predecessor for 
various reasons, the chief of which arc: 
that tho language question has long been 
settled; that the strategic importance of 
M. will diminish, so as to enable l he 
imperial gov. to view with much greater 
equanimity the islanders’ attempts to 
work out their own destiny ; and that t ho 
Maltese wish to remain within the empire. 
Self -government was restored in Sept. 
1947. There are eight electoral dists , 
each returning five members under pro- 
portional representation to the Legislative 
Assembly from which the Cabinet of 
eight ministers arc selected. Tho new 
constitution embodies women’s enfran- 
chisement for the first time. 

The Siege of Malta in the Serov d World 
War.— The resistance of M. to attack from 
June 1940 to Nov. 1942 was a unique 
example of a combined oporation in which 
tho R.N., Merchant Navy, Armv, R.A.F., 
and people of M. were all indispensable 
and inseparable; and to bear witness to 
their heroism the king in 194*2 conferred 
tho George Gross upon tho i-. From tho 
day after Italy’s entrv into tho war until 
the winter during the siege of 1912, when 
bicge-raiting ships fought through to 
the is., M. fought a continuous battle 
against the Gors. and Its., against superior 
numbers, shortage of equipment, isola- 
tion, terror, and hunger. From this 
long-drawn battle the is. emerged in 191.1 
to dominate tho central Mediterranean as 
a striking base, a strong weapon in the 
armoury of the allied forces, more deadly 
than over before in the long hist, of war- 
fare in the Middle Sjea. But M. suffered 
heavily from the air Jit tacks. During its 
long ordeal the is. haa 3343 alerts. By the 
end of 1912 over 14,000 tons of bombs had 
fallen upon the 122 sq. m. of M. and Gosso. 
The enemy lost 1 1 29 aircraft In the assault, 
of which 236 were destroyed by anti- 


aircraft fire of shins aud land batteries 
and the rest by JBrit. fighters. In the 
is.’s defence 508 Brit, aircraft were lost. 
Enemy aircraft wore prepared to face 
almost any lossos in their effort to reduce 
tlio is. to Impotence. Some of tho most 
concentrated attacks were made In Jan. 
19 41, when the Gors. strained every nerve 
to destroy tho aircraft carrier Jllustriovs 
which had put in for ropairs. The Gors. 
threw at least 500 aircraft into tho battlo 
for Malta, half being bombers, mainly 
Junkers 88 and 87 types used for dive 
bombing. Much of the bombing was 
done with tho object of eliminating tho 
Maltese aerodromes, but also in tho hope 
of damaging tho naval forces in tho 
harbour, which had been a thorn in the 
Ger. side when their convoys slrovo to get 
supplies to Rommel in Libya. By early 
19 42, air raids tuvsiug been incessant 
throughout tho previous two years, the 
sk.\ line of M. had become much changed. 
Ghurch spires and belfries were missing. 
There was not a single building of the 
knights of St. John which had not been 
destroyed or damagod. Though by good 
fortune the Conventual Church of St. 
John escaped serious damage, there were 
many grievous losses. ospc< ially tho total 
obliteration of the church of St. Mary of 
Damascus, dating fron 1576. Serious 
damage was done to tho churches of the 
Carmelites and the Augustinians. The 
palate of the grand masters of tho Order 
of St. John, begun in 1574, was hit by a 
bomb whirh destroyed the oldest part and 
scrioush darmmed the 1 uinrhio staircase 
of the grand master Verdalu. the priu. 
architectural feature of the building. Tho 
Auhergc de Cast lilts rebuilt In 17 44, 
suffered heavy damage but iias since been 
largelv reconstructed. The building of 
the knights, whero Napoleon stayed 
during his brief sojoumvin M„ w r as also 
wrecked. Other churches in Valletta 
destroyed or damaged included thoso of 
St. Ursula, St. James, St. Barbara, St. 
Francis, the Jesuits’ church. All Souls, 
and St. I’aul’H Anglican Cathedral. St. 
John’s Cathedral, built by the knights, 
had a 1 non-lb. bomb hit direct on tho 
sacristy. M. Publius, a lino old church 
in Floriana, called nftcr the first bishop 
oft he is., who is mentioned in the Act9, also 
suffered a direct hit. The military hos- 
pital of the knights, with its 520 -ft., 
long ward— the longest un-upported ball 
in Europe — w;v- badly damaged. Tho 
Royal Op< ra House and the Maltose Club, 
where distinguished visitors to the is. 
have onjoved hospitality, wore also des- 
troyed. Mariana, the immediate suburb 
of Valletta, with its walled promenade 
garden, was also devastated, with much 
mi tfering to tho people. A great number of 
private dwellings throughout, tho is. wore 
destroyed. In ail about 35,090 buildings 
were destroyed or damaged, including 
three-quarters of tho city of Valletta and 
from 80 to 85 per cent of the othor tns. 
Tho number of civilians killed or d . of 
injuries was 1486. The casualties would 
have been heavier tliau they were but for 
tho fact that a large proportion of tho 
people slept in the rock caves. One of tho 
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largest shelters in Valletta was an under- 
ground city built in the bowels of Mt. 
Xiborras. Tunnels, which were hewn out 
of the rocks by the knights 300 years ago, 
wore widened and lined with numbered 
cubicles; street names were painted at 
cross-roads in the tunnels. Tlio worst 
damage to monuments in M. was to 
Valletta and to the dockyard area with its 
surrounding ‘three cities’ of Vittoriosa, 
Hcnglea, and Oospicua. This dispro- 
portionately large heavy loss ami damage 
was due to the concent ration of the 
majority of the is.’s architectural monu- 
ments round the dockland area. Fortun- 
ately there was little damage by tiro, as 
Maltose buildings, even to the floors and 
roofs, are all constructed of the is.’s lime- 
stone. (On tlio loss of monuments see 
ITorks of Art in Malta. Losses and Sur- 
vivals in the War (H.M.S.O.. 11140). 

In 1948-49 the revenuo was ££,‘248,212, 
including an imperial grant of £300.000 
for commodity subsidies; expenditure was 
i 1.909,037. A free grant was given by 
Britain in 194*2 of £10,000,000 for war- 
damage reconstruction, aud another 
£20.000,000 was promised. Pop. (in- 
cluding Go/.o) 300.000. 

See C. Shaw, Malta Misty Years Ago. 
A Concise History of the Knights , 1875; 
\\\ Frewen Lord, Sir Thomas Maitland, 
1897; (‘anon A. Hifoii.*, Oriainr della 
Sorrnnita Inglese su Malta , 1907; A. 
Bartolo. The Sovereignty of Malta , 1909; 
W. Hardman. A History of Malta ted. by 
.1. Holland Rose), 1909; T. Zummil, 
Malta: The Islands and their History 
(2nd ed.), 1929; Elizabeth \V. Selienner- 
horn. Malta of the Knights , 1929; F. W. 
Ryan, The House of the Temple: Story of 
Malta and its Knights. 1930, and Pre- 
historic Malta, 1930; L. Vivian!. Sloria di 
Malta , 1931; A. Maurois, Matte, 1935; 
A. V. Luferlu, Story of Man in Malta, 
1935, and llritish Malta. 193b; (1. Muscat, 
General Guide to Malta and Goto. 1937 : C. 
Willis Dixon, The Colonial Administration 
of Sir Thomas Maitland. 1939; I. Jlav, 
The Unconquered Isle: the Story of Malta, 
G.C., 1913; Air flattie or Malta 

and East of Malta, West of Suez, 19 li; 
F. S. do Domenico, An Island JJfleagiurid, 
1940: and Sir 11. Luke, Malta: an Account, 
1919. 

Malta, Knights of, see Hospita lli'us, 
Kniumts. 

Malta Fever ( Prveellosis ), Undulant 
Fever, or Mediterranean Fever, S" 1 ' itlo 
febrile affection due to a group of imVro- 
oiganlsms discovered by Sir David Bruce, 
and mimed after him Ifrucetlosis. Hru- 
rella ineWcnsis, the micro-organism preva- 
lent around the Mediterranean, is trans- 
mitted with the raw milk of goats as 
shown by Sir Themistocles Xanimit. 
M.D., C.M.G.; hence the disease was very 
prevalent in Malta where row goat’s milk 
was nnieli in use, but it has now been 
much reduced and is being stamped out 
by having gout’s mlik boiled or pasteur- 
ized. The oceurreiuo of rook fever in 
Gibraltar was traced to infection from the 
milk of goats Imported from Malta. The 
diseases were found to bo identical, and on 
the prohibition of Maltese goats the difl- 


case disappeared from Gibraltar. The 
discuse has been found to bo much more* 
widely distributed than was formally 
supposed, it is common in N. Africa and 
is found also in S. Africa; it has also* 
been reported from S.W. Texas and 
other countries. In 1910 Sir David Bruce 
described its occurrence in Ankole, on the 
E. shore of Lake Albert Edward. The 
presence of Ji. mehtensis was shown to 
i*o the eauso in nil cases, ond infection 
was traced to tho goats of the diets. 
A closely related micro-organism, B. 
abortus, is the cause of contagious abortion 
of entile and of abortus fever in man in 
Britain, C.S.A., and other countries. 
Cndulant fever duo to II, melitensis is 
characterised by an incubation period 
of one to three weeks, an irregular and 
prolonged fever sometimes occurring in 
waves (heneo the term undulant). The 
tcTnp. may keep low (much more so in 
abortus fever) but may rFe to 105 J with 
toxieniia and even higher to 108° in fatal 
ensos. The course of tho disease can be 
protracted from a few weeks to a year or 
more; arthritis and rheumatic pains are 
common complications and can leave 
scouclm, but tlio newly discovered anti- 
biotics aurcomycin and Chloromycetin 
have given hope of cutting short the 
course of the illness, and rapid euros aro 
now m * icw . 

Maltby, urb. dist. of tho W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the R. Ryton, 6 m. from 
Rotherham, on the K. Region mil way. It 
U a coal-mining centre. Pop. 12.000. 

Malte-Brun, Conrad, or Malte Conrad 
Bruun (1755-1826), Dun-Fr. geographer 
and publicist, vanished from Denmark 
(c. 1796) for his violent political pamph- 
lets upholding the principle 1 * of the Fr. 
Revolution. With Mentelle and Herhinhc 
collaborated in Gfographie mathemahque 
(1803-7). lie founded the Geographical 
Society of Farr*, and, with EyriAs. ed. the 
Anvalts dcs voyages (1808). His Pr6ds 
de la g* ographic uniccrsclle (1810) was 
completed by Hunt (1829). Ills poems 
also were much admired. See B. de Saint- 
Vinccnt, Kotirc biographique , 18°?, and 
J. Guarani. La France littfraire, 1827-64. 

Maltese Dog, often, though wrongly, 
called Maltese terrier, tho most anci lap- 
dog, its type and character having been 
preserved for over two thousand years. 
The coat reaches nearly to the ground, 
and is straight and silky and parted from 
head to tail ; it is pure snoww white. Tho 
eyes are dark, the nose block, the drop 
ears long, the Imrk and legs short, and the 
mot small. The short tail is doubled 
into the coat on tho hack. 

Maltlius, Thomas Robert (1766-1834), 
Brit, political economist, was a pupil of 
Richard Graves and Gilbert Wakefield, 
and nltenvurds went to Jesus College, 
('am bridge, where he distinguished him- 
self In classhri and mathematics. Ho 
entered t bo Church, and in 1798 was curate 
at Albury In Surrey. Ho had already 
begun to write on economic subjects, and 
in 1798 wrote and pub. anonymously 
the famous Essay on the Principle of 
Population as it affects the Future Improve’ 
ment of Society (1798, 1926). Charles 
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Darwin ww led from a stndy of this been restored as a par. church. M. 
essay to enunciate his theory of ‘natural College. an important public school, was 
selection.* M.*9 next most important founded in 180*2. Pop. 18,400. 
work was Principles of Political Economy Malvern: l. Suburb of Melbourne 
with a view to their Practical Application i.»in. S.K.). Victoria, Australia. 2. Suburb 
(1820). See C. V. Dryadale, The SI(tlthu- of Adelaide, S. Australia. 
sian Doctrine fn its Modern Aspects, 1917; Malvern Hills, hill rang© on the borders 
J. Bonar, Malthas and, his ll'ork , 1885, of Worcestershire ami Herefordshire, 
1921; G. T. Griffith, Population Problem England. They extend for 9 to 10 m. 
of the Age of Malthas , 1920; and H. with abrupt heights, such ns Worcester- 
Sutherland, Imws of Life , 1935 (nnti- shire Beacon (139.» ft., highest point) and 
Malthusian). Herefordshire Beacon (1300 ft.), an anet. 

Malton, mrkt. tn. in the N. Hiding of Brit. fortress. Some areas of tho M. 11. 
Yorkshire, England, on tho Derwent, 171 «rw protected or owned by tho National 
m. N.K. of York. Burnt in Stephen's Trust, 
reign, it was rebuilt as New M. There Malvoisie, see Malmskv. 
are remains of a twelfth-century priory Malwa (‘mountainous country*), tablc- 
and of a grammar school of Edward VI. ’s land of Central India, hounded S. by the 
timo. Lime and whinstone are quarried Virulhva Mts.. W. bv tho Aravalll range, 
near. Agric. implements arc mariufar* N.E. bv tho valley of the Ganges and E. 
tured. There are corn mills, brewerirs, by Bundelkhand. Among its elnef -dates 
and foundries. Pop. 1100. nre lmlore, Bhopal, I'har, .Taora, ItajLOirh, 

Maltose, a di -saccharose sutrar, having and Nimach. The chief eltv, Mandu, 
the molecular formula C'uTImOu* that K is in ruins. It Is noted for opium (ox- 
havlng tho same percentage composition, ported from Bombay ). Area 2737 sq. ni. 
and molecular weight as cane-sugar and I Pop. 390,000. Kie J. Malcolm, Central 
miik-smrar. It crystnlli-os in the mrm of India, 1823: (\ K. Luard. .1 fliMtmjraphv 
needles with one molecule of water of of Literature dealing with Hit Ctntral 
Crystallisation. M. is produced bv the Indian Aaennt, 1008 

action of inalt on starch; the action is Malwau, seaport, containin'* Thiikot 
brought about by tho presence of an Fort in Ilatnagfri did., Bombay Prov., 
enzyme diastase, and is nn Important Fudia, f>0 m. from New <loa. It was once 
item m the process by which beer is a stronghold of the Maiath i pirates. Salt 
prepared from malt. As the grains of and iron oro arc found near by. Pop. 
barley germinate the enzyme diastase 17,000. 

is formed, and when the germination i Maly Khingan, see IChinoan, Crp,\t 
stopped bv heat and malt mixed vuih and Lrrru:. 

wafer at about 00® C., ferments lion sets Mamaroneck, residential tn. of West- 
in which converts the starch into dextrin Chester co.. New York, tk^.A.. on Long: 
and M. Tho enzyme M. then converts Is. Sound. 20 m. N’.N.Ji. of New York. It 
the M. Into glucose, which is ii.n’lv includes Larehniorit \il. and part of 
converted into alcohol. A#r Fripfh\- Mamaroneck \ d. Dor* i.tnno. 

IPAllox; M\it. Mambajao, tn. in tbc aid of Misamls. 

Malus, Etienne Louis (1775-181*2). I’r. Philippines, on Hu* N.l\ «>f Is., 

author and engineer, h. nt ParK, was off Mind mao. Pop. TK,Oho. 
about to be made an army officer when Mambusao, pueblo (tn.) of Oplz Prov., 
the proscriptions of Houehotte decided PaTja>yls..» , hdippines,ontneK.Mnlinii7i- 
him to enlist as a common soldier. He so nang, Iff m. lroin Capl/.. Pop. 10.001). 
distinguished himself at Dunkirk In hr Mge Mameli, Goflrodo (1827-19), It. poet 
construction that Leper* sent him to tho and patriot, b. at Gcnoi. He wrote the 
Ernie polytcohnlqu© (1793). A captain war song Pratelh d'/taha. and d. m defence 
(1790), ho was with the Egyptian oxpe- of Hon*'* 

dltion (1797), and snb-d'rf i tnr at the Mamelukes (Arable memalik , a slave). 
Strasburg fortifications ilMifl-S). lie former class of 'doves in Egypt, who 
mad© brilliant discoveries in the polarlsa- became ami long remained the dominant 
tion of light reflected from waPT or class, people of that ronnlrv. Their dominion 
and in 1807 wrote Tradfi d’opiigue contlim* <1 in Egvid for 203 years, ami 
wnalyiique. durimr th it time they made many impor- 

Malvaceae, lawrc natural order of herbs, tant conquest and in 1291 drove the 
shrubs, and trees most numerous in the , Franks ontirelv out of tho E. They had 
tropics. They uro all free from unwhole- their utigfn In tho importation into Egypt 
some qualities, and contain a quantity of a lur.ee number of Turkish slaves from 
of mucilage, which is extracted from rer- tho Caucasus and neighbouring regions 
tain species by boiling: and ts used modi- by the sultan of Egypt In the intddlo of 
dually. The most Importnnt genus of tho thirteenth contnry. They soon dls- 
the order is Gosij/pium. to which belong played insubordination, and finally. In 
tne cotton -producing plants. 1251, Appointed one of t lief 4 own number 

Malvern, or Great Malvern, health sultan of Egypt. From thfe time to the 
rpsort and inland waterinir-pl.we of Ottoman conquest in 1517, Egypt ami 
Worcestershire, England, near the Severn, Syria were ruled exclusively by the 
on the slopes of tie M. Hills, 8 m. from Mameluke dynasty. In 1811, by a 
Worcester, comprising the ills, of M. stratagem, a general massatro of tho M. 
Link, M. Wells, and Little M. The was ordered by the pasha of Egypt, 
climate to bracing, and its saline, alkaline, Mohamet All. Tho fow survivors managed 
Ottd chalybeate springs are noted. Tho to escape to New Dongnla. but were 
eleventh-century Benedictine priory has virtually exterminated In 1820. They 
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were famous for their courage and skill 
id horsemanship, and their military 
organisation was far in advance of their 
time. They were also munificent patrons 
of art and literature. See W. Muir, 
The Mameluke nr Slave Dynasty of Euui't, 
1260-1617, lhOd. 

Mamers, see Milts. 

Mamihus, or Mamilia Gens, name of a 
distinguished plebeian family of Home, 
who oamo originally from Tusrulum in 
anct. Italy. They claimed descent from 
the daughter of Telcgonus, reputed 
founder of Tusrulum. The yen* com- 
prised tho tlireo families Linn tan us, 
Turrinus, uud Vitulus. Octavius M. led 
the Lat*. against Home after Tar quin’s 
expulsion, anti waw killed at Lake 1 teg 1 1 his 
(c. 4Uff B.c.). 

Mammals, or Mammalia, classification 
invcutcMl by Li imams for those vertebrate^ 
which suckle their young. M. differ from 
all otlier vertebrates not only in nourish- 
ing the young, which are born ulive, by 
means of mammary glands «/.tO, but in 
being covered with hair. Three eharaetcr- 
wtic internal ft at uro-> arc seven vertebra* 
in the neck, epiphyses to the centre of tho 
vertebue, ami a tliaiduagm winch .separ- 
ates tho thoracic Iroin the abdominal 
t nv it y . 

I ’ill il IbM it Wtt'* bUpj) 0 '"il that M. 
were consistent in being viviparous, but it 
wab then demonstrated that primitive 
forms ol M. still exist which lay eggs. 
These, comprising three speed os of a «mglo 
order Monolrcmata, have been placed in 
a buh-ela^s Prototherift or piindtlve 
animals. f ] he best known of these inter- 
esting links with the reptiles is tho duck- 
billed platvpus (Ornlthorhynchus (</. i- )) m 
native of Australia and Tasmuniu. The 
others are the spiny ant-eaters (Echidna), 
also natives o] the same continent. The 
female Echidna produces a temporary 
pocket for her young, which disuppc.it s 
when they are able to look after in* in- 
selves, and In tJiJs respect exhibits some 
relationship to tin* marsupials which < oin- 
priso a second ol the sub-classes of M. 
(Sle tut hern). This <uib-class Is elmi.n i er- 
ised by' the possession of tho marsupium, a 
permanent pocket In which the young are 
placed as soon as bom. In these the 
period of gestation Is shoit, amt the young, 
helpless, arc but little developed when 
born. They atUuh themselves to u ti.it 
and the udlk is forced into their throats by 
muscular action ou tho mother's part. 
For a long time marsupials were belli ved 
not to form a placenta, but the oeeuirenco 
of a peculiar form of this complex Mruc- 
turo lias been dlHcovcied In some marsu- 
pials. Except for tho opossum of N. 
America and a few S. Amcr. spec its, the 
Met a the r la aro now confined to Austral- 
asia, although at ouo ttrno their dlslribu- 
tlon was very extensive, indeed many of 
the higher M. aro believed to bo descended 
from them. They vary widely in their 
types and habits; some are herbivorous, 
some rodent, and some carnivorous. 

The third sub-class of M, 1 b the Kuthcrin. 
In all the members of this sub -class the 
reproductive organs aro highly developed, 
the period of gestation is relatively long. 


and the young are born in an advanced 
state of development. This sub-class has 
been variously classified, but tho general 
modern arrangement is in nine orders, as 
follows: (1) Edentata; (2) Sireiiia (the sea- 
cows); (3) Ungulflta (hoofed M.); (4) Ceta- 
cea (whales;; (6) Hodcnlia; (6; Carnivora; 
(7) lnsectivora; (8) C'h imp tern (bats); 
(!)) Primates. In Edentata and Cetacea 
the teeth tend to be suppressed, but in the 
other ordora they are important features 
and of great assistance in classification. 
Generally sneaking, M. are terrestrial in 
habit, but iho Sirenia, Cetacea, and sea 
Curuivniu are Important exceptions. The 
fact that they are air breathers, having 
no gills, or their equivalent, which would 
enable them to stay under water for 
more thau a limited period, indicates that 
they uro probably land animals which 
have adapted themselves for on aquatic 
lib*. Tlie only M. with true powers of 
flight sre tne Chiroptcra or bats. Other 
so-called flying animals have only a broad 
fold ol skin on each side of the body which 
sustains them in the air for a limited 
time. The bat’s wings are composod of a 
thin iloxible leathery membrane stretched 
between the bones of the fore- and Inud- 
lens. All M. bear some hair at some period 
ot their existence, even if only in the foetal 
Biage, »s in the Cetacea, where a layer 
of blubber uuder the kin displaces the 
hair. The Edentata, which include the 
pangoliu, sloths, unt -eaters, and arma- 
dillos, are characterised by the absence of 
teeth In the front of tho law*. Mauy of 
these animals are arboreal and some are 
burrowing. tfirenia include only two 
genera of living animals; a third, Steller’s 
Khytinu, became extinct early in the 
nineteenth century. To this order belong 
the manatees and dugong3, characterised 
by a long, cylindrical body, fiippcr-bkc 
fore-limbs, and by the absence of liiud- 
limbs. There arc no ears, and the eyes 
are very small. Tho animals feed 
entirely on aquatic vegetation and occur 
on the coasts of both Africa and America. 
'1 lie Ungulata include alJ the hoofed M„ 
ami lorra a large order, comprising such 
diverse forms as tho horso, elephant, and 
t he cow. The toes vary from one to five 
in number, and never bear claws, but are 
usually provided with hoofs. The Ro- 
dent iu aro tho gnawing M., and include a 
huge nun i tier of some of the smallest 
forms, such us mice and rats, hares, 
ran hits, and many fcJ. American animals. 
Their tncisor teeth aro large and sharp, 
and consist usually of a pair In both 
jaws. They arc kept sharp by the back 
surface, which lias no enamel coat, wear- 
ing away taster than the front. They are 
mostly herbivorous, but some are prac- 
tically oinniv orous, and are serious 
enemies of man. The Carnivora include 
mauy of the most magnificent M, Though 
mainly fiesh -eating the members of this 
order are somewhat artificially classified, 
for the boars are largely vegetable-feeders. 
Carnivora are either fissiped, the limbs 
being converted Into appendages with 
separate clawed digits for terrestrial life, 
or pinniped, tho limbs being converted 
into flippers for aquatic life. The flsslped* 
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are sub divided into cat** dogs, and 
bears, also milndod are tJio laccoon 
stoat, weasel otter, badger, cU. llio 
pinnipeds comprise the seals, sea lion 
and walrus lhe Insectiv ora, 01 msirt 
eaters are placed high in tin, classification 
of M on account of theu rtlitioushlp to 
lemurs, but Uu.ii brain exhibits a lathei 
low organisation and thiv probabiv had 
a common origin with musupiaLs lhe 
mole and the he dgohog are familial 
examples of this ordti, wliuli uniepie 
rented in S Vmiiiea ind Vustrvlasn 
The Chiroptera or bats are specialised 
Insectivora, difl'cnng from othci Insu.fi 
vora essentially in powers of flight 1 he > 
are widcl\ attributed ov<r the smfn<o 
of globe but abound ehicflv in the 
tropics lluv aro nocturnal in habit 


size of the M (* Increases from the a jo ol 
pubcitv, uni itachcs its guitest sire 
tow aids the end of picgnumv and dm lug 
lvctation In later life the bicasls nc i] t 
to bee 01110 pe udulous 

Mammea Americana, luge tiopic il tie 
(funih Guttitei t ) its sliowv Howe is 

i ro distilled bj t lie mb ib of tropiuil 
Vmcrica to pioducc 1 in U ( itolc v 
stiong perfumed Imiieur mid the him 
double, lind bittei fnuts I id mi is mini 
met aio cate n 

Mammertium Fertum, see Missiw 
Mi vi r oi 

Mammillaria, luge genus of HueeuUnts 
(ftiiulv Cvctacet) with fltslij It vilest 
■>tuus rnrel> higher than 12 m md often 
onl> a few me lies an 1 muni md fiat 
tened or cylindrical oi branching ti in 
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and though the brain is not highly clove 1 
oped, the senses are ail exceptionally 
acute The Primates, or highest M , 
are divided into three sub orders, the 
Ghiromyoides or aye ayes, the Lemur 
oldea, or lemurs, and the 4mthropoidca 
which include all monkeys apes, and 
man bee also Biology and the separate 
articles on individual orders and spec ics 
See Sir W * lower and K I ^ dr kk< i , 
Introduction to the btudy of Mammals, 
1891, F F Bcddard, Mammalia 1902, 
A. Thorburn British Mammals 1920 
G C bhortiidge, Mammals of S otth If c t 
Afnia, 1934, I G Boulenger, Apes and 
Monkeys 1936, and W J Hamilton 
American Mammals , 1940 

Mammary Gland, organ which secretes 
the milk with which mammals feed their 
young It is thought to be a modified 
form of the sebaceous gland of a hair 
follicle lhe foraalo bieast in the human 
being extends between the second and 
sixth ribs It is composed of feev. lobules 
each of which has a lactiferous dm t U ading 
to the nipple The nipple is surrounded 
by a circular patch called the areola, 
which is ordinarily pigmented. The 
pigmentation deepens to dark brown 
during pregnancy and lactation The 


the baht Arxanged m v irious design** 
over the sulfate ire tubeidcs or nipple* 
which be vr spiny loaves in tufts rosettes 
oi stars The flowers -spring from the 
axils of the uppci tubercles and though 
simll and fugitive are show} and an 
followed by finely tinted be rrv llko fruits 
V drv u inn groe nhouse suits most Ms 

Mammola, com and tn of Beggio 
Italj 7 in fioniGerato lop 9500 

Mammon, or more corrce tly Mamon (m 
pres# nting the Vnmaic mamona, * we ilth 
or ‘rich. h ) The derivation of the word 
is unreitun but it w is used bv tin 
Phecnu i ins for ‘gain* ot profit ' In the 
N 1 M is pci sonified md set in oppo 
sition to ( od be lug uw d In thes Sermon on 
the Moiiut and the pirable of the fTnju**t 
Steward (Matt vi. 21 Luke xvi 11) 
lhe ‘miinmon of unrighteousness* oi 
‘unrighteous mammon' is a phrase which 
occurs m Lnoch lxiii 10 Personifving 
inordinate gain, medieval 1 uropr in 
writers used the name for a demon, figured 
in Milton's Paradise ljost as a fallen ange 1 
of sordid e haroctcr 

Mammoth, best known of the extine l 
elephants ( hlephas pnmi genius ). Since 
1799 many perfectly pieservod specimens 
have bee n found, principally in tno loe of 
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N. Siberia, rt wn* of great size, and differed 
mainly from the living members of the 
order Proboscirtea by the lliiek, hairy 
covering, ami tho ticks, some 8 it. long, 
curved upwards, inwards towards the 
head, aud out sideways hi somewhat 
spiral lashion. Tiie remains of the M. 
have been found in enormous number, 
not only in the neighbourhood of the 
Victio Sea, Imt throughout Europe and 
N . \morioa as tar S. as the gulf of Mcxiro. 
Evaininntion of many remains shows that 
the prlu. food was young shoots of the hr 
and pine, and It was probably some over- 
whelming cataclysm which ultimately 
exterminated them rather than inability 
to llnd enough food. 

Mammoth Cave, great cavern formed by 
a scries of vast chambers in Edmonson 
to., Kentucky, li.S.A., between Naslivilio 
and Louisville, first explored In 1801). It 
I** (J in. from Cave city. The diameter of 
Hie whole cavern’H area is 0 to 10 in., t lie 
total length (including all passages and 
» \ ouuc 1 - ) is estimated at I'd) ni. lu some 
id the grottoes there are brauchcN of the 
-nbterianean It. Et ho. M. Dome Is 
.ill) ft. long, by 200 ft. wide, by 120 ft. 
high. Blind fishes, crickets, crust ar ea, 
»iud insects have been found in the caves. 

I tats abound in tho outei galleries. 'Pho 
temp. ranges from *%• 4 .' 1 O 0 E. It is 

Mmnus for its stalactites, resulting from 
the action of water on the limestone for- 
mation, and is considered the finest cave m 

I 4m- world. *SVe II. If. Ward, I Hail and 
Disruption 0 } the Car c in Kentucky, 1810; 
\.r*. PuckuidandF. \V. Putnam. 77it Mam- 
moth ('are and its Inhabitant'*, 1870; II. 

I I o\ ey, CeltlnaUd American ( '(terms, 18 9 7 ; 
.md J. W. Turner. Wundt rs of the (trial 

Mammoth Care of Kentucky, 1912. 

Mammoth Hot Springs, group of 1 bermnl 
springs in the N. of Yellowstone Nal 10 u. 1 l 
i’aik, Wyoming, U.S.A., about 1000 ao. 
in area. They are remarkable for their 
snow-white calcareous deposits. The 
waters are turquoise-blue in colour, the 
temps, varying from 00* to 17/»° F. They 
are unrivalled since tho terraced spiings 
ot Hotomahuna vNevv Zealand) vuro 
destroyed. 

Mamore, riv. of S. Arnerii'u, forming 
part of the boundary between Boliv io and 
Brazil, sometimes regarded as the main 
headwater of the Madeira. It is formed 
by streams rising in the C’o« hahamba Mts., 
and is called Kin Grande m part ol its 
i ourse. 

Mam Tor, or The Shivering Mountain, 
lull of Derbyshire, England, crowmd by 
a Brit. camp. It eommands magnilif cut 
views over kliidcrsii.nl and the uplands 
above ('astletou and Edale; it is owned by 
the National Trust. Height 1700 ft. 

M&mfin, sr Al-Mvmv n. 

Mamurat-ol Aziz, Mamuret-fil-Aziz, or 
Kharput, a former vilayet of Asiatic 
Turkey, now main I v included in Kurdis- 
tan, 60 m. from Diarbckir. Tho collogo 
of Armenia is hart*. Cap. Mozeroh. 

Man, zoologically speaking, is a genus 
of the order Primates, or highest order of 
inaTninals. This order is usually divided 
mto tlirc*e groups, tho Authropoidca, 
including M., apes, monkeys, and baboons. 


tiie Lemuroiden or lemur", and the Chiro- 
myoidea or aye-ayes. As far as mere 
physical characteristics go, M. must be 
considered as related to monkeys and 
apes; in common with those animals he 
possesses five lingers and five toes, armed 
with fiat nails towards tho extremities, 
lias a similar array of teeth, which art' 
normally preceded by milk-teeth, has a 
simple stomach, and live's mainly on a 
vegetarian diet. The young uro brought 
lorbh usually one at a time and are quite 
helpless at the tune of hiith. 

Towards the latter half of the nine- 
teenth cent urv a strenuous controversy 
arose as to M.'s place in the animal world, 
but it is now generally conceded that, as 
far as physical characteristics are con- 
cerned. there is no reason to supposo that 
M. is other than a form of development 
with characteristics sufficiently in com- 
mon with monkeys, apes, etc., to justify 
his boiug placed in the same order of 
mammals. M. dues not differ from those 
animals in possessing structures funda- 
mentally different, but only in poasossiiiK 
them either in a moro rudimentary form 
or in a more developed form. The pro- 
tein metabolism of boLli men and apes 
differ" from that of othoi uiammnN in that 
uri< acid is not broken down into urea 
Some of the wavs in which M/s physical 
organism differs from that of the rest of 
the Pi incites may now be pointed out 
The lower limbs are long, and the upper 
limbs short in M. as compared with the 
apes, lie maintains an erect posture, 
stands fiat upon the soles ot his feet, in- 
stead of on the outer edges, as most apes 
do. Ilis backbone has a graceful sinuous 
curve which is entirely wanting in other 
members ot the order. The neck is long 
and flexible, ami the head is set normally 
to look ahead when the individual is in an 
erect posture. Ilis skull shows a marked 
divorutv ol propoitions to those of apes 
geneially; the brain -ease is large and the 
jaws aie not. massively' developed. The 
teeth arc regular; although the different 
forms are distinct cm examination, thev 
make an even m lies without any break 
and without any individual teeth pro- 
jecting markedly 1 oyond the rest. The 
body is for the most part devoid of hair, 
but in Ihe beard and hond hair may attain 
a length which is peculiar to the human 
genus. The thumb is long, and opposes 
itself easily to anv of tho other fingers; on 
the other hand, the big toe is not oppos- 
able 4 at all, and the foot ha* little power 
ot prehensile movement. Probably tho 
most important difference between M. and 
other members of the same or any order is 
the* higher phvdcal development of the 
brain. Not only is the size greater in 
proportion to the rest of the body, but It 
presents a more elaborate series of folds, or 
convolutions. When ii is understood that 
t he physical processes corresponding to the 
highest mental activities are located in the 
cortex or rind of tho brain, it is seem that 
tho extentand mbuber of the convolutions, 
by iuereasing tho urea of tho cortex, must 
play a considerable part In determining the 
intellectual effect iv ouoas of the animal. 

It appears, therefore, that tho physical 
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differences between M. and his nearest kin 
in the animal world are of degree rather 
than of kind. It is difficult to point to 
any one characteristic which can be looked 
upon as an adequate cause for M.’h 
superiority ovor other animals. The 
truth probably is that many causes hove 
contributed to that superiority. Among 
them, in addition to mere Rizo of brain, 
may bo quoted tho adaptability of his 
hands to many uses, allowing a degree of 
manipulation impossible to other animals, 
the more exquisite differentiation of sen«o 
perception than is apparent in most 
animals, tho voice capable of many various 
sounds and so lending Itself to the for- 
mation of a language. When differences 
other than physical arc considered, the 
superiority of M. Is so great us to inelmo 
some to the opinion that M. is a separato 
creation on the ground of his mentality 
alone, llowoer great this superiority is, 
it does not appear that M. possesses any 
faculty or fauly fundamental mental pro- 
cess which is not possessed m some degree 
by some lower animal or other, save that 
of purely abstract intellection. Memory, 
tho powers of abstraction, and of reasoning 
are demonstrably posneswed by certain 
animals, if only in a rudimentary iorm. 
Present-day opinion strongly inclines to 
the theory that tho processes of evolution 
as ordinarily understood aro quite siutt- 
ctont to account for the marked superiority 
of a single species. 

Origin and Jniiquitg of Man.— The 
ultimate origin of M. is a problem bound 
up with that of tho origin of organic life as 
a whole, as the conr option of a hudden 
creation of separate and perm, merit 
species has long been abandoned by 
scientists. It h.vi, however, been the aim 
of many anthropologists to arrive at a 
form of anneal whnh may reasonably be 
supposed to represent tho common an- 
cestor of >i. and his noan^t relatives m 
the animal world. At, \anons turns 
human or semi-human remains Jia*e been 
di«co\ered which bear an apo-like ap- 
pearance. Tho geneiahsahons made as a 
result of the examinations of the Ncandi r- 
thal. Jata, and PiltcLmvn skulla havo had 
to be considerably modllh d owing to 
discoveries during tho twentieth century. 
These include a skull, Australopp hocus, 
discovered in 1924 at Taunga in Bechuana- 
land, which has aroused considerable dis- 
cussion and dissension amongst ant hi u- 
pologists. Ur. Raymond D.nL of Wit- 
watersrand Univ. gave It tho uarao of 
AmtrdUtjnlhemA. Tho shape and pro- 
portions of tho brain resemble those of 
primltHe types of human being-*, t»ut. tho 
tize and convolutions correspond to those 
of the apes. On this and other evidence it 
is regarded by some anthropologists as 
belonging to tho same stock as the gorilla 
and chimpanzee, and by others as human. 
In either case it provides valuable evi- 
dence in support *©f the theory of tho 
common origin of men and apes. Other 
Interesting discoveries in Palestine show 
that Neanderthal man lived there, as In 
Europe. In both Europe and Palest ino 
he was followed by Keanthropic man, but 
the plaoe of origin of the latter has long 


boon problematic. Sir Arthur Keith 
suggests that the Plltdowm skull may 
possibly be tbe early Pleistoceno ancestor 
of modern European races. In S. Green- 
land a skull, most probably less than 1000 
years old, was unearthed In 1920. It is 
extraordinarily similar in many reaped s 
to skulls of anct. palcrolllhic man, and it 
has been suggested that this skull Is an 
atavistic form. It also resembles modern 
skulls deformed by acrouu gnlv, a disease 
duo to abnormality of tho endocrine 
extern. Tho interest in this skull. Homo 
oaditrcnsis, lies in the fact that a modem 
skull, either as a result of disease or some 
other cause, should so closely loscmblo a 
palaeolithic skull. II. gadarensis affords 
cnuiirmatory evidence of the suggested 
lino of descout of modern M. 

In May 1914 there was discovered in 
the Olorgasailie Ml . in tho Groat Rift 
valley not far from Nairobi i site wheie 
evidence of occupation bv prehistoric 
Achculiun M. had been lound. This site 
was formally declared by the gov. ol 
Kern a to bo an arciuvologlcal reserve. 
Hitherto, however, no hones have been 
found which can bo unhesitatingly attrl 
buted to Aeheulian Ai„ a term uJndi in 
itself is misleading, as it describes not n 
variety of M., but a M. who made and used 
a certain aoifc of chinped stone in -dm 
monts. lint Africa ia undoubtedly as- 
suming more and more importance foi 
M.’s prehistory. If men ‘arose' i 1 e. tn 
came dJllerenl fated itorn a uon-hmnau 
ato(k) in one single area of Die world, 
then, until a short time ago, most anthro- 
pologists would have si t that area in Asia, 
and more isneciullv in S .11 Asm Tie 
balance of wh:il e\idenoe 11k k Is still 
favours an Asiatic home for the earliest 
men, but the balance is noi so marked as 
it was. The mo*»t anoWdorm i of men oie 
still iho i of the Far E. sites, Jav.i and 
China. but every day it is Incoming 
cleu-or th it Africa placed a great part in 
M.’s carh hNt. Fossil material fHonilu- 
oidea) disc oyered recently at .Stork fontc in 
and Kroi.nJraai w believed lo represent 
ft link in Dio evolution of M. Prof. 1 ,< 
Dros C’l irk thinks tliat the skulls found 
here can be interpreted as slight modifi- 
cations of tho chlnipanreo or gorilla, or 
very elosH\ related to M.. coming near to 
w hat wa popularly know n as the 4 missing 
link/ mid in tin extraordinary number or 
details tnese specimens aio Mid fo show 
such t» pifrtllv human char u tori, Ilea auto 
rule oul parallelism. Thus the face bone 
were tjpiodly human, tho teeth, though 
larger, were quite human In their pro- 
portions and pat tern, and Homo of the limb 
bones were quite different from those of 
tho anthropoid ape*. Thdso creatures 
are desf rfhed by Prof. Lc Dros Clark as m 
fact similar to If. mjriens. although they 
had much smaller brains at this stage of 
their development. Dr. L. B. Leakey 
too has recently discovered hi Kenya and 
Uganda fossil remains of primitive ami 
now extinct forms of Hominnfdca, or group 
to which M. belongs. His discovery of 
tho ftrst jaw yet found of an ape of sue h 
antiquity (lower Miocene (q.v.) period) is of 
first-class importance if it establishes that 
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in tho early Miocene ago the apes had one is the tendency to differentiation of 
already begun their own divergence. Jnclividualb and races, tho other Is the 
At present no remains have been dU>- tendenc y to the movement of mankind as 
covered older than tho early Pleistocene a whole. The lirst tendency can he seen 
period, and the antiquity of man is pro- m such conceptions as a chosen race, the 
vlsionnlly suggested us about 2AU.OOO- authority of conscious superiority us In the 
300.000 years, but new discoveries may superman, with its corollary of subjcctindi- 
modifv the present conclusions with viuuals or subject races, and tho like, 
regard to M.*s origin and antiquity. It On the other hand we have tho conception 
may bo too early to assess tho full siguiti- of solidarity implied in the idea o 1 a 
cance of the recent S. Africau fossil dis- common humanity with the widest 
reveries. Since 1036, and notable in possiolo notion of social obligations. 
1947, sev. skulls ot adults of the same tossii This antithesis expressed itself in tho 
group, together with jaws and limb boneb, ri\ai ideologies of tho (lor. llerrenrolk 
have been found 40 m. \V. ot Johannesburg and tho world democracies. StiU more 
by Ur. Broom, the Tran iih van 1 pohrontoio- speculative than tho probable results of 
gist. Tho common group to which all human endeavour for M/b uplifting are 
these S. African remains belong is now the problems ol M.’s possible enemies and 
recognised as one sub -lit mily. the Austiolo- conquerors in the < volutionary Mrugglo. 
pithecinm, and it is believed that they Soino writers see in the oiganisation and 
date ehher from the beginning of tho adaptability of some sections of the insect 
Pleistocene ago or from tho later Plcioc one, world the rudiments of a development 
which would date M.*s liist. as 1,000,000 which will surpass and conquer human 
jears or more. These facts support the development. Others see in tho great 
theory which includes the Taung^ bkull, diversity of animal forms below us, which 
mentioned above, ns human, llut the hav e no consciousness of our existence, the 
question still remains oi their place In the possibility of a corresponding diversity of 
classifh at ion of the higher Primates. TUc> animal forms above us wdth which wo 
show much closer rtsoniblunees to M. than have uot yet come into contact or, oon- 
do auy of the living or fossil apes known, sequently, conflict. Of more practical 
but this leave« open th. "^Hon whether import are the efforts of bodies of men 
they should he grouped with ihc llomini- like the modern ‘cugenists,’ who n»eW to 
the or with the anthropoid apes. If the improve the ra«*e in directions which will 
absolute si/o of the bruin lb tho mmi un- meet with the common approval. Their 
portant ciltenon. tho Austruloplthcr inn? efforts are as jet restricted to the pro- 
ure to be regarded as apes ot a \erv ad- vent ion of the propagation of tendencies 
valued tv pc, showing, iu the detail* of we know to be haiiulul to tho physical 
tlicir iinatomv, a remarkable appro xi mu- vull-bcing of mankind. Further than 
tion to the llominidiw and no very close that our ignorance of our common 
relationship to the modern anthropoid destiny makes it impossible to advance, 
apes. Put if more emphasis is laid on the This esmiy deals with anthropologu-ul and 
criteria of the skull structure, dc nt-d I biological M.; lor M. considered as a 
anatomy, and the details oi the pelvis and spiritual being set Crkvtion; Philo- 
linio be men, ibero is no doubt that tin v Pin mourn y; Religion. 

should be grouped with the human fuinilv AVc olso ANTiumpOLOciY; Biology; 
or exceediitrilv piimitive U pes of man- Dauwinwm: Ethnology; Evolution; 
kind. Fuithci important discoveries \\« re Hum pity; Keith, Sih AiiTurn. 
made lu S. Africa m 1918 ami 1919. At „ Sei C. Darwin , Descent of Alan, 1871; 
fciwartkruns colony there was evidence R. 55 iedershoini, The Strut ture of Alan, an 
of a large ape-man with a jaw fur luircr index to II is PaH TIisfori /, 1895; A. H. 
than that of any M. and >ct with human Keane, Man. Past and Prtsent, 1899; 
teeth. Ills bruin is 8,50 ‘300 e.e. and K. Haeckel, The Riddle of the l Inverse. 
therefore within human range. At MaU.i- 1900; T. II. Huxley, Man's Place in 
pan Prof. Dull found another tv pc*, a No A attire. 1908; J. MciCabo, Prehistoric 
with a largo brain, ami in Muno w.i>s Alan. 1910; J. 11. Robinson, Alindxn the 
so human that It was difficult to chculo Making, 192J ; E. M, Smallwood, Man, 
whether to cull it M. or not. According the Animal, 1922: R. R. Dates, Heredity 
to l)r. Rroom the S. African caves will in Man, 1923: K A. E. (Yew, Organic 
solve the problem of M.’s ongm within Inhtritance in Man, 1927; A. E. Wiggain, 
tho next two or three years and prove 72a* A ext Agt of Man, ] 921 : G. K. Smith, 
that M. did uot evolve from an ant hropoid Human Nature, 1927 ; 1< . Tiluey, The Brain 
of the chimpanzee tjpe but from an ape from Ant to Man, 1928; *. W. Jones, 
which might even have been pre-Aut hro- Maids J'Iocl Among the Mammals, 1929: 
Hold. E. V. (Jowdry ^cd.), Human Biology and 

Future of Alan , — Tt Is sometimes main* Rm'ud Welfare, 1930; Sir A. Keith, New 
talned that M. has now arrived at a fairly Discoveries lit led mg to the Antiquity of 
permanent physical form, but it is dim- Man, 1931, and A New Theory of Human 
cult to reconcile the Idea of a creative Evolut ion, 1948; G. E. Smith, Sir A. Keith, 
evolution having precisely this form as it# and others, Early Alan: His Origin, 
limit, Through increasing knowledge M. J)cvclojrmcnt, and Culture, 1931 ; A. Toyn- 
is likely to take a greater and greater part bee. A Study of History, 1935; 11. ES. 
in the e8tab. of his own environment, and 55 alter. Biology of *he Vertebrates, 1939; 
may In a sense determine his own ovolu- J. Huxley, Evolution; the AUidem Syn - 
tion. It may be Raid that there are two thesis, 1942; fl. Brown, The Fossil Ape* 
tendencies perceptible m to the manner in Man of South Africa, 1947 ; H. £. 1). 
which a different type may bo reached; Clark Darwin; Before and After, 1848; 
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G. R. Stewart, Man: an Autobiography, Guay as. Sugar and cacao aro produced. 
1948; A. U. Brodrick, Karly Man: a Puerto Viejo (c. 80 in. from Guayaquil) is 
Survey of Human Origins, 1948: and Anno its cap. on a small rlv. flowing into the 
T. While, Man Before Adam, 1949. Pacific. Pop. 312,850. 

Man, Isle of (anct. Monapia, or Menavia; Manacle Rocks, or Point, dangerous 
Manx Vannin, or Mannin, middle), small reef off tlio S.K. coast of Cornwall, Jflng- 
is. in the Irish Sea, almost equidistant land, by St. Koverne. 7 m. H. of Falmouth, 
(hence its name) from England and Ire- Manacles, see II vnucitfs. 

land, about 16 m. from Burrow Head, Manaoor, tn. of Majorca, Balearic Is., 

Scotland; it belongs to Great Britain. Its Spain, 30 m. E. of l*alma f 10 m. from the 
area is about 227 sq. m. and its pop. port of Arta, where there are noted stnlac- 
49,300. A cable (33 m. long) runs tire caverns. It is a bishop's see, and cou- 
between Port of Ayr© and St. Bees. V tains an auct. palace. Wine, oil, fruit and 
tiny islet known as the Calf of M.. an cereals arc produced. Pop. 13,100. 
important nature reserve, lies to 1 he S.W. Manado, sec M rxado. 

A mt. range stretches from N.E. to S.W. Management, Oilice, see Office Man aui.- 

through the <>., culminating near the Mi.vr. 

centre In Snacfell (c. 3030 It.). The Managua: 1. Lake of Nicaragua, 
climate is very equable, W. and S.W. Central Ameiica, drained by the Tipitapu, 
winds predominating, while fuchsias, H.K. into Lake Nicaragua, separated bv 
myrtles, and other exotic® flourish all tho volcanic hills from the Pacific. Lake M. 
year round. Lead, copper, iron, and zinc or Leon has tho volcano, Momotomho. 
are found, but no coal. The Laxey on its N.W. shore. Scv. steamers piy on 
lead mines yield quantities of silver. | the lake. 2. Dept, of S.W. Nicaragua. 
The Is.’s small breed of horses are noted ■ bounded S.W. by tho Pacific, N. by Lake 
and its tailless cats. There are herring, j M. Much coffee is exported. (3) Cap. 
mackerel, and other fisheries. Granite, of above and of Nicaragua (since 1S51) 
marble, limestone, and greenstone are I connected bv rail with Granada, ol 
quarried. The is. is a favourite holiday Lake M. Tho prin. products include 
resort, and has steamboat services to sugar, coffee, cattle, and cocoa. It i-. 
Liverpool. Barrow, Silloth. and other on the air loutc from Miami to Gristo- 
ports. Tho chief tns. are Douglas (cap.), hal. and lias a wireless ytation. It was 
Castletown, Peel, and Ramsey. The selected us cap. by wav of < omprmniso 
inhab. are Manx (Menavko) ot Celtic , between tho two rival strongholds of 
race. From the sixth to the ninth cent ury 
they had Welsh kings. These* were 
followed by a Scandinavian dynasty, who 
in turn yielded their rights to Alexander 
III. of Scotland (1266). In 1106 the i». 
was granted to the Stanley s (carls of 
Derby), and was purchased by the Brit. 

Gov. after long negotiations (1765-1829) 
from the dukes of \tholi, who held it from 
1735. The is. forms tho bishopric of 
Sodor and M. It has its own lieutenant- , also eat fruit mid seeds, 
governor, council, and House of Keys (a I Manameh, or Manama, tn. ami the 
representative assembly Of twenty -four 'commercial cap. of tho Bahrein Is., 
mem hew chosen on adult suffrage). The Persian Gulf. It 1ms hospitals, school* , 
is. is not hound by Acts of tho Imperial a wireless station, and is tho ofllcial rcsi- 
Parliament unless specially mentioned in dence of the ruler. Pop. 35,000. 
them. Pop. 50,000. See J. G. Gumming, Man&os, cup. of tho state of Ama/ona®, 
History of Man, 1818; W. Harrison (ed.). Brazil, situated on tho Rio Negro about 
The Old Historians of the Jble of Man , 10 in. from its junction with the Amazon 
Camden , Speed , etr., 1871; A. W. Moore It. The itio Negro is navigable tor ri\. 
led.), The Manx A otc Book, 1SS5-87 ; Sir boats through the narrows above M 
S. Walpole, The Ixind of Home liule. Its chief exports ure india-rubber, Brazil 
1893; A. Herbert. The Isle of Man, 1909; nuts, fish. cocoa, and hides. It has a 
G. E. Underhill, Isle of Man, 1923; private univ. In the seventeenth ccnturv 
W. W. Gill, Manx Scrapbook , 1929; M. was important ns ft concentration 
R. D. Forrant, The Isle of Man, 1937 ; and point fur slaves captured at. manv 
the pubs, of the Manx Society, comprising scattered places upstream. Later settle- 
monographs on the hist., antiquities, merits of colonists appeared around M. 
language, laws, etc. (1859-95). occupied in the production, over small 

■ Man, The,* card game, see Ombre. areas, of cacao and sugar tone. But 

Manaar, or Manar, Gulf of, arm of tho it was tho rubber plantations which 
Indian Ocean between Ceylon and S. brought prosperity and by the late nlne- 
rndia, separated from Palk Strait by the teontb century tho chief centres of both 
is. of Rameswaram and M., and a reef, people and wealth were tho cities of M. 
Adam's Bridge. It. is about 150 m. and Bel6m. Pop. 107,500. 
wide at the entrance, and has i»earl Manapla, tn. in the prov. of Negros 
fisheries. M. Is., is situated W. of N. Occidental, is. of Negros. Philippine Ie. t 
Geylon, at the gulf’s head, and is 18 in. situated in the extreme N. of tho prov. 
long by 2* m. broad. Tho tn.*s pop. Is Pop. 20,000. 
about 3300. Manaria, see Meloria. 

Manabl, maritime prov. of Ecuador, Manasarowar, or Tso-Mapham, lake of 
America, between Esmeralda® and Tibet situated at tho base of Mt. Kailas, 


political action, Leon and Granada. In 
J 931 the iSv wo* devastated bv «n 
earthquake and had to bo almost entirely 
rebuilt. Pop. 153,300. Ste albo andtr 
NicvitAura; Lvon. 

Mannkins (Pipridao), family of 
inyodi or songless iiiids of small sizt. 
occurring in forest dlsts. in the part of 
S. America. Like tho* closely allied 
tyrants, M. feed largely on insects, but 
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about 15,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 
In Hindu legends u 1 h a sacred lake, and is 
an object of pilgrimage both for Tartars 
and Hindus. Area 150 sq. m. 

Manassas, co, sent of Prince William ro., 
Virginia, U.S.A., 30 in. W.S.W. of Wash- 
ington, D.U. Near hero was the scene of 
the two battles known as the battles of 
Hull Run, fought in 1861 anil 1802 during 
the Civil war. Pop. 1300. 

Manasseh, eldest son of Joseph, b. 
in Egypt. Ills descendants iormed a 
tribo who received lands on both Rides 
of the Jordan. M. was deprived of the 
precedence duo io Inin by reason of 
priority of birth by Ephraim, on whose 
head their grandfather Jacob placed his 
right hand in blessing instead of hiB left, 
M. thus taking the second place. 

Manasseh 4Ben Joseph Ben Israel) (1604- 
1659), learned Jewish writer, b. in Lisbon; 
at eighteen ho was rabbi at Amsterdam. 
Deprived of his property by the Portu- 
guese Inquisition, he began to publish 
book**. Ills knowledge of the Scriptures 
was so great that even eminent Christians 
referred to him. Ills giontcst wurk, which 
took twentv-nino years to write, was an 
effort to reconcile 172 apparently contra- 
dictory biblical passages. For an abridge- 
ment of his writings sec J. Bosnagc, 
fTtstor)/ of the Jews, 1708. 

Manaloe (Manatus). niarim mammal 
of the order Slrenla, which, though 
of ungainly appearaneo, is probably the 
origin of the rnermaid superstition. It 
ranges along tho W. coast of Africa and 
the E. coast of tropical America, and 
abends the ri\s. where it browses on the 
aquatic vegetation. Ms. are slow and 
inoffensive, but for theii -valuable oil 
and their skin and tlcsli they nre bunted 
and their numbers are rapidly diminishing. 
They are from 8 to 12 it. long; their skin 
K like an elephant’s, and tho long bed* 
ends in a tail like a beavci The fore- 
paw or flipper has small, flat nails, and its 
ranexnblaneo to the human band Is sup- 
posed to have given M. its name. The 
upper lip is cleft, and tho parts dhorgo 
and clasp the food in eating. 

Man-aung, see Chi.duba. 

M&nbhum, dlst. of Bihar Prn\ .. TtuIm, 
forming t ho K. of Chota Nagpur. Its c«p. 
is Purulia, and if lontalus (he Jluna 
coal-tield (N.). Rice, cereal-*, and lo- 
baeco aro produced. Area about 1131 
sq. ra. Pop. 2,032,600. 

Mancha, La, old di-d. of Spain, in tlie 
S. of New Castile , now comprised .n flu* 
provs. of Ciudrtfi R< .il and Ailment. It 
is noted for mulos, and tor Val-de-Penas, 
a light red wino. < Vrvantes’s elimaeteis. 
Don Quixote and sum ho Puu/a. have 
mado the dlst. famous. 

Manohe, maritime dept, of N.W. France 
on tlio Eng. Channel (La Manohe), formed 
(1700) from tho old prov. of Normandy. 
It consists in part of tho peninsula of 
Cotontin, terminating N.W. in Capo la 
Hague. It haH four arrous., St. LA, 
Vvranehcs, Cherbourg, and Coutanees. 
Tho chief products nre grain, flax, hemp, 
beetroot, and fruit (especially apples for 
cider), and horses arc reared. In the 
►S.W. is the bay of St. Michel, lying around 


the Tombelaine and Mont St. Michel. 
St. LA Is the cap., ami Cherbourg is on 
tho N. const. It was the scene of Allied 
landings of June 6, 194 4. Area about 
2475 sq. m. Pop. 435,200. 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, second 
Earl of (1602-71), Eng. general and 
statesman. Created Baron Montagu of 
Kimbolton In 1626 he .succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1642. Both in the short 
and Long Parliaments he identified him- 
self with the popular and puritan cause 
against the king and wiis accused with 
tho *11 vo members' of high treason, but 
exonerated by a Hill passed in both 
houses. After tho outbreak of civil w*ar, 

M. raised money in London for tho pari, 
forces, and In Aug. 1643 he was put in 
command in place of Essex. lie took 
Lynn Regis and Lincoln, and fought at 
Maraton Moor and Newhurv (second), 
but owing to his general lethargy was 
retired In favour of Cromwell. Sec 
H. Falk, The ll'aj/ of the Montagues, 
1947. 

Manchester, city, municipal, co., and 
pari. bor. of Lancashire, England, 189 m. 

N. W. bv N. of London. M. may bo said 
to have grown up with the cotton Industry 
of which it is tho centre. It is a modern 
city covering an area of 27.255 ae. (43 
sq. m.k Five rivs. flow through the city, 
the Irwell, Mersey, Medloek, Irk, and Tib, 
the latter being continuously built over: 
ami the M. Ship Canal (q.r.) connects 
M. to the Mersey estuary at Eastham. 
making the city, though 35 m. from the 
sea, one of tho most important seaports 
in the country. M., being a regional cap., 
is tho homo of gov. offices ami of the N. 
presses of at least five popular national 
newspapers. The total of morning daily 
papers i*, seven, of which the M. Guardian 
(flr.r.), the lending Liberal daily newspaper 
In the country, is pre-eminent. Prill, 
thoroughfares in tho centre of the city ore 
Market, Oxford. Cross, and Corporation 
Strei ts. Piccadilly, and Deansgnte. Com- 
munications are good. With the excep- 
tion of numerous parks, green belts, and 
open spaces, the whole area within J m., 
and along the main roads within a 10 m. 
ramus, is continuously built-up, road und 
rail transport linking up the various 
suburb** and surrounding tns. 

M. lias been the seat of a bishopric 
since 1847, James Prince Lee (d. 1869) 
being tho first bishop. Tho eathodral, 
formerly the par. church, is not archi- 
tecturally outstanding, though a good 
specimen of the Perpendicular, the prin., 
frequently restored, dating from the 
fifteenth century. There are one or two 
ilue windows, hut tho chief distinction is 
the splendid carved woodwork in tho 
choir During tho air raids of Dec. 
1910 tho Long Mitigate corner, containing 
tho Regimental Chapel, Ely Chapel, Lady 
Chapel, and Jesus Chapel, was destroyed 
and serious damage was done to the roof, 
fabric, and organ; repairs were commenced 
in 1940. M. is the bp. of Nonconform- 
ity and is well end- wed with churches of 
all denominations. There aro also sev. 
Jewish synagogues and an unusually fine 
Quaker mooting house. 
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One of tho moat Interesting old build- proposals for replanning tho city during 
ings is Chatham's Hospital and Library, the next fifty years. Tho plan, which is 
built in the early fifteenth century on the designed to fit into a broad regional scheme 
site of a former baronial hall. There nro tn\ering an orua of over l .000 *q. m.. 
sev. old halls in canons parts of tho city, aims ‘to on n bio every inhabitant of this 
In Market l 'lace stands the ()1«1 Wellington fft> to euiov real health of body and 
Inn, last of M.'s ohl inns. The dtv pos- health of mind.* Its proposals cover 
senses some of the finest public buildings demolition of slum areas ami rehousing 
in the country, the tn. hall HS7 7), designed in neighbourhood units; segregation of 
by Albert Waterhouse, being au especially industrial areas; hn pro\ ement of cont- 
inagnilieent budding, which contain* in nmuioutinu-; iirosi* ion of n< w parks and 
the large hall mural paintings by Ford gn on belts; a hospital centre based on the 
Madox Brown ami a\er> line organ. To existing Royal Infirmary; an educational 
meet the needs of locid gov. an extension < < ntre based on tire unlv. ; and tho r»»- 
of the tn. hall, designed hv l£. Vims lit budding and re-siting of nmnv of the 
Harris, A.K.A.. uas opened bv H.M. public buildings in tho city centre. The 
Kiug George Vt. in I93S. Other line proposals of the plan remain to be 
building- are the Art Gallery, designed examined in detail In t be ciM council and 
by Sir Charles Barrv; the Koval Intirmarv modified as ninv be neer-sarv b' foro their 
(19091, the Itnsal Lxchiuire (1 80i> * ; Ship adoption aw official pohev. 

Canal House, which hou-es the chain tier 7 ra/Je and ( 'onnm tc. -K ill/ in its hl*t. 
of commerce; >J id land Hank building: the M. Is came a tiourishing manufacturing 
Central Library, opened by King George ivntre. and in LLP* WiUs wosrr.bed bv 
V. in 19 it: John inlands Liluary; and Leland as ‘the fairest, host budded and 
the M. (. ni\ . and Mu-eurn. Amongst the most populous town in aii Lsmashire’ 
notable buildings which were destroyed About tho same time Cauidrn, who fl. in 
during crom> air raids were the a—a/e 1 Ht? A. said * Whore tire Irk runs Into the 
conus ( 1 H04 >, designed by Alfred \\ att r- irwvll, on the leit-hand bunk, ami sear's' 
house, aud the famous Free Trade Hall, three miles from the Mersev. stands that, 
erected from the de-ign3 of Walters, in ancient town railed m Jnfotn'ni* • iceord- 
1856, on llie siteof the ‘I’ctcrloo massacre* ing to diffoumt ropies) Muuiin 1111 amt 
(q.v.). Half ol the huge floor of the IP a al Mum t mm. Belli, »p-. ss ii iifiaiid tn.. 
Kxchange was destroyed bv 1 norm mine* it has the best tr oh of am or thc^e 
during the ■'time attack, but the remainder northern parts. Theiu-tian i Muulact mv, 
was usable after minor n pairs Complete called Mane luster » or 1 oris, Milt continues 
icronstinr tion commenced In 1917 , there' To-daj M is repaid* d as the 

Local tiortrnntent*— Although l!»e find- . <tni re of tin Lira i-Jm< icdton Hade 
of coins and pottery and the pre-ened and. has ra**»iod the nun of ‘('nlton- 
fragment of the Korn, wall show that M. , opnhs.* I ut tin spinnmp and weaving are 
has been inhabited -iwe the Rom. m- I almost otdirelv uiuhm, on m the many 
vasion. there is vers little c » idem c of its 1 surrounding Lie of L.inei-h r<» arid tlie 
local go\. hist, until romparif nelv recent i eitv is prru,trfi\ the di-ti 'butinr i^otre 
times. It N -urnm-rd to hn\e been tl e j for cotton .mods to (be whole world 
homo of Ina. king «»1 UW*o\ and is . \p.irt from if- uurundfie side, M’s 

mentioned in immesduv. The’ first into I I industries am a riod antic \t( n-j\e. After 
charter wa- ginntid m 1301. hut th» tn. I cotton cmrmecrmg and eln *me .1* aro tlw 
remained under (he feudal sx stem « f I largest Industues (m V. was lmilt the 
manorial gov. until meorpoxated m I s38, j empire's Urgcst turbo-* leet no generator 
the m mortal right* passing Irom the for the BaHersea power st it ion), but hats, 
firrsh* to the de la Wares, Wests, f aevs I clothing, waterproof nnd mdiarulibr r 
and iMofdrya successively until purchased goods, and eleclneal ccjiupment are also 
by the M. Corporation in isth. After » produce l m m rv huge quantifies. Owing 
1838 piowre-s was rapid, in 1853 M. I to its ‘-filiation near the Mnp c’anal and 
became a citv; in 1393 the title of lorn « docks, '1 1 ifford Park, nn*e the estate of 
mavor van confer red on its chief citUcu. the dc 'nallords. Hud until fifty years ago 
ana in 1389 cn bor. status wa- granted, a uoodtd purit, has become a world 
To-day the <it\ is dixidrd for loc.tl famous .ndii-tria] estate'. M. has one 
gov. purposes into .til wards, and the of the in >-,t modem door systems In the 

city council is con posed ot alder- voi Id, the estate envoi ing 700 ac\, of 

men and 108 councillors. Municipal wl.nli 170 ne. are wattr, and crmtafnlng 
services include a verv good water supply eight 'locks with ac^ornmodation for 
from Longdondalo in Derbv-ldrc. and \es*els up to 15,000 tons de «iw eight. The 
from Lakes Tlnrlmere and Hawc swater in < it v is wl-o the food riiM rilmtlng centre for 
Westmorland ;<dectrlcity, gas, and mark c»ts one of the most den*eh populated area- 
undertakings; hospitals; alriwirts at Ring- in tiie world. To facilitate the handling 
way and Barton; libnuioa, art galleries of the vast quantities of godds for which 
and museums: parks and cemeteries; M. is the entrepot there are qnt ton, stock, 
highways and transport. Tho latter ooal,' corn and producyi, and estate ot- 
•arvioe, inaugurated in 1901, is rapidly changes, and a chamber of commerce, 

being converted to motor and trolley dating from 1794, which mow has over 

buses, which now operate over 350 route 2600 members. Banking and insurance 
m. as against 75 on. of tram track. M.'s also form an important section of tho eitv's 
rateable value Is £6,401,248 (1946). In business life, tho M. Bantors* Clearing 
1946 tho corporation pub. The City of House handling £226.031,611 in 1946 (tho 
Manchester Plan by K. Nicholas, city area covered being a quarter of a inlto 
surveyor and engineer, Getting out his radius from the clearing house). 
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Education and Culture . — The two oldest 
ediuation.il institutions in M. are the M. 
Giominar .School, founded in 1515 by 
Hugh Oldham, bishop of Exeter, and 
('hetham’b Hospital and Lfbiary, estab. 
l»y the will of Humphrey Chotham, a M. 
mcrcbnnl and bcnetartor who d. in 1651. 
The M. Grammar !>c bool, although sev. 
t lines inbuilt, limained on its oiigmal 
biro in Long Millguk until 11MI, whon the 
demands oi twe nt let h -cent m v btamlards 
necessitated the erection of new buildings 
in Fallowfleld. For four centuries the 
hc hool has oudca\ oured to fulfil the aim of 
the original statutes t hat ‘thcio shall be no 


such branches of learning and science as 
are usually taught In the English univer- 
sities.’ Owens College was opened in a 
house In Quay Street in 1851. Growth 
was rapid, and by 1873 the first of the 

{ ) resent buildings, designed by Water- 
louse, was in occupation. In 1880 a 
charter was granted for the Institution 
of tlio Victoria Univ., with its seat in 
M. Four 5 ears later the colleges of 
Lueipool ( q.v ) and Leeds {q.v.) were 
admitted and the Fcdciul l T mv. continued 
until 1003, when a new charter was 
granted and bepaiato uni\e. were estab. 
in the tluce cities To-day the univ. 
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Hoholar or infant of w hat county or sluio so 
ever he be, beim mancblld, be relu-.<d * 
( he t hum s Hospital and Lihiarv still 
occupy the fine old building in Viitoim 
street which was completed about the 
\ear 142 >. Inaugurated in 16’>0, tin so 
twin institutions ha\e been administered 
on tbo original lines and have been main- 
tained chletly by tho pioperty lclt by 
t heir foundei t ho buildings being btill use d 
m almost unchanged medieval state 1 he 
hospital pioMdts, freo of cw-t, maintrn- 
unto, clothiug. and education for r mety 
boys, who must be legitimate « blldi on 
of respectable parents resident in M. 
and (list. The library, which was prob- 
ably the first free public library In Europe. 
< ontaina ujmaids of 100,000 voln. ana 
\aluablo MSb The univ. of M., situated 
in Oxford Road, owes its existence 
principally to John Owens, a M. merchant 
who a. in 1846 aud who left a sum of over 
i9G,000 for the foundation of a college 
In which instruction would be given ‘in 


contains nine faculties and the original 
Owens College is sut rounded bv additional 
buildings containing the Wbitwor«h Hall, 
(yhnstie Library, the M. Museum, and the 
many depts. of learning. M. is well 
endowed with libraries. There is the 
John Hylands Library, containing the 
great Althoip Library (the finest private 
library e> or brought logc thcr). and naviug 
a total of 400,000 printed books and some 
12,000 MSS. (including the famous col- 
lection of found by the earls of 

Crawford). f lhe Portico Library and 
Newsroom, founded In 1806 as asocial and 
literary institution, was, until the passing 
of the Public Libraries Act of 1850, the 
cldef circulating library In M. It contains 
rare first eds., and, though a pnvate 
library, is now open to the general public. 
Kiually there is tho municipal library 
service based on the Control Library in 
St. Peter's Square. M. was the first in tho 
country to take advantage of tho powers 
granted by the Public Libraries Aot of 
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1850; to-day the reference collections 
contain 389,799 vols.; the Honry Watson 
Musio Library contains 73,236 vols., 
20,814 copies of sheet music, and 216,888 
part-song9 and anthems, and the eighteen 
dist. libraries havo a stock of 659,582 
books. There are in M. some tifty societies 
interested in literature, science, and art. 
Of theno the oldeft is the M. Litciary 
and Philosophical Society, founded in 
1781, and the oldest prov. society of its 
kind with a continuous hist. Paper* 
read to the societ> , pub. as memoirs, arc 
sought by societies all over the world ami 
are entered in the J loyal Society’s 
catalogue. 

The city possesses no fewer than 
twenty -two parks, flfty-two recreation 
grounds, and thirty-five small open spaces 
with a total area of 2,209 oc. Tlio two 
largest uro Heaton 1‘ark, containing 
Heaton Hall, once the residence of the 
earls of Wilton, and Wythenshawo Park. 
Belle Vue zoological uud amusement 
gardens are a uoted addition to M.’s 
recreational facilities. At Heaton Park 
there are two golf courses. The prin. 
theatres are the Opera House, Hippo- 
drome, and Palace, supported by two 
repertory theatres and the Intimate 
Theatre in the Central Library. Tho 
Hall6 concerts, first ostab. by Sir Charles 
11&116, still continue to be given by the Hall6 
orchestra and have been instrumental in 
making M. an important musical centre. 

History . — During the Civil war M. was 
besieged by the loyalists under Lord 
Strange, but the inhab. held out under tho 
command of Col. Rosworiu, a Her. 
soldier of fortune. In 1689 occurred the 
trial of those implicated in the ‘ Lancashire 
plot.* which ended in the triumphant 
acquittal of the alleged Jacobites; but 
that there were iu tho dist. many warm 
adherents of the Stuarts was shown in the 
rising of 1715, when the«*lergy sided with 
the Pretender, and again m the rebellion 
of 1745, when M. was occupied by Prince 
Charles Edward, and the M. Regiment 
{q.v . ) was raised to defend the Stuarts. 
In the retreat of the Stuart forces, how- 
ever, the M. contingent was assigned the 
task of defending Carlisle, but surrendered 
to the duke of Cumberland, and their 
officers were tried for treason and exe- 
cuted. In 1819 M. was the scene of what 
was knowm as the Pcterioo massacre, which 
occurred during a period of popular dis- 
content following war and taxation which 
expressed itself In a demand for political 
reform. This discontent, instead of 
being regarded as symptomatic of flaws 
in the economic, social, &ud political 
system, was treated as if it wero a crime 
inspired by the Fr. Revolution, a policy 
which culminated in the foolish conduct 
of Hie authorities in M. in ill© affair of 
Peterloo. The crowd having met at 
St. Peter’s Fields ’to petition Parliament, 
the yeomanry wero called out and many 
people were killed or injured. After tills 
the M. politicians naturally took a promin- 
ent part In the reform agitation, which 
may be said to have fts real impetus 
from this incident. Bince that time M. 
has always token an active part In politics 


and lias been markedly Liberal mid 
progressive in its sympathies, especially 
in regard to free trade, its economic 
position giving rise to the name 4 M. 
school* for the extreme laissez-faire school. 

Among famous Mancunians may he 
mentioned Humphrey Chotham (q.i\ and 
ste above); John Owens (i/.r. and sw 
above); Sir Robert Peel (hither at tho 
Prime Minister); John Dalton, tho great 
chemist who, though born in Cumberland, 
lived and worked for many years iu M.: 
James Nasmyth tq.r.): Daniel Adamson; 
James Brindley (£.i\); Rebecca Haskell 
(mother of (’live of India); Sir Richaid 
Arkwright (v.v.); Lt.-Col. Worsley (the 
M.P. who, at Cromwell’s order, ‘took 
away that baublo* from tho House of 
Commons); David Lloyd George; Richard 
Cobden; J. P. Joule; and the brother- 
(5 rant (merchants), tho originals ot 
Dickens’s Ohoerbj lc brothers. Pop. (1931 
census) 766,311 ; (1946, estimated) 668,660 

Bibliography. — J. Aitkin, A Description 
of the Country from 30 to 40 3files round 
Manchester , 1795; S. llibbcrt-Waro, His- 
tory of the Foundations , in Manchester , of 
Christ's College, Chatham's Hospital , and 
the Free Grammar School (l vols.); 1828-1S 
The Official Handbook of the Manchester 
District (turn.) 1843, to date; J. Peilh , 
History of Manchester. 1861; W. h. A. 
Axon, Annals of Manchester, 1886; \V. A. 
Shaw, Manchester Old and Xew (3 \ok), 
1894; T. Swindells. Manchester Streets 
and Manchester Men (3 \ols.). 1906 7; 
A. A. Mumford, The Manchester Gram- 
mar School. 1515-1013, 1919; F. A. 

Bruton, The Story of Peterloo , 1919; Sir 
E. D. Simon, A City Council from IVilhin . 
192G; Lady Slunu Simon, A Century of 
City Government : Manchester , 1838-1V3S, 
1938; A. Bedford, HudfUry of I^ocal Govern- 
ment in Manchester (3 vols.), 1939-40; K. 
Nicholas Pity of Manchester Plan. 1945; 
Manehestc i Has Committee, One Hundred 
and Forty-thrte years of Gas in Manchester, 
1949. 

Manchester; 1. Tn. in Hillsborough 
co., New Hampshire, IT.S.A., situated on 
the 1. b. of the Merrlmac R. f 18 in. S.S.K. 
of Concord and 59 m. N.W. from Boston. 
Tho tn. is built on a plain at tho height 
of 90 ft. above tho rlv., and Is regularly 
laid out. The prin. street is wide, and is 
upward-, of a mile in length, parallel to 
the riv. There are four public squares m 
different parts of the tn., somo of which 
are handsomely ornamented. M. pos- 
sesses twelve churches belonging to dif- 
feront denominations ; and the educational 
ostahs. include a high school, two grammar 
schools, aud the M. Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. M. has risen into importance 
quite recently by reason of Its water 
power. Not far from tho tn. the riv. bus 
a fall of 54 ft. in a mile, which is taken 
advantage of by moans of dams and canals, 
so that it turns many thousand spindles. 
There are at M. print-works, papor-mllK 
machine-shops, foundries, and othor 
estabs. M. received lbs charter In 1846. 
Pop. 77,700. 2. Tn. of Hartford co., 

Connecticut, U.S.A., 9 m. E. of Hurt ford. 
It has silk, paper, and cotton mills. Pop. 
22 , 000 . 
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'Manchester Guardian/ twopenny daily, then to Palestine, and finally to the It. 
fstab. 1821, began us a weekly paper, front. After a short tour of duty in 
One of the foremost and most polished Iceland the 9th was. In part, transferred 
Liberal organs of the day, It Is not only to the Royal Artillery as the 88th Anti- 
the leading Liberal organ in the provs., Tank Regiment, while the 5th became the 
but enjoys an international reputation 1 1 1th Regiment, Royal Armoured Corps, 
second only to that of The Times. Long The 1st Battalion fought in the doomed 
before the early eighties it had a eircula- rearguard action down tho Malaya 
tion not only throughout the cotton and Peninsula to 'Singapore, where tho sur- 
woollen inumiluctuiing died**., but in vivors were captured. The fith Battalion 
nearly over} nirkt. til. and vil. in tho N. of was then renumbered ns tho 1st, and with 
England. As long ago ns tho curly the 7th fought at Caen, Fulaise, the Seme, 
soontics its profits were estimated at Nijmegen, and tho Rhine. The 2nd went 
£.40,000 a > ear ; it possess d a foreign to India and thence to the Burma front, 
service, a stutt of special und ordinary being among t he first infantry to cross the 
correspondents, a corps of purl, reporters, Irrawaddy. Tho 9th fought, later, m 
and was (ami still i-) churaot erised by a Italy. 

generally distinguished tone which rnado it Manchester Ship Canal. This canal wa* 
the equal. It not in some respects the opened by Queen Victoria in May 1894. 
Miporior. of the leading London dallies of l r p to that time there had been barge 
tbit time. Kurly m its hist. jLs coluiiiiis navigation between Liverpool and M. 
\wie notable for the anti-corn law articles along the Rs. Mersey and Irwell, and the 
oi fohdeu. It preserves a < oreastciitlv Bridgewater Canal was extended to Run - 
high tone in dramatic and lilcrar.v c*rit i- com in 1722. The first plan for a direct 
<i-un und has always preserved a strictly waterway be tween the two cities was made 
luutral attitude in regard to religious in 1825 by VV. Chapman, and in 1840 
mi.. (ter-. Among notable writer* oi the another was designed by 11. Palmer, but it 
'A if. have been Andrew' Lang, Ku hard wos not until 1882 thuta Bill was brought 
U hitting, Laurence liousman. mid L. T. belore Parliament in which the design of 
I tollhouse, and it owes much to the editor- fcnr E. Leader Williams for a canal with 
slnp of O. P. Scott, from 1K72 to 1929. loekn was adopted. Ow'ing to opposition 
Noted memhers of lit* .tab u.tv»- been C. E. t lie Bill did not pass until 1885, and it was 
Montague, Allan Monkhouse, Samuel not until two years later that work was 
1 ,in\1ord. and Neville Can lilt. S*e also begun. Tho length of the canal is 85! m.. 
smut. C. P. tfec W. 11. Mills, The It begins at East ham on the Chcshueshle 
Manchester Guardian : a Centum of His- of the Momey and mnsto Runcorn near or 
tan/, 1921; N. Cardus. Autnbiographi/, through the Mersey tstuarv ; it then goes 
19t7; and (by sev. cond Unitors) The Inland to Latcbford, near Warrington. 
Making of the * Manchcsla Guardian. * where tidal action ceases, and from there 
1947. to M. it is fed by the waters of tho Mersey 

Manchester Regiment. The 1st Bat- and Irwell. M. port has eight docks, the 
t.dion was originally tho 63rd Foot formed largest being 2700 ft. by 250 ft.; but a still 
in 1756 ami the 2nd was the 96th Font larger is being limit. A new oil dmk is 
i aised after l ho Napoleonic wars. One ol’ being built near Eastham, at a cost of 
the chief campaigns m the hist, of the M 4,000.000, In connection with a new 
regiment was in Egypt, whence their relmerv at Stanlow. Thero are three 
badge of the Sphinx; other campaigns entrance locks which keep the water level 
wore tho Amer. \\ ar of Independence tho nearly to mean high-w'ater level. Tho 
Crimean war, mid the 's. African war, original depth of tho canal was 26 ft , hot 
where they were prominent at Elands ^ has since been nmdo 2 ft. deep* - In 
Laagtc and at Ladysmith. The 2nd 1927 tiiat section of the canal between 
Battalion was with the original 14. E.F. m Eastham locks and the Gowy R. was 
the First World War mid fought at Le deepened to 30 ft.; as also was the 
Cateuu. Many ten ttorial units took part approach chaunel to Eastham. At the 
m the Gallipoli campaign. 1915, 1 eing in narrowest part it is 120 ft. wide, so that it 
heavy lighting at San Bair undAohi ll.iba. is possible for large vessels to p<iss one 
in 1910 at the battle oi the Soxiuni < ity another. The greatest width of the locks 
and other service battalions fought at is 65 ft., excepting the entrance lock, 
Montauban ami GuiUrimmt. The 1st which Is 80 ft The canal is a splendid 
Battalion was with the Ivut (q.v. ) relief engineering feat. At Barton the Bridge- 
ioree and took part in tin* sev ere lighting water (’anal < rosses the R. Irwell on .i 
at the Hannah redoubt. In 1917 v.mous swing aqueduct, the first of the kind con- 
units wore in the \prts battles, notably stria ted in England. This aqueduct is 
at Posbf hemlaclo, and at Neuvillo Vitivssc, made of steel and worked by hydiualic 
in the battle oi Arms, while In tin final power. The canal Is crossed by five lines 
tier. offensive of 1918 other units fought of railways, enriicd by” high-level viaducts, 
at lioiithulst and ftunnebeko in Flumlers. Thero arr also nine swing bridges for main 
hi the allied advance to victory their chief roads, w'hile underneath tho canal great 
engagement was tho buttle of the Sollo. syphons aro constructed to enablo tho R. 
in tho Second World War the 2nd Bat- Gowy to continue its course uninterrupted, 
talfon went to Frame with the 1st Corps; At intervals along th© whole length of tho 
the 5tli, 8th. and 9th (Territorial) Bat- canal thero oro wh *rves and works of all 
t aliens were in France soon afterwards as kinds, as at Runcorn and Weston Point, 
part of the 42nd Div. All theHo units and at M. tho docks cover an area of 
fought at Dunkirk excepting tho 8th 179 ae. (water space), with over 6 m. of 
Battalion, which was sent first to Malta, quay walls aud 290 ao. of wharf space. 
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The immense advantage it has been to with railways, the pi in. being the S. Man* 
trade throughout Lancashire and tho sur- churian railway and the Chinese E. 
rounding dist has more than justified the The mineral wealth, but partly explored, is 
tremendous outlay of £19,000,000, the gi eat; coal- and iron -mines aro extensively 
canal being in direct communication with uorkod and the yield of pre< ions stones Is 
all the prm. railway systems and barge valuable Oil is found m the S , and gold 
canals of the United Kingdom. Tho is mined in the J* and N , silver, copper 
issued capital of the M S. C. Company is and load aic also found, but M. is flist and 
about £19, 800,009 The gross revenue foremost m agric. country. Its sod ts 
(including tho Bridgewater and the rail- extraordinarily rich bov a beans are the 
ways) averages neaily £2,000,000, and chief crop, next in value arc wheat, millet, 
the net revenue about £700,000. Tratllo and nee. Tobacco, beet, indigo, opium 
receipts m 1944 amounted to £1,15 j, 000, ami flax arc aKo grown Ibc raw silk 
tonnage figures being over 0,000,000 obtained in the S is woven into tussoie 
The headquarters of the Canal Company for export. The dimato is c \tic me, 
are at bhip Canal House, which was ranging irom 90 F in sinmiu i to lu 
opened in 1027 S 're 11 Leccli, Insfoty below zeio in wiutci. The wild animals 
of the Muncht, tir Ship Canal , 1907, and ire numerous: bt us, wild boais, wolves, 
A. Williams, Romance of Modern La- tigiis, and panthers abound Iho riv 
ffineerinff, 19‘2a lisli aro salmon and stuigion; the sea- 

Manohester Terrier, breed of tenur llsheucs also at< valuable ihocountij 
including a noiniol and a toy lwctd It WuS onginally iuhUntt<l bv the M me bus, 
is more gtneraliv known as the Mac k and and the first appearance ot tlx se people in 
tan terrier (? r.), and the pure breed was c hma dates from the beginning ol tin 
produced thiough the efforts of a group ot tenth ccnturj For then icliliona with 
fanciers living iu or about M. China see Ohin k. 

Manchukuo, ste Ma>chi ria. There Is no lougc r a Mane Ini pop , owing 

Manchuria, country In the E of Asia, I irgtly to Chinese immigration During 
tying betnieu ( hma and Mongolia on tho the Hoxer outbreak cldOO) lb* Runs ans 
W. and b.M , and Korea and Mbena on occupied tho coimtij V convent ion was 
the E. and N. M. extends between J9 anangul (L902) between ( umi and 
40' and >V 50' N Lit. and 11V *20 and Russia, and the latter i«,'uu to * vacuuto 
135° 20' E. long Tho R. Amur foi ms tho the pinv. hailmr to kup thui part of 
boundary on the N. Prior to 19 j 0 M the agi cement, war w h ok Inn d between 
was divided into three pro vs , N M , or Russia and Jap in, tin i* ult being that 
Heilungkiang, Central M, or Kirin, and at the conclusion of peace (100 >) Japan 
S. M., or bheugyang or Fengtien On at handed over M to China \ dt Unite 
changes took place alter the Jap invasion agreement dc in iitmg spiv us ol influence 
of M. (1910). The original provs wcie and proming the open d >oi ’ w is igned 
reorganised into ten new administrative between Itus la tnd I ip in In 1910 
provs. (19 o 5> as follows Kirin (p»p Japan organ au sggressivi action on the 

6.981.000) , LungkJaug (2,101,000), Htiho ground that Jap lights m the danrhurlan 

(52.000) ; hiinkiing (4,500 04)0), lMnkmng lallvvay /one hid bceu violittd In a 

(4.190.000) , C i, i ntao ( »97.000); \ntung brief spice of time JajWioo|>- had over 

(3.164.000) , lingtion (9 197.000), Chin- run the whole rountiv. Mukden was 
chou (3,2J4,000), Jelioi (0,110,000) In occupied on Sept 18. 1 ) » l \ w ries of 
1937 two more provs were creited, military opeiatmns continued and on 
Tunghua and ^utankiang, thus making Foi> 1^, 1*H3, the thin N i provs. of 
twelve provs in all There were also the China, 1 on diem kinn, tin 1 lie llungkutng 
Mongol provs of Iismgan, divided Into together v ith J< hoi, wcii pioi lairned an 
four dist-c (with a total pop of 1,000,000) independent state uudi i tin name ol 
the Hsmkmg special miwicipilitv (pop MaucUiiknn with tho can at « liaugi him 

328.000) , and tho Harbin special muni- which ww ic named Drinking. Japan 

ci pall tv (700,000) The tot tl area in foimnllj i» cognised Mar c lunciio, while a 
estimated at 503,000 sq m. and the pop modus tendi was with Russia 

at 35,000,000 (excluding Ivwangtun; The Le igue of Nations sc nt a commission 
leased ter. and tho b Manehm i in railway of mqiiiu uueb r Lord Li 1 1on, to lnvc sti 
zone). The N. and E. part of the country gate tlu Ruination of what wis regarded 
is very mountainous, tne remainder being in Europe as mctelv a puppet state ol 
a plam which stretches to the gulf of Japan I ndt r tho Mno Dower Treaty oi 
Liaovuan Tho rnts, b E. of Kirin rise to 1922, of whir ii Japan was a signatory, both 
a height of 8000 ft The prm nvs of Chinese *orcreigntv oven M and tno polio \ 
central M are tho bungari, Mu tank tang, of tho o,on door for international trad*’ 
and t/ssun; they aro all navigable b> wore guuiantecd; but those treaty oblfga 
native jinks, and the city ot Klun on the tlons were hold lightly b> Jap^n m view ot 
Sungari can be reached by steamer The her invc stments in M. anil he t outlook on 
Nonm and its trfbs water Heilungkiang, tho economic hinterland of M. as tv vital 
and the Liooho empties into the gulf of factor In her commercial mt frosts Thu 
Liaoyuan. lislngau (Changchun) is the Lytton Commission suggest* d tho creation 
cap. Kirin, Mukden, ana liar bin are of a special regime in M. which should 
imperial cities The chief commercial maintain the sovereign staffs of China 
centre and port is Ymgkow (N ewe hang), while safeguard big Jap. right*. Rut tho 
at the head of the gulf of Liaoyimu Jap. Gov., whoso aggression in M. had 
Harbin is a most important tn.; other tnw been unanimously condemned by the 
are Llaoy uan, Taonan, Tsitsihar. Tickling. League, rejected the Lytton proposals, 
and Antung. The country is welt supplied resigned from the League, and set up tho 
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new stale of ‘Manchukuo.’ Soon after- 
wards nations of a Fascist character — 
Germany, Italy, and llungary— ■ -recog- 
nised this now state. The Organic Law 
or Constitution of 1932 provided for a 
chief executive, a Privy Council, and a 
Cabinet, in t ho following year Mr. II enry 
Pu was made chief executive and heredi- 
tary emperor (‘iiuangti’) of Manchukuo 
and he was crowned on March 1, 1934. as 
tho Emperor Kang Teh. There was 
fierce fighting between Jap. and Russian 
forces m Sept. 1939 in the Nnmanhan 
region over the problem of the Man- 
churian -Mongolian frontier, tho delimita- 
tion of winch was not finally settled until 
Aug. 1911. Tho whole situation in the 
puppet state of Manchukuo was changed 
in tho Second World War. M. was 
mvudtd towards the closing days of the 
wur bv Russian forces, and within a 
fortnight the country was occupied by 
Sowet and Aiuer. troops (set- undu 
Pacific (Hmpahins or Far Eastern 
Front in biroMi World Wah). 

M. lias dcca\od seriously from the time 
when, as a more or less independent 
political and economic unit under Chang 
Taio-lin and later under tho puppet 
emperor P’u A i, its economy won con- 
trolled by tho Jap. Th* due to the 
Russian und Communist occupations and 
con seu ucn t looting of machinery and 
factories and tho civil war. The otih 
reminders of the former Jap. economic 
hold on the country are tho railway lines 
and the excellent highwuys the* built, and 
the many lino buildings erected by thorn 
ill the larger tun. In tiado, Indmtiv. 
and agriculture tho Jap., doubtless ior 
their owu liuuiediato lieneflt, had estab. 
up-to-date research stations and cxpi ri- 
mcntal faims, but most of these have In » n 
wrecked or allowed to fall into neglect 
Although M. was not the scene o 1 imv 
serious fighting iu tho Second \\ orld \\ aj, 
it sultcrcd, in s)ino wum,, hea\icr d u>».u» 
than am other part of China. For the 
Russians took away part of the rolling 
stock and stripped the factories and 
industrial plants of their bean mac hmei \ ; 
and between the departure of the Rms'iur* 
and the <umal of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces there was still further looting unu 
detraction of piopcrty This spoil them 
by the Hussiiins and the Chmeso tluin- 
Belvos has dealt t he mduutry of M.us u re 
blow, though it does not account alto- 
gether for the great decline from the* old- 
time prosperity After tho surrender of 
JTapau tho Chinese Gov. regaineu the 
splendidly developed tail ond road svn- 
tems of M., together with numerous huge 
airfields, the hydro electric plant near 
Kirin, the Fushan coal-mines, and thou- 
sands of modern buildings and other 
valuable properties, most of this being iu 
effect a form of reparations* for none of It 
had cost tho Chines© Gov. a cent, if the 
country could liavo remained an inde- 
pendent economic unit it might have 
©soaped tho economic chaos prevailing 
(1947) in the rest of China; for it has a v uat 
production of wlioat and other cereals, of 
timber and soya-beans, in addition to its 
coal a ipi iron. But aU problems in M. 


wore overshadowed by the civil war, 
which began after the Jap. expulsion from 
China. Nee further under China, A an- 
king Government tones Manchuria and 
A orth China to the t orn muni •its. 

See A. iiosio, Manchuria , 11)01; Sir H. 
Parlett, A line, f Account of Diplomatic 
Events in Manchuria, 1029; O. Lattimore, 
Alamhmna: Cradle of Confine t, 19.12, The 
Monaols of Manchuria , 19J5, and Inner 
Asian Frontiers of China, 1910; E. B. 
Price, 7 he Husso- Japanese Treaties of 
1907-26 concerning Manchuria ami Mon - 
goha, 1933; J. Matsui, La Question de la 
Manchaurte et eon irtdfjjendunce, 1933; 
K. K. K aw aka mi, Manrhoukwt : Child of 
Conflict , 1933; L>. M. B. (’oilier and C. L. 
Malone, Mandioukuo : Jeuel of Asia, 
I93(»; P. Wou, La Verity sur la Mnnchourie, 
J 9.i0 ; J. Bertram, North China Front, 
1939; G. t ochler-llaukc. Manaschurei, 
1911; uiid F. C. Jones, Manchuria since 
Hoi, 1948. 

Mancini, Pasquale Stanislao (1817-88), 
It. iawvor and statesman, b. near Ariano. 
lie soon became a prominent pubJicibt, 
and m lS4d participated iu the Neapolitan 
mo\ ©meats, after which he retired to 
Turin ami practiced as an advocate, 
being appointed prof, of international 
law at the univ. there. In lhflt he 
became minister of public instruction for 
a short penod. From 1881 to 1883 ho 
wu»- imnider of foreign affairs. lie pub. 
Ft elezioni di IHntto Internationale (lhlb). 

Mancinus, C. Hosulius, Rom. consul. 
137 u.c , was defeated b\ the Nu man tines, 
and purchased Ins safety by making a 
p^ace with them. The Senate refused to 
recognise it, ami delivered him over to tho 
enemy, who refused to accept him. 

Mancunium, see M anfii e^tml 

Mandaeans (Man da-gnosis), E. religious 
sect, now \ery few in numbers, residing 
on the K. shores of the Tigris, and ha\ ing 
a religion dcuved from the N.T. but 
tainted with Jewish and Parsic elements. 
They were called ‘ChrediauK of St. John' 
because they venerated John the Baptist, 
while they call tlvnselvcs ‘Subba* or 
UuptlMs, and are therefore regarded by 
the Muslims as the Babaians of the Koiun, 
Their religious books are Saint rabbd 
(Great Book), Sulrd d’Ynhyd (Book of 
John ). A otasia (h> inns concei mng baptism 
and the ascension ot the soul after death), 
Vrirdn (a ritual), am! As far MahndsS (au 
astrology). St* b. V.. Pallw, Essay on 
Mandaean Hibiunjraphy, 1933, and E. S. 
Brower, The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, 
1937. 

Mandalay, tn. of Upper Burma, on tho 
Jrawaddj, above Aniarapura and Ava, 
about 383 in. N. of Rangoon. It formed 
the last rap. (IStiO) oi the kingdom of 
Burma. Befoi© the Second World War 
the walled oitv was the military oantou- 
meot of the Biit. (Fort OutTerin). Before 
the Jap. attains of 1942 there wore many 
temples, pagodas, and monasteries. Silk- 
weaving was carried 'm extensively. The 
land Is fertile and, i {gated by canals, is 
capable of producing two crops a year. 
M. is a riv. poit. It lias an Intermediate 
College, an Agric. College, and research 
institute. Pop. (mostly Buddhists), 
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163 000 M dcd has an area of 2120 
bq in Pop 409 000 M div h is an 
area of 32 47b hq in , and < outains tho 
dibts of M Kv onkbe, Mj mgryau and 
MeikUla etc 

M was sav vgely bombed bv Tip 
planer on \pnl 1 1942 llu bombs 

dostrojed two thirds of the downtown 
busmens area and killed between 2000 
and 3000 pcoplt Bombed igam on 
\pril 25 the city was more or le^s 
devastated M was evacuitcd 1>> the 
\Uits and occupic d on Ma> l bv the J ip 
who fount ill milltaiv install it ions routs 
and biulgos etc wie<led m damaged 
au raids Oi Jan It 1J4> M had its 
heaviest air ri d this time bv the Alius 


and dett rmme applications for renewals of 

lit t T1CCS 

Mandarin, general mmo under the 
empire for i Chinese nngisti ite oi public 
oilicml mil or mihtarv lhe civil Mb 
c hosen from the nun of It tti is or Bohol irs 
from every part of the countn, wore 
diMdcd into mne chgrrcs oath consisting 
of two tlassts tho highest of which \v< re 
imnistcis of state counsellors of the 
cmpeior and prtbulents of tho suprtim 
court 1 uch oidei wis distinguished bv 
the button worn on the top of the cui 
while the highest grudt ilso wort i 
peacock It ithti at tlu back of tlu < tj 
not as a Hign tf office or rank but is i 
lewaid In m ulur merit Hit tut tens 
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Ste also under Blhm\, bf oom> Woeud 
M \r Campaigns in »S<« V C a 
O'Connor Mandalay 1907 and T L 
J eroy Modem Burma 1912 

Mandamus The prin ftp j heat Ion of 
the prerogative wiit of M fr m the high 
c-ourt is in caUlng upon justices of the 
peace to show cause why thev should not 
exorcise their jurisdiction In a particular 
case and geut rath speaking tin ol lectof 
the writ ta to cnfoice the ptrfonnante 
of some dutv or to test the It gal 1 tv of 
the performance hy the infe nor court of 
some dutv of a public natuie m respect 
of which there exists no other available 
and adequate legal remedy But in 
theory It is a royal command which may 
be directed to an> person, corporation 
or inferior eoiut (a, t ) within the kings 
dominions requiring them to do borne 
thing appertaining to their office and dutj 
in accordance with right and justice 
Illustrations of Its application M to a 
mayor and corporation to counsel them 
to receive and count votes, to justices at 
Brewster Sessions to compel them to hear 


of tht higher oi le rs wore made of coloured 
coral the lowi i of gl iss and the lowest of 
gilt metal 

Mandann Duck, cr Chinese Teal ( lu 
yaleru ul fa) \ c i \ Hinall nru tine ntal water 
fowl lhe (hakes he ul has a long 
erectile < nst gictn i urplc and chestnut 
in colom and i curious fan or sail The 
eluck and drake ire an extraordinarily 
dev ntc 1 pan 

Mandarin Orange, fruit with reddish 
rind an i dark ud pulp borne b$ ( itrus 
nnbtlm thoNohh oiange which according 
to bir J Hooker is a variety of i autan 
twm 

Mandate System s> stem of govornnu lit 
evolved under the treaty of \ersaillcs 
after trio hirst World War, for the c\ 
propnated Oer colonics and outlving 
portions of the Turkish Empire J he 

f irinciple of the M S .which was embodied 
u tho covenant of the Jbcage of Nations 
(q i ) was a novel one in international 
law (q v ) There is no essential different o 
in the M as it exists to-day under the 
United Nations Organisation from what it 
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was under tho covenant (see Colonial 
Trusteeship). It pluccs the in an dated 
ter. under the tutelage of the mandatory, 
tills relationship being founded on tho 
hypothesis that tho inhab. of the man- 
dated ter. are not sufficiently advanced 
to safeguard their own interests ; the 
mandatory nation may not exploit the 
mandated ter. in its own interests, but 
exercises the mandate oh a ‘sacred trust’ 
of civilisation on behalf of the* United 
Nations. Mandates were classified as A, 
B, and C mandates, depending on such 
circumstances os (he sLage of develop- 
ment of the inhab., geographical position, 
an*l economic conditions. Class A con- 
sisted of tors, that previously formed part 
of the Turkish Asiatic empire (Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Palestine) which wore 
Miiiieiontly advanced to obtain a pro- 
visional recognition of independence ( see 
ln \( j ; PAi.LtvriNK; Stria). These man- 
dates were hold by (treat Britain and 
Franco, (‘lass B comprised tors, such as 
i ter. E. Africa, the Cumeroons. and Togo- 
luml, the races of which arc deemed to bo 
at. such a stage that the mandatory must 
(1) bo responsible tor the admin strati on 
under conditions which would guarantee 
freedom of conscience and religion, Hiihjcct 
only to the maintenance of public order 
uini morals, tlic prohibit, »• -»f traffic in 
slaves, arms, and liquor, and the pre- 
vention of the cstab, of fortifications or 
military or naval bases, etc., for other 
than police purposes nr the defence of the 
mandated ter., and (2) would secure equal 
opportunities for the trade of all members 
of the League. These B mandates wen* 
held by Cl rent Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium (see ('amkuookh; Tanganyika 
Territory ; Touoland ). In Class C were 
tors, such as Uer. S.W. Afiiea and various 
Pacific is., which, by reason of remoteness, 
hparseness of pop., or geographical con- 
tiguity to the ter. of the mandatory, were 
considered best administered under the 
lawH of the mandatory as integral parts 
of ite own ters., ‘subject to safeguards in 
the Interests of the indigenous populaf ion.’ 
tier. ti.W, Africa was mandated to the 
Union of 3. Africa. (After tho rejection 
of his request to the United Nations iu 
1947 for incorporation of S.W. Africa ns 
u fifth prov. of tho union of S. Africa, (Sen. 
Smuts pledged himself to give the ter. 
representation in the B. African Parlia- 
ment while maintaining a form of man- 
date.) All the Uer. possessions in the 
Pacific S. of the equator, excepting Nauru 
and Samoa were mandated to Australia; 
Samoa to New Zealand; Nauru to (Jreat 
Britain; and all I’aeifle, possessions N. 
of the equator to Japan. The mandatory 
had to report annually on each mandated 
ter. to tho League Council and the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League advised tho League ou all matters 
relating to the observance of the mandate. 
Under Chapters xi., xii., and xiii. of the 
charter of the United Nations (Inter- 
national Trusteeship System) manda- 
tories undertake to transmit regularly 
to the sccretary-goneral of the United 
Nations, Information relating to the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational conditions 

E.E. 8 


of tho ters. for which they are responsible. 
Approval of the M. H. has not been unani- 
mous, it being sometimes objected that it 
is but disguised annexation. It is 
certainly truo that allocation of mandates 
was exercised by tho Allies of the First 
World War only in favour of allied 
powers, and that the control of the 
mandates commission was not very 
apparent. But it is evidence of a distinct 
advance in public opinion that outright 
annexation was and is discountenanced, 
and the fact that tho League was the ulti- 
mate authority' was some guarantee of the 
equitableness of a system which is per- 
petuated in the trusteeship system of the 
charter of the United Nations. Jn Sept. 
19 tfl the council of the League of Nations 
approved the general conditions laid 
down by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission as necessary to be fullilled before 
the mandate could be ended. The con- 
ditions laid down were that the mandated 
ter. must (a) have a settled gov. ami an 
administration capable of maintaining the 
regular operation of essential gov . 
services; (6) bo capable of maintaining its 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence; (r) be able to maintain public 
peace throughout the whole area; (d) 
have at its disposal adequate financial 
resourc es to provide regularly for normal 
gov. requirements; and (O possess laws 
and a judicial oiganr-ation which will 
afford equal and regular justice to all. 
These com lit ions were deemed to be 
fullilled in the case of Iraq, which, accord- 
ingly, became an independent state (ver 
Iraq). 

Somo students of our colonial problems 
have suggested a solution in tho extension 
of tho M. 6. to all colonies which have not 
attained f u 1 1 self-government. This, liow- 
ever, would involve the abandonment of 
complete territorial sovereignty and the 
better policy would seem to be an advance 
towards a greater degree of economic 
equality and social amelioration. For B 
mandates provide in theory for identical 
personal rights for nationals of all member 
states of the League nr, as now, meruber- 
stutes of the l 'nited Nations, ana (or 
complete economic, commercial, aud 
industrial equality (with some reser- 
vation for the organisation of essential 
public works and services— and on mon- 
opolies — and the mandatory is free to 
organise public works on such lines as be 
thinks just). The A mandates contain 
similar provisions, inserted to moot the 
wishes of the League and of the U.S.A. 
But there an' no provisions in C mandates 
for equality oi opportunity for foreigners, 
though, in practice, the anomaly of the 
position in those mandates has to some 
extent been recognised. In the Brit. 
Canicroons pi Helically all the plantation 
capital was m Her. hands and 80 per cent 
of tho export -> went to (Jermuny before 
the Second World War. In settlement 
there is not much serious discrimination, 
except in New Uni tea, where Australian 
laws, practically ex < hiding Jap., applied 
and still apply. The major consideration 
affecting economic equality was the pledge 
of the ‘open door’ for imports from 

2 A 
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member states of the League. Trade the Pacific Islands. 1929; B. Gerig. The 
statistics for mandated ters. enow marked Open Door and the Mandates system 
differences, but on the whole the open door 1929; Q. Wright, Mandates under the 
was well maintained except in the coun- League of Nations, 1930; N. Bentwich 
tries under O mandate, in which it was not The Mandates System , 1930; A. m! 
prescribed. The extension of the M. S. Margalith, The International Mandates 
to all non self -governing colonies is the 1930; Royal Institute of International 
main proposal of the advisory committee Affairs, The Colonial Problem , 1937* 
to the Labour party in Great Britain (see Charlotte Leubuschcr, Tanganyika Terri- 
C. R. Buxton, The Alternative to War , tory — Study of Economic Policy under 
1930). The Brit. Gov., however, through Mandate , 1944; II. Duncan Hall, Studies 
Mr. (later Karl) Baldwin, expressed the in the Administration of International Iaxw 
view that the application of the M. a. and Organisation, and The League Mandate 
to the Brit, colonial empire would not bo System and the Problem of Dependencies 
welcomed by the inhab. of the depen- (Carnegie Endowment for International 
denotes themselves, who wore proud of Peace, Div. of International Law, Wash- 
their status as Brit, subjects and would ington), 1915; Lord Iluilcv, ‘Colonial 
have resented being placed in a different Trusteeship* (The Times , Oct. 3, 1945), 
category from other mem hors of the Brit, and The Mandates System — Origin , Prin - 
Empire; and, again, that the authority of ciples , Application; series of League of 
Parliament and of the loeal legislatures Nations pubs. vi. A. Mandates (Geneva), 
over those dependencies would have been 1945; Trusteeship Territories m Africa 
prejudiced ; and, finally, that so extended under United Kingdom Mandate (Omd. 
a scheme would have meant the aban- 9840), J946, revised texts, Omd. 6935, 
donment of the existing machinery of a 1946); Trusteeship: Togoland ami Cam - 
Permanent Mandates Commission com- eroons under United Kingdom Mandate 
posed of distinguished experts and its (Cmd. 6863), 1946. 
replacement by a kind of international Mande-nga, see Mandingoks. 
colonial office. The question of extending Mandesur, see Ma ndhaitr. 
the M. S. to other areas in the adminlstra- Mandeville, Bernard de (1670 -17 33), 
tive sense is of less importance than the Eng. philosopher and satirwt. ft. at Dor- 
extemdon of its principles. Within ten droclit, whore his father was a physician, 
years of the treaty of Versailles the M. S. He was educated at the Erasmus School, 
had resulted in wider recognition of the Rotterdam, and at Leyden Univ. In 
principle of tnibteeship, that dependencies 1 691 ho took his medical degree and came 
should be administered in tho interests of to England, but did not practise widely, 
their mhab.; in the principle of tutelage, His fame rests on hts Fable of the lives, or 
that the cultivation of a capacity for self- Private Tices, Public lienefits . which 
government is such an interest; of the appeared brut in 1705, and later cds. in 
principle of international mandate, that 1714 and 1723. It was primarily written 
states are iesponsllde to the international as a political sat ire on the state of England 
community for the exercise of pow or over in 1705, when Marlborough’s ministry 
backward peoples, even if that respon- was accused by the Tones of advocating 
slbility is not fully organised. The M. S. the Fr. war for personal reasons. Ho also 
under the League embraced typical wrote Free Thoughts, on Religion, the 
areas, and if more had been added the Church , and National Ilapptniss (1720); 
Permanent Mandates Commission’s a«l- An Enquiry into the Origin of Honour 
minis tivitne duties might well have (1732); The Planter's ('haritg (1704), etc. 
obscured its scientific and investigatory See J. M. Robertson, Pioneer Humanists, 
functions. Nevertheless tho advantages 1 907 ; F. H. Kave, The Writings of Bernard 
of the League's supervision in the event Mandeville, 1921; and P. B. Anderson, 
of a future political exigency, suggesting Splendor out of Scandal , 1936. 
a change in the status of a dependency, Mandeville, Sir John, was the ostensible 
were considered in tho formulation of the author of a book of travels bearing his 
international trusteeship system of the name, written about tho middle of the 
Tnited Nations Charter; for the ‘trust fourteenth century, giving an account 
ters.,* as defined in the charter, include not of Journey* in the K., including India and 
only ters. now held under mandate, but the Holy Land. It appears to have been 
'territories which may lie detached from compiled from the writings of Wm. of 
enemy states as a result of the Second Boldensole, Odorio of Pordonone, and 
World War.* But the major work of the Vincent do Beauvais. The name of M. 
TnisteeshipiCouncilof the United Nations, was probably fictitious. Wynken do 
as was that of the Permanent Mandates Worde’H ed. of Sir John Mandeville *s 
Commission of the League), is to focus Travels (1499) was remarkable for Its illua- 
attention on the problem of native welfare trafclons, of which It contained a set 'not 
and economic development, to co-ordinate less wonderful than tho adventures they 
Investigations and experiments towards portray.* See P. Homeliug. Mandeville? a 
its solution, and to see that mandated Travels (Early Eng. Text Society), 1919, 
areas are administered In the interests of And H. Ploraer, Wynken de Word* and his 
the natives and tho world according to Contemporaries (London), 1925. 
the best learning .and experience In the Mandi, state of Illm&cbal Pradesh in 
world, thus setting examples for the N.E. Punjab, India, on the S. slope of the 
administration of backward areas every- Himalayas. The tn. Is on the Beas, 45 m. 
where. N.W. of Simla. Timber, rice, pulse, and 

See E. van Maanen -Helmer , The wheat are produced. In 1932 a hydro- 
Mandates System in relation to Africa and electric plant was opened. Area 1209 
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sq. m. Pop. 232,600. See the Mandi 
State Gazetteer, 1908. 

Mandible (Lat. mandibulum , the Jaw), 
name applied in anatomy and zoology to 
tho jawbone. In birds It signifies both 
upper and lower jaws, together with their 
horny Integument, although tho terms 
maxilla and mandi hula are sometimes 
used to refer respectively to the upper and 
lower parts. In mammals the term only 
applies to the under jaw. In insects it 
applies to tho anterior, upper, or outer 
pairs of jaws. 

Mandingoes, Mandingos, Mandingans, 
Mande-nga, or Mandifia, names of an 
important div. of Sudanese Negro peoples 
of W. Africa, especially in Sonegambia. 
between the headwaters of tho Niger and 
tiie Senegal. Among the chief tribes 
and dialects are the Soni-nka, the Swa* 
ninkl people of Azer and tho S.W. 
Sahara, tho Malinkc, and tho Bamana 
(Incorrectly called Bambtira). Smaller 
tribes arc tho Kabimga, the Taronka, and 
tho Jalunka (the sudlx nga, vkc, or nka 
means 'people*). They are highly intel- 
ligent, were early leather- and metal- 
workers, traders, and herdsmen, ami are 
marked by a passionate love of music. 
The majority represent a mixture of 
Negro, Berber, and Arab elements. Tho 
Mandi speech is % er^ widely diffused, and 
largely emploveJ. b> lianslators. The 
empire of Meilo (Mali) was founded by 
their ancestors under Musa (1311-31). 
They were conquered by the Sough a i 
(Songhai) about 1500. They are zealous 
Muslims estimated at over 10,000,000 in 
number. See L. Bingcr, Du A iger an 
golfe de ( Juinee . 1892; F. Lugard. A 
Tropical Dependency, 1905; H. Johnston, 
Liberia, 1900 ; and L. Mare, Le Pays Mossi, 
1909. 

Mandla, dist. and tn. of the Central 
Pro vs., India. Tho tn. (cap.) ih on 
tho Narbada, 50 in. S.1S. of Jabalpur. 
Area (diHt.) 3115 sq. m. Pop. (<Ust.) 
504,600; (tn.) 1 1,700. 

Mandogaili, or Mandu, deserted tn. of 
JDhor state. India, st retelling for b in. 
along tho crest of the Vindliyas. ;r> in. 
from Indore. It was the cap. of the am t. 
Muslim kingdom of Malwa, and has ruins 
of a line mosque of Pathun architecture. 
Sec V. B. Campbell. Gazetteer of Bombay 
(part ii, vol. i.), 1896. 

Mandoline, stringed musical Instrument 
of tho lute family (treble member), but 
with deeper convexity of back. It is of 
It. origin, but is now r common in most 
civilised lands. Tho two chief varieties 
are the Neapolitan (with four pairs of 
metallic strings) and tho Milanese (with 
five pairs). It is played with a plot tram 
or quill of tortoiseshell, wiialcbone, or 
some pliable substance, held in the right 
hand. The finger-board, or nock, has 
many frets u cross. See Sir G. Grove, Die- 
tionaryof Music , vol. ill., 3rd ed. 1927, and 
P. J. Bone, The Guitar and Mandoline, 
1934. 

' Mandrake, or Mandragora , small genus 
of perennial plants of the family Solan- 
aceeo, of exceptional legendary Interest. 
They are stem! ess plants, with thick tap 
roots and dark-green wrinkled leaves. 


M. autumnalis bears pale purple flowers in 
Sept., and M . officinalis , white or blue 
flowers in May, followed by yellow, 
globose fruit. Both have been supposed 
to be tho M. of Genesis, and the plants 
were and still are credited with many 
miraculous properties. 



Mandrill, large W. African baboon Its 
Immense canine teeth, large blood-red 
ischial callosities, and huge, naked, 
gaudily striped checks tender it one of tho 
most hideous creatures in nature. It w 
insectivorous. 

Mandsaur, or Mandesur, tn. of Gwalior 
state, Madhya-Blmrat, Ind a a, on a tnb. 
of the Chamhuk 106 in. X.W. of Indore. 
A treaty w’as signed here ( 1 8 1 8 ) t tiding the 
Maratha-Pindari war. There i-> trado in 
opium. Pop. 30,000. 

Mandu, sec Mandouvrh. 

Manduria, tn. of Leoco prov., H Italj . 
22 in. S.K. of Taranto. Pliny describe- 
its anct. well. Olives, fruit, gram, and 
wine are produced. Pop. (with Ikrgiano 
Montcfusco), 14.000. 

Mandvi: J. Seaport of Ciitch. India, on 
the gulf of Cuteli. Pou. 28,000. 2. tn. 

of Bombay Prov., India, on tho Tapti, 
30 m. from Surat. Pop. 2000. 

Manes, or Di Manes (’the good gods’), 
iu Horn, mythology the disembodied and 
immortal spirits of the dead, a. • applied 
somewhat indcimilcly to tho i '* *ers of 
the low r er W'orld. They were rogvded as 
gods, and onl> propitiated with oderlngs. 
especially at certain festhals (Parentalia 
and Feralia). if. Like*? and Penates. 
See Ovid, Fasti, ii., .>35, 617, *42; Cicero, 
De Levibus, ii. 9, 22; G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus di r liomer, 1 902. 

Manet, fidouard (1832-83), Fr. realistic 
genre and poitr.iit painter, regarded as 
the founder of impressionism. He was 
sent on a voyage to Bio de Jaueiro (1848b 
but persisted in taking up an artist’s 
career, and became a pupil of Couture and 
Courbet. ITe travelled widely in Europe 
and devoted mueli time to studying tuo 
Sp. masters in the Louvre. He became 
head of th© Koolc dos BatignoUes (1863). 
His works wore severely criticised and 
often rejected by the Salon. They include 
'Buyout cVabsinthe’ (r. 1860), •Olympia* 
(1865), ‘Tho harden* (1870), ‘Enfant a 
l'tpto,* 'Bon Bock’ (1873), first of the 
plein air paintings, and portraits of Zola, 
M. A. B roust, and flochefort (1831). See 
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monographs by Zola (18(57), Baziro (1884), 
Durat (1902), von Tschudi (1902), J. 
Meier-Grtifo (1912): J. K. Blanche (Eng. 
trans.). 1923; A. Brmi-t. 1929; and 1\ 
IMthmrd. 1945; also 1\ Courthlon (ed.) t 
Manet raeonte /)ar lui-mime el par ses 
amts, 1915. 

Manetho, Egyptian priest and historian. 
He lived during the reign of Ptolemy 11. 
(Philadelphia). and was probably a native 
of Sebennytns in the Delta. He wrote on 
the hist, and theology of anct. Egypt, his 
greatest work being the hist, of Egypt 
written in Ok. Only fragments have 
come down to us, saved by Josephus, ami 
the tables of dynasties of the kings 
divided Into three hooks. The Christian 
ehruuographers have kept for us a great 
deal of his work, though mauy of them 
differ and are untrustworthy. Julius 
Afrieanus, Eusebius, and Georgius Syu- 
cellus have all handcil down quotations, 
and references that are valuable*. The 
fragments of M.’s work have formed the 
accepted foundation for the present 
sehome of the Egyptian dynasties w T ith 
their allot ted periods. See A. Wiedemann, 
Aer/yptische (Jew hirhte, lsSi. 

Manfred (1231- titi). king of Sic'ily and 
natural son of the Emperor Frederick 11., 
oil whose dcatii he acted ;is rc*gent In 
Italy, during the minority of his nephew, 
Conrutlin. In 1258, on a rumour of the 
death of the latter, he w'as proclaimed 
king of the Two Sicilies and crowned at 
Palermo. He was thereupon cxconimunl- 
cated by the pope, but marched into the 
papal ter., and was acknowledged master 
of Tuscuuy. Later, however. Pope Urbau 
IV. re-excommunica ted him, and be- 
stowed his kingdom on < ’harles I. of Anjou, 
aud finally he was defeated and killed «t 
Benevento. M.'s government was bene- 
ficial to the country : he estab. schools in 
all the largo cities, founded Manfredonia, 
and built the harbour of Salerno. See K. 
Hampe, l rbrtu / 1 '. and Manfred , 12G 1-6 /, 
1905, aud W. Cohn, Daft Zedalter dtr 
llohi ustaufen in Sizillefi, 1925. 

Manfredonia, til. of Eoggiu Prov.. Italy, 
on the gulf of M., an Inlet of the Adriatic, 
22 in. N.E. of Foggia. it was founded 
by Manfred of Sicily in 1293, 2 m. E. of 
the anct. .Sipontum. The Tmks pillaged 
it in 1620. Figs, almond", arid carobs are 
exported. There are salt lagoons near. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Mangaldan, tn. of Pangadnan Prov., 
Luzon, Philippine Is., near S. shore of tire 
gulf of Lingayen. It is connected by a 
high road with lhigupan. Pop. 18,997. 

Mangalore, or Mangalur, seaport of 
Madras, India, cap. of S. Kanara (list, 
on the Malabar coast, 125 m. N.N.W. of 
Calicut. Coorg coffee, and popper are 
exported. It has a gov. college and a 
Jesuit college of St. Aloysios (both 
connected with Madras Unlv.). Weaving, 
printing, and shipbuilding are among its 
industries. It was sacked by the Portu- 
guese three times t# the sixteenth century, 
Bravely resisted Tlppu Sahib’s army, 
1782-83, and finally became Brit. In 1799. 
Pop. 81,000. 

Mangan, James (Clarenoe) (1803-49). 
Irish poet, wrote for the Station (founded 


18 42), and contributed to many Irish 
newspapers under various pseudonyms. 
Anthologia (Sermanica (1845) and Rom- 
ances and J Sal l ads of Ireland (1850) were 
among Ills chief works. See D. J. 
O'Donoghue, Lifeand Writingsof Mangan , 
1897, and his eds. of Poems, 1903, and 
Prose Writings , 1904. 

Manganese, symbol Mn, atomic number 
25, atomic weight 5 4*95, suspected to bo 
present by tfcheclc (1774) in pyrolu&ite, 
and isolated by Ghan. it occurs os the 
dioxide (MnO*) iu pyroiusito, as t lie sesqui- 
oxide (MnaOa) in braunito, as tho tetroxido 
(M 113 O 4 ) in hausmannitc. and as the car- 
bonate (MiiCOs) in association with 
iron carbonates in iron ores. The metal 
is Homewhat difficult to reduce; it is 
prepared by mixing the oxide or tho car- 
bonate with charcoal and subjecting the 
mixture to a high temp, or (see Uoi.d- 
sciimit Mini ion) by mixing manganous 
oxido with powdered aluminium in a 
resistant crucible, and starting the reac- 
tion by means of a magnesium wire fuse. 
Tho mutul is dark brown or black in 
colour, takes a high polish, and has a sp. 
gr. of 7*39, melting point 1260* (3. It 
oxidise-, readily, evolves hydrogen slowly 
from water and rapidly from sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids. It is used 
commercially for tho production of the 
following alloys: manganese bronze (4-f> 
per cent Mn). Mn brass (with copper and 
zinc), Mn German silver (with copper and 
zinc), fuanganin— a very useful allov for 
electrical resistances (Cu 8 4, Ni 12, Mn 4), 
Houssler’s alloy, a magnetic alloy (con- 
taining aluminium, Mn, and copper), 
spiegel iron i20 32 per cent Mu), ferro- 
manganese (7d SO percent Mn). uud Mn 
steel (as much as 12 per cent M 11 ). This 
steel is extremely hard, does not lose Its 
temper, and is used part ieularly in machin- 
ery for crushing 'xsicks. Manga ncso- 
nickcl alloys for anchor holts and boiler 
flrc-brlcks. The chief compounds are 
manganous oxide (MnO).a green powder 
obtained by ignit ing t lie higher oxides In a 
current of hydrogen; trhnangauesc tetrox- 
ide (M 111 O 4 ), a reddish powder ohtaiuod 
by heating any oxido in the presence of 
air; manganese sesquioxidc (Mn 2 0 8 ), a 
dark brown powder obtained by heating 
any oxide in a mixture of nitrogen (73 per 
cent) and oxygen (25 percent ); tnaugaueso 
dioxide (MnO s ), a black solid found 
native as pyrohislte, and prepared as a 
hydroxide by shaking up the manganous 
hydroxide, Mn(OII) s , with chlorine water. 
It may he used as a source of oxygen 
when heated alone or with milphurJc 
acid. Manganese trioxfdo (MnO»), ob- 
tained by tho action of sodium carbonate 
on tho green solution made by adding 
strong sulphuric acid to potassium 
permanganate. It is reddish-brown. Man- 
aneso h<*ptoxldn (MiijO?). a red -brown 
quid made by the action of a little 
water on a solution of potassium nor- 
manganato in strong sulphuric ac*ld. Tho 
mauganates of tho alkali*, formed by 
fusing manganese dioxide with tho hy- 
droxides of the alkalis ; tho permanganates 
of the alkalis, formed by treating the man- 
ganates with acids; manganous sulphide 
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(MnS), formed by precipitating solutions 
of manganese salts with ammonium 
sulphide; manganese sulphate (MnSO«), a 
pink crystalline solid, formed by beating 
tbo dioxide with strong sulphuric acid; 
manganous chloride (MnCls), a red crystul- 
line solid formed by passing guseouH 
hydrochloric acid over heated manguncse 
carbonate. Some of the saltH of mangan- 
ese are used in medicine for the treatment 
of oiuvmiu and chlorosis. The manga n- 
ates and ])ermanganutes of sodium and 
potassium aro used in solution as disin- 
fecting fluids, e.g. in Cond> *s fluid. See 
alhO > I'HKO-MaNU ANJ'SK. 

Mangatarem, or Mangalar6n, pueldo of 
Tangasinan Prow, Luzon, Philippines, 
on a trib. of the Agno Grande, 18 m. S. of 
Lingaycn. Pop. 15,000. 

Mange, parasitic disease of the skin 
caused hy t he presence of minuto M -mites. 
They arc of four main kinds: (1 ) Harcoptes, 
which burrow through the skin; (2) 
iSoroptcs; (3) Symbiotes; and (4) Derma- 
Indeed cs, v\hl<*h aie more Mipcrflciul in 
tlicir operations. M. allccts the horse, 
inw, sheep, pig, dog. cut. and also mail. 
M. m horses is < ompulsorilv notflluhie to 
the lot al authorities, a*> also is psoioptic 

M. in sheep, or sheep scab. Repeated 
application of greuxj dressings destroy 
the parasites. 

Mangel-wurzel, oi Mangold, important 
loot crop rich in cane-sugar, and derived, 
like sugar-beet and garden beet, from 
Beta mantima , a weed (order Chenopo- 
diaewp) found on the Eng. y. coast. The 
varieties of M. arc of tlirce types — long, 
tankaid, and globe; red, yellow, or orange 1 
in colour. Many varieties are suited to 
speeial < oudltions, and the gold tankard i.s 
the most nutritious. The fruit Is a rough 
integument containing four or five seeds, 
and is drilled in April in rows 20 to 30 in. 
apart, the young plants being snbxe 
quently singled out 10 to 11 in. apart, m 
the rows. The crop, requiring a warm, 
dry climate, is grown chiefly In the s. of 
England, thriving best in richly manured, 
deep clay loams. The root is very 
sensitive to frost, and must he lifted in 
Oct., before It is ripe; it is- kept in clumps 
till Fob. before feeding fo stock, 

Mangin, Charles Marie Emmanuel 
(1860-1025), Fr. general, b. at Sarrebourg, 
Meurtho, July 0, grandson of a member of 
the court of cassation and counsellor of 
state and son of Louls-EugCme M., a 
divisional general. Educated at Toulon 
and Versailles lyeCes, at the college of St. 
Francis Xavier, LumHille, and at M. Cyr, 
he began lus army career as on infantry 
marine subaltern, and saw service in the 
Sudan (1803 00), Tongking (1001-1). and 
Morocco (1012-13). In the First World 
War be commanded the 5th Div.; then 
tlie 11th Army Corps, the 0th Corps, the 
0th Corps (1017), mid in 1018 the Tenth 
Army, lie rendered most distinguished 
service in the First World War, notably 
in 1010 in the great countorstroke at 
’Verdun, the furious attack on the Mouse, 

N. of the famous fortress, nominally 
conducted under the general command of 
Nivelle, being actually conducted by M. 
The scheme of t lie counter-attack at the 


second battle of the Marne was drawn up 
by P6tain in consultation with M., Fayolle, 
and L>6goutte: and M. and D£goultc 
commanded the Franco- A mcr. troops 
which attacked the tiers. W. of Solxsons 
near Chateau Tli terry on July 18. He 
then assailed the Gera. on the line from the 
Oiso to the Aisne with equal success. 
Finally in Aug. his army broke the 
‘llunding line* between the Oi&c, Serre, 
and Aisne, and reached M6/J6res by Xov . 
8, just before the armistice. Pubs.: La 
Force noire (1910), crowned by the 
Academy; Comment Unit la guerre (1921 >; 
Commenta ires (t pot traits (1922); La Plus 
grande France, and Tlistoire militant 
el narnle (in JJistoire de la nation francaisc , 
od. G. Haimtaux). See lives hy G. 
Hanotaux, 1925; C. Bugnet, 1934; and 1*. 
Norcau-Vauthicr. 1930. 

Mangnall, Richmal (1769-1820). Eng. 
schoolmistress, was probably 6. in Man- 
chester, and received her education ut, 
Crofton Hall near Wakefield, Yorkshire*. 
Rhe nft erwards joined the staff and eventu- 
a lly became head of the school. She wrote 
Historical and Miscellaneous Questions J nr 
the Use of Young People (1800); Half an 
Hour's Lounge , or Poems (1805), .iml 
Com pt tub uni of Htogtaphy, 1815. 
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Mango, kid ne. v -shaped fruit, yellow and 
red In colour, of the M.-tree ( Mangifera 
mdica ), which is extensively cultivated 
both for the tiuit and tor its numerous 
medicinal and economic uses. 

Mangosteen, brown orange-like fruit, 
filled with a most deliciously flavoured 
sweet pulp, ot an o\ ergreen tropical tree 
((Jarcinia mangnstana ) with red unisexual 
flowers (fannlv Guttiforiev 

Mangrove, <»r Wnzojdtora , genus of 
tropical trees of great vulue in reclaiming 
coast land. The seeds germinate on the 
parent tree, sending down roota of con- 
siderable sin . und forming as the trees 
grow a great network which retains vege- 
table matter, ami gradually convoitx 
swamps into solid ground. The fruit 
of Rhizophora mangel is edible. iSft 
Illustration, p. 734.) 

Manhattan, co. sent of Hile> co.. KtiUMts, 
U.S.A., 52 in. X.W. of Topeka on the 
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Kansas R. It bus iron foundries and 
flour-mills. Pop. 10,000. 

Manhattan Island, situated at the mouth 
ol the Hudson R.. U.S.A. Its length is 
about 13 m., and its greatest width about 
21m. It forms the commercial and finan- 
cial centre and bor. of Manhattan, which 
1* the chief business part of New York 
city. The rocks of which it is formed rise 
to a height of more than 240 ft. in the N. 
of the is. Peter Minuit, the first Dutch 
governor-general, bought it from the 
Indians in 1626 for tho equivalent of 
twenty-flvo dollars. The building of 
permanent headquarters for the United 
Nations was staited at M. on Sept. 
14, 10 18. See also Ne w York City. 
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Mani, see under MayiciiACISM. 

Manio Depressive Psychosis, see under 
Insanity (Classification). 

Manichseism, religion professed and 
taught by a Persian named Maui (a.j>, 
216). a man of noble birth and a native of 
Ecbatana. He was well educated by his 
father, and brought up in the sect of the 
Mandaeaus. At the time of his birth two 
great religions, utterly opposed to one 
another, were the accepted creeds of the 
world he knew. One was Mtthraism, an 
Iranian creed, and the other was Chris- 
tian! t’\ Mani had studied both, and 
also the anct. Persian Magism, and tho 
new faith which he proclaimed combined 
many points from each oreed. M. was u 
dual system of religion open to grave 
moral abuse, as St. Augustine, once a 
Manic bean, witnesses, uood and evil 
reigned us equal powers ; the first man was 
a product of Satan, though containing 
a spark of the light of God. Man! 
believed hr- was the Inst of the chosen 
prophets, preached that Noah and Abra- 
ham and probably Zoroaster and Buddha 
were also prophets; he also taught a 
curious, shadowy, spiritual belief In Jesus 
Christ. The Persian king, ghapur I., was 
certainly influenced by his teaching* 
Honnizd, his successor, was tolerant and 
interested in this faith, but Barbara I., 
who succeeded Hormlzd, was a believer 
in the power of the priestly caste of 
Magians, who, bitterly hostile to Mani and 


his creed, secured his deliverance into 
their hands. They crucified him, and 
flayed him while yet alive. The Mani- 
checan beliof existed, though modified 
by Christian Influences, until the thir- 
teenth century* and its moral dualism is 
found continually at the base of various 
early and medieval heresies, as the 
Bozonists, Alblgenses, etc. See F. Ou- 
mont, Recherches sur le mancMisine, 
1908-12; F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of 
(he Manichecs, 1925; C. Widengren, The 
Great Vohu Manah and the Apostle of God % 
1943; D. Obolensky, The Bogomils , 1948. 

Manifest (from Lat. manifestos , plain), 
document, signed by tho master of a 
vessel, and containing a list of all the 
packages or separate items of freight on 
board tho vessel with their distinguishing 
marks, numbers, destiuatiou, description, 
etc. It Is designed for tho use and infor- 
mation of tho custom houso officers. 

Manifesto, formerly a public declaration 
of war by u prince nnd explaining his 
motives. It was pub. within hi» own 
ter. and communicated to other states 
through the channels of diplomacy. 

Manihlki Islands, an archipelago situ- 
ated in the Paciflo Ocean, N. of the society 
Is. and to the W. of tho Marquesas. Tho 
chief Is. are Penrhyn, M., and Caroline. 
They worn annexed by Great Britain 
dijring the nineteenth < on fury, and are 
part of Now Zealand for administrative 
purposes. Area .'*0 sq m. Pop. (Poly- 
nesians) of M. 100, of Penrhyn 400; total 
pop. of archipelago about 1200. 

Manila, cap. and prin. port of the 
Philippine Is., stands on the VV. coast of 
tho is. of Luzon, at tho mouth of the 
Pasig. It was founded in 1571 by Leg- 
ft'qd, who inaugurated Sp. rule, and it 
remained Sp. until 1897, when it was 
captured b> Amor, troops under Oen. 
Wesley Merritt. AttW the Philippines 
were ceded to the U.S.A. in 1899, many 
improvements were made both in and 
about the uty. Tho old Sp. city, which 
w p as called Intramuros, remains sub- 
stantially unaltered within the walls, 
which w T ere restored by tin* Amors, after 
they took possession in 1898. The walls 
are stout and about 25 ft. high, with a 
circuit ot 2 k m. They were begun In 1384 
and completed by forced Filipino and 
Chinese labour. The small old city is in 
striking contrast to tho city and suburbs 
outside it. There is a central square on 
which stand tho cathedral, the chief gov. 
buildings, and tho old Sp. gov. library. 
There are numerous churches and con- 
vents with hospitals and other Catholic 
institutions and, in all ousotitials, Intm- 
rnuros is a Sp. tn., though the Filipinos 
have not boen slow to adopt Amor. ways. 
The observatory was founded in 1865 by 
the Jesuit * and up to the Second World 
War was still run by thenf, the official 
meteorological service for tlse Philippines 
being supervised there. Under Sp. rule 
the t&., surrounded by swamps and 
marshes, was malarial and unhealthy. 
Amor, engineers drained this land and on 
It were built healthy suburbs. Similarly 
what is now the promenade of Luneta 
was then beneath the sea. The A mere. 
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introduced a good system of electric 
lighting, a telephone sorvico, and on 
excellent water supply, and linked the 
city with neighbouring tns. by fine motor 
roads. The railway service was extended 
uutil the M. Hail road. Company had, in 
1941. a mileage of 712 of main -lino track, 
and the small tramways were replaced by 
an Amor, street railway. Hut the greatest 
improvement was the construction of a 
deep ami wife harbour; and the glory of 
M. before tlio Second World War was the 
range of now quays, unequalled in the 
Far JO., and hardly surpassed in any sea- 
port ot the world; and M. Ilay, with an 
area of 770 sq. m., is the tiuost harbour 
in the Far E. The quays wore severely 
damaged in the Jap. attack in 1942, and 
the iiwt that the harbour was found in 
194.") to be cluttered with sunken craft 
showed that, during the Jap. occupation 
the port was used oidy to a limited extent. 
For the planning of M. the Amer. Gov. 
employed D. II. Huruhnm, the Chicago 
architect of the World’s Fair in 1893 and 
later el SelfrJdgc’s store. Burnham ami 
his associates designed av oniics and parks, 
commercial quarter** and suburbs, and the 
steady giowth of t tie city justified tin* 
magnjfh once of their scheme. M. became 
one ot the world’s Illicit cities, with an 
excellent record In public health. The 
sloping lawns uk. a ipdightfnl feature, 
especially on the sides facing the modern 
eitv. The moat was filled in in 1905. 
M.‘ before 1941 was the greatest hemp 
inaiket in the world and a famous port for 
the export of sugar, copra, tobacco, 
coco-nut oil, embroideries, lumber, and 
cordage, and tor the import of foodstulls. 
coal, cotton goods, and manufactured 
article*. The Philippine mint is at M., 
and the city had more than 1 ,000 factories, 
employing over 20,000 workers. There 
were tobacco and sugar inctorics, hemp- 
works, and mills lor expressing oil. 
The temp, of M. rarely exceeds 100 oxen 
in the hot season, when the seat of gov. 
moves to Baguio. The archbishop of M. 
i« metropolitan of the eccles. prov. of the 
Philippines (1941). Pop. 67:1,000. 

The Jap. before the war wore engaged 
in a systematic policy of infiltration, and 
were gradually making their wa> into 
various depts. of business. The census 
statistics nro significant; in 1 925 the .Tap. 
in M. were well under 2000 in number; 
bv 1939 they numbered at least 30.000. 
The Amer. pop. was about 4000. Jap. 
bombers first raided M. on Pee. 7, 1911, 
tho day on which they attacked Pearl 
Harbour. Jap. forces landed on Luzon 
on Pec. 9. Thor© wore repeated savage 
bombing attacks on the city throughout 
Dec., churches and other centres of Chris- 
tian worship and culture being deliber- 
ately selected as targets. The beautiful 
old church of Santo Domingo, with its 
valuable art treasures and venerated relics 
was reduced to ruins. The great cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception was at- 
tacked sev. times, as also with the college 
of San Juan Lateran. with Its irreplaceable 
library of original MSS. Repeated attacks 
on successive days were made on the 
Santa Rosa anu the Santa Catalina 


convents. The San Juan de Dios hospital 
was also singled out for attack. In the 
hope of saving the city from bombing, its 
defender, Gen. MacArthur, declared M. 
an open city and its anti-aircraft guns were 
evacuated. Jan. troops entered M. on 
Jau. 2, 1942. Early in Jan. 1945 Amer. 
troops under Gen. MacArthur landed at 
Lingo y an Gulf and advanced south- 
wards towards M. Three weeks later 
other Amer. forces landed on the Batan- 
gas Prov.. menaced the cap. from the S. 
Two Amer. armies soon afterwards 
encircled the city and the first Amer. 
Hying column entered it on Feb. 4. 
Gen. MoeArthur was always in touch with 
the resistance movement in M. and com- 
munication with the city was maintained 
by numerous radio stations about the is. 
and by submarine throughout, the period 
of Jap. occupation. See also Pacific 
Campaigns in the Second World Waiu 
Sec J. Foreman, The. Philippine Island*, 
1906; J. B. Arnold, The Philippines, 
1912; N. Roosevelt, The Philippines , 
1927; H. \V. Krieger. Peoples of the 
Philippines, 1942; and \V\ C. Forbes, The 
Philippine Islands (revised ed.), 1945. 

Manila Bay, large bay on the \V. of 
Luzon Is., Philippine 1**. Its mouth is 
10 in. wide, and it expands in tho interior 
to a width of 35 in. 

Manila, or Manilla, Hemp, fibre obtained 
from Musa text tl is. which grows and is 
cultivated in tho Philippines, the marser 
fibre being u(ili-cd tor cordage and *< 111 - 
cloth, and tho finer ior handkerchiefs and 
scarves. 

Manilius, Gaius, Rom. tribune, in 66 
B.c. succeeded in having a law- passed 
which gave to freedmen the ri-rnt of 
voting in tho same tribe a** their patroni. 
On this being declared void by the* Senate, 
he endeavoured to secure Porupey’s 
assistance by proposing to confer on mm 
supremo command in tho war against. 
Mi thrid a tos. 

ManiJius, Marcus or Gaius, Rom. poet, 
liven probably in the reign of Augustus or 
Tiberius, lio was the author of a Lat. 
didactic poem about astronoruj Mid as- 
trology entitled Astrononiica, a vnrk in 
five books, the first two of which *• vat of 
astronomy as the foundation of asTrology. 
the rest of tho influence of constellations 
on human destiny. 

Manilla, metal hoop or horseshoe, used 
by W. African tribes as currency, and still 
surviving in Nigeria. It is nnido ot 
bronze, or of a mixture of tin, load, and 
copper, is worth about 3d., and weighs 
about 3 oz. The gov. has decided to re- 
deem it at a lived rate, and after a stated 
period it will lie illegal currency, save for 
some 200 which may bo used ior cere- 
monial pun^HCs. 

Manin, Daniel (1804-57), It. patriot, 
elected, during the revolution of 1848. 

resident of the Venetian republic. From 

831 he became a rei'ognlsed lea dor of 
Liberal opinion in Venice; in 1847 he was 
thrown into prison for a spirited public 
address of which he was the author. Dur- 
ing the annexation ot Lombardy to Pied- 
mont M. laid down his authority, but on 
the defeat of the Sardinian forces at 
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Novara, March 23, 1849, he resumed it, I brane between two bones. A tubercular 


and was the animating spirit of the entire 
pop. of Venice during the heroic defence 
of the city for four months against the 
besieging Austrian Army. On Aug. 24 
Venice capitulated, but M., with forty of 
the prin. citizens, being excluded from all 
stipulations, quitted the city. He retired 
to Paris, where he d. 

Maning, Frederick Edward (1812-83), 
by birth an Irishman, in 1S33 went to New 
Zealand, settled at Onaki. and was made 
a naturalised Maori. He took part in the 
wars of 184a and 1861. and in I 860 was 
made a judge for the purpose of settling 
titles of land. He wrote* Old New Zealand 
(1863) and The History of the 1 Var in the 
North in 184 > (1876). 

Manioc, or Mandioo, also known as Mani- 
bot, Mandioca, Cassava, and Yuca — the 
last-named is not to bo confused with 
yucca, a genus of tho family Liliocero. M. 
Js a plant with on edible root, which 
furnishes a starchy food now widely used 
throughout the tropics, but formerly 
known only in tho Americas. It is now 
produced commercially os the source of 
tapioca. See also Cassava. 

Maniple: 1. Eucharistic vestment 

assumed by a bishop or mitred abbot 
after the Confiteor in the mass and by a 
priest after the stole and before the 
chasuble. It is carried looped over the 
left wrist. At first a strip of linen it is now 
made of silk or other material about 3 ft. 
long, sometimes with a fringe and gold 
embroidery. It i 3 said to symbolise 
penance. Disused by tho churches of 
the Eng. communion it tends to reappear 
sometimes for wiping the chalice rim, 
which was its original purpose. 2. One 
of 1 he divs. of tho Rom. legion. From tho 
lourth century n.c. onwards the 3000 
heavy armed infantry formed twenty 
Ms. of 120 rank and file and ten of sixty, 
each with two officers called centuriones 
and a vejcillarius or standard-bearer. Of 
each sixty soldiers twenty carried only a 
spear and javelin: the remaining forty 
had oblong shields, and probably also 
body armour. 

Manipulative Surgery is the manual 
treatment, without the* use of instruments, 
of affected joints. It thus includes mas- 
sage (g.v m ), but is more usually applied 
to special manipulation of the joints. It 
is often confused with osteopathy, which 
is a separate science of treatment. The 
medical profession as a whole Htill re- 
gards M. S. with suspicion, partly because 
it has for years been practised by people 
without medical qualifications. Although 
undoubtedly hurm has been done in some 
cases, there arc many in which good has 
resulted. Doctors me beginning to re- 
cognise this, and some arc putting M. 
treatment on a scientific basis. Another 
hindrance to the progress of M. treutinent 
was that certain able medical men ad- 
vocated rest for affected joints. The 
‘rest cure/ however, often resulted in 
permanent stiffness. 

Some affections that can be cured by 
skilful M. S. are adhesions of muscle and 
tendons to their sheaths ; certain forms of 
dislocation; the wedging of^synovial mem- 


joint should never bo treated by manipu- 
lation, and any affection should he care- 
fully diagnosed, if necessary with tho aid 
of a radiograph, before any treatment, is 
applied. An anoesthetie is usually ad- 
ministered to ensure the complete relaxa- 
tion of tho muscles. In the treatment of 
adhesions tho limb Is grasped just above 
and below the joint, and, if extension be 
difficult, flexion is first performed, and 
then extension in such a way that the 
adhesions are separated. After the pain 
has subsided appropriate massage may be 
applied. Obviously if tho operation be 
performed by any ono without adequate 
knowledge considerable harm may result. 

See J. 11. McnncJl, Physical Treatment 
by Movement , Manipulation, and Massage 
(3th ed.). 1945. 

Manipur: 1. State of India, lying be- 
tween Assam and Upper Burma. It con- 
sists of a valley surrounded by nits., the 
prin. products being tea, rice, cotton, 
opium, and tobacco. Area 8638 sq. m. 
Pop. 512,000. 2 . Or Imphal, cap. of the 

state of M., 236 m. N.W. of Mandu- 
lay. Pop. 75,000. The state* of M. and 
Imphal were Involved in tho most critical 
battles in Burma during tho Second World 
War, when the Jap. vainly attempted to 
invade India. See under Huuma. Second 
World War Campuunh in. 

Manis, sec Pangolin. 

Manisa, sec Magnesia ad Sipymtm. 

Manistee, c n. scat of M. ro., Michigan. 
U.S.A., on the lH'rc Marquette rail- 
road, 110 m. N.W. of (Irani! Rapids. 
Pop. 8600. 

Manitoba, prov. of tho dominion of 
Canada. Since its northward extension 
in 1912, to the sixtieth parallel, and N.- 
eastward to Hudson Bay, it has been a 
maritime prov.: its length is 1260 ni. It 
has a S. frontier witrr N. Dakota and 
Minnesota (U.S.A.), to the E. lies Ontario, 
to the N.K. is Hudson Bay. to tho N. tho 
N.W. Tors., and to the W. Saskatchewan. 
It include-* the whole of Lake Manitoba, 
Lakes Winnipeg and WlnnipegosJs, tho 
Dauphin and Swan Lakes in the N.W., 
the Pelican and White Water Lakes in tho 
S.W., and many smaller lakes; the total 
area under water in the prov. is 26,789 
sq. m. The surface of the prov. is, on tlio 
whole, level, though there are some hilly 
tracts, such as the Turtle Hills in the S.W. 
and the Biding Hills further N., which are 
well wooded. In tho E. is a continuation 
of tho old crystalline rock formation which 
prevails in M., und some of the scenery 
is wild and rugged in character; N.W . 
the first prairie steppe extends through tho 
prov., occupying oiic-lmlf i ts area ; on tho 
W. and S.W. lies tho second prairie steppe, 
occupying one-quarter; tho boundary 
between the two steppes 1 $ marked by 
a series of elevatious — Pembina Mts., 
Riding Mts., and Duck Mts* In tho prov. 
itself and tho Porcupiuo |IIUs on tho 
boundary between M. and Saskatchewan. 
The Turtle Mts. stand in tho S.W. part of 
M. by themselves. Tho surface of tbo 
first steppe is generally fiat prairie, that of 
tho second Is more rolling, but on tho 
whole there Is little difference. The prin. 
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lakes lie within the first steppe, which has 
•an elevation of about 800 ft. above sen 
level. The surface in the N.E. is very 
diversified, roufeh and broken, with fre- 
quent bogs and marsh land. All the 
lakes are very shallow, even Lake Winni- 
peg being nowhere more than 70 ft. in 
depth. The explanation of this is that all 
were at one time the centre of a glacial 
lake. Lake Agassiz to geologists, which 
f ovored three-quarters of M. and oxfcwndcd 
into the U S.A. in the 8., into Ontario on 


into mixed farming and dairying. Newer 
varieties of wheat have been developed, 
increasing the areas where its growth is 
possible and moving the zone fuither W. 
aud N. In 1947 the wheat acreage in M. 
was 2,497,000. The flfturo for other 
<iops was- barley, 1,901,000; oats, 
1,381,000; rye, 40,000; flax seed, 556,000; 
mixed grams, 13,400; other grains and 
pulses, 4 4,000; potatoes, 21,500; hay and 
clover, 214,600; fodder corn, 17,400. 
Stock -raising has become an important 



\ ulutial I ilm Hoard, Lana It 

Manitoba: tiu. mining sown of i lin i?lo\ 

1 hn 1 Ion sprawl'. ov< r one of th nchi st or< il< pobit-. in tin* world BemnU tl,e private dwelling 
houvs copied by tn humans, sup msors, an 1 otlmaib, ns* out of the smelting werkb 


tho K.. and as fat \V. as the K. bnundarv 
of the second steppe. When tlu* wateis 
declined tho S. centidl aioa of M w.e* left 
under deposits of c lav and silt, now 
< ovored with bl.uk vegetable mould of 
great fertility. The prin. rivs nu the 
Assinibome, rising iu Saskatchewan, and 
the llod It., which uses in the IT.S V., and 
after a course of 700 m (500 of whit b are 
iu the U.S.A.) flows into Lake Winni- 
peg. At tho junction of tin two ms. is 
\\ innipcg. 

Tho climato is gtnerallv lu alt hv mid 
dry. The trees include elm, oak, aspeu, 
spruce, tamarack, maple, poplar, etc , and 
many varieties of fruit are grown M. 
was formerly the great wheat prov. and 
Winnipeg the great market, but though 
the latter is still tho caeo. the impoitant 
tv heat provs. arc now Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Wheat is still grown in M., 
but the Impoverishment of tho land b> 

4 one -crop * farming has forced tho farmers 

E.E 8 


at tivitv , and hog i .using, poultry-u timing 
and bee-keeping are widely earned on 
Tho livestock statistics m 1947 were: 
horses, 195,300. null h cows 266,700, 
other v attic. 299,700, bwiue. 347,290, 
sheep, 181,000, poultrj , 8,224,100. 

W Ln 1st tho s area* of M. arc fertile 
agne. land, the N. two thirds of the prov. 
form part of the Lament mu bliield, the 
pro -Cambrian locks of which hold promise 
of nob minimi deposits, ln the Rice- 
llcicbford Lakes disl. gold is being mined, 
whilst N. M. lias laige deposits or zme. 
topper, gold, and silver, ln tho Snow 
Lake dist. largo now gold deposits are 
being developed, as are rich nickel-copper 
deposits in the Lvnn Lake area and new 
copper-zino deposits In tbo Flin Finn area. 

Lignite has been found in the M. portion 
of the Turtle Mts., and good coal ln the 
8.10. In the N.W arc salt springs; in the 
Star Lake bolt tungsten and molybdenum 
arc mined ; largo deposits of gypsum occur 

*2 A 
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at Gypsumville, N.E. of Lake M. Cement, 
bricks, and limestone are also produced. 
The total value of minerals In 1948 was 
826,768,000. 

Large quantities of high -grade fish are 
caught from the numerous lakes, to a value 
of 85,408,000 in 1947-48. Forest reserves, 
including the Riding Mt. National Park, 
cover 3,545,000 ao. Animal pelts, in 
1947, taken from the wild, were valuod at 
about 83,800,000, and from ranch-brod 
animals in 1947 9726,589. In 1947 water- 
power generated totalled 2,055,000,000 
kWh. In 1948 the gross value of manu- 
factured products was 8450,000,000, 
produced in industrial estabs. employing 
some 41,000 workers. 

Winnipeg is the cap. and centre of 
trade. Other tns. include St. Boniface 
(21,600), the seat of a Rom. Catholic 
archbishop, who is metropolitan of an 
eccles. prov. comprising all the Middle W. ; 
Brandon (17,600); Portage la Prairio 
(7600), a wheat centre; and Selkirk, 
Dauphin, Transcona, Neepawa, Souris, 
aud Mlnnedosa. The univ. of M., in 
Winnipeg, was founded in 1877, and 
has about 6500 regular students; the 
medical school Is one of the best in Canada, 
as Is the nearby M. Agrio. College. There 
were 2091 state schools in 1946. Religious 
denominations numbor approximately: 
Rom. Cathollo, 203,300; United Chnrch, 
194,000; Anglican, 125,100; Presbyterian, 
43,000; and Baptist, 13,300. In 1947, 
there were sonrn 5000 ra. of railway In M., 
and the prov. is traversed by the two trans- 
continental lines, joining at Winnipeg. 

M. was known as the Red R. Settlement 
before it entered the dominion in 1870. 
During the eighteenth century its only 
inhab. were fur trappers, but a more 
settled colonisation began in the nine- 
teenth century. Until 1869 the adminis- 
tration of the area was in the hands of 
the Hudson Bay Company. It was then 
purchased by the new dominion; in 1870 
M. prov. was set up, enlarged in 1881, and 
again in 1912 by the addition of part 
of the N.W. Ters. The prov. gov. 
is administered by a lieutenant-governor 
and a Legislative Assembly of fifty -seven 
members elected for five years. Pro- 
portional representation has been adopted 
for the ten seats in the city of Winnipeg, 
and the transferable vote in all other con- 
stituencies. Six members represent M. 
In the Senate and llftcen in the Canadian 
House of Commons. 

The area of M. is 246,512 sq. m.. com- 
prising 219,723 of land and 20,789 of 
water. In 1871 the pop. was 25,228; in 


1941 it was 729,744. 

See Q. Bryce, Manitoba , 1882; M. 
McWilltam. Manitoba Milestones, 1928; 
F, H. Kitto, Manitoba: its Development 
and Opportunities, 1931; J. F. Wright, 
Geological and Mineral Deposits , S. K. 
Manitoba , 1932; Q. F. G. Stanley, The 
Birth of Western Canada, 1936; and 
Morton and Fahroi. Third Crossing, 1916. 

Manitoba, Lake/* fresh -water lake of 
Manitoba, Canada, 60 m. S.W. of Lake 
Winnipeg. It has an area of 1900 sq. m., 
with a length of 120 m. and a width of 
25 m. Irregular in shape and tideless, the 


lake Is drained by the Little Saskatchewan 
R. Into Lake Winnipeg. 

Manltou: 1. Tn. of El Paso eo., Colorado, 
U.S.A., 6 m. N.W. of Colorado Springs. 
Its position, over 6000 ft. above sea level, 
in the midst of beautiful scenery at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak, makes it an important 
centre for summer visitors. It has also 
mineral springs, giving It an additional 
attraction. The ‘Garden of the Gods' is 
close by. Pop. 1200. 2. Mrkt. tn. on the 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Manitoba, 
Canada, 102 m. S.W. of Winnipeg. Pop. 
600. 

Manltou, name given by sev. Amer. 
Indian tribes to the presiding spirits which 
figure in their religious beliefs. Their 
number is unlimited, as individuals are 
each supposed to have a M. or protecting 
spirit. The M. is in almost all eases some 
animal chosen by the individual to be the 
object of his worship. 

Manitowoc, co. scat of M. eo., Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., on Lake Michigan, and on the 
Chicago and N.W. aud tho Wisconsin 
Central railroads. It has shipyards and 
docks; its harbour is good, and its lake 
trade considerable, large quantities of 
groin being exported. It manufs. ma- 
chinery, cigar's, iron goods, etc. Pop. 
24,000. 

Manizales, tn. in tho dept, of M., Colum- 
bia, 73 m. S. of Medellin, founded in 1848. 
Tho inhab. are engaged in gold-mining. 
Pop. 86,000. 

Mankato, co. scat of Blue Earth eo., 
Minnesota, U.S.A., on the Minnesota R„ 
85 m. S.W. of St. Paul. It has stouo 

a uarrics, iron foundries, and machine 
tiops, and manufs. cigars, garments, tools, 
and cement. It has an important hog 
market and is a centre for poultry, dairy 
and cattle farming. Pop. 15,600. 
Mankeeper, see Newt. 

Manley, Mrs. Mary da la Riviftre (1663- 
1724), Eng. authorcss/wrote sev. [days, 
two of which, The Lost Lover and The 
Royal Mischief, were produced in 16U6 
respectively at Drury Lane and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. She led an irregular life and 
pub. sev. scurrilous works. She is best 
remembered for the Secret Memoirs and 
Manners of Several Persons of Quality of 
both Sexes from the New Atlantis (1709- 
1710), in which she slandered many well- 
known folk. See P. B. Anderson, Mistress 
Uelarivifrc Manley's Biography, 1936. 

Manlius, Marcus, consul 392 B.C.; took 
refuge in the eapitol when Home was taken 
by the Gauls in 390. WhoD the Gauls 
endeavoured to ascend the eapitol M. 
was roused from his sleep by the cackling 
of the sacred geese; collecting hastily a 
body of men, he succeeded in drh ing bock 
tho enemy, who had Just reached the 
summit of the hill. For this heroic deed 
lie is said to have received the surname 
of Capitolmus. In 385 he defended the 
cause of tho plebeians who were suffering 
severely from the harsh and cruel treat- 
ment of their patrician creditors. In tho 
following year he was charged with high 
treason by the patricians, and, being 
condemned to death by the people, ho was 
hurled down the Tarpeian Rock by tho 
tribunes. The members of the Manila 
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qen8 accordingly resolved that none of (1927; Eng. trans.. Mother Mary , 1928); 
them should ever hear in futuro the Eugdnie Oder die BtirgerzeU (1928; Eng. 
prronomen of Marcus. trans., The lloj/al Woman , 1930); and R\n 

Manly, tn. of Cumberland co. f New S. ernstes Leben (1932; Eng. trans., The Hill 
Wales, 8 m. N.E. of Sydney. Pop. 5000. of Lies , 1034). He also wrote two long 
Mann, Helnrioh (6. 1871), Ger. novelist, historical novels on tho life of Henry of 
o. at Ltibeck, brother of Thomas M. (?.v.). Navarro, Die Jvgend des Koniys Henri 
On his father’s side he descends from a Quatrc (1935; Eng. trans., Young Henry 
long line of great merchants of tlio of Navarre, 1937) and Die Vollendung des 
Hanseatic city of LUbcok, many of whom Konigs TIenri Quatre (1938; Eng. trans.. 
sat iu the Seriate. On his mother’s side Henn /. King of France, 1939). These aT© 
he has Lat. blood, for she was a Brazilian ambitious studies of human greatness, but 
of Portuguese descent. His youth was show a decline in artistic standards. M/a 
spent in Franco and Italy. Showing no miscellaneous writings include essays on 
taste for business or politics, he began his Fr. literature and political writings against 
career as a writer at an early age. Ills the Nazi regime. Ho has also written his 
ilrst novel, Im Schlaraffenlund (Eng. trans. autobiography, which Is an outstanding 
Berlin, the Land of Cockaigne, 1925), was work, Bin Zeitalter voird besichtigt (1945- 
pub. in 1901. His nationalism, his 1946). 

merciless analysis based on sound docu- Mann, Horace (1790-1859), Vmer. 

mentation, has given him tho name of the educationist and statesman, 6. at Frank - 
Gor. Zola, but t.ido by side with the in- lin, Massachusetts, of poor parents, but 
fluenco of Zola and l)o Maupassant has eventually went to Brown Univ., where he 
been that or D'Annunzio. M.lsthoncknow- graduated with high honours. He prac- 
ledged mas! or of Wassermauu and Feuckt- Used law with considerable success from 
wanger. His best work was suppressed 1823 to 1837, when he took up educational 
by tho censor until after tho advent of the work and public affairs. Elected to the 
republic. Uis novels show us Germany as legislature of Massachusetts in 1827, and 
it was in if s newly won vulgar prosperity in 1836 to the state Senate, of which he 
from the end of the nineteenth century to became president, lie was for eleven 
the period Just before the First World years ser re tury of the board of education. 
War. Ills next w^rk was sensuous and Tn 18 is he w elected to Congress, as the 
romantic and \wih a fervid Rtylo from successor of ex-president John Quincy 
which tho later Expressionist wiiters Adams, whose example he followed iu 
drew much of their inspiration. Jlisthreo energetic opposition to the extension of 
novels on the life of tho duchess of \ssy, slavery. His able administration as 
pub. in 1902-3 under the title JJieGottmnen seeretary of the board of education gave 
(Eng. trans., The Godded, 1918; Duma, him a central position in the hist, and 
1929), were in this vein. In the main, development or education iu America, 
however, M. has made hinisolf the no\ elist His prin. works are his educational reports 
of the Ger. middle clashes when lie was and Slavery, Letters, and Sjieechts '1851). 
not dealing with It. subjects. Perhaps See life by his wife, 1865; al*o A. 
his greatest w’ork is tho trilogy in wln< h Hublioll. Horace Mann, Educator , Patriot, 
he socks to paint ft vast fresco of Ger. life and Iteformrr, 1910. 
ns it existed under Kaiser WiJticIm II. Mann, Sir Horaoe, see Walpolc, 

Die Armen (1917; Eng. trans., The Poor IIokmk. 

1917) of the proletariat; I)e.r I'nbrtnn Mann, Thomas (b. 1875), C*er. novelist 
(1918; Eng. trans.. The l*afriotetr, 1920 and critic, b. at Lubeek, June 6, the 
treats of tho bourgeois, and Ihr Knjtf younger brother of Heinrich M. (g.r.). 
(1925; Eng. trans.. The Chief, 19251 of the There is a striking contrast between the 
governing class. These void, reveal 1 he two brothers In Thomas the Lat. 
disintegration and moral decay that strain Inherited from hiw mother .s more 
oven tlieu were rotting away the pompous prominent. As an artist he Is* largely 
oxtorior of pre-war Ger. capitalist society, subjective, drawing his themes from his 
Naturally they were considered ii- an own life and inner thought. Heinrich is 
Insult to 4 Kultur* and, with the advent of more objective. He studies t he causes of 
the Nazis, M. was driven Into exile The Mreugth, Thomas thoHo of weakness, 
whole is a scathing satire which in person- Thomas is constantly preoccupied with 
alities at times outsteps the bounds of the thought of death in tho midst of life 
decency. His social ct it icisin and p-veho- and with the position of the artist as an 
logical insight also found mastorlv c\pitw- outcast from life. When he was fifteen 
sion in t he novels Professor Unral (1904; years old lus father d. His mother moved 
Eng. trans., The Blue Angel, 1932*. which to Munich, where, after a brief interlude in 
became widely knowm as a film; the Kleine an insurance oflice. during which ho pub. 
Stadt (1909; Eng. trans.. The Little Town , his first at on, Gefatten . he registered at 
1931), which is a romantic story of a band the uulv. but did not follow a set course, 
of actors visiting an It. tn.; and Zwutrken During a long stay with his brother 
den liassen (1907). Under tho Weimar Heinrich in Palwstriim in N. Italy he 
republic M. became president of I he began work on tho novel which later 
writers’ section of the Prussian Academy appeared with the title Buddenbrooks. 
of Arts, but was expelled by tho Nazis in On Ids return to Munich ho joined tho 
*1933. Thereafter ho lived in exile In staff of Simplicissimus as reader. Some 
France, where ho lived in Nico until 1940, of his stories '’ere pub, in this Jour, 
when ho escaped to the U.S.A. By this Jiuddenbrooks was pub. in 1900 (Eng. 
time he had estab. an international trans. 1924). It is a saga of the life of a 
position with such works as Mutter Marie merchaut family of LUbock, tracing 
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through four generations the gradual work lie attempts, In his own words, to 
growth of decay as culture slowly saps construct 4 by means of mythical pHycho- 
virillty. Tho no* el at once estab. M. logy, u psychology of t ho myth,' showing 
as one who had an individual contribu- how the process of life, the duality of 
tion to make to literature. It was spirit and flesh, expresses itself through 
followed by Fiorenza (190.)), a dramatic myth. Tho novel is notable not only for 
dialogue, and Tristan (1903), a vol. of its philosophic questioning of the nature of 
short stories including 4 Tonic Krdgcr/ a man but also for its narrative power and 
story which exemplifies the conflict characterisation. Throughout this period 
between the normal man and tho artist. M. constantly wrote or lectured on political 
Of this story he wroto iu the Sketch of My themes In support of anti-Nazi move* 
Life (Eng. trails., 1930), that in it ho ments. lie stressed tho indivisibility of 
first ‘grasped the idea of epic proso com* his nature iu> artist and social critic, and 
position as a thought texture woven of the unity of the world of intellect. A 
different, themes,’ a conception which he uuinber of his political essays and speeches 
later put to greater use in Der Zauberberg. have since boon pub. in an Eng. trails. 
He married in 190.). Konigliche lloheit under the title Order of the Day (1942). 
<Eng. tract- , Royal Highness , 1910) In 1938 M. went to the U.S.A. and 

appeared the following year. In 1912 a became an Amor, citizen, lie lived fora 
visit to his wife, who was undergoing a time in Princeton, New Jersey, and iu 
cure at Davos, laid the foundations for the 1911 settled in California. Later works 
great uovel Ihr Zauberberg, which was not, includo Lotte in Weimar (1939: Eng. 
however, completed until some > cars later, trail*.. The Beloved Returns, 1910): Hie 
In the meantime lie pub. Der Tod in Vvrtnuschten Kui>fc (1910; Eng. trails., 
\ enedig (1913; Eng. trails.. Death in The Transposed Heads, a f.i genii of India, 
fen ice. 1925) and Das W underkind (1911), 1941); and a contribution to The Ten 
llis writings alter the outbreak of war in ('ounnandments (1945), a collection of ten 
1914 were directed towards ju&titymg the short novels by different writers, each on 
tier, position, notably iu an essay on tho theme of ono of the commandments. 
Frederick tho Great, Friedrich der (irosse M.’s contribution was on the first com- 
ing/ die grosse Koalitton (1915). Ills mandmeut ami is a story of the life of 
4 reflections of a non-political man,’ Moses. In 1949 ho pub. Dr. Fuustus : 
Hetrachtungeneines ( 'npalitischrn.oi which the Life of the Herman Composer Adrian 
he said ‘the problem of the German Levrrkite/ni as told by a Friend, the Faust 
nation there treated was beyond doubt legend brought up to date with a hack- 
myown— thereinlaj the national character ground of pre-war and post-war Germany, 
of the book,' was pub. in 1918. Other His son Klaus aiul daughter Erika have 
essays were collected in two vols. and gained recognition as writers. In 1919 
pub. in 1922 — Rede and Anturort and he received an honorary doctorate of 
Hemuhungen — aKo an essay on Goethe literature at Oxford Univ. and returned 
and Tolstoi (1923). Part of his study of to Germany. See J. Plough, Thomas 
a swindler, Felix Kruli, belongs to this Mann, a study, 1 933, and J. (r. Brennan, 
period, and was later completed and pub. Thomas Mann's World, 1942: also Thomas 
in 1938 as /Jtketininisse ties Ilochstaplers Mann; Stones and Episodes (a selection, 
Felix Kruli. Dir Zaubetberg was pub. Everyman’s Library), -*49 10. 
in 1923 and was. immediately trans. into Mann, Tom H 850-1941), Brit, working- 
mo-d European languages (Eng. trans., class leader, w-orked from nine to fourteen 
The Magic Mountain, 1927). The novel, on farm and in mine, served apprentice- 
based on life in a sanatorium, treats not ship in engineering for seven years at 
only of the process of disease in flick minds Birmingham, settled in London in 1879. 
and bodies, but also of the sickness of Joined Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
Europe. It is a vast symbolical w'ork in 1881, and became a Socialist in 1885. 
probing the question of culture In relation Ho was one of the lenders of the great dock 
to life. In 1929 M.w'as awarded the Nobel strike (18S9; president of tho Dockers’ 
prize for iiteratuie. The following year he Union, J 890-98; president. International 
pub. M ario und der Zauberer (Eng. trans.. Ship, Dock, and itiv. Workers, 1892 90. 
Mario and the Magician , 1930). The lie was vrretary of the Independent 
coming of the Nazi regime led to a self- Labour party, 1891-90, and first secretary 
imposed exile and he went to Sw it zei land, of tin* London Heforin Union and of the 
where from 1987 he ed, a literary Jour., National Democratic League; anti thrice 
Mass und Wert. He was deprived of stood as pari, candidate. After residing, 
his Ger. citizenship and also of tho degree 1902-8, in Australia, w here ho continued 
of 4 Ehrendoktor’ which he held at Bonn his Socialist propaganda and w'as iin- 
Univ. Tho letter from tho d« nn of the prisoned, ho visited S. Africa, ami 
univ. and M.’s replv were pub. together as returned (1910) to England, where ho 
Bin Brief iceihsel (1937) (Eng. trans., An bccamo leader of the Syndicalist movo- 
Exchange of Letters , 1937). Meanw'hilo inent, and was imprisoned for his con- 
his greatest work was in course of pub., nection with tho 4 Don’t Shqot* manifesto 
Joseph vnd seine llrdder, a long novel to soldiers, 1912. Uonoml secretary, 
which appeared in four parts: Die Amalgamated Engineering Union, 1919- 
Geschichten Jauk&s (1933); Der junge 1921. Fub. his memoirs 1923. 

Joseph (1934); Joseph in Jgypten (1936); Manna, name given to a variety or 
Joseph der Emhhrer (1941) (Eng. trans., natural products. Many people Rupposo 
Joseph and his Brothers , 1934; Young the M. eaten by tho Israelites In tho 
Joseph , 1935; Joseph in Egypt, 1938; wilderness to have been Lecanora escu - 
and Joseph the Provider,- 1941). In this lenta, an edible llebcn which Is removed 
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from rocks by wind and carried long 
distances. Acco riling to others it is the 
gummy saccharine secretion discharged 
hy a tree, Tamarix mannifera , when 
lmncturod by a cochincal-liko Coccus, 
rlic M. or llowering ash ( Fraxinus or- 
nus) exudes a sweet substance contain- 
ing maimlte, a sugar commonly found 
in many forms of vegetable liic. 



MANNA 

A, B, Highly n.jguifb d. 


Mannerheim, Baron Carl Gustaf Emil 
(5. 1807), Finnish soldier, ft. at VillnftK, 
his family being of Swedish descent, lie 
scried in the Kusso-Jap. war, 1901 A, 
and in the First World War, becoming 
loader of the Russian eavalrv in lt»l 7. 
After the Bolshevik revolution he ret in nod 
to Finland to lead the Finnish White 
Army, and. aided by (ier. forces, defeated 
the Russo Finnish lied troops at Tnmmer- 
fors and Viborg. Regent of Finland, 
Dec. 191 8 -July 1919, he was defeated in 
the Finnish presidential election by 
Staehlberg (1919). It was at his sug- 
gestion that the M. line, the former 
Finnish defend system on the Karelian 
isthmus, was constructed. He uini- 
manded the Finns In the Russo-Fjnnlsh 
war of 1939 (sec further under Finl\ni>). 
He has written .(cross Asia from It isf to 
East in 1906 8 (1940). 

Manners, John James Robert, seventh 
Duke of Rutland (1818-190G), Eng. 
statesman, entered Parliament as a Tory 
in 1841. and became one of the ‘Young 
England* party, being influenced by Dis- 
raeli. lie llgures in Poningsby hh Lord 
Henry Sidney, and in other of his [aider's 
novels. In 1852. and again in 1*58. he 
was first commissioner of workH. with a 
seat in the Cabinet, in the Derby adminis- 
tration; and under Disraeli (1871-80) 
and Salisbury (1885-80) he held the office 
of postmaster-general. In Salisbury's 
second ministry (1880-92) he was chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In 1888 
•he succeeded to tho dukedom. 

Mannheim, tn. of Baden, Germany, 
situated at the Junction of the Neokar 
and tho Rhine, 46 in. B.B.W. of Frankfort. 
The tn. which, like the twin tn. of Ludwigs- 
hafon on the opposite side of the riv., is 


modern, solidly built, with blocks of 
magnificent flats and great factories along 
tho Rhine, was severely damaged during 
tho Second World War. It bos risen to 
importance tliiough its manufs. of 
chemicals, iron goods, machinery, carpets, 
cigars, and Hour, and of armament 
factories before the Second World War. 
M. is the terminus for large vessels in the 
Rhine traffic, and thanks to its excellent 
docks, which have over 30 m. of berthing, 
has built up a considerable reputation 
as a transport centre and has developed 
a shipbuilding industry. M. is low-lying 
and protected by a dyke, and the plan of 
its streets, including a wooded ring road, 
is characterised by its extreme regularity. 
The chief buildings of interest are the 
i palace, public library, observatory, and 
. national theatre. It has an airport at 
I Osthcini, outside the city. Now suburbs 
! arc Ncckarstadt in the 1ST., Schwetxingcr- 
*tadt in Die S.W., and Lindcnlinf in the 
S. M. began to flourish in tho beginning 
1 of tho seventeenth century, but suffered 
many vicissitudes during tno Thirty Year* 
war. It was annexed to Baden in 1802. 
M. was repeatedly bombed by the R.A.F. 
.in tho Second World War between 1940 
' and 1944. On March 17, 1945, Geu. 
, Eisenhower issued a warning to M. (and 
Frankfort) that those cities would ne 
destroyed from tho air. Tho Ncckar w as 
crossed on March 28 and M. Burremloicd 
to the allies on the lollowing day. Pop. 
283,800. 

Mannin, see M \\ , Isle of 
Manning, Anne (1807-79) Eng. authm- 
ess. Wrote Mary Powell (1850). The 
Household of Sir Thomas More (1851), and 
numerous other historical stories. See 
life by Charlotte M. Yonge in Women 
Xorelists oj (Jiuut Victoria’s Re { gn, 
1897. 


Manning, Henry Edward (1808-92), 
Eng. cardinal and theologian, ft. at Tot- 
teridge, Hertfordshire, and educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, where he became 
notable as an eloquent preacher and a* 
one of the ablest of tho Tractaci in parti . 
He was rector of Woollavlngri u-cuin- 
Graflfham, 1833, and archdeu* m of 
Chichester, 1840. In 1851 he entered the 
Church of Rome, in which bo attached 
himself to the Ultramontane party. 
Becoming archbishop of Westminster m 
1805, he took n leading part in the debates 
at the Vatican Council (1870) on papal 
infallibility. Afterwards ho pub. Petri 
jjnrtlegium 0 871) and when this was 
attacked by Gladstone in Vaticanism M. 
wrote The Vatican Decrees (1875), in which 
year he was created cardinal. His other 
writings consist of sermons, of which 
hi* pub. sev. \ol«. before his secession 
from tho Church of England, and contro- 
icrslal workH, including The Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost iiS65) and The 
Eternal Prusthood (1883). M.’s later 
life was devoted largely to social reform. 
He encouraged Gen. Booth's work in tlite 
direction, foun t ‘d a Iiom. Catholic total 
abstinence association, the League of the 
Cross, and took a prominent part in 
industrial pacification, especially in the 
London dock strike of 1889. More 
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practical than Newman, he was a loading 
spirit in the Kom. Catholic Church in 
England during the nineteenth century. 
See lives by E. S. Purcell, 1896 and 
Shane Leslie, 1921. 
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Manning, or Mannyng, Robert, or 
Robert of Brunne <c. 1264-1338). Eng. 
poet, was a native of Bourne, Lincolnshire. 
He wrote Handlyng Synne, a trana. of the 
Manuel des Pecfnez of Win. of \\ ad in gt on, 
and The Chronicle of England , a new ver- 
sion in octosyllabic rhyme of Waco's Unit 
d'Angltierre, plus a tians. of the Fr. rhym- 
ing chronicle of Peter Langtoft. AI.'s 
work is of great linguistic importance, and 
did much to further the adoption of the 
Midland dialect as the acknowledged liter- 
ary instrument. 

Manning, Thomas (1772-1840). Eng. 
traveller and writer, b. in Suffolk and 
educated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where ho studied Chinese. Friend of 
Charles Lamb, he is often mentioned in 
Ainger’s and Lucas's eds. of Lamb's letters, 
and in Essays of Elm . He went to Can- 
ton in 1806 as a medical practitioner, and 
visited Lhasa in Tibet (1811-12), being 
the first Englishman to go there. He was 
a master of Chinese classical literature, 
and in his time was regarded as the first 
Chinese Scholar in Europe. He also wrote 
on mathematics. See memoir by Sir 
Cv R. Markham, 1876. 

Manningtree, inrkt. tn. of Essex, Eng- 
land. on the R. Stour, about 8 m. from 
Colchester. The chief Industry is malt- 
ing, and there is also a trade in timber and 
com. Pop. 1400. 

Mannito, or Manna Sugar, C«H»fOH)*, 
chief constituent ofmanna, an exudation 
from the manna ash-tree, Fraxinus omus. 
M. also occurs tn onions, brown seaweed, 
and many other plants. It is a crystalline 
substance, readily soluble, in water and 
alcohol. M. Is obtained from manna by 


extraction with alcohol and subsequent 
crystallisation. It was formerly used as 
an aperient in Europe, and is still em- 
ployed for this purpose in S. America. 

Mannlieher Rifle, riflo much used for 
sporting and target practice, which, to- 
wards the close of last century, was 
adopted for military purposes by sev. 
states, particularly Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria. The Austrian typo had a 
* straight-puli' bolt. i.r. bolts which are 
not tumod for locking, but one in two 
parts which telescope into each other. 
The 1895 pattern was a clip-loader, weigh- 
ing 8 lb. 54 ox.. 4 ft. 2 in. long (bayonot 
being 94 in.); Its calibre was 8*00 mm. 
0*315 in., and it was sighted from 300 to2000 
metres. The Dutch, Bulgarian, and other 
types had the usual turnover levers and 
locking lugs in place of straight-pull bolts. 
Tbo commonest sporting model « of 
0 256 calibre. 

Mannleufel, Freiherr von, see M an- 
te UPEL. 

Manoas, sec Conibos. 

Manoel I. (1469-1521), surnamed 'the 
Happy,' king of Portugal, 6. at Alcochote. 
lie sent Vasco da (Ionia round the Capo of 
Hood Hope to India (1497). Cabral on the 
voyage which resulted in the discovery of 
S. America (1500), Corte Real to Labrador 
(1500), and Albuquerque to tho E. Indies 
(1505). During his reign ho made many 
notable reforms in ihe hold of adminis- 
tration and justice, and founded schools, 
making his couit a centre of culture. 

Manoel II. (18S9-I932), king of Portu- 
gal, b. at Belem, near Lisbon: son of Carlos 
I., on whose assassination no succeeded 
to the t hi one in 1908. Ho was dethroned 
in 1910 on the estab. of tho republic. 
He came to reside in Twickenham, 
England. In 1913 ho married Augusta 
Victoria of Hohenzolleap. 

Man-of-War Bird, or Frigate Bird 
(Tachypetes aquilus). natatorial bird with 
an enormous expansion of wings ami groat 
powers of flight. 

Manometer, instrument for determining 
the pressure of gases enclosed in a vessel. 
The simplest form consists of a long, 
straight tube, dipping Into a box contain- 
ing mercury. The pressure of the gas to 
lie gauged is communicated through an 
opening in tho box to the surface of the 
mercury, and tho upper end of the tube is 
open to t ho atmosphere. If tho pressure 
or the en< losed gas is greater than that of 
tho atmosphere, the mercury is foreod up 
the tube. A pressure of two atmospheres 
forces the morcury upwards to a distance 
of 30 in. above the level of tho mercury In 
the box, ho that this form of M. cannot be 
used for great pressures. Another form 
used for small pressures consists of a bent 
tube open at both ends and Containing a 

S uantity of morcury In tho tend. When 
3 © pressure of the enclosed gas is com- 
municated to one surface of I 
the mercury in the other limn rises or 1 
as the pressure is greater or less than that 
of the atmosphere. If, for Instance, the 
mercury sinks h in. In one limb, it will rise 
h In. in the other, and the difference of 
level will be 2 h in. The pressure of the 
enclosed gas will therefore do equal to one 
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atmosphere, plus the weight of 2 h in. of 
mercury. For greater pressures a U-tube 
closed at ono end is employed. The open 
end communicates with the enclosed gas 
and the closed end is furnished with a 
scale. If the pressure of tho enclosed gas 
is equal to that of the atmosphere, the 
mercury will be at the same level in both 
limbs. If the pressure rises above that of 
the atmosphere, the mercury in tho open 
limb sinks, and that in the closed limb 
rises, thus compressing the air in the closed 
limb. Suppose II to represent the length 
of tho air column at atmospheric pressure, 
and h the longth at the pressure of tho gas; 

then tho pressure of the air column is *-• 

ft 

The difference in height of the two mer- 
cury columns is 2(11-7#), therefore the 
pressure of the enclosed gas must bo equal 
to the weight, of a column of mercury 

XT 

whoso length is 2(11— ft) (■ j- atmospheres. 

Manor (Lat. manerium , from maneo , 
remain or dwell, the connotation being the 
usual residence of the owner), lu Domes- 
day Book each tract of laud belonging to 
the king or some great feudal noble hold- 
ing of tho king is generally found to consist 
of sev. biddings called maneria or M**.. 
which for the most r *-+ arc coterminous 
with the villb, tns„ or vjIs. A M. appears 
to have denoted such dist. of a groat per- 
sonage as he kept in his own hands for t he 
abode and u^e of his family, and hence t his 
dist. was also termed demesne (or terra 
dominicales, from bat. damns . home) lands, 
m contradistinction to the tenemental 
lands, which tho lord distributed among 
his tenants. In tho domain there was 
generally a mansion or M. -house, winch 
was occupied bv tho owner of the 
unanenum or by his bailiff (for a number 
of the greater barons held numerous Ms., 
and could not therefore personally nicupy 
them all), together with a certain quantity 
of arable and meadow land in scattered 
strips. (Sec as io common field m M em 
under Lvnu.) Quito early in the kng. 
land -holding system tho great barons 
granted out smaller Ms. by way of subin- 
feudation, to be held of themselves tho 
seignory of such lesser lords being termed 
an honour. These inferior lords in their 
turn carved out of their estates yet smaller 
estates, ami tho practice would doubt loss 
have been followed out. almost to infinity 
but for that provision In Magna Charta, 
designed in the interest of the greater 
barons, who found that they were being 
deprived of their feudal profits, which 
enforced on lesser barons the obligation 
to retain sulficicut land to answer their 
overlords* demands. Later the statute of 
Quia Emptares (#;.?>.) forbade sub-mfeu- 
dation altogether by tho provision that 
the grantee should always hold not of the 
grantor but of th»* chief lord of the fee. 
All MS. existing in presont times were, 
.therefore, stereotyped from tho time of 
that statute (Edward I.), The reser- 
vation of mineral rights, exiguous quit 
rents from manorial freeholders, and 
finos on admission to copyhold estates 
• were the prim remaining benefits at- 


taching to a M. up to recent times. What 
privileges or anachronisms of tenure 
survived, however, were abolished by the 
Law of Property Act, 1922, which Act, 
inter alia , enfranchised all copyhold land 
on terms which are laid down in Port V. 
of the Act. See F. W. Maitland, Domes - 
day Jlook and Beyond, 1897, and P. 
Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor , 1908; 
n. S. Bennett, Life on English Manors , 
1150-1400 , 1937; and D. Jerrold, Intro- 
duction to the History of England , ] 949. 

Manrent, in Scottish hist., a kind of 
bondage whereby frr^e persons became the 
bondmen or followers of their patrons 
and defenders. Hence equivalent to 
homage, or the attendance and personal 
service connoted by homage. The term 
is a corruption of manred (A.-S. Man - 
rerden , homage, from maun, vassal, and 
new, condition). 

Manresa, tn. of Spain in the prov. of 
Barcelona, on tho R. Cardoner, 41 m. N.W. 
of Barcelona. The collegiate church of 
Santa Maria is a fine example of Sp. 
Gothic, and contains a fine fifteenth- 
century Florentine altar-frontal. M. is 
famous as tho place where Ignatius of 
Loyola (q.v.) first felt himself inspired to 
found the Jesuit order, 1522. Pop. 
31.000. 

Manrique, Gomez (c. 1412-91), sp. 
poet and soldier, ft. at Amusco. He took 
a prominent part against the constable 
Alvaro do Luna in the reign of John II., 
went into opposition against Miguel Lucas 
do Tranzo in the reign of Henry IV., and 
declared in favour of the Infanta Isabel. 
As a writer he was greatly esteemed in his 
own day and composed didactic verses, 
modelled on those of Santllhnn, and 
satires as well as dramas; indeed he 
appears to be tho earliest Sp. dramatist. 
Among his works are Represeniactdn del 
nascimiento de Xu extra Seflor , a plav on the 
Passion, and two mamas, or interludes. 
His poems were first printed in 1885, and 
ed. bv Antonio Paz y Melia. 

Manrique. Jorge (1440-78), Sp. poet and 
soldier, probably 6. at Paredes dc Nava. 
He owes his reputation as a poet tr Cop l as 
por la muerte de sti padre (1492), *in elegy 
on the death of his father, which, with its 
sublime expression, ranks among the first 
poems of tho world. A critical ed. of this 
work was pub. in 1912. 

Mans, Le, cap. of the dept, of Sarthe, 
Franco, 112 ni. S.W. of Paris. It has 
a cathedral, originally founded by St. 
Julian, which contains the tomb of Beren- 
garia, queen of Richard Coeur do Lion. 
There is aNo the hdtet de v itle, built in 
1756 on the site of tho former castle of tho 
counts of Maine, and the prefecture (1760). 
which occupies tho site of the monastery 
of La Couture, and contains the library 
and tho communal archives. Lo M. is t he 
seat of a bishopric dating from the third 
century* and is an important railway 
centre. Tho tn. is the scene of »n 
important motor-racing event. The chief 
industries are the state manuf. of tobacco, 
the preparation of preserved vegetables, 
fish, etc. In the allied advance on the 
\\\ front In 1944 the 8th Corps of Patton’s 
Third Aroer. Army was left to reduoo 
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the Brittany ports, while the rest of the 
troops of that army, turning- their backs 
on Brittany, struck S. and seized Lc M., 
Mayenne, and Laval; after which a 
spearhead struck N. from Le M. to advance 
through Alencon toward Argentan. Bop. 
84.000. See Western Front in Second 
World War. 

Mansard, or Mansart, Franoois (1598- 
1666), Fr. architect, b. at Paris. He made 
use of a peculiar kind of roof, which had 
been used 100 years before by Lescot, but 
which henceforth was culled the Al. roof. 
Among his buildings, the chief are the 
Chfxteau de Mai&ons-sur-Seine, and the 
chnrchos of Sainte -Mario-do-Challlot, 
the Mini rues de la Place lloyale, and tho 
Visitation do Sainte-Mario in tho rue 
Saint -Antoine. 

Mansard, or Mansart, Jules Hardouin 

(1648-1708), Fr. architect, nephew of 
Francois Al., 6. in Paris. He superintended 
the construction of all tho prin. buildings 
of Louis XIV., including tho palace of 
Versailles, the Maison de Salnt-Cyr, the 
Grand Tnanon, and tho dome of tho 
HOtel des invalids. He also built the 
Chateau de Clagny for Mmo do Monte- 
span. 

Mansarowar, see Man as a now vr. 

Mansaurah, see MaxsCra. 

Mansbridge, Albert (b. 1876), Eng. 

educationist, b. at Gloucester, Jan. 10. and 
educated at Battersea Grammar School. 
He was one of tho pioneers of adult edu- 
cation (iy.r.), founding the Workers’ 
Educational Association in England in 
1903 and in Australia in 1913. From 
1903 to 1915 ho acted ns secretary of tlic 
association. During tin* First World 
War ho continued his services to edu- 
cation on behalf of the Brit, and Austra- 
lian Armies. Ho has been a member of 
various gov. coin mitt ces on education, 
including the Consultative Committee of 
tho Board of Education, 1906-12. and 
again in 1924; also a memher of the royal 
commission on the uip\s. of Oxford 
and Cambridge, 1919-22. In 1918 he 
founded the World Association for Adult 
Education, and was the first chairman. 
In 1929 he relinquished hio chairmanship 
and became president. He is also founder 
of the National Central Library (he 
Seafarers’ Education Sendee, and the 
Brit. Institute of Adult Education. 
Books Include An Adventure in Working 
Class Education (1920): The Older 
Universities of England (1923), Margaret 
McMillan , Prophet and Pionur (1932): 
Prick upon Prick: the Co operative 
Permanent Building Society (1931;; Ed' 
icard Stuart Talbot and Charles (tore 
(1935); The Trodden Road (1910): The 
Kingdom of the Mind (1944); ami Fellow 
Men: a Gallery of England , 1876-1940, 
(1948). He was created Companion of 
Honour in 1931, and holds the honorary 
degrees of M.A. at Oxford and LL.l). at 
Cambridge, A!anche«ter, and Pittsburg* 

Manse, name given In Scotland to tho 
bouse of the minister of the Estab. Church 
and Free Church. Every first minister of 
a rural par. is entitled to his M. ; if there is 
not ono existing the landed proprietors in 
the par. are bound to bufid one. Ho Is 


also entitled to a stable or horn as part of 
his dwelling-house, and his Al.. when built, 
must be kept in repair by the heritors, but 
these may, after tho Ai. is *niade suffi- 
cient/ apply to tho presb>tcry to declare 
it froo, when tho incumbent must do tho 
repairs. During the timo occupied bv re- 
building or repairs, tho minister is entitled 
to an allowance from tho heritors as Al. 
rent. By statute the Al. must be near to 
the church. 

Mansel, Henry Longueville (1820-71), 
Eug. metaphysician, b. in Northampton- 
shire. Ho was educated at Alorchant 
Taylors’ School and St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and took holy orders in 1844. 
IIo was Dampton lecturer in 1858, and 
prof, of cedes, hist., 1866-68. In 18614 ho 
delivered a course of lectures upon The 
Gnostic Heresies, aud in the same year was 
appointed to tho deanery of St. Paul’s. 
Among his works are Phrontisterion (1850 ) ; 
Prolegomena logica (1851); The Limits of 
Jjemonstrative Science (1853); and Man's 
Conception of Eternity (1854). He also 
contributed to the Speaker's Commentary, 
and to Aids to Faith , ami cd. with Voitch 
tho lectures of Sir Wni. Hamilton. 

Mansfeld, Peter Ernst I., Graf von (1517 
1604), governor of Luxembourg, served 
Philip 11. of Spain at St. Quentin and in 
tho Netherlands. lie went to the aid of 
the king of France with a body of troops 
when ho was lighting against the Ilugue 
nots, and was present at the buttle of 
Moncontonr (1560). 

Mansfeld, Peter Ernst II., Graf von 

(1580-1626), (ior. soldier, illegitimate son 
of Peter Ernst, nml one of the greatest 
generals of the Thirty Years war. first 
fought under the duke of Navoj against 
the Spaniards. Sent to help tho Bohem- 
ian rebels, he took Pilsen and compelled 
Count Bnequoi to e\aojmto Bohemia, but 
afterwards induced t.nc Bohemians to 
mako Frederick, the elector palatine, their 
king. Tho latter being defeated by the 
imperial troops, Al. for a long time held 
out at Pilsen and Thahor, but, yielding to 
superior numbers, ho retreated to the 
Palatinate (1621 ). The following year ho 
ravaged Alsaco and, joining forces with 
Frederick, defied both tho Bavarians and 
tho Hessians. Entering Belgium and 
uniting with tho duke of Brunswick, ho 
defeat ed the Spaniards at Fleurus and 
penctratrd into Westphalia, pillaging so 
many tns. that tho inhai). of tho prov. 
offered him a considerable sum to depart. 
In 1625, at the head of a motley army, he 
re-entered Germany, but sustaining defeat, 
at tho hands of Wallenstein, ho retreated 
to Brandenburg. Giving up tho com- 
mand against Austria ho elected to try 
his fortunes In Venice, but d. at Vranovitz. 
See J. M.issarette, La Tie martiale ft 
fastueuse de Pierre Ernest de Mansfeld , 
1931. 

Mansfield, Katherine (1890-1923), Brit, 
writer, b, in Wellington, New Zealand, of 
tho second colonial generation, her father 
being the colonial -bom sob of Arthur 
Beauchamp, a settler. Her father is tho 
Stanley Burnell of her sketches. At tho 
ago of thirteen she was Mont to England to 
bo odueatod at Queen’s College, Ilarloy 
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Street, returning to New Zealand m 
1 106 Her writing wan first notice d and en 
( enraged by A R Ongc then the oditoi 
ot tho V eu lye Her first collected vol 
of stork s In a German Pension was pub 
in 1911, being Bavanin sketches crudely 
written but intense Only with the 
greatest difficulty did slir succeed in 
hiving her work accepted md tho only 
time she was certain of a home for her 
talent was during tho period when hei 
husband I Middleton Mum was editor 
of tho Ithenvum She disliked the pro 
vinoalism of W< llington (‘ Phi list la itself ) f 
and in 1900 rc turn d to 1 ngland 1 roin 
this point it is possible howey < r, to tioc c 
from her works tno development of a 
t vh nt that was to find its prrfe ct matcii tl 
in tho expenemes of her < arh Now Zei 
land years The work of the ensuing 
eight years of experiment posthumously 
collected In S micthin / f tnldish (1924), 
be gins w it li a group of \ e w /e al ind st ont s, 
the remiiiidei ringing thiough the con 
tment uid tho vinous strata of h ng 
suburbi i — entertaining but somowhat 
tore eel In Dee 1917 she contracted 
pie misy ind fi om 1 he n till tho c nd of he l 
life , at kontamebknu she settled m m inv 
l u th of 1 mope in i weary battle against 
lisease Her e srly work consists of d( 
s nptivc and li htly it ideal sketches 
With the pul> of (1920), howc ver it 

was evident thit her first phase rf vivid 
telescopic journalism was over In tins 
nd he r sm e ceding collet tmn l he ( at den 
Parti / (l 122) she combined ktiiled iud 
/esttul obseivation ot objects with u 
slowly maturing philosophy of tolei mco 
*sho finally smnnietl up he i tale nt as \ t ry 
igainst roi nipt ion \ » longer e uid 
adlcisin so well indie it her h itre l of 
sentiment ilit v of code life and her wiuli 
e ition of li\ ing by feeling and pe rs m ilitv 
— charocte ristie s of Prt hale (1918) I hn 
(1120), l ht C tauten Pmty (1922) the 
Dauqhtets f the J ah ( cl ml (192 D ef all 
her latei Uid more sol e l work In Pre 
lude she turns once moic to tho su.ni of 
tier childhood tho book being a eoi si hr 
able advance on her previous w k its 
perfection of form being derived fi m a 
study of leht kov In it tho idealise I New 
Zealand of lie i e hddhoo I he < une s i r« fugo 
from bur roundings th it in sie kness e i mind 
and body had 1 eiomt < ver more distaste 
fill to net llei outlook was umom 
p onilftfnt, for this reason her let t rs aie 
as vivacious as he i storie s and continually 
ion cal ft gift for liumni us p ithos which is 
her t special sect t II r dt ith it the 
early ago of Unity tlneo w is i e\ere 
blow to literatuie in general mil to the 
shot t story form In pai titular I h pos 
t humous Journal cf Anther me \1 insfMtl 
(1)24) and her fe/ht s (1 128 enluged ed 
1919* hay< heeneei by hei husbind J 
Middleton Murry txe Ruth 1 Mantr, 
lh* ( ntual fitblui/iaphy of hathenne 
Mansfield 19 11 and A 'sew* 11 hathenne 
Mansfield a ( ntual l s ay Hub al o life 
hv Ruth lu Mantr and 7 Mid ilcton 
Murry, 1931 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of 
(1705-9 7) Lug judge b at fecono in 
Perthshire Ho was edueated at West 


minster School and at Chrlbt Church 
Oxford and having taken his degree of 
M A was called to the liar in 17 JO He 
was mado kings counsel and solicitor 
general to Lend Wilmington s Gov , 1742 
enteiing Parliament as member for 
Boroughbnelgc md m 174J-44 proved 
himself the ablest elefender of the gov In 
tho House of ( ommons In 1751 no be 
came attorney gent ral to tho duke of New 
castle s admmistr ition which he defended 
agunst tho itt uks of Pitt, and in 175b 
yvas called to the degree of serjeant at 
law swoin In as lord chief justice of the 
king s bench an l etc ited liar on \I in the 
eo of Nottinghim He meiurcd in 1767 
some hatied by discountenancing some 
prosecutions under the pcml liw of 1700 
whlcii made ec lebration of m iss by a Horn 
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Catholic pi lost punish ible by imprison 
mont foi lift and still further increased 
his unpopiliiiiy by his conduct in lh* 
easo ot Wilkes m 17C8, and by 1 diree 
tions to tho jurv m three eases of se litious 
libel anaing * ut of the pub and sale ot 
Junius s letttr to the king in 1770 In 
177b ho beem i cailofM His house was 
sacked and burnt during the Goidon riots 
1780 and h retired fiom ollice In 178H 
lie did much to improve murantilo Uw 
tin law of cm i* ncc met the procedure of 
courts and i a pari th l ate r yyas second 
only tot hath un M m i\ he tiuH suet 
to he tho hun hr of the e ouuneruil liw 
of 1 ngland (Mr Justice Duller) With 
his s, t ottisli tr nniUr, M was not too 
favour iblo t) tho hug common law and 
In dtrlyed m iny of tho principle s of nitr 
cant lie liw (hit he Uid down from the 
yvutings of f utign jurists as omb >dyiug 
the custom t me i chants all over Lurop* 
much In th same way os did the preefot 
pereyrinm m a t Romo (see J is Gfn 
i it T M) But while he obtained his legal 
principles fiom thoso sources ho took his 
facts from nu rc aiitile spec 1 U jura s whom 
he eaicfullj diroctod on the lay\ Indeed 
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he reared a body of special jurymen at 
Guildhall, who were generally returned 
on all commercial canes to bo tried 
there. On terms of the most » familiar 
intercourse with them, he loomed from 
them the usages of trade, and in return 
took pains in explaining to them the 
guiding principles of jurisprudence. See 
Lord Campbell, Lives of Ihc Chief J ustices, 
1849-57; W. S. Holds worth. History of 
English Law , vol. xii., 1923 ft; and Lord 
Birkenhead, Fourteen English Judges, 
1926. 

Mansfield: 1. largest municipal bor. in 
Nottinghamshire, England, on the Mann ; 
it is in the centre of the N. Nottingham- 
shire coalfield and a large industrial area. 
The prin. industries include coal-mining, 
hosiery, cotton doubling, artificial silk, 
woollen goods, boots and shoes, leather 
goods, light engineering, iron and brass 
foundries, radio and aircraft components, 
stone quarrying, moulding sand and sand 
lime bricks, malting, tbe manuf. of 
decorated tin boxes, and plastics. Sher- 
wood Forest and the vale of Trent are in 
close proximity. Pop. 51,000. 2. City 

and co. seat of Richland co.. Ohio, U.S.A., 
66 m. 3.W. of Cleveland. It is the seat of 
the Ohio state reformatory, and has nn 
extensive trade with the surrounding agne. 
country. Its manufs. consist of stoves, 
threshing machines, and other iron and 
brass goods. Pop. 37,200. 

Mansfield College, theological institu- 
tion opened in 1889 in Oxford, to give in- 
struction to students who wish to become 
Congregational ministers. It is a non* 
univ. college, and Is devoted solely to the 
study of theology. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, tn. of Notting- 
hamshire, 14 m. X. of Mansfield. Two 
Rom. villas were discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood ill 17S6. Pop. (1931) 14,000. 

Mansion House, oblong budding in the 
centre of the city of London, at the end of 
Cheapside. It is the official residence of 
tbe lord mayor of London, and was 
finished about 1750. It has an interesting 
hexastyle Corinthian portico. 

Manslaughter is the killing of another (1 ) 
on a ‘sudden affray,* i.e. without pre- 
meditated design; or (2) through culpable 
negligence. The first class obviously 
closely approximates to murder. If, for 
example, tbe slayer were* carrying 
weapons, that fact of itself might well 
afford evidence of a deliberate 1 intent to 
seek what might, prima facie , look like a 
sudden quarrel. The second class forms 
the bulk of charges of M. An endless 
variety of negligent acts causing death 
may amount to M.; r.g. a lal>ourer en- 
gaged in house demolition, without in the 
least taking precautions, hurls debris 
down on to a highway and kills a passer- 
by; a ‘peculiar* person, not believing in 
the efficacy of doctors, allows his child to 
die of disease when It might cosily have 
been cured. But negligence, however 
gross, cannot bo th* basis of a charge of 
murder, though if the Jury believe the 
facts show design and not negligence at 
all, the ease would be otherwise. Fre- 
quently an indictment (q. v.) tor murder 
contains an alternative count for M. where 


the prosecution are doubtful about the 
circumstances. 

In Soots law the term M. is not used. 
The cardinal div. of criminal homicide is 
Into murder and culpable homicide . The 
taking of another's life without intention 
of killing, but in circumstances which dis- 
play such a complete and wicked reckless- 
ness as ‘to imply a disposition depraved 
enough to be wholly regardless of eonso- 
queuees/ is murder, under 'culpable 
horn ieide ’ are included all sorts of homici de , 
which are neither casual nor justifiable. 

Manson, Ethel Gordon, sec Fenwick. 

Manson, Sir Patriok (1841-1922), the 
‘father of tropical medicine,* son of hii 
A berdeenshire laird, educated at Edin- 
burgh Univ., emigrated to Formosa in 
1865 to study tropical diseases. In 1894 
he formulated the mosquito-malaria 
theory, which, though disputed for a time, 
was ultimately confirmed by experiments 
(see also Ross, Sir Ronald). In 1897 lie 
became medical officer to the Colonial 
Office, and in 1899 lie estab. the London 
School of Tropical Medicine with the aid 
of Joseph Chamberlain, who was then 
colonial secretary. 

MansOra, or Mansaurah, cap. of the 
prov. of Dakhalia, Lower Egypt . about 34 
ni. tt.W. of Damietta. on the r. b. of 
Damictta branch of tho Nile. M. dates 
from tho crusades, ami murks tho spot 
where the crusaders w« re him 11 v overcome 
(Mansftra means ‘the \iotoriou>0. M. 
manufs. sail cloth, cottons, and linens. 
Pop. 09,060. 

Mansur-al-Kamily was chief chemist at 
tho Cairo mint in tbe thirteenth century. 
He wrote an excellent book on assaying 
and tho purification of gold, and his chemi- 
cal knowledge was far above the general 
contemporary le\cl. 

Mantegna, Andrea 11431-1500), It. 
painter, b. at Vicenza or Padua. lie 
studied in the school of Kquareiono, who 
entered him in the guild of painters before 
he was eleven, but afterwards came under 
. the influence of Bellini, wdioso daughter he 
| married. His reputation was assured 
I by his frescoes in the chapel of H. Crist o- 
foro, in the ehureh of S. Agnstino degli 
E rein i tarn, which are still regarded as 
examples of bis best work. In 1459 he 
went to Verona, and painted an altar- 
piece for the church of S. Zeno, and in 1 460 
took up his abode at Mantua at the invita- 
tion of the Marquis Ludovico Gonzaga. 
Jn Romn in 1488 he painted a scries of 
frescoes in the chapel of the Belvedere in 
the Vatican, among vvldeh was the noted 
'Baptism of Christ,* but all were de- 
stroyed by Pius VI. lie returned to 
Mantua in 1490 to continue tho 'Triumph 
of CfBsar,’ his masterpiece, a series of nine 
pictures, each 9 ft. square,) painted in 
tempera, now in Hampton Cohrt. Another 
notable picture of his later years was his 
'Madonna della Vittoria* (1495), now in 
the Louvre. M. was also an engraver, 
and amongst other works engraved 
'A Bacchanal Festival,' ‘Mbrlne Gods,' 
'The Entombment,* and ‘The Resurrec- 
tion. * 

Mantell, Gideon Algernon (1790-1852), 
Eng. geologist, b. at Lewes, Sussex. He 
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made a collection o t fossils, which he 
afterwards sold to tho Brit. Museum, and 
pub. many geological works, among which 
may be mentioned The Wonders of 
Ueology (1839). 

Mantes, tn. in the dept. Seine -et-Oise, 
France, 22 i m. N.W. of Versailles, on the 
1. b. of the Seine. Burnt in 1087 in re- 
taliation for a witticism of the Fr. king, 
Philip I., by William the Conqueror, who 
sustained a mortal wound there, it bo- 
longed for Homo time to Charles the Bad, 
hut in 1364 was secured for Charles I. by 
Bertrand du Ouesclln. It is notable for 
the ruins of the church of St. Maolou. Its 
mumifs. include musical instruments and 
incubators. Pop. 9000. 

Manteuftel, or Manuteufel, Edwin Hans 
Karl, Freiherr von (1809-85). Prussian 
general and diplomatist 6. at Dresden. 
Appointed chief of the military cabinet In 
1857, and adjutant-general of tho king of 
Prussia in 1861. In 1864 he served in tho 
Dan. war os a lieutenant-general, after 
which he was made civil and military 
governor of Schleswig. In 1866 ho in- 
vaded Holstein on the pica that the Aus- 
trians, who then held it, had broken the 
convention of Gastein by appealing to the 
Germanic Confederation. On the latter 
deciding against Prussia M., co-operating 
with F«lken«*tein, tJo^s»*ii the Kibe and 
invaded Hanover. Having humbled the 
Hanoverian army M. was placed in solo 
command against the united forces of S. 
Germany. After this he went its envoy to 
St. Petersburg to advance Prussian in- 
terests in Germans . In the Franco-rer. 
war (1870-71) he forced Bozaino to 
capitulate at Metz, defeated Farre at 
Amiens, and forced Clenchant to retreat 
into Switzerland. 

Manticore, mythical creature, used us an 
heraldic device, having tho head of a 
man, the body of a lion, a scorpion's sting, 
and porcupine’s quills. 

Mantinea, or Mantineia (Mm mu*), 
one of the most anct. cities of \rtadia, 
situated on the borders of Argolis, of 
Orchomonus. it wa* one of the most 
powerful tus. of Arcadia, and continued 
to be ho down to the time of the At lueon 
League. It was the scene of five grout 
battles, the first of which was fought in 
418 b.c., and resulted in a debut of 
the combined Argives, Mantinctans and 
Athenians by the Lacedemonians. Tho 
second took place about 367 B.c., w hen tho 
Spartans were defeated by the Thebans 
and Kparainondas was slain, the third in 
296 B.o., when Demetrius Polioreetes de- 
feated Archidamus ami the Spartans; the 
fourth in 242 b.c., when Aratus mid tho 
Acherans defeated and killed Agis at 
the head of the Spartans: and the tlfth in 
207 B.u.. which again resulted in the defeat 
of tho Lacedaemonians under the tyrant 
Machamdas, who foil in tho battle. In 
consequence of its treachery to the 
Aeheans, Aratus sold Its inhab. Into 
slavery, and changed its name to Anti- 
gonia, In honour of Antigonus Doson, 
grandson of Demetrius Poiiorcotes and a 
King of Macedonia; but Hadrian restored 
the old name. 

1 Mantis, genus of the family of orthop- 


terous insects MantideB. The first pair of 
limbs are large, powerful, and peculiarly 
modified, and are used to seize and maim 
insects for food. The praying M. (M, 
religiosa) occurs in S. Europe, and is so 
called from the devotional attitude of the 
creature as it lies in wait for its prey. 
Many of the species have developed colour 

I iroteotion to a wonderful degree, so as to 
»e hardly distinguishable lrom the leave** 
or flowers of the plant which they frequent. 
Their pugnacity and deadly armament 
have caused them to be kept and matched 
agalnht one another like gamecocks. 
Manti«sa, see Logarithms. 

Mantling, or Lambrequin, in heraldry, is 
an appendage hanging down from tho 
helm, and passing behind the escutcheon. 
Originally the M. whs of the prin. colour 
of the shield, ‘doubled* ( i.e . lined) witii 
the prin. metal or fnr. To-day the 
sovereign’s M. is of gold, lined with 
ermine; that of peers, of crimson velvet, 
lined with ermine. 

Man-trap. Formerly Ms. were set on 
land and in houses without lot or hin- 
drance. But the Offences against the 
Person Act, 1861, punishes with penal 
servitude the act of ‘setting engines 
calculated to destroy human life or inflict 
grievous bodily harm,’ and specifically 
mentions spring-guns and Ms. among such 
offending devices. Homicide resulting 
from such traps is manslaughter. But the 
act expressly saves the right of any one to 
set a M., spring-gun, or any other ‘ engine ’ 
in his dwelling-house between sunset and 
sunrise for the purpose of protecting the 
house. 

Mantua, or Mantova, tn. of Lombardy. 
Italy. M. stands ou an is. about 5 m. 
In circumference, in the middle of a lagoon 
formed by the Mincio. It is well bidlt, 
with wide streets and squares, and con- 
tains many handsome structures. The 
prin. buildings are tho cathedral, one of 
tho finest in Italy: tho church of S. Audrea; 
the churches of S. Mnurizio and S. Sebas- 
tiano; the house of Giulio Romano, whose 
works os a painter and an architect form 
the greater glory of the city; the church 
of S. Barbara, rich in paintings; the public 
library of 80,000 vols., and the museum. 
In which is a valuable sculpture gallery; 
tho ducal palace, an old, vast, irregular 
structure, partly rebuilt by Giulio 
ilomaoo, which contains Rome good 
paintings. Tho chief industries are tan- 
ning, printing, brewing, and iron working. 
This famous city suffered scattered 
damage in the Second World War in 
1945. Tho monumental Gothic church 
of S. Francis was practically destroyed; 
the Filippmi, S. Mauri zio, aud S. 
Orsola were all more or less completely 
destroyed: tho roof of S. Leonardo was 
demolished, yet the cathedral, S. Andrea, 
and 8. Sebastiano were undamaged. 
The Palazzo Canossa sustained some 
damage to its stucco decoration, hut the 
ducal palace was only lightly damaged. 
Bombing in Amr 1944 completely des- 
troyed the Casa della Corvette, a house 
which was built about 1496 by the 

S harmacists Gropolli. Near M. is the 
p. of Virgil. Pop. 40,500. 
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Manu (Sanskrit, ‘man’), or Manu 
Valvasvata (‘tho sun-born’), the seventh 
of a class of fourteen demiurgic beings, 
each of whom presides over a period of M. 
He is regarded as the progenitor of tho 
present race, aud was founder an<i ilrst 
king of Ayodhyc. To him an' ascribed 
the so-called Laws of Manu , as well as a 
work on Vedic ritual. 

Manuel, kings of Portugal, see M\xoel. 

Manuel, Don Juan (1282-1 317), Sp. writer 
and statesman, was connected with the 
royal house of Castile and Loon, ami on the 
death of Ferdinand IV. (13121 noted as 
regent of the kingdom during the minority 
of Alfonso XI. As a writer he occupied 
an important place in the literature of tho 
fourteenth century. II is chief work is 
El Conde Lucanor (133.)). a collection of 
iifty tales in the oriental st> lo, but he also 
wrote Cronica de Espaiia , as well as sov. 
treat ir-es, including hi Libra infinulo , a 
treatise on education, ami Las Mane ins 
del amor. 

Manuel, Francisco (1734-1819), Portu- 
guese poet. 6. at Lisbon. He was tho 
writer of odes and \ arious other hinds of 
poetry, but was especially famous for his 
lyrics. lie was compelled to flee from 
Portugal to escape the Inquisition, and 
d. at Versailles. 

Manuel, Nicolas (1484-1330), Swiss 
portrait painter, poet, aud reformer, b. 
at Hern. He studied painting at Colmar 
and at Venice under Titian, and was 
commissioned to paint a series of pictures 
for the monastery of his nativo city. 
This w’ork. the ‘Dance of Death,’ was in 
the style of Holbein, but only copies of it 
exist, and another excellent w r ork, ‘Solo- 
mon's Idolatry / has also perished. In his 
latter years M. took an active part in 

S nblie affairs, and especially distinguished 
imself as a promoter of the Reformation. 
His writings consist of various contro- 
versial treatises. Moralities and Mysteries, 
and popular songs. 

Manukau, harbour and co., of New 
Zealand, on the W. coast of Auckland 
prov. dist. is the W. coast harbour for the 
city of Auckland. It is separated from 
Waitcmata Harbour on the E. coast by 
only a mile or two. The harbour of M. 
is a large inlet at the head of which is the 
port of Ouehunga, which is 8 in. by rail 
or tram from Auckland. 

Manumission, in Horn, law, the insti- 
tution whereby a slave w as freed . It t ook 
its rise from the law of nations ( jus 
gentium) ( q.r .); for *l>y the law of nature 
Ton which the law of nations ww? « up posed 
to reetl all men were born free’ ( Institutes 
of Justinian, Tit. V.). M. was cheated in 
various ways: in the presence of the 
Church (at one of the great festivals before 
bishops); according to the Imperial ‘con- 
stitutions'; or (most usually) by vindicta 
(fictitious hu it in which a friend of the 
slave asserted before the p nr tor that the 
slave was free by touching him with the 
symbolic wand of proprietorship); or by 
testament or any other expression of a 
man's last will. A slave could also gain 
Ills freedom otherwise than by M., e.y. he 
might be abandoned by his dominus 
(master) on account of disc&e or infirmity, 


and a slave so treated was pronounced a 
freed man by an edict of Constantino. 
There wero other methods of M. besides 
those mentioned in JuHtinian’s Institute, 
which are noticed In Ids Code; but they 
are similar to the modes in tho Institutes 
in that all arc based upon an implied 
wi-h of tho master lo free the slave. 

Manures, or Fertilisers, t hose suhst am cs, 
organic or inorganic, by which tho fertility 
of t lie soil ta maintained. The grout hulk 
of the tissues of plants is built up Irani 
natural sources, water aud carbon dioxide, 
that are apparently inexhaustible in most 
parts of tho world. In addition, mineral 
substances and nitrogen aro essential to 
the growth of plants, and their present e 
in the soil in minimum proportions is 
necessary for the production of satis- 
factory crops. In a a state of nutim 
plant food is accumulated with tho decn\ 
of animal ami vegetable substances, ami 
also to some extent, by the action of 
leguminous plants in combination with 
certain micro-organisms of the soil. Those 
draw upon the atmospheric* nitrogen m 
the air and fix it in the soil. Farinyaid 
manure Is the chief fertiliser in general use. 
It is composed of the excreta of nnimaK, 
and straw, peat-moss, or other litter. 
The fertilising value of animal excreta 
varies considerably, not only with the 
species of animals, but with their uge 
and condition. Young growing stm k 
uso up a greater piuportion of those parts 
of tho food which ha\ e manorial properties 
than mature auunals, with the exception 
of milking cows. It follows, therefoie, 
that beyond a certain point the richer 
the food the greater the fertilising 'value 
ot the manure. Linseed cake and de- 
cdfcbicatcd cotton cake, for example, are 
rich in nitrogenous food, and their iso 
makes richer M. than starchy foods, sm h 
as wheat, barley, oats, maize, and rice. If 
poorly nitrogenous food has to be much 
used on account of considerations of price, 
compensation to the soil is called for. 
The condition of farmyard manure has 
much bearing upon its value; the fresher 
it is the more slowly its constituents be- 
come available as plant food. On this 
account old and well-rotted dung is applied 
to light, porous soils, so that the crop can 
make use of it with the minimum of loss. 
In the storage of farmyard manure much 
loss of tho liquid, which contains the most 
soluble and therefore the most immed- 
iately valuable fertilising elements, is 
avoided if an underground Btorago tank 
can be provided for its collection. It Is 
often altogether wasted on farms, most 
of tho solid residue having little more 
value than that of Its mechanical effect. 
The most watisfactory way of storing is to 
pile the manure on a bed of dry earth, 
covering it occasionally with a thin layer 
of soil, and finally with a thick coating. 

Tho possibilities of artificial M. were 
first revealed by Liebig, who suggested 
treating bones with Rulphurtc arid, the 
result being what is known as ‘dissolved 
bones. * ‘ Dissolved bone compounds * usu- 
ally contain, in addition, shoddy, ground 
loather, dried blood, fish guano, etc., 
and though each ot these and similar 
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materials havo fertilising: value the com- 
pound may bo of doubtful utility. Nitrate 
of soda, obtained partly from the W. coast 
of S. America and partly made syntheti- 
cally, is one of the most concentrated 
forms of nitrogenous M. f and being very 
soluble is generally used as a top-dressing. 
Even more concentrated is sulphato of 
ammonia, which, though freely soluble, 
is slower in action. It is a refuse product 
of gas works, hut the vast bulk of It is 
now manufactured synthetically. The 
presence of this salt in soot gives the latter 
its chief mauurial valuo. Nitrate of liinc 
and calcium cyanamidc, as well as sul- 
phato of ammonia, arc now made from 
atmospheric nitrogen, and their use as 
nitrogenous M. is increasing (see Nitro- 
gen, fixation of). The guanos are other 
rich nitrogenous M. Mineral superphos- 
phate, obtained by treating finely ground 
mineral phosphates with sulphuric acid, is 
the cheapest source of soluble phosphate. 
The percentage of soluble phosphates 
varies from about 25 to about 75 per cent. 
Basic slag is a pbosphatle manure which is 
a by-product in the munnf. of steel from 
phosphoric pig iron, li finely ground, so 
that about 80 per cent will pass through 
a sieve of 10,000 meshes to the square 
im h, and if about 85 per cent of the 
Total phosphate is f Ruble in n 2 per cent 
solution of citric txcid, it is a very effective 
manure, Basic slag also contains limo 
and. like other calcareous substances, is of 
great, value in reducing plant foods to a 
< ondition in which they are available for 
assimilation. Tho chief potash M. are 
(i) kainitc, a mineral consisting of potas- 
sium and magnesium sulphates and ton- 
taming about 12$ per cent of potash, and 
tii) potassium chloride or muriate of 
potash. The effect of potash M. ^ awes 
greatly with different soils, and experi- 
mental trial is desirable to see whether 
they are needed In a particular case: but 
usually potatoes pay for a light appln alien 
before the crop is planted. See a/s n unde r 
Agriculture. See Sir E. RukmII. A 
Student's Hook on Soils and Manures , 
It* 10 ; J. S. Remington, The Manure 
A’o te Hook, 11)10; A. 1>. Hall, Sods and 
Fertilisers , 11)10; Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Bureaux, fiiblinyraphy of Soil 
Science* Fertilizers and tirneral Agro- 
nowy, 1018. 

Manus, see Hand. 

Manuscripts. This form, from Lat., 
meaning written by hand, indicates wrd - 
ings of any kind, ou any material, all hough 
nowadays it. is mainly used to indicate 
medioval writings on vellum or modern 
writings on paper, as distinguished from 
printed mat tor. Man nut urally makes uso 
of those writing materials which are the 
moat readily procured and the most 
suitable. Palm-leaven, bamboo-slicks, 
clay, stone, metals, ivory, bone, wood, 
bark, linen, wax, papyrus, leather, and 
other materials wero used, and still are 
used, for writing in various parts of the 
Svorld. If something durable was wanted, 
metal, clay, or stone or other hard 
materials were employed; the •writings 
thus produced are termed inscriptions (?-?•)• 
and will not be considered in Ibis urtiele. 


In various parts of India and other E. 
countries, the leaves of palin-trees. es- 
pecially the talipot ualm -leaves, which are 
long and narrow, have been in use for 
centuries, the local scribes employing an 
iron stylus to scratch tho letters, and ink 
in rubbed over the surface of the leaf and 
fills up the scratches that form the letters. 
MSS. written on palm -leaf have been 
found in various E. countries which dato 
back many hundreds of years. In Siam 
the material used was an Indication of tho 
social standing of the person for whom 
tho written document wa^ intended; tho 
king’s letters wore engraved on sheets of 
gold when they wore sent to princes, or on 
paper, either black or white, wiion written 
to lesser people. Sacred works wero 
written on t'orypha palm-leaves, their 
edges being gilded or painted with ver- 
milion, and the leaves threaded on strings 
and folded liko a fan; these MSS. aro 
mainly preserved in the Siamese Buddhist 
monasteries. Tho M^S. of some Indo- 
nesian peoples consist of long strips of 
bamboo welded by beating one to tho 
other, then folded together, aceordion- 
like, between wooden rovers, and bound 
together with a Htring of woven rushes. 
Instead of bamboo strips, sometimes long 
strips of thin bark of trees are used. The 
and. books of the Bataks (Sumatra) aro 
written in brilliant ink on paper made 
of bark. Tho bark of trees, as writing 
material, is still used by many other primi- 
tive ] tropics in America, Africa, and Asia, 
and its general uso in anet. Romo caused 
its name, hber , to be attached to the book, 
which was made from it. Tho Lat . word 
liber (book) passed to Fr. (litre)* It. ilibro ). 
Sn. (libro), etc.; also the Eng. words 
library, librarian, etc., have derived from 
it. The Eng. term book and the Ger. 
Such have a similar etymology. 

Linen doth was employed by the anct. 
Egyptians to receive writing, but it was 
also used by the Roms., many Lat. 
authors referring to it (libri lintei, vola- 
mina l intea , etc.), as well as by tlie Etrus- 
cans (tho ‘mummy of Zagreb': *ee under 
Kuu'soan Lwotage and Writing ). 
More extensive was the anct. Ropi. (and 
Gk.) use of wav, or rather w’ooden tablets 
coated with wax, termed In Gk. mva£, 
6«.Ah)s, irt’ttoi*. Xfia/Lipiatctoi’. etc., and in 
Lat.. rera. tabella, tabula, or tabulae 
ceralae, These tablets were used for 
school exercises, accounts, literary com- 
positions, etc. A can tie jf or codex con- 
tained two or more wooden tablets, eoated 
with black wav. and held together by 
rings; it was termed (according to tho 
number of its tablets) diptycha or duplices, 
triptych a or triplices , etc., or polyptycha, 
multipliers. 

The main vehicle, however, by which 
tho Gk. ami Rom. literatures were pre- 
served from the earliest times down to the 
early Middle Ages wus the papyrus roll. 
Tho oldest books known are written on 
rolls of papj rus, and tho earliest preserved 
written papyri go back to the fifth Egyp- 
tian dynasty C’dto twenty-eighth-early 
twenty-seventh centuries B.c.). The 
largest library in antiquity, that of Alex- 
andria, w'as said to comprise 700.000 vols. 
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in the first century n.c. The manuf. of documents on skin coos back to the 
papyrus appears to have ceased in Egypt fourth dynasty (twenty-ninth-twenty* 
about the middle of tho tenth century eighth century B.c.), although the earliest 
a.d. extant examples of such documents arc a 

Tho manuf. of papyrus had its head- roll of leather of the twelfth dynasty <c. 
Quarters at Alexandria, and all matters 2000-1788 B.o.), and a mathematical text 
relating to its size, quality, and price were of the seventeenth century b.o., now in 
carefully regulated in llom. times. It tho British Museum. It is uncertain 
was made out of the pith of the stems of whether the Babylonians and Assyrians 
the papyrus plant (Cyjierus papyrus L.), employed skin os writing material (no such 
which then grow plentifully in ihe Nile, documents have boon recovered in Moso- 
and it was termed nairvpo £v£Aos, 0 t£Ao?. potamia, because her soli was unsuitable 
The length of tho early rolls was very con- to the conservation of such perishable 
M'dcrable. We are told of some that were stuff as leather or papyrus), but (Jtesias 
150 ft. long, and would contain the whole reported that the Persian royal records 
l had or Odyssey; some were 30 or 40 ft. were kept on skins of sheep or goats, and 
long. Tho best quality of papyrus was that the Avcsta was said to have been 
about 9i iu. wide, though there was a kind written on skins of oxen. Herodotus, too, 
of ‘large pai*or,' macrocollum, as much as tells us that the Ionian Gks. wrote upon 
a cubit wide. Papyrus lingered on In skins, and so did also many barbarians in 
Enrope for ordinary documents, letters, his own timo. Tho Jews probably em- 
ctc., until the eleventh century. How- ployed skins throughout their hi 9 t. for the 
over, ou account of climate papyrus has reception of their sacred books (a few frag- 
beon preserved wellnigh only in upper merits, apparently belonging to the fourth 
Egypt. Very few havo been found in or tldrd century B.c., have boon recently 
Palestine and N. Mesopotamia; charred discovered), as indeed they do at tho 
papyri havo been discovered in Keren- present day. The Christian Church, iu- 
laneum. Italy, and in lower Egypt. Still, fluonoed no doubt by the praetieo of the 
some 30,000 Gk. papyri, and many others Jews, chose parchment upon which to 
couched in Aramaic, Lat., Persian. Coptic, write their sacred books. 

Arabic, and Heb., are preserved in the However, the papyrus roll continued to 
prln. collections of Europe, U.S.A., be predominant, and parchment was 
Egypt. Palestine, etc. mainly used for note-books and cheap 

In the third centurv a.d., while the copies until the end of tho third century 
papyrus roll was still the dominant form a.d. Then Its superior advantages seem 
of book for pagan literature, most of the to havo been suddenly realised, it was 
Christian literature was written in codices: more durable than the papyrus; it pro- 
the papyrus material was then combined vided a beaut iful surface for writing; 
with the codex form. as. for instance, in arranged in sheets or pages, it could cou- 
the famous Chester Beatty papyri, which tain in a single vol. a far greater quantity 
are a group of papyrus codices of various of matter thun the papyrus roil. Thus it, 
books of the Bible, mostly of the third became possible to have the whole of 
century, but at least one belonging to tho HBmer or Virgil or of the Bible in a single 
first half of the second century, flow- vol. Tt whs possible to iihc it more 
ever, the codex did not become fashionable than once, for it could bBWritten upon, then 
until perhaps tho fourth century a.d. It washed out, and another text written over 
was the growth of tho Christian eom- it, known a* palimpsest. Two other oir- 
munity which brought Jt Into prominence; cumstanccs favoured the vellum eodex: 
and with the codex, the material best (1) From Pcrganmm the article made Its 
adapted to that form, namely parchment way in great quantity to Rome, and once 
or vellum, also camo into favour. It may in Romo its diffusion over the whole 
be said that while the papyrus roll was the civilised world was assured. (2) The 
book of the pagan world, the vellum codex Christians, having chosen it as their main 
was the hook of medieval Clu istianity. writing material, soon extended its use. 
The invention of vellum ( vttulinum ), a first to the reception of their theological 
material prepared from tho skins of calves, literature, and then to that of literature 
sheep, ami other animals, is commonly ingener.il. It must also ho borne in mind 
attributed to King Eumcnes II. of Perga- that the fourth cent ury a.d. witnessed the 
mum (197-158 b.c.), in Asia Minor, who victory of the vellum codex over the 
was ambitious of forming a library, but papyrus roll. Just at the time when 
was unable to obtain papyrus, because his the Emperor Constantino accepted Chris- 
rival, Ptolemy of Egypt, jealous for his tlanity as tho offlciol religion of the Rotu. 
own library at Alexandria, forbade papy- Empire (t\ a.d. 313-25), and ono of his 
nts to bo exported. This story is told by first acts was to instruct Eusebius to hAvo 
Pliny ( National History , xili. 11) on tho fifty copies of tho Gk. Bible written on 
authority of Varro, but Its historical vellum for his cap., Constantinople. The 
value need not be believed. However, earliest oxl arit great codices belong to this 
there is no doubt that Porgamum (hence century: Coder Sinaiticvs (British 
the name pergamena, which is the origin of Museum). Code® Vaiiranus (Vatican lib- 
our word parchment) was tho chief centre rory) ; others belong to tho fifth or sixth 
of the vollnra trade. Actually vellum centuries; Codex Alexandrmus (British 
was not ‘Invented' in the second oentury Museum), Codex Ambroeianus (Milan), 
B.o.; it was rather an extension of, or im- Codex Ephraemi (Paris), Codex Sarra- 
provement upon, the old practice. Rolls vianua (Leyden and Paris), Codex Wash - 
of Ain were used by the Egyptians in ington (Washington), Codex Argenteus (tho 
quite early times: the first mention of famous Gothic MS. preserved In Uppsala), 
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and so forth. From the fourth century Sormonota, in the papal states. He spent 
a.d. the vellum codex definitely super- some time in the study of the classics, 
hoded the papyrus roll, and remained the subsequently becoming tutor to the 
chief writing material for MSS. until the princes of Carpi, one of whom, Alberta, 
general estab. of tbe use of paper in supplied him with the money for starting 
the fourteenth century. his printing press. At Venice In 1490 

The use of paper as writing material was he produced eds. of Musmus’s Hero and 
unknown in Europe before the eleventh Leander , and the Ck. Psalter. These 
century a.d., although the Chinese had were followed by the works of Aristotle, 
known it already for about 1000 years. Aristophanes, Thucydides, Sophocles, 
It was invented in China about a.d. 105. Herodotus, Xenophon, Euripides, Demos- 
la the eighth oeutury the Arabs learned thones, Plato, and Pindar, as well as 
paper-making from the Chinese, and in some eds. of Lat. authors. He is famous 
the ninth century they brought it to Spain as having been the first to print Gk. 
and Sicily. By Europeans paper was books and to use italics on a large scale, 
first made In the twelfth century in Spain and was the founder of the Aldlne Press, 
und Italy. The art of paper-making See M. Perrlgni, A Ido Manuzio , 1025, and 
spread from Spain to France in 1248, from G. Fock, Bibliotheca Aldtna, 1930. 

Italy to Germany and Switzerland in the Manx-cat, variety of the domestic cat 
fourteenth century, and perhaps also to ( Felis domestica), distinguished by having 
England, where the first important paper no tail, or only a rudimentary one. A 
mill was set up in Hertford Dy John Tate native of tho Isle of Man, It may be of 
in the second half of the fifteenth century. Jap. origin. It is now almost extinct. 
However, In tho second half of the four- Manx Language, see under Aryan and 
teenth century paper was in fairly general Indo-European Languages. 
uso throughout Knrope, and began to rival Manyoh, or Manytch. riv. bed of Russia, 
parchment as writing material for books, between the Don and the Caspian Sea. li 
In the course of the fifteenth century it is dry for a great part of the year, 
gradually superseded it. At that time, Manzanares: 1. Tu. of Spain In the 
however, printing superseded handwriting prov. of Ciudad Heal, 70 m. from Toledo, 
in tho manuf. of books. It has munufs. of soap, cloth, and pottery. 

The Mexican pre-Columbian MSS., Hop. 10,000. 2. Riv. of Spain In New 

known as Aztec ^au' a, ore painted in Castile, with a length of about 50 m. It 
colours, on coarse cloth made from the flows from the Pico do Pefialara past 
fibre of the Agave amencana , or on a long Madrid to tho Jammu, 
sheet of amatl paper, of an average width Manzanillo: 1. Tu. in Cuba on the gulf 
of 6 or 7 in., but of different length. The of Manzanillo in the S.E. of the is., 487 m. 
sheet was folded up screen fashion to form by mil from Havana and 112 m. from 
the leaves, and was fastened to what may Santiago. The tn. exports sug.ir and 
he called the binding of the oodex, which molasses. Pop. 36,300. 2. Tn. of Mexico 
was of fine, thin wood, covered with in the Colima ter. It is one of tho oldest 
brilliant varnish: it had no 'back.' tns. along the Pacific shore. The port 

For the writing on tho MSS. see under serves Guadalajara and Jalisco dists. The 
Alphabet; Paleography; Writing; chief exports aro coffee and hides. A 200 
and the single letters A, B, C, D, and on. m. road via Colima to Jiquilp.m was 
See also Illumination op Manuhchipts; nearing completion in 1949. Pop. 7000. 
Palimpbest. Manzanita, or Arctostaphyios rnansanita. 

Bibliography. — T. Birt, Das a, dike beautiful Californian tree of the order 
Ruchwesen , 1882; Sir M. A. Bond. E. M. Kricoccro, allied to the Brit, bearberries. 
Thompson, and C. F. Warner Faen miles It varies from 20 to 00 ft. In height, and 
of MS/S and Inscriptions (2nd t-cnes), its wood resembles mahogauv. 

1881-94; F. Madan. Rooks in Mann - Manzoni, Alessandro (1785-187 .P t It. 
script , 1893; G. II. Putnam, Books novelist, b. at Milan. In 1800, at tho age 

and their Makers during the Middle Ayes, of twenty -one, appeared his essay In 
1890; G. F. Warner. Illuminated Manu- poetry entitled Versi Sciolti , inspired by 
scripts in the British Museum, 1899 1903; the death of Carlo Imbonati, an intimate 
A. Moire, Materials used to Write before the family friond. In 1810 his sacred lyrics 
Invention of Printing, 1904; E. M. Thomp- met with general admiration. Sev. 
son, Greek and Latin Paheography 1912; tragedies, written with much spirit and 
M. «, James, ‘Hooks and Writing’ in L. originality, attracted notice not only in 
VVliibley’s Companion to Greek Studies, Italy, but also in Franco and Germany, 
1910, and J. E. Sandy’s Companion to and foremost among tho warm admirers 
Latin Studies, 192.); A. llossel, l r on der and favourable critics of M. stood Goethe. 
Schriff sum Druck ; Wotzlg-Sccmann, The work, however, by which M. attained 
Handbuch der Schnftarten, 1926; F. G. to European fame is his historical novel, 
Kenyon, Ancient Rooks and Modem I Promessi sposi, a Milanese story of the 
Discoi'eries, 1927, Rooks and Readers in seventeenth century (3 vols., Milan, 1827). 
Ancient Greet* and Rome, 1932, The M.’s ode to Napoleon (1823) is noble In 
Story of the Rible , 1930, and The Tort of thought and diction. The poet’s later 
the Greek Bible , 1937; A. C. Moorliouso, years wore bpent in strict and devout 
tVriting and the Alphabet , 1946; and D. seclusion, the free tendency of his early 
DJringer, The Alphabet (2nd. ed.), 1949 opinions having been succeeded by a 
(with bibliography). stringent conformity to the doctrines of 

Manutium, see Manchester. Romo. An ed. of M/a works in 5 vols. 

Manutlus Aldus, or Manuzio Aldo (c. was pub. by Tommaseo in Florence 
1450*1515), It. printer and author, b. at (1828*29). 
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Maoris, or Maui (New Zealand word 
signifying natue or wchgenowi) the name 
grieii to themselves bv the inliab of 
New Zealand The M m common with 
the native* generally of Polynesia, belong 
to the Malav nut or faimlv of mankind 
I hough calling the uiselves indige nous, the 
M ha\e a tradition that then mentors 
migrated to the picscnt seat of the nation 
fiom the Is of llawaiki about 00 years 
ago This ib lias been identified with 
Hawaii and ^av ih m the I acifir Ocean 
On their ttirnal in New Zealand the M 
found mliab on tlio h coast of the N 
Is of feimil vr racial origins to thtinse Ives 
Known to the M as Morions, ‘infcnoi 
people this 1 iee was dmen to the *s I* 
and to 1 he Chatham Is 1 hrough absoi p 

tiou 1 »a the lommint M the Morions 
finally lecanu extinct m is 1 Of then 
lust nothing definite is known and even 
then engin remains a m\sterv Coming 
tiom tioplcal la's the M mainly confined 
themselves to the wainur \ Is an I 
when diseoAtic 1 Lv 1 uitpean wrre m a 
high state of neolithic c ivilisition, with 
marked supcnoritv m the ut*» of wood 
raiving and nulitiry ongmcerlng Then 
pun sex ial unit was the f unilv group and 
hom eombinations of the numerous 
groups we ic formed sub till is and tribes 
With highly developed biuial and ntual 
P>tie customs they were communistic 
within the sub tribes in their system of 
land tenure os well as In their methods 
of cultn it ion Intel tribal warfare was 
common ami Indeed the Maori li is nevci 
been united as a nation tribes fighting 
against lubes to the death \s mill 
viduals the v show exceptional corn ige 
and intelligence 

The skin of the M is in general of an 
olive brown < oleui but there an some 
Jn whom the shade is much lighter, while 
In otheis it is durkci In stiture they 
almost equal I nglishmen and hm i 
powerful nuseular development Ihev 
have well sliiptel intellectual heads, and 
their features, when not tattooed might 
almost be taken for Luroptans lew of 
them ha\c ic wds or whiskers J ho 
women aie of Icsm r hi xt ure than the men 
in proportion and aio in otlur u sprits 
inferior to them ( ininbalisn w is uni 
verbally prevalent among th M before 
theii conversion to Christumtv Tho 
last m#*tam c of it oecurieel in the year 
1843 Infanticile w hie h als » pic \ tiled 
largely among them In then dais of 
heathenism ha« now long been abolished 
and the same is the case with si ivciv and 
polygamy Tho most curious rf Maori 
customs now almost extinct o\\ ir g to the 
influence of Glnibtianitv is the iraetiee 
of tattooing or Maori moko To day 
no Maon man lii os who bears ine re than a 
few scrolls of moko and that cnly on the 
face (tattoo on the body was called 
‘vihokaaho ) It is raiclv seen except 
upon the old me n but the tattooing of the 
lips and chin of maided women is still a 
common pracl ir e There was considerable 
art displayed in the practice, the native 
artist showing originality and taste in his 
remarkable arabesques in moko pattern 
Jn the later development of moko, these 


wmding arabesques wero not designed 
merely to ornament a surfac e of flesh but 
in parts followed the conformation of the 
mail iduul countenance Tho whole coun 
tc nance was much disftguied by the 
practice although It w is considered bv 
the M ub highly ornamental and furthci 
moit it bervod the purpose of marking 
tho dm or tube to which ihe tattooed 
peiBon belonged and indeed the M 
regarded the uninokocd face is common 
and plebeian and ongmalh only tho fiec 
men wero tattooed but nevci a slay i As 

comp tied with tattooing in the btill milder 
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* lunate s e f the 'south fce a I w hit h leavcw 
the skin smooth the moko ot the M is 
really a chiselling of the flesh actually 
done witl chisels male ef shark h teeth 
1 lrd s hem oi shells and stone the whole 
process *1 chiselling and colouiing hung 
uij painf ll During the piece ss of moko 
the pat i iit wus t ipu and thciefore 
might net be tombed nor could even 
touch his own faee, and if Ik touched 
am thing it bad to be destroy e 1, as it 
< ould nc ve r be use d again for a < oinmon 
purpose Jt was tapu that made the 
diftcrcn o letwccn chiefs anil others foi 
there was little or no outwarel distinction 
and in the ir mutual iuttre ourSo there was 
unri sci \ cd free dom among the M 
Maori bock t> had thie c grade s e ach one 
having sev <le grccs of position Or influence 
I he first c loss was that of the ‘ Itangatira, * 
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or chieftain; the second, the ‘YVaro,’ or 
commoner; the third, the ‘l’ononga,’ or 
slave. Tho ‘Arikh* or priest, was gener- 
ally fouud in the person of the chief. The 
M. believed that the ‘atuo,’ or departed 
spirit of a chief, cared most for the 
living members of his own family; hence 
tho families of tho chiefs were more tapu 
than others. A common man, if bravo 
or wise, could rise to the dignity of a chief. 
Tho M, nro associated in our minds with 
warfare, yot it is said that few members 
of tbe race have a knowledge of the 
correct uro of their weapons of war. 
The Maori did not use a heavy weapon, 
his best defence being agility and quick- 
ness of perception, to which indcod he 
was trained from early childhood. In the 
art of parrying a blow tho Maori fighting 
man was an adept, and tho shield was not 
much in use. The chief weapons were tho 
taiaha, mere, and koikoi. Tho taiaba 
was a weapon carried by persons of 
distinction, and even to-day a chief will 
hold one when making a public speech, 
although ho may not know tho use of it as 
a weapon. It is a weapon of about 5 or 
d ft. in length, with an elongated carved 
head, and It terminates in a spear-head. 
The koikoi, a 0- to 3 -ft. -long spear, pointed 
at both ends, was tho weapon most com- 
monly used ; the lorvr kind was called 
hind a, and the shorter tuc tao, those latter 
being used in hand-to-hand figbling or in 
duels. 

Of tho great number of Maori legends, 
tlio^e relating to the hero Maui are most 
widely known. This hero was skilled 
m magic; it was Maul who snared the sun, 
and in bis preparations for the teat lie 
invented a rope made from flax. It was 
Maul who fished up the is. of New Zealand 
with a hook made of the enchanted jaw- 
bono of an ancestress, and this jawbone 
iri Maori belief now forms t lie curve in i ho 
S. oxtremity of Hawke’s Bay. The 
numerous adventures of Maui have 
naturally given rise to a set of proverbs, 
and reference to these in speeches or 
ordinary conversation lends a subtlety 
to tho language of tho learned which 
eludes those not acquainted wilh Maori 
mythology. Another hero ol Maori 
myth Is Ngatoro, whoso name is assodated 
with Mt. Tongariro. the volcano in the 
raiddlo of N. is. Ngatoro climbed this 
mt.. first enjoining on his brothers not to 
touch food during his absence; they 
disoboyod. with the result that Ngatoro, 
in his wrath, felt faint, an* l calling oil 
the gods to send fire* to him, the nit. 
became a volcano, so that the hero was 
revived by the heat and descended to tho 
plains below. Tho route by which t he llro 
t «imo became, in the Maori belief, tho 
famous thermal dlst. around Rotorua and 
Tnupo. Such legends are very similar to 
Sainoan myrhs, which equally show much 
poetry In tho explanation of natural 
phenomena. Tho primal being of Maori 
myth was Io, tho supremo god, who in 
some manner caused the earth and sky to 
exist, and these are personified in Itangi, 
the Sky Parent, anil Papa, tho Karth 
Mother. Fairies figure prominently in 
§ Maori legends. Tho M. are true believers 


In fairies even to-day. In former days 
many wore the stories told of monsters 
known as * taniwhos* who lived In sea caves 
or in swamps, stories which propably had 
their foundation in the BchoolB of seals and 
porpoises seen off the coast. 

Dancing has always been a favourite 
recreation of tho M., with whom, as in their 
other arts, there is a well-defined construc- 
tive scheme so that the progression of 
movements adequately expresses tho 

{ )assions or tho development of a dramatic 
dea. Of the latter type tho 4 poi* dance or 
famous canoe dance, which is perhaps tho 
favourite among tho M., exhibits con- 
siderable interpretative skill. Maori carv- 
ing is a most characteristic, if dying, art, 
which distinguishes the race from other 
Polynesians. Dists., tribes, and even 
families specialised in some particular 
form of art expression, and were jealous 
to preserve their secrets. Carved figures, 
interiors of houses, such as carved pillars, 
and, abovo all, the embellishments of the 
war canoes, afford some of the most 
striking examples of Maori carving. 

Tho language of the M„ like the Poly- 
nesian languages generally, belongs to the 
Malay family. Seven tolerably distinct 
dialects are spoken among them. Tho 
language being rich and sonorous is well 
adapted for poetical expression. More 
than five-sixths of the M. are now con- 
verted to Christianity. Since tho native 
wars, w hich lasted from 1843 to 1869, tho 
M. havo enjoyed complete peace, but they 
steadily declined in numbers from about 
100,000 to 40,000 in 1901. During the 
last forty years, however, they have in- 
creased, and their number mav now bo 
put at about 9S,0o0. Much may depend 
on the creation of a native land settlement 
scheme, for there is very little laud held by 
‘ customary* tenure— i.e. land which has 
never been the subject of a Crown grant, 
and is held by natives under the customs 
and usages of tho Maori people, as recog- 
nised and guaranteed by the treaty of 
Waitungi. Nor, again, is there any largo 
area of ‘native In'chold* land. There is, 
however, a very prevalent opinion that 
tho Maori can have no future as a distinct 
race, for even though the downward trend 
in pop. has long been arrested, there Is a 
continuous infusion of Maori blood in tho 
Now Zealand pop. Two Moon members 
may bo appointed to the Legislative 
Council by the govornor-general (since 
19*27). There are four Maori members in 
tho House of Representatives, elected for 
throe years, and every adult Maori living 
in any of the four Maori electoral dists. is 
entitled to vote (Act of Dec. 11, 1937). 
Maori children may attend public schools, 
hut there are also nativo vil. schools pro- 
vided for their primary education. There 
are also a few missiou schools remaining 
from tho pre-Maori war system estab. with 
tho help of gov. subsidies. For post- 
primary education tho Maori child may go 
freo to any available secondary school, but 
in remote areas h * will go to a denomina- 
tional Maori secondary school. There are 
now some twelve secondary schools for 
M. besides primary schools. 

See J. K. Gorst, The Maori King, or the 
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Story of our Quarrel with the Natirrs of New 
Zealand , 1864; J. Boiler, Forty Years in 
New Zealand, 1878; Sir G. Grey, Poly- 
neeian Mythology and Maori Legends, 
1885; A. Hamilton, The Art Workmanship 
of the Maori Race in New Zealand , 1806; 
S. P. Smith, Wars of the Northern against 
the Southern Tribes of New Zealand in the 
Nineteenth Century, 1904, 1910: E. Tre- 
gf&r, The Maori Race. 1005: J. Cowan, 
The Maoris of New Zealand (hist., religion, 
and mythology, customs and institutions), 
1910; H. L. Williams, A Lhctwnary of the 
Maori Language, 1917; A. W. Shrlmpton, 
Maori and Pakeha: a History of New 
Zealand, 1921; E. Best, The Maori (Board 
of Maori Ethnological Research: vol. 1.), 
1924: Frances del Mar, A Year Among 
the Maoris: a Study of their Arts and 
Customs, 1924; J. Cowan, The Moon, 
Yesterday and To-day . 1930; H. Grieve, 
Sketches from Maoriland, 1939; J. L. C. 
Sutherland (ed.). The Maori People To-day 
(chapters by various contributors on 
tribal organisation, arts and crafts, 
religious Influences, customs, social wel- 
fare, and education). 1941. 

Mao Tse-tung (6. 1893), Chinese Com- 
munist political leader, 6. in Hunan. He 
took port in Sun Y at -sen's revolution of 
1911 and joined the Communist party 
on its foundation in 1921. In 1931 he 
became chairman of the council of people's 
commissars in the areas of S. China given 
over to Soviet principles. In 1035 ho led 
the ‘long march* to Shen-sl and brought 
about the alliance between the Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang in 1936, 
which was only ended at the close of the 
Second World War in 1945 when civil 
war again broke out. (see under China, 
History). Since then ho has been the 
accepted political leader of the Com- 
munists in their successful campaigns 
against the nationalist force* of the Kuo- 
mintang. His so-called ‘New Demo- 
cracy,’ the bible of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, is best described us ‘communism 
through capitalism,’ a shrewd and, in the 
long run, extremely dangerous and mis- 
leading economic policy, which, in bis 
own words, means that 'private capital- 
ism must he developed and tbc initiative 
of millions of Chinese encouraged because 
an era of capitalism and industrialism 
is the essential first stage towards a 
Communist China.* M. and his <> dberents 
are, in fact, resolved to follow the speediest 
road to the Chinese Communist state. 
In an article written to commemorate the 
twenty -eighth anniversary (July 1949) of 
the founding of the Chinese Communist 
party, M. reaffirmed Communist China's 
alignment with the Soviet bloc of powers 
ana restated his now familiar thesis that 
there Is for China no ‘middle way.' China 
(be said), now formed part of the ‘anti- 
imperialist front* led by Russia, and could 
look for friendly help only from that 
direction. Yet hejdmittcd that If China 
is to become an industrialised nation and 
economically Independent, this could only 
be achieved by trading with the imperial- 
ist powers. According to M. f the Chinese 
Communist party has two guiding 
principles. First, it Intended to unify 


four categories: workers, fanners, small 
capitalists or bourgeoisie, and liberal 
capitalists, or owners of industries vital 
to the nation's welfare. It would 
ruthlessly suppress the activities of all 
reactionaries, including imperialist forces, 

landowners, and bureaucratic capitalists. 

All democratic rights, including the free- 
dom of speech, of assembly, or Of pnb., 
and of association, would be conferred on 

the flrst four categories but denied to the 

others. Secondly, the Chinese Commun- 
ist party aimed at strengthening the 
united international front with the Soviet 
Union, with all people’s democracies and 
proletarian classes, and with the masses 
of all nations throughout the world. 

Map, or Mapes, Walter (ft. 1200), 
medieval author and wit, probably a 
native of Herefordshire. He studied under 
Girard la Pncelle at Paris, and on his re- 
turn to England was made clerk of the 
royal household, being frequently em- 
ployed os a justice itinerant. lie was 
with Henry II. at Limoges in 1173. and in 
Anjou in 1183, and in 1179 was sent to the 
Lateran Council at Rome. In 1176 he 
received the prebend of Mape*bury at St. 
Paul's, becoming before 1186 chancellor of 
Lincoln, and in 1197 he was made arch- 
deacon of Oxford. He wrote Ue nutjm 
curiahum, a collection of legend*, ami 
anecdotes from his native country. Thu 
book gives some information of the Temp- 
lars and Hospitallers, and also contains a 
sketch of the Eng. court aud kings from 
the reign of William II. to his own time. 
Besides this, it gives an account of M.'s 
life. He probably was also author of 
some of the satirical Gollurdic \cim. as 
well as of a Jorge part of Lane* lot and 
specimens of his wit arc presen <d bv 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Maple, or At er, gemgmf deciduous trees 
of tho order Sapindacefr, v.ith opposite, 
stalked, palmately veined leaves of great 
decorative value, and racemes of green 
flowers followed by two-winged samaras. 
The common or small -leaved M. (A. can i- 
pestre) has the racemes erect, nnd is the 
only Brit, species, but the greater M., or 
sycamore (A, pseudo-platan us) with pen- 
dulous racemes is now perfectly natural- 
ised. Of the numerous V. Amcr. species, 
the sugar Al. (A. saccharinum) is one of the 
most valuable. M. wood lias many u«*es. 
The M. leaf is the national emblem of 
Canada. 

Map Reading. Whereas formerly a 
map indicated more or less inaccurately 
a number of places and their supposed 
relative positions, a modem map, care- 
fully selected and studied, cau be a mine 
of compressed authentic information. 
The maps generally referred to in this 
article vrtil he those of the official Brit. 
Ordnance Hurvcy, on which all privately 
pub. maps ( t.g . Bartholomews') are based. 

In ‘reading* a map the first thing to do 
Is to study carefully the conventional 
signs employed. These vary somewhat 
according to the scale and the date of 
pub. Ordnance Survey maps being now 
subjected to a process of continuous re- 
vision and improvement, those of latest 
date will, in general, he the most accurate » 
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and informative.* These maps show both 
natural physical features and man-made 
constructions; the special character of the 
ground surfaces; areas, distances, levels, 
and boundaries; also archaeological, 
historical, and prehistoric features. For- 
merly printed on the margin of the map 
sheet, these conventional signs can now 
bo obtained on a separate card containing 
information on both sides, with scales 
along the edges in ft., yds., m., and kui., 
and a protractor for measuring or setting 
out angles. The most generally useful 
map for all purposes is the inch-to-a-inile 
(coloured). 

Hoads are readily distinguishable 
according to their categories, from good 
main roods down to narrow bad unfenred 
roads, tootpatlis, and bridle paths. 
Hallways, whether single or double 
trucks, with embankments, cuttings, 
tuuncJs, viaducts, stations, level crossings, 
bridges (o\er or under;, mineral lines, and 
1 caraways, aro also shown. 

Waterways comprise rivs., lakes, tarns, 
le^ervoirs, all coloured blue, streams and 
tribs. in meandering blue lines, canals 
uiili straight banks, ditches generally in 
fine blue straight lines, boundaries of 
various kinds include oo., bor., par., etc., 
shown by various combinations of black 
dot- and dusho’ . ketric transraibSion 
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lines are represented by fine black 
lines with pylons spaced conventionally. 

Many conventional signs (more numer- 
ous on the large-scale plans) Indicate the 
character of the ground surface, e.g. 
slopes, broken slopes, cliffs, mud-banks, 
hat rock, boulders, shingle, sand, sand- 
pits, gravel-pits, pasture, orchards, etc.: 
also abbreviations or signs for artificial 
objects like letter-box, police call-box, 
well, trough, post office, youth hostel, 
windmill, lighthouse, church, etc. Sites 
of antiquities have a conventional sign, 
with distinctive lettering to indicate 
either prehistoric, Horn., or medieval 
remains. 

Contour lines, usually drawn in brown 
or red ink, are an invaluable modern 
invention and display relief without 
obscuring physical features. Widely 
spaced contour lines Indicate gentle 
slopes, generally devoted to agriculture, 
und closely packed lines steep or pre- 
cipitous slopes. Aerial photographs may 
reveal features not otherwise discernible. 
See J. W. Cameron. Map Reading , 1920; 
T. Pickles, Map Reading , 1937; G. T. 
McCaw, The Basis of Map-making , 1938; 
F. F. Crossley, Map Reading , 1943; B. 
Lockey, The Interpretation of Ordnance 
Survey Maps —Geographical Pictures (4th 
ed.), 1946. 
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